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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  afford  an  annual  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  ParUament,  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  that  assembly^  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  functions  are  performed. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain^he  rank  which  shfe 
holds  in  the  scale  of  national  intelligence — and  the  freedom  of 
speech  for  which  her  legislative  assemblies  have  been  so  long 
celebrated, — render  British  history  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest and  importance;  and  for  this  history  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  must  supply  the  most  authentic  as  well  as  the  most 
iostnictive  materials. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  debates  of  the  British  Par- 
liament have  never  yet  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amination or  reference ; — that  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
chaotic  miscellany  of  daily  reports ; — and  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  no  periodical  comment  more  systematic  or  accurate 
than  the  brief  and  hurried  remarks  of  a  newspaper  editor. 

The  conductors  of  the  present  work  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  remarkable  deficiency  in  our  periodical  literature, 
and  if  they  have  only  in  a  moderate  degree  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  design  into  execution^  they  will  have  produced  a  work  as 
novel  as  it  is  important.  Sonne  now  Hving  remember  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Annual  Register  ; 
and  if  that  work  was  deemed  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  literature^  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  will  be  esteemed 
at  least  as  striking  an  accession  to  the  means  of  difiusing 
political  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  debates  on  a  given  subject^  after 
having  been  carefully  revised  and  collated,  have  been  collected 
under  the  general  head  to  which  they  respectively  belong ; 
nothing  being  omitted  but  mere  conversations,  of  no  interest 
except  at  the  moment  of  utterance ;  such  as  discussions  regarding 
the  day  or  hour  at  which  a  given  debate  should  be  entered  on, 
|fi     questions  of  order,  and  the  like. 
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At  the  end  of  the  debates^  is  a  careful  examination^  as  well  of 
the  measures  discussed^  as  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and,  of  the  conduct  of  Parliament  with 
reference  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Of  these  critical  essays  it  is  not  for  the  conductors  of  the  work 
to  say  much  ;  but  they  can  safely  affirm,  that  they  are  and  will  be 
exempt  from  vehemence  or  invective,  and  impartially  directed  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  only  end  of  legislation — not  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  particular  party,  sect,  or  portion  of  the  community — 
but,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

A  Prefatory  Treatise  on  Political  Fallacies  indicates  the  spirit 
and  principles  in  which  the  debates  have  been  examined.  This 
treatise  may  be  not  unuseful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  talent  and  knowledge  actually  assem- 
bled in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by ,  degrees  may  have 
the  effect  of  ridding  the  debates  of  a  set  of  arguments  almost 
always  irrelevant^  and  but  too  generally  delusive. 

To  foreign  nations,  particularly  France  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  whole  will  afford  a  view  of  British  affairs,  more 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  authentic,  than  any  which  can  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  present  work,  and  such  its  claims  to  public  favor. 

Even  if  feebly  executed,  it  cannot  be  of  mean  assistance  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  improvement ; — but  as  neither  expence 
nor  labour  have  been  spared  to  its  completion,  the  conductors  are 
not  without  hopes  that  the  execution  may  in  some  degree  cor- 
respond with  the  design. 

The  difficulty  and  extent  of  the  undertaking  have  doubtless 
rendered  unavoidable,  at  the  outset,  many  defects,  but  for  these  it 
is  hoped  some  allowance  will  be  made,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
work  was  not  projected  until  July  last,  and  that  in  every  future 
Session  the  conductors  will  have  the  advantage  of  nearly  a  whole 
year  for  the  preparation  of  the  materials  it  may  afford. 

The  work  will  in  future  appear  on  the  first  of  January  in 
every  year. 
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A  KAN  will  read  to  little  purpose  the  debates  of  legislative  assem- 
blies, if  he  be  not  able  pretty  readily  to  detect  the  bad  reasoning  to 
which  the  members  of  most  of  those  assemblies,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are,  perhaps,  more  prone,  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  In 
Oea,  therefore,  of  formal  preface,  we  shall  in  the  following  compen- 
dhnn,  present  our  readers  with  an  instrument,  which  will,  we  trust, 
enable  diem  at  Vnce  to  discover  and  expose  those  fallacies,  the  pre- 
Tslence  of  which  has  but  too  much  contributed  to  retard  political 
fanprovement;  and  to  this  Instrument  we  shall  make  frequent  reference 
in  our  examination  of  the  ensuing  debates* 

'  To  the  inexperieuced  or  unreflecting,  two  questions  wil  here  na- 
tnrally present  themselves; — Is  it  true,  that  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies which  are  said  to  contain  '*  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation," 
can  be  even  more  prone  to  bad  reasoning  than  other  portions  of  the 
community  ?  and  if  so, — ^What  are  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  ten- 
dency? 

Tliat  the  position  in  question  is  true,  will  but  too  plainly  appear  to 
any  one  who  may  apply  to  the  debates  in  the  ensuing  volume,  the 
test  which  we  are  immediately  about  to  furnish;  and  wiU  be  beli'*ved, 
ijfriorij  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  our  parlia- 
Bientary  system. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  production  and 
prevalence  of  bad  reasoning,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  principal : 

Weakness  of  intellect ; 

Imperfections  of  language ;  and 

The  sinister  interest  of  the  individual  who  errs  ;— 
By  a  siniiier  inieresi,  we  mean  an  interest  attaching  to  an  individual 
or  a  class,  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  communis : — for 
Aere  are  two  sets  of  interests  which  affect  every  member  of  society ; 
--those  which  are  confined  to  himself;  those  which  attai^h  to  him  in 
common  with  others ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  community : 
—-and  we  call  those  which  are  confined  to  himself,  sinister,  when 
diey  operate  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  which  attach  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  community. 

Thus,  every  man,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  has  an  interest 
that  taxation  should  be  as  light  as  possible ;  but  if  he  derive  an  income 
oat  of  taxes,  and  this  income  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
taxeii^  he  has  an  interest  confined  to  nimself,  that  taxation  should  be 
as  heavjr  as  possible,  provided  it  do  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
fte  snligec^matter  of  taxes* 
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If,  out  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  property,  he 
derives  an  income  of  500/.  a* year,  but  would  derive  1000/.  a-year  nrom 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cenr,— supposing  him  to  pay  the  respec* 
tive  rates  of  taxation  out  of  each  rate  6f  income, — ^He 'would  be  tempted, 
in  tl^e  proportion  of  BOO  to  450,  to  sacrifice  to  the  interest  confined 
to  himself,  the  interest  wliich  attaches  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
community.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  interest  confined  to  the  individual 
himself,  which  is  clearly  sinister  to,  that  is,  incompatible  with  the 
interest  of  the  community. 

To  prevent  the  sinister  interests  of  ai/individual  or  class  of  indivi- 
duals from  operating  detrimentally  on  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  ought  to  be  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  formation 
or  reformation  of  every  government. 

With  those  who  assert,  that  mankind  are  not  actuated  in  the  main 
with  a  view  to  their  private  interest,  we  can  have  no  reasoning  in 
common:  still  less  with  those,  who  admitting  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  individuals,  claim  for  the  ruling  few  an  exemption  from  the 
common  lot  of  humanity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  action,  the  predominance  of 
which  is  attested  by  the  mere  existence  of  laws ; — every  one  who 
violates  a  law,  does,  by  so  doing,  prefer  his  private  interest  to  his 
interests  as  a  member  of  the  community; — ^but  the  man,  who  firomhis 
own  observation  has  not  ascertained  the  existence  of  this  poweriful 
principle  of  action,  is  as  weak  or  as  ignorant  as  he  who  laments  its 
predominance.  The  Well-being  of  every  individual,  and  thereby  of 
society  at  large,  is  produced  by  the  preference  of  self:  in  its  strict 
meaning,  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  human  action ;  it  is  the 
principle  which  apportions  exertion  to  the  necessities  for  which  it  is 
required,  and  rescues  us  from  a  helpless  dependence  on  other  beings. 
Imagine  that  condition  of  things,  in  which,  not  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  but  its  opposite, — ^the  preference  of  the  public  good  to  private, 
— should  generally  obtain:  the  consequence  is  as  absurd  in  supposition 
as  it  would  be  disastrous  in  reality.  "  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest, 
and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself,"  says  the  drunken  sailor*  in 
Shakspeare's  Tempest.  The  objection  ought  to  be,  not  that  self- 
interest  exists  and  predominates,  but  that  our  political  institutions 
have  not  been  so  framed  as  to  make  it  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  .that  of  the  individual,  or  at  all  events,  that 
it  has  not  been  prevented  from  operating  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  community;  for  that  its  operation  may  be  so 
directed  or  controlled  by  politicial  institutions  constructed  to  such  an 
end,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

With  respect  to  imperfections  of  language, — that  which  is  mainly 
instrumental  in  causing  bad  reasoning,  is,,  the  number  of  appellativee 
U)hieh  beg  the  question  ;  that  is,  appellatives,  which  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  the  object  which  they  profess  to  name,  raise  up  also,  as  inse- 
parably connected  with  it,  some  accessory  idea  of  praise  or  blame* 
Thus,  among  the  terms  which  designate  the  objects  of  moral  and 
political  science,  such  words  as  pittyy  generosity,  prudence^  improve- 
menty — present  the  object,  in  conjunction  with  ideas  of  approbation ; 
— these  may  be  called,  tauddtorjf^  or  eulogistic  terms :  such  words  as 

*  Stephano.*— Act  5. 
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mpentiiumi  nrodigalityj  avarice^  innovation^ — present  the  object  in  con- 
junction with  ideas  of  disapprobation; — these  may  be  called  vitupera^ 
the^  or  dyslogistic  terms.  Such  words  as  creed,  disposition^  arrange^ 
ment,  change^  — present  the  object  singly,  unassoeiated  witli  any  sen- 
timent either  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  these  may  be 
caUed  netHrai  terms.  As  the  immediate  end  of  reasoning  is  com- 
monly to  ascertain  whether  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  is  obvious  that  neutral  terms  ought 
alone  to  be  employed  by  those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
They  who  employ  terms  eulogistic  or  dyslogistic,  assume  thereby 
the  point  in  debate,  and  supersede  altogether  the  process  of  reasoning. 
Terms  of  this  kind  are  not  simple,  but  compound:  they  include  a  pro- 
position in  themselves :  the  mere  word  affirms  th6  quality  of  the  thin^ 
It  is  used  to  designate,  and  thus,  when  tlie  quality  is  the  matter  in 
discuAsion,  it  begs  the  question. 

By  weakness  of  intellect  we  mean,  in  this  place,  incapacity  to  follow 
bgic&l  deductions,  whether  that  incapacity  be  occasioned  by  want  of 
insimction,  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  inclination. 

Now,  of  the  three  causes  of  bad  reasoning  which  we  have  just  spe- 
cified and  explained,  the  sinister  interest  of  the  individual  disputant 
L«,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  the  most  fertile  and  fatal  source  of  error 
and  delusion.  Weakness  of  intellect  may  be  aided  by  instruction,  by 
practice,  or  the  discovery  of  motives  for  desiring  the  attainment  of 
truth; — the  imperfections  of  language  may  be  guarded  against  and 
remedied  by  habits  of  rigid  investigation  ; — ^but  sinister  interest  op« 
poses  to  the  reception  of  truth  an  obstacle  almost  as  insuperable  as 
it  is  extensively-prevailing.  The  bias  which  it  communicates  to  the 
intellect  of  the  individual  exposed  to  it,  leads  him,  often  unconsciously, 
to  embrace  and  receive  with  disproportionate  regard  all  arguments 
which  tend  to  support  this  interest,  and  to  overlook  or  undervalue 
all  which  make  against  it ; — to  find  a  usefiil  ally  in  every  imperfection 
oflanguage;— to  acquiesce  in  established  opinions  as  in  established 
aliases ; — to  deprecate  enquiry^  and  even  to  sneer  at  any  exertion  of 
the  thinking  faculty. 

To  what  extent  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sinister  interest,  is  fully  understood  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  these  members  conduct,  subject  to  no  immediate  check,  the 
expenditure  of  an  immense  fund  raised  hy  taxation : — subject  to  no 
intmediate  cheeky  because  they  arc  neither  elected  nor  removable  by 
the  people  whom  they  are  said  virtually  to  represent,  but  in  consider- 
able numbers  avowedly  purchase  their  seats,  while  a  majority  of  them, 
are  indisputably  placed  in  the  House  by  about  180  powerful  families, 
who  either  in  possession  or  expectancy  have  a  direct  interest  in  a  pro- 
digal expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  ap- 
propriating it  to  their  own  purposes.'  We  say,  not  elected^  even  by 
those  who  vote,  because  according  to  the  ordinary  experience  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  candidate  or  his  friend  may  be  affirmed  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  compel  a  vote,  so  long  as  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  the  voter  expect  evil  at  their  hands  if  he  votes  one  way,  and 
good  if  he  votes  another ;  and  this  power  they  clearly  hate  wherever 
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the  open  mode  of  conducting  suffimge  enables  tfaem  to  ascerttkbi  with 
precbion  which  wny  a  vote  faiis  been  given 

When  it  is  affirmed  by  the  defenders  of  this  system^  thtft  it  *^  tforkg 
iKHdl  in  practice  / '  all  that  they  can  meany  if  they  mean  any  thing,  is, 
nof,  that  there,  are  no  abnses  under  it,  no  uigustifiable  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  intl^- 
i^jeyli'Of  the  few,  but  tbut  England  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  9omQ  other  countries ;  as  Russia,  Germany,  or  .Spun. 
It  remains,  however,  for  them  to  fthew  that  this  prosperity  is  the  r&- 
suit  of  our  Parliambitary  system,  and  not  the  result  of  that  publicity 
of  discussioii,  and  comparative  freedom  of  the  press,  which  by  some 
lucky  accident, — ^not  by  law^  but  contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  standing 
cmlers  of  Parliament, — ^has  always  existed  for  us  while  it  has  been 
denied  to  the  rest  of  Burope,  and  has  established  here,  a  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  to  which  Parliament  itself  is,  in  the  long  run  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  compelled  to  defer. 

But  it  is  the  co-existiSnce  of  this  unacknowledged  power  with  a 
fimie  of  Government  the  members  of  which  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  powerful  sinister  interest,  that  renders  the  use  of  faHacies  more 
necessary  to  the  British  Parliament  than  to  any  other  deliberative 
assembly.  In  countries  where  freedom  of  the  press  and  public  discussH>n 
do  not  exist,  the  interests  of  the  many  are  openly  and  unhesitatingly 
sacrificed  by  force  to  the  interests  of  the  few :  the  people  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  require  reasons,  and  no  reason  is  given  but  the 
supreme  will  of  the  nder.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  these  ends 
can  onty  be  attained  by  fraud.  In  consequence  of  long  established 
habits  of  public  discussion,  the  people  are  too  mindful  of  their  own 
interests,  and  too  strong,  to  allow  them  to  be  openly  violated: 
reasons  must  be  given,  and  reasons  sufficient  to  satisfy  or  deceive 
1^  majority  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Now  as  it 
is  impossible  by  mir  reaaonin^^  with  reference  to  the  avowed  ends 
of  Govemmenl^  to  justifjr  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many 
to  the  interests  of  the  i&w,  and  as  we  have  ^ewn  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  are  placed  in  a  position  which  must 
induce  them  more  or  less  to  attempt  this  sacrifice,  it  follows  that  lot 
effecting  this  purpose  they  must  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  Fallacy, 
and  adfifress  themselves,  whete  Occdsi^n  requires  it,  to  the  passions,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  igmHVtee  of  mankind. 

Having  therefore,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  bad  reasoning,  prepared 
the  reader  to  >expect  no  small  portion  of  it  in  the  ensuing  debates,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  enumerate  and  expose  the  vaiious  Political 
Fallacies  which  are  still  perseverii^y  repeated,  and  still  exercise  but 
too  powerful  an  influence  on  the  human  understanding. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory,  for  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  logic  of  the  arrangement,  we  shall  class  these  Falladea  under 
four  heads. 

Fallades  of  AuOiarUy  ;  which  are  advanced  with  the  view  of  su- 
perseding all  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fiMnilty. 

FaUacki  of  Danger/  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  repress  diaeossion 
bv  exciting  apprehension. 

Fauaciee  of  Deiau ;  the  object  of  which  b  to  postpone  discussion, 
with  a  view  of  eludmg  it  altogether. 
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FaOaem  of  Oottfmskm ;  die  object  of  whicb  is  to  perplex  and 
mislead,  wheu  discussion  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 

And  first,  of  Fallacies  of  AuUiority. 

Whenever  a  matter  in  debate  is  such,  that  rel^vaat  arguments  on 
the  subject  in  debate  would  be  within  the  comprdb^i^ioa  of  the 
debaters,  he  who  in  lieu  of  relevant  argument  refers  to  omihoriiy,  is 
diargeable  with  the  imputation  of  Fallacy,  and  by  pursuing  Ihis  course, 
virtnaliy  admits  <me  of  the  two  followiiig  positioiis ;  either,  That  the 
priodple  of  utility,  i  e«  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nura- 
btf,  is  not  Uie  proper  staiuterd  for  judging  of  tiie  meriis  of  the 
question ;  er,  lliat  he  does  luH  himself  possess  any  poweraof  reason- 
ing to  which  he  can  safely  trust. 

Without  At  present  entering  into  any  analysis  of  authority,  or  speci- 
fying the  few  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  proper  to  appeal  to  it»  we 
may  assume  generally,  that  in  a  legisiatiye  assembly  mmiific  or  pr<h 
festumai  cpimon,  upon  subjects  with  which  the  debaters  may  excusa- 
bly be  found  unacquainted,  is  Ae  only  authority  entitled  to  serious  con*- 
sideration.  Even  here  it  must  be  ascertained,  and  considered  to  what 
extent  the  parly  consulted  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  sinister 
niterest  wiuch  may  either  blind  his  judgment  or  induce  him  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  which  he  does  not  entertain ;  as  a  lawyer  when 
called  OB  to  give  an  opinion  about  reforms  in  law,  or  a  priest  about 
reforms  in  the  church.  The  professional  or  scientific  man,  however, 
has  always  the  tnoiittSf  and  the  moHves  genendly  lead  him  to  the  meatis 
of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  in  his  trade  or  calling;  and  with 
regard  to  probity ^  that  is,  tbe  sincerity  with  which  the  opinion  is  de* 
livered,  it  is  almost  ensunsd  by  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  sustaining 
his  reputation.  In  no  other  instance  In  which  an  individual  may  be 
appealed  to  as  authority,  is  there  the  same  chance  of  meeting  with  an 
equal  degree  of  relative  intelligence  and  relative  probity.  'We  say,  an 
individual,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  probative  force  of  authority 
is  not  increased  by  die  number  of  persons  who  may  have  professed  a 
given  opinion,  unless  it  can  be  prr:>ved,  thai  each  individual  of  that 
number,  possessed  in  the  highest  dc^ee  the  metms  and  motives  for 
ensuring  tbe  correctness  of  the  opinion.  Obvious,  however,  as  the 
position  may  appear  when  tlms  stated,  mankind  seem  hitherto  to  have 
been  strangely  heedless  of  ^  truth  and  napoitance,  for  upon  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  numberB^  have  systems  and  opinions  Ae  most 
mischievous  imd  absurd,  so  long  and  jBO  extenavely  prevailed  i  suoh  as 
the  religiona*-of  Buddh,  of  Brama,  of  Fob,  or  of  Mahomet.  In  truth, 
there  seems  to  be  no  absurdity  to  which  men  may  not  be  reconciled 
by  idleness,  ignorance,  and  sinister  interest* 

It  is  to  the  disinclination  which  die  opulent  must,  generally  feel  for 
encountering  the  toil  with  which  alone  appropriate  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  on  any  part  of  the  field  of  l^islatien  (•^'^t  is  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  most  ignorant  and  imbecile  may  cite  the  opinion  of 
another  ;  and — ^to  the  smister  interest  which  is  busied  in  suppressing 
every  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fiiculty,  lest  that  fiicidty  should  be  di-< 
rected  to  the  remoral  of  abuses,-*-«that  we^must  ascribe  the  esctensive 
dominion  of  the 
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6  POLITICAL  vALLAcms. — l.'ffisdom  (f  Anceston 

Fallacibs  o^  Autho&xtt, 

The  four  following  are  those  in  most  frequent  use : — 
Wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
No  precedent. 
Irrevocable  laws. 
Laudatory  personalities. 
1.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  contained  in  the  hacknied  ex- 
pressions of— TAc  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, —  Wisdom  of  ages — Vene- 
rttbte  antiquity^ —  Wisdom  of  old  times, — and  phrases  of  the  like  import ; 
from  which  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred,  that  the  repugnancy  between 
a  proposed  measure  and  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors  on  the  same 
subject,  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  reason  for  rgecting  the  measure. 
Now,  according  to  the  language  of  all  but  those  who  are  interested  In 
resorting  to  this  fietUacy,  '^Experience  is  the  mother  of  wisdom  ;*' 
according  to  the  fallacy.  Wisdom  is  the  ofispring,  not  of  experience, 
but  of  inexperience.    As  between  individual  and  individual  living  at 
the  satne  time  and  in  the  same  situation,  he  who  is  old  may  have  more 
experience  than  he  who  is  yoimg :  as  between  generation  and  gene- 
ration, that  which  is  the  preceding  generation,  cannot  have  had  so 
much  experience  as  the  succeeding :  with  respect  to  such  of  the  ma- 
terials or  sources  of  wisdom  as  may  fall  under  every  man's  indivi- 
dual observatkm,  the  two  generations  may  be  on  a  par ;  with  respect 
to  such  of  those  materials  as  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  others, 
the  later  of  the  two  possesses  the  indisputable  advantage  of  adding  to 
its  own  experience,  the  experience  of  the  former. 

So  long  as  men  keep  to  vague  generalities,  and  oppose  tlieir'^'  wise 
progenitors"  in  the  lump,  to  the  ''  ignorant  mob"  of  modern  times, 
the  weakness  of  the  fallacy  may  escape  detection :  let  them  but 
contrast  any  determinate  period  of  '^  venerable  antiquity"  with  the 
present  time,  and  the  deception  will  instantly  vanish.  Unless  the  ante- 
cedent period  be  comparatively  a  recent  one,  so  great  will  be  the  dis- 
parity, that  in  comparison  with  the  best  informed  classes  of  those 
venerated  ancestors,  the'palm  of  intellect  must  be  awarded  to  a  modern 
mechanic.  Take,  for  instance,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  that 
time  the  House  of  Lords  probably  possessed  the  larger  proportion 
of  what  little  information  the  age  afforded  5  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether,  without  exception,  their  Lordships  were  able  so  much  as  to 
read ;  but  supposing  they  could,  in  what  book  were  they  at  that  time 
to  find  any  instruction  on  the  various  branches  of  political  science  r 
Pass  on  to  the  reign  of  Junes  L,  and  we  see  that  Solomon  of  his 
time,  consigning  men  to  death  and  torment  for  the  misfortune  of  not 
being  quite  so  well  acquainted  as  he  was,  with  the  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  the  Godhead.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  even  after  Bacon 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  soimd  philosophy,  we  find  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale^unable  to  tell,  (so  he  says  himself,)  what  theft  was,  but 
knowing  at  the  same  time  too  well,  what  witchcraft  was,  and  hanging 
men  with  equal  complacency  for  both  crimes,  amidst  the  applauses 
of  all  that  was  wise  and  learned  in  that  blessed  age. 

Our  ancestors  then,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  laboured,  could  not  have  been  capable  of  exercising  so  sound  a 
judgment  on  tlieir  own  interests  as  we  on  ours :  but  as  a  knowledge 


POLITICAL  PALUkCiBs.-^2.  No  PreccektU.  J 

of  Ae  fiicts  on  which  a  jadgment  is  to  be  pronounced,  is  an  indispeu- 
aable  preliminary  to  the  arriving  at  just  conclusions,  and.  a&  the 
relevant  facts  of  a  later  period  must  all  of  them  individually,  and  most 
of  them  specifically,  have  been  unknown  to  the  man.  of  the  earlier 
period,  it  is-  clear,  that  a  judgment  derived  from  the  authority  of  our 
ancestors,  and  applied  to  existing  affairs,  must  be  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced without  evidence :  and  this  is  the  judgment  which  the  fallacy 
in  question  calls  on  us  to  abide  by,  to.  the  exclusion  of  a  judgment 
which  might  be  formed  on  complete  evidence.  No  one  will  deny  that 
preceding  ages  have  produced  men  eminently  distinguished  by  bene* 
volence  and  genius ;  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  in  succession  all  the 
advances  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  career  of  bum^n  im- 
provement :  but,  as  their  talents  could  only  be  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  period  in  which  they  li^^,  and 
could  only  have  been  called  into  action  with  a  view  to  then-existing 
circumstances,  it  is  absurd  to  rely  on  their  authority  at  a  period  and 
under  a  state  of  things  altogether  different. 

In  no  part  o£  the  field  of  knowledge,  save  legislation,  do  leadings 
men  of  the  present  times  recommend  us  this  receipt  for  thinking 
and  acting  wisely.  Nobody  would  now  refer  us  to  the  wi8d<Mn 
of  our  ancestors  for  the  best  mode  of  marshalling  armies,  navigating 
ships,  or  curing,  alleviating,  or  preventing  disease.  Why  thik  H^ 
ference  ?  Only  because  in  these  parts  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  leading 
men  are  not  affected  with  that  sinister  interest  which  is  so  unhappily 
combined  with  power  ii^  the  frame  of  European  governments. 

The  causes  of  the  ascendency  which  this  fallacy  has  attained,  seem 
to  be*  an  error  in  language^  and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  dead. 
The  gist  of  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  word  oUL^  for  what  in  common 
language  is  called  old  time,  ought  in  strictness  to  be  denominated 
ymng  or  early  time;  succeeding  generations,  as  we  have  before 
shewn,  being,  with  reference  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
as  much  older  than  those  whidi  have  preceded,  as  a  man  is  older  than 
a  child.  To  bestow  on  preceding  ages  the  name  of  old  time,  is  to 
transfer  the .  appellation  of  old  firom  age  to  in&ncy  :  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  is  not  the  wisdom  of  grey  hairs,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  cradle* 

The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  dead  is  no  less  indefensible  than  per- 
nicious. The  language  of  reason  would  inform  us,  that  the  infliction 
of  pain  on  those  who  feel,  and  not  on.  those  who  are  insensible,— that 
outrages  on  the  living,  and  not  attacks  on  the  dead,  should  be  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  reprobation.  .  The  origin  of  the  prejudice  will  be 
found  very  near  the  surface.  The  dead  have  no  rivals.  They  stand 
no  longer  in  ^e  way ;  and  their  survivors  gain  cheaply  a  credit  for 
impartiality,  by  praises  which  cosit  nothing,  and  fi*equently  enable 
them  to  gratify  a  more  urgent  malignity  towards  their  livuig. 
opponents. 

2.  JVb  Precedent, 

This  fallacy  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  and  in  effect 
propounds,  that  nothing  ought  now  to  be  done  unless  it  has  also  been 
done  by  our  ancestors.  ' '  The  proposition  is  novel  and  unprecedented ; — 
ike  present  is  surely  the  first  time  that  any  such  thing  was  ever  heard 
of  in  this  house'*  Such  is  the  language  in  which  the  sophist  clothes 
ms  oUection,  which,  if  it  were  attended  to,  would  form  a  complete 
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te?  to  all  homta  improTenieiit«  and  piub^d  to  ito  eonaeqmQrea, 
WMild  plaoe  os  again  m  the  savage  state*  The  exigency  i^hich  caUa 
for  the  measure  to  which,  this  fiSiacy  is  offered  as  an  objeetioii^  way 
never  before  have  arisen ;  or  if  it  arose,  they  who  were  ezjposed  to 
Ity  may  not  have  had  ii^enuity  to  devise,  the  measure.  But^  if  the  ar- 
gument Ibe  an  objecttmi  against  a  measure  now  proposed,  00  it  ia 
equally  an  ot^ection  against  every  ether  that  ever  has  been  proposed  or 
adopted,  and  consequently  against  every  iastkntion  that  exists  at  pre- 
sent :  if  it  prove  tlmt  a  thing  now  propoaed  ought  not  to  be.done^  it 
proves  equally  that  nothing  else  ought  ever  to  have  been  done* 

3.  IrrecocabU  Lamt^ 

All  la^va  and  potrtical  institutions  are  essentially  dispositions  for  the 
ftiture,  and  the  professed  object  of  them  is  to  afford  a  steady  and  per- 
manent security  to  the  interests  of  mankind :  so  far^  therefore^  they 
may  be  said  to  be  framed  with  a  view  to  perpetuity.:  but  men  are 
fallible,  and  circumstances  change }  laws  or  institutions  may  turn  out 
to  be  defective  $  the  eatistes  which  called  them  into  existence  may  cease 
to  operate,  and  odi^  causes*  may  call  for  an  alteration :  it  is  obvious^ 
tiberefore,  that  the  principle  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  b^  and  the 
gi^Mter  part  of  them  have  been  established,  is  that  of  defeasible  per- 
p^tmiff.  The  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  as  well  the  interested,  are, 
tKnvevet*}  often  heard  to  speak  of  certain  laws  as  absolutely  irrrevocabk ; 
carrying  thereby,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance  and  absurdity, 
the  fallacy  of  the  Wisdom  of  AnceHors.  To  the  extent  of  the  pretendeci 
itnmUtaMe  law,  the  government  is  transferred  from  the  legislator  of 
the  time  beings  who  has  the  best  means  of  mformation^  and  the  live- 
lier interest  in  the  matter,  to  the-dead  legislator^  who  could  have  no 
means  of  foreknowing  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment,  and  no 
interest  equal  to  that  of  those  who  are  immediately  concerned.  The 
despotism  of  a  living  tyrant,  be  he  Caligula  or  Nero,  may  be  alleviated 
by  operating  on  the  hopes  or  apprehensions  of  the  despot  $  but  the 
deceased  neither  hears  nor  feel8«  It  should  be  observed,  that  it  is 
only  when  the  law  in  question  is  mischievous,  that  an  argument  of 
this  stamp  will  be  employed  in  support  of  it  t  if  it  be  good^  it  will  be 
stqiported  by  reasons  drawn  ffom^  its  own  excellence. 

One  shape  which  this  fallacy  has  occasionally  assumed,  is  the  sup^ 
posed  esdstence  of  a  kind  of  public  contract*  The  sacred  observance 
(A  contracts  is  «nong  the  most  important  ties  that  bind  society 
together,  Md  an  argument  drawn  from  this  source^  cannot  fiedl  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  plausibility.  A  contract,  howev^r^  is  not  in 
itself  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end^  and  in  cases  where  the  public  is 
a  party,  it  is  only  so  for  as  the  pnblic  happiness  is  the  end  in  view^ 
that  the  contract  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  A  striking  wplicaCion  <tf 
the  fallacy  to  the  sinister  purposes  of  a  small  portion  01  the  public^ 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Bktckstone. 

In  the  aiticles  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland^  for  securing 
the  ferty^five  members  of  the  latter  country  from  behig  outvoted  fay 
the  five  hundred  of  the  former,  provision  had  been  made  in  fovour  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk*  To  give  the  treaty  a  colour  of  reciproci^,  the  like 
provision  was  mode  in  fovour  of  the  Church  of  England*  Of  this 
latter  circumstance^  Blaekstone  has  artfully  availed  himself  for  the 


pWlpMe  <rf  p^emsdtig  whann^  may  be  ibund  defeotive  fai  Enff- 
Vaik  eodesiaslAclkl  lUAIit^rs.  He  etatet^  tbat  tbe  preservation  of  the 
two  chimshes,  and  tlici  maintenatloe  of  the  acts  of  uniformity  which 
MhVBshed  the  Common  Prayer,  at^  ei^pressly  declared  to  be  ^^  funda-* 
mental  and  essential  conditions"  of  the  union,  and,  therefore,  that 
any  alteration  in  the  c^nstitolions  of  either  of  the  churches,  or,  witk 
certahi  exeeptions,  in  the  litur|^  of  the  Churdh  of  England^  would  be 
an  infringement  of  those'  *^  fundamental  conditions,"  and  ^'  greatly 
endanger  the  Union."  Hence,  should  it  ever  occur  that  a  change  in 
the  established  belief  should  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  the  articles  of  the  church,— if,  for  int^tanoe,  the  opinion  should 
happen  to  gain  ground,  that  human  beings  by  the  mere  act  of  being 
born,  neither  merit  not*  incur  damnaticrU,  and  a  iirorrespouding  change 
should  be  made  in  the  article  which  enjoins  such  belief, --the  union, 
according  to  Bladkstone,  would  be  greatly  endangered^  The  absurdity 
of  this  reasoning  is  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  its  Impudence. 

Anottier  shape  which  the  fallacy  assumes,  is  that  of  a  vma^  or  pro* 
miswry  oath;  in  which  case,  as  a  sanction  to  the  engagement,  a 
supernatural  power  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  guaranteCi  Now 
this  supernatural  power  is  either  bound  or  not  bound.  If  Hot  bound, 
the  sanction  amounts  to  nothing :  if  bound,  observe  the  consequence: 
the  Almighty  is  bound  ;  and  by  whom  ?  Of  all  the  worms  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  in  tbe  shape  of  men,  there  is  not  one  who  may  not 
thus  impose  on  the  ruler  of  the  universe  any  number  of  eoHtradictory 
and  incompatible  observances.  Tho  offence  too,  which  this  Being  id 
to  visit  wiUi  punishment,  is  not  the  act  which  the  oath  was  proposed 
to  prevent,  for  that  act  may  be  indifferent  or  even  meritorious :  the 
offence  is  the  mefe  profanation  of  a  ceremony,  and  an  aot  the  most 
beneficial  to  mankind  may  become  by  this  doctrine  the  gteate«:t  orima 
in  the  estimation  o^  the  Object  oi  Religion ;  whence  tftie  ablMrdily 
follows  that  the  Being  Whose  tenderness  for  the  happiness  of  maohind 
is  among  his  most  estimable  attributes,  is  nevertheless  injured  and 
offended  by  an  act  Which  n^ay  jprotnote  tbat  happiness  in  tbe  highest 


The  statute  of  5  Ann.  c.  8.  att.  25.  s.  8«  establishes  a  ocnronaf 
tion  oath,  by  which  <he  king  vi^Ws  to  preserve  inviolate  the  settle^ 
ment  of  the  chtirch,  and  the  docttine,  worship,  discipline,  and  gOivenl«> 
ment  thereof,  as  then  by  law  establiahed.  The  utterance  of  this  vow 
was  made  during  the  late  teign,  ttie  pretence  for  perpetaating  a  mis«- 
cbievous  instance  of  misfttle  in  the  exclusion  of  tbe  CatboUcs  fimn 

Eolitical  privileges.  It  Is  obvi6Us  that  the  vdw  can  only  apply  to  the 
ing  in  bis  <^9cecutive  and  bdt  lH  h\A  le^latlve  6apai»tjr  ^  odiarwise, 
every  curate's  bill,  and  almost  every  other  statute  to  wliioh  he  gives 
his  assent,  would  be  an  infraction  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  per<- 
sists  in  viewing  It  in  a  diffierent  Ught^  he  iMe  the  optkm  of  nssigning 
his  kingly  office.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  and  make^ 
the  ob^vance  of  an  oath  the  pretenee  for  inflicting  and  perpetuating 
misery  upon  a  whole  people,  he  renders  himself  absolute  on  the  cfa^y 
condition  of  pronouncing  the  word  coa^osnce,  and  that  the  pnstended 
cheek  of  the  oath  is  la  effect  a  licence  under  the  appearance  ^f  a 
theck j-«Hdhafai8  to  the  man  in  power;  but  sueh  aa  he  figures  with  on 
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the  stage  ;  to  the  spectators  as  imposing^  to  himself,  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, they  rattle  without  restraining.  But  whatever  interpretation 
may  be  put  on  the  oath,  to  oppose  a  beneficial  measure  on  the  score  of 
religion,  is  to  employ  the  form  against  the  substance ;  the  means 
against  the  end ;  to  convert  the  terms  employed  to  magoify  the  service 
of  the  Deity,  into  instruments  of  opposing  his  designs.  To  pronounce 
such  a  vow  is  criminal,  to  persist  in  it  criminal  and  foolish.  It 
should  always  be  observed  that  this  sanction  is  more  likely  to  be 
applied  to  a  pernicious  than  a  beneficial  purpose.  Because  the  more 
manifestly  the  act  enjoined  or  prohibited,  is  beneficial,  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  be  performed  or  omitted  independently  of  the  sanction. 

4.  Laudatory  Personalities* 

This  class  of  fallacies  is  played  off  in  two  ways ; 
By  a  bold  assumption  of  superior  honesty  or  talent,  or 
By  an  unusual  affectation  of  modesty. 

Under  the  first  device,  when  any  abuse  is  dragged  to  light,  any  re- 
form proposed  or  security  demanded,  men  in  office  set  up  a  cry  of 
surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation,  as  if  their  integrity  were 
questioned  or  their  honour  wounded ;  at  the  same  time  they  dexter- 
ously throw  in  intimations  that  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  nothing 
lens  than  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  honour,  and  religion. 

The  use  of  this  fallacy  is  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  it  with  specific  disproof.  Of^  the  various  official  malefac- 
tors there  is  not  one  in  whose  defence  this  fallacy  has  not  been  urged : 
no  matter  what  the  delinquency  or  how  clearly  proved,  up  starts  some 
friend  of  the  accused,  and  roundly  asserts  his  entire  integrity  and 
i^>titude,  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed  when  it  rests  on  such  high 
authority.  Ordinarily  we  judge  of  men's  character  by  their  conduct ; 
this  fallacy  calls  on  us  to  judge  of  their  conduct  by  their  character : 
and  this  too,  notwithstanding  the  indisputable  principle  of  politics, 
that  no  possible  degree  of  virtue  in  those  who  rule  can  justify  us  in 
dispensing  with  the  safeguard.of  good  laws  and  public  investigation. 
Assertions  such  as  those  we  have  noticed,  are  not  only  irrelevant  to 
anv  question  of  reform  or  of  improved  public  security,  but  they  in- 
volve assumptions  opposed  to  the  known  qualities  of  human  nature ; 
they  deny  the  influence  of  private  interest  in  cases  where  it  operates 
wiUi  the  most  unfailing  certainty ;  they  are  as  easily  made  by  the 
most  profligate,  as  by  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind,  and  are  much 
iBore  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  profligate.  The  virtuous  man, 
i>eing  what  he  is,  has  that  chance  for  being  esteemed  as  such ;  the 
profligate  self-trumpeter,  having  no  such  hope  of  reputation,  relies  on 
4he  conjunct  effect  of  his  own  efirontery,  and  the  imbecility  of  his 
hearars. 

An  equal  assumption  of  superiority  is  involved  in  the  other  mode  of 
playing  off  this  fallacy  by  an  unusual  affectation  of  modesty.  When 
a  defect  in  our  institutions  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  an  unobjection- 
able remedy  proposed^  up  starts  the  man  in  office,  and  instead  of  giving 
any  definite  answer,  meet^  the  proposal,  with,  '^  I  am  not  prepared" 
to  do  so  and  so ;  ^'  1  am  not  prepared  to  say,"  &c. ;  with  other  phrases 
of  similar  import :  the  meaning  of  which,  put  into  plain  EngUsh,  is, 
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*'  If  I,  who  am  so  muGh  your  superior  in  rank  and  intelligence^  avow 
myself  incapable,  of  forming  a  judgment,  what  presumption  must  it  be 
in  you  to  pronounce  your  conclusions  on  the  subject." 

The  part  of  a  man  of  probity  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 
If  he  is  not  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment,  he  is  not  prepared  to  con- 
demn, and  ought  not^  therefore,  to  oppose  :  the  utmost  he  is  warranted 
in  doing,  if  sincere,  is  to  ask  for  time  to  consider. 


Faixacibs  of  Dangbb. 

Among  these,  the  four  following  may  be  enumerated  as  obtaining 
the  most  extensive  currency. 
Vituperative  personalities. 
Incitement  to  distrust. 
Dread  of  innovation. 
Skreen  for  offenders  in  office. — Firsl  then,  of 

(5.)  Vituperative  Personalities^ 

Nothing  but  laborious  application  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
intellect  can  enable  a  man  to  employ  successfully  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, relevant  arguments  drawn  from  the  subject  itself.  To  employ 
personalities,  neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  requisite :  in  this  sort  of 
contest  the  most  idle  and  ignorant  are  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to 
the  most  industrious  and  highly -gifted  individuals,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  for  those  who  would  speak  without  the  trouble  of 
thinking :  close  and  relevant  arguments,  have  very  little  hold  on  the 
passions,  which  they  serve  rather  to  quell  than  to  inflame,  while  in 
personalities  there  is  always  something  stimulant  whether  they  are 
employed  in  praise  or  blame.  These  are  among  the  prevailing  causes 
of  the  frequent  recourse  to  vituperative  personalities,  which  in 
common  with  other  fallacies  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  quality  of 
irrelevancy,  and  produce  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  attention  from 
the  measure  to  the  man.  As  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  apply  at  all, 
they  apply  with  as  much  force  to  good  measures  as  to  bad,  for  there  is 
no  good  measure  which  may  not  be  supported  or  even  introduced  by 
a  bad  man. 

These  fallacies  are  commonlv  employed  in  one  of  the  five  following 
shapes.  Imputation  of  bad  aesign.  Imputation  of  bad  character. 
Imputation  of  bad  motive.  Imputation  of  inconsistency.  Imputation 
of  suspicious  connexions. 

In  the  Imputation  of  bad  design^  the  9'>phist  calls  for  the  4  ejection  of 
a  measure,  on  the  presumption  that  the  proposer  of  it  intends  to  brin^ 
forward  at  a  futtire  time,  some  pernicious  measure  connected  with 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  answer  is,  reject  the  second  measure  if 
it  be  proposed,  and  proved  to  be  pernicious  :  but  the  possibility  that 
a  second  may  be  proposed,  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  first,  sup* 
posing  the  first  appears  to  be  of  itself  unexceptionable  \  and  if  it  be 
exceptionable,  the  indication  of  its  defects  is  the  proper  way  to  procure 
its  rejection. 

As  to,  the  Imputation  of  bad  character^  allow  this  argument  the 
effsa.of  a  conclusive  one,  and  you  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  ta 
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withdraw  you  from  the  support  of  ii  measure  which  you  esteem  good,  or 
force  you  to  support  one  which  you  msy  esteem  Imd.  Is  it  good  ?  the 
man  of  bad  character  embraces^  and  by  the  supposition  you  reject  it : 
is  it  bad  ?  he  blames,  and  you  in  consequence  adopt  it*  Give  yourself 
up  to  any  such  blind  antipathy^  and  you  are  no  If  ss  in  the  power  of 
your  adversaries,  thim  by  a  cbrrespondently  irrational  sympathy  and 
obsequiousness  you  place  yourself  at  th^  mercy  of  your  friends. 

The  imputation  (^  bad  motivey  is  perhaps  the  most  stupid  and  absurd 
of  all  the  vituperative  personalities,  both  because  there  is  no  mode  of 
ascertaining  with  preci^ipfi  th^  real  motives  of  men,  and  because,  if  a 
measure  be  good  it  is  indifferent  what  were  the  motives  of  its  author; 
ff  it  be  bad,  its  assignis^bje  defepts  9?*^  tb^  ground  on  which  to>  oppose 
it.  By  a  bad  motive,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  mcaot  a  view  to  private 
advantage  $  but  if  the  measure  be  beneficial  to  the  community^  is  it 
the  worse  because  the  proposer  may  profit  by  it  also  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Imputation  of  inconsi$teneyy  admitting  the  fitct 
of  the  inconsistency,  the  utmost  it  can  amount  to  in  the  character  of 
an  argument  against  a  proposed  measure,  is,  the  affording  a  presump- 
tion of  bad  design  or  of  bad  character  in  a  certain  way  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  of  the  fiitility  of  these  arguments  a  view  has  already  been 
giyen,  Tliey  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  individual,but  form 
no  logical  objection  to  the  measure  he  supports. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  Imputation  of  iutpioious  oofinexiens, 
-<^ven  admitting  the  existence  of  the  connexion,  the  improbity  of  Ihe 
associate,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  him  over  die  person  to  whom 
^e  connexion  is  objected, — stands  on  the  same  ground,  and  is  open  to 
the  same  refiitation  as  the  four  preceding.  There  are  &w  political 
measures  in  which  men  of  ail  degrees  in  the  scale  of  probity  and  im- 
probity, may  not  be  engaged  on  both  sides. 

Imputation  founded  on  identity  of  denomination  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding  fallacy,  which  has  been  frequently  urged  against  the 
claini  of  the  Catholics  to  an  equal  participation  in  civil  rights.  ^^  Such 
and  such  enormities  have  been  perpetrated  by  men  who  in  former 
times  bore  the  same  denomination  as  you,  and  such  we  may  expect 
fropi  you ;  we  judge  of  your  intentions  by  the  conduct  of  your  prede- 
cessors." About  the  same  time  that  these  enormities  were  committed 
by  Catholics,  similar  enormities  were  committed  by  the  Protestants, 
and  may  therefore  in  bpth  oases  be  ascribed  ratlter  to  the  ignorance 
and  ferocity  pf  the  period  than  to  any  particular  modification  of  fSiith. 
In  other  European  countries  the  spirit  and  interests  of  the  professors 
of  Papacy,  as  well  as  of  Protestantism,  have  so  far  changed,  that  like 
enormities  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  score  of 
religion :  it  remains  therefore,  for  those  who  resort  to  this  argument 
^gauist  the  British  Catholics,  to  show  that  in  spirit  and  interests  they 
alone  remain  unchanged.  To  punish  the  existing  generation  for  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  purge  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles  because  their  predecessors  had  the  plague  in  1790* 

6.  Itfteittment  to  JWeima. 
This  fallacy  arises  out  of,  and  much  resembles  the  InqmMtot^  of 
i^  character  and  bad  design.    It  calls  for  the  rejection  of  a  measure, 
90t  for  WS  4^ec;t  iidierent  in  it,  hut  on  the  grouiid  that  ft  may  pave 
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the  way  for  nuscUevoiis  measures  berednter.  ^'  In  what  is  now  pro- 
posed,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  no  great  mischief,  but  in  the  quarter 
io  which  this  measure  originates,  there  are  mere  behind  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion."  Assuming  that  this  is  addressed  to  persons  who 
Iwve  the  faculty  of  choice,  the'i»llacy  supposes  them  so  imbecile  as  not 
to  be  able  tq  distinguish  between  good  and  bad^  or  eren  as  being, 
prone  to  adopt  the  Imd.  If,  of  two  measures  proposed  at  the  smne 
time,  01)6  were  good,  and  the  other  biKi,  It  would  be  absurd  enough 
to  reject  both  because  one  was  bad  $  but  the  IbUacy  In  quesUon  goes 
aificb  farther,  and  callH  on  us  to  reject  a  good  measure,  because  by 
possibility  it  mny  be  followed  by  a  ImnI  ime.  But  if  the  measure  be 
ngeeted  on  this  ground,  sp  ought  every  other  that  ^ver  has  been  or  can 
be  proposed ;  for  there  is  no  measure^  however  good,  that  may  not 
possibly  be  fi>Uowed  by  a  bad  one.  Absurd  as  the  argument  may  ap- 
pear, there  are  fen^  more  frequently  employed  in  Parliament.  From 
tlie  woolsack)  it  has  recently  been  objected  to  the  bii)  for  allowing 
Unitarjana  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  their  own  chapels, 
that  tbe  measure^  however  proper  in  itself^  mq^ht  tend  to  sanction  fu- 
ture measores  detrimental  to  the  church. 

7«  Dread  of  Ipnofmihn. 

IfU9ap0ii(m  is  one  of  those  words,  which  in  addition  to  the  principal 
iden  conveyed  by  it,  annexes  also  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation.  By 
ImmnMtiioft^  is  meant,  not  only  chauge,  but  change  attended  with  pre- 
pondernting  inconvenience,  and  it  presents  a  fallacy  most  influential 
OQ  those  who  receive  without  examination  the  vague  ideas  expressed 
by  ordinary  language.  Their  imagination  conjures  up  a  train  of 
spectres  winch  the  judgmeot  is  unable  to  subdue,  and  foremost  among 
them,  tbe  demon  Anarchy.  The  absurdity  of  the  argument  intended 
Id  be  included  in  the  word  Innovation,  is  so  glaring  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  Autfaer  exposure.  Whatever  is  now  e$itAUihmeni  was  once 
mmnpi^tiimf  so  that  the  pbjection  is  applicable  to  all  measures  that  ever 
have  bcffo  or  ever  may  be  proposed.  Whether  or  not  the  measure 
propoeed,  be  now  proposed  for  the  first  time,  is,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  prpduQing  cauUmi,  i^  matter  of  indifference,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  enquiry ;  viz.  whether 
or  not  the  measure  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
gr^teft  number. 

BqmUy  irrelevant  is  the  oounti^r-fallacy  sometimes  resorted  to,  in 
apsw^  to  the  foregoing,  that  tbe  change  proposed  is  not  innovation, 
but  a  return  ta  an  original  state  of  things ;  an  argument  which  with 
no  leas  ^orance  than  sincerity  has  been  used  by  many  of  the  advo- 
cntea  ot  parliamentary  reform.  Whether  .the  assertion  be  true  or 
Mse,  it  ia  no  argument  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  which 
esxisted  under  the  Tudors  and  Planlagenets.  The  goodness  or  badness 
of  a  measure  depends  on  the  e^ots  it  is  likely  to  pn>duce  in  the  present 
poature  of  affairs  y  )ts  correspondence  with  or  dtfibrence  from  the 
mstilntkmi  of  our  foreikthersy  whose  political  situation  bore  ng  more 
rei^nhiaiioe  to  our  own  thiga  their  morals  or  manners,  is^  compara- 
tively, a  matter  of  indifference. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  even  the  most  beneficial  change 
withoot  producing  s<Hne  inconvenience,  and. this  it  is  that  has  given 
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such  influoice  to  the  word  itmotaiian.  Whenever,  however,  a  pro- 
posed  change  is  likely  to  be  attended  witli  more  inconvenience  than 
advantage,  it  is  so  easy  and  so  relevant  to  specify  the  inconvenience 
apprehended,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  such  inconvenience  does  not 
exist,  when  in  lieu  of  naming  it,  the  objector  has  recourse  to  the  cry 
of  innovation. 

8.  Skreen  far  Offenders  in  Office. 

This  fallacy  consists  in  affecting  to  consider  any  disapprobation  of 
the  persons  by  whom  or  the  system  on  which  the  business  of  govern- 
ment is  conducted,  as  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  government 
itself.  ^*  Oppose  us^  you  oppose  government ;  bring  us  into  con* 
tempty  you  bring  government  into  contempt,  and  anarchy  and  civil 
war  are  the  consequence." 

So  long  as  government  continues  in  a  state  short  of  absolute  per- 
fection, there  will  be  no  mode  of  clearing  it  of  abuses,  but  by  the 
indication  of  imperfections  which  may  eadst  either  in  the  conduct  of 
its  functionaries,  or  in  the  system  under  which  they  act ;  and  no  im- 
perfection can  be  pointed  out  without  producing  aversion  or  contempt 
m  proportion  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  imperfection.  But 
so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  aversion  or  contempt  for  public 
functionaries,  or  even  for  the  system  under  which  they  act,  is  any 
proof  of  aversion  or  contempt  towards  government  itself,  that  it  is 
generally  a  proof  of  the  opposite  affection.  The  person  expressing 
the  contempt  does  not  thefefore  wish  that  there  should  be  no  public 
fiinctionaries,  but  that  their  conduct  should  be  better  regulated ;  just 
as  the  man  who  blames  a  particular  lawyer  or  physician,  i»not  there- 
fore chargeable  with  any  desire  to  abolish  law  and  medicine,  but  sim- 
ply with  an  intention  to  discourage  bad,  and  encourage  good 
practitioners.  The  disposition  to  submit  to  government  is  not  pro- 
duced by  any  such  consideration  as  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  several 
fimctionaries  of  which  it  is  composed :  payment  of  taxes,  and  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  courts  of  justice,  do  not  depend  on  the  good  or  ill 
opinion  entertained  in  regard  to  the  officers  by  whom  the  business  of 
those  departments  is  carried  on,  but  on  the  desire  for  that  security 
which  can  alone  be  attained  in  its  highest  degree  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  a. good  system  of  government. 

Another  shape  which  this  fallacy  assumes  is  that  of  attempting  to 
scare  off  accusation  by  heaping  obloquy  on  the  accuser  in  case  he  fails 
to  substantiate  his  charge. — "  Infamy  must  attach  somewhere,'*  said  one 
of  the  ministers,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  charge  made  some  years  ago- 
against  a  member  of  the  Royal  fiunily.  But  an  insinuation  to  this 
effect  has  an  unlimited  implication ;  the  tendency  of  the  fallacy,  is,  by 
intimidation,  to  prevent  all  true  charges  ftom  being  made,  and  thereby 
to  secure  impunity  to  delinquency  in  every  shape.  As  a  general 
proposition,  applying  to  all  public  accusations,  nothing  can  be  nlore 
mischievous,  as  well  as  fidlacious.  Supposing  the  charge  unfounded, 
it  may  have  been  accompanied  with  malafidesy  (consciousness  of  its 
injustice;)  temerity  ovly }  or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  blameless; 
and  it  is  in  the  first  case  alone  that  in&my  can  attach  upon  him  who 
brings  it  forwards 
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Fallacies  ot  Delaf 

Among  these  we  sball  consider — 
No  complaiDt, 
False  consolations. 
The  procrastinator's  argument, 
Snail's-pace  argument ;  and 
Artful  diversion. 

9.  No  Compkuni. 

A  remedy  being  proposed  for  some  incimteatable  abuse,  it  is  fre- 
quently objected  that  no  complaitU  on  the  subject  has  been  heard ; 
and  the  argument  amounts  to  this,  "  Nobody  complains,  therefore 
nobody  suffers."  Now  if  government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communitv,  measures  of  precaution  and  prevention  ought  to  be  as 
much  witKin  its  province  as  measures  of  redress :  but  the  fallacy  in 
question  goes  to  establish  a  maxim  in  legislation,  opposed  to  the 
most  ordinary  prudence  of  common  life :  it  would  tell  us  to  abstain 
from  building  parapets  to  a  bridge,  till  the  number  of  accidents  had 
raised  a  universal  clamour.  The  argument,  indeed,  might  be  less 
absurd,  if  complaints  could  be  made  without  difficulty  or  expense, — if 
they  were  likely  to  be  attended  to,-— or  if  the  parties  suffering  had  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  their  distress. 
It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  conceive  a  greater  mass  of  suffering 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  denial  of  justice ; — by  the  uncertainty,  de- 
lay, and  expence,  which  put  justice  out  of  the  reach  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  pecple;  and  yet  the  greater  number  of  men,  instead  of  ascribing 
this  suffering  to  the  palpable  defects  of  our  judicial  institutions,  are 
wont  to  conceive  it  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  law  in  general,  and 
instead  of  uniting  in  complaints  to  the  legislature,  submit  to  the  evil 
with  the  same  kind  of  patience  as  they  would  endure  an  earthquake, 
or  any  other  unavoidable  physical  calamity.  In  like  mann^,  from  the 
prevailing  ignorance  with  regard  to  legislation,  the  cause  of  nume- 
rous and  severely  felt  evils,  has  scarcely  come  to  be  suspected  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  If  therefore  the  legislator  refuse  to  correct  an  evil, 
because  from  ignorance,  or  any  other  reason,  the  people  omit  to 
complain,  h^  proves  that  his  end  is  not  tlie  public  advantage,  but  his 
own« 

10.  The  fallacy  of  Fabe  Consohtians 
Consists  in  holding  out  the  misery  of  other  nations  as  a  reason  for 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  our  own. 

Hie  fallacy  is  almost  too  gross  to  admit  of  fiirther  exposure  than  is 
contained  in  the  mere  statement  of  it.  Pushed  to  its  consequences  it 
opposes  every  step  in  the  progress  of  human  improvement, — ^for  with 
the  exception  of  the  sidgle  nation  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  there  is 
none  of  whom  it  may  not  be  said  there  are  others  more  miserable  than 
themselves.  If  the  end  of  government  be  the  production  of  the  greiitest 
degree  of  happiness,  it  is  no  advance  towards  that  end  to  indicate  the 
misery  of  others.  Few  would  venture  to  maintain  that  our  roads  ought 
not  to  be  improved  because  they  have  worse  roads  in  France,  or  that  a 
tradesman  ought  not  to  receive  the  whole  of  his  debt, .  because  neigh- 
bouring tradesmen  may  have  lost  half  theurs;  and  yet,  in  the  debates 
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on  Negro  Slavery^  it  has  been  grayely  argued  that  nothing  need  be 
done  for  the  blacks^  because  their  condition  is  less  bad  than  that  of 
five  millions  of  Irish.  Admitting  the  fiu^t  to  be  true,  if  it  is  meant  to 
be  inferred  that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  blacks,  because  the 
Irish  labourers  are  starving,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
imbecile  or  noiarious  argument. 

11.  The  Procradmatar^i  argument. 
Is  the  resort  of  a  dishonest  opponent,  who  seeks  to  postpone  and 
elude  a  question,  and  to  obtain  ultimate  impunity  or  success  by  wear- 
ing oiit  the  other  skle^  With  delay.  <^  IPuft  a  UttU'-^thiM  u.not  the 
iimg  /"  Such  is  commonly  the  naked  assertion  and  exhortation  ;-^but 
ualesa  it  is  very  clearly  shown  why  this  is  not  the  time,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  objection  exists  not  in  the  judgment  but  in  the  will. 
Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  ?  was  the  question  put  by  Jesus  to 
the  official  hypocrites*  The  proper  day  to  do  good — ^the  proper  day  to 
remove  a  nuisance^ — ^is  the  first  day  on  which  it  can  be  done  :  Who- 
ever opposes  it  on  that  day,  vrill>  ii  he  dare,  oppose  it  on  every  other. 

13.  Sntfif #-pa6s  Jrgumeni ;  or,  Oraditai  Chan^$. 

This  fidlacy,  of  the  same  nature  as  tlie  last,  is  one  of  the  most  fire- 
quent  and  emeacious  among  those  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  im- 
provement. 

A  plan  is  advanced,  which  requires  a  certain  number  of  concurrent 
acts  to  render  it  eflcacious ;  the  fallacy  proposes  to  enter  on  thetti  one 
by  otie,  and  to  frustrate  the  scheme  by  disjointing  it.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  termed  gradual;  its  advocates  taking  credit  to  them- 
selves^ as  moderate^  sound,  practical  men,  and  of  course  stigmatising 
their  opponents  as  violent,  precipitate,  visionary,  theoretical,  &c. 
The  argument  derives  its  influence  from  the  mode  in  which  abstract 
terms  are  taken  metaphorically  from  physical  objects.  A  patient 
killed  by  rapid  bleeding, — a  carriage  overturned  by  runaway  horses, — 
a  vessel  upset  by  carrying  too  much  sail;  such  are  the  ideas  connected 
with  the' word  preeifitaHm ;  while  the  opposite  of  them  are  conveyed 
by  the  word  gradual^  so  that  whenever  precipitation  is  objected  to  a 
l^Mlative  measure,  it  never  fails  to  excfceahost  of  indefinite  apprehen- 
simiB.  Butwheretheproposersof  any  suchmeasurearefturly  chargieable 
with  undue  haste,  the  obvious  and  assignable  consequences  of  theif 
precipitation  may  be  at  once  pointed  out,  and  would  afford  unanswer- 
able arguments  against  them.  When  instead  of  this,  recourse  \i  had  to 
a  vague  recommendation  of  graduality,  we  may  be  satisflied  that  the 
oppesers  of  the  measure  have  bo  real  objections  to  urge.  As 
where  the  scope  of  a  plan,  is,  to  remove  by  some  one  measure,  a 
oumber  of  abuses,  each  connected  with  the  other  ;  apposing  the  plan 
to  have  been  maturely  and  deliberately  framed,  none  but  a  person 
interested  in  the  support  of  the  abUMs,  woUM  object  to  a  general  abo- 
litioti  of  them,  or  claim  credit  for  wisdom  and  mediation  in  suggest- 
ing a  removal  one  by  one.  Take,  for  instance,  a  plan  for  abolishing 
all  gaol-foes  }  none  but  a  gaoler  Would  condemn  the  plan  as  preci- 
pitate because  it  included  all  the  gaols  in  the  country,  or  wotlld  have 
the  impudcaoe  to  phune  himself  upon  his  wisdom  and  moderation  for 
propmng  tafitead,  a  gradual  and  suceesshre  abolition ;  as  for  Newgate, 
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one  year ;  for  die  Fleet  prison^  the  next ;  for  the  King's  Bendi  in  a 
third ;  and  so  on  for  a  eentory*  'traniifer  the  scene  to  domestic  lifc, 
and  suppose  a  num  who  has  mn-  himself  into  debt  by  keeping  six  race- 
horses, when  he  has  only  the  means  of  keeping  one:— -an  advocate  of 
the  gradual  system  woald  recommend  to  his  friend  something  of  this 
sort; — Spend  the  first  year  in  considering  which  of  yoor  horses  to  give 
up ;  die  next  year,  if  you  can  satisfy  yourself  which  it  shall  be,  give 
up  one :  by  this  sacrifice,  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions  and  your  re- 
putation for  economy  wiU  be  established,  and  you  need  think  no  more 
about  the  matter.  ' 

13.  FaBacy  of  arifid  diversion. 

A  measure  is  proposed,  which,  on  account  of  its  obvious  utility,  can 
neither  be  safely  attacked,  nor  openly  resisted : — ^The  fallacy  consists 
in  su^esting  some  other  m^isure  whicb  bears  a  similaritv  in  name  or 
nature  to  the  original  ptenf,  and  in  promising  to  bring  it  forward  at  an 
nearly  opp<Htnnity.  You  tlieh  give  formal  notice  of  your  intention  to 
propose  Aismeasare.  'The  matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
cogipisscd  in  die  «ane'  'Session  f  you  accordingly  announce  your 
intention  for  the  ntf  t  Session.  Wfaen  the  next  Session  comes,  die 
measurer  is'of  too  j^reat  imiportance  to  be  brought  on  the  carpet  at  the 
eommencement  of  the'  Session ;  at  that  period  it  is  not  mature  enough : 
if  you  cannot  delay' it  any  longer,  you  bring  it  forward  just  as  the 
Session  doses.  Hme  is  thus  gained,  and  without  any  decided  loss  on 
the  score  of  reputation,  for  what  you  und^took  has  been  to  the  -letter 
p^fomied.  When  the  measure  has  at  length  been  brought  in,  you 
may  take  your  choice  between  operations  for  fiirther  delay,  and  ope- 
rations for  frustrating  the  original  plan  :  If  you  choose  delay,  extreme 
difficulty  and  extreme  importance  are  themes  on  which  you  blow 
the  trumpet,  and  which  are  sure  to  be  sufficiendy  echoed.  If  you 
pfefer  cdhi]dete  firustratidn  of  the  original  plan,  you  substitute  another, 
bearing  ik>  rehaion  to  it  but  idendty  of  name. 


IV.   FALiACJfBS  OF  CONTbsiON. 

•     « 

Of  this  class  we  shall  ha^e  to  examine  fourteen  t — 

Anti-rational  fallacies. 

Paradoxical  assertion. 

Cause  and  obstacle  confounded. 

Fallacy  of  partiality. 

The  end  jufiitifies  the  means. 

Not  measures,  but  men. 

Opposer  General's  argument. 


QK8tioii-b^;ging  appeUadves. 
Sham  distinctions. 
Impostor  terms. 

'%T      Z—  1»^* 

Vague  generalities. 
Alleyoncal  idols. 
Sweeping  classlficationd. 
Rqirtech  of  popular  corruption. 


14.  OiM»<toff-^fi^g  opp^Aff/ii^.  ' 
The  nUtore  and  unhappy  firequency  of  i4>peUadves  df  this  kind  have 
alnendy.  bei^  fully  brou^t  to  view  in  the  opening  of  this  treatise. 

The  foU^y  consists  in  assuming  the  poitat  U>  be  debated,  by  employ- 
ing^ inslMd  of  neutral  terms,  terms  eulogistic  or  dyslogistic,  as  may 
Imt  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Thus  if  you  wish  to  recom- 
mend a  proposed  cfumge  or  alteration,  (neutral  terms,}  in  wluch  never- 
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thdl^$i  you  aire  unabie  to  poiittout  any  asBigiiahle  advantages,  you  call 
it  boldly  an  impravemeni ;  (the  eulogistic  term :)— ^if  you  are  hostile 
to  the  change,  but  at  the  same  time  are  unable  to  ^lecify  any  pre- 
ponderating inconvenience  as  likely  to  result  from  it,  you  brand  it  at 
once  with  the  dyslogistic  term,  innovation,  which  having  happily  for 
your  purpose,  contracted  a  bad  sense,  means  something  which  is  new 
and  bad  at  the  same  time,  anid  so  saves  you  the  trouble  of  aay  fiirther 
argument.  In  this  same  manner  you  designate  your  own  belief  and 
•practice  with  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  as  religion,  piety,  zeal,  ortho- 
doxy, and  so  forth;  the  belief  and  practice  of  those  who  differ  from 
you,  as  superstition,  credulity,  fanaticism,  blasphemy,  and  the  like. 
Theonly  way  to  expose  an  orator  who  deals  largely  in  these  terms 
is  drily  to  shew  that  the  ihinff  of  which  he  is  speaking  may  always  be 
-characterised  under  three  different  names,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  speaker ;  but  the  potency  and  extent  of  this  instrument  of  decep- 
tion are  most  deplorable.  Our  ideas  of  things  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  words  which  usually  represent  tliem,  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  words  in  addition  to  the  thing  they  represent,  r^reeent 
also  as  inseparably  connected  with  it,  some  sentiment  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  reflexion  and  enquiry  to  detik^h 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  to  view  the  thing  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  close  examination.  The  speaker  often  employs  a  word  of  this  cast, 
without  any  intention  to  deceive,  and  the  hearer  often  falls  into  the 
snarOi without  suspecting  its  existence. 
Of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing  fallacy,  and  closely  allied  to  it, 


(15.)  Sham  distinctions. 
By  which,  sham  approbation,  accorded  to  a  state  of  things  under  its 
eulogistic  name,  is  employed  as  a  mask  or  cloak  for  the  real  opposition 
made  to  the  same  state  of  things  under  a  dyslogistic  name.  Take,  f^r 
example.  Liberty  and  Licentiousness  of  the  Press,  The  benefit  derived 
to  the  community,  by  allowing  the  press  to  give  publicity  to  the  oflScial 
faults  and  errors  of  public  men,  is  so  incontestable,  that  few  will  openly 
declare  themselves .  hostile  to  the  Liberty  of  the  press.  This  benefit 
however  cannot  be  attained  without  some  attendant  inconvenience. 
The  press,  like  every  thing  of  human  origin,  is  fallible,  and  along  witli 
true  imputations,  false  ones  will  occasionally  be  made :  till  the  law  has 
defined  what  is  libellous,  observations  will  often  wander  from  the 
public  to  the  private  conduct  of  tfie  individual  arraigned ;  and  the  ob- 
servations will  be  couched  in  language  more  or  less  acrimonious  and 
vituperative.  In  this  state  of  things  there  are  no  means  of  excluding 
unjust  and  coarse  attacks,  without  excluding  just  ones  also  ;  an  alter- 
native to  which  no  firiend  of  the  people  would  resort  if  the  benefit 
arising  firom  the  power  of  making  just  accusations  preponderated  over 
the  inconvenience  of  admitting  ocearfonal  unjust  ones.  About  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Without  the  check  of  the  press,  the  misdoings 
of  public  men  are  subject  to  no  other  control  than  that  of  impeach- 
ment by  law ;  and  if,  as  generally  happens,  they  are  themselves  the 
arbiters  of  impeachment,  the  press  is  the  only  safeguard  against  all 
the  evils  of  arbitrary  power :— ^uch  is  the  extent  of  the  benrat.  The 
inconvenience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  reality  slight :  the  channel 
which  has  been  used  for  attack  is  equally  open  for  defence^  and  trutii 
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mast  quickly  prevail  if  the  individual  attacked  be  innocent ;  it  ought 
also  to  be  remembered,  thatthe  public  man  will  resort  to  this  defence* 
with  the  advantage  of  having  at  command  all  the  wealth  and  talent  of 
the  country ;  that  censure  is  the  tax  which  has  always  been  submitted 
toby  eminence,  and  that  he  who  accepts  u  public  situation  has  no 
luore  right  to  complain  that  his  conduct  is  freely  scrutinized,  than  a 
soldier,  that  he  is  shot  at  in  battle. 

The  enemy  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  however,  fastens  upon  the 
hiconveniences  inseparable  from  it  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  law  of 
libel  3  these  inconveniences  he  stigmatizes  with  the  appellation  of 
LieeHtiausness,  and  under  pretence  of  suppressing  licentiousness,  would 
in  effect  annihilate  all  freedom  of  discussion.  In  truth,  when  his 
meaning  comes  to  be  sifted,  it  appears  that  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  is  the  disclosure  of  any  abuse  from  which  he  or  his  derive  advan*- 
tige,  and  from  the  indication  of  which  they  are  liable  to  sustain  loss 
er  shame ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  such  disclosure,  and  such  only, 
from  whic^  they  apprehend  no  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Next  in  order  come — 

(16.)  Tmposlor  terms, 

By  which,  in  order  to  justify  or  disguise  a  thing  indefensible  under 
its  real  name,  recourse  is  had  to  some  more  general  term,  which  to- 
gether with  the  indefensible  thing  includes  others,  the  objects  of  appro- 
bation. The  word  gallantrt/,  for  instance,  has  two  senses  \  in  the  one  it 
denotes  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  sex  the  disposition  to  manifest 
towards  the  weaker  that  attention  and  kindness  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life ;  in  the  other  it  is,  in  the  main, 
synonimous  to  adultery. — ^Now,  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  committed 
idsJUry,  and  he  shall  scarcely  thank  you  for  the  compliment  \  insinuate 
the  same  thing  by  calling  him  a  man  of  gallantry,  the  complacency  of 
his  smile  will  indicate  bis  self  satisfiMstion,  and  show  how  little  he 
disclaims  the  charge,  although  there  may  beno  foundation  for  it  in  hct. 
To  take  another  example — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word  re- 
presentation, it  is  totally  incompatible  with  a  system  of  election  proce- 
dure, which  induces  of  enables  an  elector,  from  the  hope  of  private 
profit  or  the  fear  of  private  loss,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whom  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  supported ;  to  defend  such  a  system  under  its  true 
appellation,  corruption^  would  be  inipossible :  its  abettors  therefore 
speak  of  it  by  an  ambiguous  word,  expressing  in  one  sense  this  state  of 
racts  which  they  camiot  deny,  and  in  another,  another  state  of  facts  to 
which  no  one  could  Oijjeci.  This  word  is,  influence.  Influence  of  the 
Cnmm;  Influence  of  Property.  Now  influence  is  of  two  kinds.  Influ- 
enee  of  will  on  will ;  influence  of  understanding  on  understanding. 
Id  the  exercise  of  the^  former  arise  all  the  evils  occasioned  by  des- 
potism or  aristocracy.— The  exercise  of  the  latter  is  no  other  than  the 
exercise  of  human  reason,  a  guide  which  like  other  guides  is  liable  to 
err;  bat  which  in  political  as  well  as  private  matters  is  the  only  guide 
we  can  procure,  or  ought  to  follow. 

But  when  the  present  state  of  election  procedure  is  admitted  to  be 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  crowny  or  the  influence  of  property,  the 
hearer,  doubtful,  perhaps,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the  word  influ- 
is  applied,  receives  it  for  the  most  part  with  an  in<Sstinct  if  not 
absolute  sentiment  of  approbation. 
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17*  Vagne  yeneraUiiei. 

An  expression  is  va^ue  and  amMguous,  when  it  designates  bjr  oae 
and  the  same  appellative  an  object  which  may  be  good  or  bad^  accfon^ 
ing  to  circumstances ;  an4.ifin  th^  cour3e  of  enquiry  touching  th^ 
qualities  of  such  an  object  such  an  expressi<Hi  is  emplqye^  without  a 
recognition  of  this  distinction^  the  ^expression  operates  as  a  fidlacy. 
Talte  for  instance  the  terms  GovernmeiSl^  hafM^  Mora^ls^  Refigipn:  each 
of  these  may  be  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances ;  for  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are^  bad  gDvemmentji^  Jbad 
laws,  'bad  systems  of  morals,  and  bad  religions. 

The  bare  circumstance,  therefore,  of  a  man's  attaclcing  government, 
law,  morals,  or  religion,  does  not  of  itself  afford  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  engaged  in  any  tiling  blameable :  if  |iis  efforts,  are 
directed  only  against  that  which  is  bad  in  each,  they  may  be,  produc- 
tive c^good  to  any  extent.  This  essential  distinction  the  4e£^deir  of 
abuse  takes  care  to  ktep  out  of  sigh^  and  boldly  imputes  ,to  hiq  oppo-r 
nent  an  intention  to  subvert  all  government,  laws,  morals,  pr  religion. 

This  is  usually  done,  rather  in  the  way  of  insinuation  than  of  dirfM^t 
assertion. — ^Propose  any  thing  with  a  view  to  improving  the  actual 
practice  in  government,  law,  or  religion,  you  are  immediately  treated 
with  an  oration  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  objects  of  general 
regard,  from  which  oration  the  hearer  is  desired  to  infer  that  the 
existence  of  diem  is  incompatible  with  the  measure  proposed.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  in  political  debates  recourse  is  so  frequently  had 
to  such  expressions  as  Order ;  Social  Order  ;  Eatabluhmemt ;  MaichksM 
OnuUiutian ;  Balance  cf  Pcwer. 

Order  J — SocmI  Order, — can  mean  little  more  than  that  state  of  things 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  speaker ;  for  the  system  established  un£r 
CaUgula  or  Bonaparte^  was  by  each  of  them  probably  styled  and  es- 
teemed the  perfection  of  social  order.  For  this  indefinite  expression 
substitute  one  more  precise,  and  the  Sophist  is  immediately  defeated ; 
instead  oi  enquiring  m  what  way  a  measure  proposed  may  affect  sodat 
order,  ask  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  greatest  happiness  i^ihe  greats 
est  nawbety  and  the  apprehensions  excitra  for  the  nite  of  social  order 
will  probably  be  soon  allayed. 

The  same  pbservatiotis  apply  to  the  word  Establishment,  whether  of 
church  <Mr  state.  • 

So  BStoMatchkse  CMi^tittftfaii/-— if  the  constitution  means  the  actual 
state  of  government,  it  has  at  least  some  bad  points  as  well  as  good. 
It  affords  facilities  for  waste  of  public  money,  d^redation,  and  oppres* 
sion  in  almost  every  department.  Now  in  their  own  names,  Waste, 
Dq>redation,  and  Oppression  cannot  be  toasted :  Gentlemen  cannot 
cry.  Waste  for  ever  i  Depredation  for  ever  !  Oppression  for  ever !  but, 
The  Constitution  for  ever  1  This  they  may  and  do  cry,  and  makeamerit 
of  ft.  Applied  to  the  government  of  England,  tibe  word  Constittttiim  is 
pre-eminently  indeterminate  and  unmeaning.  As  a  designation  of  the 
collective  securities  for  any  specific  mode  of  govemm^it^  jthe  word  is 
perfectly  precise ;  but  in  England  no  definite  plan  of  government  has 
ever  been  drawn  up  or  established.  The  constitutions  of  the  French 
and  American  republics,  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  of  other 
countries,  have  been  reduced  into.form— the  securities  for  their  respec- 
tive administration  defined  one  by  onei  and  published  in  a  book*    Ift 


Bueedless  to  say  that  no  racfa record  of  the  EiigKsfa  Constitution  has 
erer  appeared ;  and  that  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  English  govern- 
loenty  can  denote  no  settled  fon9  of  poli^^  but  only  that  form  to  which 
it  soita  the  ^^eaker's  mterest  to  apply  it»  A  political  constitu^pn, 
however^  of  some  sort^  bdng  essential  to  the  public  welfare^  the 
epithet  cansHitUional  has  acquired  in  the  abstract  a  eulogistic  sense^ 
and  impresses  the  unreflecting  with  some  notion  ofund^ned  exeeU 
leooe.  How  fittal  this  error  may  beoomei^  where  what  is  constitutional 
dnieads  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker^  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  the  inve^figation  farther. 

Balance  o/  Power,  as  between  the  three  branches  of  die  state^Kji:^, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  is  an  expression  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning; 
the  fimctions  of  government  cannot  be  perfimned  without  action ;  but 
bodiea  in  equipoise  mns^  with  reference  to  each  other,  be  entirely  at 


18.  AlUgarieal  Idols. 
lis  fidlacy,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  consists 
in  snbstitnting  for  men's  proper  official  denomlnatipn,  some  gaieral 
term  to  which  an  idea  of  excellency  is  attm^bed :  as  gov^rumeni,  for, 
the  members  of  the  governing  body  $  the  church,  for  churchmen ;  the 
lam,  for  lawyers.  The  device  is  used  with  the  view  of  securing  to  in- 
divi^huls,  and  to  the  bad  parts  pf  an  institution,  the  respect  attached 
to  the  institution  at  large,  and  by  that  means,  pf  exemptiD^  them  from 
ibe  control  of  public  opinion.  Fropose  to  examine  the  conduct  pf.a 
minister, — j^int  out  an  abuse  from  which  he  derives  an  advantage,—- 
the  answer  is  at  hand  $  ^'  you  are  an  enemy  to  the  government.^'  Sfo, 
in  whatever  manner  the  imperfectiona  in  the  church  establishment  are 
brought  to  notice ; — ^the  disproportion  between  pay  and  service,,  ifor 
instance^  or  the  pernicious  effects  of  tithes, — the  C17  of  *^  enemy  to  the 
church,'' at  onoe  overwhelms  the  amailant. 

19.  Sweeping  Classificatione, 

The  follacy  of  Sweeping  Classifications  ascribes  to  one  individual 
the  qualities  possessed  by  another,  merely  because  the  two  have  been 
classed  together  under  a  common  name.  The  &llacy  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  undeserved  eulogy  as  to  undeserved  jcensure ;  when  em- 
ptoyed  for  the  purpose  of  undeserved  censure,  it  scarcely  differs  from 
that  species  of  vituperative  personality  wbicb  has  already  been  no- 
ticed as  ^^  Imputation  founded  on  identity  of  denomination.''  The 
injustice  with  which  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  are  charged  with 
a  disposition  to  renew  the  barbarities  of  their  ancestors,  was.  fiiUy 
pointed  out  under  that  seedoh,  and  one  example  more  wiU  now  suffice* 

In  the  heat  of  the  French  revolution,  when  Louis  was  yet  on  his 
trial,  among  the  means  employed  for  bringing  about  the  result  that 
followed,  was  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  crimes  of 
Kings."  The  object  of  the  writer  was  obviously  .to  ensnare  his  readers 
into  some  such  reasoning  as  the  following:  ^'  Criminals  ought  to  be 
punisbed  :  kings  are  criminals,  and  Louis  .is  a  king;  therefore  Jxiuis 
ought  to  be  punished."  It  is  neejdless  to  expose  so  gross  a  fidlacy. 
Kit  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  swie  kind  of  reasoning  that  during  one 
o£  the  debates  on  Catholic  Emancipation^  a  book  was  put  forth  with 
the  tide  of  ^  Cruelties  of  the  Catholics." 
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20.  Reproach  of  Popular  corrupiion. 

This  fiillacy  consists  m  imputing  to  the  people  such  a  degree  of 
political  depravity  and  corruption^  as  to-  render  useless  any  changes 
in  our  system  of  representation.  **  Instead  of  reforming  Parliament, 
reform  yourselves  $  **  The  corruption  is  in  the  people  not  in  the  go-> 
vemment."  Such  is  the  tone  usually  assumed,  and  which,  whether 
mncere  or  affected,  is  the  result  of  a  thick  confusion  of  ideas*  The 
charge  is,  that  the  governed  will,  like  the  governing,  sacrifice  when 
they  can,  to  their  private  interest  their  share  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  community;  and  instead  of  exercising  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives a  discretion  beneficial  to  the  public,  will  vote  fi>r  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  most  ability  to  serve  their  private  interests  if  they  fa- 
vour him,  or  to  injure  them  if  they  vote  against  him. 

lliat,  in  the  present  state  of  political  knowledge,  they  will  do  this 
for  the  most  part  when  they  can,  is  pretty  clear,  fi-om  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  that  regard  for  self  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, as  so  necessary  not  only  to  our  welfiu^,  but  to  our  very  exis- 
tence. Unchecked  by  laws  and  by  apprdpriate  political  institutions,* 
this  feeling,  so  salutary  in  themain,  will  unquestionably  in  some  direc- 
tions be  productive  of  pernicious  effects,  but  this  aflbnjs  the  stronger 
reason  for  firaming  and  establishing  those  appropriate  institutions, 
instead  of  ignorantly  lamenting  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  or  re- 
proaching the  people  with  a  more  than  ordinary  submission  to  its 
influence.  If  there  be  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  im- 
possible for  an  elector  to  serve  his  private  interest  at  the  expence  of 
the  general  interest  of  the  community ;  if  all  motives  to  do  this  can 
be  removed  out  of  his  way,  and  the  only  motives  which  shall  be  lefk 
to  operate  upon  him,  shall  be  those  which  will  induce  him  to  further 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  his  share  in  the  general  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  unjust  and  absurd  to  reproach  him  with  yielding  to  ar 
temptation  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  remove  out  of  his 
way. 

Tliat  such  means  may  easily  be  found,  cannot  be  donbtfiil  to  those 
who  have  considered  the  mode  of  election  procedure  by  ballot.  Wlien 
the  candidate  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  which  way 
the  elector  has  given  his  vote,  it  is  useless  to  threaten,  foolish  to  pro- 
mise, and  almost  lost  labour  even  to  canvass.  When  the  elector  is 
protected,  if  he  chooses,  by  the  secrecy  of  this  mode  of  procedure, 
fi'om  being  deprived  of  his  farm  or  his  customer,  for  giving  a  con- 
scientious vote ;  when  no  man  will  offer  him  a  bribe  even  though  he 
be  willing  to  receive  it,  because  it  can  never  be  ascertained  whether 
or  not  he  has  voted  as  the  briber  directs  •*  no  course  remains  but  to 
serve  the  general  interest,  by  voting  for  an  able  and  upright  man. 

21.  AfUurational  fallacies. 
When  reason  is  adverse  to  a  man's  interests,  he  will  naturally  feel 
an  antipathy  to  any  exercise  of  the  fiiculty,  and  so  long  as  abuses  exist 
in  the  administration  of  government,  they  who  profit  by  them  will  en- 
deavour to  render  the  powers  of  reason,  and  even  thought  itself,  an 
object  of  contempt  This  is  accomplished  by  speaking  of  every;  intel- 
lectual process  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  If  a  plan  does  not 
suit  the  interests  of  an  official  person,  who  is  unable  to  assign  any 
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▼slid  objection  against  it,  he  siives  himself  the  trouble  of  rational  dis* 
CDssioHy  hypronouQciDg.it  8peculaiiv$  or  theoretical/  he  will  hold  up 
die  word  theory^  and  even  plan^  project,  system,  as  exciting  ideas  of 
distrust  aad  apprehensioo*  ^^  Looking  at  the  House  of  Commons/' 
says  one  of  these  orators,  ^^  my  object  would  be  to  find  out  its  chief 
defects^ .  and  attenipt  the  remedy  of  them  one  by  one/'  (snail  Vpace 
argument,}  ^^  To  propose  no  ^tf^temf  no  great  project ^  nothing  which 
pretended  even  to  the  name  of  a  plan,  but  to  introduce  in  a  temperate 
and  conciliatory  manner^  one  or  two  separate  bills/' 

Now  a  theory  is  formed  out  of  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
collectiqn  and  comparison  of  &6ts.  Facts  taken  alone  and  by 
themselves  are  altogether  useless;  and  thetmm  of  every  man's  know-^^ 
ledge  is  in  effect  made  up  of  the  number  and  extent  of  his  the<Tries. 
Undoubtedlv  there  are  bad  theories  as  well  as  good ;  but  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  proscribe  all  theory,  because  some  is  bad,  as  to  pror 
scribe  all  reasoning,  because  some  reasoning  is  a  vehicle  for  fallacy. 

The  honest  course  in  such  cases  is,  not  to  condemn  a  theory,  plan, 
or  system,  merely  because  it  is  a  theory,  and  bears  the  marks  of  ra- 
tional contrivance,  but  to  examine  and  point  out  in  what  respect,  if 
any,  it  is  likely  to  prove  defective.  If  this  were  done,  instead  of  the 
absurd  esqpression  which  we  often  hear  from  the  unreflecting,  that  a 
thing  may  be  good  in  theory,  but  bad  in  practice^  it  would  be  found 
that  whatever  was  bad  in  practice  must  be  bad  in  theory  also. 

Jhm,  the  scheme  for- lighting  the  streets  with  gas,  held  out  to  those 
who  proposed  to  engage  in  it  a- larger  prqiit  than  wi^  warranted  by 
the  result;  but  upon  examination  of  the  scheme  it^as  afterwards 
dboovered  that  the  projector  had  in  his  calculation!  Inadvertently 
omitted  the  expence  of  iron  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas.  As  to  the 
eicpected  profits,  therefore,  the  project  was  bad  in  practice,  because  it 
was  bad  in  theory.  If  indeed  a  theory  is  nothing  more  than  from  a' 
general  survey  and  comparison  of  the  means  in  possession  and  the  end 
in  view,  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  practice,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  how  that  which  is  bad  in  practice  can  be  good  in 
theory.  According  to  this  strange  absurdity,  the  ver^  goodness  of  a 
plan,  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  a  ground  for  its  rejection.  '^  It  is 
too  good  to  be  practical.:"  an  objection  which  has  been  safficiently  an- 
swered by  the  foregoing  eacposition. 

To  the  epithets  spectdattve  and  theoretical,  are  often  added  in  the 
same  sense,  or  by  way  of  aggravation  and  climax,  those  of  visionary, 
cUmsricalf  romantic,  Utopian.  If  these  words  have  any  meaning  be-, 
yond  that  of  the  speaker's  dislike  to  the  measure  against  which  he  di-' 
rects  them,  it  is,  that  in  his  estimation  the  measnre  is  impracticable. 
If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  state  why  he  entertains  such  an 
opinion ;  what  he  esteems  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  the 
measure  into  execution  ;  what  the  causes  of  its  probable  fiiilure;  that 
when  in  lieu  of  this,  he  merely  resorts  to  vituperative  and  contemp- 
tuous expressk>ns,  it  may  safdy  be  inferred  he  has  no  such  objections 
toniye.  . 

.  Beiddes  the  set  who  find  their  account  in  every  instrument  of  delu* 
fkm  which  can  mystify  the  intellects  of  mankin<^  the  anti-rational  fal- 
ladcsara  siiwilarly  acceptable  to  three  extensive  classes  of  .men.— To' 
the  idle  and  friyolous>  whohate  the  trouble ;  to  the  ignoniiit,  who  have 
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oot  the  means ;  and  to  the  dull,  who  have  not  the  power  of  thinking 
on  intricate  and  extensive  subjects.  Their  ease  and  their  vanity  con* 
spire  in  inducing  them  to  get  rid  of  thought,  and  th^se  finllacies  are 
the  most  efficient  inatniments  for  the  purpose :  an  expression  of  scorn 
levelled  fit  the  author  of  this  trouble,  is  at  once  lilcely  to  operate  as  a 
suppression  of  the  evil,  and  as  a  punishment,  however  inadequate,  for 
the  disturbance  attempted  to  be  given  to  honourable  repose. 

22.  Paradoxical  Ai9frtion. 
The  object  of  the  preceding  fiedlacy,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hrmg 
into  disesteenii  the  faculty  of  reason  itself.  The  £dlacy  of  para* 
doxtcai  assertion  proposes  to  cast  discredit  on  the  only  modes  in 
which  reason  can  be  usefiillv  employed.  With  this  view  theprineiph 
o/utilUjfft  (or  that  which  seeks  to  establish  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  as  the  paramount  object  of  morals  and  legislation,) 
has  been  denounced  as  a  useless  or  even  dangerous  principle ;  classic 
fication,  method,  and  simplification,  as '  frivolous  impediments  to 
knowledge,  and  political  disjinterestc^dness,  as  a  mark  of  the  basest 
profligacy  •• 

'  The  object  of  those  who  pronounce  in  the  sameibreath,  the  extra* 
vagwce^  that  things  which  are  useful,  are  at  the  same  time  and  on 
that  very  account,  not  useful,  is  the  same  as  theirs  who  decry  that 
quality  of  discourse  which  is  known  by  the  name  <^  method  or  classi- 
fication. By  following  a  methodical  rule  the  elements  of  good  and 
bad  are  extracted  from  the  details  of  eveiry  measure,  and  brought  to 
view  in  the  stMe  best  fitted  for  comparison.  How  far  the  opposite 
state  of  confusion  and  darkness,  is  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  those 
who  profit  by  a  system  in  which  the  intensts  of  the  many  are  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  is  too  obvious  to  require  fiuther  eluci- 
dation. It  is  truCj  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  utility,  a  concurrence  of  intelligence, 
discernment,  patience  and  iutegri^,  is  requisite;  of  each  of  them,  no 
inconsiderable  amount;  while  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  share  of 
i^porance,  impudence,  and  improbi^,  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for 
pronouncing  decisions  .in  the  true  tpse-dixU  style ;  but  whether  it  be 
^er  to  act  on  decisions  so  pronounced,  than  to  search  for  correct 
deductions  from  the  principle  of  utility,— whether  the  compass  should 
be  thrown  overboard,  becwse  it  occasionally  varies, — whether  the 
principle  of*  utility  should  be  stigmatised  as  dang«x>us,  and  abandoned, 
Vecause  men  may  occasipnally  err  in  the  application  of  Mt, — is  left  to 
the  ingenious  reader  to  determine. 

23.  Cause  and  Obstacle  cot^inmdcd:--^ 
Non  causa  fro  causa  ;  or  Cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc. 
In  every,  political  system  of  long  standing,  wfaidi>has  not  been  pro* 
qucedin  proseci^tion  of  any  comprehensive  design^  but  piecemeal,  at 
different  and  distant  tim^  according  to  the  predominance  of  con* 
fficting  interests,  among  the  incidents  which  may  compose  the  general 
result,  some  will  be  found  to  have  operated  as  promotive  causes,  others 
as  obstacles,  and  others,  as  uninfluencing  cu'cumstances.  It  is  ob- 
viousj  that  if  the  system  contain  any  good  points,  the  beneficial  effects 

•  See  Buke'spsmplilet  on  UsOffidsl  Eeonomy  Bill. 
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muag  fiom  them  are  not  occasioned  by  the  abuses  or  imperfcctioni 
of  the  sjstem,  but  that  such  abuses  must  have  operated  as  obstacles. 

The  mUacy  in  question  consists  in  representing  the  obstacles,  or  at 
least  the  uninfiuencing  circumstances  as  the  cfiuse  of  the  beneficial 
results ;  it  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding  &Ilacy>  which  represented 
cYil  as  occasioned  by  good  j  whereas  this  represents  good  as  occa^ 
sioned  by  evil. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew^  for  instance,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place,  thai  if  th^  English  have  been  less  iU-governed  and  more  pros* 
perous  than  other  European  nations^  such  comparative  exemption 
from  mis-govemment,  and  such  prosperity,  have  been  mainly  o<?ca*  , 
stoned  by  the  greater  degree  of  publtciiy  whicl\3  through  the  press 
and  other  means,  has  always  attended  our  legislative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  this  publicity  having  created  a  tribunal  pf  public  opii^on, 
to  which^  in  the  long  run^  our  rulers  have  been  more  or  less  obliged  to 
submit.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  shew^  that  among  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  promote  misgovernment,  and  impede  us  in  the 
career  of  prosperity^  the  most  active  and  prevailing  has  been  the 
system  of  our  parliamentary  representation :  a  system,  by  which  a 
few  powerful  families  w^e,  to  a  considerable  extent,  enabled  to  apply  to 
their  own  purposes  the  immense  sums  of  money  annually  collected 
from  the  people  in  the  way  of  taxation. 

The  orator^  however,  who  profits  by  this  disposition  of  the  public 
money,  and  has,  therefore,  some  small  interest  in  supporting  this  state 
of  the  representation^  jumbles  together  publicity,  representation, 
{tiriual  representation  as  he  calls  it,)  hereditary  monarchy,  and  an 
hereditary  court  of  justice,  in  one  lump,  which  he  calls  the  system,  or 
the  cronstitution,  and  then  expatiating  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  affirms,  that  the  system  ^*  worlcs  well  in  practice ;"  by  this 
he  would  have  it  inferred,  and  the  illogical  heads  of  his  hearers 
ititoxicated  by  his  glowing  descriptions,  have  accordingly  inferred, 
that  the  prosperity  so  described,  is  entirely  owing  to  that  virtual  re* 
presentation,  which,  by  t|ie  waste  of  the  public  resources,  has  mainly 
contributed  to  check  its  career.  Much  in  the  same  way,  ihe  influence 
of  the  crown  and  the  seats  possessed  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lonls,  liave  been  represented  as  being  among  the  causes  of  good 
government  i  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  universities,  as 
the  cause  of  national  learning ;  the  usury  laws,  as  the  cause  of  na- 
tional wealth  ;  and  the  opulence  of  the  clergy  as  the  cause  of  national 
virtue. 

Luckily,  it  is  easy  to  discomfit  by  the  single  monosyllable  ''  How  ?'* 
the  sophist  who  employs  this  fallacy  5  if  these  effects  are  produced 
by  this  cause,  shew  us  haw :  we  cannot  admit  it  upon  unsupported 
assertion 

Real  knowledge  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  being  abje  to  dis* 
tingutsh  from  each  otner,  causes,  obstacles,  and  uninfluencing  circum* 
stances,  and  if  the  querist  is  able  to  pursue  this  division,  he  will  have 
Uttie  difficulty  in  exposing  th^  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  his  opponenti 
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24.  Fallacy  0/  Partiality. 
From  the  abuse  argue  not  against  the  useJ' 
l?hen  abuses  are  too  plain  to  be  denied^  the  system  may  yet  b  de» 
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fended  by  the  old  and  pernicious  maxim,  ^^  From  the  abuse  argue  not 
against  the  use/'  by  which  it  is  proposed,  that  in  taking  an  account  of 
the  effects  of  an  institution,  you  should  set  down  all  the  good  effects, 
and  omit  all  the  bad  ones. 

The  point  to  be  ascertained  in  every  such  enquiry,  is,  which  nre- 
dominate ;  if  it  be  shewn  that  the  bad  prcklominate — that  the  good  are 
so  few  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  bad — it  is  obviously  just  and 
necessary,  from  the  abuse,  to  argue  against  the  use. 

25.  Tke  end  justifies  the  means. 

Yes :  but  only  on  three  conditions*  either  of  which  fitiling,  the 
justification  fails  also  :  One  is, — That  the  end  be  good.  The  second,— 
TTiat  the  means  be  either  purely  good,  or,  if  evil,  having  less  of  evil 
in  them,  than  on  the  balance,  there  is  of  good  in  the  end.  The  third, — 
That  they  have  more  good  or  less  evil  in  them  than  any  others  by  the 
employment  of  which  the  end  might  have  been  attained.  Laying  out 
of  the  case  these  restrictions,  note  the  absurdities  which  would  follow. 
The  procuring  a  penny  loaf  is  the  end  I  aim  at;  the  goodness  of  it 
is  indisputable:  if  by  the  goodness  of  the  end,  any  means  em- 
ployed in  the  attdument  of  it  are  justified,  instead  of  a  penny  I  may 
give  a  pound.  Thus  stands  the  justification  on  the  score  of  prudence : 
or  instead  of  giving  a  penny,  I  may  cut  the  baker's  throat  and  get 
it  for  nothing ;  and  thus  stands  the  justification  on  the  ground  of 
benelicence  and  benevolence.  i 

In  politics,  this  fallacy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ins,  has  served,  and  will 
serve,  for  the  justification  of  whatever  cruelties  those  by  whom  power 
is  exercised,  may  find  a  pleasure  or  profit  in  committing  on  those  over 
whom  power  is  justified.  In  the  moulh  of  the  Outs  it  has  a  manifest 
alliance  with,  and  constitutes,  in  £act,  the  practical  result  of  the  fallacy 
which  follows  next :  viz. — 

26.  Not  Measures  btit  Men. 

A  fallacy  mainly  resorted  to  by  the  Outs,  who  would  imply  by  it, 
that  good  government  can  never  be  attained  by  any  measures  of  their 
opponents  in  office,  but  can  only  be  brought  about  by  changing  those 
opponents  for  another 'sef  of  individuals,  to  wit,  the  Outs,  whose  rigid 
virtue  is  to  be  the  main  security  for  a  just  exercise  of  the  ruling- 
power.  To  diis  end,  it  is  represented,  not  only  as  allowable,  but  com- 
mendable for  a  member  of  the  Outs  to  speak  and  vote  against  a 
measure  of  the  Ins,  although  he  may  deem  the  measure  itself  benefit 
cial ;  or  to  support  a  measure  of  the  Ours  although  he  may  deem  it 
pernicious :  in  other  words  that  the  end  is  such  as  to  justify  the  pur- 
suit of  it  by  means  of  gross  improbity. 

Now  what  does  this  end  assume  ?  that  they  who  pursue  it  are  a 
class  of  beings  exempted  from  the  common  incident  of  humanity  ;-— 
the  disposition  to  prefer  self  to  others ; — that  they  alone  are  ready 
upon  all  occasions  to  sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  the  interest  of 
the  community ;  and  that  though  the  Ins  cannot  be  trusted  widi 
power  for  want  of  adequate  checks  in  the  constitution  to  secure  the 
just  use  of  it,  the  Outs  may  be  trusted  without  any  alteration  in  the 
system,  without  the  establishment  of  those  checks,  the  absence  of 
w&ich  enables  the  Ins  to  do  so  much  mischief. 


POLITICAL  rALLACiKS.-»27«  Oppo$er  GcneraTs  Argument.       Sg. 

This  cxpesition  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  fallacy;  and 
iheanoak  of  mankind  may  shew  how  far  such  exceptions  to  thei 
feneral  laws  of*  human  nature  have  ever  yet  been  witnessed,— how  fer 
^ch  impudent  pretensions  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  general 
predominance  <»  personal  over  social  considerations  is  sufficiently  atT 
tested  in  the  existence  of  taws  which  hold  out  the  fear  of  punishment 
88  a  check  to  the  thereby  acknowledged  propensity  in  men,  to  pre- 
fer themselves  to  others. 

Political  institutions  having  originated  for  the  most  part  in  ignorant 
and  barbarous  ages,  the  contrivers  of  them  had  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  devise  in  matters  of  government,  those  apposite 
direct  and  indirect  means  for  regulating  the  predominance  of  per^, 
sonal  coDsiderations,  which  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  attained  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence.  Instead  therefore  of  reposing  confidence  in 
qoacks,  who,  upon  no  better  evidence  than  their  own  assertions,,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  unvaried  experience  of  ages,  call  upon  us  to  be 
lieve  that  they  alone  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that  self-regard 
winch  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  existence  of  man,  we  ought 
so  to  alter  our  defective  institutions,  as  by  means  of  a  system  of  ap- 
posite checks  and  regulations,  to  direct  the  self  regard  of  even  the 
most  selfish  among  the  ^oxavning  body,  in  a  course  which  shall  hot 
fail  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  governed, 

27*  Oppofifr  Gcnerofs  argument. 

This  is  a  ftdlacy  from  the*  ««ame  quiver  as  tiie  preceding. 

When  a  measure  is  so  clearly  beneficial  that  specific  objections 
cannot  be  found,  the  only  hope  of  depriving  the  Ins  of  the  credit  they 
are  likely  to  obtain,  is,  by  an  attempt  to  reject  the  measure  altogether 
on  Che  pretence  of  a  regard  for  economy ;  or  by  denouncing  it  as  a 
job ;  that:  is,  firaught  with  advantage  to  some  assignable  individual ; 
or  as  likely  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Assuming  the  measure  to  be  one  of  those  in  which  these  inconve- 
niences, to  whatever  they  may  amount,  are  not  preponderant  over  the 
proposed  public  advantage,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  of  probity,  whose 
object  Is  not  merely  to  deprive  an  opponent  of  credit,  wdl  suggest,  not 
rejection,  but  amendment :  if  the  measure  can  be  dulv  accomplished 
at  less  than  the  estimated  expence,  he  will  shew  Aotr,  m  detail,  and  so 
consult  the  interests  of  economy;  if  the  advantage  to  some  single  in- 
dividoal  will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  he  will  shew  how, 
and  propose  to  amend  the  measure  by  excluding  that  lot  of  advantage ; 
— sapposing  that  advantage  not  to  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the 
public,  it  is  clearly  an  addUtional  recommendation  to  the  measure,  for 
pnblic  advantage  b  only  made  up  of  the  sum  of  individual  advantage  : — 
if  the  supposed  accession  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  be  an  avoidable 
evil,  he  will  shew  haw;  if  not  avoidable,  still  he  will  not  propose  to 
rgect  the  measure  unless  he  can  clearly  establish  that  the  influence  is 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  an  amount  of  evil  which 
will  oatweigfa  the  projected  avivantage. 

if  in  lieu  of  these  details,  in  lieu  of  possible  amendment,  he  insists 
upon  rejection  on  the  mere  cry  of  Economy;  Job;  Injluence;  these  are 
cries  which  might  equally  be  directed  against  any  measure  which  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  proposed  or  carried,  and  therefore  clearly  indicate 
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the  absence  of  any  specific  and  preponderating  objection  to  the  measure 
in  hand. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  every  case  in  whidi  inconveniences^ 
remecUable  or  not  preponderant,  are  urged  as  grounds  for  the  entire 
rejection  instead  of  the  amendment  of  a  measure  generally  beneficial. 


Here^  for  the  present  we  close  our  examination  of  these  mischievous 
Instruments  of  Deception, 

The  Treatise,  as  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  per- 
ceived, is  nothing  more  than  a  condensation  and  new  arrangement  of 
the  matter  contained  in  **  The  Book  of  Fallacies,"  and  in  the  French' 
Version  of  the  same  matter,  which  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  TacHqve  des  Assemblies  Legislatives,  With  the  profound 
writers  of  those  works  we  may  regret  that  the  catalogue  is  far  firom 
complete — ^the  exposure  far  from  perfect ;  but  until  some  abler  hand 
shall  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  our  execution,  we  trust  that 
the  present  attempt  may  be  found  not  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
improvement  and  die  best  interests  of  mankind. 


TABULAR  YIBW  OP  THS  CHIEF  POLITICAL  FALLACIES. 


I»  Fallacies  of  AuTBoRiTYy 

To  mpertede  aU  ttcodw  of  reaioo« 

!•  Wigdov  of  Aneeaton* 

2.  Nopreeedmt. 

3.  Irrevocable  laws, 

4.  Laudatory  personalities. 

11.  FaLLACIXS  of  DANOBfty 

To  repress  disowsion  by  eaccitiiig  apprs- 


5.  VitaperatiTS 

6.  IndteBaent  to  dlstnist. 

7.  Dread  of  lonoiratioii. 

S.  Skreen  lor  offenders  in  oAce. 

III.   FalLACIBS  of  I>CLAYy 

To  postpone discnsAm  with*  Ti€w  of  elnd- 

ingit 

9.  No  eoniplBliit 
10.  Faiss 


11.  Procrastinstor's  argument. 

12.  Snail^B-pace  argmnent. 

13.  Artful  Diversion. 


IV.  Fallacies  of  CoNFusiotf, 

To  perplex   wlien  diseuasloa 

aroUed. 


^«if^5y|     be 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Qneslion-beggiBg  appeUstifes. 

Sbam  distinctions. 

Impostor  terms. 

Vagne  generalities. 

Allegorical  idols. 

Sweeping  daasificstions. 

Reproach  of  popular  conniption. 

Anti'rational  fallades. 

Faradoxial  assertion. 

Canse  and  obstacle  oonfoanded. 

Fallacy  of  partiality. 

The  eod  joatifies  the  meana. 

Not  meainsci  but  nm. 
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SESSION  OF  1825 — 6th  Geo.  IV. 


THUMDAT,Teb.  3d,  the  Siession  of  Pariiamei 

CommiBtton  fSrom  His  Majesty. 


THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 
Ocmmom  htAag  BammoDed  to  tbe  Hoom 
•f  Lardi  m  the  uoal  fom,  and  the  conniiMioB 
bebf  read,  the  Lokd  CsAifciCLiiOK  read  Hit 
Majcety*!  epeeck  as  folio  wi:— 

**  We  are  canoiaDded  by  His  M^esty  to 
exprcas  to  yoa  the  i^rattllcatifiD  which  his  Ma- 
jesty derivee  from  the  coatioaaace  and  pro- 
gmsive  iaerease  of  that  puhlic  prosperity^ 
ipoB  which  His  Majesty  coogratulated  you  at 
the  openiag  af  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

**  There  oaYer  was  a  perkld  In  the  history  of 
Ais  cooatry,  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
aatioB  were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a 
readitlnia.  or  whea  a  feeling  of  content  and 
flUis&ctioa  was  more  widely  diAised  through 
all  classes  of  the  British  people. 

^'  It  is  DO  saull  addition  to  the  gratification 
ef  His  UajeUj^  that  Ireland  Is  participating  in 
thageoaral  prosperity.  The  outrages,  for  the 
sappression  of  which  estraordinary  powers 
«cn  coaAded  to  His  M^esty,  have  to  far 
cfawd,  aa  to  warrant  the  saspension  of  the 
derdae  of  those  powers  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts heretoforo  disturi>ed.  Industry  and  cons-* 
Bttfda]  enterprise  are  extending  themselves  in 
that  part  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom.  It  is,  there« 
tea,  the  more  to  he  regretted,  that  aasociationt 
Aoald  exist  hi  IreUnd,  which  have  adopted 


danger  the  peace  of  society,  and  ta  retard  Iht 
ne  of  BaHonal  improvement. 
His  MMosty  ralies  apoa  year  wMom  to 
sider,  wikhmit  delav,  Hie  SMaos  of  apply^ 
hwn  remody  to  thl»  evil. 

**  His  Mi^esty  farther  Mcommends  the  re- 
aewal  of  the  inquiries  instituted  last  seasaoa 
iaia  dm  atate  of  ImhiBd. 

**  Hm  M^osty  has  seen,  with  regret,  the 
ialatraplioo  of  tranqaillity  in  India,  by  the 
■BprOTokedwgfrossion,  and  extravagant  pre* 
tfBsinBs  of  the  BaraMse  Goveramast,  which 
ffdered  haatiie  operatiaas  against  that  stoto 
aaav^idahie.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  ta 
iad  that  MBO  of  the  other  Native  Powers  have 
miadfisifi  aay  anfrimidly  disposition,  and  that 
Aa  hnvcty  and  condact  <Bqplayed  by  the 
tecca  aliaady  employad  against  the  enemy, 
aihidihe  swat  frvoarahle  prospect  of  a  sac- 
:  tenaiMlhMi  of  Aa  CMtott. 


•«  Omttemm  of  ike  HwMorf  Cwimiaa*, 
'«  His  Maiesty  has  directed  as  to  inform  you, 
that  the  esthnates  of  the  year  will  be  forthwith 
laid  before  you.  ,    , 

^  The  state  of  India,  and  clrcnmstances  con* 
nected  with  other  parts  of  His  M^iesty's  fo- 
reign possessions,  wUl  render  some  aupmenta* 
tion  in  his  mUitary  establishmente  indispensa- 

*♦  His  Maiesty  has,  however,  the  sincere 
gratification  of  believing,  that  notwithstandUig 
the  increase  of  expense  arising  out  of  this  augj 
mentation,  soch  is  the  flourishing  condition,  and 
progressive  upiprovcment  of  the  revenue,  that 
it  will  still  be  io  your  power,  without  aifecting 
public  credit,  to  give  additloaal  fiurllities  to 
the  natioaal  industry,  and  to  amite  a  further  re« 
dnctioo  in  the  burdens  of  bu  people. 
*'*'  Ms  Lardi  and  (hntlemen^ 

**  His  M^esty  commands  us  to  infonn  you^ 
that  His  M^esty  continues  to  receive  firom  his 
Allies,  and  generally  firom  all  Princes  and 
States,  assuraaces  of  their  unabated  desire  to 
mawtoia  and  cnlUvate  the  relations  of  peace 
widi  His  Maiesty,  and  with  each  other  |  and 
that  it  to  Bis  Majesty's  constant  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  general  tranqMUlity. 

^  The  negociatlQBs  which  have  been  so  long 
carried  on  tblcoag|i  His.  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  CopsUnaaople,  between  (he  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,    nave  heeo 

brought  to  an  amlcfiblc  i«»»to-  .^  ,  .j  v  #  .:. 
»»  His  Maiesty  has  directed  to  he  laid  before 
yoq,  copies  of  arrangemepts  which  have  been 
intered  tatp  with  the  kfocdoms  of  1>eiu»ifi^ 
and  ^^nover,  for  h^pming  J^/^^'^f^ 
inter^pune  between  tbofo  iti|»a»and  Ae  Ui^tod 

KingdoBi*  .      .       . .-    <    ^L 

►•  A>ealy,  ^paTiag  W  its  ehjact,  the  moro 
rectuel  suopression  of  the  slave  trade,  haa 


effectaal  suppression  _-  „  . 
been  concluded  between  Hto  M^esty  and  the 
King  of  Sweden,  a  copy  <rf  which  trea^  (aa 
soon  as  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  Imve  beep 
exrbai^d)  His  Biigesty  has  directed  to  be  Jai^ 

♦*  Some  di^culties  have  arisen  with  raspecit 
to  the  rafificattop  of  the  treaty  for  the  sain* 
object  which  was  "tegocUted  test  year  hetwewi 
His  Maiesty  aad  the  United  States  of  Asetica. 
These  difficulties,  however,  His  Mwesty  trusts, 
wUl  not  fipaUy  faapede  the  copcllisieo  of  tp 
teaeficial an anangeaieBt*   ^    .       .         ,j. 

"  In  cwrtbnnllir  with  fha  doclawtlapi  wWch 
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Imv«  been  repeatedly  made  by  Hie  Mijetty, 
His  Majesty  hat  Uken  meunree  for  coDflfniinf 
by  treaties  the  commercial  relations  already 
subsintiDg  between  this  kingdom  and  those 
countries  of  America  which  appear  to  ha^e 
established  their  separation  from  Spain.  .So 
soon  as  these  treaties  shall  be  completed.  His 
Migesty  will  direct  copies  of  them  to  be  laid 
b«fore  yon. 

**  His  Miyesty  commands  as  not  to  conclude 
without  congratulating  you  upon  the  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  solid  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity;  nor  without  informing  you, 
that  evident  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
the  relief  wjiich  you  have  recently  given  to 
commerce  by  the  removal  of  inconvenient  re- 
Btrictioos. 

**  His  Miyesty  recommends  to  you  to  perse- 
vere (as  circumstances  may  allow)  La  the 
removal  of  similar  restrictions}  and  His  Ma- 
jesty directs  us  to  assure  you,  that  you  may 
rely  upon  His  Migesty *s  cordial  co-operation 
in  fostering  and  extending  that  commerce, 
which,  whilst  it  is,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, a  main  source  of  strength  and  power  to 
this  country,  contributes  in  no  less  a  degree  to 
the  happiness  and  civilization  of  mankind." 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned,  and  ~- 
tembled  at  five  o'clock. 


THS  KIMO  S  8PBBCH. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
*      The  Speech  having  l>een  again  read : — 

Lord  Dudley  and  wktrd  rose  to  move  an  bum- 
ble address  in  answw  to  the  Speech.  Having 
enlarged  upon  the  various  topics  contained  in 
the  speech,  particularly  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
merrial  policy  of  Ministers;  he  justified  the 
late  recognition  of  the  various  states  in  South 
America,  from  the  aspersions  of  the  Continen- 
tal party,  known  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
mUratf  a  party  which  he  described  as  eminently 
hostile  to  this  countrv,  whose  glor^  and  wealth 
diey  envied,  and  whose  constitution  they  re- 
garded as  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  As  long  as  any  chance  of  recover- 
ing her  colonies  remained,  we  had  declined  to 
recognize  the  South  American  States,  out  of 
deference  to  Old  Spain.  He  observed  that  to 
compare  the  situation  of  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  our  American 
settlements,  during  the  American  war,  as  was 
done  by  the  despotic  party  on  the  Continent, 
was  absurd.  The  question  between  Spain  and 
ber  dependencies  was  in  fact  settled,  by  the 
latter  having  achieved  their  independence ;  at 
the  period  referred  to,  our  colonies  were  not 
in  that  condition  $  as  soon  as  they  were,  their 
Independence  was  acknowledged  also.  He 
next  adverted  to  that  part  of  His  M^esty*s 
speech  which  relates'  to  Ireland.  That  country 
bad .  mirtlcipated  in  the  general  prosperity, 
tboagh  in  a  less  degree.  The  effects  of  that 
participation  were  seen  in  the  increased  rent 
of  land,  and  the  general  tranquillitv  of  the 
coimtry.  It  had  been  too  much  the  nuriiion  to 
speak  of  Ireland  as  an  ill-used  country.  He 
could  not  say  that  England  had  always  behaved 
towards  Ireland  with  perfect  justice  |  but  the 
svstem  of  government  had  been  greatly  altered 
during  the  late  reign,  and  was  completely 
changed  by  the  union  of  the  two  fountries. 
Shice  that  time,  the  welfare  of  irei«md  had 
been  an  object  of  anxiouscare  to  the  United 
Parliament.    Upon  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 


sent, be  was  anxiow  to  avoid  topics  wkicb 
might  lead  to  extended  discussion,  yet  the  state 
of  Ireland,  though  it  was  asulyert  on  which  hm 
should  not  say  much,  was  one  whioh  coold  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  final  settling  or 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  depended  upon  doinr 
justice  to  the  ^rish  Catholics,  (hear,  hear.) 
Sooner  or  later,  concession  on  that  point  wooid 
be  inevitable.  It  was  a  question,  certainly,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
of  such  a  nature  that  those  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Councils,  who  were  known  to  favour  it, 
ought  to  prosecute  it  at  the  risk  of  dissolvins 
the  Ckivemment  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
The  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  supported  by 
all  friends  to  toleration,  who  held  this  vantage 

? [round  in  every  argument  It  must  be  con* 
essed,  however,  that  the  maxims  opon  which 
the  Catholics  had  (Mice  acted,  were  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  be  remembered  by  the  pos- 
terity^ of  those  who  saw  and  sufi'ered  the  op« 
pressions  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  prejudice  ex- 
isting in  many  minds  against  the  Catholic  faith, 
was  connected  with  many  good  principlesfand' 
was  one  which  coold  only  yield  to  tiaie  and 
conciliatory  measures,  li  was  for  the  Catho- 
lics to  show  that  they  cherished  no  intolerant 
feelings  now ;  to  wipe  out  the  stain  with  which 
their  former  conduct  had  been  blackened.  He 
was  sorry,  however,  tP  fitid  that  the  condaet- 
lately  pursued  by  associations  in  Ireland,  al- 
luded to  in  Hilt  Mf^est^'s  Speech,  was  not  only 
ill  adapted  to  ^his  purpose,  but  was  quite  irre- 
concileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ccmstitution, 
and  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. The  transactions  of  those  societies  had 
been  of  a  nature  that  trod  upon  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  law :  and  if  the  contest  now  going 
on  in  that  country  were  allowed  to  proceed,  it 
was  possible  that  the  parties  might  come  to 
open  war.  He  would  not  say  that  this  was 
likely  to  take  place :  but  if  it  did,  the  Catho- 
lics would  be  the  sufferers.  There  was  only 
one  way  by  which  their  object  could  be  ob- 
tained: by  humbly  appealing  to  the  justice  of 
Parliament  Every  thing  like  revenge,  every 
thing  like  hostility  in  their  conduct,  could  only 
serve  to  bring  the  question  to  a  calamitous 
issue  for  them.  It  would  then  become  a  ques- 
tion; as  to  who  was  the  strongest;  and  of  the 
result  of  such  a  question  tlwre  could  be  no 
doubt  The  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland, 
though  less,  numerically,  than  the  Catholic, 
was  infinitely  superior  in  wealth,  power,  and* 
intelligence.  It  might,  however,  be  said,  that 
they  would  perhaps  be  aided  by  foreign  arnw,' 
as  they  had  formerly  been,  and  with  such  aid  it 
was  possible  the  Catholics  might  prevaif 
against  an  undoubted  superiority  of  domestic 
force  in  Ireland;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
could  also  prevail  against  the  power  of  this 
country ;  and  if  they  did,  what  would  the  con- 
sequences be  ?  'What  was  it  they  desired  i  A 
participation  in  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  national  church;  but  they 
would  only  gain  a  participation  in  expiring 
freedom.  All  sensible  Catholics  must  be  con- 
vinced that-  their  present  state  was  better  for 
them,  than  any  they  would  be  placed  in 
after  incurring  such  a  rislL.  They  had  every 
prospect  of  obtaining  their  object  by  peaceable 
and  constitutional  means.  They  had  almost  an 
equality  of  votes  in  favour'  of  that  object  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament    The  great  que*- 
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i«C43Mbolle  teauMlpttdoa  wooM  donbtlen 
•fan  iato  ooosMeratloB,  daring  the  pre- 
lanoa«  TlMlrldrdibipt  would. then  have 
to  eMriiflr-.wlwther  the  litoadoD  of  the  Iriih 
CoibiifBB*  was  one  which  coald  or  oufht  to 
hil  ahi  ihi'i  it  was  posrible  to  retain  a  freat 
body  of  Boa  ia  the  state  in  which  they  were 
pfaKcd,  discoBteated  in  peacefol,  and  perhaps 
dinflected  in  trovhled  tiaies— whetlier,  sap- 
the  evils  which  sone  apprehended  from 
to  be  admitted,  it  wovld  not  be 
ifce  that  eoBccsrioB,  than  to  live  in 
slate  of  discontent  aad  possible 

I^rd  Qmi^  who  seconded  the  address,  confned 
Hawrif  to  that  part  of  Oie  Royal  speech  which 
refened  to  Ireland  s  after  enlof  ising  the  admi- 
aislratifla  of  tlie  Marqqis  Wellesley,  he  ani- 
madverted ■pen  the  conduct  and  the  preten- 
of  the  Catholic  Amociation.    Thatbody 
the  rights,  and  exerrised  the  powers 
of  a  ParUameni.   It  impoied  taxes,  inned  pro- 
clamatioas,  and  made  laws  for  the  Catholic 
csmmaaity.    Its  profemed  obiect  was  Catholic 
emancipB  tion,  but  its  real  tendency  was  to  over- 
the  Constitution.   He  would  not  now  dis- 
Hm  qaeslion  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
hai  were  he  the  omst  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
■est  fiheral  caocessioDs,  he  vhoold  still  be  the 
•pponoBt  of  the  Amociation.    In  this  Catholic 
Psffliaaeat,  the  aiost  declamatory  speeches  were 
and  every  topic  of  iaflanunation  en- 
The  Catholics  were  taught  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  object!  of  Government  hoa- 
tilitj — that  they  were  universally  oppressed, 
aad  that  the  Protestants  were  their  oppremors. 
So  decided  was  this  Association  in  Its  opposition 
to  the  coastitated  astborities  of  the  land,  that 
chaage  must  be  made.    The  two  Pariia- 
!  Catholic  and  themselves*-could  not 
:  either  the  Catholic  or  the  legitimate 
ParlianMOt  most  give  way.    Entertaining  this 
view  af  the  question,  he  entirely  concurred  in 
Ihesagjgestioafrom  the  Throne,  that  the  Asao- 
ciatioa  mast  be  put  down.    By  means  of  the 
^  Catholic  rent"  system,  it  had  levied  Uxes  on 
every  parish  in  Ireland  |  and  by  means  of  its 
and  the  co-operation    of  the 
it  had  extended  its  authority,  and  exer- 
a  striking  influence  from  one  end  of  the 
to  the  other.    The  priests,  in  executing 
the  ovdersof  the  Catholic  Parliament,  showed 
that  they  posscmed  an  influence  which  they 
ought  to  have  exerted  in  maintaining  the  public 
peaee  at  other  times.    He  should  be  sorry  to 
he  ihoaght  so  void  of  constitutional  principle, 
M  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  the  Catholics,  in 
saitiaK  to  exprem  their  grievances,  and  to  seek 
Car  ledrcsa  i   bat  if  they  were  to  come  before 
their  tordsUps,  they  must  come  as  petitioners 
mast  come  with  prayers,  and  not  with 
'they  must  submit  their  demands  to  the 
of  Parliament,  and  wait  the  result 
with  pattoace.    In  short,  they  must  present  the 
aad.  not  show  the  sword  (hear, 


Hie  address  having  been  read  from  the  wool- 


Lsrd  Otg  admitted  that  the  situation  of  Bug- 
prosperous  and  fortunate  I  but  their 
sboald  not  forget  that  such  was  not 
ef  six  millions  of  Catholics  on 
side  of  the  Irish  Chpanel,  suffbring 
a  mi^goTenment  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
^aad  cosnCry.    The  world,  in  general, 
wito  to  allow  Governments  to  in- 


flict  penalties,  or  to  vrtthhold  privileges,  on 
account  of  differences  of  reiigious  fait£    This 
was  almost  the  only  government  which  carried 
on  a  contest  with  a  large  portion  of  its  popula* 
tion  on  account   of  religion.     Ireland   and 
Turkey  might  be  cited  as  die  only  countries  in 
Europe  where  whole  races  were  oppressed  and 
punished  on  account  of  their  faith.    The  Grand 
Sulton  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  converts 
of  the  Greeks,  as  the  government  of  England 
had  to  make  converts  of  the  Irish  Catholics ; 
but  they  had  not  succeeded.  When  the  unhappy 
Greeks  complained  of  (he  sufferings  which  they 
endured,  and  applied  to  be  treated  a  little  better 
than  Mussulman  dogs,  the  Sultan  sent  for  his 
Grand  Vizier,  to  ask  him  what  was  to  be  done. 
This  Grand  Vizier  had  at  first  been  a  friend, 
and  then  an  enemv,  of  the  Grand  Sultana.    He 
had  thus  lost  mnch  of  the  favour  of  his  master, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  bearded  in  his  own 
Divan,  by  his  officers  and   serving   men  (a 
laugh).    He  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks.    The  next  person  in  the  Divan, 
to  point  of  influence,  was  the  Reis  Effendi,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  just  demands  of  this  perse- 
cuted people.    This  officer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  A  ffatrs.    His  foreign 
policy  deserved  and  obtoined  general  appro- 
bation.   In  this  part  of  his  duties  he  conducted 
himself  with  remarkable  liberality  and  talent. 
He  had  done  great  good,  and  gained  consider- 
able popularity  to  the  government  of  the  Sultan, 
and  would  have  done  morq  had  his  measures  not 
been  opiwsed  by  his  less  enlightened  colleagues. 
He,  ia  fact,  was  the  only  man  of  real  genius  to 
the  whole  Divan  (a  laugh),  and  was  esteemed 
an  ornament  among  Turkish  stotesmen,  being 
gifted  with  poetical  tolents.  The  Kiaya  Bey  or 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Capitan  Pacha 
were  likewise  against  the  Greeks  in  their  claims 
for  civil  privileges  i  but  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  their  cause  was  the  head  Mufti  or  chief 
of  the  Mussulman  law  (a  laugh).    This  officer 
was  an  enemy  to  all  change.    He  bad  regularly 
opposed  all  improvements  in  trade — all  im- 
provements in  law — all  improvements  in  foreign 
policy  (a  laugh).    He  had  been,  and  always  ' 
proclaimed  himself,  the  greatest  champion  of 
existing  abuses.    He  was  the  most  consummate 
intriguer  of  the  whole  Divan  (a  laugh).    He 
had  atone  time  token  up  the  cause  of  the  Sul- 
tana, but  he  turned  against  her  when  he  found 
that  b^  continutog  to  support  her  be  would  for- 
feit his  place  to  the  Divan.    He  then  took  up 
the  cause  of  her  enemies.    At  one  time  there 
was  a  proposal  to  admit  some  Greeks  into  the 
regular  troops,  or  body  of  Janissaries.  He  then 
raised  such  a  fanatical  cry  against  this  measure 
— very  similar  to  the  cry  of  **  No  Popery"  in 
this  country — that  he  tume4  out  of  the  Divan 
the  members  who  had  adopted  it.    He  succeed- 
ed himself  to  office,  and  he  no  sooner  got  in  than 
he  agreed  to  the  very  thing  against  which  he 
bad  clamoured  (a  laugh).    He  kept  the  Sul- 
ton's  conscience  and  his  own  {  but  it  was  never 
remarked  of  him  that  his  conscience  opposed 
his    interests   (a  laugh).      Having    minutely 
studied  the  Turkish  constitution,  he  had  found 
Otttthatitwasessentially  Mahometan  (a  laugh), 
and  therefore  hostile  to  Greek  privileges.    He 
had  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  stounch  to 
the  cause  of  totolerance,  and  was  surrounded 
with  the  MoUahs,  the  Imans,  and  the  Dervishes, 
who  encouraged  him  in  his  hostile  purposes.. 
To  complete  the  picture  of  this  divided  Divan, 
the  members  who  composed  it  had  resolved  that 
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Ui  c«r<ftin  qMttlMi  'Jbty  dNMl4  MTM,  mii4  In 
certoin  qoeitiMa  tkev  AmM  «|;ree  to  dUfer, 
witbant  breaktef  «■  tMir  oakNi.  Haying  tMn 
iIm  eTUg  retultiDf  trmn  uch  a  Dlvaa — liaYiii|( 
wen  tbe  Munulaaaempira  tamhj  this intotor- 
nnce  of  toao  nembera  of  it  to  their  Greel^  bra- 
ihren*  and  their  qnarreJi  amoo;  themtalTea-** 
I  e  would  pray  that  tfaii  eoaatry  might  not  be 
•«relivered  ap  to  ancb  a  divided  cabinet  (a 
laach). 

The  If arqoii  of  Lmmhmm  caocacTed  in  all 
that  was  said  about  the  internal  proaperity  oT 
the  country,  and  tbe  wisdom  of  recognisinf  the 
independent  states  of  Soott  America.  It  sbow- 
•od  that  we  Imd  no  intercommnnity  of  feeling 
with  those  gOTcmments  which  claimed  this  right 
of  Interfering;  and  was  donewitbont  exciting  re- 
sentment, or  placing  odr  system  in  direct  oppo- 
sition lo  theirs  (hear,  Iwar).  With  reference  to 
that  parr  of  His  Migeftty's  speech  which  touched 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  be  regarded  it  as  pe- 
culiarly important.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, either  in  tbe  way  of  j  ustlflcation  or  attaciL ; 
but  be  cautioned  tbehr  lordships  to  beware  bow 
lliey  suffered  tliemselTes  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
expectation,  that  by  mereW  removiag  tbe  ont- 
ward  symptitms  of  tbe  malady  submitted  to  their 
treatment,  they  gained  any  thing  against  tbe 
canse  which  produced  those  symptoms.  In  a 
state  of  irritation  lilce  that  which  prevailed  at 
|iivsent>~bTitBtioo  arising  oat  of  the  disoontent 
«f  five  or  s|z  millions  of  people,  placed  with 
respect  to  tlwir  law,  their  church,  and  tiMir  ei- 
chisioB  from  political  power,  in  a  state  entirely 
diflerent  from  that  of  any  other  equal  body 
in  nay  other  coantry  in  the  world-«4ie  cm^ured 
noble  lords  not  to  believe  that,  by  checking 
tlw  Catholic  Aisociation,  however  its  measures 
might  call  for  check,  they  would  care  tbe  dis- 
ease which  elected  the  body  of  tbe  Irish  po- 
pmlaHon;  tbe  existing  svmpteBS  aiigbt  be 
rumaied ;  bat  new  troables  must  and  would 
arise,  arrestiag  tbe  pmsperity  of  tbe  shiter 
kingdom,  and  In  time  of  danger  unnerving  the 
arm  of  our  own.  He  set  out  with  one  convic- 
tioB-^tbat  in  any  country  sltaated  ns  Ireland 
was,  theev  mast  always  exist  a  large  fend  of 
4isconteat  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  fer  evil 
parpOBes.  Such  being  tlw  case,  was  it  not  to 
bn  drilred  dmt  public  opinion  should  make  its 
wa^  by  open  channels  rather  than  by  secret 
anesl— that  correspondence  should  be  carried 
esi,  aad  communication,  that  soit  of  commoni- 
cadon  sHiich  woold  alwajfs  prevail  between 
dlibreot  bodies  of  awn  labooring  under  similar 
disabilitiea,  should  circulate  open  and  avowed- 
ly, than  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  darfcnem 
nnd  eoncealssent,  working  its  ends  unhenrd  and 
nnpereaived,  aad  prodacfaig  mischief  where  It 
iwfbaps  might  have  been  hanalem,  had  the 
mere  eye  of  aathnrity  still  retained  power  to 

£nfstte  it  i  It  was  net  ^  the  outward  and  visi- 
ia  signs,"  which  oonstitnted  tbe  disease  with 
wMeh  tnelaad  was  aiected.  The  freemasoary 
wWcb  Gavomneat  bad  to  dread,  was  that  which 
baiand  mea  to  each  other  by  a  comsson  sense  of 
interest,  which  taught  Ibam  to  atnengtben  dmn- 
aelves  by  alUaace,  and  to  aid  each  other  in 
•evading  tbe  law.  What  the  nature  of  the  evUs 
anticipated  from  the  procecdiaga  of  tbe  Catho- 
lic Association  was»  he  did  not  know.  The 
aoble  Yiscount  who  bad  seconded  the  addren 
<ad  adverted  to  tbe  danger,  but  bad  not  ez- 
preised  the  natare  of  it.  When  be  should  have 
'all  infaimatiMi  upon  tbia"' point,  he  should  be 
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ready  to  cfetortaln'n  prapoiltlan  Ibr  rapi 
lag  it 

The  Bart  of  Irfoiiyeel,  after  coagntnlatlng 
tbe  govenunent  and  the  country  on  ibe  restom- 
tion  of  a  metallic  currency — the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  eomaseree,  aad  tbe  prectoe  time 
and  circuoistances  in  which  the  Independence 
of  South  America  bad  been  recognlxed  whee 
mediatioa  bad  1»een  offered  liy  uls  eonntry— 
when  no  considerable  party  was  in  arms  In  the 
Colonies  in  fevour  of  Spain — ^wben  there  wan 
no  prospect  of  recooclliatioB  or  re.«oBque#t— 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  tbe  state 
of  Ireland,  n-bich  he  said  be  could  aot  treat  aa 
wholly  uacooaorted  with  tbe  general  Catholic 
question,  becaase  there  was  no  snbyect  whicb 
interestod  or  afected  Ireland  at  all  wliich  some 
persans  would  not  bo  disposed  to  mix  up  with 
that  qnestion.  He  should,  however,  treat  it  aa 
a  matter  by  no  sseans  growing  out  of,  or  imme- 
diately eonaectod  with  It  For  the  nwasure 
which  was  to  be  proposed,  there  was  nothing 
about  It  whicb  should  prevent  ton  being  dis- 
cussed upon  itaown  merits.  There- was  nothing 
nboat  It  which  touched  the  qnesttoa  of  Catholic 
claims  ■  nothing  which  the  advocate  of  those 
clalsM  might  not  vote  for  as  freely  as  he  who 
stood  most  opposed  to  them.  With  respect  to 
tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Catholic  Association, 
there  coald  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  uader- 
taken,  and  carried  on  in  that  spirit  whi<A  said, 
-determioately-^'*  Whatever  law  you  nmke,  our 
bvsinem  is  to  evade  aad  to  nullify  it.**  There 
nUght  bo  those  who  would  say  generally  that  they 
dialiked  the  effect  of  the  restrictiye  laws  ope- 
rating apon  Ireland,  and  that  they  would  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  or  extend  tbemi  hut 
whenever  those  persons  looked  at  the  cseduct 
of  the  Association — saw  It  actually  levying  a 
duty  upon  the  Cnlliolic  population  of  Irelnnd — 
would  they  say  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  was  consistent  witb  tbe  eonstltution  of 
thb  country,  or  compatible  with  its  peace  ? 
He  protested  that  if  he  himself  stood  before  tbe 
House  as  tbe  advocate  of  Catholic  claims,  the 
first  act  which  be  woold  propose  should  be  tbe 
potting  dowa  that  coavention ;  becanse,  if  those 
claims  were  granted  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
graated  upon  their  own  merits,  and  not  to  tbe 
demand  orsucba  body  as  tbe  Association,  acting 
in  the  way  in  which  that  body  was  disposed  to 
act.  He  did  not  deny  tbe  right  of  the  CaOolica 
toamemble  and  petition  Parliament  i  but  that 
right  was  aot  now  tbe  question ;  tbe  qaeatioo 
was,  whether  on  their  part  conduct  rfmnld  be 
tolerated  inconsistent  with  tbe  spirit  of  the 
laws.  Tbe  Speech  from  the  Throne  said,  that 
in  tbe  general  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  Ireland  was  taking  a  luge  share. 
This  was  apparent  in  tbe  cessation  of  those  dla- 
torbaaces  which  some  had  attributed  to  poli- 
tical and  religious  animosities,  but  which  he 
had  always  mainly  attribated  to  distress.  If, 
however,  religious  dissensions,  and  tbe  political 
animosities  arising  oat  of  them,  tended  to  pro- 
duce disturbance,  what  could  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  measnres  of  the  Catholic 
Association  }  It  seemed  to  him  that  both  tbe 
safety  and  die  prosperity  of  the  conntry  de- 
manded that  fanmediate  measures  idioufd  be 
taken  against  ft.  He  should  therefore  dt  down 
by  givii^;  notice,  that  on  this  day  se'nnlgbt^  be 
should  move  for  a  renewal  of  the  connnittee  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Tbe  firl  of  UsaougAmore  regretted  io  hear 
any  tone  taken  which  teemed  to  threaten  fbrtber 
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of  coereioo  agaisnt  Ireiaod.  He  de- 
ike  Ronsah  Cattolics  geoeralljp,  and  the 
AiMfiafipD  io  particular*,  froor  U|e  charge  of 
jflqaft  ^rocefldings.  The  Catholics  paid  taxes, 
and  foof^  the  battles  of  the  conotr j  like  other 
people<»  and  ought  oot  M>  be  put  dawn,  as  seem- 
ed to  h«  inteaded.  He.was  surprised  that  any 
MiniaCer  who  approved  of  the  Speech  which  had 
bcea  delivered  from  the  Throne,  could  thinlc  it 
■eceMary  to  propose  a  committee  to  inquire 
iato  ike  state  of  Ireland.  He  n^anted.  no  in- 
qairy  i  bat  would  rest  satisfied  with  the  Kind's 
nytd  word,  which  declared  tlMt  peace  and 
traaqviilltj  were  restored  to  that  part  of  the 
kiafdoB.  Sach  being  the  case,  he  thought  the 
eaerciYe  measures  alluded  to  by  His  M^esty*s 
miMstien,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to. 

Loni  C^d€m  argued,  that  the  proreedings  of 
the  CalhoUc  Association  were .  perfectly  legal, 
aad  that  no  quibbling  could  prove  them  to  be 
otherwise.  The  Catholic  rent  was  collected 
far,  and  applied  to,  various  legal, purposes; 
the  education  of  the  poor  by  Catholic 
the  establishment  of  newspapers,  to 
the  abuse  of  papers  opposed  to  them, 
aod  the  building  of  Chapels.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  spoke  of  associations)  be  conclud- 
ed, therefore,  that  it  was  intended  to  supprem 
ihe  Otnnge  Associations  as  well  as  the  Catholic. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  Government  should 
eihibtt  more  intolerance  towards  the  people  of 
Irelaad,  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
His  Mi^sty  bad  lately  issaed  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  io  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  the 
profesaors  of  all  Christian  denominations  should 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  civil 
prIHIegca. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  onanimovsly. 

•  _   

COMMOXS,  TnunsDAT,  FsBauAar  S.— 
The  S^e^er  having  read  the  Speech, 

Lord  P,  Leowm  Gowtr  rose  to  move  the  Ad- 
dreaa  After  expatiating  upon  the  commercial 
aad  inane ial  prosperity  announced  in  the 
Speech,  he  said  that  as  a  friend  to  the  qnestion 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  some  persons 
regarded  ma  the  panacea  for  all  Irish  evils,  he 
felt  booud  to  say  a  word  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  He  could  not  say 
thai  be  felt  contempt  for  that  body  $  but  look- 
ing at  the  nature  of  its  proceedings,  and  feel- 
ing anxious  for  the  success  of  the  general 
BKaaure  to  which  they  referred,  he  mtd  the 
most  ardent  desire  for  its  annihilation.  No 
B»n  who  looked  at  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
Bwmbers  of  that  body  Would  be  di« posed  to 
envy  them  the  station  they  had  acquired  in  public 
opinion.  Perhaps  one  might  grudge  those  gen- 
tlemen the  graceful  diction  and  fertilitv  of 
ikaaginatlon  by  which  they  were  distinguished ; 
but  the  evils  which  they  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  the  country  would  be  ill  compensated 
bj  speeches  of  flowing  eloquence  aod  rounded 
perioda  The  acerbity  of  public  feeling  which 
anaC  be  generated  by  tuch  orations  from  either 
party,  were  obvious ;  and  that  would  be  in- 
creaaed  by  either  party  continuing  to  act  as  an 
organixed  body.  As  a  friend  to  Ireland,  he 
hoped  that  the  violence  of  the  Catholic  Associ- 
atian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ravings  of  Orange 
insaniiy  on  the  other,  would  no  longer  be  al- 
loncd  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  country. 
Their  effects  were  already  felt  too  much. 
Soaw  peraooA  were  disposed  to  seize  every 
fthnnloD  which  presented  itself  to  their  minds, 
aad  exaggerate  it  to  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
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I  order  i  and  though  they  admitted  that  some 
rents  were  paid,  and  that  some  gentlemen  could 
lie  down  at  night  with  the  hope  of  rising  in  the 
morning,  they  still  would  have  it  believed  that 
Ireland  was  in  the  highest  state  of  in- 
subordination. He,  however,  was  far  fn:m 
thinking  that  any  such  danger  existed.  He 
could  state  that  no  information  received  by 
His  Maje8ty*s  ministers  on  the  subject  would 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  He  then  proceeded  to 
account  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  speci- 
fying the  Burmese  war,  the  conflict  ra;^ing  in 
the  vicinity  uf  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  force  in  Canada,  as  the 
cause  of  this  increase,  and  concluded  by  eulo- 
gizing the  discretion  with  which  the  Independ- 
ence of  South  America  had  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thinnpson  seconded  the  address. 
/Ifter  complimenting  his  noble  friend  on  the 
impression  produced  by  his  speech,  he  pro. 
ceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  It  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  country  to  learn,  that  through 
the  mediation  of  his  Majesty,  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  Kmperor  of  Russia 
aod  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  been  brought  to  an 
amicable  issue  $  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign  Powers  being 
disturbed  $  -but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
well-founded  expectation  of  a  continuance  of 
that  good  understanding  which  had  now  existed 
for  many  years,  hnd  which  had  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  raise  this  country  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity.  Whilst  on  this  subj  ect,  he  would 
advert  to  an  event  which  had  lately  occurred  in 
France,  the  circumstances  connected  with  which 
had  oflered  strong  evidence  of  the  happy  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  offered 
a  substantial  pledge  of  permanent  tranquillity. 
He  alluded  to.  the  demise  of  the-  late  King  of 
France-Hin  event  which,  was  contemplated 
with  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  by  the  people 
of  every  state  in- Europe.  The  termination  of 
the  life  of  that  monarch  was  regarded  as  the 
last  hope  of  the  advocates  for  revolution ;  but, 
thanks  to  a  benign  Providence,  their  expecta- 
tions had  been  disappointed  t  we  bad  witnessed 
the  sceptre  of  France  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  legitimate  successor  without  the  slightest 
disorder,  thus  satisfactorily  exhibiting  to  the 
world  that  the  present  dynasty  of  France  rested 
on  the  most  solid  foundation.  He  wa-*  led  to 
these  observations  from  a  wish  to  show,  (hat  the 
peace  we  now  enjoyed  was  likely  to  continue, 
and  that  the  country  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
a  state  which  might  be  viewed  -as  affbrding  an 
indemnity  for  the  vast  sacrifices  she  had  made 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  With  respect  to  the  - 
fallen  state  of  Spain,  the  declarations  of  the 
Government  of  France  might,  he  thought,  be 
safely  confided  in.  He  believed  Charles  X.  to 
be  sincere  when  he  declared  that  his  object  in 
maintaining  a  military  occupation  of  a  part  of 
Spain  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  with  a  view  of  protection 
to  his  own  dominions.  In  proporti<Hi  as  that 
danger  subsided,  would  he  withdraw  bis  army 
from  Spain.  His  accession  to  the  crown  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  liberal  policy,  exempli- 
fied in  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  other  institutions,  which  were  In  unison 
with  a  progressive  state  of  tranquillity  and 
civilization.    He  then  repeated  the  statements 
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coDceratos  tbe  Sooth  Amftrieaa  Statet;  and 
want  OD  to  obierve  that  it  was  to  be  laneiitedly 
thai  at  a  momeBt  when  British  capital  was  he- 
glnoiBC  to  diffiiM  itwlf  throufh  Ireland— when 
the  beneftu  of  an  aareetricted  conmercial  ia- 
lenroarte  betwoea  the  two  coantriet  were  dally 
exemplified— whilst  meaaurea  were  also  In  pro- 
gress wUch  eoold  not  fail  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  popula- 
tion—that  those  beneficial  elects  were  impeded 
by  the .  obtnisiTe  interference  of  misguided  In- 
divldnals,  who  were  exasperating  animusifies, 
diverting  the  attention  of  certain  classes  of  His 
Muesty** faithful  snbjectsfiron  honest  industry, 
and  levying  a  species  of  tax  upon  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  enable  those  mMtaken  individuals  to 
attempt  to  overawe  the  Parliament  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  He  next  adrerted  to  that  pan 
of  His  Mijosty's  Speech  which  related  to  the 
improving  state  of  our  agricaltural  faiterests, 
of  our  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
navigatioB.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to 
overy  Englishman,  to  behold  our  country,  after 
a  war  of  unprecedented  length,  carried  on  at 
«n  expense  to  the  people  to  which  history  af- 
forded no  parallel,  not  merely  recovered  from 
the  state  of  exhaustion  attendant  npon  such  a 
struggle,  but  raised  to  a  degree  of  prosperity 
«uid  glory  unknown  at  any  period.  In  proof 
whereof,  he  would  advert  to  the  increase  of  our 
revenue 4  the  branch  of  Excise  had  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  by  upwards 
of  l^l€0,DOOL|  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  Custonis  nearly  equal  to  Chat  In  the  Excise. 
llVbatever  part  of  England  you  vidted,  there 
were  presented  to  your  viewa  happy,conteBted, 
and  industrious  population  |.  whether  employed 
in  the  manufactories  of  our  great  staples,  or  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Within  the  short 
period  of  Ave  years,  he  had  heard  gentlemen 
declare  that  England  was  a  declining  country, 
—that  in  commerce,  nwnofactnres,  and  navi- 

gition,  she  was  incapable  to  enter  into  snccess- 
1  competition  wilh  any  foreign  rivals,— that 
the  means  bj  which  she  must  sustain  her  public 
credit,  were  rapidly  diminikhing.    And  might 
he  not  now  ask,  triumphantly,  how  had  these 
gloomy  predictions  been   verified?    He  then 
alluded  to  the  happy  effects  of  the  Improved 
state  of  our  commercial  code.    In  the  first 
place,  the   oflicial    value  of  the    exports  of 
British  manufactured  goods  during  18^4,  showed 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  four  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  over  those  of  IbSS,  bringing  the  total 
value  in  1«84,  to  50,758,800^,  by  tar  the  largest 
export  ever  made  by  this  country.    The  transit 
trade  had  also,  under  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  improved  warehousing  system,  experi- 
enced a  marked  increase  t  the  act  only  took 
effect  in  July  1883,  and  in  1884,  as  compared 
with  a  like  period  of  twelve  months  preceding, 
there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  more  than 
l,8tX),000{.      After   mentioning  the  improve- 
ments which  had  occurred  in  several  branches 
of  production,  he  observed  that  the  prosperous 
state  and  improving  condition  of  our  agricul- 
ture form  a  topic  of  pleamag  reflection.    He 
was  anxious,  however,  to  state  his  opinion, 
tbat  such  prosperity  was  not  ui  any  mannrr  attri- 
butable to  the  existing  com  laws,  which  ought 
to  undergo  alteration.    He  was  an  advocate 
for  their  repeal,  and  the  substitution  of  a  pro- 
tecting duty  equal  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
poor  rates,  tithes,  dice.,  paid  by  oar  farmen  as 
i;onpared  wilh  other  conalrieB. 


Mr.  Sr&ngkam  regretted  to  sute,  that  in 
was   under   the   necessity,  not   onlv  of  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from,  but  also-  of  entering 
his  solemn  pretest    against,  some  and  thoae 
not  the  least  important,  parts  of  the  speech 
which    had  jnst    been    read    to    them.      He 
felt,   however,    gi«at   latisfiictfion    hi    beiof; 
able,  before    he    stated   them,    to   concur  io 
the    satisfaction   which  had   been   expressed 
on   the  removal    of   restrictions    from   conto 
mcrce,   and'  on    the    recognition    of  South 
Americaa   independence.     In  giving  that  ab- 
sent, he  could    not   claim   for   himself  any 
extraordinary  stretch  of  candour.     He  wan 
rather  withheld,  as  were  many  of  his  boo. 
friends,  from  giving  their  doe' praise  to  the 
measures  allncKd  to,  since  they  were  mea* 
sures  which   gentlemen    on    his   side    of   the 
house  had  many   years   Ago  urged  Id  vain, 
upon  those  who  at  that  time  were  intrusted 
wilh  the  administration  of  the  country.    The 
principles,  he  hoped,  were  at  an  end  which 
had  so  long  hammered  the   industry    of  the 
people  of  England.  Thoee  doctrines  of  a  narrow* 
shpp-keeping,    huckstering  policy,  which  for 
two  generattons  back  bad  been  the  topic  of  un- 
qualified sconi  and  reprobatloa  to  all  enlight- 
ened writers,  but  which  had  been  regularly 
defended  by  each  successive  minister,  during^ 
that   period,    as  the  foundations  of  national 
greatness,  could  never  more  be  advanced  to 
obstruct  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    He 
had  heard  them  treated  as  idle  chimeras  by  one 
set  of  ministers,  and  as  Jacobinical  innovations 
by  another,  just  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  regard  tbem  as  objects  of  contempt  or 
of  obhorrence  ;  and  yet  he,  who  had  seen  then 
first  contemned  and  then  abhorred,  hoid  now 
the  happiness  to  say,  that  they  had  reached 
the  consummation  of  their  glory,  that  they  were . 
topics  of  congratulation  in  a  King's  Speech, 
and' in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  ^  Eight  yearn 
ago  he  had  himself  submitted  (he  very  modifi- 
cations in  the  navigation  laws  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.    He  claimed  no  merit — the  in- 
vention was  not  his  own,  but  tbat  of  greater 
and  much  wiser  men.    He  had  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  preach  them  more  than  once — ineffec- 
tually, indeed,  at  the  time,  but,  as  now  it  ap- 
peared, with  undeniable  success  at  last.    Then, 
however,  he  vras  not  only  blamed  for  so  pre- 
sumptuous an  attempt,  but  admonished  never 
again  to  preach  such  damnable  heresies  to  the 
house.    At  the  satae  time  he  had  also  proposed 
the  changes  which  had  recently  been  adopted 
in  the  silk  trade.    They  were  assailed,  on  bin 
first  propounding  them,  with  great  and  extra- 
ordinary severity.    He  was  told  tbat  thongh 
they  might  appear  very  plausible  in  theory, 
every  person  in  the  trade  considered  them  in- 
applicable to  practice ;  he  was  even  met  by 
the  taunt,  that  what  he  advanced  mi<^ht  be  very 
true,  but  that  it  looked  very  much  like  an  inge- 
nious sophism.    **  I  trust,"  said  one  gentleman, 
whom  he  now  saw  before  him,  **  that  I  shall 
I  never  see  any  ministry  attempting  to  legislate 
I  upon  such  a  subject"    '•  God  protect  me,'* 
said  another,  "  if  any  man  attempt  to  withdraw 
this   corner-stone  of  our  commercial   policy. 
Let  no  man  meddle  with  It  by  day  or  by  iftght  i** 
and  he  might  have  added,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween midnight  and  morning,  which  of  all  times 
for  meddling  was  certainly  the  most  objection- 
able (alau^).    ««  Thank  God,*'  said  a  third, 
in  a  fit  of  pious  enthnsiaam,  '*  we  shall  never 
lire  to  see  die  day,  when  die  principles  avowad 
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bj  lie  «Btle»ai  oppotlte  sImU  be  MBcdoaed 
hj  fib  M^csly*!  Miobten.*'    Miniitera*  how- 
er^,^pd  curried  ipto  effect  all  Uie  deteitaUc 
■DfCroaw  of  that  tide  of  tlie  boaie  i  they  had 
likeo  an  entire  leaf  oat  of  the  bpok  of  their 
opyoQeatB ;  ihey  bad  eveo  enacted  measuret  to 
le^liic  the  here«iei  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
Preach  eroaomists,  and  to  Btamu  with  that  odi- 
oai  naMC  the  opiaionaof  their  adyeraartes :  nay 
more,  the  couQiry  wan  now  called  to  thanl^  God 
for  bafiof  ministers  who  had  ooarafe  to  iiip- 
port  sacb  meaturcB,  though  it  waa  formerly 
called  upon  to  thank  God  for  ha?iag  auaitters 
who  had  courage  to  oppose  them«    He  thanked 
God  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  them  to 
recognise  the  priaclples  for  which  he  and  those 
who  thoi^ht  with  him  had  long  contended  with 
so  little  immediate  success.    What  they  had 
done,  howeyer,  was  chieAy  to  be  prised  as  a 
pledge  that  a  better  policy  than  the  past  would 
be  parsaed  in  future.    For  example,  they  had 
adopted  the  recommendations  which  be  had  pro- 
posed in  1817,  regarding  the  aavigatioo  and  the 
rilk  lawn.    It  was  a  weU-kaown  observation  of 
Dr.  Swifl,  that  in  political  arithmetic  two  and 
two  did  not  always  make  four.    He  had  ob- 
mrred,  loi^  ago,  that  with  respect  to  the  last 
laid  wine  dntiesv  two  and  two  did  iot  make 
fbar.    In  the  case  of  coffee,  by  lowering  the 
daty,  they  had  increased  the  consumption  %  so 
that  where  they  meant  to  add  two-and-two,  as 
in  the  case  of  wine,  they  had  decreased,  and  not 
donbled  the  amount  of  duty;  whereas,  when 
Ihey  reduced. the  duties  upon  coffee  one-half, 
tbey  had  doubled,  or  nearly  doubled,  the  con- 
sumption, and  maintained  the  full  amount  of 
the  reYonue.     Let  the  wine  duty,  then,  at  once 
be  reduced ;  and,  abovo  all,  let  there  be  not 
only  a  reduction,  biit  an  equalisation  of  differ^ 
entwine  duties  for  all  foreign  countries    be 
meant,  in  fiMt,a  general  reTiaion  of  the  Methuen 
treaty.    One  good  effect  which  would  arise 
from  sack  a  revisJoo,  would  be  the  eatabllsh- 
meat  of  a  better  underataoding  with  the  French 
Government,  the  lowering  of  the  duties  npan 
other  French  articles,  and  the  increase  of  the 
foreign  consumption  of  British  mannfactare. 
He  nest  alluded  to  the  approach  lately  made 
by  Garernment  to  that  jast  and  liberal  policy, 
00  often  recoHMaended  fi-am  that  side  of  the 
hoaae,  la  the  recognition  of  uobm  of  the  great 
Goveramenta  of  South  America.    How  much  of 
this  policy,  great  Ujs  it  undoubtedly  was,  be- 
laaged  to  the  country  which  had  so  strongly  and 
repeatedly  called  for  it— how  mach  to  the  ese- 
caiiTe  GoYemmeut-^how  for,  or  how  long  the 
Mjaislers  bad  been  drlYug  or  driven  into  it— 
haw  Utile  was  the  speed  of  their  march-^how 
nusall  was  their  reluctance,  or  what  was  the 
maaaare  or  degree  of  their  rcadinem  to  do  this 
iaatice   to  the  country  aad  tha  new  slates,  It 
waea  now  perhaps  unnecessary,  if  not  invidious 
to  inqairc.    How  much  of  it  was  dae  to  ihe 
great  speech  delivered    by  his  learned  (Hend 
(Sir  J.  Mcintosh)  upon  ihe  Foreign-enlistment 
hin«  as  well  as  ta  his  last  equally  great  ad- 
A-etSv  during  the  hut  semioa,  apon  tha  slate 
af  Soafh  Aasericat  it  was  net  easy  to  say  t  but 
aare  ha  was  that  there  was  aouum  either  withfai 
ar  wilbaut  that  house,  who  coald  fail  to  ascribe 
a  puitiea,  a  laiga  portioa,  of  this  great  and 
fiacial,  aad  soaad  triumph  of  right  policy«  over 
paliryylohis  learned  and  ezcoHeat  fiiead 
hear)u     Tha  good  was  doae,  aad  by 
racese  It  had   beea  effected,  the 
had  lockily  taken  place  at  last. 


Whea  toacbfaig  apon  tUs  subject  it  could  aot 
fail  to  recur  to  him,  thnt  many  a  long  year  be« 
fore  Mesico,  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,or  Feru» 
had  ever  dreamad  of  independence,  another 
people  had  embarked  in  a  successful  contest  for 
freedom — he  meant  the  people  of  St.  Ekuningo, 
who  had  long  and  long  since  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing tbeirentire  independence,  upon  a  amre 
peaceable,  and  now  a  nsore  amnred  footing, 
than  even  tlie  best  establisked  of  the  new  South- 
American  States.    At  the  onset  of  the  St.  Do- 
mingo revolution,  England  was  hostile  to  the 
natives;  she  became  so  from  the  sitaatloa  of  her 
people  as  slave-masters.    Bat  the  questloa  of 
slavery,  so  for  as  SC  Domingo  was  concerned, 
had  been  long  since  set  at  rest;  the  natives  had 
entirely  emancipated  themselves,  and  the  island 
had  become  a  thriving  empire— one  which  had 
a  right  to  be  included  in  the  British  system.  li 
was  clearly  the  interest  of  our  own  colonies 
that  it  should  be  so ;  we  owed  it  as  well  to  our 
colonial  whites  as  to  their  unhappy  elaves; 
and  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  ndopting  that 
just  and  salutary  policy.    Ho  would  now  ask, 
was  this  diiplsy  of  liberal  policy  to  stop  here  ? 
Was  this  essential  admioistimtion  of  justice  to 
be  confined  to  our  foreign  colonies  I   Were  we 
never  to  do j  ustice  nearer  home — were  we  ae  ver 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ireland  I    Was  It  there 
alone  that  policy  was  to  be  overlooked;  and 
that,  too,  where  a  great  popalation  was  op. 
pressed  by  a  continuance  of  matcblen  impolicy, 
and  worse  ii^  ustice,  because  Ministers  wlOi- 
drew  from  the  a<Hnstment  of  a  question,  which 
ere  long  mast  he  deflnitlveiy  settled.  There  was 
an  evident  danger  in  trilling  with  a  vital  sub- 
ject, which  could  not  be  set  aside.    There  was 
In  the  Goverament,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  Irish  question,  as  there 
had  been  upon  others;  but  surely  not  more  than 
there  had  been  upon  the  mereantile  topirs. 
There  bad  been  something  like  the  same  differ- 
ence on  the  silk  bill;  they  cenld  not  fall  to  re- 
collect, that  it  was  brought  into  this  house  and 
carried  by  one  misistery  and  threwn  out  In  the 
Lords  by  another.  An  equal  difflculty  had  been 
found  in  reconciling  the  caaillctlBg  epinloDs  of 
the  Cabinet  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  South 
American  question.     It  was  by  some  called 
Jacobinical  to  urge  the  claian  of  the  aew  states 
of  South  America,  uatll  at  length  a  minister, 
backed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  repreeeatatives,  had  the  manll- 
nem  to  prem  forward  those  liberal  measures  of 
foreign  policy  wUch  some  of  his  colleagues 
denounced,    it  might  be  said,  that  if  such  a 
minister  should  persevere  la  this  novel  course, 
he  might  be  compelled  to  resign.    Waa  this  to 
be  the  reason  for  delay  ?    Was  tMs  conduct  to 
be  tolereted  in  a  British  minister  ?  And  If  It 
were,  were  they,  then,  to  consent  to  say  **  T!:e 
danger  is,  we  admit,  great,  bat  touch  it  not  ?*' 
Let  them  not  in  these  times,  be  told  that  there 
were  particular  scruples,  in  a  high  quarter,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  touched.    This  language 
had,  he  knew,  been  ased  oa  a  former  occasion ; 
but  it  was  uigustillablfr^lt  was   unconstitu- 
tional—it was  intolerable— It  would  have  been 
hardly  used  to  a  House  of  Commons  by  a  mi- 
nister of  Charies  II.;  and  sore  be  was  that,  if 
used    in    the    better    times  which    preceded 
that  reiga.  it  would  have  breoght  a  minister 
to  the    black.    It  was  Mr.    Fos's  constitu- 
tional maxim  that  the  name  of  the  King  should 
never  be  mentioned  In  debate,  to  influence  or 
ovenwe.  ThegreatcoastlluUoual  practice  waS| 
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that  when  an  act  of  gtucm  was  ta  be  performed, 
the  Ktn^.was  to  have  the  gracious  merit  of 
what  wiis  done ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  mea- 
sures of  an  odious  and  unpepnlar  character 
were  necessary,  that  ministers  were  to  step  for- 
ward and  assume  the  whole  opprobrium  which 
attached  to  them.  This  was  the  constilotional 
maxim  which  had  always  prevailed,  except  in 
the  worst  times,  and  which  never,  until  of 
late,  had  been  departed  from.  The  practice 
was  otherwise,  now.  If  there  were  any  thing 
odious  to  be  done — any  political  opponent  to 
be  run  down — **  Oh  then,"  ministers  ex- 
claimed, ^*  it  is  not  our  fault,  we  wish  to  do 
what  is  right;  we  are  above  these  petty  jea- 
lousies; we  do  liot  wisis  nor  mean,  profet- 
sionally,  to  injure  a  political  opponent;  but 
don't  yon  see  we  are  delicately  placed  ?*' 
Then  followed  the  allusion  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
tile  imperative  director  of  the  act,  so  that  these 
official  personages  cast  upon  the  Crown  the 
odium  of  any  unpopular  act,  whilst  thi*y  care- 
fully preserved  to  themselves  the  popularity  of 
more  liberal  measures*  So  it  was  once  regarding 
Ireland ;  the  name  of  his  late  Majesty  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible 
at  a  former  period  to  proceed  with  the  Catholic 
question.  But  this  plea,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
now  removed,  as  must  be  known  by  any  person 
who  had  marked  his  present  Miyesty's  most 
gracious  conduct  in  his  cordial  and  gratifying 
visit  to  Ireland,  which  had  demonstrated  bis 
just  and  enlightened  feelings  towards  the  Irish 
people.  He  would  add,  too,  that  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  George  lY.  reigned  as  King  of 
Hanover,  and  where  he  acted  individually ,  and 
not  as  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  guidance  of 
what  were  called  responsible  advisers — they  had 
not  long  since  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
King's  real  sentiments,  in  the  decree  which  he 
graciously  promulgated  at  the  opening  of  the 
States,  and  of  which  he  had  procured  a  copy. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  this  decree  from  the 
King  of  Hanover  personally,  would  be  taken 
as  a  hint,  for  ministers  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
policy  towards  Ireland.  His  Hanoverian  Ma- 
jesty was  most  graciously  pleased  to  say,  **  that 
the  general  professors  of  the  Christian  £sith  are 
to  e^joy  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  kinedom  of  Hanover,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  14th  article  of  the  constitution, 
the  pre-eminence  of  a  predominant  church  is 
abandoned.**  This  declaration  became  a  So- 
vereign, who  felt  that  a  truly  tolerant  man 
never  used  the  word.  Snch  a  man  most 
feel,  that  toleration  was  an  indispensable 
duty,andnotaboon.  Itwas  the  inalienable  right 
of  man  to  worship  his  Maker  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,- and  no  man  had 
a  right  to  interpose  and  prevent  tiie  exercise  of 
it  (hear,  hear>.  The  King's  decree  went  on 
further  to  promulgate, ''  that  all  Christian  com- 
munities had  a  right  to  the  unobstructed  and 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  religions  worship.** 
'  Ought  not  that  bouse  boldly  to  come  forward, 
and,  consistently  with  the  royal  act,  do  for 
Ireland  what  had  been  done  for  Hanover 
(bear,  bear)?  He  was  now  putting  aside  the 
business  of  the  Catholic  Association,  although 
the  acts  attributed  to  that  body  were  the  ge- 
nuine fruit  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  Ire- 
land. He  bad  predicted  such  a  consequence. 
If  there  had  been  extravagant  and  harsh  lan- 
guage used  by  any  of  the  Catholic  body— if 
there  had  been  extravagant  propositions  dis- 
cussed— if  an  alarm  had  been  the  consequence. 


who  was  to  blame?  Not  so  mnch  tho  Catholics, 
who  had  sent  over  a  bill  with  such  proposiiiuns— 
not  so  much  the  Association,  who  had  frauted  it ; 
but  those  whose  impolicy  had  originated  the 
association,  bad  made  it  what  it  was,  by  contt^ 
nued  oppression  and  insult.    The  CaihoUcs  first 
came  to  Parliament  with  a  respectful  request, 
and  were  met  by  refusal,  and  contumely :  tlie 
natural  result  was,  an  insolent  and  unreasonable 
demand.    Why  not  then  revoke  this  policy  ? 
Why  not  redress  grievances  in  Ireland  and 
appbr  conciliation  instead  of  coercion  ?    They 
coula  not  answer  for  the  result  untii  they  bail 
made  the  trial.    But  what  was  the  ground  of 
alarm  when  the  experiment  was  suggested  ?    He 
knew  that  high,  very  high,  in  that  cabinet  was 
to  be  found  the  greatest  learning,  with  the  most 
experienced  talents  combined — ^were  they  afraid 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  these  great  acqnirementa 
by  pressing  an  obnoxious  measure  upon  a  par-. 
Ucular  individual?    What,  did  they  think  the 
great  seal  would  be  in  dsAger  If  they  pressed 
this  question  ?  Did  they  think  the  venerable  and 
learned  person  who  held  it  would  quit  hb  pos- 
session on  that  account  ?   Great  God  I  the  very 
notion  of  such  abandonment  of  ofiice  was  the  most 
chimerical  of  all  the  chimeras  that  ever  dis- 
tempered the  brain  of  a  poet  (loud  laughter). 
Surprised  indeed  should  he  be,  to  find  any  quit- 
tance  of  ofiice  in  that  quarter,  before  all  sub- 
lunary things  were  at  an  end.    That  fear  of 
public  loss  never  crossed  his  apprehensive  mind 
even  in  a  dream.  They  greatly  undervalued  the 
steadiness  of  mind  and  purpose  of  their  vener- 
able colleague;  there  was  nothing  to  equal  the 
patient  assiduity  with  which  he  bore  the  toiis 
of  his  high  station,  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  to  be  thwarted :  upon  all  questions  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  he  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  yield — ay,  and  so  would  he  upon  this 
Catholic  question  if  it  were  equally  pressed 
upon  his  reluctant  attention.    His  composure 
under  such  circumstances  was  only  equalled  by 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  prolonged 
solicitadons  of  the  suitors  in  his  own  court.  To 
suppose  that  he  would  quit  office  on  this  ac- 
count, was  really  to  harbour  the  vainest  fear 
that  ever  crossed  the  most  fantastical  imagina- 
tion ;  Ids  colleagues  would  see  this,  were  they 
only  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  prepossess 
sions  of  his  great  mind ;  they  would  soon  find 
the  predominating  prevalence  of  that  patriotic 
feeling,  that  there  was  no  principle  so  strong  as 
the  love  of  saving  one*s  country,  and  that  in  no 
ofiices  was  it  so  forcibly  felt  as  in  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  those  possessing  the  most  exten- 
sive patronage  and  connexions;  and  that  so  urach 
the  more   powerful   and  profitable  were   the 
ofllce,  so  much  higher  would  be  the  ardour,  and 
zeal,  and  self-devotion  which  would  not  allow 
the  venerable,  the  wise  and  good  man^  at  all 
hazard  of  personal  opinions,  to  tear  himself  from 
the  service  of  his  country.    To  damp  such  zeal 
for  the  public  service  would  be,  he  repeated,  to 

fi»8sess  a  power  superior  to  that  of  Prince 
ohenlohe.  To  remove  this  great  personage 
would  be  a  real  miracle ;  the  seals  were  his  es- 
tate^— his  freehold ;  he  had  secured  the  term,  and 
his  last  breath  would  be  poured  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  only  question  in  law  upon  the 
matter  was — ^who  was  to  appoint  his  successor  ? 
He  was  not,  for  his  unabated  desire  to  do  good 
to  mankind,  to  be  restricted  to  a  mere  life 
interest;  the  office  must  in  him  be  devisable,  and 
for  the  uses  of  his^  will.  Indeed,  there  were 
indications  whkh  in  a  measure  pointed  to  the 
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iimiwff,  mltbongli  tfwt  racceMor  wonld  find 
bifl«ff  dnappointed,  if  be  hoped  to  g;et  olBce 
derisf  tlie  natural  life  of  the  present  holder 
(rcKwed  laughter).  To  be  sore,  one  member 
of  the  cabinet  might  mj,  « I  will  reiign  if  this 
■cHvre  is  not  carried,'  and  another  might  reply 
'  And  no  will  I,  if  It  it.*  Let  the  rt.  hon. 
pat  opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  only  make  this 
experment  with  his  noble  colleague  upon  the 
Catholic  qvestion,  as  be  had  done  upon  .the 
raaiaiercial  bills,  and  the  nation  would  not, 
he  vight  depend  apon  it,  be  deprived  for  one 
hoar  of  tbe  inestimable  benefit  of  bis  colleague's 
pihHc  services  (hear,  hear).  Unhappily,  the 
tL  hon.  gent,  made  no  soch  effort,  and  there- 
fore Ae  Catliolics  were  put  off;  from  year  to 
year — from  one  crisis  to  another — In  time  of 
war,  or  In  time  of  peace,  the  Catholics  were  to 
be  tamed  aside,  and  for  them  alone  the  hour  of 
rrdrem  was  never  to  approach  (hear,  hear). 
Penal  enactments  were  the  answer  to  their  peti- 
tioaa,  and  now  again  they  were  called  upon  to 
pat  down,  not  the  associaticMi,  but  ^  assocla- 
llons.'*  This  was  one  of  the  sliest  insertions 
that  ever  crept  into  a  form  of  speech.  The  ve- 
nerable and  learned  personage  in  the  cabinet 
bad  added  this  letter  t ;  he  knew  his  hand- writing 
(laagbtcr),  and  the  object  was  plain  and  pal- 
pabie;  **  Make  H  plural,  and  then  we  shall 
bsve  the  votes  of  those  who  are  anziotis  to  pa^ 
down  the  Orange  Associations,  and  who  will 
admire  by  anticipation  the  mode  in  which  we 
poise  the  eqnal  balance  in  our  hands, and  deter- 
miae  to  psi  down  faction  in  Ireland."  He,  bow- 
ever,  conjured  hnn.  members  to  exercise  their 
comaMn  sense.  They  would  soon  find  that  the 
justice  was  only  nominal — that  it  partook  of 
those  subtle  equities,  from  the  precincts  of 
which  It  sprang-— the  t  the  strong  and  irresistible 
band  of  die  law  would  be  called  forth  to  put 
down  tbe  Ca:thollcs,  whilst  the  Orange  Associa- 
tion would  be  only  visited  with  a  gentle  tap 
(hear).  To  the  Introduction  of  thb  principle, 
dierelbre,  be  must  at  once  oppose  all  the  re- 
sistance in  Us  power ;  he  could  not  assent  to  it 
aader  any  form,  or  with  any  qualification.  If 
the  Gaelic  Association  had  transgressed  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  embarked  in 
mea^sores  Irreconcileable  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  lavr,  the  more  it  was  to  be  regretted.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  approved  of  all  the  mea- 
ssrcs'of  any  association,  still  less  had  he  ever 
appvoved  of  all  the  measures  of  a  society  nnited 
by  a  naixed  bond  of  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciplffs,  where  men's  feelings  now  and  then  be- 
caaw  roused,  and  sometimes  carried  them  In 
fheirvrsrmth  over  the  strict  line  of  propriety. 
But  be  thought  their  moderation  had  been  ex- 
emplary, and  their  language — which  had  been 
sneered  at  by  the  noble  lord  (Gower),  but  which 
it  w««ld  have  been  more  prudent  in  him  to  have 
radeavoored  to  imitate  than  to  have  sneered 
at — was  moderate.  **  Oh,  said  the  noble  lord, 
**  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  them  « Ith  con- 
tempt 1"  That  he — that  he—most  noble  and 
Bwst  honourable  ss  he  was — should  have  it  go 
fortii  to  six  millions  of  suffering  fellow-subjects, 
and  that  the  very  first  time,  perhaps,  they 
had  ever  heard  of  bis  name— that  he  did  not 
mean  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  was 
certainly  singular.  To  speak  of  soch  people 
witk  contempt,  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tioo — not  even  that  most  contemptuous  of 
all  contemners,  Sigmor  PoeoeunmU^  would 
have  said  so  (a  laugh).  The  great  bulk 
of  tte  CntboUc  community  had  given  to  that 
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body  thefr  hearty  and  ■nquallfied  support 
They  might  not,  perhaps,  all  think  alike  upon 
the  whole  of  the  measures  of  the  Association  i 
nevertheless,  the  great  bulk  of  the  body  sanc- 
tioned the  entire  of  their  proceedhigs.  There 
were  some  who  disliked  the  particular  speeches 
of  individuals:  among  these  was  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland ;  and  yet,  when  he  sent  up 
an  obnoxious  speech  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
grand  jury,  he  found  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  prosecuting  the  party.  Ho 
regretted  that  his  learned  friend  had  taken 
such  a  course,  after  the  late  Mr.  Gratun, 
the  Attomey-Oeneral  for  Ireland,  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  timo,  for  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics*  If  anyman,  then,  had 
planted,  and  fostered,  and  fhthered  this  very  as- 
sociation, his  learned  friend  was  that  man. 
There  were  many  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Catholic  rent,  or  the  maimer  of  its  collection,  but 
who  were  still  cordial  friends  of  the  association, 
and  who  would  adhere  to  it,  as  the  representative 
of  their  sentiments,  and  would  feel  an  attack 
made  upon  It,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  Besides,  how  liiey 
were  to  put  down  this  association,  without 
equally  extinguishing  hundreds  of  <»fliers,  was 
beyond  what  his  imagiimtion  could  comprehend. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
raised,  not  8,0001.  or  9,0001.,  like  the  Cadmlie 
AssociaUon,  but  80,0001.  or  90,0001.,— which 
had  struck  its  roots  deeply  Into  the  soil,  and 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide — ^wUch  coos- 
prebended  great  sects  and  illustrious  names 
amongst  its  directors  and  supporters  ^which 
had  dignitaries  of  the  church  at  its  head,  and  a 
peer  of  Parliament  for  its  president — which 
could  boast  amongst  its  members  LordBexley; 
and  Lord  Liverpool — a  peer  with  whom,  In* 
the  new  commercial  policy,  he  had  often  tho 
honour  to  act  (a  laugh).  There  was  also  the 
Bridge-street  Association^  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Welliogion  was  a  President  This,  it  was 
true,  was  only  a  society  for  prosecuting  ]il>e|. 
lers  s  they  did  not  attempt  to  stand  up  for  a  re- 
drem  of  old  grievances ;  their  oflice  was  rather 
to  check  complaints  than  to  originate  them— lo 
exercise  the  power  of  •x-oMei9  prosecutions, 
without  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, for  whom  that  power  was  intended.  What 
was  to  becomcy  be  would  ask,  of  this  sorietv  f 
He  would  fain  hope  that  this  intention  would  be 
abandoned.  He  coiy  ured  the  ministersto  pause 
before  they  advanced  a  step  farther  in  such  a 
system  of  legislation.  He  protested  against  the 
principle  of  such  a  measure ;  he  could  ^ot  even 
allow  the  papers  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  which 
were  to  form  its  basis,  without  proclaiming  its 
injustice.  From  that  very  moment  he  would 
take  his  stand,  and  oppose  it  inch  by  inch,  and 
step  by  step,  as  a  measure  pregnant  with  enor- 
mous mischief,  bottomed  upon  injustice,  and 
filled  with  all  the  ingredients  of  coercion  and 
impolicy,  which  if  peneve red  in  would  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  the  severance  of  the  two  king- 
doms (loud  cheers).  The  peace  of  Ireland 
was  secured  by  the  Cathtilic  Association 
(hear,  hear)  $  Ireland  had  never  been  more  tran- 
quil than  now,  through  the  reliance  of  the 
people  upon  that  body.  Thb  was  the  fact ;  let 
the  house  describe  it  as  it  might  please — cloak 
it  over  with  any  form  of  words — this  was  the 
doing  of  the  Catholic  Association  (hear,  hear). 
The  people  of  Ireland  once  confided  in  Parlia^ 
meat ;  but  the  conduct  of  their  friends  in  al- 
ways supporting  emancipation,  except  '*  under 
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pwtlevkr  clr<:«witinr<n/*  ini4  of  tlw  Pwrlk- 
iMQt  la  M  cooflantly  rtjecting  it,  Imtf 
alienated  tbe  Catholic  people.  They  now 
confided  in  the  Awiciation.  And  why  ibould 
that  hovte  complain  ?  Was  It  not  their  own 
iHuidy  work }  Swift,  among  has  shrewd  m«Tiinf, 
had  one  that^there  was  nothipg  so  unreason* 
able  as  for  people  to  make  themteWes  ridicu- 
lous, and  then  be  angry  at  others  for  laughing 
at  them.  80  it  was  with  Govexnment;  they 
first  made  rebels  by  their  iiyustice  ao<l  impo- 
licy I  put  them  down  they  must.  In  order  to 
Iwep  toe  Government  going :  but  «fter  that, 
came  vituperation  and  repr<»aches,  which  kept 
up  the  former  soreness.  Twas  true,  there 
vat  no  talk  of  rebellion,  bat  if  any  thing  could 
invite  it  to  our  shores,  it  would  be  the  dolay  of 
jjistice  to  the  Catholic  people.  He  warned 
fhem  against  waiting  under  the  plea  of  a 
mare  convenient  season  1  it  would  be  better  to 
relent  even  in  the  twelfth  hoar.  *  It  was  mad* 
nest— it  was  the  grovest  imprndence  to  keep 
the  former  course.  That  miabter  was  not 
worthy  of  the  credit  which  wonld  attach  to, the 
¥ery  meanest  and  least  significant  of  those 
BMasares  which  had  been  introduced  for  the 
comparatively  light  purpose  of  boaefitting 
commerce,  who  could  hope,  by  the  adoption  of 
¥iolent  means  in  putting  down  the  Catholic 
Association,  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  was 
made  upon  him  for  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
policy.  The  associations  might  be  put  down  in 
eight^iid-forty  hours.  It  was  their  own  fault 
that  they  were  there.  Let  it  once  be  seen  that 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  were  sin* 
osre— let  the  conviction  once  take  elTect  that 
jnstlce  would  be  secured  by  the  enforce^sent  of 
equal  laws*  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  asso- 
ciations. That  they  might  be  wise  enough  to 
yield  in  time  to  the  reasonable  petition  of  sU 
alllions  of  their  oppressed  sulyeots,  was  rather 
his  earnest  prayer  and  wish  than  his  belief. 
But  his  conscience  prompted  him  to  call  upon 
them  to  adopt  this  as  the  fittest  time  for  concilia 
ation  and  redrem,  while,  as  to  the  policy  hi- 
therto pnrsned,  and  tor  aoght  he  knew  yet  to  be 
continued,  he  was  determined  to  relieve  his 
own  mind  from  the  guilty  responsibility  of  ac- 
quiescence (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  W,  Latub  said  there  were  many  associa- 
tions in  thu  country,  expressly  engaged  in 
raisiag  money  by  legal  means.  It  was  highly 
desirable  that  such  bodies  should  be  enabled  to 
meet  to  manage  their  own  proper  Interests. 
But  what  would  be  said  if  they  went  to  add  to 
their  private  affairs  the  consideration  of  those 
of  the  whole  country  }  He  could  even  admit 
that  the  subscriptions  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion might  be  legal  1  but  if  he  fband.that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  wero  engaged  in 
collecting  them,  and  were  to  be  consulted  as  to 
their  employment,  he  should  deem  that  a  cir- 
cnsBstance  symptomatic  of  the  deepest  alarm. 
Nor  was  that  alarm  at  sill  lessened  by  the  re- 
collection that  that  priesthood  claim  an  ac- 
tual delegation  of  the  powers  of  omnipotence, 
profeming  that  whatever  they  bound  or 
loosened  on  earth,  whether  absolution  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  pardons  plenary  or  in  part,  the 
nme  was  bound  or  loosened  In  heaven.  He 
mafattaiaed  that  the  operations  of  a  clergy, 
pretending  to  such  power,  should  be  watched 
with  rigid  scrutiny.  Ho  was,  notwithstanding, 
%  friend  to  Catholic  £mancipaiio«,  and  shonTd 
ianport  such  a  measure,  if  proposed. 

Mr.   Gsnalug;— With  respect   to   the   Ca- 


tholic Association,  as  rolaUng  to  Catholic  Bisaii-' 
cipalion,    he  must,  as  a  supporter   of  that 
question,  exprem  his  entire  accordance  with 
his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last— that  so  far  fron 
the  Association  being  Identified  with  the  iata- 
rests  of  the  Catholics,  its  institution  and  con- 
duct more  resembled  the  scheme  of  an  enemjF 
who  iiad  devised  it  for  thwarting  the  progrcoa 
of  the  question  of  emaocipyition  in  this  country. 
The  worst  enemy  of   the    Catholic  religion 
could  not  have  hit  upon  means  more  certain 
— ^he    could    not  have    iakagined  a   plan   so 
successfully  mischievous  as  the  institution  of 
the  Catholic  Association.    To  one  question  of 
the  learned  gent,  he  would  advert  as  particu- 
larly deserving  of  an  answer.    He  had  asked, 
if  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government,  with 
a  view  to  check  this  Association,  might  not 
the  mischief  die  away }     It  was  at  one  tim^ 
his  own  opinion  that  it  would.    He  appealed 
for  proof  of  it  to  his  coodnct  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.  Had  the  learned  gent  forgotten 
bow  ministers  were  then  goaded  to  stifie  the 
restlen  spirit  which  was  then  said  to  prevail  ? 
Had  he  forgotten  the  answer  then  given,  that 
they  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  the  mischief 
should  die  away  of  itselfi  and  at  all  event* 
they  declined  calling  upon  the  house  for  aay 
extraordinary  expedient  until  the  elTect  of  pa- 
tience were  fairly  tried }    The  learned  gent'a 
mode  of  handling  this  subject  was  inost  sin- 
gular.   To  prove  that  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Association  was  at  least  harmlem,he 
ought  to  have  shewn  that  they  were  a  few  lea- 
lous  individuals,  who  did  not  profem  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Ireland — who  had  no  deago 
of  assuming  the  character  of  a  Government. 
But  the  learned  gent  exaggerfUed  bven  their 
own  most  grom  and  exaggerated  account    He 
told  the  house  that  the  Ca&oUc  Association  waa 
the  Government  of  the  country.    '*  Yon  are 
indebted,**  said  he,   ""to    the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation    for   the    peace    and   tranquillity   of 
Ireland."     He  entirely   overlooked  the    ad- 
ministration of  the  last  three  years.    He  left 
out  of  view  the  eminent  servuces  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  in  retrieving,  by  the  equal  jus- 
tice of  his  government,  the  authority  due  to  tho 
laws.    He  forgot  that  the  sunshine  of  Govern- 
ment was  shared  equally  by  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, and  that  the  favours  of  the  Crown  were 
notiiing.    It  was  not  to  this  that  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland  was  attribuisbles  her  repose,  saya 
the  learned  gent  is  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Association  1  Most  earnestly  was  it  to  be  wished 
that  the  current  of  that  wise  and  benevoleot 
admiuistration  bad  been  sulTered  to  pursue  ita 
course  unimpeded,  and  to  have  flowed  through 
the  land  unmixed  with  these  waters  of  bitter* 


'*  Dorb  amara  suam  non  iatermisceat 

Whatever  disappointment  awaited  the  great 
measure  of  emancipation  must  be  ascribed  to 
that  body.  But  it  seemed  that  the  Catholic 
Association  was  the  cause  of  that  peace  which 
the  Government  had  been  unable  to  achieve. 
By  what  charm  had  they  brought  about  thia 
object?  whent-e  did  they  obtain  their  magical 
elements  of  concord  ?  From  the  pit  of  Ache- 
ron I  Their  combination  was  cemented  by  an 
adjuration  of  horror'— ^^  Be  peaceable,  they 
said,  by  the  hatred  which  von  bear  the  Orange- 
men 1"  This  was  the  charm  by  which  they 
extracted  peace  out  of  hatred.  Good  Godt  waa 
it  for  reaMBiag  men  to  pat  such  a  bond  of  aaion 
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IbI»  vrfdng,  fla4  whea  caJled  iidm  to  explain 
ifcc— Im,  dellbcniely  to  aflm  the  deed? 
CotM  tide  be  Cathollcim  t  He  trusted  not  |  for 
If  It  were,  he  hid  bees  In  a  fatal  error  In  ad^o- 
caiki;  the  Catholic  caaae  (cheen.)  Did  the 
geDt.«  did  die  Catholic  AtaoclaUon 
M  little  of  the  BngUih  people,  at  to  lep- 
Ihat  ialunldatibn  conld  avail  thein  )  Every 
itence  of  that  nature  most  operate  as  an  In- 
jeaction  on  their  adYoeates  to  hold  their  peace, 
till  the  impreadon  of  that  violence  could  be 
cihced  from  the  minds  of  the  BngKsh  people. 
Letnottoe  conaider  him,  therefore,  as  opposfni^ 
the  Catholic  claims.  He  wished  to  separate 
Association  and  the  Catholic  ques- 
learned  gent,  wished  to  confound 
Ho  did  them  an  essential  benefit,  lli 

.  them  of  that   incubus,  in  remoTinr 

what  was  unsightly  and  unbecomiaf ,  and  adU 
vaaced  their  cause  in  the  estimatloo  of  eyery 
■nn  viho  hated  to  be  bullied,  or  who  pomessed 
a  sense  of  independence.  He  was  sorrT  to 
detain  Ae  honse  with  personal  explanations, 
bat  the  leamed  gent,  had  asked  Mm-Hilmost  In 
BO  many  words,  **  Why  do  not  yon,  who  have 
carried  a  particular  question  against  the  views 
•f  an  oppoaldg  minisler,  insist  on  carrying  the 
CalhDfic  au«udoD  V*  He  ol^iected  to  both  pre- 
mise and  cofBclusion.  Suppose  the  premise 
true,  did  the  learned  gent  see  no  diference 
hetwecM  the  South  American  and  the  Catholic 
questiaa  f  **  What  had  a  minister  to  fear," 
asked  the  learned  gent.  **  with  this  house,  these 
!he8,  an  England  at  Us  back?'*  He  would 
rer  with  another  question ;  **  What  would 
Bister  do  with  only  these  benches,  and  with 
■a  Eogiud  at  his  back*'  (cheers,  and  lau^ 
ler)?  He  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
jadginr  bow,  when^  and  at  what  period,  and  in 
what  asamier,  to  rive  up  either  his  ofllce  or  his 
life  in  sapport  of  that  or  any  other  cause  $  he 
lid  not  consent  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  Um,  especially  by  one  who  might 
nae  collateral  interest  in  giving  his 
advke  (laaghter).  In  the  notion  that  a  certain 
■ember  of- the  Cabinet,  who  was  opposed  to 
Umua  the  Catholic  question,  was  also  opposed 
to  hbm  •■  that  of  South  America  i  the  learned 
gent,  wws  entirely  mistaken.  He  assured  him 
that  the  lifie  which  divided  the  Cabinet  was  not 
stva%bt,  bat  serpentine.  The  pri^ect  of 
hreaitof  U  up,  on  account  of  one  question. 
Bright  BOtbe  diUcult;  that  of  forming  a  new 
one  ftWBS  the  different  benches  of  that  house, 
woold  be  found  not  quite  so  easv.  No  doubt  a 
campeCcBt  aOnbtry  might  be  selected  from  the 
henrhea  opposite;  but  If  the  learned  gent. 
coald  have  tlie  satlsfoction  of  ousting  him.  he 
wadU  not,  in  an  probabillhr,  have  the  satlsfoc- 
tian  of  succeeding  him  (cheers,  and  laugh- 
ter). All  he  desired  of  the  house  was,  to  con- 
■dcr  rightly  the  terms  which  were  ol^eeted  to 
m  the  address.  The  King  stated  in  the  Speech, 
thai  Bssaeialions  existed  in  Ireland,  for  whose 
rsaduct  It  was  recommended  to  consider  of  an 
adequate  remedy.  The  house  replied,  by  pro- 
mU^  that  h  would  do  so.  What  lem  could  the 
hMsedo?  Unle«,taking  the  learned  gent's  des- 
rilpiiaa  of  Ae  Catholic  Association,  as  a  body 
posMBrfBf  the  whole  authority  in  Ireland,  en- 
joyigg  undivided  allegiance,  exercisiog  all  the 
powatssf'GovenBBsent,  issuing  the  only  com- 
Bsamda  vhlch  were  effectually  obeyed,  and 
levyft^  letenfteo— unloM  th^  were  prepared 
KJ  that  a  wower  thus  formidable  ought  to 
sit  beside  the  Government,  or  to 
uiovu  It-Hh^  could  not  rafota  their 
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irance  to  the  Crown,  that  they  would  tftka 
an  early  opportunity  of  considering  tiw 
menus  of  putting  down  so  enormous  an  eviL 
The  learned  gent,  seemed  to  treat  lightly  all 
those  measures  which  a  liberal-  policy  bad 
adopted  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  new  states.  The 
learned  gent  was  not  an  anfrequent  speaker  In 
dmt  house,  and  when  he  favoured  tiiem,be  was 
not  remarkable  for  conciseness— -mixing  up 
with  the  matter  of  debate,  dlmertatious  ds  ^mmi 
femff.  As,  hi  the  course  of  his  Parliamentaiy 
life,  the  learned  rent,  had  proposed  and  sap- 
ported  every  species  and  degree  of  innovatioa 
which  could  bo  practised  In  a  settled  govern* 
Blent,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  ministers  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  aiUr  of  South  America,  or 
any  other,  without  seeming  to  borrow  somo» 
thing  from  the  learned'  gent  Their  view* 
might  be  shut  up— by  circumstances  which  lltsp 
must  consult,  though  he  need  not— as  among 
ice  in  a  northern  winter.  In  time  the  thawteg 
came  I  but  break  away  in  what  direction  they 
would,  to  the  left  or  right,  it  was  all  aUiulL 
'^  Oho!"  said  the  learned  gent  **  I  was 
there  before  you— -you  could  not  have  thought 
of  tbut  now,  if  I  had  not  given  you  a  hint*** 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  was  a  sag* 
and  grave  critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who 
got  11  Into  his  head  that  he  wrote  all  the  good 
plays  that  were  acted  at  that  time.  At  last  a 
tragedy  came  forth  with  a  most  Impodag 
storm  of  hail  and  thunder.  At  the  first  peal^ 
'« That's  my  thunder,"  said  Dennis  (loud 
laughter).  So,  with  the  learned  gent.,  there 
wus  no  noise  or  stir  for  the  good  of  mankind  lA 
any  part  of  the  globe, but  he  Instantly  claimed 
it  for  his  thunder.  One  thing  he  had,  however^ 
kindly  thrown  overboard,  which  was  to  bo 
divided  between  Government  and  his  leaned 
friend  (Sir  J.  M*Intosh).  He  wished  to  hear  firom 
that  learned  member  to  what  degree  he  claimed 
South  America  for  his  thunder  (laughter)? 
The  learned  gent  was  very  cautious  In  his  pralso» 
Much  had  been  done  to  which  he  could  not  ob- 
ject f  but  then,  for  fear  that  they  should  feel  too 
proud,  he  suggested  that  things  might  have  beett 
nwde  better,  especially  as  to  time.  Now  if  he 
piqued  himself  upon  any  thing  In  the  Sonth 
American  uegoclations,  it  was  upon  thesub^ 
jeet  of  time.  As  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
states  which  had  soccessfolly  shaken  off  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  country  to  the  rights 
of  nations,  there  could  be  no  dispute.  There 
were  two  ways,  however,  of  proceeding, 
either  recklewly  and  with  a  hurried  course,  by 
which  the  olject  might  be  soon  reached,  and  aC* 
most  as  sooa  lost— or  by  a  cooxse  so  Strictly 
guarded,  that  no  principle  was  violated  and  no 
offence  i^ven  to  other  Powers.  The  three  Stntet 
vrith  which  Government  had  to  deal,  were  Bne- 
nos  Ayres,  Colombia,  and  Mexico.  As  to  Hue* 
nos  Ayres,  it  was  true  many  vears  had  elapsed 
since  there  had  been  a  Spanish  soldier  on  the 
soil.  But  his  learned  friend  knew  well  that 
Boenos  Ayres  comprised  13  or  14  small  and 
separate  states,  which  were  not  till  lately  col- 
lected into  a  federal  uvoo.  Would  it  not  have 
been  absurd  to  have  treated  with  a  power  in- 
capable of  answering  for  the  conduct  of  the 
communities  of  which  it  was  composed?  So 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  consolidation  had 
uken  place,  the  treaty  with  Buenos- Ayres  was 
signed.  Next  us  to  Colombia.  As  late  as 
IS8S,  Puerto  Cabello  was  held  for  the  King  of 
Spain*  It  wus  oaly  since  that  time  that  Colom- 
bia could  hava  beea  admitted  amoagsl  the 
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Indepeadent  Statet^  Some  time  after  that,  bow- 
eTer— he  spoke  it  not  as  imputini^  blame—Co- 
lombia chose  to  risk  her  whole  force  and  a 
grcBt  part  of  her  treasure  in  a  distant  war  with 
Spain,  in  Bern.  Had  that  enterprise  proved 
disastrous,  it  would  have  ended  in  re-establish- 
ishing  tiie  royal  authority.  The  danger  was 
now  at  an  end.  The  case  of  Mexico  was  still 
more  striking.  Not  nine  months  ago,  an  ad- 
venturer who  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mex- 
ico left  these  shores  to  return  thither  and  resume 
bis  abdicated  throne.  In  neither  of  these 
cases,  could  the  tone  of  the  negociation  have 
i>een  anticipated  even  by  a  few  weeks.  Now 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this  great 
object  was  effected,  he  was  bound  to  say,  what- 
ever fault  bad  been  found  with  it,  that  it  was 
the  best  and  wisest  that  could  have  been 
Adopted.  The  learned  gent,  had  said ,  that  there 
was  somefhing  mean  and  paltry  In  negociating 
a  treaty,  at  tie  prelude  to  recognition.  Now 
what  was  the  conduct  of  France  with  respect 
to  the  United  Sutes  of  America  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  Slates 
were  not  admitted  to  the  Coart  of  France  until 
the  signatare  of  a  treaty.  Such  was  the  mode 
of  recognition  in  that  case  $  and  the  treaty  was 
quoted  to  this  country  as  a  confession  of  that 
act.  France  not  only  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  oefore  it  was 
recognized  by  the  mother  country,  but  she 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oiTensive  and 
defensive,  with  those  States ;  and  thus  she  be- 
came the  enemy  of  England,  with  whom  she 
had  previously  maintained  relations  of  amity. 
Did  those  who  opposed  the  couise  adopted  by 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  intend  (o  argue,  that 
this  measure  was  imperfect  because  it  wairnot 
accompanied  by  a  war?  The  task  which  be 
had  had  to  perform  was,  to  arrive  at  this 
great  object,  without  giving  just  cause  of 
war  to  Spain  or  any  other  power  (hear,  hear). 
There  might  be  som  'thing  mean  and  huckstering 
in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  but  if  the  learned 
gent,  thought  that  war  was  not  to  be  had,  with 
•ome  little  dexterity  (a  laugh),  he  was  exceed- 
ingly mistaken.  War  lav  here  and  there ;  it 
was  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  of  our  path — 
our  course  lay  in  the  middle:  we  took  that 
course,  and  arrived  at  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude honourably  and  peaceably.  Was  this 
node  of  proceeding  unsatisfactory,  because 
there  did  not  exist  in  the  archives  of  his  olfice, 
a  single  document  which  Spain  had  not  seen, 
and  of  which  the  Powers  in  alliance  with  this 
country  had  not  been  supplied  with  copies? 
Or  because  Spain  was  told,  that  if  she  would 
take  the  precedence,  in  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  this  country  would 
be  content  to  follow  her  steps,  and  to  allow  to 
her  a  superiority  in  the  markets  of  diose  colo- 
nies ?  Now  be  would  say  to  the  learned  gent, 
that  the  credit  of  the  measure  might  be  his,  or 
It  might  be  that  of  his  learned  friend  (Sir  J. 
M'Intosh) ;  but  he  would  claim  for  himself  the 
merit  of  selecting  the  time,  and  of  devising  the 
mode  In  which  the  object  was  eflfecled.  He 
trusted,  that  by  this  plain  conduct — this  tempe- 
rate— tardy  policy,  if  they  pleased  so  to  call 
it— -the  country  had  avoided  all  the  dangers 
which  otherwise  would  have  accompanied  the 
recognition.  He  did  not  pretend  to  conceal, 
that  by  this  step,  we  had  hurt  many  feelings — 
ran  counter  to  many  interests — shocked  many 
prejudices— excited  many  regrets,  much  anger 
and  indignation  $  but  still  be  hoped  that  these 
Ibeliogs  would  avaporafca  in  words,  and  that  we 


should  bava  gained  our  oIiject,and  sliU  remabi 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  (cheers).  There 
were  one  or  two  points  in  the  Speech  on  wbicb 
It  would  be  proper  (hat  he  should  say  a  few 
words.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
lative to  the  slave  trade.  At  the  begioniiig  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  a  proposal  was  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  to  carry  intA 
effect  a  measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade,  by  giviog  to  each  power  the  right  of 
mutual  search.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Ministers  of  tlie  United  Sutes;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  negociation,  some  alterations  were 
made  here.  Bv  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  ratification  was  placed, 
not  in  the  Executive  Power,  but  in  the  Exe- 
cutive Power  and  the  senate.  This  country, 
therefore,  had  no  right  to  complain,  when  a 
treaty,  regularly  negotiated  and  signed  by  bis 
Majesty,  was  refused  by  the  American  autho- 
rities, unless  alterations  were  made  in' it  by  the 
United  States.  But  the  singularity  of  the  case 
was  this — that  the  alteration  proposed  by  the 
United  States  had  no  reference  to  the  alteration 
introduced  by  the  British  Cabinet,  but  was  an 
alteration  in  their  original  draught.  By  the 
original  treaty,  the  Americans  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  search  our  ships  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  we  in  retnm  were  to  search  their  ships  off* 
the  coast  of  America.  They  withdrew  the 
clause  which  empowered  us  to  search  their 
ships.  The  mutual  right  of  search  was  thus 
destroyed,  and  it  was  impossible  for  this  Go- 
vernment, either  as  a  question  of  policy,  or  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  West  India  proprietors, 
to  allow  such  an  alteration ;  for  it  would  have 
been  a  tacit  admission  that  our  slave-laws  were 
evaded  by  the  colonies,  but  that  the  American 
slave-laws  were  not  so  evaded.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  proposed  to  cancel  tliat 
treaty,  and  to  send  a  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  one,  which  should  be  drawn 
up  verbatim  as  the  treaty  originally  stood. 
This  was  the  situation  in  which  the  matter  was 
now  placed,  and  he  did  not  think  that  a  refusal 
to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  proposition  could 
stand  the  test  of  pu!ilic  discussion  in  America. 
He  thought  the  Americans  themselves  must  feel 
that  they  had  no  choice  left  but  that  of  adopting 
the  expedient  which  the  British  GovenimeDt 
had  pointed  out.  The  whole  discussion  had 
been  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect 
amity ;  and  he  believed  the  persoiml  feelings 
of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  in  favour  of  the  arrangement. 
The  house  adjourned. 

Fbidat,  Feb.  4.^0 n  the  question  that  the 
report  on  Uie  Address  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Bobhoutt  said,  that  as  His  Majesty 
had  congratulated  Parliament  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  amity  whicli 
prevailed  in  our  relations  with  foreign  Pow- 
ers, it  was  remarkable  that  althongh  Ireland 
was  particularly  represented  as  partaking  of 
the  tranquillity,  a  change  of  the  criminal 
code,  not  merely  of  Ireland,  but  also  of  Eng:- 
land,  was  recommended;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  peaceable  aspect  of  foreign  aiairs, 
an  increase  of  our  standing  army  was  advised 
— as  if, Ireland  were  expected  to  break  oat 
into  rebellion,  and  the  Holy  Allies  were  dis- 
posed to  march  their  armies  into  France,  and 
thence  proceed  to  annoy  onr  shares,  it  was 
impossible  to  allow  such  topics  to  be  embodied 
in  the  address,  without  protesting  against  thnm 
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h  lh»  Mfltt  Milffnn  nuMuwr.  Tbs  rt  bon.  f«nt. 
ftad  saklf  that  none  bat  ilie  enemieii  of  Ireland 
coold  Miert  that  the  Catholic  Astociation  re- 
preaented  the  CathoUci  of  that  country.  If  he 
Bi^  reW  upon  the  public  papera,  he  was 
penoaded  that  that  Anociation  not  only  spoke 
the  opiakns  and  repra^ented  the  feelings  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  bat  of  England  also. 
How  else  could  it  be  accounted  for,  that  one  of 
the  most  numerons  and  respectable  meetings 
of  Catholics  held  in  England  for  a  long  period 
•f  years,  Iwd  recently  passed  a  unanimous  vote 
•f  tlianlui  to  the  gentleman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Association?  If  it  did  not  repre- 
%ent  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
why  legislate  against  it  ?— why  attempt  to  put 
it  down  by  force  ? — why  was  His  Miyesty  ad- 
vaaed  to  recommend  that  subject  to  the  House, 
if  tlM  Association  had  no  power  ?  He  believed, 
fuid  he  thought.  His  Migesty*s  advisers  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ij«land  and  England,  were  never  more  united 
than  now.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  nna- 
aimit  jf  which  produced  alarm  amongst  ministers, 
and  called  forth  the  statement  in  the  Speech. 
Having  noticed  this  inconsistency  in  the  speech 
of  the  rthon.  gent,  he  should  take  this  early  op. 
portunitv  of  protesting*  against  any  des^n  of 
potting  down  the  Catholic  Association.  There 
wai  another  topic  in  the  Speech  which  he  could 
not  pass  over,  nnd  which,  to  his  astonishment, 
had  not  been  touched  upon  last  night — he  meant 
the  increase  of  our  military  force.  The  un- 
provoked aggression  which  the  Burmese  had 
made  mfon  the  territories  of  the  merchants  of 
Leadenbali-street — a  body,  which,  from  the 
language  it  used,  could  never  have  made  an 
unprovoked  aggression  upon  any  state  (a  laugh), 
was  assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  un- 
expected augmentation  of  our  military  estab- 
liiAments.  The  nbole  excuse  for  this  extraor- 
dinary measure  was  **  the  state  of  India,  and 
circumstances  connected  with  other  parts  of 
His  M^esty*s  foreign  possessions."  They 
were  told  that  Ireland  was  not  included  in  the 
'^  foreign  possessions.'*  He  was  glad  that  it 
was  not  proposed  to  increase  our  military  es- 
tablishment in  Ireland  {  but  unless  ministers 
intended  to  back  their  new  penal  law  against 
the  Catholics  with  a  military  force,  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  them  to  send  mere  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  what  part,  then,  of  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions, was  this  allusion  to  apply?  Did 
H  refer  to  the  struggle  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Greece?  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  find  that  the  rt.  boo. 
gent,  was  strong  enough  in  the  Cabinet  to  take 
some  decisive  measures  in  favour  of  that  unfor- 
tnoate  but  glorious  nation.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  last  session  he  had  stated  his  opinion 
to  be  hostile  to  our  interference  with  Turkey, 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks:  but  events  had  oc- 
curred since  that  time,  which  made  it  proper 
lor  the  British  Government  to  interfere,  and  to 
urge  npoo  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  impossibility 
of  its  recovering  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
continent  and  islands  of  Greece  which  had 
achieved  their  freedom.  If  we  wished  Turkey 
to  exist  as  a  bulwark  either  against  Austria  or 
Rassia^  we  should  contrive  some  measures  by 
wUch  the  Greeks  should  be  declared  indepen- 
d^nL  He  could  not,  however,  flatter  himself 
with  the  idea  that  this  view  was  taken  by  Go- 
vernment, or  that  they  were  inclined  to.  inter- 
fere with  the  Turks  on  behalf  of  Greece.  What, 
then,  was  be  te.  consider  as  the  cause  oC  this 
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augmentation  of  the  army  ?  Was  It  any  danger 
which  hung  over  the  Canadas  ?  He  had  heard 
that  the  politics  of  one  of  the  candidates  tor  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  were  so  hostile 
to  England,  that  if  he  were  elected,  Canada 
might  be  considered  In  imminent  danger.  He 
mentioned  this  rumour  owing  to  the  ignorance 
he  was  in  as  to  the  real  cause.  That  was  not, 
however,  any  fisult  of  his,  but  of  those  who  witiK 
held  information  from  the  people  as  to  the  cause 
of  increasing  their  army  in  the  ninth  year  of 
peace.  We  iiad  now  a  standing  army  of  73,(X)0 
regulars,  a  force  unexampled  in  time  of  peace. 
He  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  information  upon 
two  points ;  first— -how  much  was  the  army  to 
be  aogmented— by  5,000,  by  10,000,  by  15,000, 
or,  as  be  had  heard  it  stated,  by  80,000  men  ? 
next — for  what  purpose  was  it  augmented  ?  Was 
it  on  nccoiwt  of  the  continued  occupation  of 
Spain,  to  which  he  was  astonished  at  finding  no 
allusion  made,  either  in  his  Miyesty*s  Speech, 
c»r  in  the  address  which  had  been  voted  in  re- 
ply to  it — an  occupation  that  had  arisen  out  of 
an  aggremion,  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  him- 
self declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
that  could  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations 
(hear,  hear)  ?  The  people  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  this  crying  iiyustice  was  to  be  con- 
summated and  perpetuated  for  ever.  We  had 
sulTered  one  of  our  allies  to  annihilate  the  indo'* 
pendence  of  Italy  i  but  there  had  been  no 
call  for  arming  then.  We  had  suffered  anotlier 
to  subjugate  Spain  |  but  there  had  been  no. 
call  for  arming  then,  or  ^t  least  only  from  that 
side  of  the  boose  whose  calls  were  not  often 
attended  to.  But  nowt  because  the  Burman 
empire,  of  which  few  men  knew  any  thing,  had 
attacked  Ihe  East  India  Company, and  becaase 
^*  there  were  other  circumstances  connected 
with  our  foreign  possessions,*'  which  were  not 
specifically  mentioned,  and  of  which  nobody 
knew  any  thing,  our  army  was  to  be  suddenly 
augmented.  After  some  further  observations 
on  this  head,  the  hon.  member  concluded  by 
joining  in  the  congratulations  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  agricultnre,  and  those  changes 
in  our  commercial  policv,  the  credit  of  which 
he  would  not  contest  with  any  party^«s  it  was 
indifferent  to  him  from  what  quarter  the  thun- 
ders came,  provided  they  '*  spare  those  that 
are  subject,  and  beat  down  the  proud." 

The  CkanetUor  of  the  AxcAe^Msr  observed,  that 
it  would  be  his  duty  at  an  early  day  to  enter 
into  the  amplest  details  of  the  propositions  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  house.  At  present 
he  would  merely  observe,  that  though  toe  aug- 
mentation of  the  armv  seemed  to  him  absolutely 
necessary,  be  should  be  able  to  accompany  it 
with  a  reduction  of  taxation,  which  he  trusted 
would  appear  to  be  founded  on  sound  princi- 
ples, and  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the 
country.  The  whole  burden  of  the  speech 
which  the  hoii.  member  for  Westminster  had 
just  made  was — ^**What  are  the  grounds  on 
which  ministers  call  upon  the  house  to  increase 
the  army  ?**  It  was  true,  as  the  hon.  gent,  had 
argued,  tfiat  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  required  the  presence  of  an  ad- 
ditional soldier.  The  same  was  also  the  case 
in  England.  His  Mig^**>'*  speech  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  army  had 
reference,  not  to  the  internal,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  the  country.  The  hon« 
memlier  had  treated  the  Burmese  war  as  a 
matter  of  indifference:  and  that  was  not  sir-, 
prhfting,  considering  that  moat  people  troated- 
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I  with  IndifereBce  a  dtofiH  ^mnger.  Any  man 
'  who  coMidered  (be  poculiar  nature  of  our  em- 
pire in  India,  and  how  it  had  arisen  into  its 
present  extent  and  magoiiude,  would  see  that 
whatever  tended  to  distorb  the  tranquillity  of 
any  part  of  it  might  jMroduce  effects  mueh  more 
important  than  any  which  would  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  a  cataal  observer,  or  of  one 
who  only  knew  of  the  Bunnan  empire  by  hear- 
say. When  this  sobUct  shoald  be  brought  be- 
fore the  house,  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
this  increase  of  the  army  was  dictatedhv  sound 
pollcv,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  the  hon.  member  had  urged  agaiott  it; 
for  it  was  not  an  increase  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  but  in  time  of  active  war.  With  regard 
to  the  words,  ^*otr  other  foreign  possessions,''  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  hon.  member  could 
look  at  our  foreign  possessions  without  seeing 
how  widely  different  their  present  state  was 
from  their' state  twenty  years  ago.  The  estab- 
lishment which  deK^ded  them  twenty  years 
ago  was  utterly  Inademiate  at  present.  In 
England,  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  the  minis- 
ters could  call  ooon  the  people  to  support  the 
Govennnent  witli  its  resources  t  but  in  our 
foreign  poosemions,  which  were  widely  scatter- 
ed over  the  Ctee  of  the  earth,  those  resources 
cuuld  not  be  immediately  called  into  action, 
and  it  would  be  therefore  unwise  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  die  dangers  of  sudden  invasion. 
These  were  (he  genertd  grounds,  without  enter- 
ing into  details,  on  which  be  thought  that  there 
were  just  causes  for  increasing  the  army.  He 
expected,  however,  that  the  hon<  gent,  if  he 
took  his  information  from  the  sources  which 
were  open  to  the  public,  would  be  greatly  dis^ 
appointed,  when  be  learned  what  that  increase 
was  really  to  be. 

Col.  Pabnetj  after  a  long  attack  on  the 
administration,  and,  in  particular,  the  Sec. 
for  foreign  affairs,  said  that  the  ministers,  in 
the  Kill's  speech,  had  again  openly  boasted  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  those  Powers  who 
had  as  openly  declared  their  hostility  to  all 
constitutional  govermneots,  and  proved  their 
intentions  by  their  acts  in  destroving  that  of 
Spain.  What,  then,  could  be  tho  basis  of  such 
friendship,  but  their  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  upon  that  vital  question  of  public 
liberty,  the  existence  of  i^hich  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  principles  the  Holy  Alliance 
stood  pledged  'to  establitfh?  And  that  this  was 
the  fact^  he  boldly '  amerted,  and  believed  | 
whilst  of  all  iwrties  concerned,  the  ministers  of 
England  stood  deepest  involv<!d  in  the  guilt. 
But,  whatever  the  motives  of  the  parties,  for 
which  they  mast  answer  to  their  God,  it  was 
3their  conduct  the  people  had  to  Utok  toi  and 
whether  the  Gujf^rmtkfni  Of  France  and  Spain, 
the  Governments  uf  the  Holy  Alliance,  or, 
above  all,  the  Government  of  cpgland^  he  de- 
nounced the  whole  as  conspirators  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind — ^be  accused  them  of  hav- 
ing wilfully  neglected  that  glorious  occasion 
which  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  destmctioo 
of  Buonaparte's  power,  had  affbrded  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  liberties  of  Europe  upon  a  llm 
basis,  and  i^f  con» piling  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
solely  to  prevent  reform,  la  the  abuses  of  their 
own  governments.  What  better  illustration  of 
the  strengtht  courage,  and  ge^neroslty  of  the  na« 
tlon,  coatnitied  with  the  weaknem,  cowardice, 
and  baseness  of  her  Government,  than  the  act 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent«,  who,  as  one  of  the  people 


had  advertis  a  hb  subucriptloB  to  the  relief  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  from  whom,  as  Minister, 
he  bad  withdrawn  the  trifling  sap  port  the  Go- 
vernment had  allowed  them ;  and  whilst  thas 
meanly  truckling  to  foreign  Powers,  what 
greater  proof  of  tfieir  tyranny  at  home,  and  the 
■isolence  of  that  CactiOtt  which  had  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  constitulioa  and  lorded  it  equally 
over  the  Grown  and  people,  than  that  the  same 
Sovereign,  who  had  proclaimed  tlie  equality  of 
civil  and  political  rij^ts  to  all  his  Getmao  iub- 
jects,  was  prevented  by  his  ministers  from  doiii^ 
the  same  justice  to  the  Catholic  population  of 
his  United  Kingdom.  And  what  was  their  ex. 
euse  ? — ^tho  danger  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  was  ever  assertion  so  false,  or  hypocrisy 
so  great,  as  that  which  pretended  to  believe  it, 
but  winch  well  knew  that  the  danger  was  aat 
to  the  established  religion,  but  to  an  enormous 
church  estaMisbment  in  Ireland,  which  requir- 
ed the  expense  of  a  large  standing  army  to  sop- 
port  it,  in  the  teeth  of  all  justice  and  true  reli- 
gion,  and  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  ? 
As  to  Catholic  emancipation,  nothing  short  of 
it  could  give  that  strength  to  the  Government 
which,  under  whatever  form,  was  ementlBl  to 
support  it ;  and  if  such  had  been  the  advance- 
ment of  general  knowledge  and  education,  tint 
this  concession  had  been  deemed  necessary  to 
the  slaves  of  a  despotic  government  to  whom 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  still  unknown 
how  much  more  necewarv  to  that  people,  who 
in  the  establibbment  of  their  Iiberti<^  behead- 
ed one  king,  dcthroaed  another,  and  set  op  a 
third,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  Crowni,  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  right  ?  And  unleaa 
the  ministers  could  make  up  their  minds  to  thia 
measure,  which  if  not  conceded  would  eventually 
be  forced  upM  them,  they  bad  better  at  once 
drop  the  curtain  upon  the  farce  they  had  so 
long  b^en  playing  in  that  house,  and  either 
shut  its  doors,  or  at  least  march  those  out  of  it 
who  dared  impeach  their  conduct,  as  the  De- 
puty Manuel  was  marched  out  of  the  French 
Chamber. 

Sir  Jokm  Newport  complained  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  been 
treated  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  What 
was  stated  as  a  main  fact  respecting  Ireland  in 
that  address,  he  absolutely  and  of  his  own 
knowledge  denied.  He  denied  that  the  Catho- 
lic Association  had  tended  tn  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  that  body  bad  amisfed,  and  most  eflica- 
eiously,  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  aAd  to  alToHl 
the  most  powerful  co-operation  with,  the  Irisdi 
Government,  in  prodacing  that  salutary  effect 
(bear,  hear).  If  the  Catholic  association  were 
really  dangerous,  the  country  had  to  thank  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  the 
Home  Department  for  its  existence  |  for  it  was 
these  gentlemen,  who  had  in  each  house  of  Par 
liament  declared,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
bad.  In  point  of  fact,  no  interest,  and  felt  no 
concern,  in  the  discussions  upon  the  Catholic 
question  which  had  been  pressed  upon  the  6o<> 
vermaent — ^that  the  agitation  of  sach  subjects 
was  kept  alive  only  by  a  l^w.  Now  what  was 
the  fact  ?  The  association  prepared  their  peti- 
tion, and  tile  people  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  otiier,  came  forward  to  testify  their 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
aad  to  contribute  horn  tlieir  exhausted  purses 
the  necessaiy  moant  fbr  defraying  the  expenses 
of  their  measures.    At  first,  it  was  said  th« 
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putplc  cared  BoUriiic  about  the  matter :  then 
|iiP«*ed1lie  establivhinent  of  llieAflsociaUoa, 
M(|he  demonrtrmtiop  of  the  popular  feelipf  t 
iilifegpoii  minlsteXH  tiiriied  ro9iul*andt]ireate9> 
^  ~  >fiit^Ke  Ibem  intonloDC^^  He  calM  uyion 
;'v^  tQC<i*l|«c^  ^^  potion  wMch  bad  bacn 
__^  *y  fcU  H.  *on,/rien4  (M^.  Wyiyi),  io  W13 
It  Mt  doin^  1^  iHefal  bociety  of  QfWDgeaien. 
lane  debate  «pofi  tbat^notlon,  tli,e  rl..^Q.  f  eot.^ 
(tfr.  CSBikiBg)  ae4  *>  oobJc  lord,  |t|icn  j^i  tbe  ^o- 
v^MBent  (Lord  I^oajdonderry)  bad  botb  4ec|ar<* 
e<  tet  ftey  relje^  upon  tbe  c^Qunon  W9ms  of 
cbsntry  for  rej^cflo^  and  putMn^^'dojivfl 
aaioc^tions;  a^d  yeit  nQ.twith9twadiaf{ 
declarations.  It  was  only  now  that  jniois 


of  aatare,  tet  with  hti  iying  breath  he  would 
admoniih  aoiBitters  Dot  to  proceed  thus  towards 
J  r eland  I  and  Ms  last  words  would  be  to  warn 
ibcns  ai^iott  the  danrer  of  prosecutin;  a  sys- 
Om  of  reslFktioo,  whlob  would  bring  ultimate 
Tfdn  upon  the  oountrv  (load  cbeerinf). 

Mr.  Pail  jaid,  tinU,  on  Thursday  next, 
hU  nt.  hon.  friend  near  hhn  (Mr.  GouIburA) 
w.oM  anbmU  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
associations  in  Ireland,'  and  It  was  the  in- 
tention Af  %is  M^esty's  Government  to  pro- 
MMc  such  a  measure  upon  its  own  responsi- 
biliiy.  'That  these  associations  in  Ireland  ought 
la  be  put  down,  he  thought  could  not  reason- 

Iah^y  be  ^cnied^^deed,  he  thought  that  the 
urannest  advocates  for  the  Khorty  of  the  subject 
ought  to  call  for  their  extinction.    He  spoke 

ihmf  new  and  more  coercive  onas  w^ere  neces* 
it   was   quite  clear,  ha  thought,  Ihat 
Ibe  Catholic  AssocUtipn  thia  measure 


MTtlcalarlT  directed,  and  against  them 
s^ar).     W 


''as  it  not  notorious  that  high 
in  bis  MiyesU's  govemmetU  in  Ireland 
vflrt  mcodien  of  Orange  Associations^  Did 
Jbn  aot  not  know  that  official  perspjis  acteil 
M  gefpty-Orand  Masters  in  thett  illegal  soci- 
etiearff  any  Mch  were  found  in  the  Catholic 
AneclattoD , noyr  loud  would  not  the  complaints 
lave  bioa  I  He  concurred  In  praising  the  li- 
hesaBty  bf  tiie  late  measures  of  Qovernmont, 
hot  wbT  aot  extend  the  same  wise  policy  to 
MA  aflh^fa^}    The  fisct  was,  that  they  never 


not  of  tho  optoions  of  those  who  thought  that 
such  a  body  treochod  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Croarn^  or  the  privileges  of  the  Executive  Go- 
Vtemmeatt  bat  at  the  opinion  of  every  man 
mho  valued  the  proper  privileges  of  the  people, 
who  respected  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
Uce^andwho  vriihed  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  «ational  Hbeity.  No  such  man  could  think 
k  reassinablo  that  annasociation  like  this  should 
be  penaitted  to  levy  taxes  on  the  people,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  administration  of  j  ustice.  For 
these  brief  reasons,  he  thought  it  would  not  bo 
dificult  to  show,  upon  the  popular  principles 
of  the  constitution,  that  bodies  arrogating  such 
a  power  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist    In 


aclerf  winely  or  liberaDy  towards  Ireland,  and  this  Opinion,  they  trenched  upon  the  existing 
Mr  periods  of  relaxation  were  always  dictated  I  law-Hhe  Convention  Aci ;  the  letter  of  the  taw 


by  tad  necessity.  Trace  the  question  hbtorically 
In  fbe  year  179S,  when  the  present  Lord  Privy 
Seal  (Lord  Westmorland)  was  Viceroy,  and  the 
tale  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  his  Secretary,  an 
basihle  petition  from  the  Catholics  was  driven  out 
of  Ibe  Irisb  honse  of  Parliament  by  acclamation 
—a  petitiott  merelv  asking  for  a  very  mode- 
raiA  Jinrr   of  privilege:  and  vet  in  the  very 
year  aft^f]  a  measure  embodylog  far  more  re- 
Bef  tbnn  vns  ^uppH^dted  in  the  previous  peti- 
tioa,  was  carried  triumpkaoily  through  Parlia- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  this  same  Secretftfy. 
He  wai  old  enough  to  recollect  the  whole  course 
of  thin  qaestlon,  and  to  remember  tha^  the  eye 
of  Pnmament  could  not  be  brought  to  look 
I  k,  mitil  the  Heets  of  France  and  Spain 
triamphantly  in  the  Britibh  Channel.    Let 
ma,  then,  be  duped  by  the  notion  that  the 
had  resuon  to  confide  io  the  liberality 
of  tiie'  British  Governmcnf.    If,  at  the  tin^  to 
be  alluded,  the  Catholic  body  was  im- 
ty  when  a  crisis  hefel  the  empire,  huw 
more  important  had  it  not  since  become  ? 
ft  w^s  never  so  consolidated  as  it  was  now  t 
ami  4at  consolidation  had  been  effected  by  the 
»iignteniment  of  this  country,  an4  the  repeat- ' 
ed  fefbsal  of  the  just  c)adms  of  the   people 
bear).     He  lamented  exceedingly  the 
which  his  m«jesty*s  ipinisters  seemed 
Aposed  to  take.    Again  and  again  be 
lid  deprecate  this  policy,  at  once  baneful 
dbivo — this  wretched  perseverance,  upon 
pretext,  of  reuiaing  the  j  ust  claims 
people,  until  the  arrival  of  some  impend- 


r,  which  Compelled  the  Government 
nn^cionsly,  and  thanklessly,  what 
if  ijiaftsied  under  other  circumstances,  and 
oAwttnea.  would  have  been  received  as  a  boon 
<bcar,bean.  He  had  now  done  his  duty;  he 
coyMdmcwntlonsly  sayt^^^eol  amimam  meam. 
Bat  a  few  yean  remained  to  him  in  the  coufse 


was  evaded,  but  its  faic  spirit  was  Infringed. 
He  could  not  easily  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  Catholics  were  prepared  to  identify 
ithemselves  with  the  Association.    He  could  not 
believe  that  a  Christian  sect  and  Christian  pas- 
tors could  adopt  a  bond  of  hatred  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  pious  spirit  which  they  pro- 
fessed. If,  however,  the  Catholics  participated 
in  such  fielings  and  opinions,'  then.  Indeed, 
how  strong  became  the  reason  fof  excluding 
from  political  power  persons  capiAle  of  hold- 
ing soch  tenets!  It  .was  not  a  Httle  strange 
that  whilst  gentlemen  called  upon  the  Govem- 
osent  to  permit  this  association  to  remain,  they 
were  iood  in  their  denunciation  of  another  asso- 
ciation in  thte  country,  against  which  the  same 
catose  of  complaint  did  not  exist    A  learned 
gent«  had  last  night  alluded  to  some  supposed 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  upon  particular  subjects :  he  had 
talked  of  those  who  were  always  ready  to  sa- 
criflke  their  opinions  for  the  preservation  of 
their  places,  and  that  there  was  one  who  would 
pocket  any  popular  opinion  of  the  day  to  pre- 
serve his  official  power.    Of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  whom  the  observations  he  alluded 
to   were   understood  to  apply,  he  could  not 
speak  in  terms  of  adequate   praise  ;  but  he 
believed   he   would    go    down    to    posterity 
as  a  man  of  exalted  merits,  and  as  the  most 
consistent  politician   who  had  ever  hrld  t|ie 
great  seal.    With  respect  to  his  own  opinions, 
and  for  them  he  only  meant  now  to  answer, 
he   could  declare  that   his  original  view  6f 
the  CathoHc  question  had  been  streo^hened 
by    experience  (    and  he  claimed  credit  for 
sincerity  when  he  declared  that  he  was  pre- 
par^d  toawke  any  official  sacrifice  rather  thau 
abandon  the  principles  which  had  suggested 
that   opinion    (hear,   hear).       The    rt.    hou. 
hart,  who  had  spoken  last,  had  said,  that  he 
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(Mr.  Peel),  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the 
persons  who  ought  to  be  held  reftpomible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  Association.  He 
should  only  remark  at  present,  that  in  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  put  down  this  asfociation 
he  was  contributing  to  the  tranqnillfty  of  Ire- 
land :  be  had  no  doubt,  that  when  the  Catholic* 
di  covered  their  error,  they  would  readily  obey 
the  laws,  without  its  being  necessary  to  enforce 
them  by  military  coercion. 

Mr.  C  H*  Hutchituon  warmly  defended  the 
Association,  which  he  contended  had  done  much 
to  promote  the  tranquiilitv  of  Ireland, however 
they  might  be  talked  of  as  a  representatiTe 
body  or  not.    Upon  the  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
jects against  Ireland,  he  entirely  concurred  in 
what  had  fallen  ^om  bis  rt.  hon.  friend  (Sir  J. 
Newport).    For  years  be  bad  deplored  this 
fatal  policy,  and  marked,  step  by  step,  the  af- 
liictioo  of  which  it  was  the  cause.    It  was  the 
calamity  of  Ireland  that  the  British  Goveni- 
inent  had  ever  ruled  her  in  a  spirit  of  faction : 
'  discord,  and  not  peace,  had  been  their  motto, 
and  now  they  were  agun  about  to  exasperate 
real  grievances  by  coercion,  instead  of  expung- 
ing from  the  statute-book  those  bitter  penal  en- 
actments which  disgraced  the  Protestant,  while 
ifaey   oppressed  and    degraded  the   Catholic 
(hear).     He  denied  the  assertion  of  the  rt  hon. 
gent    (Mr.  Canning),    that    the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Association  had  indisposed  the 
public  mind  in  England  to  listen  to  the  Catholic 
question.  That  individuals  disapproved  of  some 
of  the  acts  of  the  Association,  be  readily  ad* 
mitted  $  but  he  denied  that  anv  public  expres- 
sion of  hostility  had  emanated  from  any  portion 
of  the  British  public  against  the  measure  itself 
(hear).     The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to 
deplore  the  peculiar  evils  which  must  result  un- 
der the  present  circumstances  firom  a  perseve- 
rance in  the  proposed  meaaares.    He  said  that 
English  capital  was  most  fortunately  flowing 
into  Ireland ;  its  value  was  most  sensibly  felt 
by  all  parties  $  but  Its  continuance  must  de- 
pend on  the  security  afforded  for  property  by 
public  tranquillity  :  and  here  was  the  Govern- 
ment proclaiming,  unjustly  and  unwisely,  that 
there  was  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in  Ireland 
which  must  be  suppressed  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
He  deplored  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  he  had  the  solitary  consolation  of  hav- 
ing for  years  opfyosed  it,  from  a  desire,  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire. 

Sir  T.  Zethbridge  said,  that  there  was  a 
strange  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  Catho- 
lic Association.  Some  gentlemen  admitted  that 
it  represented  the  Catholic  body,  while  others 
denied  that  fact ;  and  again,  It  was  said,  that 
not  only  did  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  those  of  the  Catholics  of 
England  also.  If  the  account  of  the  -friends  of 
the  association  weie  to  be  taken  for  the  correct 
one,  it  would  appear  that  it  formed  a  second 
body,  in  the  state,  of  equal  power  and  influence 
with  the  Parliament.  Then  there  were  two 
Parliaments  to  represent  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  In  his  opinion  one  was  enough,  and  cer- 
tainly the  constitution  did  not  admit  of  a  second. 
Lord  NugaU  said,  that  the  rt  hon.  Sec. 
(Peel)  had  taunted  his  side  of  the  house  for 
imputing  illegality  to  the  Constitutional  As- 
sociation, which,  in  all  its  professed  objects, 
was  exactly  analogous  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. Was  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  so  blinded  by 
the  eagerness  of  debate  as  not  to  see.  that  his 
weapon'  was  double-edged?   If  the  Catholic 


Association    were  now  declared  illegal,  had 
not  his  hon.  friends  near  biro  a  right  to  ask 
'  why,  when  that  Constitutional  Association  was 
in  oeing,  was  there  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  pot  it  down  by  law  ?    A  word 
or  two  upon  the  observations  which  had  beeu 
made  as  to  the  union  of  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.    He  assured  the  house  of 
the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  they 
were  cordially  united  in  their  views     He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  fully  authorized  to  say  that 
the  Cadiolics  of  Great  Britain  were  disposed  to 
concur  in  every  respect  with  the  feeling  and 
spirit  evinced  by  the  Catholic  Association  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  TrmU  wished  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  tiie 
hon.  member  for  Cork,  as  to  the  confidence  of 
English  capitalists  in  embarking  their  money  in 
Irish  speculations.  He  had  liad  the  honour  of 
attending  a  meeting  that  very  day,  of  the  Iriafa 
Provincial  Mining  Company,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings went  forward  with  an  animation  which 
was  not  damped  by  any  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred in  either  house  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Dennum  congratulated  Ireland  on  the 
confidence  of  the  Mining  Company.   As  a  law- 

2er,  however,  he  would  advise  the  hon.  mem- 
er  and  the  company  not  to  be  too  confident  | 
they  might,  for  any  assurance  he  could  give 
them  to  the  contrary,  be  engaged  In  an  uncon- 
stitntional  proceeding;  they  might  be  acting  in 
direct  contravention  to  an  existing  law ;  their 
affairs,  when  deemed  the  most  secure  by  them- 
selves, might  be  found  all  at  once  the  most 
cruellv  embarrassed.    As  to  the  Constitutional 
Association,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  the 
argument  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  mhiisters 
was  the  same.  They  were  going  to  put  down  the 
Catholic  Association  by  enacting  a  new  law — by 
violence,  by  the  army,  by  the  sword.    Why  was 
nothing  of  all  this  attempted  against  the  Con- 
stitutional Association  ?  Surely  &ere  was  some- 
thing remarkable  in  this  difference  of  ministe- 
rial conduct  Was  not  that,  as  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation was  now  said  to  be,  imperhim  in  im- 
periof     Was  there   not  an  Attorney-General 
who  was  no  Attorney-General — a  private  indi- 
vidual who  had  the  impudence  to  take  upon 
himself  the  right  of  exercinng  the  powers  which 
could  only  belong  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  the  meaning  of  his  endeavours  plainly 
being,   to  put   down   freedom   of  discussion 
throughout  the  country  ? .  There  was,  indeed, 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  $  but  It  happened 
to  be  a  violation  which  played  the  game  of 
power,  and  therefore  there  was  no  alarm  given  ; 
no  one  objected;  formal   defences  were  set 
up  for  it  by  the  immediate  dependents  of  admi- 
nistration.    W*hat  was  the  danger  here,  com- 
pared with  that  which  was  threatened  to  the 
constitution  by  the  Constitutional  Association  ? 
Defend  the  Catholic  Association !  God  forbid 
that  he  should  ever  attempt  it    He  would  not 
be  bound  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  any  pub- 
lic body—not  even  the  body  which  he  was  then 
addreming.    He  could  more  easily  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Association,  however, 
than  that  of  the  Parliament  It  was  astonishbg 
that  they  should  yet  hope  to  keep  down  a  great 
country,  dependent   on    them,   by    violence, 
which  continually  bred  discontent,  and  thus  put 
themselves  in  danger  of  interference  from  the 
Holy  Alliance.   What  dangers  to  ourselves  and 
to  Ireland  might  ensue  in  the  meantime — wfaaf 
strifes— what  bloodshed  and  confusion — be  couM 
not  foresee.    They  were  attempting  meascret 
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•owardt  Ir^od  la  compariMiii  with  wbidi  Hm 
caams  of  the  American  war  were  trlfletf  they 
were  placing  Ireland  in  the  aituatioo  -held  by 
America  |  they  were  bringing  America  to  their 
nwn  door»$  they  were  doing  their  best  to  work 
eventaal  confaaion.  When  the  hon.  hart  (8irT. 
Lethbridge)  undertook  to  represent  the  tenti- 
nenu  of  the  people  of  England,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  the  hon.  bart.  that  he  knew  xoroe- 
thing  also  of  those  sentiments,  and  he  did  not 
allow  the  fatthfnlness  of  that  representation. 
That  there  were  tone  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  perbaps,iB  the  pnblic-hoases  and  low  al- 
leys of  die  town,  among  the  eminently  unfeeling 
aiid  Ignorant,  was  true.  The  hon.  bart.  must  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  honour  of  representing 
the  whole  British  people,  if  such  were  hit  sen- 
iimeatt.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  hart's  election 
d^d  not  depend  upon  hopes  so  futile  (laughter). 
He  belieTed  that  the  opinion  of  every  man  in 
the  country,  whose  opinion  was  worth  having, 
was  with  the  Catholics.  An  opinion  so  un- 
founded might  be  well  enough  for  the  hon»  hart.) 
hut  he  was  grieved,  to  hear  the  rt.  hon. 
sec.  (Canning)  resort  to  so  vulgar  a  play  upon 
the  passions  of  the  public,  as  that  which  was 
implied  in  his  remark  about  *^  bullying  the 
people  of  England.*'  An  hon.  member  {hU,  W. 
Lamb)  expected,  that  proofs  would  be  pro- 
duced of  toe  dangers  arising  from  the  Associ- 
ation, and  then  he  would  yield  his  ready  ac- 
qaiescence  to  the  measure.  They  had  heard  the 
It.  hoD.  sec  (Peel)  declare,  that  no  prooft  would 
be  produced ;  but  that  ministers,  acting  on  their 
own  respoosihili^,  would  proceed  upon  the  no- 
toriety of  the  fact.  What  a  proposition  t  To  pro- 
ceed is  the  enactment  of  a  penal  law  upon  the 
reports  of  newspapers  1  He  owned  that  be  had 
not  been  suiBciently  at  leisure  to  trace  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association.  He  had  read  the 
address  which  they  put  forth,  pund  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  it,  excepting  one  expression  so  loudly 
harped  upon  by  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  But 
sorely  one  phrase  in  a  printed  paper,  however 
indiscreet,  tlwugh  asserted  and  aflinned  with 
tfmt  wicked  delweration  which  had  been  insist- 
ed npoo,  was  no  reason  to  justify  new  coercive 
laws.  He  should  have  thought  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Ireland  might  have  given  them 
aosae  wise  cautions  against  the  danger  of  con- 
flding  in  newspaper  rumours  for  the  ground- 
work of  their  proceedings.  And  what,  after 
all,  was  the  danger  ?  An  association  was  in  ex- 
istence which  was  accused  of  rabing  money. 
What  less  could  they  do  ?  .  Did  not  all  other 
aasociatloiis  support  themselves  by  joint  contri- 
butions ?  There  was  a  society  for  prosecuting 
poachers,  very  constitutional  of  course,  for  no 
complaint  was  made  against  them  for  raising 
revenue.  -*  But  then  the  Catholic  priesthood 
were  not  to  touch  it  t  Why  ?  Were  they  not 
known  as  a  body  of  men  peculiarly  respect, 
able,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  derived  from 
the  piiddle  classes  of  the  people  ?  After  a  few 
further  remarks  in  the  same  strain,  the  learned 
gent,  sat  down,  cautioning  the  house  aaainst  the 
delay  of  justice,  from,  which  lie  pre^cted  the 
worst  consequences. 

Mr.  J2.  Mmrtin  admitted  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation represented  the  Catholic  population. 
He  knew  it  from  his  own  experience.  He  cau- 
tioned the  house  against  trurang  in  the  assertion 
that  the  Catholic  j^eslhood  claimed  the  power 
of  Omnipotence,  wliich  they  exercised  in  the 
ahwiotkwi  and  rfminion  of  tJBi.  The  fact  wmiy 


that  (hey  pronounced  the  forgiveness  of  sins  In 
the  identical  form  of  words  used  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. — ^  If  you  repent,  I 
absolve  you:*'  the  form  of  words  was  the 
same  in  the  rites  of  both  churches.  The  pri- 
jnate,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  would  severely  re- 
prehend any  priest  who  should  affect  a  dele^ 
gatbo  of  Almighty  power  in  the  absolution 
of  sins. 

Sir  ff,  Pamdl  bore  testfanony  to  the  iisct  that 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  cordially 
concurred  in  the  proceedings  of  theCatliolic 
Association  I  and  as  he  denied  that  ministers 
could  make  out  the  allegations  of  tlie  Speech 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  Associatioin,  he 
should  oppose  the  measure  throughout. 

Mr.  Jf.  Pittgmrald  said,  Ms  alarm  arose  ffom 
the  conviction  that  the  Association  represented, 
in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  The  sentiment 
which  actuated  them  was  for  the  first  time,  in 
his  experience,  one  and  undivided.  They  were 
fbrmidable,  because  they  were  suffering  ad- 
mitted injustice  t  and  were  united  among  them- 
selves, while  it  appeared  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  continue  the  refusal  of  their  rights. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  deprecate  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  proposed  measure  of 

Eutting  down  the  Association,  because  it  would 
ftve  the  ei^ct  of  driving  tlie  Catholics  to  some 
other  course.  It  would  lie  unfiur  In  him  not  to 
avow  that  he  had  already  heard  the  intention 
of  doing  so  expressed,  if  the  threatened  sop- 

Sression  of  the  Association  should  take  piece. 
FotUng  could  he  more  natural  than  thst  this 
should  be  the  result  of  such  a  step ;  fbr,  while 
Catholic  disabilities  existed,  the  persons  suffer- 
ing under  them  would  not  relax  in  their  endea- 
vours to  throw  off  the  burden.  It  had  been 
said  in  the  House,  that  the  rent  which  was  raised 
for  the  <rf>jects  of  the  Association  was  levied  io 
the  shape  of  a  revenue :  he  was  not  aware 
that  It  could  fairly  deserve  that  name.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  subscription 
entered  into  by  the  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land for  the  protection  of  the  people  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  against  the  oppression  of  the 
magistrates,  by  procuring  legal  assistance.  But 
if  any  objection  could  be  raised  to  this  sum, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  collected, 
how  could  any  other  rimilar  subscriptions  be 
justified?  That  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
for  example,  which  was  infinitely  larger  in 
amount, and  which  was  unquestionahly  applied 
to  political  purposes.  Afthough  the  Catholic 
interest  in  thst  House  wascomparativelv  feeble, 
the  Methodist  interest  was  very  powerful.  He 
recollected,  that,  in  the  last  session,  he  had 
seen  more  ettemal  influence  brought  to  bear  im 
a  question  in  which  the  Methodists  were  inter- 
es£ed  than  on  any  other  of  which  he  Imew — he 
meant  that  relating  to  Smith  the  missionary. 
He  would  add  hb  feeble  voice  against  the  pro- 
position of  ministers,  and  would  say  that  he 
looked  with  serious  apprehension  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  if  the  notice  already 
given  should  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Bmiienoorth  begged  to  contradict  the  as- 
sertion  of  the  hon.  member,  respecting  the  fond 
raised  by  the  Methodist  Conference.  Tlie  whole 
of  that  vras  voluntarily  subscribed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  influenced  bv  no  com- 
pulsion. There  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
sect  who  did  not  subscribe.  The  hon.  member 
mvit  have  baen  very  imperfectly  informed  on 
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Iks  Wlject  M  wUch  kt  bad  ^spoken,  as  ap- 
peared by  Uf  aUasloii  to  tbe  caie  of  tbe  nii»> 
neoarj  Saritb,  as  that  iadiTkHial  did  aot  be- 
loBi;  ta  tbe  Mclety  of  Metbodisti.  That  body 
oever  iatcrferad  in  any  political  aiatten ;  aor 
waa  tbe  moaey  railed  by  tbcai  applied  ia  any 
inetance  to  a  polltleal  pvrpoM.  In  Ireland, 
be  bad  reason  to  know,  that  a  cemddcrable 
number  of  Protestants  bad  snlTered  in  their  cir- 
caaMtaaees,  andtlMir  bdsiness  bad  fiilien  off, 
bccanse  they  bad  rcfiaied  to  sabscribe.  Oentle- 
men^aigbt  say  what  they  pleased  about  the  na^ 
tare  of  the  Gaithetic  not  i  he  knew  that  it  had 
already  cnaled  conridoable  alarm,  and  that 
iadlvidMOs  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
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dwellings  bt  tbe  coantry  and  to  live  in  tbe  towns, 
for  tbeir  peisonal  protectiott )  aad  be  tboagfat 
that  ministers  wovld  be  extremely  negligent  of 
their  doty,  if  they  dM  not  at  anse  pat  an  eftd 
to  It. 

Mr.  Hwme  said,  tbe  Attoniey«^kiiemt  Ibr 
Ireland  had  been  asked  over  and  over  to 
point  oat  -wherein  the  alleged  illegality  of 
the  Catholic  Association  coasisted;  to  these 
qaestlons  be 'had  not  thought  Ht  to  return  any 
aaswer.  Tbe  people  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  Catho- 
lics were  the  people  of  Ireland,  bad  been  too 
long  ill  treatod;  they  bad  too  long  reaaained 
qalet  under  the  <»ppreaslonB  wUch  wcte  prac- 
tised against  tbem.  At  length  they  Imd  come 
forward  in  a  censttiottonal  amnnertand  now  be 
cnssted  their  voice  wooldbe  lieard,-  and  that  no 
new  persecution  would  be  attempted.  He  had 
rejoiced  to  bear  to  tbe  Jastsesdon  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  his  Mi^esly*s  ministers,  that  the 
law*  were  to^e  distnlMited  in  lueland  with  the 
same  Impartial  justice  as  in  England  i  but  how 
that  declaratton  was  to  'be  made  consistent 
with  the  intention  now  avowed  by  ndnisters,  he 
was  yet  to  learn.  There  were  now  existing  in 
England  many  associattons  which  k  iniglM  be 
said  with  as  mncb  reason  were  likely  to  be 
applied  to  dangerous  purposes  as  that  ia  Ire- 
land. The  Dissenters'  Association,  wWch  was 
established  fsr  the  purpose  of  defending  todl- 
vidual  dissenters  from  oppressive  prosecutions. 
This  was  a  lawful  and  taodabto  object,  and 
was  precisely  saailar  to  that  of  tbe  Catholic 
Afeoclatlon.  He  would  go  fbrtber,  and  if  be 
were  a  Catbolk,  be  would  say  that  (he  oppres- 
sions to  which  they  bad  been  exposed  could 
only  be  borne  to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  whicb 
resistance  became  a  duty.  He  had  no  doobt 
that  If  coercion,  each  as  had  been  carried  on, 
sbovid  be  lOontliNied,  resistance  mast  ^  the 
consequence.  The  Increase  which  bad  been  an- 
nounced in  tbe  nfllltnry  establishment,  most  in 
every  potot  of  view  be  unnecessary,  it  was 
imposslUe  that  any  man  could  believe  that 
soch  increase  could  be  made  for  any  beneAdaf 
purpose,  or  that  it  would liave  been  made  at  an 
if  It  were  not  contemplated  to  bring  tbe  bayo* 
net  into  ase  in  Ireland.  Up  to  tbe  year  I79t, 
8S,000  or  94,600  had  been  tbe  greatest  nussber 
of  troops  kept  on  foot  to  Engkuid  in  a  tiane  of 
peace,  ia  ItM,  tbe  great  military  estobKsh- 
ment  then  existing,  was  'reduced  from  -SOyOOO 
to  76v000.  Now,  when  Iris  Majesty  was  con- 
stontly  recelvtog  assurances  of  the  peacefM 
dispaiMon  of  his  aHies^«now  that  we  wvreta 
the  tenth  year  of  profound  peace,  «pon  What 
rational  pretence  could  this  addition  to  the  bur- 
dens of  tbe  peopjie  4m  juslMedf  As  it  apt- 
peared,  bow«v«r,  that  the addnea  to  IbeThrooe 
was  a  mcM  ^bece,  tie  wouM  aot  puraae  tba 


subject  or  tbe  intention  be  badformed  aoy  Air. 
ther  I  but  he  must  regret  that  any  thing  should 
be  done  ^wliich  might  lead  the  people  of  tbe 
Continent,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
believe  that  die  increaae  of  ouV  army  was  for 
some  purposio  that  might  piodvce  disquieL 

8ir  C.  /brftes  said  he  was  iMippy  to  b^ar  that 
a  portion  of  the  proposed  addition  to  0be  mili- 
tary establishment  was  destined  for  ladia,  and 
he  could  have  ivished  that  a  larger  portion — 
nay,  even  the  whole  of  the  addition,  should  be 
sent  thither.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  troops  being  emburked  wkh  as  lltUe  delay 
as  possibto,  and  tbnt  precvatioo  should  be  takeu, 
by  not  overloading  the  transports,  to  guard 
against  the  probability  of  tbe  soldiers  aufferlnif 
from  sickness  duHng  the  voynge.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  war  now  ragtag  there  had  heca  al- 
lowed to  commence  i  but  since  it  had  done  ao, 
he  was  convinced  it  wns  highly  necessary  to 
pot  as  speedy  a  termination  to  it  as  was  pos- 
sible. If  it  were  allowed  to  continue  longer, 
he  believed  that  conseqaences  might  arito  froai 
it  whioh  would  shakq  our  ladlan  empire  to  ita 
very  foundation. 

Mr.  C  W,  f^ym  said,  that  papers  were  pow 
ia  the  prcw  which  he  shoaid  be  able  at  an  early 
day  to  lay  before  the  House,  containing  a  %ody 


of  toformation  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
war  which  it  was  necessary  that  ban. 
should  be  In  postomien  of  before  any  discua- 
sions  could  be  entered  upon.  Vben  the  fioaae 
should  be  acqnatoted  with  the  pnrtknian  relat- 
iag  to  this  affkir,  be  should  be  ready  to  e«ter 
upon  the  case  of  Lord  Ambent,  as  fully  as  tbe 
papers  might  ennb|^  him. 

Mr.  Alderman  HijfgaUy  after  npplaudtog  tbe 
measures  proposed  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
Associstion,  and  the  recognition  of  tbe  Sostb 
AmeficaD  States,  hoped  that  in  the  redaction  of 
taxatioa  which  t|ie  minlsten  prspoeed,  they 
would  do  away  with  tbe  amemed  taxes,  which 
affected  the  caiafort  and  todependence  of  tbe 
people  more  than  all  tbe  todhnsct  taxes.  He 
was  sure  that  If  ft  were  proposed  to  redmse  liic 
duty  opon  foreign  wines  or  on  windoivs,  19 
hands  out  of  90  would  be  held  up  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  He  congntvlated  tbe  vdalstry  m» 
the  popularity  which  they  eiifoyed  mt  th^  pre- 
sent moment,  and  loped  that  they  wonid  adopt 
measures  to  ensure  its  conttouance. 

The  addrem  was  than  agreed  to. 


IREXiAXa 

CommkUe  ef  Inquiry » 

TnunsoAT,  Pn.  10.— Tbe  Earl  of  L9mfwa 
rose  to  move  the  re-appointssent4ifa  cowndttee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  s€  Ireland  Sa  a  mere 
extended  manner  than  the  inqitry  which  took 
place  last  seuion.  Last  eemlon  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stato  «f  cer^ 
tain  Artufted  districts  in  Ireland  which  wene 
subject  to  the  Inspurectton  Act.  The  principal 
ground  for  appolttting  that  committee  was  to 
enable  the  boose  to  ^ge  of  the  necMsity  of 
eonttnuing  tbatlict,  and  the  inquiry  was  very 
properly,  by  order  of  the  boose,  confined  to 
tbe  counties  which  wens  tbca  sabfei^t  to  ita 
operation.  The  Inquiry,  Ibereforc,  was  limited 
as  to  spacer  ^atit  was  found  nnoessary  to  ex- 
tend It  to  maay  other  subject  than  tbe  state  of 
the  dl8turt>eddlsti4otsi  and,iadeod,to  make  it 
almost  geneml.  fle  would,  tbefvAiiv,  move 
for  a  committee  toinqufaru  into  the  Mate  of  ire- 
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farnd,  aod  mart  partfealarfy  with  regud  to  the 
rircttOMtancM  which  led  to  the  diftuHHUicet  ii^ 
thoM  parts  of  the  kinf  dom  which  were  the  sab- 
Jri'i  of  ioqafry  last  seiiloii.  Under  these  tenns, 
no  Aiir  subjert  of  inqviry  #otild  be  ezcfuded. 
Bat  be  certainly  did  not  ibeab  to  include  the 
Catholic  question.  That  was  a  subject  of  too 
paramount  iroportanee  to 'he  consigned  to  an 
inqniry  of  thb  hind.  If,  boweTer,  there  were 
Cicts  connected  with  that  question  which  in  the 
judgment  of  any  noble  lord  might  throw  liglit 
on  the  inquiry,  be'  Irof^d  not  olject  to  their  be* 
loginYestigated. 

Earl  Iktnae§t — If  the  noble  earl  meant 
to  ioquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  with- 
out asafcing  the  Cftth6llc  question  his  main 
object,  and  obtainiBg.  information  respecting 
that  qaastiod  frutt  those  most  capable  of  fur- 
BisbiBg  it,  his  iac[hiry  would  be  useless.  To 
overlook  the  CaOetto  question  in  an  inquiry 
Into  the  state  of  IrelA&d,  was  to  imitate  the  stroll- 
ing company  who  advertised  the  tragedy  of 
HmmlH  with  the  part  of  HamUU  for  that  night, 
omiiltd.  Tfaa  niore  their  lordships  examined 
the  soljeft,  the  more  would  they  be  convinced 
tlmt  Ireland  never  could  be  satisied  until  the 
jast  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  satisfied. 

Lord  HoUtmd  said,  that  many  persons  whose 
rank,  wealth,  tAlento,  and  intimate  connexion 
with  Ireland  entitled  their  opinion  to  respect, 
had  repeatedly  urged  the  noble  earl  to  agree  to 
a  ^aeral  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  but 
without  success.  A  motion  for  that  object  last 
sesssoo  had  been  rejected )  and  the  only  inquiry 
to  which  the  noble  earl  would  consent,  was  one 
which  was  limited  to  the  disturbed  districts. 
The  disturbance  In  these  districts  was  then 
ground  of  inquiry  i  but  no#  that  their  lordships 
had  come  to  the  preieni  session,  what  did  they 
loam  ? — that  there  waa  no  distuilMnce  at  all ; 
so  that  the  only  narrew  ground  which  (he 
BoJble  earl  had  for  his  former  inquinr,  was  cut 
from  under  him.  But  upon  looking  further  into 
the  subject,  we  find  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
suta  ef  Ireland— the  situation  of  the  Catholics 
— one  evil  for  which  remedy  is  required.  Oh, 
€k  1  we  have  gpt  it  now.  Here  is  something  to 
inquire  about!  ^No,**  said  the  noble  earl, 
»» that  is  Dot  to  he  inquired  into.**  In  appoint- 
ing the  committee,  no  reference  must  be  made 
to  that  subject.  The  noMe  earl,  in  his  caution 
on  thia  nestion,  roeembled  Marc  Antony  in  his 
love,  who  gave  llceoce  to  men*s  tongues  on  all 
his  other  faalts,  but  not  a  word  of  Cleopatra. 
It  could  not  but  bo  confessed,  however,  that 
the  Inquiry,  though  late,  was  stiH  acceptable. 
He  rejoiced  most  sincerely  at  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  because  he  Was  sure  its  la- 
bours most  prove  useful. 

The  Barl  of  Hmrtmig  said,  the  house  would 
recollect  that  the  last  committee  was  not  ap- 
pointed for  a  genera]  Inquiry,  because  the  pro- 
posed renewal  of  (he  Insurrection  Act  was  the 
only  reason  for  its  institution.  The  intended 
aeasaro  rendered  inquiry  necessary  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of^  the  disorders  which  ap- 
peared to  call  for  the  conttouance  of  the  act. 
As  to  his  noble  friend's  observntton  on  leaving 
out  the  Catholic  question  in  his  motion,  their 
lordships  woold  recollect  that  hb  noble  friend 
had  dbtlnctly  sUted  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  Inquiry  being  so  extended,  that  every 
fiu-t  hearlag  upon  tlmt  question  might  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  be  would  on  hto  own  part  stole, 
dm*  hn  had  no  objection  to  tb»  totroduction  of 


evidence  of  ouinloas,  for  that  would  also  be 
fiict,  as  it  would  prove  the  existence  of  certain 
opinions  held  by  tf  rtoln  persons. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Catholic  Atsociatian, 

LORDS,  MoNDAt,  Fbb.  7.— The  Marquis 
of  LansdowH  said,  tiiat,  from  what  paised  in  tho 
debate  on  the  Address,  an  aiipreheoMon  was 
entertoined  that  ministers  did  not  intend  to  lay 
on  the  table  any  papers  connected  with  tluu 
part  of  His  M^6Sty*s  Speech  which  related  to 
the  stale  of  Ireland.       ^ 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the 
noble  marquis*s  impression  was  right.  He  did 
not  intend  to  submit  any  papers  to  their  lord- 
sbipii. 

The  Marquis  of  LoHsdown  then  gave  notice 
that  he  would  to-morrow  move  an  address  (o 
His  M^iity  for  copies  of  all  desprftcbes  fr4»m 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  relatife  to  tUe 
political  and  religious  societies  in  that  country. 

Tt/Bst>AT,  Fbb.  8.— The  Marquis  of  Lans^ 
doiffn  roiie,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move 
an  addreas  to  His  Majesty,  praying  for  copies 
of  dettpatcbes  relating  to  political  and  religious 
societies  exbting  in  Ireland.    In  the  Speech 
by  which  the  session  had  been  opened.  His 
Miyesty  was  made  to  say  that  Ireland  had  par- 
token  (n  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  { 
but  it  was  added,  that  there  existed  in  that 
country  associations  of  a  nature  irrecoocUe- 
able  with  the  itpirit  of  the  constitution.    Com- 
bining this  with  his  Majesty^s  subsequent  re- 
commendation to  their  lordships  to  adopt  mea- 
surei  for  suppressing  these  societies — combiu- 
tog  it  too,  with  the  noble  earPs  refusal  to  com- 
municato  that  information  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  their  lordships  to  form  a  right 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  bouse  was  placed 
in  a  most  unprecedented  situation.    He  did  not 
remember  any  new  restriction,  even  in  tinse  of 
war  and  public  danger,  having  been  imposed 
on  the  people,  without  a  committee  having  been 
appointed  to  toquire  into  the  alleged  evil,  or 
a  communication  having  been  made  of  the  evi- 
dence on  wl#ch  such  restrictions  were  ground- 
ed.   It  was  now,  as  it  appeared,  intended  to 
limit  the  freedom  not  of  one,  but  of  all  classes. 
He  had  a  right  to  assume  this,  for  if  there  were 
4ny  law  capable  of  correcting  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  there  certainly  was  no  indisposition 
to  enforce  it.    The  acu  of  the  associations, 
Aen,  which  were  referred  to  to  His  Mi^esty's 
Ipeech,  whether  morally  right  or  not,  must  he 
legal  Us  the  law  now  stood.    Their  lordships 
were,    however,    called    upon,    without  any 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  evil,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  a  danger  at  the  moment  when  that 
danger    was   nut   pretended  to  be  immioont 
(hear) — when  the  country  was  declared  to  be 
In  a  stote  of  unexampled  prosperity — and  when 
all  parties  agreed  that  unusual  tranquillity 
prevailed  to  Ireland.    Difierent  causes  were 
assigned   for  this  extraordinary  tranquillity. 
The  Catholic  Association  assertod  that  it  was 
owing  to  themselves  t  the  friends  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  that  it  was  owtog  to  his  prudent 
management ;  the  friends  of  ministors,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  that  It  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  wise  measures  adopted  by  them,  with  res;* 
pect  to  Ireland,  for  the  last  two  ^ears.    But 
whatever  diiference  of  opinion  might  exist  as 
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to  the  cause,  there  was  none  aa  to  tlie  fact ; 
and  be  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  assert  that  no- 
body existed  in  Ireland  willing  to  disturb  the 
fiablic  peace,  or,  what  would  do  as  well  fur 
im,  none  able  to  distorb  it.    What  a  moment 
then  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  1    As  if 
tome  conspiracy,  some  dreadful  treason  had 
been  discovered,  they  were  called  upon  to  im- 
pose new  restrictions  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  without  even  Inquiring  into  the  realitv 
of  the  danger.    But  he  should  perhaps  be  told, 
that  they  had  only  to  govern  their  proceedings 
by  the  notoriety   of  the   case.    If,  however, 
there  were  ever  a  case  in  which  this  argument 
was  useless,  it  was  tb/ ;  it  was  a  case  in  which 
persons  who  had  the  beHt  opportunities  of  in- 
formation kiad  been  mout  notoriously  deceived. 
The  law-officers  in  Ireland,  whose  business  it 
was  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  who  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  had  been 
completely  deceived.    The  facts  they  endea- 
yonred  to  establish  in  the  case  he  alluded  to — 
a  case  in  which  the  witnesses  produced  to  sup- 
port the  charge  contradicted  themselves  and 
one  another — ^were  rejected,  not  by  a  petty, 
but  by  a  grand  j  ury.    He,  therefore,  must  con- 
clude that  the  present  was  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, in  which,  instead  of  relying  upon  lo6se 
reports,  and  newspaper  statements,  they  ought 
to  inquire  strictly  as  to  the  facts.    They  had  in 
the  first  place  to  be  satisfied  of  the  exbtence 
of  evil ;  next,  as  to  its  nature,  and  by  what  re- 
medy it  could  be  put  down ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  that  in  extinguishing  the  evil,  the^  did 
not  create  a  greater  in  iis  stead.    Now,  in  all 
these  points  their  lordships  required  informa- 
tion.   They  were  about  to  engage  in  a  task, 
which,  even  with  every  information,  would  be 
of  a  most  difficult  nature.    It  was  one  of  which 
they  might  see  the  commencement,  but  of  which 
they  could  not  see  the  end.    Tbe  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  who  was  reported  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  forthcomiag  measure,  had  under- 
taken a  task  of  which,  from  every  estimate  he 
could  form  of  the  abilities  which  the  learned 
lord  had  brought  to  it,  he  could  not  anticipate 
succeiis.     In  ihe  absence  of  all  information,  he 
must  speak  from  report,  and  if,  as  was  said, 
the  object  of  the  meaHure  was  to  extinguish  the 
Association  and  the  Catholic  rent — ^be  would 
tell  him,  that  unless  he  could  make  it  penal  for 
persons  to  place  confidence  in  others, — unless 
he  Could  prevent  people  from  giving  away 
their  money — unless  he  could  prevent  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  one  man  from  reaching 
the  ears  of  another,  and  tbe  money  of  one  man 
from  passing  into  another  man^s  pocket — un- 
less he  could  do  all  this,  he  would  do  nothing. 
Before  be  proceeded  further  on  this  point,  he 
woultl  notice  the  pretence,  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  not  a  substantive  bill,  but  a  mere 
amendment  of  the  Convi*ntion  Act.    Now,  there 
was  a  much  wider  difTrrence  between  them. 
The  Convention  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a 
form  of  proceeding  which,  whether  an  oflfence 
or  not,  was  a  tangible  object.     He  would  nut 
now  discuss  the  propriety  of  delegation ;  al- 
though be  should  be  sorry  to  give  an  unqualified 
opinion  against  It,  because  the  greatest  and 
best  men  which  this  country   ever  produced 
had  considered  delegation  a  fit  and  constitu- 
tional mode  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances.    However  that  might  be,  at  least  dele- 
gation was  a  practice  tangible  by  law ;  in  like 
manner,  were  secret  oaths.    They  might  say 


that  the  form  of  an  oath  should  not  be  kdminis- 
tered,  fur  that,  like  conventional  delegation, 
was  a  tangible  object.    Bot,  when  there  waa 
no  form,  no  compulsion  or  oath,  and  when  all 
that  was  done  was  founded  in  confidence,  he 
would  ask  what  more  could  be  done  by  law, 
than  getting  rid  of  certain  wor<b?  They  might 
object  to  the  term  *'  association,'*  or  especiiUty 
to  tbe  term  *^  rent,*'  for  many  people  would 
have  every  thing  under  that  name  take  a  ver  j 
different  direction.    Their  lordships  would  re- 
collect that  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  set  him- 
self against  the  *'*'  Catholic  Committee,**  and  be 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it  $  but  the  **  Catho- 
lic Association'*  took  its  place.  In  like  manner 
the  learned  lord  might  get  rid  of  **  association"' 
and  *^  rent;"  but  the  question  was,  would  not 
the  people  still  meet  and  pay  their  money  io 
spite  of  the  law  ?    The  learned  lord  would  find 
it  a  hard  task  to  prevent  men  from  paying  their 
own  money  in  any  way  in  which  they  wished 
to  pay  it    Whatever  might  be  tbe  law,  it  waa 
always  diflkult  enough  (o  get  money  into  one's 
pocket,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  in 
getting  it  out    Their  lordships  knew  the  story 
of  Piron*s  applving  to  a  member  of  the  Freoch 
Academy  to  abuse  a  comedy  he  was  about  to 
print—''  for,"  said  be,  **  if  you  abuse  it  in  the 
Academy  to-night,  I  shall  sell  every  copy  to- 
morrow.     Kow,  had  he  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Association,  and  could  have  gained  access  to 
the  learned  lord,  be  should  have  asked  him  to 
say  in  Parliament  that  the  Catholic  rent  was  a 
bad  thing,  and  then  he  should  have  expected  it 
to  be  soon  doubled.  .  He  would  tell  their  lord- 
ships another  anecdote.    In  a  remote  period 
of  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  wlien 
those  acts  of  violence  which  had  always  been 
too  frequent  in  Ireland  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent,  tbe  Irish  were  accustomed  to  vocife- 
rate two  words  Crom-Hi'4Q9  and  BuHer-a-boo, 
The  correspondents  of  the  English  Government 
represented  that  those  words  were  the  cause  of 
all  the  outrages  which   were  committed.    A 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  took  place.    It  was  re- 
solved, that  the  obnoxious  words  must  be  put 
down,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  abolishing 
them  from  the  Irish  language.    But  considering 
that  tbe  Irish  would  not  be  quiet  if  they  were 
nut   allowed  to  use  some   exclamation,  they 
were  permitted  to  call  out  '^  St  George  ;"  but 
if  they  persisted  in  using  the  proscribed  words, 
they  were  to  be  banged.     Whether  this  law 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  mischievous 
words  was  not  known ;  but  the  outrages  were 
as  violent  as  ever.    This  act,  then,  bad  failed, 
but  he  could  not  tell  how  far  the  present  might 
succeed.    Their  lordships  must  recollect,  tdat 
it  was  against  words,  and  words  only,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  legislate.     1 1  became  them 
to  consider  whether,  by  expressing  appreben- 
sion  of  the  Association,  they  would  not  give 
importance  to  it,  and  increase  substantially  the 
very  powers  which  ihey  were  nominally  about 
to  abridge,     it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
apologize  for,  or  explain  the  proceedings  of 
the   Association;    nobody    had  any    right    to 
judge  of  those  proceedings  from  report;   bot 
be  had  no  objection  to  state,  that  if  the  reports 
were  correct,  he  saw  much  in  those  proceed- 
ings to  disapprove.    But  having  said  that,  lie 
must  also  state,  that  there  were  some  of  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  Association  which  met  hm 
approbation:  but  because  they  were  of  that 
mijied  charactar,  he  would  not  ttaHsreCwe 
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•eMpt  to  pmt  4owB  the  Aiasciatlon,  cvnceiFin; 
UnU  it  mw  Deeeaarily  oat  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people.  There  existed  on  the  sarfitce 
of  society  evils  of  all  descriptions,  resilKlng 
from  the  liabits  and  passions  which  degraded 
haman  nature,  which  no  reasonable  man  thoafht 
of  attacking,,  because  they  eluded  the  grasp 
and  deceived  the  eye  oTlegislation.  If  this  were 
the  case  .with  reapect  to  habits  and  passions, 
iM>w  asuch  mon  strongly  did  it  apply  where 
opiniona  only  were  concerned.  In  a  country 
divided  by -religious  and  political  opinions, 
individuals  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
seoting  their  opinions  publicly,  whether  nght 
or  wrong.  Opinions  resembled  those  vapours 
with  whose  extraordinary  powers  we  were 
daily  becoming  more  acouainted,  which,  If 
pent  up,  would  explode  and  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  i  but  If  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
air,  blended  barmlemly  with  the  common  atmos- 
phere (hear).  On  these  reasons  lie  grounded 
his  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  the  noble 
marquis  had  thought  proper  to  wait  for  two  or 
three  dajrs,  lie  might  have  satisied  himself  with 
respect  to  the  proceeding  to  which  his  motion 
referred.  But  he  would  argue  the  question  on 
the  supposition  of  the  noble  marquis.  The 
noble  marquis  said,  that  no  abridgement  ought 
ever  to  be  made  of  the  liberty  of  the  snigect 
witliout  an  inqniry  being  instituted  on  Infor- 
mation laid  before  Parliament.  If  he  meant, 
that  no  such  measure  should  be  adopted  with- 
out suficient  grounds,  he  agreed  with  him. 
But  those  grounds  mi^t  be  facts  of  general 
notoriety,  as  well  known  to  all  their  lordships 
as  to  Government.  When  their  lordshipM  passed 
a  measure  affecting  the  Orange  societies,  they 
did  Dot  ask  for  a  tittle  of  evidence,  or  enter 
into  any  inquiry  s  hut  could  it  be  said  that  they 
knew  half  as  much  of  those  societies  as  they 
did  of  the  Catholic  Association  ?  He  did  not 
intend  to  argue  that  in  acting  in  that  manner 
regarding  the  Orange  societies,  they  had  acted 
rightly'-be  merely  suted,  that  they  acted  with- 
out Inquiry  or  ofllcial  information,  and  only  on 
the  notoriety  of  the  case.  If  it  were  intended 
that  the  measure  about  to  be  brought,  should 
rest  on  oScial  lofbrmatlon,  he  would  agree, 
that  before  thev  adopted  the  measure,  there 
would  be  a  fair  ground  for  inquiry.  But  the 
measure  intended  to  be  introduced  would  not 
be  founded  on  official  information,  nor.  Indeed, 
upon  aoy  circumstances  which  were  not  as  well 
known  to  any  one  of  theb  lordships  as  to  his 
Mijesty's  ministers.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Catholic  Association  that  all  their  proceed- 
ings were  public  ;  that  every  thing  which  they 
did,  was  done  in  the  face  of  day,  and  before 
the  world.  If  their  lordships  should  adopt  any 
measure  affecting  the  Association,  they  would 
adopt  it  on  evidence,  which  no  member  of  it 
would  dare  to  deny.  He  could  therefore  see 
no  ground  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  marquis. 
The  noble  marquis  supposed—- for  what  reason 
he  could  not  diviner-that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure was  the  contrivance  of  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsac k.  Undoubtedly,  the  measure  could 
not  be  introduced  into  Parliament  without  his 
concurrence,  but  certainly  it  was  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  concoct  It.-  It  was  the  measure  of 
the  Ir^  Gk>veniment,  approved  of  by  the 
English  Cabinet.  It  was  ampted  from  a  deep 
omse  of  Us  necemlty  to  preserve  peace  In  Ire- 
nnd.     He  would  asJit  what  must  be  the  effect 


of  the  political  and  religloni  anhnosltief  whicV 
such  a  society  as  the  Catholic  Ajsoclatioa  must 
produce?  The  noble  marquis  had  said,  that 
there  must  be  inflammatory  speeches  in  all  pub- 
lic assemblies.  But  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  inflammatory  speeches  in  a  di- 
vided assembly,  and  in  an  assembly  professedly 
united  (hear,  hear).  I^  men  of  different  per- 
suasi6ns  met  together,  warmth  on  one  side 
would  produce  warmth  on  the  other,  and  no 
further  mischief  might  ensue.  But  ki  an  as- 
sembly of  men  having  all  the  same  object,  in" 
flammatory  addresses  must  be  looked  upon 
with  a  dliferent  feeling,  especially  when  such 
speeches  were  followed  by  similar  acta.  The 
noble  marquis  bad  alluded  to  the  case  of  an 
individual  against  whom  a  bill  had  been 
filed,  which  a  Grand  Jury  had  ignored. 
But  did  that  prove  what  were  the  opinions 
—even  of  the  Grand  Jury— «s  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholic  Association  ?  The  only 
inference  Is,  that  they  did  not  understand 
certain  words  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Attomey-Generaly  by  whom  th^  had  been 
deemed  seditious.  It  was  on  the  acts  of  the 
body  itself  that  the  opinion  of  Parliaosent 
.thottld  be  (bunded.  If  there  had  been  inflam- 
nmtory  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Associ- 
ation, there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were 
less  justifiable  than  the  present,  both  from  the 
prosperitr  of  the  country  and  the  general  ccm- 
duct  of  Government )  for  he  called  upon  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  and  those 
who  most  stronglv  condemned  the  policy  by 
which  Ireland  bad  been  hitherto  governed,  to 
declare  whether  there  ever  had  been  a  period 
when  justice  had  been  more  fairly  aifaniniitered, 
or  when  Government  had  shewn  a  stronger  de- 
sire to  act  with  kindness  towards  the  Catholic 
body  than  within  the  last  few  years.  He  look- 
ed upon  the  Catholic  Association  as  being  the 
greatest  enemies  of  Ireland ;  for  they  drove 
wealth V  people  out  of  the  coiwtiy,  stopped  the 
flow  of  capital  into  it,  and  excited  animosities 
which  it  was  the  wish  of  Government  to  remove. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  body  could  exist 
without  creating  opposite  assochuions,  which 
must  be  followed  by  a  state  of  rancorous,  reli« 
glous  and  political  animosity,  incompatible 
with  the  well-being  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

Lord  Hottand  observed,  that  through  tbo 
whole  course  of  his  speech  the  noble  cmrl  had 
carefully  abstained  from  stating  to  their  lord- 
ships what  the  motion  was,  or  from  giving  any 
reasons  why  the  informaUon  which  it  sought 
should  not  be  granted.  He  had  contented  hun- 
self  with  saying,  that  the  motion  had  reference 
to  something  of  which  the  house  knew  nothing— 
although  it  clearl  v  had  reference  to  the  King's 
Speech— «nd  declared  It  unprecedented  and 
uncalled  for.  The  refusal,  and  not  the  demand 
of  the  Information,  would  be  unprecedented, 
indecent,  and  unjust.  How  often  had  the  noble 
earl  come  down  to  that  house  calling  for  com- 
mittees, and  furnishing  papers  and  information, 
which  were  to  end  in  laws  abridging  the  liberty 
of  the  people  ?  When  the  noble  earl  brought 
down  his  green  bags,  containing  volumes  of 
libels  on  the  people  of  Bngland,  no  one  had 
ever  asked  ^*  What  Is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
rbere  Is  no  bill  before  us:  the  bill  b  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons."  It  was  strange,  that 
when  the  house  was  called  upon  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  an  evil,  they  should  not  inquire  into 
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the  nature  mii4  txt^Mt  of  the  evil,  becaiMe  they 
did  Dot  kmn  What  remedy  might  be  adopted. 
He  thought  it  iroald  be  impossible  for  the 
hoQie,  if  they  liad  kny  respect  fdr  their  cha- 
racter, onif  they  wished  the  proposed  measare 
to  carry  any  coubideratioD  out  or  doors,  to  re- 
fuse his  noble  friend's  request.    The  aobje  earl 
was  fond  of  precedents,   add  said  that   one 
for  the  intended  measare  was  to  be  found  in 
the  bill  respecting  the  Orange  Societies,  which 
|Mused,  be  said,  unanimously,  and  without  in- 
auiry.    How  was  it  thai  the  House  was  recon- 
ciled to  that  bill  ?    It  was  merely  the  extension 
of  a  law  already  existing  in  England,  and  was 
originally  introdoced  in  a  conmiittee  by  Mr. 
Sec.  Dnndas,  after  a  long  and  painful  inquiry 
(bear,  hear).    From  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl,  he  conceived  that  the  pattern  to 
which  he  looked  wiUi  respect  to  the  intended 
ntetfiure,-waB  the  Irish  Convention  Act    At 
the  time  that  Act  was  passed,  there  was  a  threat 
of  a  Convention  to  be  held  at  Atblbtie,  for  pur- 
poses legal  in  description,  but  it  was  supposed 
4i  ith  other  designs.  We  were  vn  the  eve  of  a  war 
With    France,  which,    it   wai   alleged,    held 
forth  its  drms  tb  receive  the  discontented  of  all 
rountrieS)  hut  more  particularly  of  this.    What 
happened  f    The  noble  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  (Karl  of  Westmorland)  was  then  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.    Surrounded  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  what  Was  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  earl  when  he  came  down  to  the  Irish 
Parliament?     Did  he  mark  out  the  Convention 
for  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ?   No,  he  recommended  conciliation, 
.  and  concession  to  the  Catholics.    He  began  by 
a  boon,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  which  he  tliought  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  State.    The  Convention  Act  was 
preceded  by   one  which  conferred  upon   the 
Catholics  almost  the  only  privileges  which  they 
enjoy.    He  contended  that  the  nature  of  his 
noble  friend's  motion  was  mistaken :  the  ques- 
tion was  not  as  to  whether  the  alleged  griev- 
ances required  a  remedy,  but  whether  they 
were  to  adopt  an  important  measure  without 
information  on  the  subject.     It  might  be  said, 
they  had  the  King's  Speech :    they  had  ;  but 
what  did  they  learn  from  it?    It  stated,  that 
the  Irish  were  more  prosperous  and  industrious 
than  ever—and  that  associations  existed  amongst 
them  which  called  for  a  remedy.     It  Uien  pro- 
ceeded toi  recommend  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Ireland.    Now,  if  the  noble  earl  meant  that  no 
information  should  be  afforded  until  after  the 
remedy  was  brought  forward,  why  recommend 
inquiry  ?    According  to  the  King's  Speech,  if 
any  measure  were  to  be  adopted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  rashly  ;  for  it  was  stated  in  that 
Speech  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  highly 
prosperous.    When  he  read  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  unconstitutional  associations,  he  looked 
round  him  to  see  what  association  there  could 
be  of  this  kind,  and  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
the  Irish  Cabinet  (hear).     That,  Indeed,  was 
an  association  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  for  it  was  formed  upon  a  system  of 
disunion  and  coonteractioiv  which  might  be  seen 
in  every  one  of  its  measures,  and  which  was 
only  equalled  in  this  respect  by  the  English 
Cabinet.     It  was  marked  by  the  greatest  in- 
consistencies, like  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Inland,  who  when  he  had  instituted 
one  foolish  prosecution  on  one  side,  endeavour- 
€fd  to  counteract  it  by  a  more  fbolhlh  one  on  the 


other.  He  was  thus  for  t>om-a-5oo  and  Butlei^ 
a-5oo  both.  The  serpentine  line  may  be  tracpd 
in  all  that  relates  io  Ireland. 


-**  Penitttaqve  Iti  vleceta  lapsnm 


Sorpentlifariale  malum,  tdknqie  pererraV 

The  real  question  before  their  lordsUpt  was, 
whether  or  not,  when  they  were  called  on 
firom  the  throne  to  legislate  on  evils  said  to 
exist  in  Ireland,  they  were  to  do  so  in  the  dark  ? 
If  the  necessity  did  exist,  where  so  many  mil- 
lions were  to  ne  affected  by  the  measure,  it 
was,  indeed,  a  frightful  necessity,  but  still 
their  lordships  were  bound  to  obey  it:  but  be 
coloured  them,  as  they  valued  the  safety  of  the 
empire — be  conjured  them,  as  they  valued  the 
liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects — he  coiy  ured 
them,  as  they  valued  the  character  of  the  lawa 
of  this  country 'Hot  to  have  recourse,  without 
full  and  substantial  evidence  of  that  neceisity, 
to  BO  baneful  and  disgusting  a  measure. 

Earl  BoUutnt  briefly  opposed  the  motioo. 
The  principle  brought  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  was  this — If,  on  the  face  of  the 
public  proceedings  of  this  association,  there 
were  nothing  to  j  ustify  their  lordships  in  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  measure,  then  they  would  re- 
ject it;  but  if  there  wer«,  their  lordships  would 
do  well  to  wait  until  it  was  proposed,  and  then 
judge  if  the  measure  were  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  said,  that  the  noble 
earl  had  talked  of  statements,  but  he  had  heard 
nothing  stated.  He  thought  the  noble  earl 
would,  as  u  pon  other  occasions,  have  produced 
some  documents  to  justify  the  strong  recom- 
mendation which  had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
His  Majesty.  He,  however,  did  no  such  thing, 
whilst  another  noble  lord  (Batliurst)  actually 
apologized  for  the  little  he  was  going  to  say 
upon  the  subject.  Between  both,  in  what  a 
condition  were  their  lordships  placed  ?  He 
would  ask,  were  they  to  legislate  on  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  to  be  introduced  on  a  future 
day?  Were  they  to  say  "content"  or  "not 
content"  on  any  bill  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  send  up,  without  having  any  infor- 
mation to  guide  them,  and  that  upon  a  bill 
which  might  he  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the 
welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  country  ?  Were 
they  to  proceed  in  this  way  upon  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this  when  they  would  require  evidence 
before  them  in  support  of  the  most  unimportant 
private  bill  ?  The  noble  earl  said  that  all  the 
information  was  to  be  derived  from  the  news- 
papers, and  in  the  same  breath  he  stated  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  founded  on  the  des- 

fatches  received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
reTand.      The  ministers  said  to  the   House, 
*•*•  We  act  on  despatches :  the  newspapers  are 
etoough  for  you.'* 
The  house  then  divided- 
Content,    aO^Not    content,    48 —Minority 
against  the  motion,  89. 


COMMONS,  Thursoat,  Feb.  10.— Sir  G. 
RiU  presented  a  petition  from  the  nobility, 
magistrates,  clergy  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  praying  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  Association.  He  should 
merely  state  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
this  petition  had  originated.  He  could  assure 
the  house,  that  though  much  alarm  had  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
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tlM  nfliaaad  by  tbe  attempis  of  the  AMOCMtimi, 
to  nife,  tax  and  f overn  ueir  Catholic  fellow 
taljectt,  and  to  aiieoate  their  affectloiM  from 
tkt  conliCiited  antlioritiet  of  tbe  coantnr,  fhe 
pciitiMmlroBid  !»▼•  loft  the  aupprespioD  of 
the  evil  to  the  BxecatiTo  GoTomiiieot,  had  they 
»  da^geraos  attenpt  to  levy  the  Ca- 
veat ia  their  owa  iounedlate  neisbboor- 
A  B«hacriptioD  had  been  entered  irtio 

the  tovni  of  Londonderry  to  build  a  scbool- 
bunse,  iar  the  edocatSoa  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
an  nadertahinf  which  leveral  Protestants  bad 
beoevolently  contributed  |o support.  The  money 
po  raited  was  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholica  in  that  nei{^bourhood,  who  immedi- 
ately handed  it  over  to  the  rent,  accompany- 
lag  their  ^ iflt  with  the  naual  inflammatory 
^wecfaet  (shouts  of  hear!  from  the  Oppo- 
sition). He  said  **  hear*'  too,  though  onror- 
toaalely  for  Ireland,  she  had  already  heard  too 
aach  apon  this  sabject  (hear,  and  a  laugh). 
Tkt  petitioQ  was  sLnied  by  89  magistrates,  S9 
rlergynea,  and  1700  freeholders,  in  three  days. 

Mr.  Damsofi  said  that  the  petitioners  would 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  come  forward 
had  the^  not  seen  it  falsely  and  ImpudentJy  as- 
serted in  some  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  As. 
Kiciation,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  were  favourable  to  the  Catholic  rent. 
Nine- tenths  of  the  Protectants  of  Ireland  were, 
he  believed,  decidedly  hostile  to  it.  They  were 
so,  at  least,  in  ihe  county  of  Derry,  where  they 
were  to  tlie  Catholics^  in  the  prop^ion  of  num- 
bers, as  two  to  one,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
respectability,  property,  intelligence  and  in- 
dasliy^as  1000  to  one  (lovd  cries  of  bear!). 

Sir  //.  Pameit  observed,  that  this  was  the 
only  petition  whicdi  had  yet  been  prest'oted 
from  Ireland  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catho- 
lic Associatiott.  The  bop.  member  bfid  declar- 
ed that  jitne-tentbs  vif  ^e  ^riitestants  were  in 
fiitiH^'  4»f  the  pmasiire  f^  urbich  thebe  peti- 
tioBei]^  played;  bat  he  Jft^  oqiy  given  bis  own 
aatharjty  far  .that  declaration.  He  was  obliged 
to  meet  this  declaration  with  a  negative ;  be 
wonid  saj  that  nine-tejiths  of  tbe  Protestants  of 
Ireland  were  opposed -to  it.  The  hon.  member 
■fut  have  forgotten  .how  completely  the  peti- 
lioB  of  the  Protestants  some  few  years  ago 
proved  that  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  cause 
ef  fiaaipcipation.  They  were  still  animated  by 
the  saaie  sentiments t  and  several  petitions  were 
BOW  receiving  their  signatures  in  favour  of  Ca- 
thoUc  £auAcipatii*n  (cheem). 

MT.J[i^xrombit  .-^A  requisition  had  been  pre- 
scaied  to  the  sherilT  by  several  magistrates  of 
the  caaaty  of  Waterford,  calling  upon  him  to 
coaveae  the  county  to  petition  Parliament  io 
fovoar  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  The  sheriff 
had  refinrd  to  call  tbe  rocetinfr,  and  he  thought 
that  that  public  functionary  should  explain  his 
motives  for  doing  so. 

Vr.  DemmiM  Browne  declared  himself  of  opi- 

aion  that  a  permanent  foundation  of  tbe  peace 

of  Irelaad  was  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  re- 

lia^atsfaoMint  of  all  civil  distinctions  arising  ont 

of  religioas  dilTerences  (load  cheers).    He  had 

advised  the  Catholics  in  his  nelghbonrhood  not 

to  jaia  in  any  of  the  popular  schemes  to  obtain 

esnacipatioo,  but  to  wait  patiently  the  change 

of  fiB^ag  in  ParlianieBL    They  bad  In  general 

feilawed  his  advice ;  but  when  they  found  that 

the  yapuaition  for  pnttfaig  the  Catholics  of 

Efl^lHai  oil  a  level  with  Semselves  was  re- 

jedadysgainst  the  wifhes  of  the  prime  muister 


(loud  cheering  from  the  Opposition),  they  had 
asked  how  much  longer  they  were   to  ejcpect 
their  own  emancipation. 
The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  OovXbwm  rose  to  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  relating  to  unlawful  associations 
in  Ireland.  At  the  close  of  last  session,  he 
had  mdulg.ed  a  confident  hope,  that  tbe  mea- 
sures' which  Parliament  had  adopted,  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland  pursued,  would 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  a  courise  of 
progressive  benefit;  but  although  the  previous 
outrages  which  had  disgraced  Ireland  .  had 
ceased — although  the  employment  o(  the  poor 
had  considerablv  increased — although  her  trade 
had  advanced  in  proportion,  and  considerable 
commercial  establlshmentB  had  grown  up,  yet 
there  had  also,  unfortunately,  grown  upanottier 
power,  unconnected  with  Parliament  or  the 
Government  of  tbe  country,  but  attempting  to 
control  both.  The  Catholic  Association  had 
now  assumed  a  character  calculated  to  deprive 
the  country  of  that  returning  neace  and  prospe- 
rity of  which  it  stood  so  much  in  need ;  it  had 
superseded  all  rational  authority,  by  evading 
the  existing  law  against  illegal  associations  in 
Ireland.  There  were  two  subsisting  acts  di- 
rected against  these  associations :  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  passed  by  th,e  Irish  Parliament  in  1793, 
and  another  of  the  session  before  last.  The  act 
of  1793  prohibited  all  assemblies  for  the  apr 
pointment  or  election  of  deputies,  or  which  as- 
sumed in  any  mannef  to  represent  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  principle  of  representation 
was  not  the  sole  evil  ^f  which  the  ie<gisiaturo 
then  complained.  That  principle,  however, 
being  the  most  tangible  one,  the  Ic^Ulatiture 
could  more  easily  prohibit  and  suppress  it;  pnd 
(he  societies  of  that  day  had  mostly  assumed 
the  representative  character.  But  the  Parliar 
ment  had  now  to  deal  with  an  association  which 
bud  carefully  evaded  the  act  of  1793,  ,They| 
did  all, the  real  business  of  representa,tion  withh* 
out  profcsiung  it  in  a  single  instance,  and  exer- 
cised within  tbe  letter,  though  not  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  all  the  purposes  of  delegation  an^  ncr 
presentation,  ^hich  that  law  was  enacted  ^9 
prevent.  It  was  allowed  by  a  gentleman  Qppof 
site,  that  this  body  proclaiming  itself  se^f-elect^ 
ed,  did,  in  fact,  represent  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  Was  the  law,  he  would  attk^ 
to  be  thus  evaded  ?  Was  the  existence  of  a.ho4y 
to  be  tolerated  whicbt  to  the  plain  common  sense 
of  every  man,  was  intended  to  supersede  tbe 
legal  authorities  of  the,  land  ?  £[e.  woifld  now 
consider  more. particularly  the  constitution  of 
the  body  vhich  be  called  on  P^rlMiinent  t^s.sup). 
press.  As  he  trusted  it  was  pply  tempp*- 
rary,  it  might  be  met. by  pnly  a  temporary 
restriction.  He  was  perfectly  aw^re  how  tire^ 
some  it  must  be  for  the  house  to  hear  over.agaio 
tbe  proceedings  of  a  body,  which  during  the 
whole  of  its  deliberations  bunted  of  having 
courted  publicity  (hear,  hear).  From  its  cpm* 
meacement  in  1823,  it  had  unceasingly  dis* 
seminated  its  proceed^igs.  Its  niembei:s  stated 
In  their  first  report  that  thev  confined  their,  Ja^* 
boars  to  the  Catholic  question  alone.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  him,  whether  this  wi^  their  only 
object)  or  whether  thqy  s<)Ugbt  a  KQforra  in  Par* 
liament;  or,  ultimately, a  separation  fromGreal 
Britain.  It  was  enough  for  him  tp  .know,  that 
whatever  was  their  object,  thetr,means  of  fur- 
thering it  were  iQCPPipatAbte  with  gpod  goverB- 
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ineiM.  He  should,  od  accovnt  of  die  pnblicit  j 
which  they  bad  already  obtained,  refrain  from 
f  oing  into  details  conceroing  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation. But  there  was  this  about  it,  in 
which  i^  differed  from  almost  every  other  body, 
that  there  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among 
its  members ;  that  their  efforts  were  directed  to 
one  point — ^that  dissent  was  inadmissible — and 
therefore  that  it  was  without  the  clash  of  ad- 
verse opinions,  which  in  other  assemblies  miti- 
gated, if  not  nentralised,  the  violence  of  pecu- 
liar views.  Another  dangerous  quality  of  this 
body  was  its  indefinite  duration.  Imperfect  as 
sometimes  was  the  periodical  control  of  the 
multitude,  fickle  as  was  its  supervision,  still  it 
presented  some  control  over  other  bodies :  but 
this  self-elected  body  continued  without  resort- 
ing to  any  fresh  accession  fh>m  the  people. 
In  this  Association,  there  were  certainly  a  rew 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Catholic  body  —  there 
^  ere  many  disappointed  individuals  who  sought 
personal  aggrandizement,  some  of  whom  un- 
doubtedly possessed  considerable  talents ;  their 
occupation  was  occasionally  to  discuss  some 
real  grievance,  but  more  often  to  exaggerate 
some  foncied  one,  to  inflame  the  people  by  de- 
clarations that  their  legislature  was  corrupt, 
and  their  laws  oppressive.  There  were  also  in 
ihe  Association,  surviving  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Convention  df  1793,  who  had  abandoned 
the  representative  character  against  which  the 
Convention  Act  was  directed  to  assume  that  of 
virtual  representation.  There  were  men  among 
these  who  had  been  rebels  of  old  time;  who  had 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law— men  who  were 
the  friends  of  Tone,  of  Russell,  and  Emmett, 
traitors  who  had  home  arms  against  the  King's 
troops,  when  drawn  out  to  oppose  them.  In 
this  promiscuous  assemblage  were  found  a  few 
members  of  the  Catholic  peerage  and  aristo- 
cracy, many  of  the  Catholic  gent^,  and  persons 
of  property  (hear,  bear!  from  the  Opposi- 
tion). But  it  was  not  by  rank  or  virtue  that  the 
members  of  snch  a  society  raised  themselves  to 
eminence :  it  wasby  pandering  to  the  prejudices 
and  paislons  of  the  multitude.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  the  Association  proceeded 
according  to  all  the  recognized  forms  of  Par- 
liament—- they  had  .their  committees  of  griev- 
ance, of  justice,  of  education  (hear,  hear! 
from  the  Opposition),  of  finance— with  persons 
regularly  assigned  aind  deputed  to  conduct  all 
these  investigations.  These  general  commit- 
tees had  also  subordinate  agents,  who  had  spe- 
cific duties  to  perform.  They  had  almost  copied 
verbaHm  the  sessional  orders  of  the  house.  The 
first  act  of  this  body  was  the  imposition  of 
the  Catholic  rent,  which  was  called  a  voluntary 
contribution.  There  were  regular  collectors, 
and  regular  sums  assessed  under  this  name,  so 
that  it  was  by  many  felt  to  be  an  onerous  and 
grievous  tax.  And  so  complete  was  the  engine 
for  collecting  this  payment,  that  there  was 
a  regular  chain  through  all  ranks,  closely 
linked,  to  encircle  the  different  gradations  of 
■oeiety.  The  Assooiation  first  ordered  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  raised :  for  this  purpose  the 
priesthood  were  employed,  assisted  by  direct 
collectors,  acting  under  their  instruction^,  and 
with  regular  sets  ot  books,  in  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names,  condition,  and  rent  of  the 
individual  i  and  what  was  of  as  much  import- 
ance, the  names  pf  those  who  refused  to  con- 
tribute (hear,  hear).  It  happened,  that  many 
ffeiiUemeo  of  tha  coimtry  had  endeavoured  to 


dissuade  the  wretched  peasantry  tnm  apply- 
ing any  portion  of  their  inadequate  means  to 
the  fund  of  this  rent.  The  consequence  wasy 
that  the  Association  denounced  them,  lieUi  them 
up  to  reprobation  and  scorn,  and  if  not  to  the 
vengeance  at  least  to  the  hostility  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. And  this  was  called  a  volua- 
tary  contribution I-'-a  contribution  bockedbj 
the  influence  of  the  priest  over  his  flock — bin 
discretionary  power  of  absolving  (hear,  hear) 
— a  power  which,  whether  the  priest  bad  ac- 
tually made  use  of,  or  not,  was  still  (brmidabte, 
and  which,  when  exercised  in  a  political  sense, 
was  much  to  be  deplored.  In  the  constitution  of 
this  fund,  then,  there  was  a  heavy  grievance  % 
and  when  thoy  came  to  consider  of  its  applica- 
tion, they  would  find  eqnal  cause  of  complaint. 
He  would  not  object  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  giving  briefs  to  one  another, 
and  paying  the  fees  out  of  the  Catholic  rent; 
nor  would  he  criticise  the  regard  shown  hy 
fhem  to  the  liberty  of  the  oress,  in  retaining  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Irbh  press  in  their 
interest — in  persecuting  another  part  of  the 
press — in  employing  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  dissemi- 
nating his  writinp  tlu^ughout  the  country.  It 
was  of  their  ui\j«*stifiable  interfSerence  with  the 
administration  of  justice  that  be  complained 
(bear,  hear).  He  knew  he  should  be  told, 
that  there  were  institutions  iu  England  which 
had  a  similar  object ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
that  which  might  be  )>ermitted  here  was  equally 
permissible  in  Ireland.  The  Association  in- 
terposed their  influence  in  the  ordinary  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  The  business  of  the  court 
at  quarter-sessions  was  perplexed  by  them ;  and 
they  contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  common 
interests  of  justice  all  the  bitterness  of  politi- 
cal enmity.  In  every  case  of  felony  or  mur- 
der, they  assumed  it  to  be  their  business  to  su- 
perintend the  execution  of  the  laws.  Counsel 
were  retained  at  bead-quarters,  who  camo 
down  with  the  most  exaggerated  statements 
against  any  fndivldnal  cfiirged  with  any  of- 
fence by  a  Catholic,  or  against  individnala 
by  whom  a  Catholic  might  happen  to  be 
charged.  None  of  those  courts  cohid  be  free 
from  the  presence  of  some  representative  of 
the  Association,  intrusted  with  the  business 
of  watching  over  the  administration  of  justice. 
Many  mafflstrates  of  unquestionable  conduct 
and  of  known  impartiality,  had  complained  ta 
Government  of  the  hindrances  which  were  thus 
put  in  the  way  of  the  fair  distribution  of  jua- 
tice.  Passing  over  the  subordinate  juriMBic- 
tions,  he  begged  leave  to  call  attention  te 
eases  which  came  before  the  higher  tribunals. 
He  would  borrow  his  statements  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Association  itself.  In  the  month 
of  July  last,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Association,  a  murder  was  committed  in  the 
parish  of  Ballybav.  It  was  first  notified  by  a 
correspondent,  who  styled  it  an  **  unprovoked 
and  wanton  murder  of  a  Catholic  by  an  Orange- 
man." The  letter,  which  was  published,  waa 
transmitted,  before  the  trial,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  discussion  took  place,  and  a  Mr. 
Murray  moved,  that  the  businoM  should  l»e 
referred  to  a  committees  Tlie  committee 
was  appointed,  sat,  and  reported.  Authority 
was  then  given  to  institute  proceedings  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  alleged  munier,  and  Mr. 
k.iernan  was  directed  to  conduct  it  (hear, 
hear).  Did  gentlemen  mean  b^y  their  cheering, 
that  this  waa  a,  procoedisg  of  wliich  they  could 
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■ppme}  Am  IlidiTldiial  was  to  go  to  trial  with 
the  opipioiMof  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  popo- 
latioo  caliated  a^aiost  him  (hear,  bear  I  iinom 
Che  Oppotition).  He  would  have  to  go  'to 
trial  Willi  the  declaration  of  that  body  against 
kin,  as  f^inmi  one  who  had  perpetrated  mnr- 
der  apoD  political  motives.  But  to  continue. 
The  trial  came  on.  A  host  of  evidence  de« 
posed,  that  the  man  charged  with  the  murder 
jsaipeA  apon  the  throat  of  the  deceased,  kicked 
ham  in  tlHs  sido,  and  belmved  to  him,  whilst 
«niQ^liag  in  the  agonies  of  death,  in  a  manner 
too  disgnstin^  to  be  related  to  the  house.  Ne- 
trrtheloM,  the  surgeon  who  had  examined  the 
voaad  deposed,  and  he  was  corroborated  by 
eae  of  tkeir  own  witnesses,  that  the  body 
BO  particular  marks  of  violence,  and 


Aat  the  deceased  bad  come  by  his  death  by  the 
dialocatioii  of  the  vertebrsB  of  his  neck,  which, 
m  &llifiy»  came  in  contact  with  a  small  post 
The  jury  pmoounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
(hear,  htmr).  H e  begged  the Ir  attention  to  what 
feflowed.  The  judge  said,  that  he  should  not 
dischaifo  bis  duty  if  he  allowed  the  prisoner  to 
gi  Iraa'tibe  bar,  without  expressing,  not  only 
Ms  veiy  great  satisfaction  at  the  verdict,  but 
UscaCirc  approbation  of  the  prisoner's  conduct 
■  the  affray — a  conduct  which  tended  to  pre- 
icrve  the  peace,  instead  of  disturbing  it,  and 
vUch  was  highly  praise-worthy  (hear,  hear). 
The  particiilars  -of  the  second  case  were  more 
faiCTiar  to  the  boose :  it  related  the  proceed- 
lags  of  a  person,  who  was  constantly  entitled 
hy  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  from  which  he 
rnd,  **  a  r«fliaB."  He  was  accused  of  admi- 
msieri^  mlawful  oaths  to  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tuts  of  a  certain  parish.  He  was  discovered 
to  tw  a  loldier  in  the  26th  regt  and  it  was 
hraadly  insianated  that  he  was  doing  this  with 
the  lOMiiianf  r  of  Government.  It  was  then 
faded  that  he  should  be  pressed  by 
deputed  by  the  Association,  lest  he 
ihoaM*  throogh  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
»csc«pe  tnuuportation,  which  he  so  richly 
«d.  He  confessed  that  on  reading  this 
of  bold  asseverations,  he  did  not  doubt 
bat  ihat  some  wicked  persons  had  been  at 
work  to  spread  discontent  In  that  part  of  the 
coaaliy,  aad  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
a  statement  so  hardily  advanced,  notwitbstand- 
^g  the  disgusting  imputation  of  guilt  against  the 
GevciaaMnt  of  Ireland.  The  accusation,  con- 
dsded  by  the  delegates  of  the  Association, 
was  heard  before  a  numerous  bench  of  forty- 
three  matistrstrs,  who  declared, that  there  was 
BO  gnmad  whatet er  for  the  charge  preferred. 
The  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  the  accused 
had  base  taken  up,  admonished  his  flock  to  be- 
ware of  those  men  whose  pockets  were  full  of 
the  Kls^s  money,  but  who  were  only  anxious 
to  scdncc  ttem  -in  the  first  instance,  that  they 
might allenrards  shoot  them  like  dogs;  be  de- 
Boanced  the  individual  from  the  altar,  and  said 
he  wsnid  find  out  to  what  parish  he  belonged, 
aad  he  wosdd  make  bis  wife  or  mother,  if  he 
r,  leave  the  country  (hear,  hear).  Let 
he  transposed : — Suppose  a  man  had 
up  ander  the  Insurrection  Act — 
As  Government  had,  even  before  trial, 
hJB  as  only  fit  for  transportation — 
they  had  proceeded  to  molest  the  wife 
of  the  party,  and  had  expresseed  a 
to  make  them  leave  the  country  $ — 
what  wadd  have  been  the  outcry  against  the 
Gevcrament  for  sach  conduct?  That  which 
weald  be  execiable  in  the  Government  wonld 
Kaicsly  be  dcltBded  on  behalf  of  the  As 


sociation.  There  was  a  case  of  a  police- 
officer  who  had  encountered  similar  treatment, 
from  which  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign to  spread  a  feeling  of  animosity  against 
that  useful  body  of  men.  The  general  tendency 
of  these  proceedings  was  perfectly  plain;  ft 
was  to  excite  in  every  case  the  acrimony  of 
party  resentment.  He  came  next  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Association  within  the  last  year  | 
and  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  month  of 
December  last.  In  that  month  they  began  to 
collect  a  revenue.  In  order  still  further  to  ad- 
vance their  object,  thev  put  forth  an  "  Address 
of  the  Catholic  Association  to  the  People  of 
Ireland."  some  passages  of  which  he  should 
advert  to.  In  one  place  ft  said,  *'  we  advise 
you  to  refrain  from  all  secret  societies ;  from 
all  private  combinations}  from  every  spe- 
cies of  whiteboyism  or  ribbonism,  or  by 
whatever .  other  name  any  secret  or  private 
association  may  be  called*'  (hear,  hear  I 
from  the  Opposition).  They  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  inducements  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren had  to  remain  quiet — ^the  power  of  the 
law,  the  inconvenience  of  indictments,  and 
the  number  of  innocent  persons  who,  dur- 
ing fonner  disturbances,  had  suffered  for  the 
guilty.  Thus  they  could  not  caution  the  people 
to  remain  tranquil  without  libelling  the  laws 
of  the  country.  This  too,  was  addressed  not  to 
the  well-infoimed  and  well-judging,^but  to  the 
Ignorant  and  illiterate — to  men  most  likely  to 
be  led  away  by  any  statement  from  such  a 

?oarter.  In  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
reland,  and  those  high  authorities  by  whom  it 
was  administered,  he  begged  to  repel  this 
charge  (hear,  hear).  Tliere  was  nothing  which 
had  more  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  than  the  impartial 
admuistration  of  justice  (hear,  hear).  There 
was  no  man  better  acquainted  with  this  fact 
than  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who,  from  his  professional  and  legal  habits, 
must  be  convinced  that  such  was  the  fact.  He 
next  came  to  a  memorable  passage : — *^  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  which  forbids  you  to 
seek  foolish  resources}  by  the  hate  you  bear 
the  Orangemen,  your  natural  enemies  (cbeers 
from  the  Ministerial  benches,  re-echoed  from 
the  Opposition);  by  the  confidence  you  re- 
pose in  the  Catholic  Association,  your  natu- 
ral and  zealous  friends ;  by  the  respect  and  af- 
fection you  entertain  for  your  clergy ;  by  the 
affectionate  reverence  you  bear  for  the  gracious 
Monarch,  who  deigns  to  think  of  your  suffer- 
ings with  a  view  to  your  relief;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  of  the  living  God, 
we  conjure  you  to  abstain  from  all  secret  and 
illegal  societies,  and  Whiteboy  outrages*' 
(hear,  hear).  And  this  was  the  doctrine  in- 
fused into  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  1  They  were  told  that  thev 
were  \o  look  upon  the  Orangemen — and  let  it 
be  recollected  that  the  terms  Orangemen  and 
Protestants  were  nearly  synonymous  (hear, 
hear  I  from  the  Opposition).  They  were  told 
to  look  upon  the  Orangemen  with  hatred  1 
There  was  no  possibility  of  taking  the  passage 
in  any  other  sense.  The  danger  of  this  form  of 
words  was  pointed  out  to  the  Association,  and 
their  rejection  was  moved  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. A  division  ensued,  and  the  words  were 
retained  by  a  very  considerable  minority.  It 
must  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  this  was  a 
principle  upon  which  the  Catholics  were  pre- 
pared to  act  if  tliey  coald  obtain  power.  The 
docmnenty     thus    worded,    was    distributed 
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throaghoai  tb^  country.  Priests  read  it  from 
the  altars  lo  preference  to  preaching  a  sermon. 
Was  it  sorpnsing  that  the  Protestants  should 
view  these  proceedings  with  alarm,  or  could 
Government  be  justi&d  in  allowing  the  eiist- 
enre  of  a  danger  which  threatened,  not  only  to 
perpetuate  political  divisions,  but  to  re- 
awf  ken  religious  animosity  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness ?  It  was  not  so  long  since  an  association 
of  tMs  kind  had  existed,  professing  the  same 
views — he  alluded  to  tlie  United  Irishmen. 
Their  olyect  was  Catholic  Emancipation ;  bot 
their  subsequent  proceedings  proved  that  their 
covert  intentions  were  rebellion  and  separation 
from  Uiis  country.  What,  he  might  now  ask, 
must  be  the  consequence  if  Parliament  did 
not  interfere  ?  Could  they  expect  that  the 
Protestant  body,  left  to  their  own  means  for 

{irotection,  would  not  constitute  themselves 
nto  a  counter-association  (hear,  bear) } 
Would  they  not  bo  justified  in  assuming  the 
same  powers— in  interfering  in  the  like  manner 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  govermnent,  and  of 
the  courts  of  justice}  They  would  be  driven 
to  this  coufse  in  self-defence.    The  courts  of 

instice,  especially  the  subordinate  ones,  would 
e  converted  into  arenas  for  the  disputes  of 
Catiiolic  and  Protestant  advocates,  who  would 
appear,  one  on  each  side,  in  every  case  where 
the  parties  differed  in  religion*  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Qovemment  to  allow  this  double  do- 
mination. The  Association  must  be  put  down. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies  i  and  he  believed 
that  subsequent  experience  had  proved  its  ex- 
pediency. In  many  parts  that  bill  had  not  only 
modified  the  proceedtngf  of  these  societies,  bot 
in  many  instances  the  societies  dissolved  them- 
selves, though  they  had  perfectly  legalized 
their  proceedings.  Some  oif  them  had  substi- 
tuted for  their  secret  oaths,  the  ordinary  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  as  the  only  qualification  necessary 
to  become  a  member.  lie  proposed  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  He  proposed  to 
make  aU  societies  unlawful,  whose  duration 
was  permanent,  and  which  appointed  com- 
mittees to  meet  for  above  a  certain  time,  and 
levied  or  collected  money.  He  proposed  alsn  to 
reader  illegal  all  aifiliated  societies,  which  ex- 
cluded persons  of  any  religious  faith,  and 
which  took  oaths  otherwise  than  as  directed  by 
law.  There  would  be  exemptions  of  certain 
societies,  which  met  for  purposes  connected 
merely  with  trade,  agriculture,  charity,  and 
others  of  a  ha^nless  nftture.  The  offence  of  be- 
longing to  auch  a  society  would  be  prosecuted 
by  indictment  alone  t  so  that  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tions pnuie  cut  ions,  toe  Attorney-General  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  interference.  He  be- 
lieved that  these  .measures  would  restore  peace 
to  Ireland,  because  he  conceived  there  were 
no  other  means  by  which  that  house  could 
shotw  its  doe  regard  for  its  own  rights — by 
which  alone  it  could  prove  its  disapprobation 
of  measures  that  tended  at  once  to  overthrow 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  destroy: 
the  privileges  of  the  people;  On  former  occa- 
sions attempts  had  been  made  against  the  power; 
of  Parliament ;  but  Im  was  one  of  those  who' 
thought  that,  when  properly  exerted,  t^e  great 
body  of  the  people  wonld  still  be  brought  to  love 
.and  revere  the  legitimate  power  of  Parliament* 

*   Tha   followiug    was  the    sqbstance   of 
Mr.  GooUiBni*!  bill  •  r-A4<M»r  i^tiqg  the  ^on- 


The  question  having  been  puty 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  a  great  part  of  Che  rt  ' 
hon.  gent.*s  speech  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Association,  of  which  he  had  given  many  detaOs 
and  statements.  If  they  were  to  decide  on 
mere  personal  statement,  then  certainly  be 
should  be  as  much  satisfied  with  the  statements 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  as  he  could  be  with  those  of 
any  other  individual.  Thb  would  be  j  ustlflaMe 
in  a  private  case.  But  when  a  great  public 
measure  was  concerned,  he  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  any  details  which  came  from  the  rt  hoa. 
gent  unless  they  were  borne  out  and  corrobo- 
rated by  other  authority.  He  shonld  on  tbia 
occasion,  take  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  on  others— he  should  call  for  evidence. 
He  regretted  the  scenes  which  took  place  in 
1791 :  but  as  the  rt.hon.  gent  had  touched  upon 
It,  he  would  call  on  him  io  look  at  the  transac- 
tions of  1795.  Did  the  rt  hon.  gent  remember 
the  cry  of  **  To  Hell  or  Connaughtl"  fulmi- 
nated against  the  Catholics?  Did  he  recollect 
the  conflagration  of  their  houses,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  properties?  It  had 
fallen  to  hb  lot  to  present  the  petition  of  a 
person  whose  cottage  had  been  forcibly  entered, 
whose  propertv  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose 
arm  bad  been  broken — be  believed  by  a  party 
of  Orangemen.  Tliey  were  subsequently  tried 
and  acquitted.  But  what  had  afterward  oc- 
curred ?  The  Seneschal  of  the  district  went  to 
the  house  of  this  unhappy  person,  and  took 
away  his  only  cow  (bear).  If  he  went  into 
thb  subject,  he  could  show,  that  justice  had  not 
been  properly  administered,  especially  In  the 
north  of  Ireland.  If  he  wanted  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  he  could  not  quote  abetter  than 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Redes- 
daje),  whose  observations  spoke  volumes  on  the 
subject.  That  noble  lord  had  emphatically 
said,  af^er  an  acquaintance  with  the  country  for 
many  years,  that  there  was  one  law  for  the 
poor,  and  another  for  the  rich  \  and  he  added, 
that  both  were  equally  ill  administered  (hearV 
bear)  1  He  contended  that  the  association  of 
the  Catholics  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
Orangemen.  If  the  Orangemen  were  so 
united,  was  it  wonderful  that  Catholics  rimnld 
also  unite  ?  The  Orangemen  were  united  by  it 
common  profession  of  faith,by  common  interests; 
by  common  passions  and  feelings.  Independent 
of  this,  the  whole  established  church  in  Ireland^ 
bad  taken  a  strong  part  in  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion; and  they  were  connected  with  a  most 
powerful  party  here.  It  was  no  lessaudientlc, 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  held  office,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  as  the  security  for  Catholic  exclu- 
sion. Such  was  the  understanding;  and  what  were 
the  Catholics  to  do,  when  they  found  such  power 

vention  Act,  which  prohibited  all  representa- 
tive assemblies  in  Ireland,  and  stating  the  late 
evasion  thereof  by  self-appointed  societies  ; 
the  bill  proposed  to  enact,  that  every  society 
acting  for  redress  of  grievances  in  Church  or 
St^te,  and  renewing  its  meetings  (br  more  than 
days,  or  appointing  committees,  Ac  or  levy- 
ing or  receiving  money ;  and  every  society 
composed  of  separate  branches  or  divisions,  or 
corresponding  with  any  other  society,  or  ex- 
cluding persons  of  any  religion  allowed  by 
law,  or  taking  any  lawful  oath  at  any  time  ot- 
place  or  occasion  not  required  by  law,  diould 
be  declared  unlawful.  The  act  not  to  extend 
to  religious  or  charitable  societies,  nor  to  mt* 
<^ct  the  right  of  petitioning.    ' 
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ful  bo^i  limited  ag^almt  them?   WNkreipect 
fo  Orange  Socieliei  be  had  a  strange  ttorjr  to 
relate.    A  letter  had  been  pot  Into  his  hand, 
purpdrtinr  fo  be  from  the  Earl  of  Uvcrpool, 
'on  the  subject  of  these  associations.     From 
tMs  it  appeared,  that  in  the  year  1819,  a  jtri- 
vale  soldier  died,  amongst  whose  papers  were 
foand  oaUis  and  declarations,  which  proved  that 
be  iiad  been  a  member  of  an  Orange  Lodge  in 
bis  own  regiment.    The  information  was  for- 
warded to  bead-qnarters  %  and  it  produced  an 
answer  on  the  subject,  in  which  li  was  stated 
that  in  accordance  with  two  acts  of  Parlia- 
meat,  any  soldier  found  connecting  himself 
with  a  poTitlcal   society,  was,  for  the  first 
offence,  subject  to  two  years*  imprlsonBent  | 
and  for  the  second,  to  seven  year**  traosporta- 
tloii*    Thb  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  In 
Ireland.    Now  was  it  not  eztraordfamry,  that 
wbUe  notice  of  these  two  acts  was  given  in  a 
partictdar  quarter,  individuals   here,  of  the 
fagbest  rank,  were  allowed  to  join  an  associa- 
tion witt  which  others  could  not  become  con- 
nected without  running  the  risk  of  seven  vears* 
transporutlon  ?     In   Ireland,   Orange  lodges 
were  snlfeired  until  two  vears  ago  to  exist  with- 
out molestation,  when  they  became  so  trouble- 
tome  that  Government  was  obliged  io  take 
notice  of  them.    If  the  acts  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  been  extended  to  and  enforced  ia 
Ireland,  he  believed  there  would  have  been  no 
Catholic  Association  whatever  $  and  as  that 
body  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
be  thought  their  conduct  might  be  palliated 
(hear).    The  rt.  bon.  gi^nt.  said  that  he  expected 
this  measure  of  his  to  restore  tranquillity.    Let 
him  look  to  the  Insurrection  Act.    That  also 
had  been  expected  to  produce  tranquillity. 
But  what  bad  resulted  from  these  hanh  mea- 
sures? They  had  been  the  means  of  contlnnaily 
irritatinc  the  people.    He  knew,  from  persons 
who  held  situations  of  trust,  that  of  all  the  con- 
victs sent  to  New  South  Wales,  the  Iriah  were 
tbo  most  decent  and  the  most  orderlv.     The 
reason  was  obvious.    Most  of  those  unfortunate 
penona  were  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
those  oppressive  acts.    There  was  one  mode, 
and  one  rikode  alone,  of  tranquillising  Ireland 
(hear,  hear);  by   granting  to  the  Catholics  a 
foil  participation  in  the  rights  of  their  Protes- 
tant orethren.*  Was  it  not  shameful  that  such 
disabilities  should   exist,  at  a  moment  wliea 
tbey  saw,  in  his  Majesty*8  Hanoverian  pos- 
aeasions,  the  most  extensive  toleration  ?    When 
tbey  saw  the  sataie  toleration  In  Canada  ?  In  all 
those  instancy  that  was  done  which  ministers 
wonld  not  do  for  Ireland ;  no  disturlmnces  oc- 
cnrred  amongst  those  large  comknunities ;  they 
formed  a  population  as  peaceable  and  united  as 
that  of  any  parish  In  London.  He  would  defy  the 
rt. boa.  Sec.  (Peel)  and  the  whole  of  the  Univer- 
aity  he  represented,  to  point  out  pxk  instance,  in 
ancient  or  modem  history,  #here  the  most  un- 
boandcd  toleration  had  produced  toy  thing  but 
food  (hear,  hear).    That  Was  the  true  mode 
of  managing  religions  sects  (bear.  hear).    It 
was  with  grief  that  he  perceived  the  melasure 
was  supported  by  the  n  bon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
A  flairs  (bear,  hear).    He  certainly  had  bofed 
tbat  If  the  Oovemment  really  intended  to  check 
the   Catholic    Association,  they  would  have 
acted  In  a  very  diiferent  manner — by  measures 
of  c€»ociliation,  not  by  measures  of  coercion. 
Why  should  the  rt.  boiL  gent,  support  mea- 
anres  which  blasted  the  feclinp  and  exaspe- 
rated tile  minds  of  those  who  sought  for  a  nUr 


participation  IncivU  i^gbtM  ?  If  he  took  a  dif- 
ferent course, ,  no  temporal^  popularity,  no 
fleeting  fame,  would  be  Ills.  A  lasting  and 
Hving  fame  would  attend  hhn  who  healed  the 
wounds  of  Ireland.  Let  the  rt  bon.  gent  (Mr. 
Canning)  accomplish  It  The  recollection  of  res- 
cuing that  country,  of  restoring  it  to  those 
rights  which  had  been  so  long  withheld,  would 
cheer  him  in  his  latest  hour  (hear,  bear).    ■ 

Mr.  jtbercrombie :^lf  this  were  an  ordinary 
bill,  he  would  willingly  postpone  its  considera- 
tion at  the  present  moment ;  but  it  was  against 
the  principle,  the  object,  the  foundation  of  tUa 
bill  that  he  contended,  and  he  could  not  even  for 
a  moment  vrithhold  his  opposition.    If  he  were 
asked,  **  Do  you  regret  the  existence  of  this 
society?** — be  would  say  he  did.    And  why? 
Because   It   proved   the  existence   of  tb«>Be 
grievances  which  had  long  been  complained  of, 
and  which  thould  longsioce  have  been  removed. 
He  wished  not  for  IIm  continuance,  because  he 
wished  that  the  grie varices  on  which  it  was 
founded  should  cease.    He  lamented  Its  ex- 
ifttenco,  because  it  told  him  of  wrongs  inflicted 
and  ri^ts  withheld.  But  he  could  not  therefiore 
stipport  the  pro|>ositlon  of  the  rt  hon.gent.    By 
an  Act  of  Parliament^  they  might  destroy  the 
Association  in  its  present  form  f  but  it  would 
riKe  again  In  a  different  shape,  and  bow  were 
they  then  to  pot  it  down  ?  He  was  (br  destroy- 
ing the  catase  which  produced  the  Association, 
by  eihancipating  the  Catholics.  So  long  as  diey 
refuted  justice  to  the  Catholics,  so  long  would 
they  keep  up  the  Association.    Some  time  ago, 
the  Irish  Protestants  had  all  the  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  the  countir ;  but  now  the  Catholics 
had   acquired    knowledge    themselves  —  they 
knew  their  strength— they  Mt  they  were  the 
preponderating   power— and   they   demanded 
their  ri^fhts  with  that  force  and  firmness  which 
they  thought  their  claims  required  t  under  such 
circumstances  this  bill  could  have  no  other 
eifect  than  to  aggravate  the  feeling  which  the 
evil  had  produced.    1 1  was  urged  that  Emanci  • 
pation  would  only  aflect  a  smalt  number  of 
Catholics  t  that  k  might  give  Mr*  O'Corinell  a 
silk  gown,  and  Lord  Fin^l  a  seat  in  Parlia« 
ment ;  but  that  it  could  do  no  more.  This,  Imw- 
ever,  mattered  not  to  him  t  he  looked  to  what 
the  Catholics,  and  not  what  the  Protestants 
thought  about  it.    If  tbey  think  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  common  rights,  can  yon  blame  them 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress)  had  they 
not  a  right  to  associate  to  proenre  redress? 
Were  there  no  other  associations  in  Ireland  ? 
Were  there  no  Orange  lodges  in  that  ceantry  ? 
Or  was  it  surprisii^  that  other  uocietlefl  should  be 
opposed   to  them?    If  there   were  any  law 
against  this  Association,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  it  had  been  invaded.    An  attempt 
had  been  made — he  woflid  not  designate  It  as  it 
rfeiierved — to  bring  one  of  its  meinhers  to  jus- 
tice) but  it  had  enUrely  fbiled.    WhUe  the 
Orafcige  Societies  existed,  in  deflance  of  law, 
the  House  were  called  on  to  pnt  down  tlie  As- 
sociation which  had  violated  no  law-*-*aot  even 
in  collecting  **  rent,**  which  had  been  so  much 
reprobated.     As    concerned   with    the    rent, 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  had  been  blamed. 
The  rt  bon.  gent  dUllked  the  union  of  priest 
and  AssQciator.  He  disliked  It «smncb,ana  con- 
sidered it  as  mischievous  as  tbert  hen.  gent  could 
do— as  much  as  he  did  the  unioa  of  Protestant 
bishop  and  political  intriguer.    It  was  nothing 
to  him  that  the  bishop  was  ridi  and  lived  in  a 
palace,  while  the  ptieit  dwelt  la  a  cattage  in 
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tbroaghoni  tb^  country.  Prirsts  read  it  from 
the  altan  in  preference  to  preaching  a  aennon. 
Was  it  snrprising  tliat  the  Proteitantt  should 
view  these  proceedings  with  alarm,  or  could 
Government  be  justi&d  in  allowing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  danger  which  tJireatened,  not  only  to 
perpetuate  political  divisions,  but  to  re- 
awf  l^en  religiout  animosity  in  all  iu  bitter- 
nesa?  It  was  not  so  long  since  an  association 
of  this  liind  bad  ezistedf  professing  the  same 
views — be  alluded  to  tlie  United  Irishmen. 
Their  object  was  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but 
their  subsequent  proceedings  proved  that  their 
covert  intentions  were  rebellion  and  separation 
from  Uiis  country.  What,  be  might  now  aak, 
must  be  the  consequence  if  Parliament  did 
not  interfere  ?  Conld  tbey  expect  tbat  the 
ProtetUnt  body,  left  to  th^ir  own  means  for 

Rrotection,  would  not  conatiUite  themselves 
ito  a  counter-association  (hear,  hear)? 
Would  they  not  be  justified  In  assuming  the 
same  powers — ^in  interfering  in  the  like  manner 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  govermnent,  and  of 
the  courts  of  jnstlce  i  They  would  be  driven 
to  this  course  in  self-defence.    Tlie  courts  of 

{ustice,  especially  the  subordinate  ones,  would 
€  converted  into  arenas  for  tlie  disputes  of 
CatlMlic  and  ProtesUnt  advocates,  who  would 
appear,  one  on  each  side*  In  every  case  where 
the  parties  differed  in  religion.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Qovemment  to  allow  this  double  do- 
mination. The  Association  must  be  put  down. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies  i  and  be  believed 
that  subsequent  experience  had  proved  its  ex- 
pediency. In  many  parts  thai  bill  had  not  only 
modified  the  proceedings  of  tbese  societies,  but 
in  many  instances  the  societies  dissolved  them- 
selves, though  they  had  perfectly  legalized 
their  proceedings.  Some  of  them  had  snbsti- 
tttted  for  their  secret  oaths,  the  ordinary  oaths 
of  supremacy  aud  allcj^lance,  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  as  the  only  oualificatiou  necessary 
to  become  a  member.  lie  proposed  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  He  proposed  to 
malLe  aU  societies  unlawful,  whose  duration 
was  permanent,  and  which  appointed  com- 
mittees to  meet  for  above  a  certain  time,  and 
levied  or  collected  money.  He  proposed  alsn  to 
render  illegal  all  aifiliaied  societies,  which  ex- 
cluded persons  of  any  religioup  faith,  and 
which  took  oaths  otherwise  than  as  directed  by 
law.  There  would  be  exemptions  of  certain 
societies,  which  met  for  purposes  connected 
merely  with  trade,  agriculture,  charity,  and 
others  of  a  harmless  uftture.  The  ofience  of  be- 
longing to  such  a  society  would  -be  prosecuted 
by  indictment  alone  x  so  that  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tions prosecutions,  toe  Attorney-General  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  interference.  He  be- 
lieved tbat  these  .measures  would  restore  peace 
to  Ireland,  because  he  conceived  there  were 
no  other  means  by  which  that  house  could 
shotw  its  due  regard  for  its  own  rights  —  by 
which  alone  it  could  prove  its  disapprobation 
of  measures  that  tended  at  once  to  overthrow 
the  prarogatlves  of  the  Crown,  and  ,to  destroy : 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  On  former  occa- 
sions attempts  had  been  made  against  tbe  power: 
of  Parliament ;  but  be  was  one  of  tbose  who' 
thought  that,  when  properly  exerted,  tl^e  great 
.body  of  the  people  would  still  be  brought  to  love 
.and  revere  the  legltinate  power  of  Parliament* 

*  Tho   following    was  tbe    substance   of 
Mr*  GoolbBni's  bill » f-Aftor  i^tiqg  the  Con- 


The  quesiion  having  been  puty 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  that  a  great  part  oif  the  rt 
bon.  gent's  speech  related  to  tbe  conduct  of  the 
Association,  of  which  he  had  given  many  details 
and  statements.  If  tfiey  were  to  decide  od 
mere  personal  statement,  then  certaiiriy  he 
should  be  as  much  satisfied  wlA  tlie  statements 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent  as  he  could  be  with  those  of 
any  other  individual.  This  would  be  j  ustifiable 
In  a  private  case.  But  when  a  great  public 
measure  was  concerned,  he  conld  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  any  details  whkh  came  from  the  rthoa. 
gent  unless  they  were  borne  out  and  corrobo- 
rated by  other  authority.  He  should  on  tMa 
occasion,  take  the  course  which  had  beea 
adopted  on  others— he  should  call  for  evidence. 
He  regretted  the  scenes  which  took  place  In 
1791 1  but  as  the  rt.  hon.  gent  had  touched  upon 
it,  he  would  call  on  him  to  look  at  the  transac- 
tions of  1795.  Did  the  rt  bon.  gent  remember 
tbe  cry  of  ^  To  Hell  or  Connaught!''  fitlmi- 
nated  agahast  the  Catholics?  Did  be  recollect 
the  conflagration  of  their  houses,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  properties  ?  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  present  the  petition  of  a 
person  whose  cottacehad  been  forcibly  entered, 
whose  propertv  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose 
arm  had  been  broken — he  believed  by  a  party 
of  Orangemen.  They  were  subsequently  tried 
and  acquitted.  But  what  had  afterward  oc- 
curred ?  Tbe  Seneschal  of  the  district  went  to 
the  house  of  this  unhappy  person,  and  took 
away  his  only  cow  (hear).  If  he  went  into 
this  subject,  he  could  show,  that  justice  had  not 
been  properly  administered^  especially  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  If  he  wanted  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  he  could  not  quote  abetter  than 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  or  Ireland  (Redes- 
dale),  whose  observations  spoke  volumes  on  tbe 
subject.  That  noble  lora  had  emphatically 
said,  after  an  acquaintance  with  the  country  fbr 
many  years,  that  there  was  one  law  for  the 
poor,  and  another  for  the  rich  \  and  he  added, 
that  both  were  equally  ill  administered  (hear, 
hear)  1  He  contended  that  the  association  of 
the  Catholics  was  produced  by  tbe  union  of  the 
Orangemen.  If  the  Orangemen  were  so 
united,  was  it  wonderful  that  Catholics  should 
also  unite  ?  The  Orangemen  were  united  by  it 
common  profession  of  faitb,by  common  interests, 
by  common  passions  and  feelings.  Independent 
of  this,  the  whole  established  church  in  Ireland, 
bad  taken  a  strong  part  in  tbe  Catholic  ques- 
tion ;  and  they  were  connected  with  a  most 
powerful  party  here.  It  was  no  less  authentic, 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  held  office,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  as  the  security  for  Catholic  exclu- 
sion. Such  was  the  understanding;  and  what  were 
the  Catholics  to  do,  when  they  found  such  power 

vention  Act,  which  prohibited  all  representa- 
tive assemblies  in  Ireland,  and  stating  the  late 
evasion  thereof  by  self-appointed  societies  \ 
the  bill  proposed  to  enact,  that  every  society 
acting  for  redress  of  grievances  in  Church  or 
St^te,  and  renewing  its  meetings  for  more  than 
days,  or  appointing  committees,  Ac.  or  lery- 
ing  or  receiving  money  ;  and  every  society 
composed  of  separate  branches  or  divisions,  or 
corresponding  with  any  other  society,  or  ex- 
cluding persons  of  any  religion  allowed' by 
law,  or  taking  any  lawful  oath  at  any  time  or 
place  or  occasion  not  required  by  law,  should 
be  declared  unlawful.  The  act  not  to  extend 
to  religious  or  charitable  societies,  nor  to  «f» 
%ct  the  right  of  petitioning. 
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fbl  WiJfeft  united  AgaliMt  then?  With  reipect 
Co  Omgt  Societies  he  had  a  strange  story  to 
relsie.  A  letter  had  been  put  into  Ms  hand, 
psrpMiof  to  be  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
oa  the  sttbjecC  of  these  asMeiatlons.  Prom 
Ah  it  appeared,  that  in  the  year  1819,  a  |>ri- 
vale  Mtlaier  died,  amonfj^  whose  papers  were 
lesfld  oaths  and  declarations,  which  proved  that 
he  had  beea  a  neasber  of  an  Orange  Lodge  in 
hb  own  rmnent.  The  information  was  for- 
warded I*  bead-qaarters ;  and  it  produced  an 
■atwer  on  the  sabjecf«  in  which  It  was  stated 
ihst  ia  accordance  with  two  acts  of  Parlia- 
Bsat,  any  soldier  found  connecting  himself 
aift  a  political  society,  was,  for  the  first 
efcBce,  sobject  to  two  years'  Imprisonment  j 
aad  fsr  the  aecond,  to  seven  years*  transporta- 
tiaa.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  In 
IieiaBd,  Kow  was  it  not  extraordinary,  that 
aUe  notice  of  these  two  acts  was  given  in  a 
qwarter,  individuals  licre,  of  the 
kt  were  allowed  to  join  an  associa- 
wlA  wMch  others  could  not  become  con- 
accied  without  ranning  the  risk  of  seven  vears* 
traasportaftioB  ?  In  IreUnd,  Orange  lodges 
were  saier^  until  two  vears  ago  to  ex  tot  with- 
•at  amloatatioo,  when  they  became  so  trouble* 
9PBW  tbat  Government  was  obliged  to  take 
■Mice  of  then.  If  the  acts  to  which  he  had 
allsded  had  been  extended  to  and  enforced  is 
irelaad,  he  believed  there  woold  have  been  no 
Catholie  Association  whatever  i  and  as  that 
body  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
he  ibottght  their  conduct  might  be  palliated 
(hrar).  The  rt.  bon.  g^nt.  said  that  he  ex  peeled 
thb  measure  of  his  to  restore  tranquillity*  Let 
Urn  look  to  the  Insurrection  Act.  That  also 
had  beea  expected  to  produce  tranquillity. 
Bnt  wbat  bad  resulted  from  these  liarsh  tnea- 
sares?  Tbey  had  been  the  means  of  continually 
irrilatiag  Ibe  people.  He  knew,  from  persons 
VFhabdd  ntwjuioiis  of  trust,  that  of  all  the  con- 
victs neat  to  New  South  Wales,  the  Iriah  were 
Ihfr  sMSt  decent  and  the  most  orderlv.  The 
rmsso  waa  obvious.  Most  of  those  unfortunate 
puissraa  were  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
those  oppressive  acts.  There  was  one  mode, 
sad  oBC  sBode  alone,  of  tranquillizing  Ireland 
^^ar,  bear);  by  granting  to  the  Catholics  a 
fdU  partklpation  in  the  rights  of  their  Protes- 
larthffvthrcii.*  Was  it  not  shameful  that  such 
disahilitirs  should  exist,  at  a  moment  when 
thsy  saw,  in  his  Majesty's  Hanoverian  pos- 
sraiioas,  the  most  extensive  toleration  ?  When 
ihey  saw  tbe  saloe  toleration  In  Canada  ?  In  all 
*«oe  tamteacM,  ibat  was  done  which  ministers 
wmM  not  do  for  Ireland;  no  dUturbances  oc- 
rarred  aanongst  those  large  communities ;  they 
formed  a  j^palation  as  peaceable  and  united  as 
that  of  aay  parish  in  London.  He  would  defy  the 
rLhoikSec.  tP^l)  '^^  ^c  whole  of  the  Univer- 
lity  be  reptcaeiited,  to  point  dot  fiu  instance,  in 
sr  mtodem  history,  #here  the  most  un- 
I toleration  had  produced  any  thing  but 
(bear,  bear).  That  was  the  true  mode 
flf  amoagia^  religious  sects  (hear,  hear).  It 
was  with  grief  that  he  perceived  the  meashre 
was  sapported  by  the  rl  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
Aiaiss  (bear,  bear).  He  certainly  had  hoped 
that  if  the  Govenment  really  intended  to  «heck 
the  rppislii  Association,  they  would  have 
acted  ia  a  Very  different  manner — by  measures 
•f  coocBlsiion,  not  by  measures  of  coercion. 
Wbj  sheald  the  rt.  hon.  gput.  support  mea- 
Hres  which  blasted  the  feclinp  and  exaspe- 
rated Ifce  minds  of  thoa6  who  sought  for  a  fkir 


parttcipadon  in  civil  rights  ?  If  he  look  a  dlf- 
fereat  course,, no  tesiiporafy  popularity,  no 
fleeting  fame,  woald  be  his.  A  lasting  and 
living  fame  would  attend  him  who  healed  tbe 
wounds  oif  Ireland.  Let  the  rt.  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Canning)  accomplish  It.  The  recollection  of  res- 
cuing that  country,  of  restoring  it  to  those 
rights  which  had  been  so  long  withheld,  woald 
cheer  him  in  his  latest  hour  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  jiberctomhU :^Lf  this  were  an  ordiaary 
bill,  he  would  wlllmgly  postpone  its  coasidera- 
tion  at  the  present  moment ;  but  it  was  against 
the  principle,  tbe  ol>ject,  the  foandation  of  this 
bill  that  he  contended,  and  he  could  not  even  for 
a  moment  withhold  hto  opposition.  If  he  were 
asked,  *'  Do  you  regret  the  existence  of  this 
society ?'*— -he  would  say  he  did.  And  why? 
Because  it  proved  the  existence  of  those 
grievances  which  had  long  been  complained  of, 
and  which  thould  long^since  have  been  removed. 
He  wished  not  for  IIm  coatinnance,  because  he 
wished  that  the  grievances  on  which  It  was 
founded  should  cease.  He  lamented  its  ex- 
istence, because  it  told  him  of  wrongs  inflicted 
and  ri^htM  withheld.  But  he  could  not  therefore 
s ii pport  the j>ro|>osition  of  the  rt  hon.  gent.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament^  they  might  destroy  the 
Association  in  its  present  form  i  but  it  woald 
ri»e  again  in  a  different  shape,  and  how  were 
they  then  to  pot  it  down  }  He  was  for  destroy* 
log  the  cause  which  produced  the  Association, 
by  entoncipatiog  the  Catholics.  So  long  as  they 
refused  justice  to  the  Catholics,  so  long  would 
they  lieep  up  the  Association.  Some  time  ago, 
the  Irish  Protestants  had  all  the  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  the  couiitiT ;  but  now  the  Catholics 
had  acquired  knowledge  themselves  •—  they 
knew  their  strength — they  folt  they  were  the 
preponderating  power— and  Ihey  demanded 
their  rights  with  that  force  and  firmness  which 
they  thought  their  claims  required  t  under  sach 
circumstances  this  bill  could  have  no  other 
eflect  than  to  aggravate  the  feeling  which  the 
evil  had  produced.  It  was  urged  that  Easanci  - 
pation  would  only  affect  a  bbmII  number  of 
Catholics;  that  k  might  give  Mr.  O'Coflnell  a 
silk  gown,  and  Lord  FIngall  a  seat  in  Parlia«> 
ment ;  but  that  it  could  do  ao  more.  This,  how- 
ever, mattered  not  to  him ;  he  looked  to  what 
the  Catholics,  and  not  what  the  Protestanu 
thought  about  it.  If  tbey  think  theamelves  ex- 
cluded from  common  rights^  can  you  blame  them 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  redrew;  had  Ihey 
not  a  right  to  associate  to  procare  redress? 
Were  there  no  other  associations  in  Ireland  ? 
Were  there  no  Orange  lodges  ia  that  coaatry  ? 
Or  wasitsnrpriring  that  other  societlefl  should  be 
opposed  to  them?  If  there  ware  any  law 
against  thto  Association,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  it  had  been  Invaded.  An  attempt 
had  been  made — he  woald  not  designate  it  as  it 
deserved — to  bring  one  of  its  members  to  Jus- 
tice ;  but  it  had  entirely  foiled.  WMIe  the 
Orakige  Societies  extoted,  in  deiance  of  law^ 
the  House  were  called  on  to  put  down  the  As- 
sociation which  had  violated  no  law-'^Hiot  oven 
in  collecting  **  rent,**  which  had  been  so  much 
reprobated.  As  concerned  with  the  rent, 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  had  been  blamed. 
Tbe  rt.  hon.  gent,  dlaliked  die  anion  of  priest 
and  AsBociator.  He  disliked  it  «imnch,ana  con- 
sidered it  as  mischievous  as  tbert  boo.  gsot.  could 
do — as  much  as  he  did  the  anion  of  Protestaat 
bishop  and  political  intriguer.  It  was  nothiag 
to  him  that  the  bishop  was  ridi  and  lived  in  a 
palace,  while  the  pHcst  dwelt  la  a  cottage  in 
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penary.  Wky  wai  It  wroiif  In  n  priest  to  tap- 
plicate  that  Honie  for  a  reititution  of.  juit 
rifliti  ?  Waa  it  not  at  wrong  in  a  Protestant  dean 
or  prebendary  to  take  part  in  a  contested  elec- 
tion, or  to  inyite  kis  flock  from  the  pulpit  to 
petition  against  Catholic  Emancipation?  It 
was  the  principle  he  hated.  His  opposition 
had  nothing  to  do  with  persons.  Anotner  topic 
now  presented  itself-— did  this  Asisociation  in- 
terfere widi  the  administration  of  j  ostice  ?  On 
that  subject  he  thanked  the  rt  hon.  gent  for  the 
two  cases  to  which  he  had  alluded,  because  they 
enabled  him  to  substitute  for  the  rL  hon. 
font's  conclusion,  the  true  and  rational  one. 
With  respect  to  the  flrst  case,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it,  as  represented  by  the  rL  hon.  gent 
was,  that  the  influence  of  the  Association  would 
make  an  impression  on  the  jury,  unfafourable 
to  the  ends  of  justice.  In  that  case,  the  jury 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  What  conclusion, 
therefore,  could  be  drawn  from  it  but  this — that 
the  Influence  of  the  Association,  if  it  existed, 
was  perfectly  Impotent,  as  arrayed  against  im- 
partial justice.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  latter  case,  but  if  the;^  were  as 
'  they  had  been  stated,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  conduct  of  that  priest.  But, 
not  to  mention  that  here  also  the  accused  had 
been  acquitted,  he  must  ask  what  this  had  to 
do  with  the  Catholic  AssocUaon  ?  When  the 
rt.  hon.  gent  opened  his  case  to  the  House,  he 
begvn  to  think  that  he  intended  to  bring  home  to 
the  Association,  the  charge  of  having  procured 
the  iHegal  convictions  of  persons  whom  they 
had  assisted  to  prosecute.  But,  so  far  from  his 
having  done  so,  he  had  selected,  in  support  of 
his  charge,  eases  in  which  acquittal  had  been 
the  result,  not  conviction  $  and  where  justice,  by 
Us  own  showing:,  had  prevailed.  Tne  rt.  hon. 
gent,  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  paper 
which  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Association. 
For  his  own  part,  aoatlng  some  of  those  expres- 
sions, which  Irislnnen  were  in  the  habit  of  using, 
he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  that  paper 
which  existing  circumstances  would  not  only 
excuse,  bnt  justify.  After  recommending  the 
Catholics  to  cease  from  outrage,  they  re- 
minded them  that  wherever  offences  should  be 
committed  by  Whtteboys  or  Ribboomen,  inno- 
cent persons  might  be  convicted,  and  suffer  pu- 
nishment for  crimes  which  they  had  never  com- 
nltted.  If  they  had  said  that  innocent  persons 
had  been  <^onvicted,  this- might  have  had  the 
effect  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  proclamation  was  adopted  $  but  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  pot,  nothing  more  was 
said,  than  what  was  very  likely  to  happen. 
The  Association  went  on  to  coiyure  the  people 
to  keep  the  peace,  **  by  the  hate  they  bore  to 
Orangemen.**  If  they  had  said,  '*  We  con. 
jure  you  to  hate  Orangemen,**  then,  he  agreed, 
no  terms  of  reprobation  would  be  too  strong  for 
It ;  hot  the  exhortation  was  to  peace,  not  to 
war.  Even  if  he  could  take  the  phrase  In  the 
exaggerated  sense  which  had  been  applied  to 
it,  he  could  not  therefore  concur  in  legislating 
against  the  principle  upon  which  the  Associa- 
tion existed,  and  punishing  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, fbr  one  objectionable  phrase.  With 
regard  to  political  associations;  every  body 
was  familiar  with  the  result  of  that  Convention 
which  was  organized  by  the  late  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  which  gave  to  Ireland  the  advantages  of 
a  free  commerce.  Belong  as  the  Convention  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  esta- 
lished,  It  continoed  powerful  and  successful. 


The  moment  it  departed  from  thoeo  prin- 
ciples, it  was  destroyed.  So  with  this  As- 
sociation; whilst  they  adhere  to  Just  and 
reasonable  principles,  they  will  endure,  and 
no  longer.  The  rt  hon.  gent  had  asserted 
that  the  rent  was  collected  by  compulsion.  If 
it  were  really  so,  then  it  most  "be  neariy  at  an 
end  I  for  no  compulsion  could  be  exerted  for 
any  long  period.  If  it  were  really  so,  the 
more  reason  for  letting  the  Association  alone  ; 
a  natural  or  violent  death  must  shortly  await  it 
If  it  were  not  so,  this  Bill  would  make  it  ten 
times  stronger,  and  would  unite  all  the  various 
parties  who  were  interested  in  the  Catholic 
claims.  Beibre  the  announcement  of  this  mea- 
sure, it  was  a  problem  whether  the  Association 
would  be  able  to  subsbt,  and  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics.  The  3^1  had  removed 
all  doubts,  and  bad  raised  the  leaders  of  that 
body  at  once  into  eminence.  Should  the  Bill 
be  carried,  it  would  infuse  a  greater  steadiness 
and  zeal,  with  a  clearer  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  attaining  their  object,  into  the  minds  of  the 
nrhole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It  bad 
been  said  that  this  Association  would  throw  the 
question  of  Emancipation  further  back.  He 
was  not  dismayed  by  the  assertion.'  The  truth 
would  make  its  way  when  the  divisions  would 
have  been  forgotten.  Whenever  that  question 
came  on,  he  would  speak  that  which  he  knew 
to  be  truth,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  it  would  sink  into  the  minds  of  the  in-> 
telligent  public  of  England.  If  Emancipation 
had  been  granted  at  the  union,  it  might  have 
been  conceded  on  much  easier  terms  to  its  ene- 
mies, than  it  could  be  now,  and  every  succeed- 
ing year  must  increase  the  disadvantages  to 
those  who  would  withhold  it.  But  of  all  years 
that  could  be  selected,  the  year  1885  was  the 
most  propitious,  on  account  of  the  happy  re> 
suits  which  must  follow  such  a  measure  now. 
Capital  would  be  let  loose  by  it  from  this  coun- 
try, and  cover  Ireland  with  prosperity;  and 
he  was  not  certain  that  the  question  might  not 
be  carried  in  the  year  1S25,  and  that  in  ao  on> 
expected  manner  (hear,  hear).  He  dioold 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  some  Orange  mem- 
ber propose  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
on  condition  of  abolishing  the  forty-shilling 
freeholds  ;  and  thus  affonl  a  proof  of  that 
opinion,  that  the  real  ground  of  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  is  Protestant  monopoly 
(hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  Lord  Wellesley*^ 
policy,  he  conceived  it  had  totally  failed 
(hear,  l\ear).  Lord  Wellesley*s. known  opi- 
nions had  the  effect  of  placing  Idm  in  a  delicate 
and  difiicult  situation;  bnt  he  wished  to  ser 
him  have  fair  play,  and  that  he  should  neither 
be  embarrassed  by  the  Orangemen,  nor  made 
their  instrument.  His  lordship's  government 
had  been  represented  as  absolutely  perfect. 
Now  since  the  bouse  was  called  upon  to  pass 
a  bill  which  admitted  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  such,  that  the  Government  required  extra- 
ordinary powers,  it  was  plain  that  Lord  Weileb- 
ley  had  fhiled;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
every  system  must  fail  until  Emancipation 
should  be  granted  (hear,  hear).  Feel  in  ^^ 
that  justice  iMd  not  been  and  never  could  hv 
done  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  all 
other  measures  would  be  hopeless,  till  Catbol  ic 
Enmncipation  were  conceded,  he,  fur  onc>, 
would  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the 
proposition  of  the  rt  hon,  gent,  (loud  cheer- 
ing). 
Sir  H,  Pamell  said  that  among  the  numerous 
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chaffM  Mg^tait  tlM  Oatfaolic  Aitoeifttiott,  tiie 
rt.  hoB.8ec.  for  Foreif  n  Aflkire  bad  ttated  that 
lliere  iraf  no  identification  between  that  body 
«h!  the  Irish  Catholics.  He  bad  denied  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  Catholics  themselTes.  But 
the  rt.  hon.  f  ent  (Mr.  Gonlbam)  had  taken 
yreat  pains  to  show  that  the  whole  Catholic 
ftobiHty,  clergy  and  laity,  were  united  with 
that  iKNiy  in  feeling  and  opinion;  thereby 
takinf  away  the  whole  tfhd  only  grounds  upon 
which  bis  rt.  hon.  colleaf  oe  rested  all  his 
charges  against  them,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
•es^n.  It  was  true  ibis  last  assertion  bad  been 
^(nanfied  by  a  declaration  that  the  nobility 
Bad  pandered  to  the  power  and  popularity  of 
the  Association ;  that,  however,  wassufliciently 
contradicted  by  Lord  Gonnanstown^s  letter,  by 
the  excellent  letter  of  Lord  Kenmare,  and  the 
declarations  of  Lord  Killeen,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  Catholic  nobility,  as  president 
^  the  Catholic  Association  i  all  of  which  ex- 
pressed a  deliberate  and  voluntary  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  that  body.  As  to  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  heav  v  charges  of  the  rt  ^n.  gent,  should 
have  ended  in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  be 
completely  failed  to  substantiate  his  allegations. 
He  must  rt*late  some  cases  in  his  turn.  He 
Uronld  begin  with  the  first  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion was  concerned.  A  quarrel  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  was  to  be  settled  by 
«  boxing  match.  The  parties  and  their  friends 
net «  but  the  Protestants  being  provided  with 
fire-arms,  fired  on  the  Catholics »  killed  one 
Bkn,  and  wounded  otbersi  Kot withstanding 
fhb  outrage,  the  magistrates  refused  to  act. 
The  whole  business  was  on  the  point  of  being 
passed  quietly  over,  like  hundreds  of  similar 
cases,  when  the  Association  sent  down  an 
agent  and  a  barrister  to  inquire  into  the  trans- 
action. The  prisoners  having  been  put  upon 
their  trials,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter; whereupon  the  judge  assured  the 
prisoners  that  they  owed  their  lives  entirely  to 
the  lenity  of  the  jury.  Another  case  In  which 
counsel  had  been  employed  by  the  Association, 
vras  one  relating  to  the  misconduct  of  an  officer 
of  the  police.  This  had  excited  much  attention, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Government ;  yet  the  case  was  completely 
made  out  against  the  constable,  and  he  was 
subsequently  dismissed  from  his  office.  A  third 
case  occurred  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  riot  and  assault  between  an 
Orangeman  and  some  Catholics.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  Catholic  Counsel  was  sent  down  by  the 
Association,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  decorous  and  proper  than  the  manner  In 
which  that  gentleman  had  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  trial ;  there  were  no  allusions 
on  hit  part  either  to  religious  or  political  feel- 
ings,— he  simply  went  through  the  business  of 
the  day.  A  verdict  passed  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholics against  the  Orangeman,  a  circumstance 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  annals 
of  Ireland.  He  knew  the  details  of  a  fourth 
case,  in  which  all  the  circumstances — the  con- 
duct of  magistrates  and  jurors,  and  the  state  of 
party  feeling  in  the  county,  fully  justified  the 
interference  of  the  Association.  Nothing  could 
be  more  oppressive  than  the  conduct  of  many 
justices  of  tlie  peace  in  Ireland ;  and  as  far  as 
the  Aisociatlon  had  lent  their  aid  to  bring  de- 
linquent magistrates  to  account,  all  reasonable 
flsen  approved  their  elTorts.  As  to  the  Catholic 
rest,  if  the  money  were  subscribed  for  Indefi- 


•nitie  or  unknown  purposes,  he,  asweN  Mothcn« 
should  have  been  inclined  to  suspicion  t  all 
suspicion,  however,  was  removed  by  the  re- 
gular accounts  of  the  funds,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  comptrollers.  No  order  had  be«n  sent 
by  the  Association,  as  the  rt.  hon.  rent,  had 
stated,  for  its  collection  by  the  Catholic  dergyf 
they  had  only,  forwarded  a  reouest  that  volun- 
tary meetings  should  be  held  in  the  parishes  i 
bat  in  no  one  instance  that  he  was  acquainted 
with,  had  either  the  collector  or  the  treasurer 
been  clergymen.  A  Catholic  bishop  had  ob* 
served  to  him,  that  the  Protestants  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  rent.  It  was  not,  he  said,  their  object 
to  raise  a  large  sura  otherwise  than  to  contra- 
dict Lord  Liverpool*s  assertion,  that  the  Catbot- 
lies  of  Ireland  were  indifferent  to  the  question 
of  emancipation.  The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  re 
ferred  to  the  Convention  Act,  and  had  rested 
the  foundation  of  his  measure  on  the  policy  of 
preventing  delegation.  But  the  prinriple  of 
preventing  delegation  was  not  the  principle 
which  the  Legislature  had  acted  upon  in  1793. 
The  principle  on  which  it  acted  at  that  period, 
was  that  of  checking  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  The  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  United  Irishmen  were  Protestants; 
their  object  was  not  Catholic  Emancipation, 
but  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  if  they  shewed  a 
disposition  to  the  causa  of  Emancipation,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  co-ope» 
ration  of  the  Catholics.  He  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  delegation  a  constitutional  principle. 
The  Catholic  delegates  were  presented  to  his 
late  MiyeStY  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  were  gra- 
ciously received.  Tbe  oninion  of  Burke  was 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  delegation;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  epen  any  part  of  his 
works  relative  to  Ireland  without  finding  some- 
thing relevant  to  that  subject  He  spoke  of  the 
impolicy  of  putting  down  opinion  by  force,  and 
declared  that  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  body  of  Catholic  Dele- 
gates. Mr.  Grattan  expressed  similar  opinions. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  after 
having  agreed  in  1821  to  repeal  tbe  penal  laws 
affecting  Ireland,  they  could  now  consistently  . 
pass  this  Bill  against  the  Catholic  Association  ? 
That  Association  was  conducted  by  men  of 
great  talents;  it  had  excited  general  attention 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  Sad  produced  an 
unanimous  feeling  even  in  this  country  in  favour 
of  Emancipation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr. 
0*Connell  had  listened  to  the  advice  both  of  bis 
Catholic  and  Protestant  friends,  and  when  they 
considered  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 
Orange  prew,  he  seemed  to  have  behaved  with 
great  discretion  and  moderation.  Tbe  rC  hon. 
gent  had  said  that  the  measure  was  to  be  only 
temporary.  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  when 
this  Bill  passed,  the  country  should  hear  no 
more  on  the  subject?  Let  the  house  recollect 
what  had  already  happened  in  Ireland.*  The 
penal  code  had  for  a  long  time  enfeebled  tbe 
Catholic  mind;  but  there  now  existed  amongst 
the  people  a  more  accurate  notion  of  their  con- 
dition. The  conduct  of  the  opposite  party  tend- 
ed also  to  excite  this  feeling;  he  would  mention 
that  Dr.  Miigce*B  celeb  rated  charge  had  produced 
on  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  clergy  not 
to  be  described.  Tbe  rapid  circulation  of  Bibles, 
and  the  leiigthii  to  which  the  spirit  of  prosety- 
tism  was  carried,  convinced  the  Catholics  that 
an  intention  was  entertained  of  rooting  out  theii 
religion.  These  circumstances,  followed  up  by 
this  measure,  would  show  the  Irish  CathsUcs 
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whut  they  l»d  to  txp^ci  from  Guvrmnwat 
.Let  the  house  bear  io  miod,  that  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  countriet » io  the  present  slate  of 
.the  public  mind,  was  a  anion  only  upon  paper. 
Lookin{(  to  what  had  passed  before,  on  unilar 
occasions,  he  should  not  do  his  duty  as  an  Irish 
representative  if  he  did  not  warn  the  house  of 
the  danger  of  this  measure.  He  implored  the 
house  to  consider  the  effects  which  this  Bill 
must  produce.  How  would  the  people  bear  it» 
and  what  was  their  numerical  strength?  In 
.17d5}  the  population  of  Ireland  was  two  mil- 
lions.  In  1795,  it  was  four  millions,  and  in  the 
present  year  he  did  not  overrate  it  at  eight 
millions.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
empire,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  the 
greater  portion  discontented  aad  irritated  ?  If  a 
measure  of  this  character  were  persisted  in,  he 
feared  that  in  a  short  period  the  whole  country 
would  be  in  a  state  bordering  upon  insurrec- 
tion (hear,  hear).* 

Mr.  L.  Foster  took  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  thought  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, now  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  They  had  avoided  the 
form,  but  secured  all  the  reality  of  representa- 
tion. To  the  business  of  a  Parliament  they  su- 
peradded the  functions  of  the  executive  power, 
which  were  so  wisely  separated  in  the  British 
constitution.  They  set  apart  one  day  in  every 
week  for  open  discussion,  but  the  application 
Df  their  immense  pecuniary  resources  were 


dkyn  after  the  ad^reii  of  tfm  AM^cialior  was 
published,  a  mmoar  was  spread  that  some  per- 
sonal mischief  was  intended  on  a  particular  <*«t 
against  the  Protestants;  and  to  snch  an  extern, 
did  this  belief  prevail,  that  in  several  districts 
the  whole  male  Protestant  population  remained 
up  on  the  night  in  question,  with  arms  io  their 
hands  loaded.    This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  Cloyne*    Suppose  that  on  the  ni^t  in  ques- 
tion, a  cottage  had  accidentally  got  on  are — 
Might  not  a  whole  county  have  been  involved 
in  bloodshed  by  what  these  people  would  kave 
considered  as  a  retaliation  for  a  supposed  at* 
tack  upon  themselves?     The   expectation  io 
which  the  rent  was  subscribed  was,  that  some 
great  spiritual  advantage  to  their  church  would 
ensue.     The  success  of  the  Catholic  question 
would  never  satisfy  this  feeling.    It  was  tliis 
which  produced  the   readiness  to  contribute, 
and  that  extensive  confidence  in  those  who 
were  trusted  with  the  money.     The  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  paid  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions amounting  to  not  less  than  900,0001. 
a  year.     It  was  by  applying  to  the  contributors 
of  this  fund,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
persons,  that  the  Catholic  rent  was  collected. 
How  easy  was  it  at  snch  time,  aad  for  sucli 
persons,  to  suggest  an  addition  of  85  per  cent. 
to  the  usual  contributions,  and  what  a  sum 
would  it   place  (50,0001.  a  year)  at  the  (Hs- 
posal  of  the  Association  ?    He  said  thus  muck 
of  the  effect  of  the  Association  upon  the  pea- 


settled  by  committees  whose  proceedings  were  I  santry.   With  respect  to  the  upper  classes,  there 


secret,  whose  debates  were  not  reported,  and 
who  were  in  communication  with  large  bodies 
of  men  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  One  of 
their  most  important  functions  was  levying 
money,  under  the  name  sf  rent.  In  many 
parts  the  people  said  that  they  had  already  rent 
enough  to  pay,  and  did  not  want  any  addition. 
But  when  it  was  recommended  and  enforced 
by  their  own  clergymen — when  its  objects  were 
described  and  enlarged  upon,  the  effect  was 
different.  What  was  at  first  unwilling  and  m- 
▼oluntary.  became  afterwards  not  only  volun- 
tary, but  highly  desirable  (hear,  hear).  The 
resources  of  the  Association  became  thus 
strengthened  and  extended  from  week  to  week. 
Confidence  was  excited  by  the  increase  of  the 
rent,  and  in  proportion  as  the  confidence  of 
the  Catholics  seemed  to  increase,  so  did  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  in  the  same 
undue  degree.  The  effect  was  immediate  dis- 
union between  the  religious  persuasions.  The 
moment  rent  was  collected  in  a  district,  adieu 
to  all  good  feeling  in  that  neighbourhood 
(hear',  hear) !  The  House  had  heard  of  Orange 
Societies;  it  was  well  understood  that  these 
societies  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  the  south  they  were  little  known  i 
but  the  peasant  who  got  access  to  the  speeches 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  in  which  the  name 
of  Orangeman  was  applied,  not  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment,  hot  to  the  whole 
Protestant  people,  was  led  to  cherish  hostile 
feelings  against  all  but  his  own  sect.  Was  it 
right  that  an  assembly  should  be  sulTered  to  re- 
present the  Profestants  of  Ireland  as  hostile  to 
their  Catholic  countrymen  ?  The  ciTect  of  this 
conduct  was  to  sow  disunion  amongst  all  par- 
ties, and  fill  the  country  with  alarm.     In  a  few 

*  The  report  of  this  Speech  has  been  pub- 
lished from  a  comparison  of  those  In  the  news- 
napers ;  with  the  ^*  Corrected  Report"  Rldg- 
way,  1885. 


appeared  in  the  Association  a  bold  spirit  of 
penetration   into  the   affairs  of  private  life* 
which,  in  matters  of  public  discussion,  were 
usually  spared,  save  only   in   periods  of  ro- 
Yolution.    The  gentleman  who  was  believed  to 
be  hostile  to  them,  was  held  up  to  odium  in  all 
his  public  and  private  relations.    His  conduct, 
whether  as  father  to  son,  as  landlord  to  tenant, 
as  neighbour  to  neighbour,  or  as  host  to  guest, 
was  expMed  in  its  least  favourable  light,  and 
he  was  publicly  upbraided  with  speeches  or 
actions  which  had   passed  in  the   privacy  of 
domestic  life.    This  was  a  practice  not  spar- 
ingly   resorted  to    by   some   members  of  the 
Association.     Was  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  injurious  eifects  of  such/t  system  ?    They 
must  be  evident  at  a  glance  ( — but  they  were 
not  its  only  evils.    Another  effect  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was,  the  power  which  it  assumed  with 
respect  to  elections.    Was  it  fitting  that  a  body 
with  d0,000L  a  ^ear  at  its  command,  with  all  the 
influence  of  religion  at  its  back,  and  with  snch 
means  of  annoyance  as  it  possessed  through  the 
press,  should  name  those  who  should,  and  de- 
nounce those  who  should  not  be  returned   as 
Members  of  Parliament  ?    It  was  said  that  the 
Association  contributed  materially  to  the  pro- 
sent  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  Hegranteditt  but 
the  tranquillity  wascontiugentupon  the  granting 
of  what  they  sought.  In  the  interim,  there  would 
be  silence  —  a  silence  of  breathless  expecta- 
tion (hear,  hear  I  from  the  Opposition).    Ire- 
land, however,  possessed  better  guarantees  for 
her  internal  tranquillity.     It  was  unnecessary 
to  go  into  details,  but  in  defiance  of  Captain 
Rock,  British  capital  was  daily  infusing  itself 
into  that  country,  and  the  good  eifects  of  it 
were  felt  in  every  part  of  the  island.     It  was 
only  lately  that  many  restrictions  upon   the 
trade   of  Ireland  were  removed.     With  their 
removal  her  resources  increased.     Formerly, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  export  cotton.    In  1882, 
the  first  year  after  the  removal  of  that  restric- 
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exported  17^000  yards.    lo  188S,  «he 

cxpartpd  2,7OO;00O;  and  in  1894,  more  than 
fijOUMXX)  yards.  The  Hnen-tnide  was  spread- 
s' ilfr  benefits  over  the  sou  them  and  western 
ports  of  the  island.    Since  the  removal  of  the 

'iciiflBs  upon  the  export  of  Irish  spirits, 
kad  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
la  a  word,  there  never  was  a  pe-* 
liod  when  British  capital  was  so  frnerally 
»loyod  in  chat  country.  As  to  the  past  dis- 
thte  troubles  of  1882  were,  in  fact, 
It  «poa  the  famine  of  1821 ;  so  that 
they  coold  faniish  no  arfnment  against/ the 
gtmttwMj  famproved  condition  of  the  country, 
;  from  penoaneot  sources  Another 
of  tranqalllity  was  the  excellent  system 
vlikh  tke  police  was  now  esublished.  But 
oaoio  was  the  tithes*  commutation  law, 
irWch  the  fjeatest  benefits  had  resulted. 
I  not  indisposed  to  ^vethe  Catholic  Asso- 
credit  f^  having  heen  instrumental  in 

tran^oililty ;  hut  he  must  add,  tliat  it  was 
the  ealy  power  in  that  kingdom  which  was  capa- 
ble of  interrupting  the  tranqoillity  which  it  had 
partly  caneed.  If  their  power  were  allowed 
to  jeo*o«,tlM  peace  of  Ireland  would  be  in  the 
ha«d«  of  the  Catholic  Assoc  iation.  A  do  pi  icate 
partiaoBeat  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  the 
irivh.  in  17k2,  tht^volunteer  association  som- 
■iBoed  a  convention  at  Duogannon.  Those  who 
rrtnmed  representatives  to  that  assembly  were 
smn^  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Irish  popu- 
laiioo,  who,  with  muskeu  in  their  hands,  exer- 
cised this  elective  franchise.  The  parties  re- 
tiifwed  were  their  colonels  and  officers,  and  mer- 
rhanis  and  men  of  substance ;  and  they  spoke  of 
their  House  of  Commons  as  if  it  were  an  asaem- 
hly  of  venal  and  profligate  members,  who  were 
bartering  iheir  votes,  and  selling  their  country 
(load  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  In  1798  a 
coBvcniioo  was  again  summoned  at  Atfalone, 
aod  in  I810  cfae  Catholic  Board  was  set  up.  All 
iheee  assemblies  had  heen  reduced  by  the  exer- 
tioo  of  a  proper  firmness  on  the  part  of  Govem- 
meot,  and  he  thoaght  the  same  means  most  he 
BOW  employed,  to  preserve  tranquillity  In  Ire- 
laad,  aflld  to  prevent  any  bad  iBfluence  from  Im- 
pediiig  her  advancing  prosperity. 

Mr.  «f.  WiUimms  was  convinced  that  there  had 
never  heen  a  question  of  such  vital  importance 
to  Che  Irish  people,  and  indeed  to  tlie  whole 
empire,  ne  this.  It  was  unnecessary  to  wait  for 
ihe  derclopment  of  the  measure  proposed ;  it 
was  enongh  for  him  to  know  that  the  toriociple 
was  vicious,  and  that  no  aort  of  qualification 
coald  make  amends  for  this  defect  in  the  bill. 
As  he  anticipated  no  good  fh>m  the  old  system 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  on  one  side,  to  meet  vio- 
IcBce  offsred  on  the  other ;  as  he  expected  no 
good  from  any  thing  hut  a  removal  of  the  causes 
of  cansplalnt;  and  as  he  had  heard  nothing  that 
afihrfsd  n  prospect  of  composing  and  conciliat* 
ang  Ireland;  be  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
hilt  laita  very  first  stage.  Upon  what  principle 
did  the  rt.  lion,  gent  proceed  ?  For,  admitting 
ihe  violent  oxccties  imputed  to  this  Associa* 
iiofr-<o  what  did  all  the  ai^hi«nts  of  hon.  gen- 
HeoMn  opposite  tend  ?  Wiievee  did  the  excesies 
of  the  Cntiiolics,  supposing  them  to  have  boon 
committed,  arise  ?  Was  there  nothing  to  ac- 
count far  them  in  the  severity  of  disappointment  ? 
Had  no  expectations  been  held  out  ?  Had  the 
Honae  ef  Commons  never  encouraged  them  by 
the  rcssltof  Its  own  votes  to  expect  the  boon 
ifcey  asked  for  ?  Was  the  grant  of  that  boon 
never  held  ont  to  them,  even  in  the  Cabinet-— 


or  had  no  portion  of  Us  Mi^esty't  mfailBton  en*, 
couraged  their  hopes?  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  men  would,  without  a  murmur,  abide  the 
ciuel  disappointment  of  those  hopes,  when  that 
which  was  withheld  from  them  had  been,  as  it 
were,  within  their  grasp ;  and  when  they  who 
had  once  been  their  best  friends  turned  round 
n()on  them,  in  a  manner  somewhat  equivocal, 
he  must  say — appealing  to  a  tumuitoary  feeUng 
in  the  countrv,  the  existence  of  which  he  sCK' 
nuously  denied  (hear,  hear),  but  which  the 
house  might  at  any  time  put  down,  without  re» 
sorting  to  measures  of  so  dangerous  a  kind  a^ 
that  which  was  now  proposed.  He  could  illus* 
trate  this,  and  would  embellish  his  speech 
by  higher  authority  than  any  reasoning  which 
be  could  bring  to  the  subject.  In  a  discos* 
sion  in  1813,  when  miscoiiduct  had  been  im* 
puted  to  the  Catholics,  —  when  **  particular 
circumstances*'  existed— when  the  Catholics  had 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude-^when,  in  fact^ 
the  same  state  of  thrags  was  tnid  to  exist,  an 
was  said  to  exist  now-— the  rt  hon.  person  he 
alluded  to  (Mr.  Plunkett)  delivered  this  son* 
tence : — ^*^  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  most  unfiur 
to  visit  on  the  Aoman  Catholics  the  opinionn 
and  the  conduct  of  such  assemblies  as  pro* 
fern  to  act  for  them*'  (hear  1  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning). He  rejoiced  to  bear  that  cheer  from  tho 
rt.  hon.  gent.  %  for  he  rejoiced  in  supposing  that 
tiiey  should  have  his  powerful  support,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  same  eloquent  authority  (hear» 
hear).  The  speech  went  on  t— '*  If  they  labour 
under  a  real  and  a  continued  grievance,  which 
justifies,  on  their  part,  a  continued  claim,  they 
must  act  through  the  medium  of  popular  assem- 
blies, and  must  of  course  be  exposed  to  all  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  discussion  in  such 
assemblies.  In  all  such  places,  we  know  that 
unbounded  applause  attends  the  man  who  odcu- 
pies  the  extreme  positions  of  opinion,  and  that 
the  extravagance  of  his  expression  will  not  di« 
mioisb  it.  In  such  an  assembly,  there  may  he 
many  individuals  anxious  to  promote  their  owOr 
consequence,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  whose 
interests  they  profess  to  advocate  \  and  amongst 
those  who  are  sincere  in  the  canse,  much  may 
be  attributed  to  the  efecti  of  disappointedhope  i. 
much  to  the  resentment  excited  and  justified  by 
insolent  and  virulent  opposition.  But  I  should 
unworthily  shrink  from  hiy  duty.  If  I  were  not 
to  avow  my  opinion,  that  the  unfortunate  state, 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  is,  above  all 
things,  imputable  to  the  condoct  of  the  Qovom* 
ment"  (loud  cheering).  Now  this  blameablo 
conduct  of  Government  was,  the  holding  oat 
hopes  not  meant  to  be  realized!  alfectiag^  io 
advocate  Bmancipation,  and  proving  their  sin« 
cerity,  fh>m  time  to  times  by  augorities  in  that 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  not  carrying  the 
Bieasnre  dLitlnctly  to  its  end  %  then,  wimn  some 
opportunity  had  been  offered  by  the  resentment 
of  the  parties  who  were  smarting  under  the 
delay  of  justice,  severely  visiting  them  for  their 
Irritation.  To  be  hesitating  and  divided  upon 
such  a  qHestion— to  excite  expectations  from 
one  side  of  the  cabinet  and  to  taunt  them  from  thi 
other,  was  neither  aiore  nor  less  than  Xp  deceive 
by  holding  out  delusive  hopes,  and  to  trifle  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the  extract  iie 
was  about  to  read,  the  house  would  recogniie 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  :-*-"  Sir,  I 
mast  say  that  the  country  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Oo« 
vernment  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  to  act  a 
consistent  part.  If  tUs  meaaure  ho  inadmiwiblc) 
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expectetfoB  ihoiild  be  put  downi  if,  oo  the 
other  hand,  this  claim  may  be  acted  on,  it  should 
be  honettly  forwarded.  But  how  can  any  honest 
mind  be  reconciled  to  the  ambiguity  in  which 
the  cabinet  hat  concealed  itself  from  public  view 
On  tilis  great  national  question  i  or  with  what 
justice  can  theY  complun  of  tiie  madness  which 
grows  ont  of  this  fever  of  their  own  creatine  ? 
This  it  no  subject  of  compromiie.  Either  the 
claim  i*  forbidden  by  tome  imperioot  principle 
too  tacred  to  be  tampered  with,  or  it  it  enjoined 
by  a  law  of  reaton  and  justice,  which  it  is  op- 
pression to  resist  Tliat  a  measure  of  vital  im- 
portance should  be  suifered  to  drift  along  the 
tide  of  parliamentary  or  popular  opinion,  seems 
difficult  lo  nnderstand — ^that  Government  should 
be  mere  spectators  of  such  a  process  is  novel ; 
l^nt,  when  It  it  known  that  they  have  all  conti- 
4trtd  it  deeply,  and  formed  their  opinioni  in 
direct  oppdtition  to  each  other,  tliat  after  thii, 
they  should  consult  in  the  tame  cabinet,  and  sit 
•B  the  tame  bench,  profetting  a  decided  opinion 
fa  point  of  tiieory,  and  a  ttriet  neutrality  in 
point  of  practice — tome  holding  out  an  ambi- 
goontbope,  othert  announcing  a  never-ending 
detpair — I  atk,  it  this  a  ttate  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  hat  a  right  to  leave  it** 
(loud  cheert)?  If  he  were  called  upon  to  an- 
awer  thit  grave  quettion,  he  tbould  antwer. 
No.  He  should  say,  that  to  wa»te  time  in  di- 
viding and  cavilling  would  be  to  surrender  the 
best  &terests  of  the  country.  As  long  as  this 
hesitation  prevailed,  what  wat  to  be  expected 
in  Ireland  but  that  fever,  that  heart-burning  to- 
which  the  rt  hon.  gent,  had  alluded  ?  Did  ml- 
Bittert  imagine  that  if  they  could  succeed  in 
putting  down  the  Atiociation,  they  would  put 
down  all  other  organt  of  complaint  ?  No — let  it 
not  be  toppoted,  diat  this  bill  would  be  effectual 
in  Ireland.  To  give  it  effect,  force  must  be 
employed  i  and  upon  thit  principle,  the  pro- 
poted  enlargement  of  our  army  wat  intelligible 
enough  (bear,  hear)  tin  regard  to  the>  Irish 
associations  alluded  co  by  the  hon.  gent,  who 
spoke  last,  lie  contended  that  that  hon.  gent,  had 
failed  to  draw  the  obvious  conclution  which  hit 
premiaet  tupplied — that  every  act  of  favour  or 
jttttice  had  been  followed  by  tranquillity  and 
obedience.  Let  them  receive  juttice.  To  the 
old  nottrom  of  thete  legislative  enactmentt  lie 
wat  decidedly  adverse  $  the  true  remedy  was 
justice  to  the  Catholics.  Government  have  be- 
gun at  tlie  wrong  end,  and  mutt  retrace  their 
ttepa,  instead  of  persevering  in  tiie  tyttem  of 
penal  lawt.  To  attain  the  benefitt  thev  pro- 
poted,  it  wat  necessary  to  do  justice  and  right 
to  all  ranks:  thit  wat  the  only  mode,  etpecially 
under  tlie  reign  of  b  monarch  who  bad  tnown  in 
another  Idngdom  how  friendly  he  was,  when 
not  trammelled  by  the  influence  of  hit  minittert, 
to  meatnret  of  a  wite,  enlightened  and  benell- 
cent  policy  (cheering). 

Mr.  PmI  rote  to  ttate  a  few  of  thote  grave 
coniiderationt  by  which  hit  vote  would  he  di- 
rected. He  would  firtt  notice  an  argument  of 
B  learned  member  who  had  taid  that  he  would 
not  vindicate  the  actt  of  the  Association,  and 
cottiti  not  stand  forward  at  their  advocate,  but 
•til>  he  conceived  tliat  thete  people  laboured 
under  luch  t  grievance  at  took  from  the  Houte 
all  right*  if  interference  with  their  proceedingt. 
Now  he  fluuntained,  that  from  the  moment  they 
recognized  such  a  doctrine,  they  would  abdi- 
cate tiieir  legislative  functiont  altogether.  It 
■eemed  necetiary  to  touch  on  tbra'aiYuineht  be- 
foro  he  proceeded  to  any  other  $  for  if  the  prin- 


ciple were  once  accepted,  where  wat  the  .end 
of  itt  application  ?     Where  were  these  associ- 
atioot  to  terminate  ?    There  were  many  pertont 
who  considered  the  representation  of  this  coun- 
try BO  defective,  that  the  people  had  no  voice 
in  the  choice  of  the  legislatort.     That,  if  it 
were  true,  would  be  a  grievance  of  a  heavy 
kind,  and  would  call  for  an  association  for  ob- 
taining parliamentary    reform   (cheers).     He 
hoped  they  would  observe  the  extent  of  the 
principle  :  it  would  warrant  an  association  for 
the  redress  of  every  separate  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  any  class  of  persons,  and  Parlia- 
ment must  not  interfere ;.  (or  the  subjects,  and 
not  the  Giovemment  of  the  country,  were  jud^et 
of  the  grievance  and  its  remedy.    That  was  not 
his  reading  of  the  law.    On  sul^Jects  of  griev- 
ance, the  Parliament  of -England  wat  the  tole 
conttitntionai  judge  (hear,  hear).    Thote  who 
might  think  themtfclvet  aggrieved  would  have  a 
right  to  their  constitutional /"emedy  by  petition  ; 
and  their  petitions  would  ne  considered;  but 
they  must  not  act  independently  of  Parliament. 
He  should,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  call  for  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  were  at 
variance  with  the  constitution.    This  he  would 
consider,  in  tiie  firtt  place,  as  a  body  interfer- 
ing with  the  administration   of  justice.     He 
Bliould  here  follow  the  example  of  the  learned 
gent,  and  quote  the  opinions  of  eminent  men 
which  applied   to  the  present  subject.      He 
would  refer  to  certain  doctrines  that  bad  been 
mooted  with  ret|>ect  to  a  confederacy  which 
was  formed  about  three  years  ago,  and  which 
called  itself  **  The  Constitutional  Association  ;*' 
but  which,  by  those,  who  in  that  house'  were  the 
advocates  for  decency  and  decorum,  both  in 
act  and  language,  was  termed  the  *'  Rridgc- 
street  Gang*'    (a  laugh)*     Although  he    had 
never  patronised  that  society,  he  saw  a  marked 
distinction  between  that  and  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation s  and  that  every  argument  which  bad 
been  brought  forward  againtt  the  former,  was 
applicable    with  tenfold  force  to  the  latter. 
But  intending  to  follow  the  learned  gent*s  ex- 
ample, and  to  embellish  his  speech  with  autho- 
rities (a  laugh),  he  shonld  now  begin  by  quot- 
ing, with  respect   to  such  Associations,  the 
words  of  one  whose  name  was  dear  to  every 
friend  of  liberty,  and  one  that  be  mentioned 
with  that  respect  which  wat  due  to  his  private 
character  and  public  consistency,  although  he 
differed  from  almost  the  whole  tenor  of  hit 
public  life — he  meant  Mr.  Wbitbread   (hear, 
hear).  ^  He  did  not  pretend  to  any  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  but  he  would  contend  that  tbe 
astociation  wat  formed  againtt  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  and  in  oppotition  to  the  Act  of 
Maintenance.    That  act  wat  passed  to  prevent 
oppretiion  t  and  be  thought  that  tubtcribing  to 
protecute  individualt  at  the  toit  of  the  Ring, 
came   under  the  detcription  of  maintenance, 
and   witidn   the    contemplation    of  the   act** 
(cheert).    He  did  not  luow  whether  the  Ca- 
tholic Astociation  were  aware  of  thit  act  or 
not ;  but  if  thit  doctrine  were  true,  that  confe- 
deracy came  within  it.    But  he  would  retort  to 
legal  authoritiet ;   and  would   firtt  refer   the 
houte  to  a  learned  civilian  (Dr.  Lushington), 
nHio  was  reported  to  have  ''commented  upon 
tlie  difficulty  which  persons,  if  maliciously  pro- 
secuted   by    the   Constitutional    Association, 
would  have  in  recovering  damages  from  the  so- 
ciety.   If  counter-associations  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  nothing  but  distention  and  ill-will 
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,  imtoad  of  that  peace  and  quiet 
u»  wiick  ifte  coaatry  wai  to  anxiously  look- 
img.^   Wliy,  aappofte  the  iDdividiial  aggrieved 
were  ifae  aoldier  whoee  case  his  rt.  tion.  friend 
had  rrpreeeated  ;  would  he  not  be'exposed  to  this 
}  And,  in  fact,  woald  not  tlie  whole 
^PPly  ^^  ^^  Catholic  AMOciation  7 
Bat  te  reaort  to  the  ornaments  of  the  common 
he  woald  first  cite   the  opinion  of  the 
Seneant,  that  '*  the  great  objection  to 
Che  ooBstUnnooal  and  all  similar  associations 
that  they  could  not  exist  without  becom- 
itoary  for  spies  and  informers.*'    The 
rmae  of  the  soldier  who  Had  been  proved  inno- 
ceuL,  DOt  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury*  but  by  the 
ssannMMis  decirion  of  a  bench  of  4S  manstrales, 
difleriac  >■  religion  and  politics,  proved  that  the 
Catholic  Association  had  given  rise  to  a  swarm  of 
spies  sad  iaformers.    The  learned  gent,  tben 
wrnt  oB  to  say,  that**  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
couMer-aawciation,  notUng  could  be  more  in- 
jarioaa  to  the  administration  of  public  justice 
than  far  two  parties  to  be  constantly  running  u 
race  with  each  other,  endeavouring  to  pour  their 
levrral  Mends  into  thejury-boz,and  thus  to  gain 
ft  triumph  over  the  iaw.'*    Now,  if  all  the  Ca- 
ctolics  of  Ireland  were  subscribers  to  the  Catho- 
lic A«iociation,  and  if  other  amociatiotts  were 
t»be  fiDrmed  to  counteract  its  proceedings,  there 
voald  nadonhtedly  be  a  constant  endeavour 
iu  both  parti^ts  to  pour  into  the  jury-box  their 
•^v«ral  friciids,  and  thus  to  obtain  over  the 
Isw  that  triamph  which  the  Common  Serjeant 
iad  predicted.    There  were  some  who  would 
ask  Um,  **  How  is  it  that  you,  who  approved 
of  the  Coestitntional,  are  now  so  eager  to  repreM 
fhe  Catholic  Association  V*    He  was  sorry  to 
be  diverted  from  the  line  of  argument  in  which 
hcnaa  proceeding;  but  a  fit  opportunitv  was 
BOW  offiered  of  pointing  out  the  broad  distinc- 
tioa  which  existed  tietween  these  two  associa- 
tuMH.    For  iastance,  he  thought  that  the  Con- 
■tif  etieaal  Association,  supposing  a  murder  to 
have  heeo  commitied,  would  never  have  pub- 
li&ed  ao  er-jMnr/e  statement  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  to  be  proved ;  and  sore  he  was, 
that  Aey  would  never  have  got  together  a  band 
of  spies  and  informers  to  prove  the  comuuMion 
•f  a  murder  which  had  never  been  committed 
(hear,  hear).    Yet  all  this  had  been  done  on< 
der  the  Inllnence  of  the  Catholic  Association 
(hear,  hear):  so  that  there  pas  the  widest  dis- 
dactioa  between  the  two  socieii«>8;  the  one  li- 
■itiaig  its  prosecutions  to  the  case  of  hlai/phe- 
■aasand  seditious  libels,  and  the  other  «!xtend- 
i^  iheai  to  the  highest  offences — the  r<*glect  of 
■aglatrales  lo  p^orm  their  duties,  aud  such 
aa  murder.    He  had  made  thiiv  digres- 
before  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
for  Winchelsea,  who  had  said,  that 
oplsion,  a  man  might  with  perfect 
approve  of  other  societies,  and  yet 
disapprove   of  that   under  the  notice  of  the 
house.    The  ajngoment  drai^n  from  the  societies 
tbr  the  prosecution  of  felons  could  not  apply 
to  the  preseat  Association.    How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man's  feelings  could  be  so  interest- 
«d  ia  the  case  of  a  theft,  as  they  would  be  upon 
a  poKtical  question  ?    Party  feeling  would  in- 
icifere,  ajsd  even  the  jury  become  contaml- 
aaied  with  it,  by  the  encouragement  of  such  a 
society  us  this,    ^he  remedy  proposed  would 
be  an  Bggruvatlon  of  the  mischief;  for,  as  had 
been  w3  observed,  it  would  lead  to  the  pollu- 
tioo  of  the  very  fountain  of  justice."      The 
learaed  geat.  had  in  these  words  described  the 


case  of  ths  Catholic  Association.  It  prosecuted 
for  offences  which,  in  their  nature,  were  purely 
political ;  and,  by  so  doing,  tainted  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice.  They  took  upon 
themselves  legal  functions,-— they  sent  agents 
to  the  country  to  prosecute  for  political  of- 
fences, and  vrom  that  moment  they  tainted 
the  administration,  of  justice  (loud  cheer- 
ing). He  should  now  advert  to  what  had  fal- 
len from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  was  entitled 
to  have  the  opinions  which  he  stated  in  that 
house,  on  points  of  law,  viewed  with  the  most 
profound  attention.  The  learned  member  (Mr. 
Scarlett)  went  Airther  than  any  of  his  learned 
colleagues.  He  said  that  ^*  this  society  usurped 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
that  a  set  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves  such 
a  power  of  prosecuting  for  political  offences,  . 
assumed  an  unconstitutional  power*  which  bei] 
considered  dangerous,  and  which  he  could  not  ' 
easily  be  persuaded  was  legal.**  Having,  then, 
these  concurrent  opinions  from  the  other  side 
of  the  boose,  that  an  association  founded  upon 
such  principles,  was,  if  legal,  at  any  rate  un- 
constitutional ;  that  its  proceedings  were  fatal 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice — see- 
ing that  all  the  arguments  which  applied  to  the 
Constitutional,  applied  with  still  greater  force 
to  the  Catholic  Association — ^had  he  not  gone  a 
great  way  to  prove  that  the  house  ought  not 
to  reject  a  remedy  for  so  acknowledged  an 
evil  (loud  cheers).  He  must  now  notice  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  respecting  the  legality  of  the 
Constitutional  Association :  be  need  scarcely 
observe  bow  strongly  it  bore  upon  the  present 
question.  A  prosecution  bad  been  instituted 
by  the  Constitutional  Association  against 
Dolby,  for  libel.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Garratt,  who 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  that  association,  had 
returned  the  panel  from  which  the  jury  were 
to  be  chosen.  A  challenge  was  made  to  the 
array.  It  was  objected  to  this  challenge  by 
the  sheriff,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  as- 
sociation, and  that  be  had  publicly  declared 
so  in  a  letter  to  its  secretary  at  the  time  of  his 
being  elected  sheriff;  yet,  as  he  had  paid  his 
subscription,  the  Court  held  that  he  was  dis- 
qualified. In  the  course  of  the  trial  bis  evi- 
dence was  rejected  on  the  same  ground — that 
he  was  not  indifferent  The  same  objection 
would  applv  with  greater  force,  if  a  person  in 
Mr.  Garratt^s  circumstances  had  been  a  juror. 
Now,  apply  this  rule  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Was  not  every  Catholic  who  had  sub- 
scribed one  farthing  to  this  Association  disqua- 
lified from  sitting  as  a  juror  on  any  prosecu- 
tion which  it  might  institute  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  evening  that  every  peasant  in  Ireland 
was  a  member  jf  the  Association.  If  this  were 
so,  was  not  justice  likely  to  be  tainted 
(cheers),  when  nearly  every  person  qualified 
to  sit  upon  a  jury  was  disqualified  by  his 
own  act?  Parliament  bad  recently  enabled 
Catholics  to  act  as  jcrori  and  grand  jurors; 
and  yet  here  was  an  act  of  their  own  body, 
which  set  them  aside  as  jurors,  if  they  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  Catholic  rent  (loud  cheers). 
Suppose  an  offence  which  involved  a  party 
question  came  on  for  trial,  in  what  a  situation 
would  the  Court  be  placed  ?  His  rt.  hon.  friend 
had  detailed  two  instances,  as  a  specimen  of 
what  was  now  going  forward.  To  show,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  nuisance,  be  would  read 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  latest  Irish  news. . 
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^pon,  f^sm  which  it  appeared,  that  at  a 
roertinf  of  the  AMociatioii  oa  WAdnetday  last, 
a  gentleman  made  a  report  on  the  ease  of  Joka 
Cabir%  and  the  hon.  and  rev.  Augaetiii  Cavendhk 
Thto  AwociatkHi  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  apon  the  «ondnct  of  a  magistrate,  who, 
if  the  report  were  unAivonrable,  would  be  put 
upon  Ms  trial  at  ks  expense.  Not  content  with 
this,  they  had  resolved  that  a  memorial  ehoald 
be  pvosented  to  Ihe  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the 
subject,  and  that  a  petition  alionld  bo  presented 
to  Parliament,  piayinj^  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
shottld  bo  ivmoved,  as  an  nnflt  person  to  act  as 
a  magistrate.  The  Association,  if  its  aim  were 
justice,  might,  at  least,  have  postponed  these 
measures  till  ihe  cottchwlon  of  the  jodioial 
inquiry.  His  knowledge  nf  this  transaction 
wsM  obtained  l^m  a  letter  of  the  Bart  of 
Dononghmore,  which  a  gentleman  win  had 
not  oppeteed  the  report,  imd  read  to  the 
Assodatkio.  Lord  Donougiimore  declared,  that 
as  govcrcor  of  the  county  he  had  examined 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  had 
found  them  groundlemi  that  he  had  trans- 
mitted depositions,  taken  dorfaig  the  examina«- 
tion,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  not  only 
acifiiitted  Mr.  Cavendish,  hut  bad  applauded 
his  ctmdnct  on  the  very  grounds  Intended  to 
criminate  him.  Now,  when  such  was  the  opi- 
nion ef  a  nobleman  who  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  Catholic^s,  of  the  nature  of  their 
conduct,  was  it  possible  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  wouM  undertake  the  duties  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, if  they  were  to  be  liable  to  such  at- 
tacks in  the  perfonnaace  of  them  I  For  the 
vindication  of  the  magistracy — for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws^or  the  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  Justice,  be  called  upon  the  House 
to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  afiiicting  evil 
(loud  cheera).  He  would  proceed  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  political  nature  of  this 
body,  which  had  now  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  a  year,  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
paring a  Catholic  petition  to  Parliament. 
That  oody  imiuted,  or,  he  should  rather 
say,  travestied  the  ptoceedings  of  that  house 
—a  matter  of  little  Importance  in  itself,  but 
vrhich,  combined  with  otfaera,  assumed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  conticquence.  Its  meetings 
i»-ere  Ibtlowed  by  alarm  throngfaoat  the  coun- 
try t  an  alarm  which  an  hon.  bart  had  attri- 
bvKed  to  the  Bible  Societies,  and  Missionary 
preachers.  The  strange  notion  of  the  hon. 
bart.  recalled  to  his  mind  a  lable,  in  which  it 
was  represented  that  a  great  pestilence  had 
fallen  on  the  beasts,  and  (hat  they  had  an  asso- 
ciation to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  other  animals  that  delighted  in 
blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it )  but  having  discovered  that  an 
ass  had  eaten  a  thistle  on  the'  Sabbath,  they 
agreed  that  the  am  must  have  been  the  wiimal 
that  had  called  down  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and 
sacrificed  him  to  appease  its  vengeance 
(laughter).  Did  the  hon.  bart.  make  nothing  of 
that  addrem  which  had  been  so  often  quoted  ? 
Could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm  in 
the  breast  of  evei^  Protestant,  when  he  found 
the  Catholics  adjured  to  nnanimlty  by  their 
hatred  to  Orangemen— a  phrase  which  meant 
all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (oheers).  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  body  was  expremly  or- 
ganised ferthe  purposes  of  mischief ;  but  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  It  had  its 
agents  in  every  parish,  msd  its  correspondent 
in  every  town.     With  anch  machinery,  how 


easily  might  It  be  eonvorted  into  an  engine  • 
of  the  greatest  mischief  f  They  declared  it  to 
be  their  intention  to  raise  40  or  50,0001.  a-year. 
Of  this  sum  AOOOI.  was  to  be  employed  in  en- 
lightening the  public  prem  of  England ;  fiOOOK 
in  piieparing  petitions  to  Parliament.  Then 
part  was  to  be  expended  in  keeping  an  agent 
in  England  t  flOOOl.  In  vanding  priests  to^  North 
Ambrica  i  and  50001.  more  for  the  conversion 
of  their  haughty  and  heretical  neighbours  in  . 
England  (laughter  and  cheers).  Then  it  had 
Itscommltteesoffiimnce,  of  grievance,  and  of 
education  1  The  assumption  of  such  powers 
was,  in  bis  opinion,  Inconaistent  with  public 
liberty.  The  house  was  accustomed  to  admire 
the  popular  part  of  Its  constitution  \  hut  with 
what  checks  was  it  hedged  round !  They  had 
their  fireodom  of  speech  from  the  Crown,  which 
could  suspend  It  at  any  momenL  If  the  house 
wished  to  prosecute  an  individual.  It  was  done 
by  addressing  the  Crown.  But  the  Catholic 
Association  was  under  no  control  as  to  its  de- 
bates; and  it  Instituted  its  own  prosecutions, 
and  even  went  to  create  prejudices  against 
the  accused  by  distributing  tx-parie  statements 
of  the  evidence  to  be  produced  against  him. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  most  be,  the  esta- 
blishment of  counter-associations  by  indivi- 
duals for  their  own  protection )  for  if  Parlia- 
ment would  not  provide  them  protection,  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  certain  truth,  that  indivi- 
duals woold  very  soon  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. It  appeared  therefore  to  him,  both 
with  reference  to  the  polittral  mischief,  and  the 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  this  association  was  calculated  to  create, 
that  the  house  was  bound  to  apply  the  remedy 
which  his  rt.  hon.  friend  had  proposed  (loud 
cheering). 

Mr.  Denmim  said  that  ho  had  been  so  for 
misled  as  to  suppose  that  the  argument  at- 
tempted to  be  (taavrn  from  the  Constitutional 
Association  had  been  completely  disposed  of  on 
a  former  evening.    As,  however,  it  had  been 
again   produced,  it  required  to  be  decisively 
answered,  and  if  he  failed  in  shewing  the  total 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  associations,  he  would 
be  content  to  vote  for  what  he  thought  a  mis 
chievous  measure.    The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  re- 
ferred to  the  manner  in  which  he  exprosed  bioK. 
self  three  yean  ago  on  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciatioo.    Did  that  association  meet  to  repel 
attacks  made  on  itself,  or  to  complain  of  the 
unequal  administration  of  justice  among  its 
own  members  (hear,  hear) ;  or  to  volunteer  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  and  to  undertake 
^fe  prosecution  of  state-ofences  (cheering)  ? 
They  acted  as  if  the  Altorney-tjeneral  were 
either  blind,  or  negligent,  or  inadequate  to  his 
duty;  and  thinking  themselves  very  superior 
persons,  when  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  very 
inferior  ones,  instituted  a  series  of  jobs  (great 
cheeriog),    which    they    called    prosecudooa 
against  individuals  for  offences,  for  which,  if 
they  had  been  guilty,  they  ought  to  have  been 
attacked  with  ex^ffieh  infonnations  (cheera). 
The  Catholic  Association,  on  the  contrary,  sub 
scribed  only  to  prosecute  those  who  had  in- 
jured Catholics,  and  to  repel  aggremione  under 
which  he  trusted  that  no  class  would  ever  rent 
quiet    (hear,    hear).     They   were    aggrieved 
by  degradhig  laws  and  unjust  exclusions,  and 
in  consequence  were  treated  with  a  degree  of 
partiality  by  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  which 
was  hardly  credible  ia  this  country.    They  had 
therefore  subscribed  to  repel  iiyury  and  to  or.* 
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^Alse  a  Byttofli  of  defence.  It  wai  mot  t\%vi 
to  him  that  tlio  Catholic  Association  luid  ever 
prosecuted  aay  offencef  which  were  in  their 
lialure  strictly  political.  There  was  ooe  parti- 
cular caao*  that  of  the  C^ttrierj  which  had  iosert** 
^d  a  libel  on  the  Catholic  collece  of  Mayoootk 
He  asserted  that  this— an  attack  on  the  Collef  e 
where  priests  for  the  whole  Catholic  bodjr  were 
educated — if  it  were  a  lihel  at  all,  was  a  libel 
oi)  ihemselves.  But  the  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion prosecuted  individuals  for  libels,  which 
but  for  their  interference,  would  have  died  a 
astwal  daatb,  and  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  acted  wiselv  in  leaving  in  their  oarn  ob- 
■curity  (cheers).  Such  being  the  olgects  of 
the  CiiBilitutional  Association,  his  hon.  friend 
(Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  proposed  to  have  the 
Imw  eitforced  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  not  to 
■Mke  a  law  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  was 
•p  poor  at  great  legal  wits  exerting  their 
ingenuity  to  pat  down  every  artifice  by  which 
iheir  cobweb  clauses  might  be  defeated  as 
aeon  as  they  were  passed  (cheers).  The  rt. 
bon.  gent  had  rightly  told  them,  that  as  the 
auhsoribers  to  the  Constitutional  Association 
bad  been  disqualified  to  act  as  jnron  in  any 
prosecution  instituted  by  it,-*so,  too,  were  the 
subscribers  to  the  Catholic  Associatioa.  But 
it  was  said  they  knew  nothina  of  the  names  of 
the  contribtttort  to  the  Catholic  rent :  suppose 
they  did — would  that, enable  them  to  detect 
prrjndiced  persons,  and  disoualify  them  from 
Mtting  on  juries,  when  the  whole  Catholic  po- 
pulation most  be  held  prejudiced,  oo  accosnt 
of  the  bitter  exclusions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed ?  The  Catholic  was  not  disinteresied,  as 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant i  but  why) 
Not  becaasc  be  paid  rani,  but  because  be  was 
•ppresMd  by  the  Protestant  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  Catholic  Association  bad  in  point 
of  fact  fsUcB  within  the  provisions  of  the  Coo 
ventioa  Act>for  conducting  prosecutions  by  de- 
legatioo.  If'tnch  were  the  caae,  the  Coastato- 
tiooal  Association  had  infringed  the  law,  lor 
Ibey  also  had  Inatiiated  prosccutionBliiy  deiega- 
tioo,  and  yet  GovernaMnt  vtedicated  their  pro- 
ceedings But  with  reapect  to  the  Constkational 
AaaocUtaon,  die  Chief  Jastice  of  the  KiBg*s 
Beach  had  bOd  it  down,  that  it  was  coameteot 
far  any  body  of  men  to  prosecute  oibndera  aa 
they  had  done.  Then  why  not  ft>r  the  Catbolif 
4saociattoa  ?  Hdw  was  tbe  dtstiactioa  to  be 
drawn  between  sacb  societiaa  as  were  legal  hi 
Ibia  sease,  and  Iba  caatrary  ?  Had  they  aot  so- 
cieties Cr  tbe  prolectlea  of  reMgkitta  liberty, 
fennad  by  coagragations  of  DtMtaters,  who 
ca^pccatad  to  psotoct  tbe  law  of  tolcratiaa 
froaa  beiof  violatody  aad  whkb,  al  e?ary  aaslce, 
fserc  faaad  conducting  pPMecatioaa  tor  an  ob- 
alvactiM  of  the  right  off  wonbip  »  carrybig  them 
em  wllb  fba  gnatett  moderatioa  aad  paaprtaty, 
aa4  raising  aiiaaey  far  dafirayicg  tfia  ezpeasea 
of  sacb  ppeceediags  I  Tbey  all  kdaw  what  Ibe 
lletbodwU  bad  daaa,  and  tbe  moacy  tbey  had 
raiaed,  when  ia  1811  aad  !»»,  LotdSkdmoatb 
waaiid  to  qualify  the  right  of  praacbaig  in  Ibe 
ifieibodlst  coagiagatioai  aad  wart  the  Catho- 
lics alone  to  be  deaied  the  pHvUege.  of  com- 
it  ?  Y/itk  fefereaee  to  tbe  two  oasaa  of 
im^m  tosliiated  bv  tbe  CatbaBc  Associ- 
be  waa  ready  to  justify  both,  from  first 
to  last  la  tbe  case  of  the  selmrr,  sappeee  they 
bad  beaa  misled  by  fhlae  iaforaiatie»— hew  waa 
Ifeat  to  have  been  known  before  the  toqairy.  He 
waaacqaiMed,  it  was  tiue }  did  it  necessarily 
i»Ua«  that  he  ought  act  to  have  been  pot  oa 


his  trial  (hear,  hear)  }  The  other  ease,  tbct  of 
the  supposed  murder  of  the  Catholic  by  the 
Protestont,  bad  not,  be  thoaght,  beea  Ihirly 
slated ;  and  there  again  he  weuid  asbt  did  not 
satisfaciioB,  and  net  u\)ury,  follow  that  inquiry  ? 
Was  not  the  party  acquitted  upon  the  evl- 
deace  of  the  prosecutors  themselves?  The  same 
obscrvatioB  applied  to  the  maglatrato't  case. 
Were  magistrates  to  ei^oy  perpetual  impauHy  ? 
After  the  recent  case  to  the  Court  of  Klng*s 
Baach^  he  hoped  bet  $  that  caae  (Mr.  Keorkk's) 
waa  a  salutary  lessen.  Tbey  bad  heed  told, 
that  tbe  newspapers  to  tbe  Interest  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciation had  blaaaaad  forth  Ibe  charges  befbre 
trial,  and  excUed  an  ai^ttstifiable  prejudice 
against  the  prisoners*  Far  be  it  horn  him  to 
palliate  such  ndsceodact  i  bat  if  it  were  true, 
there  were  lavrs  enoagh  to  panish  such  iBjaa- 
tice  without  fresh  enactments.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  Ibis  or  any  other  purpose  which  he 
had  beard  stoted,  to  call  Irr  a  revlston  ef  tbe 
CoaveatioB  Act,  that  ceasammatloa  of  legisla- 
tive absardily  |  an  act«  to  whieb  a  clause  was 
tosertod  to  put  dawn  all  represenbttive  bodiet, 
exceptiag  the  two  Honsea  of  Parliament  and 
CoBvocatioo,  and  cerlato  corporations.  Al- 
Ihoagfa,  why  tbe  House  ef  Commons  should 
have  been  excepted,  be  could  not  coocelve,  as 
no  man  coald  hiave  accused  It  of  representing 
any  part  of  tbe  people  (a  laugh).  The  act 
deprived  tbe  people  of  the  natunU  vent  for 
their  complaints.  They  then  met  In  secret 
clubs  and  cabals,  and  a  political  explonloa 
waa  the  conseqaeoce.  He  hoped  Parliament 
weald  profit 'by  their  example,  and  avoid  this 
precipitate  legislation.  When  the  rt  hon.  gent 
(Mr.  Peel)  supported  tMs  hill  for  patting  down 
the  Catholic  Associatloa,  did  he  forget  his  own 
letter,  ia  which  he  had  wisely  and  strennouDly 
recommended  the  abolltioa  of  Orange  proces- 
sloas?  Why  did  be  toke  a  dMerent  course 
BOW  ?  Why  did  he  not  take  those  gentle  means  ? 
Wby  deprecate  legislative  iaterforence,  with 
the  tremendous  Orange  Associations,  and  now 
caU  for  penalties  and  coercion  against  the  op- 
pressed? It  was  time  that  Parlhimcnt  should 
Mck  for  seme  other  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land, than  tbe  aegmentotion  of  penal  statutes. 
Why  not  try  the  cmly  remedy-^Emancipation  ? 
Lei  them  not  be  met  by  excuses  about  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  tfaBe.  Was  the  fime  less  fit  now, 
thaa  It  was  two  or  Area  years  ap^,  when  the  rt 
bea.  gent.  (Mr.  CamiiBg)  introdaced  his  bill  of 
reNefforCathoUc  Peers?  What  right  had  that 
It.  hen.  gent  to  say  tfuit  the  tabonrs  of  I*  ox 
aad  Grattaa  had  wroeght  no  coevietlon  upon 
tbe  BrMsb  mind  repecttng  this  measure  ?  Was 
tbe  proof  ofhlsopinlon  to  ht  found  hirthe  Increas- 
iag  votes  of  Parliaaient  ?  ft  waa  sfraage  that 
^aal  at  tbe  rt  bon.  gent  waa  balancing  about  a 
re-aaidtt  whh  his  old  frienda  to  the  Camnet,  he 
usaaHy  discovered  some  aHeration  fai  tbe  puh- 
Ik  mind  of  Goglaad  upon  the  Catholic  oues- 
tioA.  80  when  he  was  preparing  to  embark 
fiMr  ladto,  he  dheovered  that  fibe  CathoHc 
qaeftiott  could  not  he  carried,  and  therefore 
ovght,  for  the  present,  to  be  postponed.  But 
how  <fld  the  Ikct  support  the  rt  hon.  gent^s  cal- 
cvlatien,  when  to  the  folfowiog  April,  to  a 
house  of  500  members,  the  Catholics  had  a  ma- 
ioritjr*  which  increased  to  every  stage  of  the 
bill  that  then  passed  the  House  of  Commons  9 
The  minority  comprised  the  members  for  Nor« 
thumberland,  Durham,  York,  and  Middlesex. 
Looking  at  the  towns  as  well  as  the  counties, 
there  appeared  at  least  aa  equal  divisieo  to 
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fit? a«r  of  Ike  mMMnv.  AaoBf  IhcM  were  ike 
menberi  for  Newcastle,  Dnrhiinit  York,  Lin- 
coln, Notting^mm,  Derby,  and  Northamptoa, 
to  toy  nothing  of  tbe  memben  for  WeiCnint- 
ter,  Middlesex,  aad  Southwark.  In  London, 
tbe  memben  were  three  to  one  against  (be 
measure,  though  tbey  had  been  three  to  one  in 
its  fa,YOBr  in  the  preceding  Parliament  s  so 
that  the  whole  estimate  was  decidedly  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  admitted  thai 
tbe  rotten  borongbs  bad  sent  forth  opponents 
to  the  question.  He  found  such  among  those 
who  repreientod  nobody,  escept  the  treasnry, 
the  peerage « or  their  own  pockets.  He  knew, 
indeed,  timt  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of 
itt  most  enlightened  memben,  was  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  claims  %  and  if  he  looked  round, 
be  found  them  as  active  in  getting  up  petitions, 
as  ttie  other  clergy  were  represented  to  be  in 
collecting  the  Catholic  rent  (a  langh).  He 
was  not  surprised  at  this  in  the  Church,  which, 
as  a  great  chartered  body,  that  had- separated 
from  its  elder  sister,  was  of  course  tenacioBs  of 
its  monopoly.  How  they  flung  at  obnoiious 
tenets  in  the  religious  belief  of  tMir  opponents  I 
Thus,  they  had  a  great  objection  to  in  arro- 
gating the  power  of  absolution.  Now,  where 
was  the  great  difference,  after  all,  between 
thia  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe  two  churches  ? 
In  tbe  ordination  of  the  Protestant  priests 
nearly  the  tame  form  of  ritual  was  observed. 
It  was  true,  this  doctrine  was  capable  of  being 
groMly  miiapplied ;  and,  when  it  was  so,  let 
the  abuM  be  complaine4  of,  and  not  the  doc- 
trine. The  spirit  of  ProtettanUsm  had  greatly 
mitigated  lome  of  its  particular  tenets,  and 
if  persecution  were  withdrawn  from  Catho- 
licism, the  same  result  would  follow.  It  was 
a  mockery  to  treat  Chrittianity  in  this  way, 
and  pick  out  names  as  grounds  of  ezcluslon, 
after  tbe  fashion  of  this  wretched  Convention 
Act.  Tbe  Ettabliebed  Church  formed  a  com- 
pact extensive  body,  which  presented  a  daa- 
geroovthostiUty  in  such  a  cause  ;  and  there  was 
a  similar  hostility  in  another  high  quarter  in 
the  state — he  .meant  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  an 
eminent  and  illustrious  man,  remarkable  for 
tbe  ability  with  which  be  had  succeeded  in  se> 
curing  to  himself  for  twenty.five  yean  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  of  tbe  state— a  man  who 
had  law  in  bis  voice  and  fortune  in  his  band, 
and  who,  whether  he  opposed  tbe  schemes  of 
liberal  feeling  at  home  or  abroad,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  rormidable  opponent.  But  why 
was  the  successful  exercise  of  such  power  per^' 
mitted,  when  justice  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eountry  required  concession  and  liberality. 
He  was  astonished  that  the  rt  hon.  Sec.  (Mr. 
Canning)  could  consent  to  accommodate  his 
sentiments  upon  sul^jects  of  vital  importance 
to  tbe  taste  of  such  a  person.  But  tbe  cause 
of  Emancipation  haS  been  betrayed  through- 
out by  its  official  advocates.  Tbe  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  had  introduced  the  mea- 
sure with  Us  customary  pomp  of  eloquence, 
and  carried  it  through  that  house  with  his 
customary  power  of  peraiiasion.  A  few  months 
after,  that  learned  gent,  slipped  into  office  with- 
out the  slightest  stipulation  for  the  Catholics. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  their  firm  and 
steady  friend.  But  no  sooner  was  he  ap- 
pointed, than  bis  Government  was  neutralized, 
and  deprived  of  all  masculine  power  (ioud 
laughter)  by  the  addition  of  a  Secretary  who 
w«s  totally  opposed  to  liberality.  Another 
partjff   the   Greaviiles--who  had  honourably 


sacrificed  office  In  co^|anctloft  with  Mr.  Poxt 
rather  than  give  ap  the  Catholic  question,  had 
in  the  end  l^en  no  more  faithful  than  the  rest. 
They  had  some  time  since  returned  to  of&ce^ 
yet  nothing  had  boon  done  for  the  Catholics.-^ 
The  learned  geuL  sat  down,  after  declaring  his 
conviction  that  this  was  one  of  tbe  most  uiyuBt, 
unfounded,  and  as  he  believed  it  would  prove,  the 
most  destructive  measures  which  had  ever  been 
applied  in  this  or  any  other  country  Tcheen). 
Adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock. 

FnrDAT,  FaB.  11.— The  atyoomed  debate 
being  reNumed, 

Mr.  Oraitan  said,  that  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  the  Catholic  Association.  All  the  vio- 
lent speeches  of  its  memben  had  been  quoted, 
but  none  of  their  opponents.  When  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  press  of  Dublin  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  on  the  one  side,  they  ought  to 
be  informed  of  the  press  of  Dublin  and  tbe  Pro- 
testant clergy  on  tbe  other.  The  Association 
had  in  fact  arisen  out  of  tbe  vituperation  of  the 
latter  party:  they  were  in  fact  a  counter-as- 
sociation for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  tbey 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  heard  by  counsel  be- 
fore this  bill  was  enacted,  which  was  no  less 
than  «  declaration  of  war  against  the  Catholic 
partv }  it  was  an  Orange  bill,  not  one  framed 
by  the  English  Cabinet,  but  hatched  by  tbe 
corporation  of  Derry  (hear,  hear).  Tbe  effect 
of  coereive  measures  In  Ireland  had  always 
been  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  Catholics 
from  the  state,  and  to  split  the  conunuoity  into 

Sorties  acrimonionsly  opposed  to  each  other. 
[e  knew  that  many  of  the  plots  which  were 
conjured  up  to  disturi>  tbe  peace  of  Ireland 
were  the  work  of  spies,  who  were  formed  by 
the  present  system  of  police,  which  partook  of 
the  defects  universal  u  the  .administration  of 
j  ustice  in  Ireland.  He  j  ustified  the  expression, 
**  by  the  hate  yoa  bear  to  Orangemen,"  which 
was  naturally  provoked  by  the  gross  abase  of 
the  Catholics  and  their  priests,  who  were  treated 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Dublin  press  as  trai- 
ton  and  demagogues.  The  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  Ire- 
land knew  tlwt  such  was  the  language 'of  the 
Dublin  Mail,  the  Antidote,  the  Star,  and  other 
Irish  papen,  which  while  they  weie  prosecuted 
by  one  part  of  the  Irish  Government,  were  sap- 
ported  by  another. 

Capt  Maierbf  complained  of  Us  Miy^^' 
Ministen  bringing  forward  this  ruinous,  raea^ 
sure  on  the  pretext  of  notoriety,  when  they 
were  not  even  themselves  agreed  as  to  thio 
facts  on  which  they  pretended  to  found  it. 
The  rt.  hon.  Sec  for  Ireland  said,  that  the 
Association  was  a  virtual  representative  of 
the  Catholic  popnlation.  The  rt  hon.  Sec 
for  Foreign  Affain  contended,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  not,  and  maintained  that 
it  ought  to  be  put  down  on  that  ground.  The 
term  mrtmal  repretemtaium  had  no  meaning. 
It  was  coined  in  this  country  at  the  period  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  Americans 
were  told  that  they  were  virtually  represented 
in  Parliament.  Finding  some  difficulty  in  the 
expression,  they  cut  the  knot,  and  had  a  Parlia- 
ment of  their  own.  It  was  said,  that  the  Catho- 
lic Association  affected  modes  of  proceeding 
similar  to  those  of  the  British  parliamenU 
They  had  a  president,  undoubtedly,  becanse, 
without  some  head,  their  proceedings  could  not 
be  conducted ;  but  there  the  analogy  dropped. 
Alt  their  other  forms  were  modelled  with  a  re 
gard  to  -convenience  and  to  the  dispalcli  of 


IMLAND. 

H«  hkd  iNid  MBo  experience  of  the 
ef  Ireland  darinf  the  last  recess,  and 
iM  testiiy,  that  in  the  parts  he  had  visited 
there  leigaed  the  meet  perfect  peace  and  sub- 
■hcdience  to  the  laws.  In  those  parts 
id  for  aiany  years  been  distinguished 
and  comnotioo,  all  was  qnieti 
wcte  collected  where  thiey  bad  never  been 
helbre ;  leases  were  eagerly  souKht-^ 
an  wifbiling  proof  of  retnrainf  order,  since, 
of  distnrbance,  the  peasantry  chose  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  rather  than 
thenselves  with  the  oblifations  of  a 
He  gave  ministers  doe  credit  for  their 
i;  much  food  had  arisen  from  the  tithe 
cesnaalatioB  and  the  insurrection  act,  and  a 
deal  BBore  from  the  police  act.  But  it 
io<  to  ministerial  policy  that  the  tran- 
qaillify  of  Ireland  conld  be  attributed.  Ire- 
improving,  because  she  was  more 
the  condition  of  the  people  was 
and  their  morals  rose  with  it.  Agricul- 
Fhlch  was  the  basis  of  their  weal&,  was 
1  prices,  and  Enj^lish  capital  was  rap  idly 
into  Irish  commerce.  Some  canies  of 
irritation  reaained  which  had  not  been  noticed. 
He  particiilarly  alluded  to  the  Bible  Societies 
— theae  crasades,  as  lie  might  venture  to  call 
them,  against  the  settled  sentiments  of  morals 
and  religion  wliich  prevailed  among  the  Irish, 
fie  lad  tracked  their  course  through  the  coun- 
ties, and  he  had  observed  agitations  and  tumult 
to  he  their  uniform  efect.  With  education  on 
their  lips,  proselytiam  was  the  object  liidden  in 
the  hearts  of  Hie  Bible  Missionaries,  and  they 
refrained  from  no  measures,  however  detri- 
mental to  the  public  peace,  to  effect  it  With 
the  penniasion  of  tiie  house  he  would  read  a 
few  pasnges  from  their  own  account  of  a  meet- 
ing of  die  Carlow  Bible  Society.  There  was  a 
stroma  dsposition  to  theological  controversy 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy, 
and  at  tlds  naeeting  three  sufficient  champions 
were  appointed  on  each  side,  to  try  wiiat  was 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  questions  between 
Hot  he  would  proceed  :— 
**  llr.  M*Sweeney  : — I  choose  to  personate  a 
Secinian :  how  will  von  convince  me,  on  vour 
ovn  principles,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
Mem  Prnttr  eti  m^for  me— my  lather  is  greater 
than  I.     How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Ifr.  Pope: — By  fair  legitimate  reasoning. 
If  the  Redeemer  be  declared  God  in  very  many 
pnsages,  as  I  have  shown  this  morning  that  he 
■,  then  we  most  look  for  some  explanation  of 
the  paaaages  that  will  not  militate  against  them. 
I  ia^afre,  '  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the 
Savionr  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  without 
compramiainghis  essential  divini^r  ?'  The  an- 
swer is  obvious — in  his  mediatorial  office,  and 
ifl  his  human  nature.  This,  then,  is  the  expla- 
aaiiaa  I  would  give:  Christ,  while  one  with 
the  Father,  and  equal  to  him  in  his  Godhead,  is 
inferior  to  the  Father  in  his  mediatorial  capa- 
city«  and  in  Ids  manhood. 

Mr.  M*Sweeney :— That  will  not  do.  Sir; 
yon  have  proved  nothing— -prou  have  given  an 
rtpiaiiation  that  may  satisfy  yourself  of  there 
letng  nothing  in  the  pawage  inconsistent  with 
the  equality  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  consi- 
dmd  as  to  his  divine  nature. 

Mr.  Pope : — I  doo*t  know  what  the  gentle- 
man aeste  Vy  *  proving  nothing.' 

Mr.  irSweeney :— '  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I.*  Ton  have  not.  Sir,  explained  this 
text  so  as  to  satisfy  a  Soctnian,  though  you 
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spolLe  for  thfee  hours  and  a  half,  and  daring 
your  speech  you  wandered  consideiahly  from 
the  subject"  (lauchter). 

**  Mr.  Pope : — I  certainly  did  speak  for  a 
long  period,  but  I  deny  that  I  wandered  from 
the  subject  (load  cries  of  *^  answer  the  qnet* 
tion  now**). 

Mr.  Daly:<— Mr,  Pope  has  answered  the 
question,  and  1  appeal  to  you  all  if  this  is  not 
nir  play.  Should  not  be  answer  the  question 
now  i  you  are  all  honest  Irish  fellows,  and  I 
am  sure  like  fidr  play* 

Mr.  M*Sweeney ;— I  will  refer  to  toe  Chair- 
man, whether  you  have  answered  the  question 
or  not. 

Colonel  Rochfort : — I  mast  decline  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  on  the  snbject  (bravo, 
and  loud  cheers). 

A  gentleman  noticing  the  dispodton  to  riot, 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  meeting.  The  scene 
of  tumult  which  followed  tbiji  proposition  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  I'he  Chairman  endea* 
voured  to  calm  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw  endeavoured  to  addrom  ttiem;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  a  word  from  him.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  intention  of  the  nM>b,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  rov.  gent  from  being  Imard,  but 
to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  towards  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  on  the  platform.  The  temporary 
barriers  were  thrown  down,  sev^al  of  the 
candles  extinguished,  and  a  scene  of  riot  and 
confusion  tooK  places  at  once  disgusting  and 
disgraceful.  The  doors  of  the  chapel  had  been 
closed,  and  the  violent  knocklngs  and  yells  of 
those  without  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  officer  commanding 
the  police,  intimuted  to  the  clergy  of  the  Esta* 
blisbed  Church,  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
their  lives,  unless  they  immediately  retired. 
The  Rev.  Memrs.  IWingfield,  Duly,  Pope,  and 
Jameson,  were  obliged  to  scale  a  wall  eigiit 
feet  high,  and  escaped  the  attacks  and  insults 
of  an  infuriate  rabble. 

Mr.  Clowry  asked  if  the  meeting  was  ad- 
jouroed,  and  for  what  period. 

Chairman.— The  meeting  is  adjourned  sine 
die, 

Mr.  Clownr. — ^Then  I  am  quite  satisfied  for 
the  present  (loud  and  triumphant  cheers). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connell  then  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  gave  thanks  to  Ciod  for  the  triumph 
which  had  been  achieved,  and  also  to  Col. 
Rochfort  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  it*'  (loud  laughter  from  all  sides 
of  the  honse). 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  efects  produced 
by  the  efforts  of  those  gentlemen  who  went  over 
to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholics  or 
Ireland.  Since  the  institution  of  the  Amocia- 
tion,  however,  these  heats  and  anunosities  were 
given  up  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  They  trusted 
their  political  interests  to  that  body,  and  hence 
their  readlncM  in  contributing  to  the  rent  He 
could  amure  the  house,  on  his  own  experience, 
of  the  entire  confidence  of  (he  Catholics  in  the 
Association.  Should  this  measure « therefore, 
pass  into  a  law,  all  hopes  of  obtaining  redrem 
by  constitutional  means  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  no  man  conld  answer  for  the  extent  or  mis- 
chief of  the  consequences. 

Sir  N.  CoUkurttn  after  observing  that  the 
Catholic  Association  was  at  variance  with  the 
laws  and  the  c<»stitntion,  said  that  he  had  been 
told  of  a.  person  of  great  respectabUity,  who  had 
set  his  fece  against  the  collection  of  the  Catholic 
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yeal  ■pon  his  ealatc,  haTiiup  reeelf ed  tbe  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  priest  of  the  parish  s — **  Dear 
Sir, — A  report  is  current  here,  that  you  have 
Y  interfered  to  prevent  yoor  tenants  from  con* 
'    tribnting  to  (he  Catholic  rent.    May  I,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  possible  (load  cheers 
from  the  Opposition)  request  that  you  will  give 
^  ne  leave  to  contradict,  in.  tbe  most  positive 
way,  a  report  so  unworthy  of  you,  as  I  am 
obliged,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  days,  to  render 
an  account  of  those  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  the  collection  of  the  rent"  (renewed  cheers 
from  the  Opposition).    He  couid  not  but  ?lew 
such  proceedings  with  alarm,  and  be  trusted  in 
the  wisdom  of  GoTemment,  which  bad  dene  so 
•much  of  late  for  tlie  peace  and  welfare  of  Ire- 
4and,  to  put  down  the  Association. 

Col.  Jkmiesy  upon  mature  deliberation,  could 
make  out  no  case  of  such  exigency-  as  would 
justify  tbe  passing  of  this  bill;  and  without 
that  exigency  the  house  would  not  be  justified 
in  passing  it    It  was  fallacious,  to  sa  v  that  this 
measure  waslevelled  equally  againsttne  Orange 
Societies  as  against  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  Orange  Societies  were  held  together  by  ties 
•much  stronger  than  their  hatred  to  Catholics) 
attdthe  power  they  found  themselves  in  posses- 
sion «f  was  a  much  firmer  bond  of  union  than 
any  oaths  by  which  they  miglit  bind  themselves, 
if  it  were  seally  tbe  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  pnt  down  that  society,  and  tbe  spirit  of  party 
-of  which  it  was  tbe  main  cause^  the  ready  and 
the  only -means  of  eifooting  that  intention  would 
be,  to  dose  all  thosiB  ofilces  to  which  the  Catho- 
lics were  by  law  ineligible,  agsinst  Orangemen 
also,  and  to  make  the  tests  of  eligibility  to  all 
candidates  for  any  ot&ce,'tbat  they  should  be- 
long to  no  secret  tocieties,  -either  of  one  sect 
or  the  other.    He  was  not  tbe  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  but  he  must  say  he  thought 
it  was  too  hard  to  treat  the  debates  of  that  body 
with  the  severity  which  had  been  applied  to 
them,  and  to  scan  with  such  unusual  rigour  the 
expressions  which  had  been  used  by  tbe  natives 
of  a  country  not  famous  for  that  cautious  pru- 
dence which  distinguished  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     The   calculation  which  had  been 
mside  of  tbo  amount  of  tbe  rent,  which  tbe  rt. 
faon.    gent.  {Mr.    Peel)  had    represented  as 
A),O0OI.  a  year,  was  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  rent  was  dying  a  natural 
death  when  the  Government  announced  its  in- 
tention of  checking  its  future  progress.    The 
consequence  was,  that  the  next  weekly  collec- 
tion was  double  the  amount  of  that  preceding 
this  announcement.    He  had  been  informed, 
by  a  fHend  of  his,  that  not  one  shilling  had  been 
contributed  to  the  rent  in  bis  immediate  neis^h- 
bourhood,  nor  in  the  greater  pml  of  the  same 
county.    He  was  satisfied  that  (he  only  object 
of  the  people  who  contributed  to  this  fund  was 
to  ensure  that  fair  admhdstratloB  of  law,  which 
had  been  beretofiDre  in  so  many  instances  denied 
to  them.    It  was  too  aotoriously  true,  that  in 
Ireland  there  was  one  law  for  tbe  rich  and 
another  for  tbe  poor;  and  he  was  persuaded, 
that  if  the  Catholic  peasant  could  be  convbced 
that  justice  wonid  be  meted  out  to  him  with 
impartiality,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  bis  miserable  pittance  to  swell  the 
amount  of  this    rent.    Another  cause  of  dis- 
content was  the  small  number  of  Catholics  in 
Cubllc  employment.    Of  two  thousand  offices 
I  Ireland  to  which  they  were  eligible,  they 
only  held  one  hundred;  in  other  words,  tbe 


proportion  was  twenty  to  one.  Instead  of  beings 
as  with  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  Hie 
Catholic  population  in  point  of  numbers  it 
ought  to  be,  directly  the  reverse.  Could  we 
be  surprised  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
feel  a  soreneu  at  such  treatment,  or  that  they 
should  express  their  feelings  in  somewhat  do 
guarded  language?  To  illustrate  the  mamier 
in  which  justice  was  admiriistered  in  Ireland, 
he  would  observe  that  a  young  man,  who  bad 
been  out  shooting,  happened  on  his  return  to 
pass  tbe  farm-yard  of  a  Catholic  in  which  tbiere 
was  a  dog.  For  some  cause  or  other  this  per* 
son  shot  the  dog;  and  when  the  son  of  the 
farmer  came  out  to  remonstrate,  be  shot  bim 
also.  The  father  then  came  out,  and  seeing 
his  son  lying  dead  before  bim,  addressed  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  upon  which  he  was  shot  t<M»  (a  laugh). 
For  this,  the  person  who  had  committed  the 
oumge  was  tried  and  acquitted.  He  would  add, 
that  thid  story  had  been  published  repeatedly, 
without  being  contradicted.  The  hon.  member 
concluded  by  expressing  bis  determination  to 
oppose  the  measure  before  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Dokerty  had  more  tiian  oace    heard  it 
said  that  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  nercr 
had  so  great  an  enemy  as  the  Association;  and 
the   two  speeches  which   he  had   last  heard 
convinced  bim  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion. 
The  gallant  colonel  who  had  just  sat  down,  bad 
invariably  opposed  tbe  Catholic  claims,  and 
yet  was  found  on  tbe  present  occasion,  support- 
ing the  Catholic  Association.    The  hon.  hart. 
(Sir  N.  Coltburst)  had  invariably  supported 
tbe  Catholic  claims,  and  now  came  forward,  to 
vote  for  putting  down  the  Catholic  Assoclattoo 
(hoar,  hear).    Could  ooy  doubt  remain  after 
those  speeches,  as  to  tbe  Hght  in  which  the 
Association  was  held  by  tbe  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the   Catholic  claims?    To  those 
claims  be  was  decidedly  friendly ;  bat  he  most 
also  avow,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Catholic 
Association  was  irreconeileable  with  the  spiiit 
of  tbe   constitution.     The  alarm  which  that 
Association  had  created  in  Ireland  vras  deep, 
genera],  and,  in  his  mind,  just.    It  pervaded 
the  whole  Protestant  body,  and  was  not  only 
felt  by  Orangemen,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
Catholics,  but  by  every  tober,  rational  sum. 
Any  man  acquainted  with  Ireland  must  know, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  had  In  late 
times  beset  that  country,  Imd  been  the  exbt- 
ence  of  delegated  bodies.    In  England,  thev 
had  riotous  mob-meetings ;  and  th«  laws  fa  each 
country  were  pointed  against  the  evils  pecu- 
liar to  each.     The  Act  of  Charles  II.  was 
framed  for  the  suppression  of  mobs  in  Eng- 
land,  while  laws  had  been  passed  in  Ireland 
for  putting  down  illegal  associations.    Of  all 
tbe  assemblies  which   had    ever   been    seen 
in  Ireland,  none  had  yet  gone  the  length  of 
the  Catholic   Association   (hear,   hear).     He 
had  read   the  debates  of  the  Association  in 
the  papers,  which  were  considered  its  organs, 
and  he  must  say,  that  their  tendency  waste  ex- 
cite discontent,  and  the  plain  intention  of  the 
assembly  was  to  frighten  Government  into  a  com- 
pliance with  their  demands ;  not  by  argument, 
but  by  intimidation    (hear,  hear).     Such   an 
assembly  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England 
for  (Hie  week;  and  if  it  would  be  dangerous  in 
England,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  obviously  far  more  dangerous  in 
Ireland  (hear,  hear).    The  declarations  of  the 
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vcre  addfewed  to  what  they  well 
kmem  t»lM  tke  itate  of  the  people,  and  to  that 
ifdhiiity    which     they    aedalomly*  endea- 
▼OTnd  to  pnwMkie.    One  of  their  orators  (Mr. 
SUall)  had  decland,  ^  that  there  wan  in  Ire< 
laad  BB  iaanieDae  maaa  of  population  uniformly 
actios  oader  tlieiafl«cace  of  pasiion,rather  than 
•f  reuoa  ;  men  who  have  iojories  to  revenue  i 
vho  are  bouod  to  the  toil  by  no  tie,  cheered  hy 
DO  lolace,  and  who  have  aothinf^  but  animal 
iu^tiact  to  attach    them  to  existence ;    who 
■tooat  the  scaflbld  with  alacrity,  and  leap  from 
H  with  a  boandi*'    Such  was  their  avowed 
ia^aage,  aad  aach  the  state  of  thln^  on  which 
ihej  foaaded  their  hope&    He  proceeded  to 
say*  that  freqneot  allusions  had  been,  made  to 
the  partial  admioiatration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
Kev,  he   would  say,  and  the  experience  of 
some  years  eatiUed  him  to  aay  it,  that  the  Ga- 
tholicB  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the  fullest  and  fair- 
^  adodniatration  of  j-ustice.     He  affirmed* 
witbaat  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  Irish 
mi  uikt  I ,  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  equally 
•pea  lo  the  rich  and  the  poor,  without  distinc- 
tioa    of    religious    sentiments     (bear,   bear). 
Two  yearn  ago«  a  petition  on  the  mal-admini8- 
of  justice  in  Ireland,  bad  been  in- 
to tlie  member  for  Winchelsea  (Mr. 
i).     Upon  that  occasion  the  learned 
aa^,  tliat  lie  was  nent  into  the  house 
,  without  a  fact  to  sustain   the 
,    Tliat  his  own  statement  mif^ht  not 
that  character,  he  would  proceed  from 
to  proof.    The  minutes  of  the  evi- 
givea  1>efore  the  Committee  appointed 
for  ia^airiaf  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  had  been 
laid  aa  tbe  table  of  the  house,   and  would  in  a 
few  days  be  ia  the  hands  of  the  memhers.  From 
dim  evidence  he  should  state  some  points.    In 
the  fint  i^ace,  Mr.  Blackburn,  a  gentleman  of 
maay  j^ears*  experience,  and  who  eiyoyeda 
higb  chaiacter  for  intelligence  and  uprightness 
bear),  had  been  examined.    He    was 
alMit  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  administra- 
twa  of  jnatice  in  Ireland.    He  answered,  that 
he  hdioTed  it  was  pnrely  administered.    Tbe 
next  witoeas  was  Mr.  Bennet,  irho  had  been  a 
Kiag't  coaaael  for  18  years,  and  whose  expe- 
lieace  was  very  extensive.    He  coincided  en- 
tirely with  Mr.  Blackburn.    The  third  witness 
was  Mr.  Jaslice  Day.    He  was  asked  whether 
he  lieiieved  that  the  people  had  as  much  con- 
ia  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire» 
i  ia  tbis  country — and  this  question  was 
rrplairord  as  not  re&rring    to  the   superior 
ot  justice,  but  to  tlM  local  administra- 
and  to  the  juries  of  which  they  were  corn- 
He  answered,  **  Ihat  in  bis  opinion  jns- 
as  everywhere  fairly  administered  in 
Oa  the  circuits  before  hi.rt,  the  juries 
were  fiuriy  composed  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
iestaats,  ia  equal  proportions.    The  grand  ju- 
ries gpaerally  contained  a  majority  of  Protes- 
laol8»becao«e  the  Catholic  gentlemen  who  were 
eligible  to  serve,  bore  only  a  small  proportion 
to  fbe  Proteslaats  of  the  same  class.*'    He 
to  call  the  attention  of   the  gallant 
to  the  latter  foct,  as  It  explained  a 
to  which  he  bad  alluded,  respect- 
lag  the  amaU  proportion  of  Catholics  who  held 
eCccs  la  Ireland.    Mr.  Justice  Day  was  then 
sahely  whether  bethought  that  Catholics  and 
PrsteshMBte  acted  impartially,  and  without  re- 
fereaee  to  their  religious  sentimentsi    *'  Ob, 
LordP  replied  thejudge,  **  in  their  capacity 


of  jurors,  religion  never  enters  Into  their  minds 
at  air'  (a  laugh)}  and  he  further  stated,  that 
**  he  never  met  with  any  mixture  of  religious 
opinion  which  had  prejudiced  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.'*     Gbd  grant,  that  after  the 
attempts  of  the  Assocntion  to  poison  the  (bun- 
tains  of  justice,  no  future  judge  might  have 
to  say  that  his  experience  has  led  to  a  dif- 
ferent conviction.    He  was  sure  that  if  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  required 
to  be  purified,  it  was  not  by  sucb  means  as  that 
Association  had  leconrse  to.    A  case  Imd  re^ 
cently  happened  within  bis  own  experience, 
which  showed  tbe  mischievous  tendency  of  tbe 
Association.    A  transaction  had  taken   place 
which  the  Association  undertook  to  investigate ; 
and  having  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fit  subject  for 
an  action,  proceedings  had,  in  consequence,. 
been  commenced.    That  action,  io  which  the 
defendant  was  a  Protestant,  now  stood  for  trial 
in  one  of  tbe  most  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland, 
where  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tants was  at  least  ten  to  one.    It  was,  there- 
fore, more  than  probable  that  the  action  would 
he  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  ten  Catholics 
to  two  Protestants.     Let  it  not,  too,  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Association  had  declared  the 
defendant's  conduct  unjust  and  flagrant;  and 
be  woiild  ask,  after  this,  aad  after  a  Catholic 
prelate  had  said,  that  the  Catholic,  who  was 
not  with  the  Association,  was  against  his  re* 
ligion  and  his  country,  could  tbe  jury  come  un- 
biassed  to  the  trial  i    This  Association  was  aU 
together  an  abuse.    They  had  announced  the 
object  of  their  assembly  to  be  for  tbe  purpose 
of  petitioning  i  they  had  sat  from  February  to 
July,  and  they  had  done  any  thing  but  peti- 
tion.   They  had  endeavoured  assiduously  to 
inflame  the  people,  they  had  travestied  the 
forms  of  this  house,  they  bad  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, had  received  reports,  and  had  investi- 
gated  and  prononaced  upon  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  crisses.    A^  that  was  wanted  to 
render  the  parody  at  once  complete  and  mis-^ 
chievouswas,  that  they  should  levy  taies — and 
had  they  not  now  done  so  ?    They  were-  told 
that  these  were  voluntary  contributions ;  but 
they  could  know  little  of  Ireland  who  believed 
that  wealth  was  there  so  redundant,  as  to  af- 
ford any  volontanr  contribution.   It  was  a  tax». 
and  was  levied  by  the  most  powerful  engine 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people — we  influence  of  the  Catholic 
church.-  This  Association  was  in  fkct  a  Parlia- 
ment   If,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Ireland,  they  would  then 
fall  within  the  provisioos  of  the  Convention 
Act  I  they  said,  therefore,  that  they  virtually 
represented  themi    that  they  were  not  ap- 
pointed, but  adopted  by  the  Catholics  i  whije, 
in  fact,  they  wore  for  all  mischievous  puri>oses 
as  much  representatives  as  if  they  had  been  ac-« 
tually  appointed.    He,  for  one,  would  rather,  , 
if  this  Association  must  exist,  that  the  security 
of  election  should  be  placed  round  them.    The 
Catholic   Committee  was  appointed    in    this 
way ;  but  If  that  were  not  permitted,  dfitrliori^ 
the  present  association  onght  liot    But  it  was 
said,  that  though  the  Association  could  not  be 
defended  on  legal  and  constitutional  principles, 
yet  they  had  done  somethbg  which  entitled 
them  to  favourable  considerations — ^tbey  had 
tranquillized  Ireland.    That  Ireland  was  tran- 
quil he  knew  %  and  he  likewise  knew  that  the- 
Association  existed  i  but  he  could  not  dlscove^ 
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any  conncxloo  betweeo  the  two  farU  (bear, 
hear).  In  bis  opinion,  the  wise  and  temperate 
mearares  of  the  illustrious  nobleman  at  the 
head  of  tiie  Irish  Government  bad  won  the  coun- 
try to  tranquillity  j  but  suppose  that  Eman- 
cipation should  not  be  granted  to  the  Catholics, 
would  they  continue  to  tranquillize  Ireland  ? 
If  they  had  the  power  of  pacif  ving  her  now, 
they  would  then  be  able  and  willing  to  excite 
domestic  troubles.  And  were  the  members  of 
that  body  to  be  allowed  to  tell  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  six  millions  of  united  men  could 
not  be  subdued — that  they  would  find  in  every 
field  a  redoubt,  in  every  mount  a  fortress,  and 
that  thev  would  shake  olf  theUr  oppressors  like 
**  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane  ?^'  He,  how- 
ever,  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Catholics,  that  he  was  convinced, 
if  Parliament  should  decide  that  the  Assaociar 
tion  was  an  unconstitutional  body,  that  they 
would  at  once  submit.  He  knew  that  they  pos- 
sessed among  them  talents  and  abilitiessuliicient 
to  enable  them  to  foil  the  eiforts  of  Parliamentfor 
a  lung  time ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  they  would 
not  attempt  to  do  it  It  could  not  be  suppo&ed 
that  the  respectable  part  of  the  Catholics — 
such  men  as  Lords  Kenmare  and  Glengall — 
would  lend  themselves  to  any  illegal  proceed- 
ings. It  would  be  recollected  that  in  1782  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  for  sup- 
pressing the  volunteer  associations.  In  1793, 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  who  had  been  one  of  the  vo- 
lunteers in  arms,  spoke  of  that  measure  in  the 
following  terms:—**  Providentially  this  House 
at  last  awakened  from  its  torpor*  and  by  a 
single  resolution  put  down  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  many  excel- 
lent men,  who  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
acting  illegally  |  but  the  moment  they  were  In- 
formed of  their  error,  by  the  resolution  of  Par- 
liament, .they  dispersed."  That  such  might  be 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  his 
earnest  wish,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholics 
themselves,  and  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dommiek  Brmpue  said,  that  whatever 
alarm  the  Association  had  created  In  this  coun- 
try, it  had  done  more  to  advance  the  Catholic 
cause  than  any  thing  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Association  was  not  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  he  would  not 
say  that  it  was  i  but  it  was  more  so  than  the 
Insurrection  Act,  the  Whiteboy  Act,  and  the 
90,000  troops  kept  up  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear). 
If  this  country  would  persist  in  refusing  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  just  rights, 
be  could  not  feel  himself  justified  In  imposing 
any  fresh  restriction  upon  them.  If  the  bill 
should  pass.  It  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  >hape  of  the  danger,  supposing 
danger  to  exist.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  driven  to  rebel- 
lion I  he  knew,  from  his  own  observation,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  meanest,  relied  upon  the  justice  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  disappointment  must  produce  dis- 
affection,  and  disaffection  in  Ireland  would 
now  be  a  more  serious  matter  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  since  which  period  the  people 
had  become  richer  and  better  educated.  If  the 
urstem  of  coercion  should  be  persisted  in. 
Parliament  could  not  stop  with  a  bill  for  put- 
ting down  Illegal  assemblies ;  they  most  pass 
a  perpetual  Insurrection  Act,  and  maintain  an 
army  of  lOOvOOO  men.  The  people  of  Ireland, 
at  the  present  nomeatj  were  fall  of  hope  i  and 


It  behoved  the  Parliament  and  people  of  this 
country,  to  take  care  that  it  should  not  b'*  dl»- 
appoin4ed  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  FT.  Williams  remarked,  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  was  the  religious  animositj 
which  pervaded  every  portion  of  society,  and 
entered  more  or  less  into  every  transaction. 
It  was  desirable  to  allay  that  animosity,  and  to 
unite  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Christian 
love ;  to  negative  the  motion  before  the  houae 
would  be  considered  as  a  triumph  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  so  confirm  the  present  irritation.  On  that 
l^und,  he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  bringing^ 
in  the  bill,  though  he  would  not  pledge  himself 
to  support  it  in  all  his  details  hereafter. 

Mr.  JL  Martin  thought  that  this  bill  must  fall 
in  its  operation,  and  should  therefore  oppose 
it  s  although  he  was  not  disposed  to  think  the 
Association  the  less  dangerous,  because  it  had 
tranquillixed  Ireland.  If  they  could  allay  the 
angry  billows,  they  had  the  power  to  raise 
them  again.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Ca- 
tholics bad  committed  a  great  error  in  intrusting 
their  petition  to  the  hon.  bart.  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  ; 
because,  when  the  Catholic  question  Was>a|^. 
tated  last  session,  the  hon.  bart.  and  ten  or 
twelve  other  members,  walked  away,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Warre  believed  that  the  diseases  under 
which  Ireland  laboured,  required  a  very  dif- 
ferent remedy  from  the  present  bill.  Let  the 
Association  be  put  down,  as  it  might,  in  name  « 
— in  spirit,  not  a  week  could  elapse  before  it 
would  be  renewed.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
policy  of  England,  as  regarded  religions  tole- 
ration, so  far  behind  that  of  many  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  her  imoiediate  neighbours. 
The.  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
seemed  to  be  standing  still  in  point  of  Intellect 
and  civilization,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  advancing.  What  was  the  case  In  Ger- 
many— what  in  Holland  and  Belgium?  The 
people  in  those  countries,  disunitea  upon  every 
other  point,  had  no  religious  dissensions;  be- 
cause tbey  had  no  religious  exclusions.  The 
present  bill,  like  its  predecessors,  would  place 
Ireland  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which 
she  stood  at  present. 

*  Mr.  C.  W.  JVjftm  was  far  fk-om  flattering  him- 
self that  the  measure  now  proposed,  or  any 
other,  would  tranquillize  Ireland,  nnleu 
accompanied  by  Emancipatian  ;  but  he  did  not 
therefore  agree  that  because  the  grand  remedy 
for  existing  evils  in  Ireland  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  house  should  sit  still  supinely,  and 
not  apply  to  these  pressing  evils,  the  best  re-^ 
medy  which  lay  within  its  power.  He  regretted 
the  conduct  of  the  Association,  chiefly  for  the 
mischief  which  It  had  done  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  But  mischievous  as  the  Association  had 
been,  they  might  rely  that  worse  was  yet  to 
come.  He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  state  of 
exasperation  into  which  such  a  body  would  at* 
last  provoke  itself:  let  the  house  look  at  the 
effect,  in  the  way  of  exasperation,  which  it 
would  produce  upon  others.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  Catholic  Association  had  formed 
itself  once  recognized,  what  was  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  counter-associations  among  the 
Protestants  ?  And  then  would  such  bodies  pro- 
ceed coolly,  and  with  forbearance  ?  Or  would 
they  not  go  on  contending  from  day  to  day  with 
increasing  exasperation — one  act  of  quarrel  or 
violence  leading  only  to  another  still  more  out- 
rageous, until,  in  the  end,  the  wbola  country 
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•y  aad  ioYoIf ed  In  tbe  4i>pote  ? 
!■  jwtiee — in  ctmuDoa  aenic    the  house  bad 
■o  tlttrmmAw  $  it  mast  either  put  down  the 
CaAolic  Aflioclatioii,  or  repeal  the  lawf  forbid- 
di^  all  ttAer  Anociatioiia.    The  laws  most  be 
e^vllj    operative.      He    bad    always   been 
ittn^m  Id  pnt  down  tbe  Orange  Associations, 
•at  so  B*^  from  a  fsar  of  the  mischief  which 
Ihcy  did  in  themselves,  as  from  the  dread  that 
Ibej   wviild   lead  to    the  fonnation  of  such 
bodies  aft  the  Catholic  Association.    In  fact, 
tbe  sysii  sii  of  association  was  one  of  the  creat 
canes  of  Ireland.    Whether  it  was  a  CaAoIic 
Aworintima,    or   Peep-of-Day-Boys,   White- 
boys,  Defenders,  Hearts  of  Oak— no  matter 
;,  so  long  as  such  associations  existed, 
in  tiM  conntry  was  hopeless.    Tbe 
these  societies  was  differently  ac- 
fbr; — some  said  that  they  proceeded 
fniB  the  feebleness  of  the  law,  and  tbe  uncer- 
tuaty  of  its  administration;  others  that  they 
prednccdthaft  feeblenemand  uncertainty  tliem- 
■Hvea*    Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  say  pre- 
caely  hswIlM  fact  was.    Where  tbe  law  was 
■eak,  sod  its  adnunistratiQn  uncertain,  men 
weald  l>e  driTen  into  associations  for  the  sake 
•f  obtsisilos  justice :  on  tbe  other  hand,  while 
mtk  private  leapies  were  in  operation,  public 
jastke  never  could  be  done.    This  principle 
aaa  univenal.    In  Scotland  for  years  after  tbe 
UsnoB,  the  administration  of  justice  bad  been 
nost  feeble  I   before  a  jury  of  one  clan,  no 
naa  of  anoAer  could  nave  a  fkir  trial.    No 
Inagtr  hack  than  1756  an  instance  to  this  eflbct 
bsd  oecarred  In  the  trial  of  one  Stuart    Tbe 
panel  had  observed,  that  it  was  the  first  time  it 
•apposed  possible  that  a  Stuart  could 
ir  hearing  before  a  jury  of  Campbells, 
aifb  a  Campbell  (the  Duke  of  Argyle  having 
gme  down  ezprMly  for  the  occasion)  sitting 
•sihejad^ge.    With  reference  to  the  present 
TMssoiii,    bad  It   been  an  act  peculiarly   to 
pat  down  the  Catholic  Association,  he  would 
never  have  consented  to  It — ^for  he  would  never 
hne  consented  to  any  law  wbirh  was  to  make 
a  fifeienco  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  ; 
bat  he  sapported  the  present  bill,  as  one  which 
struck  e^nally  at  societies  on  both  sides.   Hon. 
fcsts.  s^  timt  the  measure  would  be  ineffec- 
taal ;  he  hoped  otherwise,  and  be  thought  that 
Ae  mare  expremion  of  parliamentary  opinion 
weuld  kttye  its  effect.    Let  the  house  look  at 
of  coercion  which  it  had  been  found 
to  pam  in  this  country.    They  were 
Ml  of  loop-holes,  every  one  of  them,  by  which 
Ibey  might  be  evaded ;  but  they  had  succeeded, 
ae  tbe  country  had  a  wUIingnen  to  con- 
itself  to  tbe  desire  of  the  legislature  | 
i  a  doubt  that  even  tbe  disc  union, 
already  taken  place  with  respect 
Id   lie    Catholic    Association,  would   induce 
many  to  abandon  it.    Those  who  really  desired 
te  piosnote  the  Catholic  claims,  would  feel 
thai,  fai  continuing  with  the  Association,  ihey 
cause  which  they  believed  they  were 
For  himself  he  should  support 
I,  from  whatever  ouarter,  or  under 
'circnmstances,  it  wasbronght  forward. 
Xr.  Caia^  could  conceive  no  question  more 
ImiBriniii  to  tbe  empire  at  large,  than  that  be- 
fore foe  Imnse.    With  regard  to  tbe  professions 
of  sama  members  of  the  cabinet,  he  would  say 
piahsly^foiit,  to  long  as  they  held  place  under 
a  Gov<ifimMt  wbidi  made  tbe  concession  of 
Emanclpite  inpoaBible,  so  long  he  should 
hiYa  oo  foM  in  Ibeir  aHonuicef ,  Knd  should 


cautloa  both  tbe  Catholics  and  the  country  to 
place  no  faith  in  their  assurances;  for  he 
thought,  and  he  had  no  hesiution  in  avowing  his 
opinion,  that  men  who  could  be  faithless  in  one 
point,  were  not  very  likely  to  be  trustworthy 
in  anothjer.  The  rt  hon  gent.  (Mr.  Wynn)  said, 
that  he  would  put  down  this  Association,  be- 
cause it  led  to  counter-associations.  Why,  it 
was  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  counter-asso- 
ciation, created  in  opposition  to  those  Orange 
Societies  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  de- 
nounced. He  hoped  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land would  continue  united ;  and  as  long  as 
they  assembled  In  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner,  he  trusted  they  would  continue  to  prem 
their  clafans  upon  Parliament  until  they  ob- 
tained them.  He  never  remembered  to  have 
beard  a  minister  demand  the  suppression  of 
meetSngs  to  dlscum  grievances  upon  proof  so 
defectiao  M  that  offered  by  the  Sec.  for  Ire- 
land. Htre  was  the  country  In  an  unexampled 
state  of  tranquiUitv  i  a  society,  the  proceedings 
of  wUch.were  all  public;  no  insurrection 
threatened ;  no  green-bag  produced  ;  none  of 
the  ordinary  parapbernalia  set  out  which  should 
give  weight  tosueba  demand;  and  yet  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  which  forbad 
the  Catholics  from  seeking  to  attain  their 
rights.  True  it  was  alleged  that  great  fears  as 
to  this  Association  were  entertained  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  was  amured  that  no  such  appre- 
hension existed.  The  timid  might,  perhaps, 
be  alarmed ;  the  designing  would  pretend  to  be 
so ;  but  ministers  knew  that  no  cause  for  alarm 
existed.  To  talk  of  the  Catholic  Association 
resisting  the  bill  was  absurd;  they  would 
anticipate  it.  Before  the  measure  could  pass, 
the  Association  against  which  it  pointed  would 
have  faded  away,  to  meet  again  In  some  other 
form,  equally  suited  to  its  purposes.  But  if 
the  house  thought,  that  by  bringing  in  this 
bill,  the  progress  of  their  great  work  would  be 
impeded — ^that  the  concentration  of  their  num- 
bers would  be  checked,  and  their  collections 
of  money  for  general  purposes  prevented — 
they  would  find  themselves  disappointed.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  charges  against  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  to  the  alleged  intemperance  of  their 
discussions,  and  particularly  to  the  phrase — 
^*  By  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen !"  The 
words  had  no  such  tendency  as  that  sought  to 
be  cast  upon  them.  The  hatred  alluded  to, 
was  not  the  hatred  of  Orangemen  personally, 
but  hatred  of  a  system  of  bigotry,  and  misrule, 
which  had  plundered  them,  crushed  them,  and 
trampled  on  them  for  centuries.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  their  hatred  to  this  system, 
diat  they  were  adjured  to  peace  and  good 
order,  from  joining  illegal  societies,  from  as- 
Isociating  with  Whiteboys,  or  any  other  bovs 
(laughter).  An  hon.  gent  said,  '*  What  will 
you  do  ?  Would  you  let  this  Association  go 
on  ?"  He  certainly  would  let  it  go  on ;  and  he 
believed  that,  as  far  as  it  was  attended  with  tbe 
collection  of  money  in  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world,  however  it  might  go  on 
in  other  respects,  in  that  respect  it  would  soon 
go  off.  For,  as  to  the  immense  sums  which  had 
already  been  collected,  and  of  which  the  possi- 
ble applicatipn  gave  so  much  alarm,  what 
aright  it  be  supposed  tbe  total  amount  collected 
throug^ut  Ireland  was  ?— 9,0001.  Why,  look 
at  tbe  Bible  Societiet— at  the  Methodist  So- 
cieties^-theirftinds  were  three,  four,  fifty  times 
as  gfeaL  He  could  not  but  wonder  how  Minis- 
ters>  to  ■  iewioor  which  might  otherwite  have 
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been  a  quiet  Mi€y  couM  have  fallen  i»to  the 
preaeat  measure.  It  waa  auji^ested  that  this 
aieasure  bad  arisen  on  the  Irteh  side,  and  bad 
been  adopted  in  England;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve this ;  nothing  rirauld  induce  him  to  believe 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesiey,  that  be  had  recom- 
mended the  present  measure,  uncoupled  with 
concession.  He  would  not  %o  into  report  and 
iTumour;  but  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
all  despatcbesr  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  an 
ad  ministration.  V^hen  that  was  the  case,  it  was 
better  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenient  ones ;  and 
say  to  the  House,  **•  You  must  legislate  in  the 
dark,*'  even  althou|fh  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  plead,  aS  the  rt.  hon.  Sec  fbr .  Ireland 
had  done,  upon  two  facts,  both  of  which  bad 
put  his  case  and  ari^umeot  oat  of  coart.  tn^ 
stead  of  adopting  this  tinkering,  petilbgging, 
little-minded  mode  of  proceeding,  they  should 
grant  £mancipation,,to  which,  he  believed,  the 
Catholics  were  now  fighting  thefar  way  by  means 
of  an  increase  of  property— by  means  of  an 
union  of  sentiment — ^by  means  of  an  extension 
of  information,  which  ultimately  mast  secure 
their  cause,  and  that,  ere  many  years  had 
passed. 

Mr.  Pbmkett  confessed,  that  he  never  had 
risen  in  that  assembly  with  emotions  of  greater 
pain,  nor  did  be  ever  approach  any  question 
with  feelings  of  deeper  apprehension,  than  he 
approached  this.  It  was  said  that  the  measure 
now  proposed  was  contrary  to  the  popular 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  it  was 
intended,  tfirough  a  breach  of  those  princi- 
ples, to  wound  Utte  Roman  Catholics.  The  mea- 
sure was  denounced,  by  gentlemen  whom  he 
highly  respected,  as  one  likely  to  be  attended 
with  circumstances  of  tlie  most  rntnnus  nature. 
These  were  heavy  imptttations j  but  he  must 
say,  that  down  to  the  present  moBMnt,  they 
rested  on  mere  assertion-<-they  were  unsop- 
por|ed  either  by  argument  or  proof.  Coming, 
now  ever,  from  persons  of  so  much  sincerity  and 
ability,  be  was  led  almost  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  to  distrust  the  proofs  which 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
those  gentlemen  was  capable  of  receivtug.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  appear  to  the  house  that 
the  proposed  measure  did  not  interfere  with  the 
popular  privileges  of  this  country ;  that  it  did 
not  affect  the  Catholic  question ;  and  he  confi- 
dently trusted  that  none  of  those  disastrous  con- 
aequences  would  flow  from  it  ivhich  some  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  anticipate.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  question  rested  on  another 
ground}  on  one  which  was  paramount  to  every 
other,  where  the  safety  of  the  State  was  io- 
▼olved — on  the  ground  of  imperious  necessity 
(hear,  hear).  Before  be  proceeded  further,  he 
would  recall  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  question.  It  had  been  argued  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  this  measure  attacked 
the  privileges  of  an  association  professing  to 
support  the  Catholic  claims;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  it  attacked  all  illegal  asso- 
ciations, whether  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
tholics or  against  tbem.  This  was  not  a  single 
measure ;  it  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  Throne,  in  reply  to 
vrii&ch  they  had  bound  themselves  to  take^the 
whole  state  of  Ireland  into  consideration  in  the 
coarse  of  the  session-^not  with  reference  to  any 
particular  point,but  with  reference  to  all  points; 
and  amongst  those,  of  course,  the  Cadiolic  ques- 
tion would  be  included.  He  could  apt,  there- 
fore! conceive,  how  the  tincerest  friend  lo 


Enmncipation  could  object  to  the  propoae^ 
measure,  accmnpanied  as  it  vras  by  the  declarm- 
tioo  contained  in  the  Speech.    His  Ikmi.  friend 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  wondered  why  such  a  measure 
bad  been  resorted  to,  when  it  was  admitted,  09 
all  hands,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.    True,  she  had  participated   in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire.     She  had 
been  enabled,  by  the  wise  and  temperate  mes-  \ 
snres  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  } 
government,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  were 
the  offspring  of  internal  tranquillity.  The  noble  ' 
marquis,  when  sent  to  Ireland,  found  that  coun- 
try bordering  00  rebellion.    By  his  impartiality 
and  decision  he  softened  down  the  feelings  of 
exasperation,  he  liberaliatedthe  system  of  Irish 
policy,  and  led  the  way  for  that  state  of  pablic 
reeling,  which  enabled  Ireland  to  share  In  the 
prosperity  which  was  then  flowing  over  the  em- 
pire.   She  was  lying,  almost  a  wreck  on  the 
breakers,  .and  by  nothing  but  hts  skilful  ma- 
nagement could  she  have  been  again  righted,  so 
as  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  anspiciona 
tide.    He  could  not  agree  in  the  assertion  that 
the  return  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland  was  attri- 
butable to  the  exertions  of  the  Associatioir. 
But,  even  if  that  position  were  true,  it  formed 
only  another  reason  for  adopting  the  present 
measure.    All  argument  as  to  the  measure  was 
at  an  end,  if  the  existence  of  so  formidable  a 
power  were  once  admitted.    If  die  Association 
could  put  down  those  iv ho  were  illegally  in- 
clined-—<:ou  Id  they  not  raise  them  up  again,  if 
they  thought  proper  ?    And  here  he  would  b**^ 
leave  to  say,  that  amimgst  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  in  effecting  thu  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, were  Ae  Catholic  priests  of  Irelaod — 
not  the  Catholic  Association,  who  arrogated  all 
the  merit — but  the  Catholic  clergy.    It  was 
they — and  he  said  it  in  justice  to  that  useful 
and  calnmniated  class— it  was.  they,  who  had 
preached  to  the  people  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion  and  of  peace.    Havii^  borne  this  testi- 
mony to  the  tranquil  IKy  of  Ireland,  it  was  proper 
to  revert  to  the  question,  **  Why,  in  so  flatterinf^ 
a  state  of  things,  do  you  bring  this  measure  for^ 
ward  ?*'    He  would  answer,  that,  although  be 
never  remembered  a  period  of  greater  pros- 
perity in  Ireland,  yet  he  never  recollected  a 
time  of  so  great  political  excitatioa.     That 
alarm  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
Protestants,  by  industrious  efforts;  that  it  had 
been   exaggerated  by  Interested  penons,  he 
readily  admitted.    But  the  desperate  cebduct 
of  this  society  had  tended  to  verify  the  fisars 
that  had  been  thus  conjured  up.    The  hon, 
member  for  Northampton  had  admitted    that 
amongst  the  Catholic  population,  be  had  ob- 
served a  more  intense  feeling  of  expectation 
than  he  ever  before  witnessed ;  and  he  asked, 
whether  this  was  not  a  reason  for  granting  the 
Catholic  claims  ?  He  sincerelv  wi&d  to  grant 
their  claims;  but  if  they  could  not  be  granted, 
was  the  legislature  not  to  make  provision  for 
any  circumstances  of  danger  which  they  might 
have  reason  to  apprehend  ?  The  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  appeared  extremely  attentive 
to  this  proposition.    He  would  therefore  re  pe^t 
his  question — If  Catholic  emancipation  were 
not-  granted,  were  they  to  adopt  no  meoAs  of 
obviating  the  effect  of  the  refusal  ?  Would  this 
refusal  be  submitted  to, or  resisted  (bear,  hear)  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  involved  the  justice 
of  the  measure  then  before  the  hoaie.    With 
those  who  contend. that  the  Catholic  qnesUAn 
vras  of  vital  importance,  and  called  for  ink- 
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«ft»pti<ni,  Ike  went  to  the  fall  ezteat; 
b«tif  ll^Mt«  pot  •»  «  |»ropo8ilioD,  that  il3  re- 
riiiliyJtiHi  III  ^e  effect  of  drawing  out  the 
phjacal  ioree  ecmiost  the  Government,  even  to 
the  Catholic  queation,  VFitb  all  bis  opinion  of 
its  iaipertaiicr,  lie  would  give  bis  decided 
He  would  not  argue  tbe  question 
an  alternative  before  him  (hear,  bear, 
hew)  I  Mid  tlie  friends  as  well  as  the  adversaries 
•f  Iha  caeae  were  bound  to  adept  the  same 
if  tfiey  valued  the  constitutioB*  He 
te  house  what  the  Catholic  As* 
It  was  clear  tljit  the  Asaocia- 
fouoded  upon  a  diflerent  principle 
fraas  aaj  of  the  ^'  numeroos  defiances  of  the 
hv"  whicb  have  been  wielded  in  that  unsettled 
cvBBtiy  fipoes  ttane  to  time.  A  namber  of  gen- 
dcBca  ted,  it  aeemed,  fonaed  themselves 
bla  a  cipby  sot  merely  for  the  purpose  of  for* 
sarfiag  <he  Catholic  question »  but  **  for  tbe 
rcdreaa  of  all  grievances,  local  or  general,  af- 
fccii^g  ike  people  of  Ireland.*'  With  this  view 
tej  had  mdertahen  the  great  question  of  Par. 
liiBii  iilai  J  Rrferna — die  Repeal  of  the  Union — 
*e  qoealioa  of  Tithes — the  Regulation  of  Cha  rch 

inistration  of  Justice, from 
Coort  down  to  tbe  Court  of  Con- 
Not  content  merely  with  an  inter- 
witb  tbe  courts,  they  were  resolutely 
beat  am  interfering  with  the  aiyudicatioo  of 
every  coeae  which  alTected  the  Catholics,  whom 
ttey  styl^  **  tbe  people  of  Ireland.**  They  had 
ted  with  them  the  Catholic  clergy — the 
Bobility— 4iiatty  of  the  Catholic  gen- 
try«  and  ail  the  aarvivfaig  delegates  of  1791. 
T^y  bad  eatabliflhed  committees  in  every  dis- 
kept  ftp  an  extensive  correspondence 
The  Association,  which 
very  smaU*  then  amounted  to  3000 
Tbey  had  permanent  sittings  for  the 
of  every  question  connected  with  Ire- 
B«t  there  was  also  a  Catholic  rent; 
«d  nevery  parish  of  the  two  thousand  five  ban- 
died iaie  wlucb  Ireland  was  divided,  they  es- 
twelve  Catholic  collectors,  inaking  at 
araayof  twenty  thousand  collectors; 
he  admitted,  in  every  thing  but  pray- 
aiid  influence.  Having  raised 
of  collectors,  they  brought  to  their 
two  thousand  five  hnndred  priests, 
ecclealastical  ho^y  of  that  religion; 
sad  ihna  piovided>  they  went  about  levying  con- 
the  peasantry.  Now  this  be  would 
Maitate  to  «ay,  that  an  association  asso- 
to  repaeaent  the  people ,.aiDd  in  that  capa- 
city te  bnag  about  a  reform  in  church  and 
idle,  wee  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
Did  be  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  for 
^  perpoic  di  proowting  the  redress  of  griev- 
aaoeala  chnvcb  and  state, by  discussion  and  peti- 
iMnl  Meet  certainly  not.  But  they  had  not 
a  fiiebt  to  dapnte  any  persons,  as  a  body,  to 

Tbe  moment  the  Catholic 
representative,  that  mo- 
itbey  infringed  upon  the  privileges  of  Par- 
'  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  constitution.  He 
;  if  a  body  of  people  in  Ireland, 
lepiesenting  6^),000  of  their 
fiellew-aal^eelB,  snch  an  assembly  was  illegal. 
It  was  net  the  amount  of  tbe  rent;  it  was 
le  that  be  com  plained  of.  The  Asso- 
the  medium  of  the  priests,  de- 
fkt  people,  ^'  We  are  the  persons 
who  repPMsnl  tbe  Reman  Catholics,  and.  who, 
in  caee  o/  acaeaaity « ought  to  wield  the  physical 
&ece.'*     Wmthieto  be  endured)   If  they  did 
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net  pat  it  down,  could  they  answer  to'  them* 
selves  and  the  people  for  such  a  dereliction  of 
duty  i  If  the  Associators  were  the  wisest  and 
worthiest  men  that  ever  wielded  a  state,  be 
would  not  allow  them  to  exercise  that  species  of 
power,  unless  tbey  were  subjected  to  the  mlu- 
tary  control  provided  by  tbe  constitaUon.  But 
to  whom  were  these  men  accountable?  By 
whom  were  tbey  to  be  tried — by  whom  were 
they  to  be  rebuked  ?  If  tbe  Uzecntivb  wielded 
great  powers,  the  constitution  pointed  out  tbe 
mode  m  which  tbey  were  to  be  esercised.  But 
this  society  assumed  both  tbe  lepslative  and 
exeeotive  power,  and  rejected  all  the  checks 
by  wbkh  die  latter  was  surrounded.  Let  the 
house  look  te  the  nice  balance  which  was  pre- 
served in  our  popular  coBstitution.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  could  easemble^-if  it  could  sit 
whenever  and  as  long  as  it  pitnscd— in  a  short 
time  the  whole  authority  of  tbe  state  asight  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  representative  body.  But 
these  gentlemen  met  when  they  pleased ;  and, 
in  point  of  fisct,  they  aat  from  January  to  De- 
cember, and  exercised  their  powers  with  as 
little  temperance  as  an  absolute  monarch. 
Many  members  of  that  house  were  not  aware  of 
the  formidable  power— more  formidable  tlian 
the  sword  or  the  purse— tbe  power  of  public 
opinion,whicb  was  exercised  by  this  Association. 
They  went  into  the  relations  of  private  life ; 
they  denounced  individuals  on  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds,  with  so  little  moderation,  that  it 
required  more  courage  than  belonged  to  ordi- 
nary  men  to  defj'  them.  Tbe  numbers  of  the 
Association  were  increased  in  consequence,  by 
a  body  of  unwilling  conscripts.  Kvec  persons 
of  high  rank  and  character  bad  been  some  per- 
suaded,  and  others  compell'^d,  by  tbe  terrors  of 

Sublic  dpinion,  to  swell  their  raoks,  till  that 
ody  which,  in  its  outset,  was  viewed  withitut 
jealousy,  had  actually  met  9000  strong.  There 
was  but  one  other  topic,  to  which  be  wished  to 
refer — be  meant  their  interference  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He  could  not  conceive 
a  more  deadly  instrument  of  tyranny  than  this. 
For  who  are  the  persons  who  interfered  ?  They 
were  persons  claiming  to  represent  6,000,000  of 
people;  claiming  the  right  of  denouncing,  and 
of  bringing  to  the  bar  of  justice  any  individual 
whom  they  chose  to  accuse  of  having  violated 
the  rights  of  that  people.  Could  the  party  so 
accoMd  come  safelv  to  trial,  when  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  peo- 

Sle's  money  at  their  disposal,  were  his  accusers  ? 
[agistrates  and  persons  in  authority  must  yield 
to  snch  a  power,  or  array  themselves  against  it. 
Party  would  be  opposed  to  party,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  would  become  scenes  of  fac- 
tious contention.  Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
was  the  Marquis  Wellesley  tobe  reproached  for 
not  having  allowed  this  institution  to  die  of  its 
own  folly  ?  Of  what  materials  did  gentlemen  be- 
1  ie  ve  theProtestants  of  Ireland  were  composed,  if 
they  were  content  with  being  passive  spectators 
of  such  conduct  ?  Would  they  not  combine  for 
self-defence?  Ble  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  present  intention  amongst  the  Catholics 
of  having  recourse  to  force.  But  they  were  not 
their  own  BMSters ;  they  most  obey  the  com- 
mands of  those  who  professed  to  represent  them. 
He  wonld  not  aay  tnat  it  was  the  Intent  of  those 
leaders  to  adopt  violent  measures,  but  if  tbe 
population  they  coaunanded  became  irritated, 
however  good  their  Intentions  might  be,  des- 
perate men  wonld  take  the  lead  of  them,  and 
produce  a  catastrophe  which  tbey  did  not  con- 
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tenplate.   Tbry  would  be  fbrced  over  that  pre- 
cipice where  they  now  meant  to  stop,  like  a 
mao  preised    forward  by  millioos.     It  was, 
therefore,  no  answer  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Association  were  lionest  (liear,  hear).     Bat  it 
was  said,  If  the  Association  were  representa- 
tive, they  would  (all  within  the  provisions  of 
tike  Convention  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
case  of  election  and  actual  delegation.    It  did 
not,  however,  touch  the  Association,  where  no 
election  or  delegation  took  place.    But  if  indi- 
viduals assumed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
was  not  the  principle  the  same,  and  the  mischief 
equal  ?  Then  $abu  popuU^  which  was  truly  m- 
prema  (ear,  called  on  thiem  to  interfere  and  put  an 
end  to  this  institution.  But  it  was  said,  although 
the  miitchief  were  great,  there  was  another  re- 
medy. On  this  sulgect  he  would  state  his  opinion 
once  for  all.    He  considered  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation as  B  measure,  without  which  all  others 
must  be  ineffectual.  As  a  claim  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, it  would  baffle  human  ingenuity  to  furnish 
any  argument  against  it.     He  lamented  that  it 
should  be  deferred  a  single  hours  for  the  longer 
it  was  deferred  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to 
grant  it.    These  sentiments  he  had  always  ex- 
pressed, and  he  never  would  abandon  them. 
But  when  this  alternative  was  proposed.  Instead 
of  the  present  measure,  the  question  was,  **Can 
we  have  it?"    He  thought   not.    Then  said 
those  who  opposed  the  present  proposition — 
**•  Because  we  cannot  have  that  measure,  do  not 
put  down  the  mischief."    If  there  were  persona 
who  had  the  power  to  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  present  proceedii^,  and  neglected 
the  means,  they  were  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences (hear,  hear).    He  would  now,  with 
fne  leave  of  the  house,  endeavour  to  examine 
that  qacsSion,  and  to  meet  it  fairlv,  and  would 
he  ready  to  take  histmi:-Bb::T0  of  the  respon- 
sibility (hear,  hear).     In  1813,  the  Catholic 
question  was  introduced  by  his  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Grrattan,  to  whom  the  Catholics  had  already 
owed  so  much.    His  hon.  friend,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  pleased  to  put  a  value  on  his  services 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  but  undoubt- 
edly be  could  not  overrate  the  teal  which  dic- 
tated them.  The  speech  which  he  then  delivered 
was  afterwards  published.  Hon.  members  might 
be  iamiliar  with  parts  of  it,  for  they  had  from 
time  to  time  been  quoted  in  that  house  by  se- 
veral.   A  part  of  it  bad  last  night  been  read  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln.    He  did  not  men- 
lion  this  as  having  any  objection  to  it ;  he  would 
not  even  object  to  the   whole  being  entered 
among  the  standing  orders  of  the  house  for 
gentlemen  to  read  when  they  pleased  (a  laugh). 
In  that  speech  he  said  that  it  was  to  be  lament- 
ed  that  the  Cabinet  were  divided  upon  the 
Catholic   question.     He  added,  that  if  they 
could  not  as  a  body  make  up  their  minds  upon  it 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  were  answeraole  to 
the  public  for  the  consequences  of  leaving  such 
a  measure  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 
He  had  also  said,  that  as  a  friend  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  he  could  not  with  honour  join 
any  administration  divided  upon  that  question. 
This  was  a  full  and  fair  admission  of  what  were 
his  sentiments  in  the  year  1819.    Now  he  as 
frankly  and  distinctly  declared,  that  he  had 
changed  that  opinion,  (loud  cheers  from  the 
Opposition— echoed  back  by  the   ministerial 
benches).    But  here  the  question  arose,  Was 
he  justified  in  having  made  that  change  ?    Had 
any  circumstances  occurred  since,  which  called 
fbr  that  change  on  his  part  ?    He  thought  there 


had,  and  in  defending  bisnelf  on  that  growidv 
he  could  not  avoid  throwing  some  Uame  on  the 
conduct  of  hon.  members  opposite.    In  1813  he 
stated,  that  he  did  not  think  the  support  given 
to  the  question  by  some  memben  of  the  Cabinet 
was  much  to  be  depended  upon  (a  la^gh).    He 
could  assure  his  rt.  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Canning,) 
that  his  donbts  in  that  respect  bad  never  any  re- 
ference to  him,  whose  sincere  snpportconid  not 
be  doubted.  They  liad  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  a  noble  friend  now  no  more  (LordCastlereagfa) ; 
in  the  support  which  that  noble  lord  tlien  gave 
to  the  Catholic  t|uestioo,  lie  did  not  then  believe 
him  so  sincere  as  he  had  afterwards  found  Mas. 
His  noble  friend,  on  that  occasion,  stated  that  be 
(Mr.  Plankett)  was  inconsistent  in  ezpresslD^ 
unwillingness  to  act  with  a  Cabinet  divided  on 
the  question  of  Emancipation,  as  he  had  before 
acted  with  a  ministry  who  were  not  all  united 
on  that  question — that  which  existed  when  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land.   In  the  GrenvUle  Administration,  it  was 
urged  by  the  noble  lord  that  there  were  smne 
who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
question.    Lord  Sidmonth  was  one,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough    another.      He   did  not   think 
at   the    time    that  this    argument  was  suf- 
ficiently  conclusive    to    alter   his    opinion; 
but  he   thought  that  a  united  administration 
might  be  formed  out  of  that  side  of  the  house 
with  which  be  then  acted.    In  making  this  de- 
claration of  his  former  sentiments,  and  of  the 
change  which  had  since  taken  place  in  (hem,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  doing  so,  solely  io 
justice  to  his  own  character  and  motives.    He 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  in  that  house.    He  came  in  unconnected  with 
any  man  or  any  party.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
geotlemen  with  whom  he  had  formerly  the  honour 
to  act,  by  the  wisdom  of  whose  counsels  he 
would  in  all  matters  have  been  guided,  except 
Lord  Greuville.      But   no  man — ^for   he   was 
pledged  to  none^-liad  a  right  to  complain  of 
him,  or  to  ask  his  motives  for  joining  adminis- 
tration.   But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  qustion.  Through  the  seal  and  aclivity- 
of  Lord  Castlercagh,  it  obtained  an  extent  of  le- 
gislative support  which,  while  it  left  no  doubt  of 
its  ultimate  success,  removed  every  suspicion 
from  his  mind  of  the  sincerity  of  that*  noble  lord. 
As  the  discussion  of  the  measure  proceeded,  the 
number  of  Its  advocates  increased,  and  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Grattan  it  had  already  gained 
considerably  on  public  favour.    After  the  de- 
cease of  his  lamented  fHend,  he  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  measure.    It  was  warmly 
supported  by  some  of  His  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  though  opposed  by  others,  it  passed  that 
houfte,    was  carried  to  the  Lords,  and  there, 
after  a  warm  discussion,  was  rejected  by  a  very 
inconsiderable  minority.    Now,  when  be  saw 
those  things  occur,  had  he  not  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  question  could  be  carried  by  a  divided 
administration  ?  He  had  seen  it  pass  this  house , 
and  he  had  seen   it  accidentally    negatived 
by  a  small  migorlty  in  the  other.    Was  not  this 
one  fair  ground  for  the  alteration  of  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  in  181S?     But  he  had  other 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  other  iSde  of  the 
house.    Without  ceasing  to  sit  there,  and  Join- 
ing opposition  where  he  could,  he  had  had  fre- 
quent occaiion  to  dissent  from  their  opinions. 
On  the  important  question  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  he  dilfered  from  them.    On  the  qoen- 
tioi^  which  arose  oat  of  the  disturbances  in 
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MM,  «e  Mt  fJM«ea  to  lake  %!•  wUnd  m 
pMc  fwi— 1»^  mad  differed  wholly  frrai  tli* 
viev  wlUk  «Mir  took  of  the  ntoation  of  the 
On  «he  quevtioB  ni  pariiamenttry 
he«]«o  ditmd)  in  Aort,  tpon  almost 
■I  imhrtft  connected  with  the  f^eoe- 
ktton  of  pnbKc  affairs,  he  (bond  that 
r  opinioBs  were  wMly  dlff^brent. 
Bnt  11  woo  not  Iw  alone  who  difhred  f  the  pob- 
Ik  aisn  dilbred  from  them  on  many  material 
pofalib  Hot  ponBfiiing  the  conidenee  of  tht 
f^biit  on  oo  many  qoestioiM,  he  Hioaght  they 
did  not  eontain  the  materials  oat  of  which  a 
Cshtecft  coaM  bo  formed  with  any  prospect  of 
canyin^tiie  qnestlon  of  Catholic  Rnaocipntlon. 
He  ffcns  foond,  on  one  side,  a  set  of  men,  wins 
ihodgli  not  nitogetbef  agreed,  coold  carry  that 
^unaiien  (  on  Ae  other,  a  party,  who,  though 
agreed,  did  not  possess  saflclent  inflnence  to 
cany  H— and  when  he  knew  that  on  many  lead- 
be  was  opposed  to  that  party,  to 
he  had  never  stood  pledged,  where,  be 
bin  Inconsistency  of  obeying  the 
Bunnnds  of  his  SoTereigo,  and  tak- 
EC  f  He  thought  these  reasons  a  sufll- 
fwtiAcntion  of  the  course  he  had  pursued ; 
r  there' should  stilt  exist  any  one  who, 
iliectiy  or  by  Implication,  should  impute  to 
hmi  that  he  bad  accepted  office  merely  for  the 
of  place,  and  without  regard  to  political 
be  would  appeal  to  the  history  of 
aad  be  would  say  that  such  an  Impu- 
roaM  Aill  as  an  unfounded  calumny 
BwCtt  bear).  The  learned  member  tbr 
WlnibtlMin  bad  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
CaAaiie  Asaociation  originated  in  a  feeling 
on  Ae  part  of  the  CalboKcs  that  they  were  de- 
acriedby  their  old  friends.  If  this  were  intended 
as  an  'afftaaion  to  his  conduct,  it  was  not  borne 
OHCby  (be  fsct.  He  had,  on  four  occasions,  since 
be  acerpfed  ofllce,  received  the  public  dianks 
of  Ae  Gathotlcn  for  his  services  in  their  cause, 
'  wUh  ezpresrions  of  confidence  in 
loe  of  those  services.  That  con- 
toot  withdrawn  even  when  he  re- 
ts present  the  petition  as  from  the  Asso- 
In  November  last,  when  it  was  re- 
hat  tile  CatboUc  petition  should  be 
to  the  hon.  bart  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  it 
1,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wolfle,  that 
K,  tflough  they  confided  the  petition 
atill  relied  confidently  upon  the 
of  hia  usual  support.  He  did  not 
caald  have  placed  their  cause  in 
bands  than  those  of  the  hon.  bart. 
tbo  measure  should  be  introduced, 
bart.  might  feel  assured  that  he 
walk  out  of  the  house  leaving 
bart.)  In  the  unpleasant  situ  a- 
I  be  (Mr.  Plunkett)  had  been 
pfaMd  OB  a  former  occasion  (hear,  hear! 
■«■  Iha  Trcaonry  benches).  He  did  not  blame 
bart.  for  lie  believed  that  neither  in 


lar  aatof  Parilaoient  there  existed  a  more  just 
ar  coadstoat  individual •  whether  viewed  in  the 


rototlons    of   public  or  private  life 
hear).      The    hon.   barL   needed    not 
ojf  bis,  but  justice  compelled  him 
to  ssy  no  naacb.    He  then  adverted  to  an  ex- 
tract fton  bis  speech  In  1813,  which  had  been 
by  the  learned  member  for  Lin- 
of  another  act  of  inconsistency 
la  p«|.    The  argnment  contained  in  it  was, 
IrmMvaiunt  to  visit  on  the  Catholic  body 
I  of  tteir  advocates.    Were  those  ar- 
wltk  tbo  opinions  he  now 


held  f  Ho  <bett  condemned  these  assoclatfoas  r 
so  be  did  at  present  i  but  he  thought  now  as 
then,  that  the  condact  of  a  few  Individuals 
ought  not  bo  visited  upon  the  whole  body. 
But  as  be  bad  made  another  remark  at  that 
time  wbloh  would  more  f  oUy  explain  his  pre- 
sent sseaaing,  he  tbon^t  it  a  want  of  candour 
In  the  teamed  gent  not  to  have  made  any  re* 
isreiice  to  that  part  of  the  speech.  If  he  had 
only  read  the  paragraph  preceding  that  which 
be  quoted,  it  would  have  put  his  present  and 
inrmer  nentiments  on  this  point  in  their  proper 
ilgbt  and  shewn  that  be  was  perfectly  consisu 
eat  The  passage  omitted  by  the  learned  gent, 
was  this  t—^  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics 
has  been  resorted  to  as  an  argnment  for  aban* 
doning  the  pledge  of  the  last  session«  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  their  Intemperaace  $  I  am  free 
to  say  that  there  have  been  some  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  pablic  bodies  who  affect  to 
act  Ibr  them,  altogether  uiyustiftable.  Their 
attempts  to  dictate  lo  the  entire  body  how  they 
are  to  act  on  each  particular  political  occur- 
rence—their presuming  to  hold  an  inquisition 
on  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  exercise  of 
their  elective  franchise,  and  putting  them  under 
the  ban  of  their  displeasure,  because  they  vote 
for  their  private  friends,  and  abide  by  dieir 
plighted  engagements — all  this  is  a  degree  of 
inquisitorial  aulliority  unexampled  and  iasuffer- 
able ;  and  this  by  persons  prbfesidng  themselves 
the  advocates  of  unbounded  freedom  and  un- 
limited toleration  t  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
extending  their  unparalleled  tyranny  into  tlie 
domestic  arrangements  of  every  Catholic  family 
in  the  country."  One  would  have  thought,  in 
reading  this  passage,  that  by  a  happy  antici- 
pation he  was  foreseeing  at  that  period 
that  which  was  happening  at  the  present  The 
passage  proceeded  thus : — **^  Sir,  I  am  equally 
diwnsted  with  the  tone  of  unqualified  demand, 
and  haaghiy  rejection  of  all  condition  or  ncco- 
modation  so  confidently  announced  by  them ; 
nor  can  I  palliate  the  intemperance  of  many  of 
their  public  speeches,  nor  the  exaggeration  and 
violence  of  sOme  of  their  printed  publications. 
To  this  tone  I  never  viish  to  see  the  legislature 
yield  {  but  as  this  indecent  clamour  is  not  to 
compel  them  to  yield  to  nbat  is  unreasonable, 
I  trust  it  would  not  influence  them  to  widthold 
what  is  just"  Now  if  he  had  wished  fbr  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  the  consistency  of  his 
opinions  as  to  the  Catholic  Association,  with 
those  he  fbrmerly  held,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  better  ode  than  that  with  which  the  learn- 
ed Member  for  Lincoln  had  indulged  bim. 
*— One  word  more  as  to  the  e fleet  of  the 
Association.  It  was  calculated  to  check 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  he  perceived  was  daily  inclining  them 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  difiered 
from  his  r(.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  on  this  point 
The  people  of  England  were  befrinning  to  see 
that  the  game  of  governing  by  division  would 
no  longer  succeed,  but  that  succem  could  only 
be  bought  by  conciliation.  Tbey  began  to  bo 
aware,  that  if  a  great  deal  were  not  done  to' 
blight  the  gifts  which  Providence  bad  be- 
stowed upon  her,  Ireland  would  become  unt 
of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  British  prosperity. 
The  Idea  of  the  separation  of  the  two  countries 
was  idle  and  absurd.  As  a  sincere  and  zealous 
friend  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  advise  that 
they  should  leave  oflT  the  higli  tone  which  diey 
had  so  long  tfsed.  To  threaten  the  Legislature 
with  their  physleal  force,  Wat  a  proof  of  Igno* 
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ranee's  'Parliament  would  never  yield  to  sacb 
a  threat.    Let  them  take  better  groundi.   Their 
cause  liiid  f  reat  merits,  and  needed  no  such  ad- 
TentitiouB  aids.    But  it  was  said  that  the  Asso- 
ciation spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  IriiJi  people. 
So  they  did — so  did  he,  and  so  would  every 
man  who  advocated  (he  cause  of  Emancipation. 
But  beyond  that,  the  Association  did  not  re- 
present their  feelings ;  and  be  denied  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  resent  its  abolition. 
The  clergy  and  the  country  gentlemen  were 
tired  of  seeing  their  usual  influence  with  the 
people  taken  from  them  by  this  body.    Even 
the  members  of  the  Association  would  acquiesce 
quietly  in>the  law  which  would  put  an  end  to 
their  power.    They  were,  many  of  them,  sensi- 
ble men,  who  would  be  aware  of  the  inutility 
of  opposing  the  will  of  the  legislature.    Mr. 
O'Connell  himself — ^would  be  of  this  opinion, 
^ir.  0*Connell  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
acquirements,  although  in  his  political  opinions 
B(»mewhat  wild  and  extravagant ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  persuaded  that  neither  he,  nor  Lord 
Fingan,Lord  Gormanstown,norany  other  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  Association,  would 
dettcend  to  any  pettifogging  tricks  to  evade 
the  operation  of  this  measure,    lie  believed 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  re- 
gard the  bill  as  an  honourable  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  the  influence  of  that  body  (loud  cheers). 
Mr.  Tiem^  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
esirliebt   opi>ortunity  of  stating   his  opinions 
upon  this  subject    It  had  so  happened  that  he 
had  never  beifore  opened  his  lips  in  any  debate 
on  the  question  of  Emancipation;  nqr  should 
he  have  done  so  now  did  he  not  consider  the 
preaent  to  be  a  crisis  of  great  danger  to  the 
empire.  The  measure  of  Emancipation,  accord- 
in  x  to  the  learned  gent.*8  admission,   would 
render  the  present  one  wholly  unnecessary  ;  but 
as  that  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  obtained, 
he  preferred  the  present  to  none  at  all.    The 
Cabinet  could  not  agree  upon  a  measure  of 
general  conciliation;  so,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  hit 
upon  an  expedient  which  was  to  have  directly 
.the  contrary  effect  (hear,  hear).    Was  it  not 
strange  that  this  Cabinet  could  never  pull  to- 
-gether,  except  when  some  privileges  of  the 
people  were  to  be  invaded,  and  that  when  a 
measure  of  conciliation   was  proposed,  then 
nothing  was  agreed  upon  except  not  to  agree 
at  all  (hear,  hear)  ?     He  did  not -rise  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Catholics:  for  any  thing  he 
had  done  for  them,  they  owed   him  nothing. 
What  be  had  done  with  respect  to  their  claims, 
he  did  for  the  geneial  benefit  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear).      His  habits  and  opinions  were 
ail  with  the  Established  Church,  although  he 
was  not  blind  to  its  imperfections ;  and  no  man 
would  be  more  zealous  than  himself  to  oppose 
the  Catholic  claims  if  be  thought  them  injurious 
to  the  Church.     In  offering  bis  reasons  against 
this  measure,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go 
into  the  Catholic  question.    Its  merits  were 
well  understood,  and  had  more  than  once  been 
recognized  by  majorities  of  that  house.      The 
dangers  ot  a  Popish  pretender,  and  the  chance 
of  a  Popish  succession  to  the  throne,  such  as  they 
were,  had  gone  by ;  but  there  was  a  danger  of 
another  kind,  and  to  that  he  would  confine  him- 
self; — it  was  the  danger  arising  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  Catholic  population.    In  tracing 
it,  as  connected  with  this  measure,  he  would 
advert,  as  far  as  his  memory  served,  to  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  learned  gent,    fie  should  be- 
gla  by  obsarving  that  it  was  unprecedented^  in 


the  annals  of  Parliameflt,'tbat  they  thonlff  leg^ii*- 
late  against  a  particular  body,  without  having 
one  fact  before  them  that  the  acts  of  that  body 
were  wrong.     In  the  case  of  this  Associatioo  it 
was  assumed  throughout  that  all  their  aciv  were 
the  result  of  bad  intentions.    What  right  had 
any  man  to  make  such  an  assulnptloo  ^       It 
might  be  necessary,  on  inquiry,  to  put  dovrn 
the  Catholic  Association;   but  he  would -not 
take  that  for  granted  on  the  mere  statement  of 
the  learned  gent.    There  was  complaint  enoufrh 
against  them,  but  no  evidence.    It  was  com-* 
plained,  that  the  Association  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  Inquire  into  the  Catholic  griev^ 
ances — Into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
law  courts— into  the  abuses  of  tithes,  and  other 
matters.    Now  it  vras  quite  competent  to  them 
so  to  do,  and  they  who  called  upon  the  legnla^ 
ture  to  prevent  them  were  bound  to  show  that 
there  was  something  bad  at  the  bottom  of  all 
those  things.    Unless  they  did  this,  they  esta- 
blished no  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  iMresent 
measure.     He  implored  the  house  to  consider 
that  they  were  not  dealing  with  a  little  knot  of 
men,  who  might  be  ill-disposed  but  powerlesa  ; 
they  were  dealing  with  six  railUons  of  people  ; 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nation.     He 
had  not  very  minutely  followed  the  proceedinf^s 
of  the  Association,  but  as  far  as  he  bad  seen  ac- 
counts of  them  in  the  news  papers,  he  saw  nothing 
to  create  an  apprehension  of  danger.   He  saw  a 
few  intemperate  speeches.   Oh  I  but  those  were 
made  by  men  who  assumed  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive government;  and  the  bouse  were  told 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  having  prosecotiooa 
carried  on  by  such  men,  of  the  ill  temper  It 
generated,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  im- 
partial trials  under  such  circumstances.    No 
doubt  these  things  sounded  highly,  and  were 
likely  to  catch   the  country  gentlemen;    but 
how  was  this  account  borne  out  by  facts  ?     It 
appeared  that  one  of  tiie  magistrates  appointed 
to  preside  at  these  trials  (Mr.  Blackburn)  had 
publicly  thanked  Mr.  0*Gorman  for  the  temper 
and  humanity  with  which  he  had  conducted 
those  proceedings  (hear,  hear).     With  regard 
to    these    cases,    therefore,    hon.    gentlemen 
brou'^ht  no  proofs  of  their  assertions  but  news- 
paper evidence.     Now,  while  they  were  about 
it,  they  might  as  well  have  given  the  whole 
newspaper  testimony.    But  tl^n  it  was  said, 
that  they  purposely   declined  adducing  evi- 
dence; and  he  thought  they  were  right;  for 
there  was  unquestionably  a  great  lack  of  it  on 
that  head.    The  learned  gent,  bad  surely  made 
use  of  exaggerated  statements,  when  he  alluded 
to  the  dreadful  consequences  that  most  follow 
upon  the  acts  of  the  Association.    Among  other 
alarming  assertions,  he  had  stated  that  they 
had  an  anny — an  army,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it  in  a  parenthesis  (a  laugh)— -of  30,000 
men  ;  armed  with  a  leather  bag  in  their  van  ; 
and  a  state  to  register  their  collections.    And 
this  army  was  headed  by  2500  priests  (laugh- 
ter) !     If  the  learned  gent  meant  to  insinuate 
that  these  80,000  collectors  and  2500  priesta 
applied  their  collections  to  an  improper  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  he  meant  that  they  collected  sub- 
scriptions to  a  dangerous  amount,  why  did  he 
not  speak  out  plainly   (hear,   hear)?      The 
house  would  then  know  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  what  to  do  in  respect  of  it.    But  was 
there  such  a  sum  collected?     Let  the  house 
hear  that  this  general  contribution  of  all  Ire- 
land amounted  to,  10,0001.  (hear,  hear).    When 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mn  Goulbum)  stated  the de- 
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i^vfM  vliWh  We  bad   framed  this  biil,  he 
4KiiiA«aA«sta.iid  that  h«  felt  any  aliirm  Hpon 
tbBnbject^  U  would  be  ridicalons  to  Auppose 
i^lk4id.     Bat  if  Uie  Icuirned  gent,  thou^t 
as.  iM  be  tbink  this  bill  could  put  a  stop  to 
tk  c«McctiaB  }     If  be  did,  he  wa»  utterly  mis- 
aiei.    Tb[»%    cotlection    was  confided  to  the 
yrieiia.    Frteat*  aaisfat  be  prohibited  from  col- 
kctiBS  rent  for  Ibe  Association:    but  it   wan 
«eU  kaovn  that  they  collected  nKMaies  among 
6etr  ftocbft  for  other  purposes  beside  those  of 
Ike  rcBt«   and  did  tbe  rC  hon.  gent  sappoto 
i^t  be«  or  aoy  body  else«  could  find  out,  if  the 
Catholic  population    continued  their  weekly 
MbkCiiptious  of  tbree.half-pence  each,  what 
hecasM  of  the  odd  halfpenny  (laughter  and 
(been)  ?     He  coald  not  be  so  nbsurd.    Why, 
tsea,  the  ool  j  difference  whkb  the  bill  could 
usbe,  would  be  to  convert  an  open  contribu- 
noB  into  a  secret  one.    The  bill  would  corn- 
el  the    Catholics   to   resort   to   tecresy  in 
fenherii^  what    it  would,  declare   ixy  be  an 
iBegal  object.      And  ^what  could  be  worse, 
•ore  isspolltic  and  foolish,  than  to  compel  men, 
aba  aow  acted  in  tbe  face  of  day  for  a  known 
ebiect,    to    work    in    tbe   dark — to    conceal 
tbpir  opemtions  for  the  removal  of  the  griev- 
ances Huder  which  no  man  could   deny  they 
labcared,   and   which  they  would   as    surely 
socmpt  in  gitt  rid  of  ?    It, was  £sr  from  his  wish 
to  make  any  inflammatory  observations;   but 
he  muftt  Kiy,  that  tbeir   grievances   pressed 
heavily  upon  thr  n^ople  of  Ireland,  and  that 
if  these  collections  were  so  employed  as  to 
srr«e  the  ffreat  object  of  obtaining  redress  for 
^hmt  grievances,  they  were  very  laudably  ap- 
propriated s  sacb  efforts  were  entitled  to  suc- 
ccis,  and  io  the  good  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
both  covntriesL    Now,  that  was  the  declared 
perpflse  of  this  Association.    But  now  came 
ihc  leanmd  gent  and  objected  to  the  Associa- 
tisn  altoigother  ;  because,  be  said,  it  was  con- 
iiary  to  '*  the  spirit  of  the  constitution."    This 
sas  a  phrase  much  used  in  that  bouse;  and 
particslarly  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
when  Ihey  hroo^t  in  any  measure  like  this 
hill  <henr,  hear).     The  worst  of  it  was,  that, 
■■cb  as  was  said  about  **  tbe  spirit  of  the  consti- 
xatanm^  mehodj  could  learn  what  it  was  (a  laugh). 
Tbrre  vras  no  getting  at  the  definition  of  the 
words  even  from  the  speaker  who  used  them; 
especially  If  they  fell  from  a  lawyer  (a  laugh). 
It  was  in  vain,  that  you  explained  and  inquired  t 
he  directly  met  yoo  wiih  some  Act  of  Parlia- 
uent;  and  there  mus  an  end  of  you  and  the 
•parit  of  tbe  constitution  too  (a  laugh).     But 
what  was  the  learned  gc*nt.*sown  version  of  the 
werds?      Why,  that  for  a  body  representing 
$JXOJ0OO  of  people,  labouring  under  admitted 
grievances  (bear,  hear),  to  meet  together  for 
proeariog  redress  by  their  own  exenloss,  and 
wi4h  their  own  means,  was  contrary  to  the 
qiirit  of  tbe  constitution  1    For  bis  own  part, 
kt  thoaght  that  the  Roman  Cniholics  of  Ire- 
land were  rif;ht  in  taking;  up  the  matter  them- 
selves.   They  had  been  driven  to  it,  by  re- 
peated   disappointment  from  the    fiiilure   of 
■aay    promises  and   the  treachery  of  many 
frieadsu  Why  had  they  been  led  on  to  believe — 
honestly  as  regarded    tbe  learned 
exertions  tbeir  canse  was,  be- 
exceedingly  indebted — why  had 
tbey  hesn  led  to  believe  that  their  cause  was 
spouted  by  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
conutry  }    Ifby  had  the  learned  gentleman  dis 
played  Mch  sztmordinary  eloquence  in  their 


behalf  ?    Why  did  tbe  rt,  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
Affairv,  from  time  to  time,  hold  out  the  expec 
tation  that  the  day  would  soon  arrive  in  which 
Government  would  give  them  all  they  asked  for 
at  its  hands;   and  now,  when  that  day  was 
come,  aay  to  them,  in  effect—^*  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  give,  but  you  cannot  have  what 
you   want,  therefore  go  home  without  it  (a 
laugh)  and  disperse    yourselves  quietly    and 
peaceably.    It  is  true  you  are  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, but  be  satisfied  (a  laugh)  with  my 
assurance,  that  you  cannot  now  have  what  you 
want"    The  learned  gent,  too,  here  chimed  in 
with  ^'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this ;  there- 
fore go  home ;  and  if  you  say  another  word,  I 
will  put  you  all  into  gaol^  (hear,  hear).     But 
the  Government  must  boast  of  its  conciliatory 
measures  towards  Ireland ;  and  if  language  like 
this  was  in  the  nature  of  *^  conciliation,'*  un- 
doubtedly here  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  (a 
laugh).     But  why  was  it  impossible  to  carry 
this  question?      He  would  ask   that  learned' 
person  to  look  back— not  to  1813,  nor  to  the 
circumstances   under   which  it  presented   it- 
self to  Parliament  in  1813;  but  to  1821,  when 
the   Bill    which  had  been    adverted   to   was 
carried  in  that  bouse  (cheers),  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  gent— a  fact  that  it 
must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  rt.  hon.  Sec. 
for  Ireland  to  hear  (a  laugh)—**  Ireland  was  a 
wreck  upon  the  breakers"   (loud  cheers,  and 
some  expression  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Plnnkett)^ 
He    was    much   mistaken:   his    reason    must 
have  totally  failed  him,  if  the  learned  gent. 
when  speaking  of  Ireland,  and  re  viewing  the 
progress  of  events  in  that  country,  did  not, 
after  regarding  his  own  handy-work  since  he 
had  been   in  office  with   great   complacency, 
declare  that  Ireland  was  then  *'a  wreck  upon 
the  breakers'*  (laughter).      And,  indeed,    ho 
had  thought  at  the  time  that  the  learned  gent.*s 
nei;rhbour,  there,  the  Sec  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
would  have  to  add   a   new  stanza  to  his  old 
song  *'  of  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,*  in 
compliment  to  this  new  pilot.     For  now  he 
found  that  we  are  all  in  sunshine  again  ;  there 
were  no  more  breakers ;  not  a  thou<;ht  about  a 
wreck;  and  the  water  we  were  sailing  in  wa*) 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond  (loud  laughter).    A!l 
this  beautiful  tranquillity  too,  was  owing  to 
the  learned  gent  by  whom,  together  with  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  it  had  been  entirely  effect- 
ed.   But  he  desired  to  learn  what  they  bad 
done  towards  ensuring  the  peace  of  Ireland  ^ 
The  learned  gent  had  carried    tbe   Cathnlic 
claims  through  that  house;  but  it  was  after- 
wards defi'ated  in  the  other.    It  was  imiiortant 
to  look  back  at  that  majority  and  minority. 
In  that  house  he  obtained  the  great  migoriiy 
of  90  (cheers);    io   another    house — a    place 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  de- 
scribe, at  present.  In  any  other  way  than  by 
saying  it  was  a  place  wherein  there  sat  certain 
gentlemen  who  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
wAite  ileeve$  (laughter) — there  was  a  majority 
of  38  against  him.     But  of  those  38  individualci, 
it  happened  that  no  less  than  25  were  adorned 
in  the  way  he  had  mentioned.    Now,  was  it 
quite  impossible  to  believe,  that  if  Govern- 
ment had  sincerely  backed  the  measure,  these 
white  sleeves  might  have  been   found  in   the 
other  part  of  the  division  (a  laugh)  ^    Could 
any  body  blame  the  Catholics  if  they  thought, 
at  that  time,  that  their  triumph  was  completed 
— that  without  any  direct  assistance  from  the 
Government,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  season 
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and  aiyiMMiMftliogr  Iwd,  »t  UngOn^  attained  that 
whieh  would  end,  in  the  covne  of  another  year^ 
judging  by  the  ordinary  |MHigre«  of  svch  |iro- 
ceedinfB,  in  the  acqoiritioR  of  atl  tliey  iiad 
atiied  for  (hear,  bear)?    Certain  it  was  that 
they  were  again  diiappointed  %  and  that  in  the 
aatiann  of  Siat  very  year,  the  leaned  gent. 
toolL  office.    He  imputed  no  notivofl.   Ho  wai 
ready  to  believe  tiiat  the  learned  gent,  ac- 
cepted ofllce  with  the  noet  hononrabie  inten- 
tions.   But  he  did  talLe  it|apd<at  tlie  laaae 
time  strode  over  from  that  side  of  the  lionse  to 
the  other.    >Vhy  the  learned  gent  was  made 
Attorney-General  fbr  Ireland,  except  for  de- 
serting the  Catholics,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  know. 
But  if  be  had  bren  made  Attornev-General  for 
deserting  them,  he  might  rraMnably  ex^ioct  to 
be  made  Lord  Chancellor  for  attacking  them 
(laughter).    He  must  say  to  the  learned  gent.— 
*^  It  is  extraordinary  that  you  who  kept  to 
>oui  opinion  In  adversity-— when  you  sat  on 
this  side  of  the  house,  I  mean  (a  laugby— 
should  not  keep  to  it  in  prosperity,  when  you 
might  adhere  to  it  with  effect. .  If,  while  you 
sat   among  us,  you   were   coanstont  in  tWs 
respect,  wny  should  you  beeopie  otherwise  the 
moment    you   crossed   to    the   other   side  ?** 
This  seemed  to  be  about  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world.    But  the  learned  gent,  had  informed 
them    **  that  he  had  sipice  changed  hb  opi- 
nion;*' and  that  he  had  rhanged  it  upon  the 
purest  and  most  coanclentious  principles,  there 
I  could  be  no  doubt,  for  he  had  told  them  so 
himself  (a  laugh).    But,  however  impMiaeh- 
able  bis  motives  might  bo,  he  owed  a  duty  to 
'  others  as  well  as  himself..  When  he  jeined  that 
administration,  did  be  reserve  this  point  I    Did 
he  stipulate  for  this  vital  <^uestion?.   pidbe 
make  his  own  price  ?— Ho  did  not  > mean  in  an 
offensive  sense :  he  wm  speaking  only  of  the 
conditions  which  an  individual,  who  took  with 
hUn  snch  talent  and  influence  as  the  learned 
gent,  had  done  to  ministers,  might  honourahly 
propose  and  eipect  Did  he  say  to  those  minis- 
ters '*  Here  I  come,  with  my  wares  in  this  bag 
(a  laugh).  You  see  what  I  have  done  for  Ireland 
on  this  important  subject  { take  me  with  my -ta- 
lents andmy  eloooence ,  b  at  secure  to  me  .the  suc- 
cessful result  of  my  exertions  for  this  question 
(hear,  hear).    But  the  learned  gent  had  done 
nothiiig  of  ail  this  i  and  he  said  lus  reason  was, 
that  no  administration  could  be  formed  on  the 
opposition  side  that  could  carrv  the  Cathoiic 
question.    Perhaps  he  was  rignt;  though  bis 
reason  was  not  very  complimentary  s  but  surely 
be  might  have  found  members  enough  on  thnt 
side   to  make    up  half  such  an   administra- 
tion.   Pray  did  the  learned  gent  in  his  diffi- 
culty, ever  try  the  experiment  of  forming  an 
administration,  half  from  tliat  side  of  the  house 
and  half  from  the  ministerial  side   (laughter 
and  cheers)  ?    Had  be  proposed  any  such  ex- 

Eeriment  in  I8SI,  when  be  brought  the  Catho- 
c  question  forward  ?  No  such  thing  |  and  the 
reason  seemed  to  be,  that  at  that  very  time  he 
was  about  to  take  up  his  quarters  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  at  that  moment,  to  use  a  sailor's 
phrase,  with  his  anchor  a- peak  for  the  Trea- 
sury benches  (a  laugh).  He  did  not  mean  to 
J|uarrel  with  him  on  that  account  i  for  he  con- 
essed  that  at  that  time  a  sort  of  cloud  hitng 
over  the  Opposition,  which  was  not  very  en- 


couraging to  old  practitioners.  The  learned 
gent  said,  he  had  never  been  attached  to  any 
party  i  hut  when  he  crossed  the  floor,  they 
made  him  Attoraoy-General  for  Ireland  i  and 


to  nalte  a  sMn  AttonMy^SeMral  «#e^  alwnyw 
to  be  considered  as  attaching  the  iodividnal  t» 
the  party  of  the  administratioa  (hear,  hear). 
But  then  be  was  not  attached  to  a  party,  b«t 
only  to  LordGrenville.  Now  he  would  say, thai 
he  very  weU  romembeiod  whenthe  leaned  gost. 
was  once  as  wamiy  attached  to  aswble  fiioiid 
of  his  (Mr.  T.'s),  as  Jie  had  ever  been  to  bord 
Grenville.     Some  differences  arose  hetwoea 
that  noble  friend  and  Lord  Gieuville  upoo  the 
question  of  the  war,  and  the  learned  gent. 
came  down  to  him  (Mr.  T.),  and  told  him,  that 
notwithstanding  his   attachssent,  he   thought 
Lord  GrenriHe  had  taken  the  most  wise,  antl 
enlarged,  aad  statesman-like  view  of  the  case* 
and  that  therefore— •'-be  should  vote  with  Ms 
lordship  .  (a  iungh).    No  blasse  was  attrihut- 
able  to  the  learned  gent  on  that  account    He 
prehahly  foresaw  that  the  greater  number  of 
people  would  take  the  samri  view  as  Lord 
Grenville  9.  and  the  Orenvilles,  in  foct,  soon 
came  Into  favour*    Jt  was  curious  enoqgh  to 
mark  the  effect  of  olrcugistances  upon  the  opl* 
nlon»of  the  learned  gent  wbile  be  sat  with  the 
Opposition.  On  the  qeestton  of  the  war  he  wae 
much  alanned  f  the  six  nets  pat  Mm  in  a  state 
of  dismay  $    then  something   elsft    happened 
which  threw  him  into  an  absolute  panic  t  and 
then— he  took   a   place   (continued  lauglh- 
tor).    He  begged  to  know- why  It  was  that  thi* 
Catholic  quos&n  should  now  be  openly  avowed 
by    the   learned    gent  to   he   one   that   no- 
body bnt  an  insaae  person^would  isMgiDe  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  f     Let  the  boose  con- 
sider the  anamolous'  situation  in  which  snch 
a  declaratioa  placed  it     The  seCk  for  Ire- 
land brought  in  a  Mil,  the  penal  oonsequenceu 
of  which  must  seriously   affect  a   vast  body 
of  the  people  aS  Ireland  1  but  here  was  this 
Catholic  question,  irhich,   if  carried,   would 
make  that  hill  unnecessary.  The  learned  gent, 
bad  said«that  EmaBcipation  wouM  ttanquUline 
Ireland  M  once.    Why,  then,  delay  I    Why 
was  not  this  J  remedial  measare  brought  far- 
ward  ?  ^  Oh,"  says  the  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
**  wouM  you  have  me  to  break  up  the  Govern- 
nient?*'    Be  would  not  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment OB  any  consideimtioBi  but  be  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  measure  he  spoke  of 
would-  have  ne  such  effect ;  and  If  it  should 
compel  seme  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  retire,, 
the  nrinority  of  six  would  not  be  the  men  to 
tnm  tail    (cheen  and  laughter).    There  was 
one  noble  and  learned  person,  of  great  influ- 
enoe  in  that  Cabhrni,  tooy  who,  he  felt  quite 
sure,  would  not  go  Awav  on  that  account,  not- 
withstanding the  apprenensions  that  some  gen- 
tlemen entertained  for  him.    The  legal  habits 
and  precaution  of  that  learned  person  would 
not  desert  Mm  on  such  an  occasion,  but  there 
would  be  so  maiijr  hearings  oir  the  case — socli 
rehearings,   and  such  argumente  and  excep- 
tions, that  the  end  of  these  wise  and  prudent 
delayi    would    be,    according   to   a   phrase 
wMeh  often  occurred  in  the  newspapers,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  personage   would  say 
to  the  parties  ^'  Oh  1  you  may  mention  thia. 
matter  to  me   next   Tuesday^    (cheers   and 
laughter).    Let  the  friends  of  that  great  soos- 
tion  be  stout;  and  they  might  be  assvred  that 
its  enemies  would  be  weak.    He  had-  no  doubt 
I  that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  he 


as  reconciled  to  the  matter,  and  as  friendly,  in 
the  space  of  one  week,  as  they  were  at  pfesent^ 
if  the  minority  of  six  would  only  do  their  duty 
as  weU  ia  the  CablMt»  as  they  did  theirs  who 
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FVdBi  A  kcttefeeat  decree  of 
Ite  MM(  ilfaMrtriMm  penoBBise  l«  tMs  klB;<lon 
eovBtry,  It  might  he  McttmI,  thai 
■ot  flittered  b^  Mt  uiaiiters,  be 
eiiupily  4Mipom4  to  meMoret  of  this  en- 
Wkyf  it  leomed  from  the 
of  Hm  learned  ceat.  that  it  was  only 
the  Moet  Tital  of  »U  ^oeetioDB  that  the 
aot  advfeed  by  Ins  nioisten.  He 
left  to  panme  bb  own  coutve  In  thii  mo* 
matter^  anaeriited  by  those  counsels 
were  aflbrded  nnder  sach  eircvoMtances 
•overeign  In  Enrope.  Coald 
be  said  to  be  safe  la  WUch  so 
nu  an  anoamly  existed  f  Here  was  a 
tkat  wo«ld  at  once  restore  peace  to 
Irdaad,  bnt  wUeh  l^arty  arraagementB  did  not 
saflbr  to  be  so  mnch  as  mooted.  Let  g^utlemen 
leak  at  Ae  cooseqaences  of  tte  measarcs  they 
sand 


not  sappese  that  the  Gatho- 
lict  wmM  bo  satisfied  wift  this  bill.     In  1881 , 
tboy  were  repaired  to  sol^  ander  their  grioT- 
patleBce  i  bat  with  tliat,  at  last, 
•ot  satisiledi  they  toolL  their  affairB 
owB  bands,  and  they  tboufht,  and 
Ikej  tboogkt  lastly,  that  tMs  was  their  only 
made  ef  gmhsmf  groaad.    He  lamented  very 
■BCfe  dK  aecenity  of  this    he  was  not  pre- 
aared  to  defend  the  acts  of  the  Association, 
Mt.be  theagbt  i^reat  deliberation  was  required 
befiwe  tbis  Mil  was  adopted ;  Ibr  the  peace  of 
Ae  c—a tiy  might  be  la^olTod  in  this  night's 
detenalaatieiB.    The  GatboNes  were  no  longer 
wkat  they  imd  been.    They  had  increased  al- 
moat  to  the  extent  of  the  wimle  popolation ; 
flmy  OMgresBcd  nearly  all  the  cotton  manufsc- 
tsrhea  and  ail  the  dntlllerle!>.    In  time,  Ireland 
wouM  aaame  a  high  and  commanding  sltna- 
tisMk  She  woald  thea  obtain  whnt  she  required. 
The  aaly  diflbrence  would  be,  that  what  Par- 
Bamesit  aright  to*dsfT  grant  as  a  boon,  would  be 
hapeitowly  deoiteded,  and  ohtained  as  a  right 
(bear,  bear).    If, -therefore,   they 
■egleeted  -too  long,  and  any  evil  should 
it  sraat  not  be  imputed  io  them,  so  much 
tlmi  hritation  wMch  had  been  etclted 
Twenty-flire    lhou*nd   meu 
BOW  marrh  from  one  end  of  Irehind  to 
other,  hi  spite  of  the  army  of  thirty  thou- 
ffettt  ecrilectdrs,  headed  by  its  two  thou- 
sMd  •▼ehaadred  piiests.    But  who  could  say 
with  e^mtt^etttt  that  such  wonld  always  be  the 
f     In  the  eveift  of  a  war  between  this 
and  a  Continental  Power,  it  would  be 
consider  the  state  of  Ireland.     He 
•ak  whether,  In  case  of  war,  the  discon- 
tent of  Spain  at  our  recognition  of  the  Inde- 
peadcBce  of-  her  colonics,  might  not  induce 
her  to  retttrn  the  obligation  by  acknowledging 
fte  tedependence  of  Irelifiitf  (hear,  bear)  ? 
Why«  he  woald  ask,  was  all  that  risk  to  bo  in- 
carred  f  Why,  but  because  some  half  dozen 
udaiitefB  would  aot  listen  to  the  word — Eman- 
cipatioii.    The  learned  gent,  had  said  to-nigbt, 
that  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  Emancipation 
wheaeveir  the  bon  hart,  would  propose  It    He 
most  aar,  that  fte  learned  geilt  had  found  Ca- 
IhsHe  naaflcipation,  in  all  respects  of  fbrfune 
aid  hoDonr^  a  very  profitable  concern  for  the 
lai  ire  and  twetfty  yean.  All  that  the  fl-lends 
sf  #id  Dcaanre  asked  of  him  in  return  was, 
that  he  wowfd  now  he  good  enough  either  to 
rcflie  fl«aa  oAce,  or  to  cimnge  his  opinion  again 
(ahlagh).  The  learbed  cent  might  reasonably, 
1  *ff  tumeefaUjt  state,  tttt  he  had  exerted  him- 


self to  the  utmost  in  th!s  cause,  and  hi  rbdl- 
eating  his  own  principles  \  but  finding  the  sense 
of  the  country  to  be  against  bim,  Ite  must  re« 
tire.  He  mwft  seriously  tell  the  learried  gent 
that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  there  was  no 
chance  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question. 
That  otgect  could  nerer  be  carried  but  by  a 
Goremment  unanimous  in  its  determination. 
Such  aGorernmenthe  knew,  might  be  formed. 
If  the  learned  gent,  and  the  other  ministers 
who  voted  with  him  on  the  question,  would 
withdraw,  a  new  Gorernment,  he  was  certain, 
might  be  formed,  with  the  full  approbation  of 
the  country.  It  had  been  said  that  this  country 
was  never  more  indisposed  to  grant  Catholic 
Emancipation  than  at  present.  Now,  he  doubted 
that  much.  He  certainly  saW  **  No  Popery** 
chalked  upon  a  few  walls  $  but  that  was  not 
the  sense  of  the  country.  Education  bad  ex- 
tended, and  with  it  a  corresponding  spirit  of 
liberality,  which  might  truly  be  said  to  per- 
vade all  orders.  If  the  rt  hon.  gent,  to  whom 
be  bad  allnded,  would  withdraw  from  the  Cki- 
vemment,  the  Chancellor  would  not  merely 
have  to  find  one,  but  almost  all  the  new  minis- 
ters. He  must  find  a  new  Lord  Privy  Seal— a 
President  of  the  Council-— a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty — a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a 
Secretary  fbr  Foreign  Affairs— a  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland — an  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland — and  a  President  of  Che  Board  of  Con- 
trout  He  could  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  do 
all  that  (laughter).  Then  let  not  rt  bun. 
gentlemen  delude  themselves  bv  saying  that 
the  measure  could  not  be  carried;  forf  if  that 
were  done.  It  could  and  would  be  carried  tri- 
umphantly (loud  cheering).  He,  therefore, 
would  not  vote  fbr  the  measure  now  proposed; 
he  would  not  vote  for  any  such  measure,  ualew 
it  were  preceded  by  Emancipation  (loud  and 
contiiroed  cheering). 

The  debate  was  further  afyonraed,  at  a  quar- 
ter to  two  o'clock. 


MoxOAT,  Feb.  14. — ^The  a^jouraed  debate 
being  resumed, 

Mr.  6.  Litmb  said,  the  proposed  measure 
still  appeared  to  him  exceedingly  obscure ;  the 
most  he  could  make  out,  was,  tliat  it  was  meant 
to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  Convention  Act 
That  act  concluded  with  a  proviso  **  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  prevent  meetings  fur 
the  redress  of  grievances.**    That  salutary  pro- 
vision was  now,  he  understood,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  abandoned.   A  matter  of  deep  and 
serious  concern  f    For  whatever  intemperance 
of  iaogUAge  might  have  been  manifested  by  the 
Association,  still  the  redrew  of  grievances  was 
the  object  of  that  society.    Ireland  was  per- 
fectly tranquil;  bht  they  were  called  on  to  pre- 
vent contingent  dangers.    This  prophetic  spirit 
of  evil  often  created  the  mischief  against  which 
its  warnings  were  directed.    They  were  ad- 
monished that  this  Association  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  it  would 
be  tne  means  of  creating  animosities  amongst 
those  who  followed  diiferent  creeds.    The  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland  had  said,*'  If  this 
Assoclatiod  go  en,  will    not  some  disturber, 
some  desperate  adventurer,  force  them  over 
that  priecipice  which  they  have  incautloasly 
prepared.    The  answer  was  simple ;  it  was 
time  to  interfere  when  they  saw  the  public  dis- 
turber at  Woilc.    But  the  learned  gent  had 
been  vlgllaiit  too  early :  be  Indicted  that  which 
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was  Bot  indictable  (hear,  hear)|  and,  as  in 
the  rattle-and-bottle  assassination  plot^  he  was 
defeated.  It  had  been  urged,  as  one  of  the  best 
features  of  this  measure,  Uiat  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  Orange  Societies  as  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. But  was  that  a  neutral  measure  which 
placed  an  association  perfectly  lawful,  on 
the  same  level  with  another,  the  legality  of 
which  was  of  a  very  doubtful  character?  The 
latter  had  been  denounced  in  that  house  two 
sessions  ago :  an  act  was  passed  to  check  its 
growth,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  When 
this  question  of  Orange  Lodges  was  before  the 
house,  the  Sec.  for  Ireland  then  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  the  proper  method  of  at- 
tacking such  institutions,  was  by  giving  them 
temperate  advice*  Tet  those  to  whom  such 
advice  was  to  have  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
spell,  were  described^by  the  learned  gent,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  '*  as  a  gang^a  faction, 
who  wished  to  overturn  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  had  insulted  and  outraged  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign.*'  These  per- 
sons  were,  it  seemed,  to  be  treated  simply  with 
advice.    Had   this  conciliatory   course   been 

Sursued  on  the  present  occasion?  As  the  rt. 
on.  Sec.  (Ooulburn)  was  adverse  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  he  might  think  that  advice  from 
him  would  not  be  well  taken.  But  the  learned 
gent,  might  have  volunteered  his  services.  The 
learned  gent  had  boasted  that  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholics.  Did  he  give  them 
any  of  this  temperate  advice  ?  His  advice  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  legal  process,  which  was 
-  served  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Ca- 
'.  tho!ic  leaders.  Where  then  was  the  supposed 
;  impartiality  of  treatment  ?  Where  the  impar- 
:  tinlity  of  this  bill,  when  certain  individuals 
belonging  to  an  Orange  Society,  being  called 
on  to  anbwpr  questions,  refused,  under  shelter 
of  their  secret  oaths,  and  were  protected  at  the 
bar  of  that  house  ?  Witnesses  shielding  them- 
.  selves  fntm  giving  evidence  under  those  secret 
'  and  illegal  oaths,  were  suffered  to  leave  that 
bar  unpunished.  The  Orange  party  had  some 
reason  to  complain  of  this  measure  as  well  at 
the  Catholics.  The  former  might  say,  '*  We 
have  been  long  countenanced  by  yon  {  and  al- 
though some  time  ago  you  gave  us  a  little  par- 
liamentary hit,  yet,  since  that,  members  of  die 
Government  have  complimented  nsfor  our  loy- 
alty: no w,  however,  you  are  going  to  put  us  down 
for  the  acts  of  another  association,  which  we  dis- 
like as  much  as  you  do.'*  But  why  did  not  the 
Orange  Lodges  complain  ?  Because  they  knew 
that  though  the  measure  professed  to  be  impar- 
tial, it  would  not  be  impartially  executed. 
Tbeuf  however  powerful  this  law  might  be  to 
put  down  open  associations,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly ineffectual  to  put  down  secret  meet- 
ings, which  were  infinitely  more  dangerous. 
The  learned  gent  had  asked,  '*To  whom  is 
this  Association  responsible  ?*'  To  the  laws. 
They  were  equally  responsible  to  the  law^ 
whether  alone  or  together,  in  lodges,  clubs 
or  associations,  as  any  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjectSb  The  learned  gent,  objected  to 
the  permanency  of  this  Association,  to  its  con- 
stant meetings  and  its  frequent  discussions ; 
and  this  might  be  a  valid  objection  if  they  had 
power  as  well  as  permanency.  But  the  same 
power  existed  in  every  debating  society.  They 
might  meet  when  and  where  they  pleased ;  and 
sit,  if  they  fancied  it,  from  January  to  De- 
cember. The  learned  gent  then  came  to  the 
great  gravamen  of  the  case — the  collection  of 


the  reiit»  sfUMt  wbioii  aracb  chuiUNir'Imd  beeir 
raised^  This  collection  of  money  was  treated 
as  a  levying  of  taxes  i  bat  h*  coold  not  see 
what  right  any  person  liad  to  prevent  another 
from  collecting  money  for  a  legal  parposet.  He 
could  not  see  any  difference  between  this  al-^ 
leged  levy  of  a  tax,  and  the  contribtttiotas  to 
a  Bible  Society,  It  appeared,  however,  that 
great  offence  was  taken,  because  the  priest  **^ 
sisted  in  collecting  it.  He  believed  very  few 
went  regularly  to  cbnrch  whose  pockets  were 
not  lightened  by  subscribing  to  soBe  benefit, 
cent  project,  which  the  clergyman  recom* 
mended  from  the  pulpit.  The  objects  recom-- 
mended  on  those  occasions  were  certainly  laad<^ 
able,  but  they  could  not  be  more  laodable 
than  those  which  the  Catholics  had  in  view. 
But  this  voluntary  contribution  was  spoken  of 
as  a  tax{  and  a  most  extraordinary  tax  it  was: 
he  wished  the  state  of  this  country  was  such  as 
to  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
abandon  all  others  (a  lauj;^) :  when  every  per- 
son was  competent  to  say,**  1*11  pay  my  penny 
towards  the  eiigencies  of  the  state,  or  not,  j  astas 
I  like'* — the  idea  of  a  tax  would  be  stripped 
of  nil  its  unpleasant  associations  (a  langb). 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  expression"^*  Betran- 
quil  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen  (**  but 
a  single  violent  expression,  accompanied  as  it . 
was  by  so  much  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing, ought  not  to  have  so  much  importance  at- 
tached to  it  The  CathoKcB  wished  to  attain 
their  rights  by  preserving  tranquillity :  the  As- 
sociation, in  abjuring  their  countrymen  to  be 
tranquil,  used  an  expression  whkh  they  thought 
would  be  most  effectual;  would  to  God,  in- 
stead of  calling  on  them  to  be  tranquil  by  the 
hate  they  bore  the  Orangemen,  they  could 
have  adjured  them  by  the  affection  they  felt ! 
They  were  to  be  tranquil  because  it  gave  them 
the  best  chance  of  being  admitted  to  a  shiire 
in  the  blessings  of  tlie  constitution ;  that  they 
should  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  would  be 
the  sweetest  revenge  to  the  Catholics,  -and  the 
bitterest  pill  the  Orangemen  could  swallow. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  fair  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, although  it  had  been  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  been  pronounced  in  the  spirit  of  Squirt 
fVtMtem^  nhen  he  asks — ^**  Is  not  every  tree- 
born  Englishman  bound  to  hate  the  French  like 
the  DevU  in  Hell*'  (a  laugh)  ?  Before  the  ses- 
sion was  over,  he  hoped  some  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  what  they  claimed,  would  be  granted 
to  the  Catholics  (hear,  hear)  %  and  he  coald 
not  avoid  indulging  in  the  hope  that  some  ef- 
fort of  Royal  l^eficence — or,  if  not,  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  moderation  which  the  Catho- 
lics had  displayed,  might  prevent  this  measure 
from  becoming  tbe  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Damson  said,  that  no  man  who  ha4 
marked  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  could  support  any  political  association 
ill  that  country.  With  one  single  exception— 
the  Convention  of  1782  —  parties  bad  been 
ruinous  to  Ireland.  The  formation  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  in  1796  and  1797^ 
ended  in  a  rebellion  that  raged  from  north  to 
south.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Catholic 
Board  in  1812  and  1813  >  Great  heat  and  ex- 
asperation throughout  the  country.  After  such 
scenes  as  these,  be  should  be  happy  to  put  an. 
end  to  all  associations.  He  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  consistency  of  those  who  supported  a 
bill  to  put  down  the  Orange  Societies^  against  , 
which  nothing  was  proved,  and  who  now  snp-  ^ 
ported  an  association  which  was^  in  ail  its  fea- 
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aiMt  nBCMMtitalkHiftlf  body.  Its  fa  ndt 
dily  dispoied  of,  in  rngiifiof  a  paid 
diaieinioate  the  peroicioufl  principlet 
ilch  iu  members  acted.  The  orators 
iearc*d  as  Its  organs  stock  at  the  asset- 
BO  falsehood  which  might  exasperate 
T  orders  of  tiie  people  against  the  in- 
I  of  the  country.  Tho  priests  who  had 
themselves  with  it,  were  influenced  by 
sing  hatred  against  the  constitution  of 
try,  and  its  existing  institutions.  In  the 
eport,  when  the  collections  of  the  rent 
been  very  successful,  the  people  of 
rere  exhorted  to  awake  from  the  sullen 
fUch  they  had  so  long  kept,  and  to 
U  they  were  men,  and  deserved  to  be 
tkc  men.  This,  he  thought,  was  sufli- 
lain.  Mr.  0*Connell,  a  few  weeks  af* 
when  tlie  rent  had  been  more  success- 
ht  would  not  press  the  claim  of  arm- 
Caiholics,  lest  their  enemies  should 
y  were  going  to  make  war  at  once 
sr).  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
■d  of  the  peasantry*  followed  up  by 
Uon — 

ditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 
mid  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 

I  had  recently  declared  that  *'the 
;islatBre  requires  the  degradation  of 
leople — ^it  IS  the  asylum  of  intoler- 
.ad  this  character  of  the  legislature 
ninated  throughout  Ireland  1  When 
esdale.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  gave 
I  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  said 


.-^ 


do  so  although  his  destruction  had 
icly  preached  in  a  Catholic  chapel  in 
the  Association  immediately  decreed 
as  more  of  an  assassin  thaa  the  priest 
snouDced,  and  that  his  speech  was  an 
ttke  speech.    The  Duke  of  York,  too, 
assailed  by  the  Association,  and  de- 
n  broad  tenns  as  the  enemy  of  Ireland, 
.dent  person  at  the  meeting  in  which 
place,  wished  to  have  the  resolutioo 
bat  this  was  opposed  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
,  that  "  the  heir  apparent  ought  not  to 
at  there  was  once  a  Duke  of  York  who 
rown  and  his  kingdom.**    It  was  In 
^S^  that  benefits  were  conferred   upon   the 
pepple:  they  were  either  forgotten  or  misre- 
presented by  the  Amociation.     In  1822,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  had  exerted  himself  with 
the  moot  charitable  assiduity  to  allevmte  the 
nftriags  of  the  people  in  his  diocese.    The 
Catholic  clergy  expressed,  by  a  resolution  in  a 
public  meeting,  the  gratitude  they  felt  for  the 
wrvlces  that  benevolent  prelate  had  rendered 
to  them  and  to  their  flocks.   No  Catholic  Asso- 
nation  existed  then.    As  soon,  however,  as  it 
ir»«  established,  the  lame  Catholic  clergy  who 
dad  not,  and  conid  not  have,  any  real  cause  for 
bltteraesr  of  feeling  against  the  Archbishop, 
psswdfin  Kovember  last,  a  resolution,  in  which 
thry  accused  him  of  having  introduced  a  party 
of  Midlers  into  a  church  in  which  ihey  were 
hsWttff  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of 
iaUmiasting,  or  murdering,  all  the  Catholic 
prksts  present.     Mr.  0*ConneU  had  gone  still 
further,  and  had  given  at  tlte  last  meeting  of  the 
Awatiatiop,  a  friendly  hint  to  bis  adherents  for 
geCtiig  rid  of  the   Protestant  clergy  by  whole- 
He  alluded  to  the.  procce<Uogs  of  the 


Covenanters  of  Scotland,  who,  he  said,  did  not 
patiently  bear  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  oppress  them,  and  to  unpose  upon  them  a 
form  of  religion  to  which  their  conikciences 
were  averse,  but  hewed  down  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  ty- 
rannized over  them;  and  when,  at  length,  they 
were  overcome  by  the  British  force  which  was 
sent  against  them,  they  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  having  recruited  their  forces,  they 
came  down  again  and  carried  desolation  to  the 
dwellings  of  their  assailants.  This  language,  he 
knew,  operated  very  powerfully  on  the  minds 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whole  ignorance 
aided  their  credulity,  and  who,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  were  too  ready  to  commit  bloodshed  upon 
slight  provocation.    The  same  strain  of  vitu- 
peration was  indulged  in  by  the  Association  t<^ 
wards  the  judges  and  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.     Mr.  0*Connell, 
in  speaking  of  the  Bench  of  Ireland,  said  <*  the 
Chancellorship  of  Lord  Mantiera  and  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalship  of  Mr.  Saurin  had  sullied  the 
dignity  and  degraded  the  independence  of  the 
bar.**    He  believed  that  those  who  were  more 
ceremoniouslv   treated — the    Judges   Moore, 
Burton,  J  ebb,  and  others— would  feel  more 
pleasure  in  being  likened  to  Lord  Manners  and 
to  Mr.  Saurin  than  in  receiving  the  hypocritical 
praises  of  Mr.  O'Connell.    To  say  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  was  the  redress  of 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  was  wholly  un- 
true: its  object,  as  was  evident  flrom  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  was  to  scatter  calumnies, 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
laws,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  mea- 
sures which  were  in  contemplatioii.    Upon  a 
recent  occasion,  a  Mr.  DeTcreux  and  a  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  had  been  admitted  members 
of  the  Association,  when  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  received  with  thonders  of  applause.    Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  it  would  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen.    He  had  been  im- 
plicated in  seditions  practices  in  the  year  1796, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.    Previously  to 
his  trial  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  remained 
nwny  years  in  exile.    He  was  attainted  of  high 
treason,  but  being  afterwards,  by  the  lenity  of 
the  Government,  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland, 
the  best  return  he  could  make  for  the  mercy 
which  had  been  shown  him  was  by  enlisting  him- 
self as  a  member  of  an  association  qjuite  as  dan- 
geronsasthatofthe  United  Irishmen.  The  name 
of  this  convicted  traitor  was  received  with  thun- 
ders of  applause,  in  order  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  disastrous  period  with  which  that 
name  was  connected  might  be  revived  in  the 
minds  of  the  deluded  peasantry,  and  help  the 
designs  of  this  abominaole  Association.    Much 
as  he  objected  to  the  practices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, they  would,  he  believed,  be  comparatively 
harmless  but  for  the  sanction  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Catholic  priesthood.     Most  of 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  suffered  were,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
that  priesthood  (hear,  hear  I  from  the  Oppo- 
sition, echoed  back  from  the  ministerial  side). 
He  dilTered  in  t|)is  respect  from  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland   (hear,  hear!    from    the 
Opposition):   the  whole    tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  their  object  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  to  establish  that  of  Rome 
in  its  stead  (cheers).    Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular 
primate  of  Ireland,  told  the  Archbishop  of 
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DvbUn  openly,  tkat  lie  was  aa  QMrper— that 
he  held  his  see  only  by  snffraiice,  and  that  he 
had  no  more  real  title  to  it  than  he  had  to  the 
dukedom  of  Leeda,    Dr.  Doyle,  another  Ca* 
tholic  priest.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts,  said, 
that  if  rebellioQ  raf  ed  in  Ireland  from  Carriek-i 
fctf^us  10  Cape  Clear,   no  ezcommnnlcatloo 
would  be  falminated  by  a  Catholic  priest.  One 
O*8ullivao,  also,  a  priest,  saw  a  man  murdered 
before  his  fece,  and  refused  to  gkwe  evidence  to 
the  facts,  alleflnf  that  if  he  did,  his  inllnenee 
with  bis  parishioners  would  be  lessened.    Mr. 
Dug^i^an,  the  priest  of  Kilmsb,  informed  the  As- 
sociation that  in  his  parish  mauT  of  the  formers 
had  promised  to  devote  the  whole  amount  of  the 
com  crop  to  the  Catholic  rent,  no  matter  who* 
ther  their  creditors  went  unpaid,  or  though  the 
very  wants  of  nature  should  go  nnsatisied. 
What  man  hut  one  whose  mind  was  wholly  per- 
verted-^what  man  pospessing  any  thing  like  a 
sense  of  morality,  could  countenance  a  fraud 
and  robbery  which  was  committed  only  for  the 
parpoae  of  encouraging  sedition )    The  priest 
of  Mallow,  Mr.  Kelly,  told  his  pariAioners  that 
money  was  the  sinews  of  war,  and  exhorted 
them,  therefore,  to  contribute  as  much  as  they 
were  able  to  the  rent,  that  the  Association 
might  have  the  sinews  neceonry  to  carry  their 
purposes  into  execution  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  ripe.    Wat  this  not  plain  langoage)  Did 
such  Taagvage  reavlre  any  comment }  The  good 
which  the  Catholic  nrieotbood  might  do  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  it,  was  apparent  from  the 
influrnce  which  they  were  proved  to  peiiem 
over  their  parishioners.    The  evil  nse  which 
,  they  were  ucliaed  to  make  of  that  Influeace 
might  he  gathered  from  their  avowed  senti- 
ments.   Who  was  it  that  industriously  sowed 
sedUton  throughout  Ireland  ?    Who  was  It  that 
at  elections  added  to  the  natural  excitement  of 
political  feeling  the  foel  of  religions  animosity  ? 
It  was  the  Catholic  priesthood.    They  opposed 
every  undertaking  hot  swh  as  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  extension  of  their  own  power,  and  the 
rrectlnn  of  their  chnrch  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment.   This  was  their  dream  by 
nigbt^lhelr  work  by  day  t  and  thb  it  was  that 
made  them  the  inde&ti,i|ablc  allies  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (hear,  hear).     In  such  a  stale  of  things. 
It  was  wholly  impossible  that  the  ChMrersment 
could  go  on.     The  Associatlott  most  be  put 
down  without  df  lay^  or  the  Associatlan  weald 
put  down* the  (Sovevmaent  eC  Ireland   (cheers). 
Mr.  Cwa^  said,  thai  this  attempt  to  check 
the  public  feeling  wonid  be  wholly  inelfec- 
tuaL    If  put  down  ia  one  shape,  the  Associa- 
tion would  raise  its  head  in  another  f  and  the 
very  attempt  mightstir  up  consequences,  which, 
for  the  peace  irf  Ireland,  ought  most  carefully 
to  be  avoided.    The  Catholic  interests  in  Ire- 
land were  not  what  they  had  been.    Those  inte- 
rests were  represented  by  the  Association,  and 
instead  of  the  dissensions  which  had  formeriy 
existed,  all  classes  were  at  present  united  in 
the  attempt  to  recover  what  they  knew  ta  be 
their  jnst  claims.    They  were  now  no  longer 
Ignorant  of  their  strength,  they  felt  their  griev- 
ances, and  they  were  resolved  to  app^  the 
whole  of  that  strength  in  the  just  and  la^ul 
attempt  to  obtala  redress. 

Mr.  8fHng  Ric9  lamented  sineerely  the 
existence  of  any  associations,  whether  Oraage 
or  Catholic ;  and  if  it  were  proved  that  they 
were  dangerous,  and  that  the  reoMdy  proposed 
was  an  eAcient  000,  he  would  ba  the  last  bmui 


to  oppose  it    But  wliere  was  there  any  evi- 
dence befcre  the  houie  which  it  could  salbl) 
receive?    An  hon.  gent,  had  referred  to  the 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  priesthood;   but 
where  was  the  proof  by  which  ne  substantiated 
that  statement  ?    The  papers  produced  by  way 
of  proof  were  the  Dnblin  newspapers  (hear, 
hear).    The  hon.  gent,  had  observed  that  there 
were  no  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland.    But  in  his 
)ll^esty*s  speech  an  intention  was  announced 
of  treating  all  parties  impartially.    The  bill, 
then,  would  have  to  cope  with  a  phantom  on 
one  hand,  while,  on  tbtf  other,  it  would  act 
against  the  whole  population  of  Ireland.    The 
hon.  gent,  had  quo*ea  speeches  which  had  been 
made  at  the  Association.    He  could  not  justify 
those  speeches;  but,  he  was  not  therefore  pre- 
pared to  condemn  the  Asasociation.     He  knew 
of  no  assembly,  not  even  that  in  wMch  he  had 
the  honour  of  standing,  of  i^i«h  the  proceedings 
and  debates  could  be  wholly  jusUied.    Had 
there  never  been  resolotloas  entered  on  the 
journals  of  that  bouse,  which  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  attempt  to  justify  7    A  reso- 
lution had  been  come  to  that  two  and  two  osade 
five  instead  of  four  |  would  it  be  fair  to  con- 
clude that  all   the  other  resolutions  of  the 
house  were  of  a  similar  character  ?  Re  only 
clabned,  then,  for  the  Association,  that  indul- 
gence to  which  every  public  assenibly  was  ea- 
titled   (hear,  hear).      As  to  the  alleged  vio- 
lence of  the  Association,  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  parties  were  not  upon  equal 
grounds.    If  tiie  party  In  powesslon  of  all  the 
power  and  Influence,  riiould  use  violent  lan- 
guage, It  eould  not  be  too  severely  blamed ; 
but  if  the  exclnded  party,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  wrongs,  loaded  with  burdens  and  de- 
graded into  an  undeserved  inferiority,  should 
utter  its  complaints  in  language  partaking  of 
the  violence  of  its  grief,  con  Id  not  this  be  in 
some  degree  excused  ?    Bat  the  hon.  gent  had 
not  acted  fbiriy.     In  th^  extracts  which  he 
had  ssade   from  the  Dtiblin  papers,  he  had 
showa  only  one  side  of  the  picture.    He  knew 
there  were  many  speeches  of  a  directly  contrary 
tendency.    Lord  Killeen,  whose  character  and 
high  station  would  be  duly  weighed,  had  lately 
observed,  from  the  chair  of  the  Association, 
that  *'  The  CathoHcs  of  Ireland  could  not  ob- 
tain their  emanclpatfon  without  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  their  Protesunt  countrymen.**     He 
recouunended  them,  therefore,  to  be  temper* 
ate.     He  reminded  them  that  their  enemies 
were  on  the  watch,  and  that  any  want  of  mode- 
ration on  their  part  wonk*  betray  them  Into  the 
meshes- of  those  eaessies.    He  added,  **  Let  me 
ai^ore  yon,  not  by  the  hatred  you  bear  to  any 
men,  or  to  any  class  of  men,  for  I  hope  you 
entertain'  no  such  feeling  <  but  by  your  ref^d 
for  your  own  rights— by  the  love  you  bear  to 
your  childrea — by  the  memory  of  your  forefo- 
thers,  wiMMi  neither  promises  nor  threats  could 
induce  to  forego  that  faith  which  thev  prised 
nsore  than  their  lives  or  happiness-4»y  your 
love  of  liberty,  and  bv  your  veneration  for  the 
con8titntion*-4iy  all  these,  I  adjure  you  to  ab- 
stain from  all  threats  and  from  all  violent  mea- 
surea  I  recommend  you  to  meet  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be,  with 
the  llrmness  of  men,  but  with  the  submission  ot 
suhiects.*'     This  speech   had  been  received 
win  great  applause  by  the  Association;  and 
even  If  it  were  the  only  such  instance,  it  justified 
hlsr  in  calUog  upon  the  house  not  to  pass  the 
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m  better  aiitfaority  than  the  sUte- 
of  tiiak  newspapers.  When  a  complaint 
aaile  last  setsion  that  the  mafifttracy  of 
IicJaad  had  sot  abttained  from  taking  impro- 
per feea,  it  was  at  the  tiiae  iodifpiantly  contra- 
dkt9d ;  bvtit  had  been  proved  in  the  committee 
above  HMra,  that  practice^  of  the  most  ii^qui- 
tons  deicripition  had  occurred  nnder  the  autho- 
rity of  the  magistracy.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  eitsblii^  petty  sessions,  it  was  laid  that  that 
would  remove  all  f  round  of  complaint, 
Mie  mai^istrate  wonld  be  brought  to  act 
s>j*  vaftch  upon  another,  and  it  would  be  im- 
;  OMible  for  any  of  the.body  to  take  illegal  fees, 
or  p«irsae  other  improper  practiceai  The  evi- 
d^sce  bctee  the  committee  up  itairs  had«  how- 
evcr«  shewn  that  the  measure  nad  failed  in  that 
view.  It  had  been  nmde  apparent  In  the 
rsme  commiltce^  that  there  wns  a  general  dis- 
on  the  psrt  of  the  people  of.  Ireland 
the  law,  .  That  was  not  at  all  sorpris* 
:,  considering  the  manner  in  which  law  was 
iiimhiinlered*  By  a  return  which  had  been  laid 
a^sotho  table«  it  appeared  that  in  the  course  of 
yean,  0000  persons  had  been  committed 
the  distillery  laws.  Those  persons  were 
if  the  poorer  classes,  upon  whom  those  laws 
with  peculiar  severity.  In  the  exami- 
before  the  commission  of  inquiry,  a  wit- 
ness was  asked,  **  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
that  ii  woold  be  desirable  to  distil  fine  spirit  in 
or^r  to  sopply  the  tables  of  those  who  hare 
been  acrnntomed  to  use  jM#eea"  (illicit  whis- 
ky) i  the  witness  answered,  that  he  thought  not, 
"  finr,  evcept  firom  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
the  oiicers  of  the  army,  and  the  magistrates, 
ihrpe  was  do  deviand  for  illicit  spirits"  (a  laugh). 
then,  were  the  persons,  who  cqunte- 
tho  violation  of  the  law.  It  was  im- 
possible Ibatthe  population  of  Ireland  should 
lentenplate  such  a  system  with  respect.  He 
did  net  crnsnre  hi  every  particular  the  sdmi- 
n»tnuioB  of  law  in  Ireland.  He  paid  a  wiU- 
iag  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
fhe  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland ;  although 
he  woald  not  travel  into  a  n^ig^ihoiiring  court, 
where  bnflboiiary  supplied  the  place  of  lesro- 
isg,  and  tbe  pnn  of  the  da>  was  substituted  in 
the  pinoe  of  law.  In  the  observations  of  the« 
hsa.  ooder-Sec.  for  Ireland  respecting  the 
Arrhbiibnp  of  Tnam,  he  had  not  been  quite  ex- 
plicit. The  Catholics  did  once  entertain  an 
sifectfennto  regard  for  that  prelate,  which  they 
displayed  on  one  occasion  by  assembling  of 
ihdr  own  accord,  and  getting  in  his  harvest  for 
te|  sosdll  wasnot  until  the  Archbishop  went 
wth  on  a  crasnde  of  proselytism  against  the 
t;niheiien»  that  any  cimnge.  In  their  feelings 
isek  pine  ..  It  was  lamentable  to  contrast  the 
pnstnt  with  the  last  oeign,  which  was,  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  reign  of  concession. 
But  in  the  present  ^eign»  and  under  dilliQirent 
cinuMslaneea,  as  regvded  the  feelings  of  the 
tevefcignt  ther  were  called  upon  to  puss  penal 
Isws  against  the  embolics  $  nirhe  considered 
the  pteseni  bill  in  no  other  light  than,  a  penal 
Ian.  If  the  rt«  hon.  Sec  siMid  tncceed  in 
petting  down  tho  present  mode  of  discussion, 
the  Gnthoiics  would  seek  for  other  modest 
ssthat  the  bill  wonld  be  inoperative  fer  good, 
thsigh  not  for  eviL  It  was  the  tirit  measure 
vra  would  bring  the  legislature  In  contiict 
with  ibe  pemauit.  There  was  not  a  man  who 
hsd  siAscribed  bis  penny  to  the  Associatiott 
who  wonid  »o(  feel,  if  tbs  bill,  should  pass, 


that  the  arm  of  ParUame|it  waacalsad  agalast 
him.  He  therefore  implored  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  a  step  which  would  weaken 
that  feeling  of  respect  for  Parliament  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country^  amongst 
the  Irish  people,  which  it  ought  to  be  every 
man's  wish  to  strengthen  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BrownUm  defended  the  hon.  Sec.  for 
Ireland,  and  affirmed  that  under  the  beneficent 
administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Ire- 
land had  passed  from  rebellion  to  tranquillity;. 
That  tranquillity  was  again  in  danger  from  the 
effects  of  the  Uatholic  Association;  and  the 
present  hill  had  originated  in^  the  necessity  of 
restoring  that  authority  6f  Government,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Association^  Much 
did  he  wisli  that  the  petition  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  present  last  session,  and  which 
he  supported  with  such  remonstrances  an 
he  thought  the  subject  merited,  had  met  witk 
the  attention  it  deserved.  But  the  hon.  Sec 
for  Foreign  AiTairs^poke  qf  the  Catholic  Asso* 
elation  as  a  kindof  saCety-valve,  through  which 
much  bad  feeling  es<;aped— «s  a  mere  ezabe* 
ranee  on  the  surface  of  the  political  body^ 
which  was  an  indication  of  the  nealthfiUness  of 
the  system,  and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  in 
proper  time  disappear.  But  now  the.  tone  was 
changed;  for  a. summary  measure  was  pro* 
posed  for  putting  down  unlawful  associations. 
And  what  associations  ?  Why  the  CathoUe 
Association,  apd  the  CathoUc  Association  alone. 
If  the  measure  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  tho 
people,  the  blame  ought  to  rest  where  alone  it 
was  due-*on  the  Catholic  Association.  He 
must  state,  that  since  the  flseetings  of  the  Asso^ 
elation,  the  Orangemen,  swoin  or  unsworn,  and 
indeed  the  whqle  Protestant  population,  b^d 
surpassed  all  former,  examples  of  forbearanco 
and  moderation,  as  the  Association  in  the 
insults  and  threats  which  they  directed  against 
them,  had  exceeded  all  former  instances  of  vio* 
leoce.  The  Protestant  gentlemen  of  Irelaipd* 
in  the  relations  of  parents,  landlords  and  ma^ 
gistrates,  followed  tbe  precepts  of  their  religion, 
by  studying  the  good  of  all  committed  to  tjieir 
charge,  io  a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed  b^any 
sunilar  body  of  men  in.  ai^  country.  He  con^ 
tended,  therefore,  that  thoimeasttre  under  dis- 
cussion had  been  called  for  solely  by  the  Cathsr 
lie  Association ;  and  as  children  nnt  sick,  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  take  physic  to  encourago 
others  to  whom  the  dose  waa  nocessfiryt  9o 
must  the  whole  of  Ireland  be  sutjected  to  the 
proposed  law ;  the  innocent  suffer  for  tho  guilty 
— the  just  for  the  ui\just — those  whose  object 
was  to  support  order  for  those  whose,  onlv  ob- 
ject was  to  involve  the  country  in  confuslfB 
(hear,  hear).  The  disturbances  in  Ireland 
bad  been,  ascr^d  to  the  ^^^ertions  of  tbe  m/w* 
sionaries*  and  to  the  introduction  of  that 
wicke4  book,  the  Bible  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  such  aa  ejScct  attributed  to  a  book 
which  had  ushered  peace  and  good  will  into  the 
world.  He  denied  that  the  resnectable  gentle- 
men, who  had  proceeded  to  Ireland  on  the  part 
of  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  had*  been 
sent  ojD  an  expedition  of  prosel^tisuk  U'asit 
proselytizing  to  distribute  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  too  ?  Was  it  proselytising  to 
pay  Catholic  schoolmasters  —  to  send  round 
Catholic  inspectors  to  all  the  schools  which 
they  had  established?  The  fact  was,  that  it 
was  not  against  proselytising  that  the  Catholics 
were-  opposed,  but  against  education  of  any 
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kind  I  for  the  Catholic  faith  was  founded  on  ig- 
norance, and  tbev  were  afraid  that  education 
would  extinfi^oish  it  (hear,  hear).     With  the  ex- 
ception  of  Lord  Killeen^s  speech,  he  could  find 
nothing  l>ut  mischief  in  aU  that  had  been  said, 
written  or  done,  by  the  Association.    But  the 
discumiion  on  the  present  subject  should  not  be 
confined  to  what  bad  been  said  or  done  by  the 
Asiiociation.    The  mere  fact  of  assembling  was 
a  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention  Act,  and  a  peace  officer  was  autho- 
rized to  dissolve  an  assembly  of  the   kind  spe- 
cified in  the  act,  on  simply  finding  them  to- 
gether.   In  1811,  a  court  of  justice,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  act,  declared  that  the   exceptions 
ti  hich  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Convocation,  much  as  they 
had  been  ridiculed  by  a  learned  gent  (Mr. 
Pemnan),  proved  the  length  to  which  the  legis- 
lature intended  to  push  the  principle  of  the 
act,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  those 
specific    exceptions    in    consequence  of   the 
largeness  of  its  wording.    Let  not  the  friends 
of  the  Catholic  question  oppose  this  measure. 
The  Association  had  done  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  that  question  (hear,  hear).     Such 
had  been  the  bad  efiect  produced  by  the  Asiio- 
ciation, that  Protestants  who  fome  time  ago 
would  willingly  have  signed  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics,  could  now  by  no  means  be 
induced  to  do  so.    He  admitted  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  now  a  most  powerful  body.     In  the 
beginning  it  was  insignificant;  but  now  it  con- 
tained amongst  its  members,  peers,  and  the 
sons  of  peers,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  and 
every  man  who  had  contributed  one  penny  to- 
wards the  rent,  felt  himMsIf  identified  with  its 
interests, and  concerned  for  iis  eiistence  (hear, 
hear).    He  stated  these  facts  to  show  the  ur- 
gency of  immediately  putting  down  the  Asso- 
ciation.    How  did  the  case  stand  ?    The  Asso- 
ciation said,  **  Give  us  emrncipation;  admit 
OS  to  Parliament.*'    He  would  suppose  that 
granted  f — that  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
those  offices  which  were  looked  upo^  as  consti- 
tuting the  government  of  the  sta^e ;  for  hon. 
gentSb  opposite  thought  that  concession  should 
Bot  stop  short  of  that.    Then  would  not  the 
Association,  having  the  complete  leadership  of 
tlie  people,  say — "  Give  us  the  church   pro- 
perty; we  are  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  whom 
that  property  was  originally  given  ?'*    Was  ii 
consistent  with  common  sense  or  experience, 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
content  with  certain  privileges  being  conferred 
on  the  laity,  when  the  Church— the  god  of  her 
Idolatry — received  nothing  (hear,  hear)  }    And 
if  Parliament  should  reject  the  demand,  the 
Association  wonld  reply,  '^  We  are  six  millions 
of   people;   one  mhid  animates  us;    we  can 
levy  taxes;  give  usth^  church  properly,  or 
-we  will  shake  the  kingdom  to  the  centre.** 
Tliat  such  would  be  the  result  of  the   con- 
^nuance  of  the  Association,  he  entertained  no 
doubt.    Such  societies  uniformly  ended  in  mis- 
chief   Upon  this  point  he  might   ouote  the 
words  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  in  1811 : — **  What  man  can  answer 
for  himself  In  going  into  a  well-eonstituted 
political  society  ?    His  first  steps  are  good,  his 
first  motives  pure.    His  passions  warm  as  he 
proceeds;    applause  intoxicates  him;  success 
encourages  and  ibflames  him ;  be  begins  a  pa- 
triot, and  ends  a  revolutionist.     I  well  remem- 


ber—who can  forget  itf — the  first  national 
assembly  of  France,  composed  of  every  thing 
most  honourable  for  talent  and  respectability 
in  the  kingdom,  called  together  for  the  noblest 
and  purest  purposes.  What  was  the  result? 
The  wise,  and  good,  and  virtuous,  were  pat 
down  by  the  factious  demagogues.  They  were 
no  longer  masters  of  their  will ;  they  knew  not 
the  lengths  to  which  they  were  going ;  they 
were  drawn  on  by  an  increasing  attraction, 
step  by  step,  to  the  vortex  in  which  were 
buried  even  the  ruins  of  every  establishraent, 
religious  and  political,  and  from  whose  womb 
sprang  that  colossal  despotism  which  now 
bestrides  mankind.**  He  thought  the  warning 
contained  in  that  passage  was  as  applicable  ta 
the  Association,  as  to  the  Catholic  Committee. 
He  therefore  earnestly  hoped,  that  Parliament 
would  adopt  this  measure  (cheers). 

Sir  jr.  Mackintoth  said,  that  he  listened  on  all 
occasions  with  pleasure  and  respect  to  the  hon. 
gent,  who  had  just  spoken,  as  well  as  to  the 
hon.  Under-Sec.  (Dawson),  considering  them 
as  the  avowed  and  able  advocates  of  a  part  j 
which  was,  unfortunately,  too  powerful  in  Ire- 
land.    Me  should  not,  however,  reply  to  them 
at  any  length,  because  much  of  what  they  had 
Raid  was  more  tainted  by  the  acrimony  of  Irish 
party,  than  a  member  of  Great  Britain  could 
bring  his  mind  to  consider  worthy  of  much  im- 
portance, when  he  came  to  discuss  a  questioa 
of  such  interest  to  the  empire  as  the  present ; 
although  one  of  the  observations  of  the  last 
speaker  was  important,  as  openly  admitting  the 
real  purpose  of  the  bill.     But  he  rose  to  em- 
ploy the  first  moments  of  returning  strength 
and  health,  in  performinf  a  great  duty  on  a 
question  of  vital  interest    He  rose  to  protest 
against  the  stigma  thrown  on  the  Catholic  cause, 
by  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Catholic  body; 
he  rose  to  protest  against  the  new  attempt  lo 
silence  the  complaints  of  the  Catholics,  without 
redressing  their  wrong ;    to   protest    against 
this  new  discouragement,  added  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  centuries;    to  protest  against  a 
measure,  which  bad  been  justly  characterized 
as  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Government  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  (cheers). 
His  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  was  not — 
as  his  rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  said  of 
hiros.'lf,  in  a  speech  exhibiting  an  unrivalled 
union  of  sense  and  wit,  which  closed  the  debate 
last  night — connected  with  a  love  of  their  prin- 
ciples.   He  venerated  the    Reformation,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  had   proceeded 
— freedom  of  opinion,  and  security  from  per- 
secution.    They  who    did    not  uphold   those 
principles  were    no    true    Reformers.      Pro- 
testants they  might  call  themselves,  but  they 
were  only  Papists  in  Protestant  clothing ;  men 
desirous  of  setting  up  small  Poperies  in  the 
Protestant  church,    in  lieu    of   that  greater 
Popery  which  had  covered  all  Europe  with  Its 
shadow.    So  long  as  the  Catholic  had  remnioed 
the  natural  ally  of  civil  and  religious^  tyranny, 
so  long,  had  he  then  lived,  he  would  have  re- 
mained his  mortal  enemy.  The  same  principles 
which  would  influence  his  vote  that  evening  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  would  have  impelled 
him  to  draw  his  sword  against  them  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.    The  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty , established  at  that  glorious 
Revolntion^^revealed  first  to  the  world,  in  the 
Reformation,  by  men  who  neither  understood 
nor  sought  to  practise  them ;  but  Uncs  appre- 
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tbUtdf  acted  vpon  and  fought  for,  by  men 
whose  hearts  were  purer,  or  whose  intellects 
were  more  enlif:btened — those  principles  formed 
*ia  creed  t  in  Uiem  he  had  lived,  and  in  them 
oe  hoped  be  should  die ;  and  in  support  of 
those  priflciplefe  it  was — never  on  any  occasion 
pressing  upon  his  min  i  mure  strongiy — that  he 
now  rose  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause 
(cheers).  It  was  now  thirty  years  or  more 
since  two  systems  liad  uniformly  prevailed 
with  regard  to  Iritih  aflfairsk  One  set  of  gen- 
tlemen ascribed  all  evils  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  traced  every 
outrage  to  Catholic  Conventions,  Co*nmiti«>es, 
and  Associations;  and  looked  at  tnose 
tumults,  which  were  only  symptoms  of  dis- 
content, as  constituting  tbe  essence  of 
the  disease.  Another  party,  he  must  say,  of 
kigber  bearinc  in  the  world — persons  mora 
tboogfat  of  in  the  present  age,  and  likely  to  be 
better  known  by  posterity — had  adopted  a 
more  comprehensive  theory ;  they  believed 
that  the  miseries  which  preyed  upon  Ireland 
arose  Ororo  the  hatred  which  burned  between  two 
factions,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered; 
and  that  the  successful  plan  for  restoring  health 
would  be,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
tb<!  parties  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  (bear,  hear,  hear).  They  did  not 
thtuk,  like  the  other  party,  that  the  world  was 
to  be  saved  by  coercion.  They  did  not  think  it 
wisest  to  treat  tbe  outward  symptoms,  instead 
of  the  dbease  itself.  Their  remedy,  however, 
was  not  proposed  as  a  nostrum — not  as  any 
thing  which  would  effect  a  sudden  cure — but  as 
something  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  in  the 
lieginning,  in  order  to  reuder  the  body  politic 
capable  uf  enduring  and  proBiinf?  by  all  those 
circumstances  which  sluuly  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  communities  ^liear,  bear).  Now 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  ubat  the  author  of 
the  Irish  Union  (Mr.  Piit)  had  uttered  duiing 
his  life,  or  in  what  hts  friends  hud  declared  for 
bim  after  his  death,  this  reroed^r — in  fact.  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  had  been  the  only  real 
ground  for  that  Union.  The  Union  with  Scot- 
land had  proceeded  upon  a  different  principle 
»>ihe  preservation  of  the  Protestant  succession 
in  the  bouse  of  Hanover ;  an  Union  which  re- 
moved the  discontented  parties  from  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Scotland,  where  their  power  was  con- 
siderable, to  one  in  England,  nhcre  it  became 
comparatively  slight.  But,  in  Ireland,  the 
discontents  prevailed  among  a  different  class 
of  people ;  the  Union — except  in  the  way  of 
Catholic  Emancipation — could  not  remove  them 
«-~coold  not  touch  them — could  neither  weaken 
nor  satisfy  tliem  a  jot  (hear,  hear).  Accord- 
ingly, Lord  GrenvUle,  a  distinguished  follower 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  ob;>erved,  in  presenting  a  Catholic 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1805 ; — **  We 
ar«  now  called  upon  to  perform  the  duty  imposed 
upon  as  by  the  Union.*'  He  meant  to  speak 
dbparagingly  of  no  man  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions;  but  he  would  say,  that  ever 
since  the  Union,  all  the  talent  and  genius  of  the 
British  nation,  with  one  dintinguished  exception, 
had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  Emancipation. 
Tbe  House  of  Commons  had  passed  a  bill  for 
thb  purpose ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1812, 
iMd  rejected,  by  a  niigority  of  only  one,  a  re- 
•olotion  proposed  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
pledg^  itself  favourably  to  entertain  the 
question.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  throngb- 
oat  the  kingdom — not  merely  among  the  edu- 
cal0dy  bat  avong  iboso  who  were  most  likely 


to  be  swayed  by  habit  and  prejudice.  There 
was  not  a  class  of  men  in  England,  among  whom 
it  would  now  be  possible  to  raise  the  y^lL  of 
**  No  Popery.*'  It  would  not  now  ?xcite  a 
mob  to  the  most  vulgar  outrage  (hear,  heaj-^ 
hear).  He  dwelt  upon  this  fact,  because  h<> 
heard  it  asserted,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims  in  this  country. 
He  did  not  believe  the  fact;  and  they  did  ill, 
believe  it  or  not,  wlio  lightly  gave  it  currency. 
Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  as  to  teach  six  mil  • 
lions  of  Irish  that  twelve  millions  of  Englisl| 
were  their  enemies,  inclined  to  hate,  or  io  de- 
spise, or  to  debar  them  of  those  liberties  which 
were  their  own  proudest  boast  among  the  na- 
tions (cheering).  Were  he  a  Catholic,  he 
should  feel  much  disappointment,  if,  in  the  26th 
year  of  a  union  formed  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  emancipation,  under  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
whom  all  j>arties  agreed  in  praising,  an  Irish 
Attorney-General,  whom  it  would  be  injustice 
to  compare  with  any  of  bis  predecessors— under 
all  circumstances  of  seeming  advantage,  he 
found  the  Government  practising  the  old  tricks, 
and  repeating  the  old  measures  of  coercion,  o( 
which  a  series  had  been  opened  to  them  in  a 
long  and  alarming  vista  by  the  Irish  Secretary, 
and  engaging  in  an  inglorious  scuffle  with 
Boards  and  Committees,  in  which  there  was  no 
honour  in  victory,  and  great  danger  in  defeat 
(great  cheering).  In  the  remarks  which  he 
meant  to  offer,  be  would  adopt  that  course 
which  had  already  suggested  itself  to  the  logical 
mind  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
He  proposed  to  inquire — first,  whether  the  in- 
tended law  would,  or  would  not,  he  an  infi-ac- 
tioil  of  popular  privilegerf — next,  whether  its 
operation  would  not  injure  the  Catholic  cause 
— and  lastly,  whctlier,  through  that  operation, 
it  would  not  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
British  empire. .  The  firbt  argument  set  up  for 
the  bill  was  its  necessity.  No  man  was  more 
disposed  to  hold  necessity  '*  the  plea  of  tyrants 
and  ibe  creed  of  slaves"  than  he  was;  still 
it  might  sometimes  form  the  justification  ol 
vigour — where  it  existed,  it  was,  truly  enough, 
not  only  nprenuty  but  iola  lex ;  superseding  all 
Other  powers,  and  exacting  absolute  obedience. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  he  should  distinguish  between  con- 
venience and  necessity;  because  he  by  no 
means  allowed  the  same  force  to  the  first  of 
those  pleas  as  to  the  latter ;  and — for  the  rest- 
be  never  meant  io  deny  that  all  associations 
or  leagues,  holy  or  unholy,  or  by  whatever  title 
they  called  themselves,  which  banded  great 
bodies  of  men  together,  separating  them  from, 
and  often  inaking  them  hostile  to,  their  fellow- 
citizens— he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  all  such 
alliances  were  both  inconvenient  and  undesir- 
able. But  he  would  entreat  of  any  gent,  in- 
tending to  address  the  house,  to  look  back  at 
the  history  of  all  such  associations,  and  see 
whether  they  had  ever  existed  in  a  sound  state 
of  any  community.  If  they  looked  to  the  most 
remarkable  associations,  would  they  find  one 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  coercive  laws  ? 
Would  they  not  find  that  laws,  prosecutions, 
arms,  had  all  been  employed  in  vain? — and 
tbAt  they  had  never  died  unless  of  a  natural 
death,  through  eshaustion  of  the  zeal  which 
produced  them,  or  in  consequence  of  conces- 
sion or  the  removal  of  girievaoces  ?  But  the 
auestioo  was.  bow  far  a  necessity  existed  in 
lis  case  ?  The  grounds  of  necessity  were  com* 
monly  oischief  intended}  mischitf  done,  dan* 
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gcroot  lai^aafB  ottered,  and  m  forth.  Kow, 
with  refpect  to  Dischief  intended  the  Attor- 
ney-Generml  for  Ireland  had  distinctly  ar- 
qoitted  the  Catholic  Association  of  any  snch 
vitentiona.  The  learned  gent,  had  done  more, 
for  he  had  gone  on  to  assign  the  reasons  why 
be  found  it  impossible  to  suspect  any  but  good 
Intentions  on  tne  part  of  the  individaals  oftliat 
body,  and  especially  of  that  eloquent  and  cele- 
brated person  (Mr.  O'Connell)  who  was  ihe 
principal  object  of  the  proposed  interposition 
«f  Parliament.  The  talents  and  fortune,  the 
public  and  private  situation  of  that  gentleman 
''•wmmi  konor$s^  ret  familiark  amplhrima^  uxor 
frobaiissima^  ovpUtiuind  Ubeii — forbad  any 
•ospicion  on  his  account  Bnt  if  no  mischief 
were  intended,  had  any  been  actually  done  ? 
The  case  for  mischief  done  consisted  in  certain 
circumstances  which  1iad  occurred  in  two 
particular  tiials  at  law;  and  It  turned  out 
that  thete  prosecutions  had  not  merely  end- 
ed in  acquittals^  but  that  the  Judge  upon 
the  bench  had  thanked  the  coudscI  for  (be 
A>spciation  for  h&a  conduct  of  the  prosecu- 
tion;  and  that  in  the  other,  the  same  com- 
pliment from  the  same  quarter  had  been  paid 
to  the  Association  itself.  These  were  the 
mischiefs  done,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  suspend  the  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  of  six  mUlions  of  persons 
(hear,  Hear).  Now  tne  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Peel) 
went  beyond  mischief  done  or  even  intended ; 
and  declared  that  if  the  Association  continued, 
and  especially  if  counter-associations  among 
the  Orangemeii  were  formed,  an  end  must  soon 
be  put  to  the  administration  of  justice  alto- 
gether ;  «'  for,*'  he  observed,  *<  we  stand  in  this 
predicament — every  Catholic  who  subscribes 
■  to  the  rent  will  be  interested  in  any  trial  in 
which  the  Association  may  be  eoncemed  |  and 
so,  pr9  defeciujuratorutnt  we  shall  have  no  pro- 
secutions ;  for  such  was  the  law  in  the  case  of 
I%€  King  V.  Dolby."  He  gave  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec.  full  credit  for  his  argument;  it  had  argued 
his  bill  out  of  the  house;  for,  if  there  could 
be  no  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of  the  Asso- 
elation,  where  was  the  necessity  for  suppress- 
ing it?  As  to  the  charge  of  warm  and  Indis- 
creet language,  he  should  not  follow  it  at  length ; 
if  true,  then  that  had  only  happened  in  the 
Association  which  must  happen  to  all  bodies  of 
men  in  a  similar  situation.  But  the  next 
charge  was  a  heavy  one;  it  was  right  that  the 
house  should  well  consider  it.  It  consisted  in 
two  sentences  of  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  published  by  the  Association  in  1684.. 
He  entreated  hon.  members  to  read  over  the. 
whole  address,  with  the  exceptbn  of  those  two 
passages,  and  then  to  declare  whether  every  re- 
maining line  was  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  conci- 
liation ?  He  should  conisider  it  as  the  strongest 
proof  he  had  ever  met  with  of  the  blioOuess  of 
party  feelinc,  if  any  person  coald  read  it  and 
entertain  a  dilferent  opinion.  It  was  first  ob- 
{ectedto  the  address  that,  amon»  other  topics  of 
dissuasion  from  outrage  and  violence.  It  was 
nrged  that  Whlteboyism  had  ''  caused  the  death 
of  many  innocent  persons,"  But  could  the 
house  be  ignorant  that  this  was  true?  Some 
might  blame  the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
this,  but  good  sense  must  convince  every  man 
that  ft  arose  oecessarilY  out  of  the  employ- 
inent  of  Informers;  and  when  this  was  con- 
ludered,  was  not  this  very  sentence  a  de- 
fence of  the  admlnlstrfttion  of  the  lawi?— 
Wm  it  not  saying  to  tytrj  p^ashnt-^**  You  see 


yonr  netshhonrs,  whoni  yot  bell#T«  toatewtf 
suffering  by  the  law.  This  teems  tilmtoal  t* 
yon ;  bnt  we  who  know  better,  tell  yon,  that 
individuals  in  authority  are  not  to  be  blaaieA 
for  occasional  events  of  Hiis  nature ;  they  arw 
the  natural  results  of  that  very  state  of  society 
which  torbttlence mast  always pradoee.^'  Thea 
let  the  house  observe  with  what  cantion  the 
address  avoided  the  most  Infiammatory  topic*. 
There  was  not  a  word  about  the  Imnnrectioo 
Act  (loud  cheers),  a  subject  upon  which  one 
word  Would  be  sufficient  But  tike  Associatimi 
used  every  pains  to  avoid  danger  or  offenee  i 
and  their  reward  was  a  Mil  to  put  them  down« 
and  a  charge  of  llbetling  Aose  laws  which  it 
had  been  their  anxiety  to  vindicate.  H«  could 
not  conceive  a  greater  distortion  of  plain 
BngliiAi,  than  ihe  meaning  which  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec.  (Gonlbnm)  had  put  upon  this  address;  its 
intent  to  pacify  was  so  obvious !  Next,  for  the 
word  *"*•  hate,'*^opon  which  somochtttessbadheeD 
laid,  and  of  which  he  would  only  say,  that  be 
had  never  1>efore  beard  tlie  object  of  a  word  oo 
much  exaggerated,  even  by  those  who  were  apt 
to  employ  terms  freely  in  their  own  caw,  which 
they  blamed  as  freely  in  others.  He  had  read  of 
a  kind  of  critics,  who  illufitratcd  the  value  of 
the  doctrines  they  preached,  by  their  constant 
violation  of  the  practice.  This  «*  hate,*'  whidi 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  with  a  dig. 
nity  worthy  of  his  intellect,  had  disdained  to 
notice,  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to 
treat  seriously.  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  some 
friend  of  his,  that  he  was  a  good  hater— be 
hated  a  Whig,  and  he  hated  a  Scotchman. 
Now,  he  had  the  honour  to  appear  in  both  those 
characters ;  and  was  moreover  a  member  of  an 
institution  which  the  doctor  himself  had 
founded.  But  he  had  very  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  learned  person  could  rise  again,  he  sheald 
be  able  to  conquer  that  hatred;  indeed,  he 
should  only  fear  that  the  doctor  might  bold 
him  very  silly  if  he  went  so  for  as  to  notire 
It  For  who*  supposed  that  hatred  to  a 
party  implied  any  thing  like  hatred  to 
tiie  individuals  who  composed  that  purty  ? 
Suppose  he  should  say,  he  hated  Torii»s 
—he  should  only  use  a  natural  language 
Qaughter  and  cheering)*— because  be  disliked 
weir  opinions.  But,  if  tiiese  words  were 
taken  in  their  strictest  sense,  he  should  re- 
ceive  great  injustice,  inasmuch  as  many  indt- 
viduals  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect  and 
love,  had  chosen  to  take  the  name  of  an  enemy 
to  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  so  with  the  As- 
sociation— it  was  the  party  they  meant,  not  the 
Individuals.  Would  an  historian  be  blamed  for 
saying,  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  proceeded 
from  die  hatred  of  the  rival  factions  which 
divided  her  ?  And  besides — take  the  words  in 
their  broadest  sense—* how  long  had  it  been  im 
moral  to  excite  men's  passions  against  their 
vices.  If  there  were  not  a  tendency  to  conn- 
teraction  in  men's  vices,  few  would  boast  of 
very  Witerial  virtues.  He  who  by  rousiog  one 
ill  disposition  in  a  man*s  mind,  found  means  to 
extinguish  a  worse,  deserved  to  be  applauded, 
not  condemned.  The  adjuration  of  the  Catho- 
lics, enlisted  the  passions  on  the  side  of  peace. 
It  was  only  saying  in  poetical  terms,  '*  By  all 
you  most  hold  ill,  and  by  that  vice  which  most 
naturally  besets  you ;  by  yonr  religions  princi- 
ples and  your  political  privations,  we  ad- 
jure you  to  peace;'*  that  is— "  We  a<j)iare 
you  to  peace  and  forbearance,  by  those 
very    principles    wUcb  wonld    laduco  you 
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Be  BOW  came  to  the 

smber  (Mr.  Browolew), 

w«i  levelled  at  the  Cafholict 

1W  pro|MMition  of  eqeality  was  ftilse; 

peftlAlltjr  wee  evowed.     Now    the  hoe. 

mking  of  the  fone  of 
and  complaining  of  Its 
Orange  party,  even  io  appearance 
were  some  fatJhersY  who,  if  it  were 
to  give  ene  eUM  ta  a  family  a  dose 
phyifey  wonld  make  all  the  rest  take  it  for 
he  was  e  IhtiieT  and  a  grand- 
aad  he  would  tell  the  hon.  member  what 
be  on  such  an  eccasioii.  He 
ivvaM  g:ive  fteeick  child  a  doee  of  phytic,  and 
the  e6wffe  a  glass  of  lemonade— bat  then  be 
ieH  Ike  children  who  had  the  lemonade  to 
Ihces,  which  the  hon.  gent,  did  not 
J  after  all,  was  eqnality  possible } 
The  hUl  might  act  npoo  the  Association,  bnt 
~aat  the  Orange  Societies  $  fbr  the  pro- 
of tfie  Catelice  were  open,  and  there- 
ftsecosld  become  at;  btft  the  Orange  party 
'~  evade  the  law  as  they  did  already,  by 
lecreay  whicb  formed  the  essence  of 
preoeedlngs.  Besides,  ihe  Orange 
was  made  a  party  by  the  law,  they 
broaght  together  on  grand  juries,  in 
at  Quarter  SenionS}  with 
itioii  was  a  formality  which  might 
wilb.  They,  therefore,  would  not 
he  iainvcd  by  the  bill ;  they  would  not  suffer,  like 
the  Cathotica,  from  inactivity.  Inactivity  was 
no  evil  to  a  body  in  possession  of  monopoly. 
They  eoaid  well  albrd  to  let  things  remain  as 
Ihey  were,  who  had  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
kingdom  ia  their  power,  especially  if  the  fiieuds 
ef  freedom  were  comprlled  to  be  idle ;  but  the 
^rtiee  Were  not  equal  (cbeera),  and  this  mea- 
swe,  pretending  to  he  impartial,  was  most  un* 
cqaal  and  niunat.  To  revert  to  another  topic, 
ttfe  Icaraed  Attorncy-€rcneral  for  Ireland,  un- 
able to  rely  apon  mischief  done,  and  not  pre- 
pared to  allege  any  thing  like  mischief  intended, 
vipafiated  oa  the  dai^r  which  might  result 
fnm  the  ahcendancyof  the  Association  over  the 
■lads  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  To  this,  then, 
they  came  at  last  $  the  learned  genL  spoke  not  of 
what  Bad  been  done — his  case  was  on  a  imiy  ! 
Ccrtalidy  tbe  present  was  thr  first  occasion  on 
which  It  had  been  proposed  to  suspend  the  H- 
hertieo  of  f&x  millions  of  people,  on  a  possi- 
hHJty.  Bat  an  no  cause  could  be  shown  to 
jasfiff  tbe  measure,  the  ne^t  course  was  to 
ihew  dmt  it  required  no  jostiftcation.  Accor- 
dhgly^tiie  learned  gent,  declared  that  it  was 
a»  eacroachmeat  on  popular  privileges.  Thli 
wai,  plalaly  speaking,  a  contradiction  in  teroiK ; 
fer,  ta  aay  that  a  limitatbn  of  an  ancient  right 
of  mm  tlag  waa  not  an  encroachment,  was  much 
theamae  asfoassertthatawhole  was  not  equal 
to  Us  parla.  Whether  it  was  just  or  neceraary 
ie  Bmit  Ibat  right,  adght  be  a  question  $  but  not 
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liaiitatlon  was  innovation  was  im- 
He  would  now  advert  to  the  assertion 
proceedings  of  tbe  Association  were 
to  te  Catholic  interests.  He  denied 
Bat  it  was  curious  to  observe  that 
thise^jectiott  came  from  the  avowed  opponents 
of  Iks  Oadmlic  claims.  Was  not  this  fact  su  IB- 
la  ptrove  to  the  Catholics  that  that  body 
aeBag  aiafoJIy  for  their  interests  ?  If  it 
itaral  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy, 
It  waalibe  tbe  height  of  folly  to  be  advised  by 
ham  ea  ttat  point  on  which  be  avowed  bis 


greatest  hostility  (hear,  hearX  Next,  It  waa 
said,  that  thid  Association  interfered  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  To  tamper  with  the 
coarse  of  justice  should,  certainly,  and  in  this 
conntnr,  where  it  Is  fairly  admhilstered,  would, 
be  looked  upon  with  alarm.  But  were  circum- 
camstances  the  same  in  Ireland?  The  house 
were  engaged  not  long  ago  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  a  sheriff  of  Dublin.  They  had  fliere 
abundant  proofi  of  the  interference  with  the 
oonrse  of  justice  on  one  side.  They  had  seen 
how  attempts  bad  been  made,  and  not  Without  . 
mccem,  to  tamper  wilb  and  bias  the  regular 
coarse  of  the  law.  Remembering  those  facts, 
he  would  ask  the  house,  were  there  not  some 
grounds  for  interference  on  the  other  si^e^ 
Might  not  such  interference  correct  the  poisoii 
wMch  bad  been  infused  into  the  fodn'tain  of 
juflftlce,by  those  presumptuous  atsertors  of  the 
moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  who  had  marched 
away  from  the  bar  of  that  house,  triurapbing 
over  Parliament  (cheers)  ?  An  evil  of  sacn 
magnitude  on  one  side  must  give  rise,  however 
objectionable  both  might  be,  to  its  corrective 
on  the  other.  A  learned  gent  (Mr.  Doherty) 
had  profusely  eulogised  the  learned  persons 
who  administered  the  law  in  Ireland  $  both 
judges  and  magistrates.  The  purity  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  not  complained  of, 
as  far  as  the  learned  persons  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  several  courts  were  concerned ; 
but  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  attempts 
were  made  to  prejudice  h  by  tbe  conduct  or  a 
faction  supposed  to  be  hostile  io  tbe  Interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people — that  the  means 
of  doing  so  were  exclusively  in  tbe  bands  of 
that  faction,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  use 
them  against  a  conquered  and  oppressed  party. 
It  Was  impossible  to  expect  that  one  portion  of 
men,  acting  on  principles  hostile  to  the  feelings, 
wishes,  and  hopes  of  another,  could  be  impartial 
towards  that  other,  where  tbe  power  lay  so  en- 
tirely in  their  o^^h  bands.  That  they  were  not 
BO,  was  notorious :  and  in  fact,  the  assumed  re- 
sentment of  the  learned  gent,  looked  like  a  vain 
attempt,  by  vague  Penegyric,  to  exempt  men 
from  nie  common  failings  of  human  nature  (bear, 
bear).  Hie  success  of  the  present  measure  would 
be  looked  upon  hs  a  victory  over  the  Catholics 
by  the  Orange  men.  It  was  a  maxim  with  ail  who 
bad  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  all  men 
knew  whht  best  contributed  to  tbeir  own  inte- 
rests. Tlie  present  measure  was  unanimously 
called  for  by  the  Orangemen.  It  was  deprecated 
withequal  unanimity  by  the  C&tbolics.  Both  pkr. 
ties  saw  bow  their  separate  obiects  might  be  pro- 
moted or  retarded  by  this  bill.  It  was  begin- 
ning a  system  of  coercion  which  would  be  inju- 
rious as  a  precedent,  and  the  more  so  as  it 
would  be  foun0  ineifcctuaL  The  bill.  It  was 
said,  was  In  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  Act, 
and  it  went  upon  the  ansomption  that  the  Asso.. 
ciation,  if  not  the  chosen,  were  tbe  adopted  re- 
presentatives of  the  Catholics.  Now  what  was 
meant  by  ^  adopted  representatives**  but  that 
the  Catholic  leadeifs  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  acting  i|gainst  their  opponents  ?  And 
what  would  happen  If  they  should  still  find  tbe 
way  to  keep  up  that  confidence?  Would  not 
another  bill  become  necessary  in  the  tpirit  of 
thb,  as  this  w^  thought  expedient  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Convention  Act  ?  Would  it  not  be  thought 
right  to  put  down  leadership  on  the  one  side, 
and  confidence  on  the  other  ?  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  snch  a  system  could  be  continued  I 
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Vit  did,  the  conieauence  would  be,  that  apger 
in»ald  be  sacceedea  by  anger,  and  irritation  bj 
irritation,  and  the  results  would  be  timilar  to 
those  of  our  early  disputes  with  America.  Mr. 
Burlie  bad  pointed  out  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue,  from  attempts  to  coerce  a  feelinji: 
which  could  not  be  controlled  while  the  evil 
which  gave  rise  to  it  remained.  Human  nature 
had  not  altered  since  then.  The  causes  which 
produced  the  irritation  of  public  feeling  in  Ire- 
land were  not  the  same  as  those  which  existed 
in  America,  but  they  arose  from  circum- 
stances which  were  much  more  diflicnit  to  deal 
with.  A  question  of  religion  was  mixed  up 
with  the  present  struggles  of  the  Catholics 
to  free  themselves  from  the  penal  code.  To 
▼ex  a  man  for  his  religion  was  to  oppress 
him  for  that  which  he  held  most  sacred ;  and 
was  ever  considered  as  the  most  tyrannical  in> 
dignity  which  the  wickedness  of  man  could  ex> 
ercise  towards  his  fellow-creature.  What  was 
it  which  caused  the  union  of  all  classes  of  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  ? .  A  general  feeling  that  all 
classes  were  equally  the  objects  of  penal  laws. 
It  was  true,  that  in  effect,  they  operated  on  the 
few  of  the  higher  ranks ;  but  they  were  not  the 
less  bitterly  felt  by  the  many,  for  the  high  were 
excluded  n>r  the  same  causi*  as  the  low.  The 
insult  was  common  to  all.  An  hon.  member 
had  alluded  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  to  the 
reception  which  some  of  its  niisflionaries  had 
inet  with  in  Ireland.  He  honoured  the  Inten- 
tions of  that  society;  but  he  did  not  at  all  won- 
der at  the  opposition  which  they  had  met  with. 
The  Catholic  priest  inculcated,  that  the  sacred 
word  contained  in  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be 
interpreted  but  by  the  church.  That  doctrine 
was  not  a  new  one  s  nor  was  it  confined  to  one 
religion.  He  would  state  what  had  been  said 
on  this  subject,  not  by  a  rev.  M'Sweeney,  nor 
a  rev.  O^haughnesey,  but  by  a  writer  who 
differed  widely  from  them  on  theological  mat- 
ters, and  who  bad  said,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
only  to  be  explained  according  to  tibe  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  opinion  was  thatofChil- 
lingworth,  and  of  the  writer  of  the  book  from 
which  he  quoted  it,  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Marsh. 
If  the  missionaries  found  difficulties  in  Ireland, 
let  them  not  ascribe  them  to  an  hostility  to  the 
Bible,  but  to  the  conduct  of  those  from  whom 
the  missionaries  were  supposed  to  come.  It  was 
believed,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  they  who 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  Catholic  excluded 
from  his  civil  rights,  could  not  come  with  any 
friendly  disposition  to  interfere  with  religious 
belief.  He  bad  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
separation  between  the  two  countiies.  Was 
this  measure  calculated  to  cement  the  tie  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ?  His  hopes,  however, 
rested  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  on 
whom  these  indignities  were  heaped.  If  he 
were  considered  worthy  of  advising  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  be  would  say  to  them,  that  to 
sever  themselves  from  this  country  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  worse  system  than  any  they 
had  yet  experienced ;  it  would  be  the  last  day 
of  England's  greatness,  but  it  would  be  Ire- 
land's ruin.  He  trusted  thai  no  feeling  of  the 
kind  could  be  entertained  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though  such  measures  as  this  were  not 
ill  calculated  to  excite  them.  The  proposed 
bill  be  viewed  as  a  cruel  addition  to  the  penal 
code.  It  was  a  part  of  the  prison-dress — a 
lemnant  of  the  fetters  which  were  still  suffered 
lo  gall  that  country  (hear,  hear).    He  woqid 


ask  bow  could  Government  tkcal^of  providing 
for  the  lesser  danger,  and  nesliKt  ti^  obviate 
the  greater  ?  Ho«v  could  any  man  imafiise  that 
an  effectual  remedy  coald  be  applied  ta  tbe 
effect,  while  the  cause  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue i  For  his  own  part,  he  was  too  far  ad« 
vanced  in  life  to  be  ioduenced  by  any  fears  of 
witnessing  the  consequences  of  these  measurea; 
but  he  could  not  disguise  his  apprehension 
that  there  were,  among  hon.  gents,  opposite, 
some  who  would  live  to  rue  their  effects,  and 
repent  their  rashness,,  when  too  late  (load 
cheers). 

Mr.  North  said,  that  the  learned  gent  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  question  before  the 
bouse,  had  entrienched  himself  in  the  stron|^ 
bulwark  of  the  Catholic  question,  from  whicJi 
he  Bcarcel V  deigned  to  look  down  on  the  actaal 
subject  of  debate.  Instead  of  following  the 
learned  got.  through  the  course  of  his  ez^ 
tended  arguments,  he  would  go  at  once  to  that 
with  which  he  had  set  out.  The  learned 
gent,  had  referred  to  the  principles  of  1688. 
Those  principles  he  would  not  deny;  but  he 
would  examine  how  far  they  were  consistent 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
then  established,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  people.  If  this 
were  so,  it  followed  that  any  other  assembly, 
however  chosen  or  adopted,  affecting  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  must  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Convention  Act  was  passed  for  restraining  the 
abuse  of  the  representative  principle,  and  that 
act  bad  been  violated  by  the  Association*  He 
cared  not  whether  it  was  appointed  by  electi<Mi 
before,  or  by  adoption  after  its  assembling ;  it 
was  enough  for  him  that  it  existed.  If  a  stran- 
ger came  into  his  house,  controlled  bis  servants 
and  acted  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  be  there,  was 
he  to  be  told  under  such  circumstances,  that  he 
was  not  to  consider  why  the  stranger  came,  or 
how  he  was  to  be  ejected,  but  whether  he  had 
got  in  through  the  door  or  the  window  (hear^ 
bear)?  8oof  the  Association.  It  was  ofnocon- 
sequence  how  it  was  appointed ;  it  existed,  and 
was  acting  mischie  voasly ;  and  the  only  questioa 
was,  ought  it  to  be  repressed  ?  Could  any  man 
doubt  that  this  Association  affected  to  represent 
the  ]^ople  ?  A  learned  member  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  drawn  a  distinction  between  actual  and  vir* 
tual  representation ;  but  this  difference  was  not 
recognized  by  the  constitution.  It  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Association.  If  Mr.  O'Connell 
were  told,  that  the  Association  was  not  elected— 
that  there  was  no  polling— no  show  of  hands—" 
he  would  answer,  *^  I  care  not  for  the  forms  and 
shadows  of  election.  If  you  doubt  that  we  are 
really  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, ask  the  priests,  who  support  us;  ask  the 
peasantry,  who  contribute  to  our  treasury  ;  ask 
the  peers  who  are  enrolled  amongst  our  mem- 
bers. If  this  were  so,  the  only  question  waa 
how  to  suppress  it.  The  rent,  in  amount,  waa 
nothiqg;  but  considered  as  an  index  of  the 
public  mind,  was  of  vast  importance,  it  led 
'the  people  to  look  up  to  other  nuthorities  be 
sides  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  to  confide  in  a  new  source  of  power,  which 
it  at  once  created  and  fostered  (hear,  hear). 
Every  man  who  paid  rent  was  pledged  to 
the  Association ;  he  was  with  it  '*  for  better  and 
for  worse,  for  richer  and  for  poorer  ;'*  he  waa 
wedded  to  it  for  life,  and  inseparably  linked 
I  to  its  fortunes.    This  was  an  intolerable  evil ) 
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htH  A'tClB  giMter  was  behind.  Th«  Dublin 
Asffdadoa  was  comparatirely  harmless;  but 
Ihe  rent  neethigs,  which  were  ntnor  associa- 
titas  in  the  coontry,  wero  prepiant  with  in- 
calcalable  miaehlef.  There  the  people  were 
fcaraa|*oe4  firoai  their  altars  by  the  sobordi- 
nate  orators  and  agent»^inen  as  devoid  of 
«aatioo  as  of  education — not  controlled,  as 
their  leaders  in  Dublin,  by  the  censonhip  of 
the  pfiesB  and  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Fraas  the  Association  at  Dublin  there  flowed  a 
screaaa  of  sedition  and  turbulence  into  the 
coBBtry,  whence  it  returned  to  the -Association 
in  a  thottsand  currents,  full  of  every  thinf 
mean,  narrow  and  illiljeral.  Thus  there  was 
a  perpetual  interchani^e  between  two  streams 
of  hitter  sraters,  which  flowing,  one  from  the 
AttociatioB  at  Dublin,  end  tlie  other  from  the 
fvut-BvetiDgs  in  the  country,  formed  a  whirl- 
pool of  pre]  ndice,  in  which  peace  and  good  or- 
der were  certain  to  suffer  shipwreck.  The 
leadera,  in  the  first,  had  no  control ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, there  was  a  power,  before  which  even 
O'Comell  trembled  :  those  who  wielded  it 
wete  at  once  his  ministers  and  his  masters, 
and  govenied  trim  even  at  the  moment  they 
pfofinaed  to  obey  him  (hear,  hear).  It  had 
heea  oibier?od,  tiiat  in  the  Association  there 
were  bo  debates ;  its  members  were  all  of  one 
mind.  The  observation  was  just;  but  had  not 
heeB  pBshed  to  its  full  extent  For  what  was 
the  coaoequence  ?  Why,  no  man  could  obtain 
credit  by  ingenuity  of  reply  or  liveliness  of 
debate  ;  Ins  only  chance  of  distinction  was  by 
exceeding  tlie  violence  of  his  associates ;  so 
that  1^  only  emulation  excited  was  to  emula- 
lien  of  tntemperance.  Thus,  what  was  violent 
yesterday,  was  considered  temperate  to-day  ; 
and  wbat  to-day  was  bordering  on  violence, 
wonid  to-morrow  be  too  vapid  for  the  public 
palate.  Tbeir  objects,  too,  were  daily  vaiying. 
Xo  man  could  say  timt  he  knew  them  (hear, 
hear).  O'Connell  himself,  lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant as  he  was  in  that  Association,  could  not 
expiaia  them.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  these  con- 
vcBtioBis  to  grow  worse  in  language  and  de- 
fliga  ;  aad  the  Association  of  next  year,  if  not 
■appfvaopd,  would  be  even  a  greater  nuisance 
ttaa  DOW  (cfaeers).  Then  as  to  tbeir  interfe- 
rence with  the  administration  of  justice,  he 
vaoid  refer  to  the  caae  of  the  soldier  as  a  spe- 
rimes  of  the  mischief  which  their  proceedings 
were  likely  to  produce.  If  he  were  asked 
haw  ft  was  that  the  soldier  was  acquitted,  be 
woald  aaswer,  1»ecause  truth  had  a  buoyancy 
■ad  aaccudaBcy  in  its  own  nature,  which,  when 
lair  play  anas  allowed,  Was  certain  to  make  it 
triampb.  He  would  suppose,  however,  that 
(he  aakfier  bad  been  convicted  instead  of  ac- 
^aktedL  Tbe  language  of  hon.  gents,  oppo- 
ute  woaM  then  hav«  been — ^*^  Here  is  an  in- 
ia  which  guilt  would  have  gone  unpu- 
Imd  it  not  been  for  tbe  exertions  of  this 
Amsciitioa."  It  waa amumed,  that  there  was 
a  ssal-adni»inlstratlon  Of  justice  in  Ireland,  and 
Ibo  AssociatioB  was  of  use  as  a  counter- 
to  iL  Now,  from  1811,  when  he  was 
ira  called  to  tbe  bar,  to  the  ignoring  of  tbe 
Mr.  0*Connell,  he  had  always  seen 
ftirly  administered  between  Catholic 
He  stated  that  fact  r.ot  as  an 
aa  a  witness  ;  and  his  testimony, 
fit  mpght  not  receive  weight  from  his 
rank,  was  aaStled  to  respect  from  its  sincerity. 
Mr.  Cobbrtt^wbo  Within  the  two  last  months  had 
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become  the  oracle  of  the  Catholics,  had  gffwi 
them  sound  advice  upon  this  subject.  He  had 
desired  them  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  cases  in 
which  justice  had  been  denied,  or  in  which  op- 
pression and  violence  had  received  a  sanction 
from  the  law;  and  he  had  told  them,  with  his 
usual  good  sense,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  pay  more  attention  to  such  a  list,  witk 
the  names  attached  to  it,  than  they  would  to 
all  the  declamation  of  tlieir  clubs.  The  Catho- 
lics, however,  had  drawn  out  no  such  list,  be- 
cause they  could  not  i  no  such  cases  of  suc- 
cessful injustice  existing,  except  in  the  heated 
imaginations  of  those  who  had  fiibricated  them. 
The  learned  member  who  spoke  last,  had  of- 
fered no  other  proof  of  the  mal-administration 
of  justice,  except  the  general  principle  that 
men  would  oppreu  wherever  they  could  with 
impunity.  But  if  tbe  charge  were  true,  would 
gentlemen  take  the  balance  of  justice  out  of 
the  hands  in  which  it  was  now  placed,  and-con^ 
fide  it  to  the  Associstion  ?  Supposing  thst 
tranquillity  were  produced  by  such  a  measure, 
still  might  not  tbe  price  paid  for  it  be  much  Uw 
dear  ?  Surely  it  would  be  so,  if  we  sacrificed 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Government  to 
obtain  it.  Yet  this  was  tbe  proposition  of  the 
other  side  $  they  would  consent  to  a  divided 
authority  and  a  divided  allegiance,  and  would 
put  a  sceptre  into  tbe  hands  of  0*Connell.  and 
a  broken  reed  into  those  of  fjord  Wellesley 
(great  cheering).  He  would  rather  see  the 
people  of  Ireland  existing,  according  to  tbe 
pithy  language  of  the  common  law,  in  the  fear 
of  GU>d  and  in  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
than  in  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  fear  of  tbe  Catholic  Amociation  (cheers). 
He  had  heard  with  great  delight,  an  ingenious 
defence  of  the  terms  **  by  your  hatred  to 
Orangemen  ;*'  but  its  sophistry  was  too  evident 
to  deceive.  It  was  a  defence  against  which  good 
sense  and  reason  rose  up  in  arms.  A  greater 
moralist  than  tbe  learned  gefit  had  asked — 
^*  Could  grapes  grow  on  thorns,  or  figs  on 
thistles"  (hear,  hear)  ?  Could  peace  be  pro- 
duced by  appealing  to  the  malevolence  of  hu- 
man nsture ;  and  could  men  be  encouraged  in 
forbearance  towards  their  fellow-citizens  by  ap- 
peals to  the  hatred  which  they  bore  them  ?  How- 
ever this  sophistry  might  smooth  over  the  mat- 
ter in  England,  it  would  fhil  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland.  He  had  lived  long  enough  in 
that  country  to  know  wlmt  was  meant  by 
**  Orange.'*  He  had  heard  attempts  to  promote 
education  among  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  other  beneficial  measures,  con- 
demned as  Orange  systems.  The  term  had  a 
wide  signification ;  it  resembled  the  old  Irish 
mantle  described  by  Spenser—"  it  was  a  fit 
bed  for  a  rebel,  a  good  bouse  for  an  outlaw, 
and  a  neat  cloak  for  a  thief  (cheers).  In  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Amociation,  there 
H'as  notlung  which  justified  suspicion  and  in- 
qoiry,  bo  much  as  that  phrase.  By  tbe  Catho- 
lics it  would  be  applied  to  the  whole  Protestant 
body  in  Ireland ;  by  the  Protestants  it  would 
be  contftraed — **  Be  calm,  be  tranquil  for  the 
present.  Catholic  brethren,  for  such  is  the  inte- 
rest of  your  resentment;  but  cherish  at  your 
hearths  and  on  your  altars,  the  ashes  of  an  in- 
extinguishable hate  agaiuHt  every  Protestant; 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  you  can 
scatter  them  abroad  with  safety  to  yonrselTcs, 
and  rain  to  your  enemies"  (great  cheering  from 
the  ministerial  benches).    God  fori>id  that  ho 
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•liould  «fcri]ie  ttkeie  teptiwe^titoMierjrCalbA- 
lic  io  Ireland ;  he  knew  that  tbero  were  mea 
amoof:  theoi.  who  woald  dlsa? ow  Uwd  with  hor- 
ror aad  dWf  UBt ;  men  of  as  hi^  honour  and  as 
fine  feelinir  upon  niattert  of  r«li|:ipn  as  hini- 
•eJfi  but  he  regretted  that  they  di4  not  step 
forward  to.  rescue  their  gloiiqus  cause  fron  the 
heads  which  were  now  def  rading  iJL    The  hon. 
nember  woiiUl  have  a  civil  war  of  vices  in  Ire- 
land.  Was  it  not  a  civil  w«r  of  the  vicea  which 
had  to  long  b^en  desolating  Ireland; ?-r«  civil 
war  which  could  not  be    terminal    whilat 
phrases  weiv  used  which  muM  agitate  the  Pro- 
testant population.    There  was  not  a.  DMre 
high-spirited  people  in  existence,  than  the.  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  t  and  the  CathaUcs.  would 
never  gain  the  concessions  they  desired,  if,  iq- 
stead  of  h<»lding  out  therig^tphand  of  feU<i.wsbip 
to  their  Protes^nt  fellow-f^unlrymeq,  th(ay 
sought  to  create  in  their  minds  a^y  ^«eli9g  ^ 
alienation  and  alarm  (clivers).    It  had  l^ien 
said  that  the  Catholic  Association  w^  a  coia»> 
ten>associatioD.    Hedenie4.it.    If  tbi  Catholic 
Aisociation   had  been  4B«tttnt<^,  when    ifte 
Orange  societies,  were  ia  their  ttrepglb,  iis 
might,  though  h^  qu€uitione4  thepc^cy,  have 
admired  the  courage  lOf  thoi^r.  who.  entered,ipl^ 
it  I  but  it  was  instituted  at  a  t|mis  if hei|,a -com- 
mand had  gone  forth  from  Qovemmept.  ^  diil- 
countenance  them,  anj^when  ev^a  the.  aiip.of 
Govemn^nt  was  i^tlifted  to  qrui^  th^  (hf^Vf 
hear)  I    an4    if  thesp  societjks   VKC(re    ^s^ 
rallying,  which  Cro4  forb^  it  wa^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  re -action   pro4u^ed  by  the 
Catholic    Association    (cheers).       Oo^  hun* 
member  had  admitted  the  existence  of  such 
re-action,  but.  had  attributed  it  to  the  9ible 
meetings    which    had    recently   taken    place 
in  Ireland.    He  had  himself  witnessed  souie  of 
these  meetings,  and  till  they  were  broken  ^p 
by  the  spirit  of  faction,  a  more  gratifying  spec- 
tacle could  not  be.  exhibited,  as  the  people  in 
every  quarter  displayed  the.  greatest  aoiiety  to 
ob.tain  information  about  them.    The  sgitat^un 
which  now  distracted  Ireland  could  not  be  at- 
tributed to  those  meetings  by  any  man  who 
recollected  the  assertion  of  the  learned  gent 
that  free  discussion  oq  religious  subjects  was 
the  right  of  every  man,  established  at  the  refor- 
ma^a^     But  it  was  said  that  this  agitation 
should  be  trafffuiUized  by  the  cpncession  (tf 
the  Catholic  cla|.ms..    He,  however,  wouJUi  pot 
dowa  the  As8ociatv»n  first,  and  leftve  CsjthoUc 
kmancipativo  to  come  after  it  (bear,  hear). 
He  had  neeu  told  that  this  law  would  be  evad- 
ed ;  he  thpughl  better  of  the  loyalty,  better  of 
the  g^4  sense,  better,  he  would  say,  of  the 
politcy  which  distinguished  the  migority  of  the 
CathivlVc  ^adersi  for  if  there  was  one  way  more 
thap  anoth^  by  which  they  could  heap  oeal9  of 
Are  on  the  heads  of  their  opponents,  it  would 
he  by  ejihihiting    coolness,   forbearance  and 
moderation  under  the  law.    By  so  doing  they 
would  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England, 
aoi)  would  thus  merit  and  obtain  that  success 
which  no  man  wished  them  more  cordially  than 
he  did  (cheers).    He  supported  this  measore, 
thf^refore,  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  (roars  of  hear, 
hear,  from  the  Opposition,  continued  for  some 
minutes) — hecaAise  it  was  congenial  to    that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  made  that  bouse 
the  sole  representative  of  the  people  (cheers 
from,  the  ministerial  benches)-^nd  because  it 
WM  caMttinled  to  uphold  the  antharity  of  the 
law,  the  dignity  of  the  ISovemment,  and,  above 


all,  the  Fffiee  ainl  |)vppwmiI<9>  flC  Irei«i4  igm^ 
cheering). 

Dr.  iAultirngtam  had  heard,  the  speech  of  the 
mmnbcr  for  Londondeiry'  (Mr.  I>ajwso»>, 
not  oaly  with  feelings  of  reprobation,  but  of 
diamaj*  In  ifm  sweeping  condemnation  vbbicli 
he  had  passed  ii|M>n  the  Catholics  of  Jivland,  be 
had  uttered  a. libel  .upon  the  Catholic  iseligioD, 
and  had  given  puWicity  to.  sentiments  ahich 
were  calcqlated  to.a^aihiJate  allt  respect  for  tlm 
Catholic  priesthood.  He  weuld  ask  the  House 
to,  CQiMider  what  the  consequences  .would  be, 
when  ao.Under*Sec«.  of  the  Home  Depaj^tment 
indnlged  in,  rancorous  invectives,  not  against 
individuals,. but  against  a  wiioie  order  of  men, 
so  important  as  the  Catholic  priesthood }  He 
denied  th^  justice  of  trying  any  order  of  men- 
even  the  Association,  by  one  or  two  of  its  iso- 
lated veasores.  That  house,  if  tried  bytbe 
sanie  test)  woul4  fisll  under  public,  censure; 
fpi  he  could  select  several,  of.  itaacts,  which 
no  member  would  be  found  hurdy  enough  to 
def^d*  He  woi^d  iUnstra^  this  prpposition 
by  a  more  familiar  instance)  Uy,  that  of  a  so- 
^ty  whifJi.was  to^ome  extent  .under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Sec.  fqr,  the  ^ome  Department, 
tiiA  University  Club  (i^  laugh).  He  wesinformed, 
thajt  in  the  records  of  this  clul)  were  two  entries 
of  this  na^9re«Gii^  following  (be  otbe^r; — *•  Pro- 
pi^sedr>-TJbe  .Meipoirs  of  Harrietts  Wilsoo — 
.Ordered!  (loi|d  ^aAU(|i^r)$ '  J^rqpoaed^a  pl&in 
Bible^-<<rq}ec|M*  (ro^rs  of  .laughter). .  What 
the  Men^oirs  of  Hairiette  V^ili^n  were,he  could 
not  sa^ )  but  he  had  heard  that  maov  lords  of 
ParUaqif^it  (a  laHgM~^y*end  some  hon.  mem- 
)>ers  of  that. house  (faiear,  bear)  felt  an  extraor- 
dinary iaterfst  in  .the  work.  Now  if  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University  Cl«h«  consisting  of 
saiS/9«  of  the  law  a4>d  dignitaries  of  .thp  charcb, 
were  to  bp  tried. by  this  isolated  ^ct,  which  ap- 
peared on  its  own  records,  might  it  not  be  said 
ibat  it  was-  a  society  which  read  loose  book.s, 
and  rejected  the  Qible**  (gr^at  cheering  from 
the  Opposition).?  There  were  two  associations 
like  thatnowatt^m^ted  to  be  put  down,  whicJi 
had  existed  for  some  time  ui^^iestioned  $^*tlie 
dissenting  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Reli- 
gious .Liberty,,  which  had  not  cinly  a  regular 
committee  of  fi/aance.«  but  a  welMupyorted  fund 
for  conducting  pf  o^ciitiona,  apd  ti>e  Society  of 
Friends*  who  contribttted  to  a  sioular  fund.  It 
waa  absolutely  necessary  that  the  w«a^er  should 
associate  against  the  stronger.  Restore  stren^tii 
to  the  weak— remove  disabilitien,  and.  these  ef« 
fects  would  cease  o^  themselves. .  The  leoraied 
gent  wko  nioke  lA«t  had  as8erted,,Jts^,the  asto- 
nishment or  the  Iwmses  that  there  Imd  heen  no 
mal-admioistratioB  of  justice  in  Ii^Iand  sia^e 
1811.  Wh4^t  wen  meant,  then,,  l^  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  liiiih  magistracy?.  That 
reformation  pre-supposed  that  those  msgw- 
trates  had  heea  &und  inadequate,  to  their 
duties.  And  yet,  in  tlie  fs(ce  of  this  ^ct,  and  of 
others  equally  striking,  it  was  confidently 
maintained  that  the  admin istratiop  of  ju^tico 
in  Ireiandhad  been  pure,  unsullied  aed  equal 
to  all  classes.  After  all  that  had  been  said  on 
the  sulyect  of  the  Association,  by  way.  of  vin^ 
dicating  this  Bill,  the  sole  tangible  accusation 
against  that  body,  was  the  phraser-^*  By  the 
hatred  you  bear  to  Orangemen."  But  the  male- 
volence attributed  to  those  words  bad  v«BAshed 
in  his  learned  firiend*s  interpretntionj  by  wUkh 
they  were  clearly  shown  to  im^rt  **bv  tlia 
hostility  you  bear  to  Orange  principle«.i.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  unpngudiced  man  to 
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v«4f  iMliftd,  anAMit  tobolA  lliMeprtiioiplM  iii 
aMtvreacQ.     It  was  tepoMlble  to  have  bewd 
•faes^eedi  of  tbe  boo.  meiBber  lor  Loadoaderry, 
■■d  Mi  to  feet  it.  It  was  lald  that  the  priociiMil 
wUdi  the  Awociatkm  derited  for  the 
of  Catholic  BoiaBcipation  wu  doe  to 
•thvti  of  the  priesthood.    Was  that  meant, 
to  he  awig^ned  as  h  reason  forpaMkn^  thb  bill  \ 
If  H  were,  he  beg^d  to  ask,  whether  this  bill 
was  neant  to  go  the  len|^  of  suppressing  tlie 
€fbrti  of  that  prietdMwd  for  tin  attainment  of 
Che  Catholic  clanns  ?    He  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress sosne  farther  ehserfatione  to  Hm  house; 
hat  at  Ihat  late  boor  he  should  content  himself 
witt  expressing  his  decided  opposMoo  to  the 


The  Chaaceffsr  0/  As  BxAtqtur:  Ezhavsted 
as  the  IwDse  sMist  be  with  the  discussion  that 
had  already  taken  place,  he  yet  felt  some 
«Bziet  J  to  express  his  sentimeotson  the  mattor, 
ooc  merely  from  the  fanportonce  of  the  subject, 
hat  also  open  some  grounds  applying  perso- 
■ally  Co  hiB»ef£  He  had  observed,  with  no 
<n^mrj  satisfaction,  that  in  what  bad  fallen 
from  Aioee  who  bad  opposed  tiw  measure  most 
vaimly,  little  or  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
vhificate  either  the  existence  or  ths  acts  of  the 
Caikolic  Ajseclstion  (bear,  bear).  On  the 
Imost  every  individaal  who  had 
on  this  occasion,  had  studiously  ab- 
ftuB  that  line  of  defence.  The  whole 
•f^the  objections  upon  which  they  hud  op- 
tfie  bill,  bad  iMsen  simply,  that  there  was 
temedy,  which  would  render  the  mea- 
osnecessary  (hear,  hear)i  that  the  whole 
»f  arose  from  the  misconduct  of  the  ad- 
ilion  and  more  particularly  of  that  part 
sre  flkvonrable  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
but  wIm  did  not  think  proper,  at  present,  to 
hfflBK  fbrward  that  remedial  measure  (cheers 
from  file  Opposition).  Now  as  he  felt  himself  to 
he  !■  this  sitoatfon— in  the  situation  of  those 
who  iwere  charged  with  this  heavy  responsi- 
hiliQr  I  and  as  he  should  be  deeply  aflllcted  if 
he  flwsigbt — homMe  individual  as  he  was-^that 
aoy  psirt  of  Hie  aiiseries  of  Ireland  could  be 
imiOj  ttttrlhated  to  any  act  of  bis,  he  felt  anx- 
food  to  advert  to  this  part  of  the  question.  Gen- 
tieflKS  sfaoold  reeollect  the  circumstances  under 
whicft  the  present '  Government  was  formed. 
The  ajdnrinittratlon  which  preceded  It,  Mr.  Perce- 
vaTsy  had  opposed  the  Catholic  claims  as  a  Go- 
question.  There  might  be  differences 
m  asnoBg  the  members  of  that  Govern- 
as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opposition ; 
opposing  It  on  pKnciple-^others  on  pre- 
ioexpediency ;  but,  as  a  Government,  they 
the  measure.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
^lejceval,  the  House  of  Commons,  disinclined 
a  dovemmeot  systematleally  op- 
to  the  Catholic  question,  carried  up  an 
to  the  Cirown,  praying  that  an  adminis- 
malloa  might  be  formed,  deserving  the  public 
couMenre.  Various  negociattons  were  entered 
into  fbr  the  attainment  of  that  object,  wUcb 
ffiitrJ^  as  be  thought,  threngh  a  blonder  of  these 
whoMpportedthe  measure  of  Bmanripation;  for 
two  attenapts  to  fbrm  aGovemment  vrfaicb 
cany  it,  one  was  at  last  organised,  in 
it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should 
mot  la  carried  \ciie€rs  from  the  Opposition).  In 
detlardtlon,  he  only  meant  to  say, 
esirid  tftft  fbnn  a  Govemuient  out  of 
I  that  did  not  ei^lst.  And  therefore  he 
Ihat  h&l  cottaagvoi)  by  uniting  to 


torn  «  Qovendaent,  men  not  answeiabia  foir 
the  evil  eomplainedof  in  respect  to  the  Cadmlie 
qnesHon.  He  would  add, too,  that  the  Govern* 
ment  so  formed,  possessed  the  conddence  of  the 
boose  and  the  people.  Bat  then  it  was  al'gued, 
that  though  thb  was  a  proper  principle  enongli, 
when  the  Government  oame  into  office,  they 
ought  not  to  act  upon  it  now.  They  said  that 
the  mensure  of  Emancipation  was  a  safe  as  weU 
as  a  remedial  course  \.  and  that  Govemmaat 
need  not  hesltote  to  adiopt  it  But  when  It  was 
replied,  fliat  it  would,  of  necessity,  break  up 
the  Government,  they  said,  **  No,  that  was  tho 
last  thing  they  wished  for''  (a  laagb).  They 
used  Hie  most  ingenious,  and— looklag  4o  the 
quarter  whence  tbey  caase— 4he  most  unworthy 
sarcasms  (hear,  hear)  In  cfmimeoting  upon 
tbe  conduct  of  administration.  Xhey  amumed 
Ihroufhoat,  that  there  were  members  of  that 
Government  who  sacrificed  their  own  principles 
and  duties  for  the  single  object  of  remaining  In 
office,  and  with  a  view  to  its  emoluments 
(bear,  hear).  This  unworthy  sarcasm,  he  was 
conscious,  applied  to  none  of  his  colleagues. 
He  belisved  It  never  would  apply  to  the  learned 
and  noble  lord  who  held  die  seals  (cries  of 
bear,  hear!),  nor  to  ihe  First  Lord  of  the 
Trensnry,  nor  to  the  Sec.  for  Foreign  A  Airs. 
It  Was  admitted  that  tbe  present  adnunistration 
was  doing  very  well,  and  he  might  add,  without 
vanity,  that  the  country  was  satisfied  with  it 
(cheering).  It  was  equally  agreed  that  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  Catholic  question  wcrald 
break  up  the  Government  Then  should  those 
members  of  administration,  who  supported  the 
measare,  turn  round  on  their  colleagues,  who 
conscientiously  opposed  it)  He  should  regard 
such  a  proceeding  as  an  act  of  treachery,  of 
which  one  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  men 
who  had  done  it  of  all  public  coafldence,  and  so 
at  once  to  incapacitete  them  for  carrying  the 
very  measare  they  had  to  prom,  against  strong 
opposition.  The  argument,  therefore,  between 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and  tbe  Govern- 
ment, sto^d  thus: — ^They  said  to  Government, 
^*  For  all  the  evils  that  have  happened  you 
have  a  remedy;**  aad  Oovermdenl,  admitting 
they  bad  the  remeily,  declared,  '*  We  sbaH  ndt 
attempt  to  use  it,  f<«>  we  tMok  ft  impossible  to 
attempt  to  darry  tbe  measure  with  any  prospect 
of '  success/'  He  must  certainly  say^tbat  as 
far  as  his  observation  went,  a  strong  freliar  «x- 
isted  in  tbe  country  against  this  measure  (cries 
of  No,  no,  and  hear,  hear!)—- and  be  must 
believe  that  sueh  4^e(ing  arose,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  from  the  acts  of  tbe  Catholic  As- 
soeiatioa.  1 1  was  true,  ^m  measure'  might  pa«, 
as  it  had  atteady  passed,  that  house.  But  In 
the  other  house  there  bad  alwa3rs  been,  and 
wovld  be,  a  large  .nMjofity  against  It.  It  was 
powerfblly  opposed  by  another  Induential 
body-^Hhe  clarify  (bear,  hear).  Tldscircom- 
stance  had  been  spoken  of  as  mattor  of  great 
repiooch  to  the  dergy,  bnt  surely  the  impa* 
tatioB  was  uatkir.  u  n«s  by  no  means  fan^^M- 
sjble  Oat  tMs  body  mi^  be  ioflueooed  by  a 
lore  fbr  the  chrareh  as  a  ssere  establishment  (a 
laagh)$  bat,  snpposldg  they  looked  open  It 
with  higher  and  nobler  views,  it  was  not  at  all 
vnnatoral  that  they  shoold  contomplale  vrith 
some  alarm  tiw  adsliisSton  of  those  who  had  been 
for  ages  so  hostile  to  its  existeiicef  not  only 
as  an  estebHshsBsnt,  ha4  as  a  foitb,  to-poUticat 

Kwer  (bear,  heay)i  and  when  they  remem»- 
ted  tho  taffiusnce  which  the  CathoKk  ftiast^ 
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hood  exerted  over  tbeir  ioeks,  tliere  ww  rarely 
foom  for  jealoiMy.    But  though  he  law  great 
diAceitlei  at  preient,  gentlemen  were  not  jus- 
tified in  representing  that  his  rt  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  despaired  of  the  question  i  every 
hody  knew  of  the  changes  tfiat  had  taken  place, 
and  were  in  constant  course  of  taking  place,  in 
4he  pnyadices  and  habits  of  men;  nor  did  he 
see  any  reason  to  desjfMdr  of  a  great  uUiaiate 
change  in  that  house,  m  the  clergy  and  amongst 
4he  people.    He  ought  to  be  the  last  to  say  that 
no  such  changes  could  take  place.    AH  his  own 
early  impressioos— «U  his  hereditary  prejudices 
had  been  against  Catholic  Emancipation.    He 
•bad  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  papal  faith 
was  always  coimected  with  arbitrary  power,  and 
he  had  been  as  strongly  disposed  against  conces- 
■ion  as  any  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him  (hear, 
hear).    He  certainly  had  entirely  clianged  his 
opinions  in  4his  respect ;  he  avowed  that  he  had 
done  so — and  be  hoped  he  never  should  be 
ashamed  of  chan^ng  them,  when  he  saw  rood 
grounds  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so  (loiid 
cheers).    Bat  he  verily  believed  that  such  hos- 
tiKiv  -existed  against  this  question,  that  no  ad- 
ninistration  could  pass  it ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  most  fatal  thing  which  could  happen  to  the 
question  itself,  would  be  an  abortive  attempt 
to  carry  it  on  the  part  of  administration:  for 
that  would  throw  it  back  half  a  century,  and, 
perhaps,  destroy  the  cause  altogether.    Hav- 
.ing   now-  endeavoured  to  vindicate   bis  col- 
leagues and  himself  from  the  aspersions* cast 
upon  -them,  he  would  advert  to  that  fMirt  of  the 
question  which  related  to  the  Association.  Gen- 
tlemen had  said  that  It  was  not  enough  to  show 
-coo  venienc^*-they -must  also  show  necessity  for 
this  bill.     Had  Ministers  thought  proper  to  rely 
upon  convenience  merely,  they  mi^ht   have 
done  so  long  ago :  but  they  did  not  think  that 
they  should  be  justified  in  calling  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere,    till    interference    became 
matter  of  necessity.    Last  year,  this  society 
tiad  not  assumed  its  present  form.     Many  of 
the  acts   complained  of  had  not  then  taken 
place — the^  had  not  then  interfered  with  the 
adminbtration  of  justice.    A  learned  member 
(Mr.  Deaman)  thought  he  had  fully  answered 
his  rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  by  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  society  like  the  Constitu- 
tional Association  prosecuting  for  libel,  and 
one  not  interfering  in  a  court  of  justice  on 
*^  political*'  principles.    But,  according  to  that 
learned  member,  the  Catholic  Association  inter- 
fered, because,  said  they,  the  Catholics  could 
not  otherwise  get  justice.     Why,  therefore, 
their  interference  was  political    (hear,  hear). 
In  fact  every  act  of  this  sort  was  a  political 
act ;  and  the  interference  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  exposed  to  every  one  of  those  ob- 
jections which  the  learned  gent  had,  on  former 
occasions,  urged  with  such  force  against  the 
Constitutional  Association.    These  objections 
must  apply  to  every  society  that  intermeddled 
wilh  the  administration  of  public  jnsyce.    He 
had  never  belonged  to  the  Constitutional  or  any 
such  Association,  and  the  reasons  of  the  learned 
geaU  would  determine  him  against  any  society 
of  the  kind.    But  the  learned  member  spoke  of 
their  prosecutions  aa being  of  no  importance; 
he  had  argued  largely  on  the  acquittal  of  the 
parUesi  but  surely  be  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  gratmmem  of  the  charge  against  the  Asso- 
ciation related  to  its  previous  proceedings.    In 
the  prosecution  for  murder,  they  assumed  that 
Murder  had  been  committed.    The  consequence 


was,  that  the  bmb  went  to  trial,  nndar  vary  nn- 
favourable  chrcumstances  i  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing entirely  at  variance  with  tliat  spirit  which 
hi^  been  so  much  eulogized  b^  the  learned 
gent,  in  the  address  of  the  Association.    When 
he  found  such  principles  laid  down,  and  actions 
, committed  entirely  contradictory  to  them,  be 
must  entertain  a  very  difiereot  notion  of  the 
feeling  which  had  called  them  forth.    T^en  as 
to  the  **  hatred  of  Orangemen,'*  and  the  gloss 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  pot  upon  it, 
he  utterly  dissented.    He  could  but  think  that 
the  phrase  implied  something  more  than  that  the 
Catholics  were  not  exactly  partial  to  their  op- 
pressors (a  laugh).     It  was  not,  however,  from 
a  single  expression,  nor  from  the  language  or 
conduct  of  an  individual,  be  it  Mr.  OXonnell 
or  Dr.   Droasgoole,    that  he  anticipated  any 
danger;    but  violent  language  coupled  with 
violent  acts,  and  the  avowal  that  the  Associa- 
tion represented  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  au- 
gured danger  to  Ireland,  if  such  language  and 
such  acts  were  permitted.    They  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  greatest  animosity  and  fear, 
and  he  laid  a  strem  on  the  word  yW,  in  those 
against  whom  these  threats  were  uttered.    As 
to  the  call  for  Emancipation  as  a  remedy  to  the 
spirit  of  association,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  that  measure  would  have  such  an 
effect;  he  was  not  certain  that  it  would  do  more 
than  remove.tbe  evil  from  one  party  to  another. 
The  situation  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  would 
be  reversed.    The  Protestants  of  coume  would 
continue  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  Ci^tholics, 
and  would  lose  their  present  ascendancy.  Then, 
with  their  di -(parity  of  numbers,  if  they  found 
the   Catholics  aiming,    not  only  at    political 
power,  but  at  the  restoration  of  the  church  pro- 
perty in  Ireland — and  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  natural  that  they  should 
entertain  such  desires  (hear,  hear)^he  thought 
the  alarm  of  the  Protestants  would  be  reason- 
able ;  nor  could  he  foresee  why  the  spirit  of 
association  that  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
country,  should  not,  in  that  case,  extend  itself 
to  Protestantism,  and  promote  counter-associ- 
ations, with  all   the    mischief  that   must  re- 
sult firom  them.    On  this  account  he  thought 
Parliament  would  desert  their  duty  if  they  al- 
lowed the  Catholic  Association  to  remain.    As 
to  the  utility  ascribed  to  the  labours  of  that 
body,  he  quite  dissented.    Tbey  had  been  told 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  was 
so  bad,  that  the  Catholics  had   no  means  of 
obtaining   it   but  by  means  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   Instances  had  been  mentioned  of  dis< 
covered  abuses;  but  how  were  those  abuses 
discovered  ?    In  that  house : — and  by  that  house 
were  they  remedied.    One  of  those  evils  was 
the  choice  of  SherilTs ;  that  had  been  remedied. 
The    Magbtracy   required    revisloik     It  had 
been  revised.    Other  public  bodies  had  been 
corrected.    But  all  this  was  done  without  the 
aid  of  a  Catholic  Parliament  in'  Dublin,  by  the 
old-fashioned  Parliament  here.    That  Parlia- 
ment had  remedied  many  evils  which  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  it  would  remedy  others.    For  se- 
veral years  had  Parliament  been  so  occupied. 
All  admitted  that  the  present  prosperity  of 
Ireland  was  the  result  of  the  policy  that  had 
be^n  pursued  towards  her.    Aithough  we  had 
not  done  every  thing  that  we  ought  to  have 
done,  yet  we  had  doae  a  gi^B^  deal,  and  we 
certainly  did  not  want  a  Catholic  Association 
to  assist  us.    If  they  attempted  to  excite  our 
fears,  they  would  fail ;  for  they  would  enlist 
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it  least  as  siroiif  as  any  other  feel- 
ii^  Miost  them.  We  sboald  betray  dar  diity 
to  bettAd  ;  we  should  raider  her  incapable  of 
eDJaiiag  the  benefits  which  she  had  acquired, 
or  waich  she  might  hereafter  acquire,  unless 
we  nsade  ap  oar  minds  steadiiy  and  firmly  to 
pat  an  end  to  thit  Association,  which  he  sin- 
cerely believed  to  bo  the  bane  and  curse  of  the 
coamry  (cheers). 

The  debate  was  farther  adjourned  at  a  quar- 
ter  paM  one  o*clock. 

TuasDAT,  Feb.  15. — ^The  a^fwinied  debate 
heli^  resumed. 

Sir  S.  WUaon  said  Aat  he  should  not  have 
taken  aay   part  in  the  discussion,  had  it  not 
been  for  an   assertion   repeatedly   made,  and 
sCron^ly  insisted  on,  last  night,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Bi chequer,  whose  candid  and 
ittgenaoHS  character  gave  a  peculiar  iqiport* 
aace  to  all  that  fell  from  him,  that  England  was 
not  ooly  hostile  to  the  Association,  but  that  the 
ra^ority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims.    This  assertion  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  representatives  of  popular  places 
to  sabsait  dieir  opinions  to  the  house,  and  to 
prevent  so    erroneous  an   idea  from  gaining 
currency.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
insttted  that  no  members  on  the  Opposition  side 
had  Tentured  to  assert  the  constitutional  pro- 
priety  of  the  Association.    Nor  was  it  his  in- 
Centioa   now  to  do  so;    bat  Ministers  had  no 
ri'ht  to  taunt  them  on  that  head,  wh^n  they  re- 
foae^  all  access  to  the  documents,  upon 'which 
alooe  an  opinion  could  be  founded.    One  hon. 
geat.  asserted  that  the  Association   interfered. 
with  the  administration  of  justice',  with  vindip- 
tive  and  sanguinary  views;  and  his  statement 
had  so  impressed  an  hpn.  friend  of  bis,  as  to 
determine  him  to  vote  for  the  bill.     His  hon. 
friend  bad  left  the   house  immediatply   after. 
Had  be  waited,  he  would  have  heard  enough 
to  prove  to  him  that  the  very  indictment  upon 
vbicii  &at  chargf  was  made  against  the  Asso- 
datioo,  was  the  best  record  extant  in   their 
praise,  and  did  honour  to  their  humanity.     It 
had  been  denied  that  the  Association  repre- 
sented the  Catholics,  or  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
heM  any  authoritative  or  respectable  rank  in 
their  esteem.    Whence,  then,  did  he  get  that 
iafloeoce  which  he  was  supposed  by  this  bill  to 
exert  over  his  countrymen  ^  He  conid  not  be 
terrible  in  his  mere  personal  capacity,  but  only 
as  file  representitivc   of  the   people*s  senti- 
menia.    The  Association — vrhich,  he  must  per- 
sist lii«  was  defensive,  not  aggressive — ought 
not  to  exist ;  it  musit  be  pat  down :  bnt  he  pro- 
tested against  this  measure  as  the  means,  be- 
canae  it   would  not  be  eifectual — because   it 
would    augment  the   evil — ^because   it  would 
drive  the  discontents  of  the  country  into  an 
aader  current  of  sedition  and  disaflection,  which, 
by  asd  by^  swelling  and  emerging  to  the  face 
of  dayt  vrodid  break  forth  in  a  stream  which 
woaM  bear  all  opposition  before  it.    The  only 
;ii  I  linen  t   remedy   was    Emancipation;    and 
waa  Enifland  ever  in  a  better  condition  to  grant 
a  bono  of  this  nature  than  at  present  ?  Let  the 
ksase  reject  on  the  repetition  of  those  claims 
for  te  last  twenty-five  years — that  they  were 
the  rifilits  of  six  millions  of  people — that  the 
lasrscamplained  of  were  of  incredible  absurdity 
aad  ciael^ — that  'a  Catholic  spriest  for  instance, 
was  siAject  to  the  penalty  of  death  for  marry- 
*3g  a  JVslestant  woman  to  a  Catholic  and  that 
the  parties  mast  give  evidence  against  the  benc- 
factgr  af  their  aifections,  on  pain  of  three  3  sars' 


imprisooinent  Was  this  a  time  to  perpetuate 
such  laws  as  these  ?  When  they  had  disavowv'd 
the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance—- 
when  they  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  Sooth  America— -it  was  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  they  should  adopt  these  measures 
that  could  only  lead  to  internal  discord,  and 
which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
thehr  recent  poUcy.  In  case  of  war,  would  not 
measures  of  this  nature,  which  estranged  th« 
hearts  of  tiie  people,  produce  the  most  de- 
plorable consequences?  'In  that  case,  if  the 
standard  of  rebellion  were  uiifurled,  would  it 
be  the  same  that  was  foimerly  raised  on  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  at  Tarah-hill  ?  Th« 
Catholic  Clergy  were  hostile  to  the  rebellion, 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
they  knew  that  those  principles  were  inimical 
to  their  Interests.  The  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  equally  adverse.  But  now  the 
minds  of  clergy,  nobility  and  gentry  were  em- 
bittered, and  if  the  standard  of  rebellion  were 
raised,  who  coald  answer  for  the  consequence  ? 
He  was  not  the  advocate  of  Catholic  dominion. 
He  saw,  with  terror,  the  abuse  of  Catholic 
power  in  Spain,  ia  France,  and  in  Belgium. 
In  France,  a  ferocious  and  abomihable'law  had 
recently  been  proposed  (the  law  of  sacrilege) 
•=— as  if  the  deity  were  a  demon  who  delighted 
in  sanguinary  punishments.  In  Belgium,  efibrts 
of  an  arbitrary  and  bigotted  nature  had  been 
made ;  but  they  had  a  king  there  whose  wis- 
dom was  likely  to  counteract  the  evil.  In- this 
country,  with  an  Established  Church,  intimately 
connected  with  the  state— with  an  immense- 
body  of  Dissenters— and,  above  all,  with  a  free 
press — what  was  there  to  be  feared  from  the 
Catholics?  He  was  not  fighting  the  Catholic 
battle,  but  his  own— the  battle  of  all  the  Dis- 
senters, of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He 
disliked  the  term  Catholic  EmaUcipation ;  it 
was  too  narrow  a  phrase ;  he  would  repeal  the 
ditiffbilities  of  all  Dissenters,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination. Those,  therefore,  who  advocated 
that  measure,  were  not  fighting  a  partial  battle, 
and  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  every 
friend  to  religious  freedom.  He  was  not  pe- 
culiar in  this  opinion ;  it  was  a  common  one, 
at  least  on  the  other  side.  Many  persons  op- 
posed the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  it  would  lead  to  the 
repeal  of  the  test  acts,  and  they  dreaded  any 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  Dissenters,  whose 
civil  and  political,  more  than  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  they  held  in  terror  (hear,  hear). 
As  opposed  to  such  opinions,  be  would  resist 
this  bill.  In  doing  so  he  was  sure  he  spoke 
the  sense  of  his  constituents,  but  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  by  a  manly  exposition  of  his  senti- 
ments he  could  not  but  conciliate  their  esteem. 
Mr.  Lockhart  said,  it  was  an  ancient  practice 
in  this  realm  to  levy  money  by  the  exhortatioki 
of  the  priests  in  the  church ;  and  although  it 
appeared  to  be  a  voluntary  gift,, it  could  mot, 
if  all  the  circumstances  were  considered,  be 
fairly  viewed  in  that  light.  The  poor-rates, 
before  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  were  levied  in 
this  manner;  and  if  this  private  levying,  under 
the  Association,  were  not  actually  compulsory, 
it  went  as  near  it  as  possible.  The  ignorant 
part  of  the  community  might  think,  when  this 
rent  was  demanded,  that  they  were  under  the 
same  sort  of  compulsion  as  our  ancestors,  when 
they  received ^the  exhortation  of  the  priests. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  Association, 
according  to  their  chief  advocate  ?    What  had 
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Mr.  0*CoineU  Mid  ?  H«  told  the  world  pUinly, 
thill  every  efiort  of  homaD  bigennity  would  be 
nmde  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  they 
acted  against  its  spirit  What  was  to  prevent 
this  body,  so  resolate  in  breafcing  the  law,  from 
pressing  their  views  farther  than  they  had 
thought  proper  to  declare?  What  did  they 
scan  vHiea  they  talked  of  the  folly  of  paying 
tithes  is  parishes  where  thepre  was  no  Protes- 
tant congregation  or  no  church  (bear,  heart 
from  the  Opposition)  ?  What  was  this,  but  the 
indication  of  a  desve  to  overturn  the  whole 
Protbstant  constitution  of  this  realm  ? 

Mr.  W,  J,  Bankft  (Cambridge  Univ.)  ap- 
proved  of  the  bUl  i  but  he  chielly  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  adverting  to  what  fell  from  a 
learned  civilian,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
when  he  adverted  to  the  University  Club  (a 
laugh).  He  did  not  stand  there  as  the  cham- 
pion of  that  club  I  but  when  the  learned  civi- 
Uan  stated,  that  The  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wil- 
son (a  laugh)  were  received,  and  a  plain  Biblo 
rejected,  bewM  in  error.  There  wm  no  such 
book  as  the  Memoirs  there,  nor  was  any  such 
book  proposed.  It  was,  he  believed,  often  in- 
quired for,  and  very  much  asked  after  (a 
laugh)  i  but  It  was  not  there. 

Mr.  GrM|/»U  gaid,  that  the  conduct  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  justice,  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution ;  and  if  he  were  in  the  house  when 
.the  introduction  of  the  bill  took  place,  he 
would  vote  for  it,  so  frtr  as  it  would  put  an  end 
to  so  dangerous  a  practice.  With  respect  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  would  on  all  occa- 
sions advocate  its  cause,  in  and  out  of  that 
boose.  Liet  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves. 
Six  millions  of  Catholics,  oppressed,  insulted, 
and  trampled  upon  by  one. million  of  Protes- 
tants, could  not  submit )  and  he  trusted  to  God 
they  never  would  submit.  He  was  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  {  but  were  he  on  his  death-bed,  he 
would  offer  up  his  most  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  if  they  did  resist,  their  resisunce  might  be 
successful  (much  cheering). 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  they  had  been  told  that 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the 
collection  of  the  rent.  He  believed  it ;  but  be 
must  say,  that  if  the  landed  proprietors  had 
done  tJieir  duty,  and  shielded  their  tenantry 
from  their  mortal  foes^the  law  and  the  proctor 
—the  house  would  not  now  have  been  called  on 
to  legislate  on  this  subject.  The  church  of  Ire- 
land had  been  attacked,  but,  in  his  mind,  were 
pot  accountable  for  the  misery  of  the  people. 
They  did  not  receive  one-tenth  of  that  to  which 
they  had  a  right  i  but  the  people  were  still  in 
the  lowest,  stage  of  want  and  degradation  I 
What  had  become  of  the  amount  of  tithe  wkich 
the  clergy  had  given  up  /  It  bad  been  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Did  the 
landed  gentry  interfere  ^o  prevent  the  oppres- 
•ioa  of  the  tithe-proctor }  No.  The  unfortu- 
nate peaasnt  was  suffered  to  be  dragged  to  pri- 
■on,  and  tliis  was  one  great  cause  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  rent.  It  was  gathered  to 
enable  tlie  poor  to  procure  justice,  since  the 
country  gentleman  neglected  his  duty,  and  did 
not  choose  to  interfere  when  he  saw  acts  of  op- 
pression committed.  The  blame  rested  with 
the  gentry  |  and  vet  these  were  the  opposers  of 
Bmaacipation,  the  only  measure  whloh  could 
trananiliize  Ireland,  or  prevent  its  being  sepa- 
ratea  from  this  country.  Coercive  measures 
would  only  irritate  that  country  more;  and  for 
that  r^aioa  ha  bad  dete^aiined  w  opposes  as  iar 


as  bo  was  able,  the  measora  now  beibf<e  the 
bouse  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  John  Newport  repeated  the  opinion  wbicli 
he  liad  expressed  on  the  second  day  of  the  se»- 
sion,  that  by  deferring  Emancipation,  and  by 
enacting  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  the 
Government  was  raising  up  dangers  of  such 
fearful  magnitude,  that  no  man  living  could 
calculate  the  consequences  (hear,  hear).  Dur- 
ing a  rather  long  life  he  had  watched  with 
anxiety  the  state  of  bis  native  country.  It  bad 
been  his  lot  to  partake  in  its  changing  fortunes 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  he  thought 
that  the  consequences  of  tlie  present  measure 
would  be  Infinitely  more  fearful  than  those 
which  had  resulted  from  any  former  one  that  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  The 
perils  of  the  American  struggle  were  as  nothing 
when  conipa^red  with  that  which  now  menaced 
us  in  Ireland.  The  struggle  with  America  wan 
a  distant  one  $  that  withlreland  would  be  at 
our  very  doors.  It  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  bill,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  house  without  a  tittle  of  do- 
cumentary evidence.  The  house  was  asked  to 
rely  upon  parol  evidence.  But  let  the  boose 
examine  the  discrepancies  which  existed  even 
in  this  evidence,  such  as  it  was.  With  regard 
to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  let  the  opiniona 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  Sec.  of  State , 
by  the  Attomev-General,  and  by  the  Under- 
Sec,  of  State,  ror  Ireland,  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position, and  let  the  contrast  which  they  dis- 
played be  remembered.  While  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec.  attributed  so  much  to  their  interference, 
the  Attorney-General,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  the  Cathojic  priests  had  been  foully  calum* 
niated,  and  that  they  jad  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  preserving  the  tranquUIity  ojp 
the  country.  The  Under-Secretary,  in  a 
diiferent  strain,  asserted  that  the  evils  which 
existed  in  Ireland  were  mainly  caused  by  their 
baleful  and  malignant  influence  (hear,  hear). 
The  opinions  of  the  rt  hon.  gents,  were  at  least 
contradictory  (a  laugh)  $  and  those  opinions 
formed  the  parol  evidence  on  which  the  bouse 
was  called  upon  to  legislate.  He  vrould  take 
this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  ha«l  been  Introduced  last  night- 
Mr.  Devereux.  That  pntlemanhad  late^  bo- 
come  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  because 
he  was  one  of  the  Catholic  delegates  in  1792, 
he  was  said  to  be  an  unfit  person  to  join  the  ex- 
isting society.  The  house  ought,  however,  to 
know,  that  in  1793,  that  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  five  persons  delegated  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  wait  on  his  late  Majesty,  by  whom 
he  had  been  most  graciouUy  received.  After 
this,  it  was  surely  rather  too  much  to  allege  the 
admission  of  this  gentleman  as  a  charge  against 
the  Association.  An  hon.  gent  had  stater  that 
the  Association  bad  waited  until  the  Orange 
societies  were  put  down,  before  they  avowed 
themselves.  This  was  not  so :  the  Association 
was  formed  when  the  Orange  party  was  tri- 
umphant—when they  boasted  that  they  had 
doubled  their  numbers  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  of  the  house  to  interfere  with  them— 
when  they  triumphed,  not  only  over  the  Qo^ 
vemment  of  Ireland,  but  over  that  house;  and 
when  one  of  the  Orange  olficers  carried  away  the 
palm  in  the  contest  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
Parliament  itself.  To  show  how  the  Associa- 
tion was  retarded  by  men  whose  opinion  de- 
served the  h&hest  respect,  he  referred  to  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Flogal,  who  said,  that  ^  be  par* 
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bit  praMot  lUnew,  becanie  It 
from  joioinif  in  the  effoitf  of  the 
CoiWBc  AaocUtlon  at  this  important  crisia" 
Then  irai  nm  man  who  knew  his  lordship,  who 
woflU  not  bear  testimony  to  Ms  aniform  modera- 
tioBf  and  would  not  feel  that  the  greatest  respect 
was  doe  to  his  pre-eminent  virtues,  which  made 
htm  more  worthy  of  respect  than  even  his  ex- 
alted rank  (cheers).  He  would  ask  those  who 
opposed  the  Catbolirs,  whether  they  seriously 
wished  to  put  down  their  claims  by  penal  laws  ? 
Aod  if  tbey  did«  be  would  ask  them  when  they 
thoBsfat  it  would  be  expedient  to  stop?  The 
disproportion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant popolation  of  Ireland  was  fearfully  in* 
creasii^  At  the  Union,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
gmenu  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
was  as  five  to  two.  Now  it  was  six  out  of 
seven,  and  twenty  years  hence  it  would  probably 
be  eleven  oot  of  twelve.  Did  the  enemies  of 
eBancipatioo  mean  to  lay  they  could  then  resist 
the  claiais  which  were  now  made  ?  Why,  then, 
Aonld  they  defer  to  grant  that  now,  which,  in 
the  reeolt,  they  could  not  withhold  ?  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  becoming  more  fully  informed  of 
Ike  real  merits  of  tlie  case  |  and  however  re- 
lactantly  dte  grant  most  at  last  be  made  (load 
cheers). 

Mr.  F.  FUtgenld:  With  respect  to  the  abuses 
is  the  ndnunistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  much 
had  been  done,  although  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Bnt  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Associa- 
tion witk  it,  he  thought  that  no  honest  orbonoar- 
able  man  vronld  not  wink  at  it  if  necessary.  He 
was  present  as  a  magistrate,  at  a  prosecution 
ia  Clare,  at  the  insunce  of  the  Association, 
and  ke  conid  bear  witness  to  the  temperate 
■laaner  in  which  Mr.  0*Gorman,  the  counsel 
f-jr  the  Association,  behaved.  He  Was  of  opi- 
■ion,  iknt  ike  Association  was  justified  in  much 
that  tkey  hut  said  and  done.  He  was  not  ar- 
gaii^  for  the  continuance  of  that  body«  The 
mind  in  Ireland  had  been  thrown 
le  of  panic  which  it  would  be  difficult 
lo  deaciibe.  He  admitted,  that  means  had 
been  nsifnarly  taken  to  increase  that  panic  s  but 
if  flo  UkTge  and  important  a  body  felt  such  alarm 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  he  asked 
whefker  it  •hould  be  allowed  to  continue  ?  If 
St  were,  cnnnter-asioclatioos  would  be  fonn- 
ed ;  the  spirit  of  opposition  would  destroy  all 
feUowsfcip  between  nsan  and  man  and  render 
Ike  conntry  hardly  worth  living  in.  At  the 
sBsse  tiiae,  he  was  bonnd  to  admit  that  the  re- 
presentntinna  of  the  Association,  aided  by  the 
eftwia  of  tlie  Catholie  pastors,  had  had  a  con- 
■di  ■  stolr  ahnre  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  Ire- 
bnd.  In  1890,  the  Catholic  priests  u^  the 
connQr  wUck  ke  represented  alTorded  him  ma- 
terial nasistaace  in  suppressing  the  disturb- 
be  himself  indnced  many  Catholics 
take  npon  themselves  the  duties  of  magis- 
accoont  of  the  eifectual  aid  which 
ikey  lent  to  tke  bringing  abpnt  of  that  desirable 
object.  He  remtted  that  the  course  which 
Ae  Asaocinllon  bad  pursued  was  likely  to  de- 

C've  the  country  of  the  amistance  of  such  an 
inential  liody  of  men.  Bnt  whilst  he  admitted 
that  tke  Aasociation  had  been  instrumental  to  a 
great  4egper  in  restoring  peace  to  Ireland,  he 
conMnollnrget  that  the  present  happy  state  of 
tkai  CMMlry  waa  also  in  a  great  measure  the 
rennit  tf  die  line  ot  coodnct  which  bad  been 
ndopiedbi  dbe  Irish  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. Be  felt  nlann  at  all  associations  i  and 
ka  cottld  Ml  cancnr  in  tkioking  that  the  present 


menspre  had  been  called  far  by  the  Catholic 
Association  alone.  If  the  Orange  Associatkma 
had  never  received  the  patrooace  which  was 
betowed  upon  them,  the  Catholk  Association 
would  not,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  have  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation. 

Lord  JUhmrp  said,  that  the  bill  being  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  the  people,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  those  whosupporteNd  it,to  prove  that 
it  wss  not  only  the  best,  bst  the  only  mode  of 
putting  down  the  Association,  Parliament 
might  put  dovm  the  Association,  but  as  long  as 
there  continued  to  be  an  union  of  Catholic  sen*- 
timents,  which  ho  Aould  be  sorry  to  see  dis- 
solved, means  would  be  found  in  Ireland  of 
showing  to  this  country  that  there  were  six  mil- 
lions of  discontented  subjects  there.  He  dis- 
liked tiie  idea  of  a  body  associating  to  proae- 
cule ;  bnt,  as  he  understood  the  case,  the  funds 
of  the  Association  were  only  applied  on  bebalf 
of  persons  whose  poverty  precluded  them  from 
undertaking  their  own  prosecutions.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  FT.  Lmmir  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
phrase  *'  hate  of  Orangemen,**  be  deprecated  the 
Jesuitical  casuistry  of  his  learned  friend  (Sir  J. 
M*Intosb),  as  tending  to  confound  all  the  boun- 
daries between  right  and  wrong.  If  the  effect  of 
particular  ex oressioos  was  to  be  argued,  it  must 
be  considered  who  the  parties  were  by  whom 
tbey  bad  been  uttered.  The  learned  gent.  (Mr. 
0*ConneII)  whose  words  these  were,  was  accufr* 
temed  to  public  speaking  $  and  from  tke  nature 
of  bis  profession,  used  to  maintain  a  command 
of  temper.  Such  an  individual  had  no  right  to 
plead  that  warmth  which  sometimes  led  an  in- 
experienced orator  beyond  his  real  meaning; 
that  which  he  had  said,  be  the  effect  of  it  what 
it  might,  must  be  amumed  to  have  been  said  in 
earnest,  and  with  deliberation.  He  went  on  to 
say,  that  some  gentk  had  talked  of  this  assem- 
bly as  a  safetv-valve — he  considered  it  as  the 
furnace  itself.  Was  it,  he  asked,  to  be  en- 
dured, that  any  assembly  should  take  upon 
Itself  to  open  a  mart  for  the  redrew  of  gnev- 
ances  and  to  give  itself,  in  such  a  character,  a 
permanent  exitttenco?  There  was  already 
too  much  disposition  about  the  lower  orders, 
even  in  England,  to  litigation.  Every  body 
knew,  that  if  half  the  indictments  and  causes 
which  wefe  tried  in  courts  were  entirely 
omitted,  h  would  be  f^  tiie  benefit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  them.  Then,  if  people 
would  go  to  law,  and  prosecute  each  other 
needlesdy,  at  their  own  expense,  and  even  to 
their  Own  ruin,  where  would  be  the  end  of 
petty  ill-blood  and  dissension,  when  they  were 
enabled  to  do  that  tttt  of  cost  ?  Over  and  over 
again  it  had  been  argued,  by  those  who  were 
the  advocates  of  liberal  principles,  that  it  was 
objectionsble  even  for  Parliament  to  order 
prosecutions,  because  it  sent  a  man  to  his  trial 
with  an  opinion  in  some  sort  already  pronounced 
upon  hioi.  And  here  was  an  Association, 
cs using  people  to  be  put  upon  their  trials,  be- 
fore juries  taken  from  among  a  people  on  the 
very  brink  of  rebellion  (loud  cheers  from  the 
Opposition)  t  at  any  rate  they  were  smarting 
under  restrictions  likely  to  inspire  them  with 
anv  thing  rather  than  impartial  spirit  or  good* 
will.    He  shoold  support  the  measure. 

Sir  F,  Burdttt  began  by  commenting  on  the 
observations  of  the  last  speaker,  vrith  regard  to 
the  obnozioaf  phrase  in  tho  address  of  it  As* 
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sdciatlon.  With  regard  to  that  phraae*,  he 
would  ask,  wai  it  common  jnstice  or  reanon  to 
take  a  dozen  of  a  man*i  words,  which  he  bad 
not  the  power  of  explaining ;  to  pal  the  worst 
probable  construction  upon  them  which  they 
were  capable  of,  and  then  to  hold  him  convicted 
of  the  intent  that  construction  imputed  (hear, 
hear,  hear)  ?  There  was  no  book  that  had  ever 
been  written— not  the  Bible  itself,  which  would 
bear  that  test.  Surely  Englishmen  would  not 
forget  the  scandalous  interpretation  which  a  cor- 
rupt judge  and  an  infamous  jury  had  combined 
to  put  upon  a  portion  of  tin  writings  of  their 
great  and  true-hearted  fellow-countryman,  Mr. 
Sydney — a  construction  which  no  honest  man 
could  ever  have  imputed  for  a  moment  1  In  his 
defence,  that  great  man  had  said,  what  he  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  Association,  said  now. 
**  You  take  mv  words  without  the  reasonable 
exposition  of  tnem :  take  a  sentence  from  the 
Bible,  and  you  shall  find,  '  there  u  no  God :' 
only  leave  out  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  Bible  itself  asserts  that  blasphemous 
proposition."  For  Mr.  O^Connell's  words,  he 
would  repeat--even  at  the  risl^  of  being 
charged  with  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  fair  interpretation,  without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  explaining  them 
(cheers).  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
casuistry  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  words 
were  capable  of  a  very  honest  meaning ;  if 
they  looked  at  the  only  poiqt  which  a  fair  and 
candid  mind  would  keep  in  view — the  intention 
of  tbe  person  who  had  written  them.  Now 
what  was  the  plain  intention  of  (he  paiMage  ? 
To  excite  them  to  acts  of  vengeance,  or  retali- 
ation ?  No  such  thing.  It  said—"  By  your 
hate  of  Orangemen,  we  charge  you  to  do  no 
act  of  violence  I  We  conjure  you,  by  every 
■good  feeling — nay,  even  bv  the  worst  motive 
which  operates  in  your  minds,  to  live  in  peace, 
and  in  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel!"  It  con- 
jured them  to  observe  those  precepts  in  such 
purity  as  perhaps  few  men  could  lay  their 
hands  to  their  hearts  and  find  themselves  capa- 
ble of  realising.  For  his  part,  he  felt  with  the 
poet — 
**  An  open  candid  foe  he  could  not  hate. 

Nor  would  insult  the  base,  in  low  estate ; 

But  thriving  malice,  tamely  to  forgive — 
Tis  something  late  to  be  so  primitive." 

Why,  it  was  a  new  doctrine,  that  oppressors 
were  not  to  be  hated  (cheers).  Would  the  gentle- 
men who  talked  about  Jesuitical  casuistry,  have 
had  the  Catholics  ai^ured  '*  By  the  reverence 
and  respect  they  bore  to  Orangemen  ?"  To 
object  to  the  expression  of  such  hatred,  was 
modem  doctrine — and  most  absolutely  original ! 
The  Scottish  hero,  in  the  words  of  Bums,  called 
on  his  countrymen 

**  By  oppressions,  woes,  and  pains. 
By  their  sons  in  servile  chains," 

to  vindicate  their  laws  and  rights  (cheers),  show- 
ing them  every  feature  of  their  suffering  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  exhorting  them  to  adopt 
the  last  resource  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  the 
appeal  of  tbe  Association  was  an  address  in 
favour,  not  of  violence,  but  of  patience ;  it 
prayed  tbe  Catholics  to  prosecute  a  constitu- 
tional object  by  constitutional  means ;  and  not 
to  allow  their  passions  to  be  irritated,  even  by 
the  injustice  of  their  oppressors.  And  who 
had  ever  heard  until  now,  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  urge  a  man  by  bad  motives,  as  well  as  good 
oiies,  to  good  conduct  >  A  gross  misconstruc- 
tioo  bad  been  afiixed  to  Mr.  0*Conneirs  words  $ 


one  which  it  was  neither  fair  nor  candid  in  that 
assembly  to  fix  upon  him,  without  giving  him 
an    opportunity  of  explanation.     What  was 
there  in  any  other  part  of  the  address — for  be 
would  not  catch  at  a    particular  expression 
here  or  there — it  was  neither  generous,  nor  wag 
it  necessary  to  criticise  every  little  expression 
which  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose 
heart  was  bursting  with    tbe  wrongs  of  bis 
country  (loud  cheering) — what  was  there  which 
could  afford  even  tbe  shadow  of  a  subject  for 
objection  ?    Bnt  this  would  not  do  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire ;  it  was  enough  for 
bun  that  there  existed  a  Catholic  Afuociation. 
He  objected  to  all  popular  associations.    Mr. 
Burke,  and  other  writers  of  authority,  had 
spoken  of  the  advantages  of  public  meetingB, 
as  safety-valves  through  which  public  discon- 
tent, whether  well  grounded  or  unreasonable, 
might  escape  ;  bnt  the  hon.  member  quarrelled 
even  with  this  metaphor,  and  said  that  they 
were  not  the  safety-valves,  but  rather  the  fur- 
naces  which   excited   into   combustion   that 
matter,  which,  in  its  explosion,  might  bring 
destrnction  upon  alL    **  Do  you  not  see,"  it 
was  asked,  '*  that  this  Association  is  the  fur- 
nace ?"    He  would  answer,  No ;   he  saw  the 
fumace  too  plainly  beneadi — in  tbe  wrongs  of 
Ireland  (loud  cheers).    This  calumniated  As- 
sociation had  so  conducted  itself  as  to  become 
the  organ  of  six  millions  of  people  in  Ireland, 
including  the  nobility,  the  gentrv,  the  clergy, 
and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  peasantry ; 
in  fact,  six-sevenths  of  the  population.     Nur 
was  it  confined  to  Catholics.     It  waA  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  list  of  those  connected  with 
it :  and,  first  among  the  Protestants  appeared 
the  name  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam — a  name  which  no 
man  could  pronounce  without  sentiments  of 
veneration-^from  the  generosity  of  his  cha- 
racter, bis  courage  which  shrunk,  not  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  his  benevolence,  which 
exceeded  even  bis  ample  fortune,    alen  might 
disagree  as  to  the  proceedings  of  such  a  so- 
ciety I  but  while  he  saw  such  names  as  Lord 
F  ingal  upon  the  Irish  side  of  it,  and  Earl  Fitz- 
william on  the  English — while  it  included  the 
Chtbolics    of  England,    who   had  ever  been 
ranked  among  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  British  community,  and  who,  if  diey  were 
ever  held  in  disesteem,  had  only  fallen  into  it 
because  they  bore  vrith  too  much  patience  those 
wrongs   and  grievances  which  some    thought 
they  should  have  stirred  more  actively  to  re- 
dress— was    it    possible   that  the  Association 
should  not  stand,  cleared  of  those  aspersions 
which  the  advocates  of  the  prssent  bill  thought 
fit  to  cast  upon  it  (much  cheerin^^)  ?    They  had 
forgotten  to  remove  a  main  objection  : — take 
all  which  had  been  stated  to  be  true — that  the 
Association  was  all  it  had  been  said  to  be — 
even  then  it  was  not  shown  how  the  present 
measure  was  to  operate  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evil.    They  had  triad  to  show  every  thing  but 
this,  the  most  important  point  of  all.     Instead 
of  this,  hon.  gents,  had  pressed  a  Charge  con- 
cerning the  interference  of  the  Association  in 
courts  of  justice,  which  seemed  to  be  urged  by 
all,  in  proportion  to  Its  apparent  weakness. 
The  whole  sum  of  this  argument  was — '*  How 
oan  you,  who  disapproved  of  the  Bridge-Street 
Association,  sustain  this  Catholic  convention 
without  arguing  against  yourselves?"     Now 
the  Bridge-Street  Association  was  a  bad  thing — 
although  he  must  say,  that  he  preferred  it  to 
an  er-ogido — he  thought  it  tbe  lesser  devil  of 
the  two  (laughter).    The  Bridge-Street  Aasoci- 
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•ilMkidbecnavery  ImpertiBent  body,  8en4- 
iBppiesintoakBD**  bomeit  and  inandatiDg  the 
MiBfry  with  filth  and  acasdal,  with  the  intent, 
fttkfty  of  putting  that  aoandal  down,  when, 
ip  bftf  it  was  an  onlumdj  mode  of  stopping 
eriaes,  to  encourage  the  commission  of  them 
kt  tlie  lake  of  pontshiog  them  afterwards ; 
bntfVith  all  its  nuichievous  qnalities,  it  was 
CMpelied  to  lead  men  before  a  grand  jury, 
wtick  be  preferred  to  dw   Attorney-General 
(alaugb).    But  the  Catholic  Association  did 
lone  of  these  things ;  and  as  for  its  prO'jadging 
cuKs,  it  wai  oMDstronsly  absurd  to  talk  about 
\l  What  they  did  was  this : — tliey  existed  in 
ico'jBtfy  iohabited  by  an  impoverished  pea- 
HflUy  exposed  to    every  kind  of  inj  ustice ; 
them  tbey  eadeavonred  to  protect  from  the 
•ppre96(on  of  their  cruel  enemies — for  they 
raiJd  sot  protect  tiiemaelves : — but  they  pre- 
judged Dothing.  The  course  adopted  by  the  As- 
Miatiuo  was  this — they  received  a  complaint ; 
ibejf  heard  the  evidence ;  they  referred  it  to  a 
coBiBitteei  thatcommitteetooka  legal  opinion 
OB  the  qaestioo,  and  according  to  that  opinion, 
pn>ceediD|pi   were,    or    were   not,  instituted. 
Nov,  what  was  there  here  like  prejudging 
(diem)?   He  should  rather  have/:alled  this 
^f  a  cufflmittee  of  justice,  which  only  col- 
kied  bets  fur  the  purpose  of  laying  them  be- 
r«re  Ike  proper  tribunal  for  decision.     When 
^  fint  heard  the  charges  against  the  Associa- 
tioD  on  this  ground,  he  was  anzions  to  know 
vfaether  they  resorted  to  peijured  witnesses  or 
taapered  with  juries;  but  even  in  the  showing 
«f  tie  rt.  boo.  Sec.  for  Ireland  they  had  done 
><>tkiflgh«t  strict  justice ;  and  when  that  rt  hon. 
int.  accBsed  others  of  pursuing  unfair  means, 
"itlaiiew  to  impede  the  ends  of  justice,  he 
|StrFraiicis)accnsed  him  of  the  same  unfairness, 
in  Bierely  stating  so  much  of  the  case  as  suited 
^tiowB  purpCMe  (loud  cheering) — and  if  the 
^^  were  to  rely  on  his  statements  as  the  ba- 
>i»of  ibe  present  bill,  the  evidence  was  inad- 
BJaible,  for  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  by  his  own  cou' 
^vc(  had  pat  himself  out  of  coort  as  a  witness 
Ic^en).   la  the  observations  which  had  been 
"i^de  00  this  question  on  the  other  side,  he 
<*veiied  that  only  a  small  part  of  its  merits 
ttere  taken  into  consideration.    For  his  own 
pvt,  so  words  could  convey  his  sense  of  its 
inportaace ;  it  was  the  most  important  of  any 
*^h  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
^  Goreronient    since  the   Revolution.      He 
^oaldBitaaticipate  what  might  be  the  elTecU  of 
tite  aeuoiie,  or  say  whether  the  predictions  of 
(Oiikmen  on  the  other  side  would  be  fulfilled  $ 
^t  u  the  Aitorney-General  for  Ireland  had 
pat  a  qoeation  to   him  on  a  former  eveniug, 
■Va  be  was  paying  that  attention  to  his  re- 
^arifl  which  was  due  to  every  member  ad- 
dr^saiog  die   house,    but  particularly  to  the 
l^^ajied  gejit.*s    commanding    eloquence,   he 
*»  disposed  to  |^ive  him  his  opinion.    The 
^°vaey-General  had  asked  whether  the  mem- 
^for  Westminster  thought  that  if  the  present 
■eaosre  passed  the  house,  the  Calbelica  would 
**^it?     He   could  not  have  answered  for 
ax  ailiioos  of  people,  acting  under  the  feel- 
J*|i  which  this  bill  was  calculated  to  produce ; 
hat  Ming  at  the  former  acts  of  the  Associa- 
^''"^7^  ilB  general  conduct,  founded  in  reason 
sad  js96»^  Om  progress  which  it  had  made 
-atthecaaUence  which  it  inspired,  and  the 
asses  which  prodaced  that  confidence,  he  was, 
2^  ^  lasslhm  was  put  to  him,  disposed  to 
ttiik  that  ihe  Atnoriation  woald  submit,  and 


that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure when  passed  into  a  law.  Biit  since  then^ 
from  the  protraction  of  the  debate,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  a  more  decisive  answer.  He 
cai&e  down  to  the  house  that  evening  arlned 
with  the  answer  of  the  Association.  He  wouid 
say,  that  they  would  submit  implicitly  to  the 
measure — that  they  would  enter  into  no  un- 
seemly contest  with  the  legislature ;  but  they 
expressed  an  humble  hope,  that  they  might 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  before  it  was 
passed  into  a  law  (cheers).  This  would  at 
least  be  granted,  when  almost  every  thing  else 
was  denied  (hear, hear) ;  for  it  seemed  thatthe 
Catholic  question  was  now  to  be  considered 
hopeless.  The  house  remembered  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Rzchequer,  who 
accounted  for  his  holding  a  place  in  the  Ca- 
binet, by  the  fact  that  a  Government  (meaning 
an  administration)  could  not  be  formed  which 
would  agree  on  that  question.  There  was  a 
practice  well  understood,  in  committees  up 
stairs,  where,  when  a  difference  arose,  a  party 
seceded,  and  thus  knocked  out  the  brains  of 
the  committee,  and  it  could  stand  no  longer  (a 
laugh) ;  and  if  gentlemen  opposite  would  only 
knock  out  the  brains  of  the  administration,  it 
was  quite  impossible  they  could  stand  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  (much  laughing).  Without 
charging  them  with  apostacy  to  the  cause,  it 
was  unfortunate,  that  when  an  administration 
could  not  have  been  formed  without  the  rL  hon. 
gents,  opposite,  the  liberal  part  of  the  cabinet 
should  succumb,  and  the  enlightened  submit 
to  the  unenlightened  (cheers  and  laughter). 
Darkness  covered  the  land  instead  of  that 
light  which  should  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
country  (cheers).  There,  however,  the  rt.  hon. 
gentlemen  continued,  like  the  two  Kings 
of  Brentford,  smelling  at  one  nosegay  (a 
laugh) ;  and  although  tied  together  they  did  not 
pull  together,  whilst  in  the  meantime  the  great 
afiiairs  of  the  nation  must  stand  stili,  or  make  at 
all  events  the  least  possible  progress  (cheers). 
What  had  this  country  done  to  deserve  so  se- 
vere a  fate — to  merit  such  an  infliction  as  this 
unnatural  juncture  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
(cheers)  ?  They  had  heard  much  about  a  ser- 
pentine line  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  would 
beg  to  remind  the  rt  hon.  gents,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  line  of  beauty,  the  line 
of  integrity  was  straight  (much  cheering). 
It  was  here  as  distinct  and  palpable  as  that 
between  knowle^dge  and  ignorance — a  linOt 
upon  one  side  of  which  was  a  little  narrow  po- 
licy, as  to  this  great  question — a  line  which 
kept  up  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  cabinet, 
which  had  produced  all  the  conflicting  state- 
ments upon  which  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
vote  (bear,  hear).  In  fact  he  could  conceive 
nothing  tike  it,  except  that  cabinet  spoken  of 
by  the  great  genius  of  our  country,  in  paintlnc 
the  eternal  anarchy  that  prevailed,  when  all 
the  elements  of  discord  were  at  work  t — 

**  To  whom  these  most  adhere 
He  rules  a  moment ;  Chaos  ^mpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns;  next  him,  high  arbiter. 
Chance  governs  air'  (loud  cheering). 

Would  it  not  appear  at  if  the  present  Cabinet 
had  sat  for  the  picture  which  Milton  drew,  or 
that  the  passage  was  the  recipe  for  the  ad- 
ministration (cheers  and  laughter)  ?  The  hand 
of  the  Almighty  had  been  necessary  to  draw 
order  out  of  chaos ;  but  what  power  was  at 
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JwBd  to  introdnee  li  Into  tkk  chaotic  Cfoveni- 
meot  ?  BlCBBed  ai  we  were  with  tUt  united  and 
.diaanited  Cabinet,  was  it  not  extraordinary — 
if  any  thing  conld  be  extraordinary  from  aucb 
a  ^oarter^tbat  Ireland,  being  in  a  state  of  un- 
exampled prosi>erity — blessed  beyond  prece- 
dent with  peace,  should  now  require  a  coercive 
law  ?    The  obserYation  of  Swift  most  still  hold 
.•^"  What  is  true  every  where  else,  is  not  true 
'in  Irrland."    The  speeches  of  hon.  gents,  on 
the  other  side — the  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
bad  exii^lted  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
.of  Ireland;  and  thence  they  inferred  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  r<»e reive  measure  (cheers).   It 
bad  been  stated  that  no  man  defended  the  Ca- 
tholic Association.    No  man  was  called  on  to 
.defend  what  no  man  had  attached.    The  right 
.bon.  Sep*  for  Irels^nd  and  bis  remarks,  had  beeo 
-so  cempieteiy  shattered  by  the  speech  of  the 
ieamed  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Abercrombic), 
.that  .oelhiiig  more  could  be  said  in  reply  to 
,himi  and  for  the  case  that  remained  for  the 
.Governmeott  the  rt.  hon.  gent  opposite  (Mr. 
y,  Fitzgerald),  as  if  it  were  not  shattered 
enoughf  had  blown  it  into  the  air  (cheers). 
What  ground  was  now  left?    As  to  tamperinr 
•with  justice — that  charge  bad  been  disposed  of. 
fie  would,  however,  observe,  that  one  good  re- 
auU  bad  sprung  from  the  prosecution  anhnad- 
.verted  upon   by  miiiisters — it  had  not  only 
elicited  the    unqualified  apurobatioii  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors, 
but  it  was  useful  as  shewing  tbe  misebood  of 
the  charges  so  .long  heaped  upon  the  Catholic 
body.  If  a  man  were  (o  state  that  his  pocket  bad 
been   picked  in  walking  through  St.  Giles's, 
nobody  would   doubt  bim,  because  a  belief 
existed  that  such  a  circumstance  was  likely  to 
happen  there,  alibougli,  in  fact,  tbe  statement 
might  be  unfounded.     It  was  tbe  misfortune  of 
the  CatliDlics  of  Ireland,  that  any  thing  which 
was  stated  to  their  prejudice  received  implicit 
belief,  because  calumny  had  so  long  repre- 
sented them  as  capable  of  the  worst  actions. 
lYhat  would  have  been  thought  if  all  the  letten 
which  had  been  published  with  the  signature  <^ 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  had  been  written  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  question — against  the  whole 
body  of  Orangemen  ?    Would  not  such  state- 
meats  have  caUed  forth  some  ezplanatioa  from 
those  who  were  attacked  in  them?   The  Catho* 
lie  Asscociation  had  done  this;  they  had  vundi- 
cated  their  whole  body,  and  thereby  rendered 
a  public  service,  which  called  for  public  thanks 
— «nd  for  bis  part,  he  cordially  thanked  them. 
The  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  bad  both,  as  friends  to  the 
Catholics,  expressed  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  Amociatioo,as  an  incubus  upon  the  Catholic 
body.    He  would  ask  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  where 
he  could  have  dwelt  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Irish  people  in  tliat  respect  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  Glocester-lodge  was  so 
secluded  from  the  world  as  to  be  impervious  to 
what  was  passing  in  it  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion ?    Had  he  dwelt  in  such  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, as  not  to  see  that  which  was  visible  to  all 
others  in  the  country  ?    If  he  had,  let  his  dark- 
nem  be  lightened  by  bis  learned  friend  tbe 
Attorney^&neral,  who  had  stated  that  the  As- 
sociation owod  its  origin  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people.    Then,  as  to  the  legality  of 
tbe  AssocMtioo :— ^A  legal  assembly  might  be 
gnilty  of  illepd  acts.    Now,  oo  which  of  those 
mr^unds  was  this  Association  olg actionable  ? 
Tho  Atfotvcy-Genoml  for  Ireland  had  norer 


atCempted  to  disturb  it,  on  the  ground  of  Its 
illegalit;^  I  but  he  4Md  tried  it  by  the  arts  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  a  grand  jury  had 
declared,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
the  charge.    On  what  ground,  then,  was  It  at- 
tempted to  be  pot  down  ?    On  the  ground  of  its 
illegal  tendency-*on  the  ground  that  it  might 
have  an  injurious  effect  Mreafter  ?    This  was 
nonsense.    It  was  a  childish  tampering  which 
conld  not  be  justified.    The  act,  it  was  said, 
would  be  only  temporary.     That  might   or 
might  not  be  the  case  t  and  if  tbe  Catholics 
were  not  guided  by  a  sounder  judgment  timn  the 
Cabinet  of  England,  a  temporary  act  would 
not  be  snflicient,  upon  the  principles  which  the 
bill  avowed.    But  he  had  no  foar  on  this  point. 
Tbeseal  and  earnestness  with  which  tbe  leaders 
of  that  body  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  were  notorious,  and  their 
success  couM  not  be  denied.    The  Attorncr- 
Geaeral  for  Ireland  had  borne  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  to  their 
active  and  useful  exertions  in  maintaining  tran- 
quillity.   With  respect  to  the  Attomey-Gene- 
ral  himself t  he  would  say,  that  if  he  ever  had  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  advocating  the  claJma 
of  his  Catholic  countrymen,  it  would  have  been 
removed  by  hb  manly  conduct  the  other  night. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland  bad  not  among  their 
supporters  a  sincerer  friend  (hear,  bear).    It 
vras  w«Il  observed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Galway,  who  so  manfully  opposed  the  present 
measure,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  irri- 
tating the  feelings  of  bis  countrymen.      But 
then,  said  His  Miyesty's  ministers,  *^  We  will 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied  into  granting 
the  Catholic  claims  1*'  To  be  bollled  into  doing 
an  act  of  justice  I    The  language  was  as  con- 
temptible as  the  feeling  which  dictated  it  (hear, 
bear).    Men  must  wonder  how,  upon  so  paltry 
a  feeling,  they  could  think  of  introducing:  a 
measure,  which,  from  the  excitation  it  was 
certain  to  produce  among  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, might  be  attended  vritfa  conseqaencei 
which  ho  would  not  mention  and  on  wnlch  he 
dared  not  reflect.    Tbe  lorn  of  the  Americaa 
colonies,  that    disastrous   event,   which    Imd 
plucked  the  brightest  jewel  out  of  the  Crown 
of  England  (hear, hear),  had  cast  an  ineffaceable 
stain  on  its  unspotted-  reputation,   and   Imd 
lopped  off  a  lunb  from  the  body  politic  which 
he  should  ever  consider  to  have  been  of  inestima- 
ble value,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  political  sophistries 
employed  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  itslom.  Bvil 
as  that  separation  wao— evil  even  as  was  tbe 
long  aad  bloody  contest  into  which  the  country 
was  unnecessarily  plunged  by  the  last  war- 
evil  as  were  the  consequences  which  arose  at 
the  close  of  that  war  from  the  unwise  policy  of 
ministers,  who  tamely  abandoned  all  the  advan- 
tages   they   had   obtained— «11   these   events 
would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  com- 
pared with  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  a 
war  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  (great  cheering). 
He  would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  those  vrtio 
still  took  some  delight  in  the  studies  of  tbeir 
early  life,  an  anecdote  very  apposite  to  this 
point,  and  indicating  in  strong  colours  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  policy  of  a  wise,  powferfU 
and  magnanimous  nation,  and  tlmt   df  such 
feeble  and  temporising  statesmen  as  those  with 
whom  the  rt  hon.  gentlemen  were  associated. 
The  Remans  having  conquered  the  Privemates, 
imposed  upon  them  the  colonial  yoke,  which 
tiie  Privemaies  at  a  subsequent  period  en- 
deavoured to  shake  off  by  war.    They  wore 
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spcedily  flobdued }  and  omt  ^t  their 
rtBklBiriiiii  rim  oeca  brooght  loto  the  Roaum 
Seme,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  people, 
wat  aelied  what  paniilMaeiit  he  thought  thould 
be  iaitfcted  apon  thoee  who  had  so  audaciously 
nielted  ?  His  reply  was  worthy  of  the  cha- 
taclor  of  a  aao  who  sought  to  obtain  freedom : 
■erve,*'  he  said,  **  to  suffer  such  puntsh- 
iC  «a  those  oq|^  to  suffer,  whose  crime  has 
widi  to  secure  the  privileges  of  free- 
The  Roman  Senate  were  of  opinion 
tkat  rnach  a  crime  deseryed  no  punishment ;  they 
i^  fherefbre,  to  this  determination — ^  JSet, 

ests  fill  Rmnani  Jlimif^  (great  cheering). 
I,  in  consequence,  obttUned  all 
te  ligbta  «Bd  liherties  of  the  state,  and  were 
iMB'olied  amongst  the  Roman  citisens  (cheer- 
li^)b  Would  to  God  that  the  example  of 
'  Bt^t  haye  some  weight  in  the  present 

(great  cheers)  I     Would  to  God  that  the 
kple  of  a  great  nation,  which,  in  spite  of 
fte  degradation  that  had  now  ikllen  on  it,  had 
tapyfied  to  manUndtbe  brightest  lesM>ns  of  pa- 
■totic  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  whose  name 
co«id  mot  BOW  be  pronounced  without  awe  and 
reT«reDce — might  have  its  effect  both  in  deter- 
from  oMasures  which  must  lead  to  in- 
aad  rebellion,  and  in  teaching  us,  if 
and   rebellion  should  arise,  the 
moaC  efident  meails  to  extinguish  it  for  ever 
Crhnrss)     We  were  not,  however,  reduced  to 
smch  a  lamentable  extremity  at  present  i  the 
kamne  might  icgialate  in  perfect  safety.    He 
had  mo  occasion,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  their 
apprHieorion»— for  they  had  been  relieved  from 
msBrobeasion  by  the  declaration  of  the  Catho- 
lim  Association ;  but  he  appealed  on  that  ac- 
coamt  with  double  force  to  their  sense  of  jnt- 
tire,  to  their  feelings  as  men,  to  their  patriot- 
isas  as  atatesoien,  to  their  attachment  to  the 
iaterctts  of  the  empire  i  and  he  coiyured  them 
by  all  those  qualities  to  give  a  dispassionate 
to  the  claims  of  the    Catholics 
thi^  should  be  brought  under  their 
(great  cheering)'.  There  was  also 
sentiment  in  which  he  concurred  with 
ibe  baa.  member  f«»r  Gal  way.    The  boo.  mem- 
ber bad  stated,  that  though  he  agreed  with  the 
AauociatioD  in  many  points,  he  had  attempted 
to  dUsaade  it  from  intmsting  its  petition  into 
Us  (Sir  F.  Bnrdett's)  hknds.  The  bon.  member 
had  frnafcly  confemed  his  reason  for  so  doing; 
mud  la  that  also  he  concurred.     He  should  do 
•very  tUag  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Ca- 
iMIes  af  Ireland  to  replace  their  confidence 
ia  lie  AHarncyOeneral  for  Irelaad :  he  should 
lolf  thaas  that  they  knew  the  learned  gent'ii 
ability,  and  that  he  believed  in  his  sincerity 
(cbaen)  ;  be  should  Inform  them,  that  though 
be  dicKaed  to  present  their  petition,  he  should 
be  happy  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
I  aad  he  should  conclude  by  expreming 
hapea  that  they  would  soon  behold    the 
wishes  of  so  many  yean  brought  to  a 
faappy  aad  a  glorious  consummation  (cheers). 
The  learaed  gent,  had  uwinaated,  that  if  be  (Sir 
b*.  Bnrdett)  bow  came  forward  to  press  the 
rsarrssfOB  nf  thr  Catholic  claims,  he  would  be 
actlBf  iafaBBirteatly  with  his  former  declare- 
tMBsIa  that  bouse.  Withoat  caring  whether  he 
was  ^s^Bty  of  Inconsistency  or  not,  he  would 
aaamt  lbs  learned  gent,   that   whenever   he 
liiau^bt  dbrt  great  qyestion  forward,  no  efforts 
af  Us  riaald  be  armnting  to  render  it  saccessfol 
(load  rbiiilmt)     He  hoped  that  ii  was  now 


great  advances'  in  t)iis  country  f  but^ 
lis  ft  mi^t,  it  was  not  for  him  to  flinch 


making 
be  that  a!s 

from  the  performance  of  his  duty  (cheers). 
The  cause  was  good,  the  grounds  on  which  It 
rested  were  impregnable;  and  come  what 
might,  he  would  still  be  found  among  its  sup- 
porters, and  would  take  as  his  motto,  the  fine 
saying  of  the  Roman  poet-^*'  IJie  munu  oAsaeat 
etftf"  (Immense  cheering). 

Mr.  Canning  began  by  remarking  upon  Uio 
conftislon  which  had  crept  into  the  debate  froi^ 
the  variety  of  topics  introduced  by  tbe  diffeiv 
ent  speakers,  and  of  tbe  necessity,  before  be 
approached  the  question,  of  clearing  tbe  confu« 
sion  in  which  it  was  involved,  and  reducing  the 
sepbrete  points  of  it  to  tbieir  respective  mag« 
nitude.    The  question  before  the  house  related 
to  the  m'ode  in  which  they  should  deal  with 
certain   associations   in    Ireland.      To    that 
there  had  been  added,  not  unnaturally,  the 
whole  of  the  Catholic  question.     To  these  two 
questions,  another  had  been  added,  respecting 
tbe  geoerel  conduct  of  the  Administration  to* 
wards  Ireland  |    and  there  bad  been  further 
introduced  a  question  relatii^g  to  himself,  on 
which  he  felt  unvrilling  to  obtrude  any  obser- 
vations to  the  house,  though  a' few  were  impe- 
retively  called  for.    He  therefore  divided  the 
subject  into  four  parts.    With  respect  to  the 
existence  of  certain  associations  in   Ireland 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  dan* 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  there  had 
not  been,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  any  attempt 
from  any  quarter  to  gainsay  it.    The  question, 
therefore,  which  the  house  had  to  decide  was 
properly  this — ^whether,  having  received  a  de- 
scription of  the  evil  from  the  Crown,  and  bav 
ing  pledged  themselves  to  consider  of  a  remedy, 
they  would  now  proceed  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
mise :  or  whether  they  would  turn  round  upon 
their  former  pledge,  and  say,  '*  We  have,  on 
deiiberetion,  determined  that  the  Crown  has 
been   deceived — that    the    description  In  the 
Speech  is  unfounded — that  true  it  is  that  certain 
associations  exist,   but  untrue  that  they  are 
either  hostile  to'th^  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
or  prodnctive  of  animosities  or  obstacles  to 
the  improvement  of   the  country — that    the 
Crown  has  been  misled — and  that  our  duty  is 
to  leave  and  confirm  these  associations  ia  the 
exercise  of  their  present'  power.*'    Could  any 
man  seriously  say,  tbst  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion deserved  any  other  epithet  than  that  of 
unconstitutional,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
It  was  self-elected,  seff-appolnted,  self-con- 
trolled and    self-acyonrued ;    acknowledging 
no  equal  and  admitting  no  superior,  levying 
money  on  the  people  by  the  force'  of  its  reso- 
lutions i    interfering,    laudably  according    to 
some,  criminally  according'to  others,  with  the 
administration  of  justice  (hear,  hear);   pre- 
judging individuals  whom  it  was  going'to  submit 
to  trial  and  re-judging  and  coi^emning  those 
whom  tbe  law  had  acquitted  (great  cheering)  ? 
.If  they  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  character 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  constitution,  then, 
they  must  have  formed  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  constitution  from  that  which  he  had  formed, 
and  must  have  read  its  history  in  very  differ- 
ent volumes  frotai  those' which  he  had  perused. 
Then,  were  they  prepared  to  say,  that  it  did 
not  promete  animosity  ?     As  to  the  intempe- 
rate expression  ^^  by  your  bate  of  Orangemen,** 
it  had  been  said,  that  it  was  unfair  to  fix  upon 
a  particular  phrase  as  indicating  the  charac- 
ter of  a^whole  body*    Granted,  S^  the  exprei- 
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■Ion  bad  slipped  oat  in  tlie  warmth  of  debate 
and  bad  been  afterwards  recalled ;  bot  if  it 
Were  found  in  a  docmnent  which  bad  been  pre- 
pared with  care  and  deliberation—- if  it  had 
been  pointed  oat  to  (he  body  who  osed  it  and 
had  yet  been  retained — then  they  were  justified 
in  considering  it  as  showing  at  least  the  ani- 
mus of  those  who  had  used  it  (cheers).  They 
had  been  told  that  the  phrase  had  not  the  same 
strong  meaning  in  (he  Irish  that  it  had  in  the 
English  language.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge  in  the  Irish  language,  and  therefore  that 
apology  most  go — valeat  quantum  valeat.  Bot 
though  all  bad  shown  their  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing it  away,  the  palm  had  been  clearly  won  by 
Mfl  learned /riend  (Sir  J.  M'Intosb).  His 
learned  friend,  with  a  naiveti  which  was  quite 
amusing,  had  told  them,  that  hatred  was  in 
itnelf  no  bad  thing  (a  laugh).  "  I  hate  a  Tory," 
said  the  hon.  member — 

■  **  some  men  hate  a  cat. 

One  man  hates  this  thing — and  another  that  ;** 

bat  still  hatred  is  no  bad  thing,  and  if  it  be  pro- 
perly managed,  the  Catholics  may    be   per- 
suaded to  lie  together  in  amity  with  their  Pro- 
testant   brethren,    and    to    realize    the    pro- 
phet's vision  of  the  lion  and  the  kid  lying  down 
under  the  same  shed.    This  reminded  him  of  a 
comedy,  which  he  bad  no  doubt  bis  learned 
friend  admired  as  much  as  he  did — be  meant 
the  MivaU.    Mrs.  Malaprop  is  giving  <tf>r.niece 
a  lecture  upon  marriage.     She  tells  her  *^  it  i» 
best  to  begin  it  with  a  little  aversion.     I  hated 
Your  poor  dead  uncle  like  a  blackamoor  before 
1  married  him;  but  you  know,  my  dear,  what 
an  excellent  wife  I  made  him  notwiths(anding^* 
(laughter).     His  learned  friend  had  resorted  to 
a  piece  of  casuistry,  which  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  but  had  not  truth  enough  to  ren- 
der it  even  plausible.    He  had  described  it  as 
a  judicious  suggestion  of  moral  philosophy  to 
lead  men  to  virtue  by  putting  their  vices  in  op- 
position.   Upon  this  doctrine  a  man  with  bnt 
one  vice  was  in  a  bad  way  (a  laugh) ;  but  if  be 
had  two,  he  might  become  a  very  admirable 
character  (roars  of  laughter).    For  instance, 
he  wonld  suppose  that  he  had  discharged  a  ser- 
vant because  he  was  a  thief,  and  subsequent  to 
his  discharge  had  learned  that  he  was  a  drunk- 
ard.   Now,  might  he  not  send  this  man  to  his 
learned  friend  with  a  very  good  character? 
Might  he  not  say,  **  1  send  you  a  man  whom 
J  know  to  be  a  thief,  and  have  found  to  be  a 
drunkard :  yon  can't  do  better  than  employ  him : 
his  drunkenness  will  come  in  collision  with  his 
thievery,  and  he  will  make  an  exemplary  cha- 
racter r*    Nay,  his  learned  friend  was  deter- 
mined, like  Longinos,  to  be  *  himself  the  great 
sublime  he  draws.'     According  to  Dr.  Johnson^ 
his  learned  friend  had  two  vices ;  be  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  was  a  Scotchman.    Now  if  that 
great  moralist  had  adopted  his  learned  friend's 
doctrine  of  the  collision  of  the  vices,  he  might 
have  said  to  his  learned  friend,  *'  You're  too 
much  of  a  Whig  to  be  a  Scotchman,  and  too 
much  of  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  Whig"  (roars  of 
laughter).    It  was,  no  doubt,  fro^  Uie  collision 
of  &ese  two  vires  in  his  learned  friend's  per- 
son, that  he  had  become  what  all  his  friends 
had  found  him,   a    perfect  character   (great 
cheering  and  laughter).     For  his  own  part,  be 
must  say  that  be  could  not  see  any  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  great  moral  victory  by  the  means 
suggested  by  bis  learned  friend.     But  be  that 
as  It   might,  the  phrase,  "  by  yonr  hata  to 


Orangemen,*'  was  the  proof  of  his  allegafioa 
that  the  CadioUc  Association  excited  animosi- 
ties in  Ireland  (cheers).    The  hon.  bart.  had 
talked  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  pros- 
perous account  which  was  given  of  Ireland  in 
the  King's  Speech,  and  the  call  for  this  bill. 
Inconsistency  !     No  such  thing — quite  the  re- 
verse.    The  indirations  of  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  were  undeniable  ;  but  might  there  not 
exist  an  evil  which  retarded  the  increase  of  that 
prosperity,  by  rendering  its  continuance  doubt- 
ful— which  destroyed  tranquillity  for  the  pre- 
sent and  confidence  for  the  future,  by  setting 
nei^hb6ar  against  neighbour,  and  arming  the 
prejudices  of  one  class  agamst  those  of  the 
other,  and  which  thus  diverted  from  Ireland  the 
superabundant  capital  of  England,  by  which  ii 
might  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in  agri- 
cult;!re,  in  manufactures,  in  commercial  wealth 
and  in  ail  the  arts  which  civilize  and  dignify 
social  life  (cheers)  ?  Was  It  not,  then,  the  duty 
of  the  house  to  remove  this  evil,  to  restore  the 
natural  course  of  things  and  to  allow  Ireland 
to  enjoy  every  advantage  which  might  raise 
her  in   the  scale  of  nations  ?     With  respect, 
then,  to  the  firs  question,  namely,  whether  the 
house  ought  to  put  down  an  association  arro- 
gating uncnn»tltutional  power,  tending  to  ere- 
ate  animosity  and  to  check  the  march  of  na- 
tional improvement  —  the  answer  was  euKy, 
without  entering  into  the  Catholic  question,  or 
saying  a  word  on  the  religious  chai«.cter  of  the 
Association ;  and  he  would  now  say  for  him- 
self, that  it  was  not  on  account  of  its  religious, 
but  on  account  of  its  pclitiral  representative 
character  tliat  he  called  upon  the  bouse  to  put 
it  down  (cheers).  When  he  spoke  of  (he  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Association,  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  it  had  ever  afiirmed  it- 
self to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland.   It  was 
more  wise  in  its  generation  than  to  commit  so 
impolitic  an  act :  if  it  had  done  so,  no  new  act 
would  have  been  wanted  to  enable  the  law  to 
deal  with  it.    Bnt  though  the  Catholic  Asboci- 
ation  had  not  assumed  this  represenialive  cha- 
racter, it  was   universally   ascribed  to  It  by 
others;  too  universally  to  admit  of  a  moment's 
doubt.    Then,  he  would  ask,  could  two  bodies 
peaceably  co-exist  in  the  country,  one  consti- 
tuted as  the  House  of  Commons  was,  and  ano- 
ther to  which  belonged  a  representative  cha- 
racter as  sacred  and  efScient  as  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  not  conferred  by  the 
same  process  (hear,  hear,  hear)  ?■     Withbut 
discussing  this  point  at  present,  the  practical 
question  was,  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not  check  the  Association  before  it  really 
acquired    the    strength    of  a   representative' 
body  ?  In  debating  this  question,  be  had  ir  • 
tended  to  abstain,  and  he  trusted  that  he  had 
abstained,  from  uttering  any  harsh  language 
against  the  Catholic  Association.    He  enter- 
tained no  disposition  to  impute  to  it  motives 
that  were  intentionally  mischievous:  if  he  had 
entertained  it,  the  information  of  the  hon,  bart. 
that  the  Association  had  determined  to  submit 
tp  whatever  the  house  might  enact,  made  no 
difference   in  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  this  bill;   on  the  contrary,  they  ought 
equally  to  pass  it,  since  it  would  be  as  great  a 
relief  to  the  Catholics  as  it  would  bu  to  the 
Protestants,  and  wonld  enable  the  Association 
itself  to   separate    without  compromising  its 
character,  which  they  would  be  reluctant  to 
have  done  by  any  formal  resolution  of  their 
own.    If  the  debate  had  been  kept  within  its 
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proper  rmnf^,  as  It  had  been  limited  by  the 
KiBK*!  Speech,  he  ibould  ba?e  concluded  his 
a/fMMnt  at  this  point,  and  should  have  |;one 
conideotly  to  the  Tote,  on  the  conviction  that 
the  honae  had  even  tlien  no  choice  as  to  the 
course  it  ought  to  adopt,  and  which  now  it  was 
imperatively  called  upon  to  adopt,  by  the  in- 
formation which  the  hon.  hart,  had  comraani- 
catcd.    Bat  though  tlie  Catholic  qnestloahad 
not  been  originally  part  of  the  debate,  yet  as  it 
had  been  made  so,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
forbear  spealung  openly  and  boldly  his  senti- 
ments upon  it.    In  stating  his  conviction  that 
the  Catholic  question  had  lately  retrograded 
la  the  fisvour  o^  the  people  ot  England,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  intimating  an  opi- 
oiuo  that  be  entertained  with  great  pain  and 
reluctance.     But  he  could  see  no  use  in  con- 
cealment.    He  thought  it  better  to  avow,  on 
all  qooAliona,  the  opinions  he  might  entertain, 
than  to  resort  to  any  such  concealment!  and 
happy  ftiiould  he  be,  if,  in  this  instance,  they 
should  be  found  ervopeotis.    One  great  ground 
of  his  painful  belief  originated  f^ra  a  senti- 
ment that  had  been  most  ably  and  justly  ex- 
pressed by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  who  concluded 
the  debate  of  Friday  last.    The  rt.  hon.  g^nt. 
with  that  sagacity  which  always  enabled  him  to 
select  the   topics  thai  would  tell  best,  either 
with  this  house  or  with  the  couniry,  had  on  that 
occasion,  when,  for  the  tir)>t  time  in  hiH  life, 
be  opened,  his  lips  on  the  Cntholic  question, 
thought  it  necetisary  to  preface  hi«  remarkH  by 
slating  his  staunch  adherence,  from  heltef  and 
education,  to  the  churrh  of  Kngland     (hear, 
hear).    A  learned  civilian  had  alM>  taken  occa- 
sion io  assert  the  same  profession  of  faith.     He 
took  this  for  a  proof  that  those  hon.  members 
felt  the  EsUblished  Church  of  England  to  be 
firmly  routed  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Now   the  same  sentiment  was  deeply   rooted 
in  the  mind  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  and  in 
every  bill  that  he  had  ever  proposed  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  there  was  a  studious 
setting  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  conviction 
of  that  house  that  the  Churches  of  England  and 
IreUnd  were  permanent  and  inviolable  i  and 
Mr.  Grattan  contended,  that  bis  bill,  so  far  from 
•hahiog  eiiher  of  them,  went  to  confirm  their 
settlement  (hear,  hear).  On  this  point  he  would 
refer  to  the  Act  of  Union  between  Grreat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland-r-*  That  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  5th  art  of  Union,  that  the  Churches 
of,  Eiigland  and   of  Ireland  shall    be  united 
into  one  Church,  and  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline  and  government  of  the  said  United 
Church  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  es- 
tabUshed  for  the  Church  of  England,  saving  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  all  the  rights,  privileges, and 
Jurisdictions,  now  thereunto  belonging. .. .  which 
fth;&lt  be  deeroe  land  taken  to  be  an  essential  and 
fuodameniJti  article  and  condition  of  the  Union.*' 
Now,  to  reference  to  that  article  every  bill 
which  Mr.  Grattan  introduced  for  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics  was  framed;  and  the  preamble  of 
tae  bill  of  his  learned  friend  (Mr.Plunkett),for 
a  similar  purpose,  was  copied  from  those  of  Mr. 
Grattan.    That    preamble  was    in    substance 
thus :  '*  Whereas  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  established  perma- 
•euly  and  inviolably*  •  •  ^and  whereas  it  would 
tend  to  promote  the  interesta  of  the  same,  and 
Io  slrengtlhen  tlie  free  constitotion  of  both  these 
Chardlss  in  esoential  parts,  to**  do  so  and  so : 
gjeat  cars  being  ialLcn  always  to  i«oeat  the 


fkct  of  the  onion  and  establishment  of  the  Plm«* 
testant  Churches.     Up  to  the  latest  period  at 
which  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  had  been 
discussed  in  that  house,  the  belief  of  the  people 
of  England  was,  that  this  article  of  the  Union 
would  be  a  fundamental  part  of  any  arrange- 
ment that  might  affect  the  existing  condition  of 
either  Church.    But  within  the  two  years  last 
past,  the  people  of  England  had  seen  propo« 
sitions  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  that 
house,  which  were  contrary  to  the  principlef 
thus  laid  down  \  and  questions  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  divisions  bad  taken  place,  which 
had  exched — and  he  spoke  with  knowledge  of 
the  fact  when  he  said  so — the  g'reatest  alarm  in 
this  country,  and  had  rcHancitaled  apprehen- 
sions that  were  previously  almost  extinct.    He 
would  now  read  certain  resolntlonH  that  were 
moved  on  March  4,  1823.     The   first  was — 
*'  That  the  property  of  the   Church  of  Ire- 
land, at  pfesent  in  pos^esKion  of  the  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is  public  pro- 
perty, under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  legislainre,  for  the  support  of  rclii^on  and 
for  such   other  purposes  as  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  community ; 
due  attention  being  paid  to  the  rights  of  every 
person  now  eiyoying  any  part  of  that  property** 
(tumultuous  cheering).    The  second  resoltiiion 
was — *>  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether 
the  present  Church  establishment  of  Irelond  be 
not  more  than  commensurate  to  (be  services  to 
be  performed,  both  as  rej^arc's  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  the  incomes  they  re- 
ceive ;  and  if  so,  whether  a  reduction  of  the 
same  should  not  take  place,  with  due  regard  to 
all  existing  interests.**    The  first  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  negatived  without  a  diviKion;  on 
the  second,  the  numbers  were,  nye8,62;  noes, 
Ifi7.    N<)w  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  af- 
firm, as  a  thing  which  he  positively  knew,  thnt 
this  departure  from  what  Mr.  Grattan  thought 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  cliance  of  a  fa- 
vourable reception  for  the  Catholic  question, 
the  spirit,  and  the  degree  of  that  spirit  which 
such  proceedings  liad    originated,  had    been 
causes  of  infinite  suspicion  and  jealousy;  and 
had  disinclined  fk'om  all  favourable  opinion  of 
the  question  many  among  those  who  had  but 
just   brought   their  minds   on   this  subject  to 
a  temper— not  of  opposition  (hear,  hear).  They 
who'  thought  that  Catholic  Kihanripation  was 
the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  the 
empire,  mi^ht  also  think  that  it  would  huve 
been  better  if  the  legislature  had  never  been  ir- 
revocably pledged  to  preserve  the  inviolability 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     Biit  he  would  warn 
those  hon.  gents,  (hat  they  must  settle  that  mat- 
ter not  with  the  House  of  Commons  ouly,  but 
triththe  supporters  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  thatf  before  another  bill  could  be  totro- 
dnced  into  that  honse  for  Catholic  Emanripa- 
tion,  the  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resolu- 
tions he  Jiad  referred  to  must  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  one  of  two  alternatives — either 
to  renounce  those  renolu lions,  or  to  give  up  the 
Catholic  question  (hear,  hear).    On  (his  state- 
ment he  was  quite  ready  to  go  to   issue,  and 
would  be  content  to  abide  by  the  event.    He 
was  ready  to  support  the  Catholic  question, 
but  he  was  determined  to  resist  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    He  was  ready  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Catholics  all  the  privileges  of  other 
subjects ;  but  that  was  from  the   persuasion 
thai  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  both  reJi- 
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AfBtOB  togfii^r  t  tbfodi  he^belleved  U  to  jl»e  iin- 
poMible  to  maintaiD  Uiom  renoiutioos  a|)out  the 
tl^biurcb  of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  question  to- 
l^ether  (cheen).    That  that  rreat  qaeitioo  had 
retrofraded,  be  thought  he  bad  asaigned  lufli- 
cient  reasons  to  prove.    It  was  Us  opinion, 
moreover,  that  if  the  CathoUc  Association  were 
to  continue,  after  the  language  that  hud  been 
uied  in  its  nameyaiid  the  iiitimidations  of  which 
It  hadbeen  made  the  vehicle,  there  would  be  soch 
a  resistance  in  this  country  to  carrying  the  qoes- 
tion,  as  wooW,  perhaps,  be  fatal  to  it.    An  ob- 
servation had  been  made  that  all  that  renained 
to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  aiTected  only  the 
higher  daises  of  society,  and  to  the  lower, 
therefore,  must  be  matter  of  inditference.  Now, 
there  was  no  argument  that  he  should  be  at  all 
tfanes  more  ready  to  answer,  or  that  he  ahoold. 
In  times  past,  have  felt  more  eagerness  to  com- 
bat, than  the  sopposition  that  the  lower  classes 
would  not  be  affected  by  that  which  regarded 
the  higher-*that  there  was  no  necessary  sympa- 
thy  between  their  cases*  although  the  chain 
that  connected  them  was  one  of  InnnmerBhIe 
links  (hear,  hear).    It  was  true,  that  what  re- 
mained to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  must  now  be 
granted  to  her  higher  classes ;  for,  by  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  legislation, 
every  thing  which  Parliament  bad  yet  granted 
In  thie  nature  of  concemion,  had  been  granted 
to  the  rabble,  as  he  might  say  i  while  It  had 
been  carefully  withheld  from  the  peer.    All 
that  the  afgnment  In  question  went  to,  was 
tl|at  the  miseries  of  tiie  lower  orden  of  Ire- 
land did  not  arise  from  the  withholding  of  this 
particular  boon«    It  was  a  question  of  feeling, 
limply,  and  not  of  fact.    He  was  satisfied  that 
until  all  classes  were  admitted  to  the  fall  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  rights  of  their  fellow-sob- 
lects,  the  great  work  would  never  be  complete. 
These  being  his  opinions,  he  had  to  complain  of 
the  boo.  hart,  for  imputing  It  to  him  as  a  re- 
proach that  he  was  connected  with  an  adminis- 
tration divided  on  the  Catholic  qnestion ;  and 
for  appearing  to  insinuatOt  that  his  c<Hulnct 
could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  him  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a  love  of  ofllce.   He  de- 
fied the  hon.  hart,  to  point  out  the  day,  or  tbe 
month,  since  1801,  in  which  his  animadversions 
would  not  have  been  applicable  to  any  Cabi- 
net.   There  had  been  periods,  itideed,  In  which 
there  had  been  a  general  determination  to  r^ 
sist  alt  coiicemion  to  tbe  Catholics ;  but  of  such 
a  Cabine^he  had  never  been  a  member  (cheers). 
To  the  adkinistration  under  which  the  Union 
took  place,  succeeded  that  of  Lord  SIdmoutfa, 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Castiereagh  became  a 
member.    Kezt  came  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiilratlon 
of  1805.     It  vras  true,  that  In  respect  to  Lord 
Sidmonth's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  administrations  there 
was  a  bond  of  union,  arising  from  the  obstacles 
to  the  passing  this  question,  reeogniied  by  all 
their  members,  which  effectually  silenced  all 
speculative  differences  among  individuals  who 
Concurred  in  rejecting  the  qnestion  alti^e- 
ther.    After  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  was  formed 
—and  he  was  not  recapitulating  these  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  retorting  on  hon.  gents,  oppo- 
site the  vulgar  reproach  of  **yon  have  done 
the  sane ;"  but  of  historically  proving  the  posi- 
tion.   In  that  C^lnet  if  era  two  persons  en- 
tirely adverse  to  the  Catholic  claims—Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  and  the  Chief  of  a  Cpurt,  hi  which  he 
hoped  «  mqnber  of  the  Cablast  would  never  he 
•ought  agaJuH^e  Court  of  King*s  Bench.  Next 


csme  the  udmln^ratfaiil^  of  the  Duke  of  Porf* 
Ifind  and  of  Mr*  Perceval ;  in  which  some  sort 
of  division  existed.  The  course  which  he  de- 
termined to  pursue,  was  adopted  in  ISlt.  On 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  from  the  Re- 

Ency,  he  anticipated  that  his  colleagues  would 
ve  felt  themselves  as  unfettered  by  former  ob 
slacles  as  he  did  I  but  on  applying  to  tbe  adml* 
nistration,  he  was  informed  that  the  Catholic 
question  would  stilt  be  refused  by  the  Cabinet, 
He  then  took  his  leave.    He  neit  alluded  to 
Mr.  Orattan*8  hilt  of  1818,  and  to  the  motioa 
that  he  himself  then  suhmitted,  calling  upoa 
Government  to  take  the  Catholli;  question  inia 
consideration.    While  that  motion  was  depend- 
ing, Mr.  Perceval  died ;  and  after  his  death^ 
office  was  offered  to  him  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Cabinet.    He  sent  Ifut  one  question— did  they 
persevere  in  opposing  the  Catholic  question  { 
They  Mswered  they  wer^  so  determined  t  and 
he  accordingly  refused  otBce  (cheers).    At  a* 
period  of  his  life  would  office  have  been  such  a 
temptation  to  him.     He  had  been  in  office  be- 
fwe  I  he  had  been  the  audior.  In  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  in  that  house  the  responsible  defender 
of  the  Spanish  war.    He  bad  gone  through  the 
contests  which  all  the  disasters  and  leverbes 
that  attended  the  commencement  of  that  war 
called  down  upon  the  administration.   In  18 18^ 
the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten — succew  at- 
tended our  arms — and  the  cause  which  he  had 
so  long  advocated  under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances, began  to  promise  those  triumphant  re- 
sults that  ultimately  crowned  it.    He   would 
ask  every  hon.  member  who  had  wirhio  him  the 
spirit  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  a  heart-felt  desire  to  serve  biscoontr>', 
whether  greater  temptation  to  take  office  could 
he  possibly  held  out  to  any  man  than  was  at  that 
time  extended  to  him — when  be  might  hav^ 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  which  he  had 
sown  under  such  discouraging  circumstances 
(loud  cheers)  ?    But  the  answer  of  tbe  Cabinet 
being  what  It  was,  he  at  once  declined  taking 
office.  After  these  transactions  that  house  ad- 
dressed the  Throne  for  a  more  eficieot  adminis- 
tration I  and  the  negoclation  was  confided  to 
Lord  Wellesley  and  hfanself.     Lord  Wellesley 
addressed  himself  to  Lord  Grey — he  communi- 
cated with  Lord  Liverpool.    This  proved  that 
his  opinions,  however  erroneous,  had  been  con- 
sistent   He  did  not  condemn  those  who  might 
th^ik  him  wrong  In  thb  opinion,  but  he  claimed 
horn  them  the  candour  of  a  foir  judgment  of  hia 
acts,  when  he  showed  that  when  be  wa«.  com- 
missioned, not  to  Join,  but  to  frame  an  admlnit- 
tnUlon-HDot  to  occupy  and  conduct  the  helni  of 
pnblic  aflhirs,  but  to  distribute  those  dnUes  to 
others— that  tlien,  under  circumstances  which 
placed  him   above  personal    lmputation»  ho 
would  have  formed,  if  he  could,  an  administra- 
tion holding  difiWrent  opinions  upon  this  impor- 
tant question,  yet  agreed  upon  others  which  in- 
volved the  best  interests  or  the  community.  He 
might  have  erred  in  forming  this  deliberate 
judgment  as  to  the  best  way  of  composing  aa 
admittlstFBtion ;  but  to  the  charge  of  sinister 
views  and  want  of  interrity,  he  disdained  to 
proffer  an  answer  (cheers).  Here  he  must  Uko 
the  liberty  to  complain  of  a  most  disingenuous 
use  which  had  been  made  of  his  refusal  to  join 
office  then,  in  1818, and  the  Inference  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  that  that  refusal  was  a  virtual 
pledge,  never  to  enter  office  until  tbe  Cabinet 
had  agreed  to  move  onwards  with  the  Catholic 
question.     He  had  refused  to  come  into  an  ad- 
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naiCed  acaimt  Uw  Catholic  mc 
tioB,  iib4  if  by  that  refn^aJ  he  meant  ta  have 
■id,  **  I  will  never  enter  office  until  you  are 
^^reed  apoii  Ibis  quef  lion,**  what  madneis  was 
itaoiin  hin,  within  one  ibort  fortnifbt  after,  to 
hftve  endmvoared  to  form  the  lort  of  mixed 
aifaainiftratioa  which  he  had  described?  The 
case  merelj  required  to  be  stated  to  carry  with 
it  in  own  refutation  (hear,  hear).  These  were 
the  circanntasces  which  bad  preceded  his  mo- 
tion upon  the  Catholic  question.  That  motion 
was  cairled  bjr  a  BMuority,  which  viouid  to 
God  be  could  nee  agau  I  of  129.  The  same 
woCioB  waa  brought  on  a  fortnight  after  by  Lord 
Wellcniey  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  when  the 
lamben  were,  196  against,  and  125  in  favour 
sf  b|  the  measure  being  only  lost  by  a  majo- 
rity of  Mie.  From  that  time,  then,  in  the  year 
UlS,  the  Cabinet  had  gone  on  acting  upon  the 
flUM  basis  respecting  this  measure  as  at  pre- 
snL  To  the  principle  of  it  be  acceded :  he 
Might  err  ia  judgment  i  but  when  the  princi|Ue 
csmphincd  of  In  his  case  had  been  acted  upon 
lar  »  years,  why  was  he  alone  to  bie  held  liable 
fur  the  whole  responsibility  ?  Whr  was  that 
peiut  of  conduct  to  be  selected  to  nz  upon  his 
chancter  a  shadow  of  imputation,  or  on  his  ac- 
tieas  a  saapidon  of  iasincf  rity  (bear,  hear)  ? 
He  coald,  howover,  throw  some  Ught  upon  the 
mating  tar  tfau  selection,  for  he  was  perfectly 
aware  why  he  had  indivldnallv  become  oi» 
noxious  to  soBBe,at  least,  of  the  advocates  of  that 
canse  of  wMch  be  had  been  the  zealous  advocate. 
It  had  beea  nnifMnmly  his  determination,  to  in- 
trsdace  aad  support  (be  Catholic  question,  with 
eat  hoMiag  any  communication  with  the  Catho- 
lic body.  He  had  shaped  his  conduct  and  ad- 
vocafled  their  auestion,  not  for  their  sake  alone, 
hat  tar  the  sake  of  the  empire — not  with  the 
of  a  party  man,  but  with  those  of  a 
Ive  benevolence.  This  was  the  rea^ 
sen  why  be  was  singled  out  for  attack — be* 
caase  his  doctrine  had  been,  that  when  any  sect 
had  a  grioTance  to  complain  of,  that  it  was  for 
Parttasseat  to  consider  the  case,  and  decide 
what  Ihey  ought  to  give  or  withhold,  and  that 
it  waa  Ibr  the  petitioners  to  receive  the  measure 
fif  rcdrcas  which  was  provided  for  them.  He 
had  alwayn  denied  to  such  parties  the  privilege 
of  stipulating  and  meting  out  for  themselves 
the  relief  with  which  they  would  be  satisfied, 
and  of  dictating  to  Parliament  the  terms  ef  ad- 
jastiag  tbeir  claims.  Both  principle  and  ex- 
pcrieace  had  taught  bun  to  exercise  and  deter- 
■iae  his  actions  upon  his  own  jasHection  and 
judgBuait  and  not  to  be  led,  governed  or  r»- 
tfiaiaed  by  theirs  (bear,  hear).  He  bad  many 
apologfes  to  offer  for  thus  intruding  his  private 
feefiags  apoB  their  attention  (cheers).  To 
be  Ibas  taanted  with  a  want  of  feeling  for 
the  rlaima  of  the  Catholics— to  be  charged 
witb  tracUiag  to  a  compromise  of  their  rights 
—to  bear  this  constantly  insinuated  against  liim 
by  tbaoe  who  owed  hi.n  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vicca  ia  Ibeir  cause — was  a  species  of  treats 
meat  wbich  called  upon  tameness  itself  to 
liadkaie  itt  claims.  He  had  told  them,  that 
fa  U12;  at  that  period  when  he  would  have 
gtvca  lea  years  or  life  for  two  years  of  office, 
aa(  fca  any  aoedid  or  mean  purpose  of  selfish 
^flgn*"'  **.  but  for  a  diffierent  and  more 
boaomnble  object  (hear,  bear) — at  that  period 
thoy  katw  that  he  had  peremptorily  refused 
tliaa  entec  a  cabinet  collectively 
the  Cattolic  question.    But 


was  thai  Ibe  only  saorWce  be  bad  oMMiot    Lot 
the  house  and  the  country  bear  him  on  that 

fioint.    From  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  pablte 
ife— «y,  from  the  first  visions  of  his  youthful 
and  academic  contemplation,  there  had  beea 
one  paramount  object  of  his  ambitioo— >it  waa 
his  earliest  and  latest  hope^he  loohed  to  It 
with  an  anxious  and  ardent  ghince--beibre  it 
all  other  pi;ospects  of  ambition  vanished->-la 
comparison  with  it  all  the  blandishments  of 
power,  all  .the  rewards  and  honours  of  the 
crown— all  vanished  into  nothing  before  the 
one  ol^ect  wbach,    through   life,    had    beea 
dearest  to  his  heart— 4t  was  to  represent  the 
Universihr  In  which  he  had  been  edaeatsd.   He 
was  in  the  fair  way  of  obuiniog  that  highest 
reward  of  his  labours,  when  the  Cadholic  ques- 
tion crossed  bis  way.    He  had  adhered  to  his 
principles,    apd    thereby   forfeited  hb   claim 
(hear,  hear).    In  that  loss,  he  had  lost  all  i 
when  the  onestlon  came  forward.  Us  pledges 
aad  hisceaaistency  absorbed  histbonghts-Hbey 
came  across  hlia  just  then,  and 'be  redeeawd 
them  I  but  from  that  hour  to  this  he  had  never 
stated,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  theextout 
of  the   irretrievabhi  sacrifice  which  he  bad 
awde  at  the  shrine  of  his  boaour  (loodcheeia). 
Was  it  not  a  little  toomach,  then,  to  be  tauated 
and  twitted  as  be  had  been,  for  his  Imputed 
coapramise  I    Therefore  let  his  judgssent  bo 
arraigned,    but  let  his  honour  be  acqaitted 
(hear,  hear).     In  reganUng  this  Catholic  qnes* 
tion,  if  it  were  ever  carried— and  sure  he  was 
it  would— in  bis  opinion  it  would  never  be 
eifected  by  a  cabinet  expressly  fiNrmed  for  that 
purpose.    His  belief  was,  that  such  a  cabinet 
would  not  only  fail  In  its  object,  bat  create  a 
flame  of  discord  in  the  country  whirh  It  would 
be    difficult    to  quench.     If,    then,  it  were 
carried  at  all,  k  could  only  be  done  by  diacas- 
sions  in  that  house,  leading  to  parlJaairntary 
decisions,    which    would   opetaie    upon    the 
Government,  not  so  mnch  as  a  deliberatftvo 
body,  but  as  oae  caaueatiag  to  and  abiting  by 
the  decision  of  lbs  Parliameat*  It  had  been  ins- 
puud  to  bun  ladiffidaally,  witb  too  flatteriag  a 
notion  of  bis  biAaoaco,  that  he  had  the  meaaa 
of  carryhig  bis  view  of  this   queetlea    lata 
effect.    He  waa  cestainly  at  perfect  liberty  hi 
office,  as  well  as  eat  of  it,  lo  move  the  questioa 
wbeoever  ha  pleased  Ae  do  so.    Whether  be 
did  so  while  ia  offiee-^wbsther  he  did  so  out  of 
office — whethoi  in  eilhtp  case  he  shouUI  sMve 
it  at  alL--iwM  a  eoatidiratifln  which  bo  rd^ 
served  for  bis  own  disesetioa.    Imputatlsns  or 
appeals  to  hiaa  would  in  Ibis  view  boHMule  ha 
vaini  he  would  b»M  Ibe  seia  mw  bis  mm 
guidance,  and  not  be  driaen  from  hie  coortw 
(heac,  bear).    He  bad  beea  atbed  whether  he: 
had  no  de^re  for  pofpakilty.    The  aMn  wba> 
disregarded  it  woaid  be  aafit  for  ofike  tow 
country  which  boasted  a  popular  conalittttiatf 
(hear,  hear).     He  hail  encountered  too  oftea' 
the  viciuitudcs  of  pubMe  life  net  to  bear  on- 
popnlarity  wilboat  fear;  but  he  desbred,  Mker 
all  men,    if   he  cookl,    to  retain  popularity 
honourably.     His  motto  wasbnuto  smweafsm, 
aad  be  should  add^in  the  language  of  Drydea?-** 

*'  I  can  eiyoy  her  while  she's  kind  | 

But  when  she  daqces  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wiogs,.ai}d  will  not  stay, 

1  pufi'theprostitute  away'^  (cheers  and  laughter) 

He  would  not  court  her  by  the  surrender  of 
.Us  judgment  or  opinions.    If  the  learned  genU 
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(Mr.  Broilgliain),  who  had  on  the  first  night  of 
t  e  itessiun  identified  himBelf  with  the  Catholic 
Avociation,  thooght  he  had  gained  the  palm  of 
popalarity,  be  could  not  congratulate  him  upon 
the  fancied  acquisition.  He  did  not  mean  to 
talk  lightly  of  the  learned  gent*s  support  of 
this  qoestinn :  he  could  not  undervalue  the 
services  of  such  an  advocate  in  any  cause 
which  be  thought  fit  to  support — hb  immense 
talents,  his  great  acquirements,  his  profound 
knowledge,  his  poweiful  reasoning,  must  at  all 
times  secure  him  the  applause  of  those  for 
whom  he  devoted  them ;  but  he  would  prophesy 
that  in  thus  applying  them,  he  would  find  he 
had  in  the  end  mistaken  his  road  to  fame— 


"  - 


Hitetimus  tela  aspera  contra. 


Contulimnsque  manus :  ezpertocredite  quan- 

tns 
In  clypeom  assurgat,  qao  tupbine  torqueat 

bastam.*' 

Differing,  then,  as  he  did  from  the  learned  gent. 
as  to  the  Catholic  Association  t  for  the  sake  of 
the  Catholic  question  itself,  he  would  take  his 
flm  stand  by  the  present  measure  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  because  he  thought  that  all  that  had 
been  done,  had  been  effected  by  temporary 
expedients — ^because  they  ought  to  act  with 
circumspection— because  they  must  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  Catholic  question,  one  by  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  public  favour  to 
it,  that  be  supported  the  bill.  '  As  one  means  of 
that  recoj^ery,  the  rcmovnl  of  the  Association 
was  indispensable;  and  if  the  Association 
should  remove  itself,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
beneficial  to  Ireland,  by  having  given-  rise  to 
this  useful  measturr. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  by  regretting  that  the 
numerous  personal  topics  introduced  into  the 
debate,  more  particularly  by  the  last  spealier, 
were  attended  with  this  unpleasant  conse- 
quence to  himself,  that  whereas  the  rt  bon. 
gent  had  entertained  the  house  with  those  per- 
sonal anecdotes,  which  were  well  known  to 
chain  their  attention  more  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  address,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
fine  himself  strictly  to  the  measure  itself.  He 
stood  before  them  as  the  defender  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to  consult, 
to  petition,  to  remonstrate— ^y,  and  to  demand 
(cheers);  and  he  would  declare  bis  solemn 
opinion,  which  he  hoped  would  reach  the  whole 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  that  the  firmer 
and  stronger  their  remonstrances,  provided  they 
were  peaceable,  the  greater  would  be  their 
prospect  of  success,  in  obtaining  those  privi- 
leges which  alone  made  life  desirable.  Were 
tile  complainants  to  become  abject  in  their 
suit,  they  would  deservedly  prostrate  them- 
selves and  their  cause,  and  lapse  into  the  con- 
tempt which  was  due  to  slaves.  The  house 
would  at  once  see  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
blink  the  question :  he  took  not  this  course 
from  any  love  of  fleeting  popularity,  which  ke 
knew  as  well  as  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  how  to  give 
the  wind  to.  What  were  the  acts  charged  against 
the  Association  ?  the  first  and  gravest,  was 
their  interference  with   the  administration  of 

i'ostice.  Their  offences  in  this  way  were 
imited  by  gentlemen  opposite  to  two  cases,  in 
neither  of  which  had  their  attempts  been  suc- 
cessful. In  one,  it  was  alleged  that  the  judge 
Who  tried  the  cause  praised  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  -he  had  also  applauded  the  conduct 


of  the  prosecutor.  In  the  other,  the  hooEe 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  had  ranged  themselves  above  the 
law — who  had  confederated — who  bad  clubbed 
money — who  had  borne  down  upon  their  in- 
tended victim  with  the  weight  of  their  united 
opinion,  expressed  in  a  previous  debate — they 
were  told  that  all  theue  efforti  had  ended — in 
what  ?  In  an  unanimous  acquittal.  But  then, 
said  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire,  "  it 
might  have  been  otherwise."  Now  mark  the 
subtlety — ^*  It  might  have  been  otherwise  V* 
To  this  he  would  only  reply,  that  had  it  been 
otherwiite,  his  view  of  the  present  measure 
might  have  been  otherwise  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
If,  instead  of  an  acquittal,  the  character  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  wrecked  by  a  verdict — * 
if  the  storm  which  blew  harmlessly  over  him, 
because  the  law  had  found  him  innocent,  had 
overwhelmed  him,  and  he  had  sunk  In  the 
waves  of  persecution — then,  he  would  hev«» 
admitted  that  the  existence  of  the  Association 
was  not  so  safe — that  its  proceedings  were  not 
likely  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Catholic  population.  And  this  was  all 
which  could  be  produced  from  that  storehouse 
of  expedients,  the  Irish  office  I  But  he'  had  not 
yet  done  with  them.  One  of  those  cases  bad 
been  grossly  mis-stated  by  the  informants  of  the 
rt.  hon.  Sec.  opposite.  His  advisers  had 
mingled  the  poison  of  their  own  wicked  inven- 
tion with  the  tales  which  they  poured  into  bis 
ready  nnd  willing  enr.  After  the  exposure  be  • 
was  about  to  make,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  would  have  front'  and  nerve  enough, 
avowedly  to  support  this  measure,  ^ithout 
papers,  without  documents,  without  the  form 
even  of  a  select  committee,  or  the  more  odious 
pretext  of  a  green  bag,  to  lead  it  on ;  merely 
because  ihe  Irish  Sec.  had  given  his  word  for 
its  propriety.  They  Wf;re  told  that  43  magis- 
trates luid  instantly  acquitted  the  prinoner  $ 
and  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  respectability 
of  their  characters;  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Blackburn.  They  were  induced  to  believe 
that,  with  almost  the  same  readiness  and 
unanimity,  they  had  declared  that  there  wa<i 
not  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against  the  prisoner. 
He  had  read  the  account  of  that  trial.  He 
found  that  the  minority  waF  considerable  of 
those  gentlemen  who  refused  to  fwnccion  the 
assertion,  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
charge.  He  had  read  the  Mhole  of  the  examina- 
tions. He  found  that  there  was  a  surprise  on 
the  prosecutor.  Statements  were  advanced  on 
the  trial  which  had  not  been  made  on  the  exa- 
minations ;  and  others  which  had  been  made 
were  contradicted,  and  no  reason  ossigoed. 
That  prevented  a  verdict,  and  a  large  minority 
of  the  magistrates  refused  to  vote  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  charge.  But  he  had 
more  evidence.  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  debate,  be  had  seen  tCad  conversed  with 
the  leading  counsel  who  prosecuted  for  the 
murder  at  Ballybay.  It  bad  been  as  forcibly 
alleged  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  prosecution. 
On  the  trial  there  was  the  grossest  discrepancy 
of  evidence.  One  set  of  witnesses  proved 
that  the  murdered  man  was  knocked  down,  hia 
ribs  broken,  and  that  horrible  mutilations  were 
effected  upon  his  person ;  and  this  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  surgeon,  who  stated  that  the  body 
-had  received  no  direct  harm,  in  the  fray,  tl^ 
death-blow  being  given  by  the .  fall.    The  fac^ 
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wcrlUif— The  priaonen  were  pni  apon  their 
iml  nder  the  deepest  mad  gnvett  sospicioo. 
One  ef  the  ivitneBses  deposed,  that  another  man, 
whoB  he  iboiild  know  were  he  to  aee  him  again, 
bm  whoae  name  he  did  not  know,  nor  had  he 
vera  hin  he  fore,  came  first  up  to  tiie  deceased 
aad  ttrack   htm  violently,  so  as  to  cause  his 
death ;  and  that  then  the  officers  rushed  forward, 
aad  mistakingly  seized  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
was  ionocent.     Bread  and  wine  were  brought 
to  die  dead  man»  and  offered  to  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  paYement,  dead  as  a  stone,  and  kno^n 
to  be  so.     On  being  cross-examined,  he  was 
4shed  if  he   had  ever  revealed  these  circum- 
stances before  ?      Never*      Had   he  not  been 
before  the  magistrate  ?    Yes.    And  before  the 
eonoer  ?      Yes.     Had  he   ottered  a  word  of 
ihts  before  either  of  them  ?    He  had  not.     He 
was  the  servant  of  the  prismner's  brother,  he 
was  OQ  ^ftoA  terms  with  his  master,  and  tJie 
prlfioaeraDd  the  brother  were  very  well  agreed. 
He  was  ihen  asked  why  he  had  not  mentioned 
a  word  of  this  before  ?    The  judge  who  tried 
the  came  refused  to   allow  the    question    to 
be  pat  '(loud    cries    of    hearl).       He   was 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  many  able  law- 
>eni — men  who  had  auisted  in  as  many  trials 
as  (here  were   hairs   upon  their  heads;   who 
vrre  used  equally  to  the  difficulties  of  prose- 
eating  and  (Lrfending.    He  left  it  to   them  to 
defend  the   conduct  of    that  judge,  if    they 
dared.    He   would   notice   one  extraordinary 
omianon   which  he  had  remarked  in  all   the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  opposite — the  name 
flf  Che  judge  who  had  presided.    He  would  in 
diroess    to   that   learned   person    name   him, 
though  in  fairness  he  would  omit  that  which  had 
been  said  of  him  by  an   bon.  member  of  that 
it  required  the  likeneBS  of  two  ani- 
to  describe  him :  for  he  bad  the  ferocity 
of  one,  and  the  baseness  of  Unotber,   which 
the  beast  of  ferocity  wanted.     That  learned 
jadge,  was  Baron  'McClelland.    He  had  read 
aver  the  evidence,  and  be  was  not  only  not  satis- 
fied with  the  acquittal ;  but  his  positive  opinion, 
looaded  on  a  statement  in  an  Orange  news- 
paper, was  that  the  men   had  a  very  lucky 
escape.    At  the  samci  assizes,  the  Association 
had  mdertaken  some  proceedings  of  a  defen- 
«ve  kind.    The  learned  counsel  employed  by 
in  that  business,  was  engaged,  when  ft 
called  on,  in  a  cause  under  trial  on  the 
dvil  tide  of  the  court    Baron  MXlelUnd  was 
.^espectfnlly  entreated  to  delay  the    trial  till 
Ae  priMmer  could  have  the  aid  of  his  counsel : 
he  fwlined  the  request.    A  messenger  was  tiien 
sent  Co  inform  the  counsel  that  the  prosecution 
proceed.    The  messenger  was  prevented 


sute,  without  the  assistance  of  his 
*l,  without  preparation  of  any  kind. 
the  counsel  c!|t9red  from  the  other 
conrt,  the  first  witness  had  been  examined. 
He  begfed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  croas- 
examine.  The  same  judge  who  had  refused  to 
allow  the  question  of  cross  examination  in  the 
casnof  the  murder,  and  by  that  means  rescued 
une  prisoner  fhrns  the  fete  which  hong  over 
,  mm  refnued  the  necessary  cross-examina- 
ef  a  fritaess  whose  word  was  staked 
prisoner  without  any  cross-examl- 
BttCion  Okut,  hear).  The  prisoner  was  con- 
videdyaHiseateoced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 
-^ -"  ^  ^  xoU  aftor  this,  that j  ustice 


was  administbred  tn  Ireland  with  tht 
decency  and  impartiality  as  in  Enghind  ?  Thay 
had  been  told  by  two  learned  persons,  that  the 
courts  of  justice  in  IreUnd  were  open  to  all  t 
which  forcibly  reminded  him  of  an  obst  rvation 
of  Mr.  Home  Tooke*s,  in  reply  to  a  similar 
remark  respecting  the  courts  of  justice  in 
England.  "We  are  informedt"  said  that  acute 
reasoner,  *'  that  the  courts  are  open  to  all — so 
is  the  London  Tavern  ;  but  with  this  diffierence, 
that  unless  you  have  money  to  pay,  you  can 
have  nothing."'  Another  diflTerence  distin- 
guished the  Irish  taverns  of  justice.  There* 
as  here,  the  bars  of  the  tavern  were  open  to  all 
comers ;  here,  however,  if  a  poor  man  could 
muster  a  little  money,  he  could  walk  in  and 
would  be^  served  with  the  same  commodity 
which  the'rich  man  enjoyed.  But  at  the  Irish 
taverns  for  law — whether  the  Weather-cock, 
the  Hock  or  the  Bottomless-pit,  for  such  wen 
the  names  they  passed  by,  they  bad  one  com* 
modity  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 
For  this  they  had  better  authority  than  the 
assurances  of  the  two  learned  gentlemen, 
fjord  Redesdale,  after  serving  the  office  of 
Chancellor  in  Ireland,  must  have  known  somei- 
thing  of  the  judges,  and  enough  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  it  was  bis 
opinion — that  in  Ireland  there  was  one  law  for 
the  rich,  and  another  law  for  the  poor.  Now 
for  the  other  charges  against  the-  Association. 
And,  first,  for  the  charge  of  impudence :  in 
other  words — their  acting  openly  and  without 
reserve,  showing  their  designs  and  intentions  in 
the  face  of  day.  Now  if  they  bad  skulked 
from  the  public  eye,  they  would  have  heard 
the  opposite  charge,  that  their  designs  must  be 
dangerous  because  they  were  secret— -because 
they  did  not  proclaim  their  purposes  as  vir* 
tuous  innocence  always  did  ?  Boldness  and 
impudence  were  now  ascribed : .  then  it  would 
have  been  perfidy  and  fraud.  .They  were  ac- 
cused of  aping  and  emulating  the  forms  of 
Parliament — t£ise  solemn  and  authoritative 
forms  which  were  so  often  the  theme  of  praise. 
Had  they  done  otherwise,  would  not  the  chaise 
have  been  inverted?  They  would  then  have 
been  accused  of  daring  innovation,  of  showing 
in  the  very  order  of  their  proceedings  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  French  Convention,  and 
an  envy  of  its  powers.  But  now — astonishing 
impudence  1 — they  encroached  upon  Parlia- 
ment-^tbey  borrowed  and  abused  its  forms^- 
they,  who  really  represented  six  millions  of 
people ;  while  the  house  represented  twelve 
millions,  with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at 
variance.  Then  they  were  self-elected,  self- 
constituted,  self-regulated,  self-aiyonmed-Tall 
of  which  meant  that  they  did  not  really  repre- 
sent the  Catholic  population..  No  $  for  if  they 
did,  it  would  be  illegal ;  if  they  affected  the 
situation  of  delegates,  they  fell  within  the 
Convention  Act:  if  they  elected  theniselves, 
they  were  not  true  representatives.  How  un- 
fortunate was  this  body  !  If  they  were  open, 
they  were  impudent;  if  secret,  designing. 
If  they  found  open  fault,  it  was  turbulence  ( If 
they  were  quiet,  there  was  danger.  Did  thej 
pronounce  censure  or  blame  ?  That  was  disaf* 
fection.  Did  they  praise  ? .  That  was  hypo- 
crisy. Nothing  they  could  say  or  do  would 
satisfy  their  opponents,  and  the  bill  stated  that 
the  only  way  of  reconciliation  was  to  destroy 
them  altogether.  *^  I  don't  care,'*  said  ai;  Aon 
member,**  about  the  blustering  of  Ireland,  but 
beware,'*  added  this  alarming  logidan*  ^  men 
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tvBkiiiil  diotr^lli^  MP««t  oftmafufllitsFi*'   Thii  I  Ml  df  mm  vhi  actad  m  Ihe  dbvlHA^^rtMipal 
maquilllty  wtt»  nore  Iktal  tfaao  the  syrtrai  of   of  retainkiff  tlie  flkarioiir  of  the  wronp  after  its 
nss,  (he  jacobioim  of  1709  aad  tba  rebelJIoa 
of  1798.    So  (Jiat  by  this  ratio  the  woiliid  fUoD 
to  tte  public  peace  was  oaly»  fieat  becaufo 

•*  ~-~  it  wavBb  small." 

To  which  sensible  complaiiil  bo  would  make 
the  sensible  answer, 

*^  Then  Hwould.be-  froater  were  there  none  at 
alL" 

The  ftct  was,  that  the  Aisociatioii  did  coatd^ 
bote  to  the  tran4|uUlity  of  Ireland,  and  thai 
wiiboat  exercising  any  other  control  than  by 
the  talents  of  men  who  sympathiaed  with  thie 
people,  who  participated  in  Ibeir  solllDrings 
and  fell  llicir  wpongs.  Did  the  bouse  roally 
dread  their  power.  ?  Ho  coirid  tell  them  how 
to  anniUiMe  it  ere  the  morrow  of  that  even* 
lof  in  wUcb  he  waaspealdnf.  Let  them  take 
the  advice  of  (ho  Attorney-General,  aad  ro- 
mmre  the  grIeTaacet  which  oppressed  Ireland. 
Tbongh  late«  yet  there  was  time ;  let  them  be- 
gin to  do  justice.  The  Association  would 
vanisb,  an#  Ireland  would  bless  them,  as  she 
would  cnrsfr  them-  iff  Instead  of  redress,  they 
rivetted  her  fisttenk  As  to.  the  expression  in 
tbeiraddressv  wfaicb^bad  given  so jaach^iirence, 
be  would  nntf  special-*plead  it'  awa|!  t-  it  cod^ 
tained  no  illegal:  meaniagk.  If  hadred  could 
with  laimess  be  felt  and-  proclaimed  hy  any 
■mn,  it  must  be  by  the  Irish tCatholiest  againit 
thotOrangemeUt  their  habit aal  and  malevolent 
opfirensorsi  ea|ieciaily.  if  this  last-  violent  eu* 
deavour  of  Orange  oppression  should  be  car- 
ried^into  a  law<  If  they  had  commenced  their 
•ddrem  to  the  Catholic  people^  by  saying, 
*^  We  aiKore  you  bythe  love  you  boar  your 
Orang4f  brethren— be  at  peace  |**  they  would 
ba/re  been  ohaived  with  hypocrisy  instead  of 
vdolooce;  and. be  certainly,  in  such  a  case, 
shoold)  for  one,  have  turned  from  the  document 
witiidisgust  (cheers).  As  to  strong  language 
aod' hasty  eKprassions^  not  oven  they,  ctotind 
Initlm  reiki  character  of  senators,  could  prevent 
theaMelvos  from  being  hurried  into  occaaionai 
iapiea  He  would  instance  the  oxpression  of  an 
bBOi  frlend<M r»  Oreafbll),  who,  he  wassurpr Ised 
to'  find;  wn8.io  vote  for  the  bill,  after  declaring 
that  in  tlm  event  of  justieo  not  being  dona  to 
irtlaDdi  were  fan  upon  his  dsatb-bedi  be  would 
pray«  to  God,  not  only  that  Ireland  might  re» 
aistv  but  tbht  she  might  bo  successful  in  her 
resistance  Bven  ihe  Attorney  •^General  for  Ire* 
laiMi4had^*one  too  far,  if  strengtli>of  expressions 
wefo  conclusive  against  those  who  used  then^ 
Ilk>oBe^of  bis. most  eloquent  speeches  be  Jnd 
•aid<  bo  liked-  Englisk  conoexioa«  and  would 
•perish  in  order) to  preserve  it;  but  **  if lio found 
that  connexion  inconsistent  with  the  indepen* 
donee  of  hlsconatry,  he  would  give  the  connexion 
to  the  windSy  and  clasp  the  independence  of 
has  country  to  his  heart'-  (cheers  and  laughter). 
The  words  were  elegant,  bat  strong*-the)r 
were  the  -effu«k»nof  an  honest  mnn  and  a  pa* 
triot'-4»ut  they  were  not  used  without  some 
rislp~-they  were  on  tbe  very  verge— they  con- 
tained a  pledge  which  the  learned  gent  ht^ 
yood  doubt,,  being  an  honest  man,  was  pre- 
pared to  redeem.  If  called  upon,  he  would 
net  fall  his  country  i  but  then  he  cotald  only 
win  Ills  crowA  of  iglory  by  beeossing  a  rebel  to 
England  <lanchter).  Let  the  bouse  have  more 
paiieacck  and  loving^kindness  towards  these 
offiressed  and  iiyured  mo»,  and  *  not  expect 
'"  '    Ihtv^tfripiaaguafaof  kindnesi^towarda>« 


substance  was  rsmoved,  for  the  purposes  of 
insult  and  ir rKatioo.  fikut  then  they  were  not 
only  a  self-consrituted  body  i  they  had  the 
dacity  to  coUoct  revenue.  Levy  and  rev< 
were  hard  words,  especially  when  the  contri- 
butions were  voluntary.  A  moa  paid  kis 
penny,  or  If  be  could  not  aflford  that,  bis  hal^ 
penny  ;.  he  paid  his  shillioi:,  but  if  that  wero 
net  convenient,  his  sixpence  was  not  unaccept« 
able  (a  laugh),  and  if  be  paid  nothing  at  all, 
he  still  received  the  advantage  of  the  faada  of 
those  whoad  vanced  (heir  (rifles  With  thetrmoney 
he  was  defended  fmm  unjust  prosecution— with 
their  money  he- was  enabled  to  bring  his  oppres* 
sor  to  justice.  Such-  was  the  system  t  inch  tlie 
compulsory  manner  in  which  these  funds  wenr 
collected.  He  would  read  a  very  few  lineu 
from  a  book  be  held  in  his  band,  containing 
minutes  of  (be  Conference  of  the  English  Mc*- 
tbodists— «  most  praiseworthy,  pioua  and  er- 
eel  lent  body  of  men }  men  whom  he  had  de* 
fended  when  their  privileges  were  menaced-^ 
and  whom,  under  similar  circnmstaiioea,  be 
would  defend  again.  They  were  in  the  same 
sitoatioa,  with  some  few  shades  of  aggravation, 
as  tho  Catholic  Association..  Instead  of  9000 
individuals,  the  society  of  MethodtaiB  com- 
prised 600,000,  opposed  to,  and  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Chnrch,4ind  levying  their  rent 
wilhottt  exciting  the  smallest  alarm  in  the  mind 
of  the  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Peel).  Tbis 
was  quite  correct,  although  their  hon.  lender 
in  that  house  (Mr.  Botterworth).was  prepared 
to  state  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  simila- 
rity between  the  Gonferenoo  and  the  AsMcia* 
tion  (a  laugh).  It  was  said,  that  this  Irish 
Association  imitated  the  forms  of  that  house; 
but  they  did  not  come  near  the  Methodists^  Tbey 
had  pursued  them  into  their  very  snnctnary. 
In  this  document,  tbey  spoke  of  the  **  8eerot 
Committee  of  Privileges  for  the  ensaing  year.*' 
He  saw  bis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Butterworai)  was 
uneasy  on  his  seat  while  he  stated  tMs  fact,  as 
if  the  Committee  of  Privileges  were  already 
suppressed*  The  Irish  Association  never 
thought  of  any  sack  thingi  Tbey  were  told 
that  the  Aasociatioa  colieoted-  rents,-  and  thai 
they  were  obliged  to  retam  them  on  soma  day 
certaiab  This  statement  was  accompanied  by 
the  uplifting  of  bands  and  the  uptuminr  of 
eyes  (a  laagh)i  and. it  was  said:  that  notoing 
had  ever  been  like  it  but  the  Jacobinical  aa- 
sewdilies  of  the  French  Revolution.  Dnt  what 
said  this  docnasont  ?  *'  Itis  oxipressly.reo«iredt 
thai-  the  collection  ended  in  October  shall  be 
paid  in  not  later  then  the  5th  of  November/' 
This  was  pretty  prampA  payment  for  a  private 
association  (a  laugh).  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  old  not  go  to  work  so  quick  as  that 
(a  lau|^).  They  idlowed  onlv  fourteen  dava 
for  payment.  Jrormerly  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  allowed  three  months  for  settling 
arrears;  but  the  hon.  ssember  for  Aberdeen 
had  taken  the  case  in  baad^  and  only  allowed 
him  to  give  six  weeks  now  (a  laugh).  The 
book  went  on  to  direct,  that  '*  the  treasury  ac* 
coaats  should  be  closed  on  the  S4th  of  June, 
that  the  proper  officer  might  bring,  before  the 
Conference  the  state  of  all  theur  funds*  The 
list  of  subscription  must  be  brought,  on  or  be* 
fore  the  9Qlth  of  June;  nad,  at  the  anaaal 
meeting,  the  officer  mnst  bring  all  theraddi* 
tional  aabscripthma*  The  susns'received.wenld 
be  reported  to  the  snperinteadaBtaiat  emj 
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«rifH««etii«.'*    ffowt.  it  WM  «M  with  re- 1 
l^wi  t»  tke  Catliolic  Aawciatioo,  that  they  had 
'one  fiir  BabMribera'  names,  and 
-fcrnoii-aabscriben'.  The  latter  was  heJd  im 
OTer  tbe  non-snbscribers — bein|^  as 
to  ny,  *'  If  yon  do  not  come  forward, 
3M  wiil  i»e  treated  in  some  unpleasant  man- 
ner.**  mn^Jbowever,  was  not  the  fiict.  There 
were  not  two  boohs  kept.    It  was  impossible 
ihey  ronid  be  kept.  This  circumstance  proved 
hvw  nlam  awakened  men's  &ncies— how  it 
made  even  the  f  rarest  and  soberest  men  most 
«radolons.     If  any  man  wished  to  describe  the 
cibrts  of  sJarm,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
«ale  that   certain  gentlemen  got  np  in  tlwt 
iRNMe,  in  tlK  month  of  Febmary,  in  the  6th 
year  of  Hk  present  Majesty's  reign,  with  a 
yesmsiion  of  their  faculties,  a  gravity  of  manner, 
asednteneas  of  countenance,  that  were  envied  by 
men  of  leas  nerve,  and  repeated  tales  of  a  na- 
taie  the  moat  baseless  and  extravagant — which 
the  honae  believed : — that  amongst  other  things 
it  waa  stated,  that  of  a  popolation  of  6,000,000, 
Ike  snhacribers,  to  the  number  of  500,000,  were 
cnrelted  Id  one  lMK>k  i  and  the  non-subscribers, 
the   remaining  5,500,000,  were  set   down  in 
iBsiWr  book  (a  laugh).     The  document   to 
vinch  be  was  referring  then  went  on  to  say, 
«*thnt  aannal  district  meetings  should  be  held, 
and  wlmn  any  dereliction  or  gross  deficiency 
ibsnld  appear,  tlM  chairman  should  make  strict 
ia^airy  isto  tbe  cause"  (hear,  hear).    He  war- 
ranted that  it  would  be  a  strict  inquiry.   Where 
any  lUuig  in   a  financial  shape  came  before 
religkHia  societies,  it  was  always  strictly 
~  after.     Here,  then,  was  a  statement,  in 
or  tea  colvains,  containing  tbe  financial 
of  Ike  Methodists;  every  item  most 
icgnlarlj  noted  down.     And  yet  it  was  one 
charge  n^inst  the  Catholic  body,  that  an  ac- 
cnant  was  kept  of    their  funds  1     He  saw 
things  lying  on  the  table  of  that  house, 
twbat  startled  gentlemen  when  it 
in,  for  it  answered  extremely  well  to  Its 
title — ^^Army  Extraordinaries.**     He   found 
the  snip  item  in  tbe  accounts  of  the  Metfao- 
dmis  (lavgbter).    Here  were  the  "aztraordi- 
aarieir*   of  *«  the  ••  Army  of  the  Faith"  (laugh- 
•er).    Tkere  was  also  in  these  accounts,  as  in 
a  deJieU  (a  lauch),  nnd  persons  were 
'  to  ^  the  circuit  to  mnke  np  the  defi- 
It  appeared  that  the  MedwdlsU  took 
of  children  under  their  care,  and  it 
fiireetcd  that  every   140  persons  should 
clear  chUd^s  sulMistaice.    The  Ca- 
ihaKc  Aiiisnrlatlon  collected  voluntary  contri- 
bvliont ;  so  did  the  Methodists  s  but  the  latter 
went  a  step  farther ;  they  assessed  individnals. 
Did  he  state  this  to  blame  the  Methodists— to 
cast  a  slwdow  of  doubt  on  their  motives,  or  on 
Ike  legality  of  their  proceedings }    Certainly 
aat.    Bat  kiv^ju'gued,  that  what  was  right  in 
EMlnnd,  could  not  be   unlawful  in  Ireland 
— Ast    what     tbe     MethodisU    had    a    right 
to  db,  and  rather  than  give  up  which  tbsy 
wottld  go  to  death,  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
pfvlext  fisr  imposing  coercive  laws  in  Ireland. 
1l  appeared,  however,  that  tbe  priests  were  em- 
ployed as  collectors,  and  were  members  of  this 
Anmciatioo.    Great  was  the  cheering  when  the 
were  mentioned.    But  he  would  ask,  if 
priests,  the  peers,  and  the  great  commoners, 
■St  been  with  the  association,  would  they 
have  been  told  by  the  same  persons  who 
Ibdr  junction  with  it  a  cause  of 
thoie  who  were  stirring  np  this 


bmlnesi  eontteted  of  a  contempt&le  foctUmt 
In  that  case,  tbe  Catholic  hieracny  would  have 
been  spoken  of  with  much  praise,  as  men  of 
piety  and  virtue— the  Catholic  nobility  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  compliments  to 
their  loyalty— the  wealthy  Catholic  commoners 
would  have  been  much  lauded  i  and  then  woul^ 
have  come  this  conclusion — *'*'  If  these  bodies 
bad  given  their  countenance  to  this  measure, 
then  there  would  have  been  some  security  of 
the  public ;  but  here  is  a  set  of  lawlem  men, 
without  any  person  to  curb  their  passlomi — men 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  country  as  a  security 
for  their  proper  conduct.    They  must  be  put 
down,  because  there  is  no  property  amongst 
them.**   They  would  then  have  been  put  down, 
because  they  were  a  priesUem,  peerless  set ; 
now  they  are  aboat  to  be  put  down,  because 
they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (he^, 
hear).    The  last  charge  against  them  was,  that 
they  attempted  too  many  things.    How  stood 
the  fact?     Tithes  they  never  had    touched. 
Parliamentarv  Reform  they  not    only  never 
had  touched,  but  they  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.     When    a   most  learned  and 
venerable  man,  Mr.   Bentham,  sent  his  sub- 
scription, he  called  on  them  to  take  up  tbe 
cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.    A  committee 
of  the  Association  sent  a  letter  in  answer,  that 
the  Association  must  **  stand  aloof  from  all 
questions,  except  the  Catholic  question,  and 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland."    So 
much  for  the  unfounded  charges  against  that 
body — and  so  much  for  the  countenance  that 
had'heen  given  to  them  (hear,  hear).     Before 
he  sat  down,  he  would  say  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  Emancipation.    Tbe  rt.  hoiL 
genu  (Mr.  Canning)  defended  himself  ngainst 
many  charges;  some  of  which  had  not  been' 
made  again«t  hinf.  But  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  ob- 
jection was,  that  tbe  rf .  hon.  gent,  who  had  always 
professed  a  friendship,  and  he  believed  sincerely 
for  this  cause — who  was  its  most  active,  and  he 
believed  conscientious  supporter— it  was  to  him 
a  most  marvellous  thing,  that  he  should  sit  in  a 
Cabinet,  where  he  was  allowed  to  bear  sway, 
where  he  might    have  brought  forward  this 
question,  and  have  carried  it  if  he  list,  and  yet 
had  not  mtrodaced  it    This  was  the  charge— 
and  be  mentioned  it  in  grief,  and  not  in  harsh- 
ness.   At  this  moment,  when  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics  was  In  peril — ^at  this  moment,  when 
their  claim  must  be  granted,  or  be  for  ages 
denied— at    this   moment,   when    their   fate 
was  in  the  balance — at  this  moment,   when 
tbe  scale  was  quivering  with   their  destiny 
—what   had  the  rt.  hon.  gent  done  ?     He 
would  demand  of  him,  in  tbe  face  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  of  tbe  country,  whether,  at  this  criti- 
cal  moment,  he  had  not  assisted  in  raising  the 
cry  of  '*  No  Popery"  (hear,  hear).     He  put 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  on  his  trial,  and  he  charged 
him  with  having  done  his  best  to  raise  that  cry ; 
but  thank   God    he  had  failed.     The  worst 
Orangeman,  the  most  unprincipled  enemy  of 
the  Catholics,  could  not,  with  all  his  ingenuity, 
have  selected  a  sorer  mode  of  injuring  them. 
With  that  art  of  balancing  his  periods  nicely, 
which  he  had  learned  frota  his  master,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  whom  Mr.  Windham  fhcetiously  ob- 
served, that  he  could  speak  a  King's  speech 
off  handr— with  that  art  which  enabled  him  io 
say  as  much  as  left  yon  In  doubt,  and  io  conceal 
what  was  essential  and  material--with  that  art 
the  rt  hon.  gent  hnd  acted ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  agreater  blow  than  he  had  done  Io 
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tet  fcaise  wKefi,  be  hoped  he  did  not  speak 
connect ly,  when  he  lald,  he  had  deierted.  He 
vsed  DO  more  nor  leas  than  these  otherwise 
simple  expressions,  bat  expressions  In  this  case 
of  the  most  pernicious  nature^^*  I  stand  singly, 
the  whole  Opposition  with  me.  I  stand  alone, 
the  Whigs  with  me."  He  was  as  much  a  friend 
to  the  Catholic  question  as  ever ;  and  yet  that 
Mend  to  the  Catholic  qoestion  said,  that  the 
people  of  England  were  as  a  man  united 
against  it.  This  was  acting  like  the  Sneer" 
SDellv,  and  the  Candours,  and  the  BackbiteSj 
whom  he  had  diis  night  quoted.  One  of  those 
characters  said,  **  I  like  such  a  person,  but  I 
cannot  get  any  body  else  to  like  him.**  So  he 
liked  the  Catholics,  but  he  could  get  no  one 
else  to  do  so  (laughter).  Why  not  have  spoken 
candidly--^*  Not  only  the  Whigs  ih  Parliament, 
but  all  men  of  liberal  opinions  arc  favourable 
to  the  Catholic  claims'*  (hear,  hear).  London 
and  Westminster,  and  Southvfnrk,  notwith* 
standing  what  the  rt.  hon.  gen^  i-aid,  had  de- 
clared for  them  over-  and  over:  and  was  the 
wery  heart  of  the  country  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  ?  Even  in  1807,  when  the  Whigs  were 
turned  out  on  the  scandalous  cry  of  **  No 
Popery  I  ihe  Church  is  in  daujper  !'*  London  and 
Westminster,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Liverpool,  had  refund  to  join  in  it.  The  argu- 
ment now  was,  ^'  I  cannot  propose  this  mea- 
sure, the  country  are  againftt  iL"  This  he 
denied.  Where  were  the  **  No  Popery**  cries 
—where  any  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  the 
public,  for  which  ample  time  had  been  given, 
partly  through  bis  advice,  by  protracting  this 
«ery  debate,  whereby  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  so  many  splendid  specimens  of 
reasoning,  learning,  and  eloquence*  by  which 
ouch  service  had  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
«ivil  and  religions  liberty,  and  by  which  be 
Aoped  the  last  blow  had  been  given  to  a  per- 
flicioas  and  scandalous  delusion  (hear,  hear). 
But  he  wooM  svppose,  for  the  sake  of  argo- 
tnent-,  that  the  country  was  opposed  to  Eman- 
cipation )  then  if  Oovemment  felt  that  they 
were  right — if  they  knew  that  it  was  of  para- 
•mount  importance  to  the  safety  and  integrity 
<of  the  empire,  why  did  they  not  oppose  them- 
•selves  firmly  to  the  tide  of  vulgar  prejudice  ? 
-Were  they*  always  so  unwilling  to  run  •connter 
in  public  opinion  I  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer formed  part  of  the  Government  in 
■1890,  and  be  would  ask  him  what  was  the  state 
•ef  public  opinimi  on  that  most  iofamoas,  de- 
testable, and  disgusting  aiers;ure,  to  which  he 
snarvelled  that  any  man  on  the  other  side  could 
l^ar  an  allusion  without  the  crimson  starting  to 
fcis  cheeks — the  persecution  of  the  late  Queen 
^hear,iiear,  hear).  Government  had  then  no 
«isincliDation  to  meet  the  cry  of  the  mob,  or  to 
]Combat  the  discontents  of  the  army  ;  they  were 
prepared  to  resist  the  wishes  of  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  avowed  senti- 
snents  of  jnany  of  their  most  steady  supporters, 
fivco  the  Church  for  some  time,  at  leasts  was 
^Mosive,  till  the  Ministers  and  their  adherents 
gave  it  the  tone  of  reprobation.  All  these 
^roat  interests  were  embattled  against  tliciii-^ 
All  felt  vilh  one  heart,  and  spoke  with  one 
voice,  yet  nothing  conld  Induce  the  persecutors 
«f  the  Queen  to  pause  for  one  Instant  in  their 
<disgnu:efiil  aad  disgusting  conne.  Was  that 
coune  rendered  necessary  by  state  expediency? 
Mo.    Was  one  half  of  the  empire  Abont  to  be 


-torn  airajt  if  Iha  Ministry  did  not  confront 

finblii;  oplnloii }  Hot  Bnt  there  was  one  per-  1  he  found  that  the  OathoUcs'had  never  got  any 

•MB.  Ja  the  klnrdom  wl^.  held  In  his  hand  the  ]  thlngi  aaleM  when  the  Government  was  plicad 


issues  of  ofBeiaT  life,  who  required  that'  tbo 
proceeding  should  be  commenced,  and  to  him 
the  Cabinet  yielded  their  private  preposses- 
sions—with an  unhesitating  baseness  unequall- 
ed in  any  European  Court  (piucb  cheering)-— 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  or  even  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Seventh,  could  never  have  surpassed. 
Like  the  base,  crouching,  unhesitating,   un- 
flinching slaves  of  the  Divan,  with  the  bow- 
string twanging  in  their  ears,  and  the  scmitar 
glancing  before  their  eyes,  they  consented  to 
gratify  groundless,  but  in  that  high  quarter, 
excusable  caprices,  though  they  we're  without 
all  excuse  beyond  what  might  be  found  in  tho 
most  anxious  desire  to  retain  their  places.     If 
he  were  in  want  of  reasons  for  conceding  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  good  God !  what  an 
ample   supply  had  the  Attorney-GeneriU   for 
Ireland  given  him.     The  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Kroancipation — ihe  appointed  guardian 
of  the  peace  atid  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  with 
knowledge  of  many  facts  With  which  he  alone 
could  be  acquainted,  bad  declared  that  the  bill 
was  necessary,  because  Emancipation  was  to 
be  refused.    How  ominous  were  these  words  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  !    To  his  ears  they  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  thsu  this :  **•  Prepare  for 
Che  coming  storm  $    set  your  house  in  order, 
while  you  may  ;   the  lempcHt  is  brooding,  and 
will  quickly  burst;  that  is  about  to  be  done, 
which,  when    completed,  may  produce,  nay, 
must    produce  convulsion,   unless  preventive 
measures  are  taken.*'     Had  Lord  Londondenry 
been  alive,  he  would  at  once  have  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  military  measures  to  meet 
the  threatened  danger,  and  he  kneW  not  whether 
he  would  not  rather  see  precautions  of  that 
kind  adopted,  which  at  ail  events  must  be 
temporary,  than  witness  the  passing  of  a  bill 
like  the  present,  which  made  so  violent  an  In- 
road on  the  constitution.    If  the  Association  in 
its  present  shape,  should  be   put  down,  he 
hoped  that  the  Catholics  would  not  therefore 
be  deterred  from  pursuing  all  ike  means  which 
night  be  left — ^all  that  the  law  had  not  pro- 
hibited.    Let  them  not  add  to  the  list  of  those 
false  friends  who  had  already  proved  so  fatal 
to  their  interests;  let  them  not  trust  to  that 
which  was  falsely  called  moderation  and  mutual 
concession.    Let  them  renounce,  with  the  con- 
tempt which  they  deserved,  thoho  pretended 
advocates  of  their  cause,  who  had  betrayed  it 
and  deserted  them ;  but  let  them  rely  with  im- 
plicit conftdence  on  those    old  and    faithful 
friends  who  had  proved  themselves  in  all  emer- 
gencies to  be  what  they  professed  $  let  them 
rely  on  their  distin^cuiahed  leaders ;  let  them 
go  on  in  the  same  honourable  course  which 
Uiey  had  of  late,  pursued — firm  and  united. 
Let  them  look  to  England,  and  admire  and 
emulate  the  conduct  of  their  fellow-sufierers 
here,  who,  having  tried  for  ages  the  elfect  of 
moderation,  and  passive  obedience  to  excess, 
and  finding  that  they  were  just  as  badly  off  as 
their  brethren  in  Ireland  who  had  pursued  an 
opposite  course,  had  come  forward  as  cme  man, 
and  from  the  illustrious  Duke  at  their  head, 
down  to  the  poorest  peasant,  had  united  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  theh*  common  objeotf 
a  union,  he  exulted  In  knowing  which  was 
likely  to  produce  the  happiest  results  (cheers)* 
He  had  been  told  by  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  that  be 
knew  little  ef  Englishmen,  if  he  thought  they 
were  to  be  influenced  by  the  formidable  atti* 
tndo  in  which  Ireland  had  placed  itself.    But 
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ittj.  Tl»  fAotJeiDen  n  ho  pressed  the 
Deasure  gave  a  convincioff  proof,  that 
of  peace,  the  Catholics  had  nothing  to 
hope  Ibr  m  the  way  of  concession.  AJl  that 
the  Calliolics  had  obtained,  they  bad  obtained 
ia  other  tianc^  In  1778,  and  in  1788,  all  that 
was  ^iBBted  to  them  was  extorted,  ia  fact,  by 
■en  ia  anasL  In  1793  there  were  more  alarms, 
aad  Aan  the  elective  franchise  was  i^ranted. 
He  cmlled  opon  the  Cathplics,  not  by  any  bad 
pesKJoas  which  might  influence  tbem — since  all 
■en  wrere  influenced  by  bad  passions^-not  by 
that  ousity,  which  he  would  fain  see  stifled-  • 
not  bj  their  sense  of  ityuries,  which  he  wished 
lad  hoped  to  see  buried  in  oblivion,  but  by 
CTeryr  priociple  which  they  held  sacred  as  free 
■en  oad  Chnattans,  to  pursue  the  course  which 
vas  before  them  (cheers).  He  called  upon  the 
■embers  of  the  Government,  by  the  rckponsi- 
biUty  of  their  stations,  by  their  characters  as 
siaieameo,  by  every  principle  of  policy  end 
prndeocc,  to  deal  with  the  Catholics,  not  with 
feeliagi  of  hatred  but  of  charity — not  wiib 
■eaawes  of  oppression  but  of  conciliation ; 
sad  to  reflect,  ere  it  was  too  late,  on  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  this  bill.  It 
wo«^  alienate  the  Catholics  for  evrr.  It 
woab  tarn  discontent  to  rage,  and  it  would 


lage  with  new  weapons.  On  their  heads 
would  be  the  consequences  of  this  misguided 
policy;  aad  they  must  answer  for  it,  if  their 
pccecat  Bcasares  should  tcor  Ireland  from  this 
coaacry  (loud  and  repeated  cheering). 

Mr.  Oeattam  rose  to  reply.  He  had  been 
chaiged  with  having  made  a  false  statement 
respcctiag  two  transactions  which  he  had 
altaded  to  in  hb  speech.  With  regard  to  one 
of  these,  the  boose  should  hear  Mr.  Blackburn's 
report.  Ue  said,  *^  A  trial  of  unusual  interest 
has  beea  held  hcfore  me«  in  which  a  soldier 
chari^  with  having  admiaisfered  illegal 
It  lasted  seven  hours,  and  at  the  con- 
of  it  the  man  was  acquitted  by  the  una- 
verdict  pf  forty-three  magiltratesh  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
appeared  to  be  a  foul  conspiracy,  to  ac- 
aad  cnssinate  the  soldier,  and  that  the  most 
m^ans  .were  restored  to  for  elTect* 
log  tbe  elyect  of  the  conspiracy"  (cheers). 
With  reapr^t  to  the  other  case,  the  learned 
■awhii  for  Wlochelsea  had  asserted,  on 
the  aathority  of  tbe  leading  counsel  for 
the  pmoecation^  who  was  stated  to  be  a 
Pratcstaat,  that  that  gentleman  had  not  been 
allowed  to  |Nit  a  question  to  a  witne^,  in  con- 
arqpcnee  of  which  the  ridaoners  were  acquitted. 
Jiev  It  was  impoastble  to  answer  such  asser- 
oflMmsidi  but  he  doubted,  the  fact  alto- 
U  on  account  of  the  well-known 
of  the  judge;  and  secondly,,  because 
been  no  notice  taken  of  it — no  allu- 
■on  to  it,ev«o,  in  aiiy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  AsHOciation,  although  |ix  months 
had  BOW.  elapsed  since  the  trial. 

Mr.  fl  ^UtgarmUL  said,  that  he  was  present 
at  fie  trial  of  the  soldier,  and  could  state  that, 
share  was  -  no  division  of  sen|iment  amongst 
the  -magistratea  aa.  to  tb^  innocenjce  of    the 


Tbe  hoaae  then  divided-«-the  numbers  were — 
For  the  aofkm, .  87S7-Againit  it,  liS--Ma- 
Jarity,l5&. 

Hi  ^Bk  was  then  brought  io»  and  road  a  flrst 
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petition  from  the  archdeacon  and  other  dlgnU 
taries  of  the  cathedral  of  £ly,  against  th« 
Catholic  Association.  The  petition,  he  ^ob- 
served, stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
as  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
displayed  as  much  prostration  of  mind  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  were  as  much  distinguished 
by  bigotry  and  intolerance  at  the  present  day» 
as  they  ever  u[ere. 

Sir  T,  Lethbridge  presented  a  petition  from- 
the  city  of  Wells  and  its  vicinity.  The  petj^ 
tinners  declared  that  they  were,  friends  to  r-ce 
ligious  toleration  to  its  utmost  extent,  bu(  they 
objected  to  arming  the  Roman  Catholics,  with 
political  power  (hear)*   .  » 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  when  such  a  petitiea 
— one  of  the  .few,  he  was  glad  to  say,  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  foolish  cry  ^*No  Popery  l]*^ 
^-was  presented,  some  few  anecdotes,  relative 
to  the  getting  up  of  so  valuable  a  document, 
could  not  be  unacceptable.  He  had  received 
his  information  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of 
rank  in  the  neighboudMod  of  Wells*  The 
petition,  it  seemed,  was  sent  to  the  public  inn 
from  the  oflice  of  the  attorney,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  hon.  barU — not  that  he  meant  lo> 
insinuate  that  the  boo.  hart.  \vas  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  petitioit 
was  got  up.  Ue  caused  the  petition  to  be  left 
at  tbe  inn,  and  he  laboored  strenuously  to  rai^p- 
the  obsolete  cry  of  ^*  No  Popery  1*'  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  cause  of  Che  present 
members  for  WoUs,  Messrs.  Tudway  and  Tay- 
lor. The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  letter  said-^ 
'*  the  agent  rode  duwn  by  my  house,  while  he 
was  canvassing  for  signatures  lo  this  petition.. 
He  stopped  at  the  School,  which  is  near  my 
residence,  and  requested  the  schoolmaster  to 
procure  all  the  names  he  possibly  coula,  with- 
out  giving  anv  cepy  of  the  petition.*'  The 
schoolmaster,  it  appeared,  agreed  to  this  pro- 
position ;  and,  forthwith,  put  down  all  the 
names  of  his  scholars  (laughter)  who  couM  not 
write  (laughter),  and  he  got  those  who  could  In- 
put down  theirs.  The  boys  went  home  de- 
lighted^ bragging  that  they  had  signed  for 
"  bricks  and  mortar'*  (laughter)— a  cant  phrase 
for  electioneering  purposes  at  WeUs.  Thene 
were  two  parties  there,  opposition  and  minis- 
terialf  the  latter  of  which  was  known  by  the 
designation  of  ''  bricks  and  mortar"  (a  laugh). 
The  schoolmaster  having  elTected  his  object 
with  individuals  of  tender  age,  the  agent  nest 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  had  arrived  at  aa 
advanced  period  of  life.  He  actually  applied 
to  the  old  women  (a  laugh),  and  frigbteiied' 
theip  with  the  idea  that  the  Irish  Catholics  wene 
coming  over  ip  great  numbers  to  cut  all 
their  throats  ^laughter).  ,  These  ladies,  tea- 
rifled  as  they  were,  did  not  sign  fhemselvee^ 
but  their  husbands,  wrought  on  by  the  terrart 
of  their  spouses,  though  they  entertained  no 
fear  upon  the  subject,  were  induced  to  aOic 
their  signatures,  to  deliver  them  fiom  the  dieajt 
of  having  their  throats  cut  by  Irish  Papist*. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  stated,  that  aMiny  per- 
sons had  signed  on  being  told  that  the  Church 
was  in  danger  |  hut  he  believed  none  of  the 
canons*  nor  any  well-educated  persons,  unleai 
:^aMe  of  the  election  party  some  of  the  bricha 
and  mortar,  would  lend  their  sanction  to  Mcb 
petitions. 

Sir  T*  LelhbHdg9  knew  that  the  petition  waa 
sigped  by  magistrates,  and  clergy m.en,  aad  by 
many  tliousands  of  the  mptt  reap«ctnble,yf«* 


M» 
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An.    Ha  fielleTsd  Hie  pmKry  meaii^  of  pro- 
cvdng  signatures  which  had  been  descrioed, 
never  had  been  resorted  to* 
The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  the  house,  of  which  be  bad  given  notice  last 
aigbt,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  the  Catho- 
lic Association^  subscribed  by  n  large  number 
of  Peers,  and  other  persons  of  distinguished 
rank,  six  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  three 
archbishops  and  three  bishops,  composing  to- 
gether a  most  important  body  both  in  point  o 
ranlc  and  fortune,  and  influence  with  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  who  prayed  that  before 
the  bill  now  pending  was  passed,  they  might 
be  heard  by  couiisel  at  the  bar.  In  moving 
that  this  prayer  he  granted,  he  must  observe 
that  at  almost  any  other  period  than  the  present, 
upon  any  ordinary  measure;  so  far  from  regard- 
ing the  motion  which  he  had  now  to  make  as  a 
crave,  urgent,  and  momentous  afkir,  be  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course ;  since 
Qpon  ul  ordinary  occasions,' it  was  the  practice 
of  the  house— -a  practice  no  less  beflttin]^  its 
wisdom  than  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, never  to  condemn  any  persons  without  hear- 
ing, or  at  least  never  to  refuse  a  hearing  to 
those  who  demanded  it  (hear,  hear).  Bat  from 
the  disposition  which  he  bad  perceived  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  the  bill  had  been  brought 
in,  to  hurry  it  through  all  its  stages  with  an 
unusual  impetaosity,  ne  had  reason  to  believe 
that  bis  motion,  instead  of  being  agreed  to  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  be  contested  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  the  most  controvertible 
points  of  the  question  to  which  it  related.  He 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  those  persons 
were  not  satisfied  with  having  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
on  the  othei'side  of  the  hoube,  so  many  of  which 
had  been  refuted — many  corrected,  and  many 
explained  away;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  those  parties  who  were  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  facts, 
and  against  whom  charges  had  been  raised  out 
of  them,  demanded  a  further  inquirer — when,  to 
nse  the  allusion  of  the  hon.  member  ibr  West- 
minster, they  said  to  the  Parliament,  ^*  Strike, 
but  hear  !'* — then  those  same  persons,  who  so 
readily  swallowed  the  fincts  asserted  before 
them  without  the  slightest  proof,  were  pre- 
pared to  go  still  a  step  further,  and  to  say— 
**  Decide  we  will ;  but  hear  we  wiirnot"  (hear, 
hear).  He  would  not  disguise  his  opinion, 
that  no  question  had  ever  been  so  likely  to 
produce  a  disastrous  result,  if  the  fears  wbich 
ne  entertained  should  be  realized,  and  the  house 
should  r^ect  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 
Good  Qod !  could  they  close  their  doors, 
which  were  open  to  all  private  complaints, 
comparatively  of  little  moment — could  they 
refuse  the  request  of  six  millions  of  people, 
and  in  a  case  like  this  proceed  to  convict,  to 
■entence,  and  to  execute,  without  affording 
them  a  trial  (cheers)  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the 
bouse  would  reject  this  firm,  but  humble  and 
reasonable  request— that  it  would  refbse  to 
adopt  that  course,  which  was  at  once  just  and 
wise  i  and  follow  that  which  must  involve  the 
nation  in  inextricable  diAculty  ?  He  derived 
some  encouragement  from  the  alarming  magni- 
tude of  that  difficulty  ;  because  the  more  mo- 
mentous the  alternative,  the  more  he  was, in- 
duced-to  believe  it  impossible  that  the  bouse 


would  venture  to  enconntcrit    H^  eoiM  IMM 
bring  himself  to  imagine  that  the  hotae  weald 
incur   so    frightful  a  responsibility  (cheers). 
The  present  question  stood  upon  gronnds  ao 
distinct  and  clear  from  those  on  which  tbe  bill 
was  founded,  tliat  ho  trusted  that  those  mem- 
bers who  had  even  supported  the  bill,  mi^ht, 
ne vertlieless,  with  equal  reason  and  conalsfteiicy, 
support  the  motion  with  which  he  should  trouble 
the  house  (cheers).    If  he  wished  the  bill  t»' 
pass,  be  should  be  ssost  anxious  to  pave  the 
way  for  it,  by  hearing  the  parties  at  the  bar. 
The  more  dreadftal  the  consequences  might  be 
of  adopting  snch  a  measure  rashly,  the  more 
desirous  should  he  be  to  have  the  grounds  a  pen 
which  it  was  founded  proved  beyond  tbe  possi- 
bility of  question  (hear,  hear).    If,  after  this, 
the  measure  should  be  carried,  its  advocates 
would  at  least  have  prevented  men  from  saying 
that  the  Catholics  had  been  condemned  onbeard. 
They  would  have  guarded  themselves  against 
the  reproach  of  having  legislated  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  indisputable  facts.     Pacts, 
to  be  sure,  had  been  stated  i  but  he  was  aatho- 
rised  to  say,  that  there  was  a  clead  of  wttaeasea 
to  disprove  them  (cheers).    No  amn  could — at 
least  no  man  ought — to  decide  upon  a  maasmt) 
like  this  upon  general  reasoning;    It  was  not 
a  question,  the  grounds  of  Which  were  undis- 
puted— ^like  the  question  of  foreign  trade,  or 
the  consolidation  of  excise  and  customs,  where 
any  man  wlio  was  acquainted  witii  tbe  existing 
statutes  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  conid 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subiect-HSot  like  that 
relating  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  although 
even  there  the'  house  had  not  been  asked  to 
conclude  wltiiont  receiving  proof.    His  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  J.  Williams),  although  be  might 
have  rested  bis  case  on  the  notoriety  of  the  sob« 
ject — for  no  man  would  venture  to  deny  that  a 
greater  practical  evil  than  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  ever  existed  in  the  country— did  n6t 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  i  but  he  asked 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  tlmt  the  matter 
might  be  sifltod,  and  that  the  party  accused 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
The  same  course  Imd  been  adopted  in  other 
cases,  so  numerous,  and  recent,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  mention  them.    But  if  he  requbed 
an  instance  in  which  it  was  obviously  unjust 
to  legislate  upon  a  case  which  depended  wholly 
upon  facts  requiring  satisfactory  proof,  it  was 
the  present  measure,  which  went  the  length  of 
suspending    tlie    constitution    of  the  country 
(cheers).    The  facts  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  had  stated  when  be  Introduced 
the  bill,   were  neither  numerous,  nor  distin- 
guished  by  tbe  richness  or  variety  of  their 
colours ;  though  their  number  and  variety  was 
quite    equal   to  their  correctness  (a  hivgfa). 
Little,  however,  as  was  the  bulk  of  proof  on 
which  the  house  was  asked  to  legislate,  the 
Catholics  were  ready  to  meet   him  on  that 
ground.    They  offered  a  cloud  of  evidence, 
parol  and  documentary,  to  disprove  every  tittle 
of  that  which  had  been  alleged  by  the  rt.  hon. 

{cent.  Tt  would  be  too  much  to  reftise  such  anoffer; 
t  would  be  too  much  for  the  house  to  say  *'  W^ 
don't  care  a  rush  for  your  evidence — we  must 
go  on  I  if  we  let  eigbt-and-forty  boars  elapse 
without  passing  the  bill,  the  danger  which  it  Is 
intended  to  check  will  have  grown  too  large-— 
we  don*t  want  to  see  your  petitions— -they  haant 
us  continually — we  have  ill-treated  you  eDoul% 
already ;  but  we  will  not  hear  you,  because 


when  ,we  shall  have  listened  oigbt  after  nighi 


i^i 
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Ift  jw  tiililili,  aid  aMl  Imwt  been  Cor- 
tmi  «ilk  Ike  talc  of  tout  distr«net«  at  we 
Un  Mrivcd  t»^  paM  thla  bUl,  we  shall  in  the 
«d  aif  he  ehligvd  to  add  iaiolt  to  injDry  i 
M^iiieagh  we  Imve  detenalned  to  iiyure,  we 
ink  it  ai  well  aot  to  iosult  voa*'  (cheerinf ). 
Ht  Mlertited  no  donbt  that  if  the  hooae  wonid 
9ffa  ifei  doen  to  tlw  evidence  which  he  offered, 
ij  woeM  ihat  thea  for  ever  upon  this  hill 
(dtoi).   He  woold  p^ve  one  or  two  examples, 
Bve  fordhle  than  all  the  reasoalng  he  coold 
esfby,  ef  the  nataro  of  the  evidence.    The 
kMe  hsd  net  forgotten,  In  the  choice  and  small 
(dkctiso  of  facu  to  which  they  had  been 
hitledl,  the  stress  which  was  laid  on  the  case 
«f  fissley,  the  soldier.    Who  wonld  not  have 
■ppoMd,  from  the  etatemeat  which  had  been 
■lie  of  the  overwhelosiag  force  which  the 
Aatdstioo  had  arrayed  afainst  this  man — of 
^  muBU  in  which  that  resolotioD  bad  been 
pnoBslgatcd,  with  a  view,  as  It,  was  concluded, 
if  tsMrisg  the  ssan's  conviction  by  exciting 
itligiMs  ppfjadice  agpiinst  him,  who  wonld  not 
itte  MpiMHcd  after  this,  that  Haaley  was  an 
Om^emuk  and  a  Protestant  ?  How  would  the 
kawe,  thtn,  he  surprised  to  hear,  that  he  was  a 
Ciibtic  aad  an  Irishman  (hear,  hear) — that 
iW  Inih  Catholic  was  prosecuted  by  the  Catho* 
fit  AfeodaUon  for  administering  unlaw  fal  oaths 
(knr,  hear).    This  example  would  serve  to 
dsv  tlte  asceastty  of  inquiry  before  boo.  mem* 
km  sdaiiited  the  existence  of  dangers  which 
*CR  so  BMre  substantial  than  the  statements 
■f  tlu  rt  heiL  gent.    Such  statements,  although 
ikj  mfM  he  calculated  to  have  an  impression 
at  Velli,  and  aock  places,  where  there  were 
<MMai<,  and  schoolmasters,  and  little  boys, 
*«re  sot  saficieot  far  the  house  to  legislate 
■yoa   The  persoos  who  were  the  objects  of 
annUsa  under   thiii  bill  were  prepared  to 
•^inre  the  most  nndcniable  proo^    They  were 
**Hiag  tbat  the   evidence  they  had  to  offer 
dtsJd  rva  the  gauntlet  of  the  severest  cross- 
csasoaiion  before  it  should  be  received.    To 
^t  (he  alaras  which  it  was  affected  to  enter- 
ics for  the  Church  Establishment,  they  offered 
cviicace  of  its  being  the  well-known,  decided, 
'^CHsoied  feeling,  constantly  professed,  and 
<*|>iirteatly  malstalaed,  as  far  as  acts  combined 
*i<k  words  could  prove  consistency,  by  the 
■M  canent  members  of  the  Association,  that, 
vhuevcr  was  their  seal  for  the  interests  of  their 
<**stry— whatever  their  devotion  to  the  inte- 
'Wi  of  their  own  religion — how  much  soever 
^  hsd  smarted  under  the  influence  of  the 
wliliihcd  Church,  they  nevertheless  depre- 
^led  sad  abjured  the  principle  of  seeing  one 
<>^part  ef  one  tithe-sheaf,  transferred  from 
^  PMesUnI  to  the  Catholic  clm'gy*     The 
*>fick  be  had  aaeationed  were  only  samples  of 
As  evidence  which  the  petitioners  had  ready 
Is  pralace.    This  petition  was  not  got  up  for 
tej— net  evesi  fbr  the  purpose  of  potting  off 
^  seesad  raadlag  of  the  bill.    The  witnesses 
]Mi<e  all  hero— they  had  arrived  in  London 
(ctssn),  and  they  might  be  examined  to-mor- 
*•»  if  the  hovie  should  think  fit    They  con- 
ihlid  of  the  moat  important  members  of  the 
**wisthiai    They  were  men  of  acknowledged 
*dssi  BMitt  not  less  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
"*ii  koowledga  of  the  professions  to  which 
J^^bdoaged,  than  for  tbeur  general  acquire- 
"Mi  They  did  not  come  to  make  speeches 
^  ihs  haasa  %  but  they  asked  for  an  oppor- 


^hv  ta  clear  np  their  own  conduct,  which 
*4  baca  aapaned^to  explain  their  motives, 


which  had  been  aspenad^^  vlndleate  tht 
Association,  which  had  been  aspersed  to 
rescue  their  country  and  their  religion,  both 
of  which  had  been  aspersed  (cheeit).  He 
was  morally  certain  that  the  house,  as  well 
as  the  parties  who  were  interested  in  this  mea« 
sure,  wonld  come  out  of  the  inquiry  with  much 
more  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  The  sentiments  of  the 
house  would  be  softened  towards  themi  and 
they,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
whom  they  represented,  wonld  retire  from  the  bar 
to  the  bosom  of  their  country  deeply  penetrated 
with  emotions  of  affection  and  gratitude,  for 
the  treatment  they  would  have  experiencpd* 
Unlem  they  were  examined  the  house  wonld 
say  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  *'  We  dare  not 
hear  your  remonstrances,  we  dare  not  listen  to 
your  proofs;  but  all  that  we  dare  to  do  is  to 
gag  you  with  penal  disqualifications**  (cheers). 
He  entreated  the  house  to  remember  that  con- 
ciliation was  the  object  nearest  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  had  the  sense  to  know,  and  the 
feeling  to  wish  for  what  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  country.  What  opportunity  had  ever' 
occurred  since  the  union,  in  which  this  desire 
could  be  so  safely,  so  easily,  so  expeditiously 
accomplished,  as  that  which  then  presented  it- 
self to  the  house?  The  petitioners  who  prayed 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  were  per- 
sons of  the  highest  talents,  and  of  the  greatest 
Influence  in  their  own  country.  They  repre- 
sented the  whole  people  of  Ireland---nay,  it 
was  as  if  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  were 
ready  to  solemnise  a  compact  of  conciliation, 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
repose  of  Ireland — ^he  should  rather  say,  the  re- 
pose of  the  whole  empire.  Would  they  shut 
their  doors  against  them,  and  bid  them  go  away, 
their  petition  rejected,  their  evidence  unheard  } 
If  they  did  so,  they  would  do  that  which  in  all 
human  probability  might  produce  consequences 
which  the  youngest  among  them  would  not  live 
to  see  repaired,  and  which  the  boldest  would  not 
be  able  to  contemplate  without  dismay  (loud 
cheering).  But  it  was  the  widi  of  those  who 
advocated  this  measure,  to  go  to  work  by  ano- 
ther, and,  as  they  thought,  a  shorterway.  They 
said,  **  We  will  have  nothinc  to  do  with  the 
Catholic  Association ;  we  will  at  all  events  put 
that  down  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  con- 
ciliation is  not  what  we  want.*'  '  This  wonld  be 
the  most  grievous  mistake  that  ever  the  house 
had  made.  He  did  not  think  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  1766,  nor  those  by  which  America  was 
lost  to  this  country  in  1775,  were  any  greater 
mistakes.  They  were  at  least  in  some  degree 
more  excusable,  because  the  representations 
then  made  to  Parliament,  and  to  which  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  listen,  were  urged  hy  one  or 
two  individuals  of  obscure  rank,  and  who  were 
perhaps  believed  to  be  mere  fanatics.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  did  not  know, 
when  they  refused  to  hear  Dr.  Franklin — now 
a  great  and  illustrious  name — at  the  bar  of  the 
house  —  when  they  paid  the  highest  price 
that  had  ever  then  been  paid  for  a  sarcastic 
speech,  to  have  him  abused  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil— that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  that 
part  of  their  empire.  But  the  house  he  was 
now  addressing,  did  know  that  the  men  who 
now  prayed  to  have  their  evidence  received, 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  knew  that  these 
men  had  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Associa- 
tion |  and  the  Anocktion  of  all  Ireland.    Tha 
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|H*«cUcabtttty,  tlMrftfbre,  of  die  coacUUtioii 
frbicb  be  recovmended  was  obvioua.  If  tbe 
heme  would  adopt  tbe  measare  recommended, 
tbey  would  either  grant  the  Catholics  all  they 
prayed  for,  and  then  tbe  conciliation  would  be 
perpetual;  or  they  would  reject  it,  but  it 
would  be  after  a  kind  and  conciliatory  process, 
which  would  bind  the  Catholics  to  a  rational 
and  dutiful  submission.  Either  alternative 
night  be  safely  and  advantageously  adopted  s 
and  the  least  preferable  would  be  a  thousand 
limes  better  than  the  frightful  consequences 
yrhich  must  result  from  rejecting  tbe  evidence 
they  tendered.  It  would  be  urged  that  tbe 
bouse  must  be  bound  by  precedents.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  there  had 
been  precedents  of  such  a  nature;  but  if  not, 
that  would  not  abate  (he  earnestness  with  which 
be  should  recommend  his  motion;  because  a 
pew  case  made  a  new  precedent,  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  was  not  the  less  expedient 
because  it  was  to  be  done  for  the  first  time. 
America  had  been  lost  by  precedents.  In  1766, 
the  business  of  tbe  Stamp  Act  furnished  aq 
abundant  precedent  fqr  the  mefwure  whichi  be 
BOW  uiged.  A  general  law  bad  passed  the 
bouse,  applying  to  no  particular  class,  but 
fiyiing  upon  the  whole  body  of  tbe  colonists* 
It  was  fonjud  that  this  Impost  was  eztreinely 
grievous,  and  petitions  were  received  from  the 
colonies,  signed  by  the  people  resident,  and  by 
iadivlduals  in  this  country,  who  were  payers  of 
tbe  tax  on  account  of  their  American  posses- 
•loas.  Tbeir  petitions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  bouse.  This  took  place  in 
Jan.  1766,  when  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  olTered  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse,  and  to 
which,  as  it  bad  since  passed  into  a  literary 
document,  it  was  unnecessary  farther  to  allude. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  repeal 
of  tbe  tax ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  house  not 
only  examined  the  witnesses  oRered  by  the  peti* 
tSoners  against  an  objectionable  law,  but  they 
repealed  the  law  Itself  (cheers).  The  dis- 
turiiances  which  took  place  in  America  some 
vears  subsequent,  gave  rise  to  a  very  different 
line  of  conduct  A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1774,  against  the  two 
bills  relating  to  tbe  government  of  Massa- 
chusett*s  Bay.  He  would  read  an  extract  from 
that,  petition,  from  the  journals  of  that  house. 
The  petitioners,  alluding  to  the  excesses  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, said — ^  If  disturbances  have  happened  in 
the  colonies,  they  entreat  the  house  to  consider 
tbe  causes  which  have  produced  them,  among  a 
people  hitherto  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to 
tbe  Crown,  and  affection  for  this  kingdom ;  no 
history  can  show,  nor  will  human  nature  admit 
of,  an  instance  of  general  discontent,  but  from 
a  general  sense  of  oppression."  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, however,  as  he  had  said,  the  house  did 
not  adopt  the  same  moderate  and  rational  pi^o- 
ceeding  as  in  1)66.  The  same  arguments  were 
used  then  as  had  been  and  would  be  urged  on 
tbe  present  occa&ion — ^tbat  this  was  a  general 
measure — that  it  was  a  matter  of  state  policy* 
In  tbe  House  of  Lords,  a  protest  was  signed  by 
men,  than  whom  there  had  been  none  of  higher 
reputation  in  any  period  of  tUs  country's  history. 
In  either  house  of  Parliament ;  there  were,  among 
others  less  illustrioits,  the  names  of  Camden, 
Portland,  FitzwUliam,  and  Rockingham :  and 
|he  temit  in  which  they,  recorded  their  dissent 
wore  worthy  of  being  remembered  Tbe  prayer 
of  (he  petlnonen  wa9  tbeoj,  at  npw»  thai  before 


**  any  reioliitlon'shoald  be  MkM  agalasi-llieiB'^ 
they  might  be  beard."    .Tbeir  lordships  pro- 
tested against  the  refusal  to  grant  this  prayer* 
because  it  was  '^  a  proceeding  of  tbe  moat  on-- 
warrantable  nature,  and  directly  subversive  ofi 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  subject  ;*'  and  tbey 
added,  **  We  protest,  therefore,  ligaioBt  tita 
refusal  to  suffer  such  petitions  to  be  presented « 
and  we  thus  clear  oorselves  of  the  disgrace  an3 
mischief  which  mast  attend  this  unconstitotionBly 
indecent,  and  improvident  proceeding.'*     Sue  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  great  men  of  (hat  day,, 
with  respect  to  a  measure  somewhat  similar  itx 
its  nature,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  proceeded,  bat 
here  he  hoped  to  God  tbe  similarity  might,  end 
(cheers).     Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  letters 
written  about  this  time,  said  to  bis  countrymen  « 
"  Your  growing  wealth  will  soon  make  youc 
friendship  valuable,  and  enmity  feared,aad  yot 
will  find  that  you  will  be  treated  by  other  na 
tionsnot  only  with  justice  but  with  kindness.'' 
There  is  an  Italian  proverb,  *'  Mako  yourselves 
sheep  and  the  wolves  will  eat  you."    Tke  pa- 
rallel might  be  applied  to  Ireland,  anditwonl<i 
^e  wise  for  England  at  least  not  to  risk  a 
second  time  the  loss  of  such  advantages  as  tboue 
vHiich  she  had  once  wantonly  thrown  away.  Tbe 
Governor  of  Massacbosetts,  who  was  in  London 
about  tbe  same  time,  in  wrttiitg  to  one  of  bin 
friends  |n   America,  <tescribed  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  had  been  below  tbe  bar  during 
a  debate  in  which  Lord  Chatham  proposed  k 
motion,  (be  object  of  which  would  have  been  (<• 
conciliate  America,  but  without  success.    The  ' 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  said  to  his  corres*-^ 
pendent,  **  the  greater  part  of  the  Peers  were 
so  ignorant,  that.  I  could  not  but  forai  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  their  abilities  (  and  that  thf^ 
country  should  claim  the  sovereignty  over  tbree 
millions  of  people  (not  six  millions)  appears  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities,  since  tbusct 
who  legislate  have  scarcely  discretion  enoogb 
to  govern  a  herd  of  swine"   (laughter).    Tbia 
was  homely  language,  but  it  was  hardly  unde- 
served. The  representations  of  those  who  would 
have  advised  a  more  rational  and  conciliatory 
course  were  disregarded.    They  were  called 
fanatics,  and  accused  of  countenancing  rd>ela« 
The  daqger  which  threatened  the  country  was 
despised ;  the  consequence  was,  that  tbe  pcii* 
tion  was  rejected,  the  evidence  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  the  colonies  of  America  were  lost 
to  this  country  for  ever  I    The  conaequenco 
was,  that  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies,  which,  after  thou« 
sands  of  lives  bad  been  lost,  and  a  hundred  miU 
lions  added  to  our  debt,  ended  in  favour  of  tho 
colonies,  and  thus — to  use  the  words  of  the  bon« 
member  for  WestminsteCf  on  a  former  sight — 
its  brightest  jewel  was  plucked  from  the  Bri-. 
tish  crown.    He  r^oiced  to  see  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  world  on  th»  other 
side  of  the  Atlantlc-^three  millions  of  men 
stru^ling  against  oppression  and  sunnountin|r 
it.    He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  United  Sutes 
had  increased  and  prospered  with  an  increase 
and  prosperity,  till  they  bad  shown  us  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenes  which  any  age  of 
tbe  world  had  ever  displayed — that  of  a  great 
community  of  free  men  governing  tfaemseivea 
cheaply,  and  uniting,  for  tbe  first  time  in  tho 
history  of  republics,  great  justice  with  nmgnat 
nimity ,  and  a  delicate  and  even  affeetiq^  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  tbeir  earliest  deliverers  s 
he  alluded  to  the  late  touching  aad  admirable 
spectacle  exhibited  on  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette 
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U  wilkliMtpwaiMtedhywMMflie  la 
F«r  aodarv  Ubm,  ud  taficieBt  to  wipe 
avajiwever  tbe  iUin  wMcb  was  tappoted  la 
miiacli  In  the  aaflM  of  republic  on  account  of 
Hk  iacmtkade  of  those  of  ancieat  .days  to  tl^ir 
dsfaiden..  The  yonagest  neaiher  mast  racol- 
lect  tet  cenaael  had  been  heard,  and  whoesaes 

■  cases  which  would  bear  aa  exact 

with  the  present.  He  himself,  be-* 
fiwe  he  had  the  honour  of  bciufif  as  be  might 
sij,  introdaced  to  the  ac^aaintance  of  the 
hsase,  had  beea  occupied  far  three  or  four 
neehs  ia  ezamialng  witnesses  at  the  bar  on 
ibe  sabject  nf  the  orders  in  council.  The  know* 
Mge  which  he  acqaired  in  that  way  was  not 
ailhaui  its  asa  three  or  four  years  after,  when 
be  sacceedcd  ia  aholisbin|^  that  abominable  sys- 
tem of  pelicy.  So,  on  the  present  occasion,  Iw 
fcsew  time  the  proceedings  which  be  proposed, 
••old,  if  it  sbcmld  be  allowed,  have  the  effect 
sf  thrawui  much  light  on  the  soliject  of  Ire^ 
Imd.  It  would  he  a  glortoos  exhibition  of 
tympalhy  the  house  representiug  the  people 
sf  fin^amd,  and  the  witnesses  at  the  bar  (be 
tfiTBHtoBt  eif  Ireland.  On  a  former  occasion 
Ibe  house  was  aboat  to  pan  a  bill  which  affected 
As  mtercsta  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  i 
wbereupcHi  they,  with  a  force  and  elegance  of 
iipiimiiMi,  for  winch,  if  he  bad  not  seen  it,  he 
cosMnet  have  giren  credit  to  that  ingenious 

It  body,  addremed  the  boose  in  the 
language: — ^*'  We  have  heard  with 

astottubment  and  dismay  (bat  a  bill 
hmbeaa  ioureduced  into  yoor  hon.  bouse  fbr 
our  utter  extermination,  unheard,  untried,  on- 
iwiihsinnil  We  claim  It  as  our  birth-rlgbt  to 
bs  I  imfriuh  d  with  nor  accusers,  and  heard  by 
csuasul  and  witaesses  at  your  bar  !*'  In  June, 
ntlh,  tim  prayer  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars 
easceoBpUed  with,  and  counsel  and  evidence 
wwu  hemd  at  the  bar.  Let  the  bouse  award  to 
ths  Cctholica  of  Ireland  the  same  justice  that 
thsy  had  mtfted  to  (be  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
sad  he  would  be  content.  Whether  the  bill  were 
secsasery  er  net,  the  passing  or  rejecting  of 
h  ought  to  he  founded  on  evidence  ut  the  bar. 
Above  all,  he  would  have  the  house  to  recol- 
lect, that  ii  they  brought  to  their  bar  witnesses 
vto  would  represent  the  faiterests  of  Ireland, 
thsy  would,  whether  the  bill  should  pass  or  not, 
hy  the  leaadutlon  of  a  lasting,  permanent,  and 
b  tttiry  respect  unexceptionable  concession  to 
lbs  people  of  Irelandi 

Mr.  CI  T.  Wpm  objected  to  the  motion,  be- 
cause It  urua  iaooosisient  with  tbe  general  usage 
sf  purliuBCflL  The  teamed  gent,  had  supposed 
tet  tbe  oppodtioa  which  was  likely  to  be  made 
le  his  notion  proceeded  from  a  disposition  to 
ptcas  the  blU  with  unusual  expedition.  Such  a 
charge  was  made  with  an  111  grace,  after  four 
uighta  had  been  consusied  in  debating— a  cir- 
cmnsCnace  which  he  believed  had  never  occur- 
red before  la  parliamentary  history.  It  was 
ssid  that  the  bill  condemned  tts  Catholk  body— 
Although  in  truth,  its  object  was  to  put  down 
ail  aaanfistlnas  which,  under  the  garb  of  reli- 
were  in  Ikct  political  bodieih    It  was  said, 

the  prayer  ef  the  petition  should  be 
to,  the  Catholics  would  have  nobody  io 
ms  In  tha|  house.    That  was  not  the 
There  were  many  members  <yf  that  bouse 
who  would  represent  the  Catholics  and  speak 
their  sentiments.  He  would  endeavour  to  quote 
precedents  for  guiding  the  conduct  of  the 
OB  the  present  occasion.    In  1786,  a  bill 
bMrodlMCd  for  regulathig  the  dumlion  of 


th^  pall  at  electiohs.  The  tden  ifiember  for 
Westminster  presented  a  petition  from  his  con«. 
stitoeats,  praying  that  (hey  might  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  tbe  measure.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  which  afiected 
Westmiaster  any  more  than  any  other  town  or 
borough  in  the  kiagdom.  The  house  divided  on 
the  question,  and  the  great  m^ority  of  tbe 
house  decided  against  it  He  was  the  more 
surprised  at  the  learned  gent.'s  line  of  argument, 
as  be  recollected  that  four  years  ago,  when  be 
(Mr.  Wynn)  presented  a  petition  from  a  most 
respectable  individual,  begging  that  he  might 
be  heard  at  the  bar,  as  the  next  friend  to  a  body 
of  negroes,  on  the  ground  that  the  negroes  were 
In  the  situation  of  minors,  and  could  not  act 
for  themselves,  against  a  bill,  which  had  been 
introduced,  to  remove  them  from  an  island, 
where  they  had  been  born,  and  long  resided, 
the  learned  member  objected,  that  if  the  peti 
tion  should  be  granted,  tbe  house  would  next 
have  a  person  coming  forward  as  next  friend  to 
the  people  of  England.  With  regard  to  the 
soldier*s  case,  it  had  not,  he  believed,  been 
stated  on  his  (tide  of  the  house,  whether  the  man 
was  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  (hear,  bear). 
All  that  had  been  contended  for  was,  that  It 
was  subversive  of  justice,  that  (he  case  of  any 
individual  should  be  prejudged  before  bis  trial 
(bear,  bear).  He  required  no  other  evidence 
to  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  bill  than  what  he 
found  in  the  declared  and  acknowledged  acts  of 
tbe  Association. 

Sir  J,  Vorki  said,  that  if  the  learned  member 
could  persuade  him,  that  by  bringing  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  the  bar,  the  two  conn- 
tries  would  shake  hands  so  as  never  to  part  (a 
laujrh),  he  would  surrender  all  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.    But  he  had  heard  precisely  the  same 
threats  of  separation  and  invasion,  for  tbe  last 
twenty.five  years.    He  believed,  however,  that 
when  the  bill  before  the  bouse  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  learned  gent.*s 
friends  would  sit  down  as  quietly  as  he  himself 
had  just  now  done  (a  laugh).    He  remembered 
that  daring  the  rebellion  in  1798,  when  ho  was 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  sup- 
plies being  landed,  be  observed  the  Emerald 
Isle  from  Cape  Clear,  and  he  happened  to  say 
to  bis  master,  it  was  a  pity  that  the  potatoe,  thie 
bread  of  Ireland,  shoo  Id  always  keep  her  in  a 
bad  state.    To  which  the  master  replied,  *'  that 
England  would  never  get  any  good  of  her  till  she 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  underwater.*'  That, 
be  said,  would  keep  her  cool,  and  then  she  would 
see  bow  much  old  England  had  done  for  her. 
What  was  the  fact  ?    In  financial  matters  the 
greatest  consideretioo  was  paid  to  Ireland,  and 
only  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
was  furnished  by  her.   When  the  people  of  Ire^ 
land  Were  recently  in  a  state  of  starvation,  the 
people  of  England  generonslv  put  their  hands 
io  their  pockets,  and  subscribed  500,000L  for 
their  relief.     Was  Parliament  to  have  the  old 
story  about  **  six  millions  of  (heir  fellow-sub- 
jects" dinned  into  their  ears  for  ever  ?   It  was 
said,  that  granting  the  Catholic  question  would 
content  the  people  df  Ireland.    Tbe  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  care  two  bad  potetoes  about  the 
matter    (laughter).    If  Government  declared 
that  tbe  measure  which,  they  bad  introduced 
was  necessary,  he  would  support  It,  let  the  con« 
sequences  be  what  tbev  might. 

Mr.  Hobkmue  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
the  house  could  commit  sudi  an  act  of  i^fustlce 
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as  to  refine  to  hear  the  AMociatfon  throvgli 
tbeir  conniel.  The  rt  bon.  gent  (Mr.  Wyoa) 
had  foroisbed  himself  with  precedeoti  to  oppose 
4he  motioB,  as  the  ri|^t  Ium.  Sec.  for  Irelaad 
had  with  cases  to  support  the  bilK  He  loiew 
not  better  bow  to  characterise  tlie  precedents 
than  by  declaring  tliat  they  were  as  good  as  the 
cases,  and  neither  was  good  for  any  thing — Bi 
tu  viiulA  digfutM  ei  hie  Minbters  seemed  to 
have  determined  beforehand  to  deal  with  the 
Association  in  a  particolar  way,  and  not  to 
allow  any  circumstances  to  change  their  deter- 
mination. A  proof  of  this  was  to  be  foand  In 
tb'!  manner  in  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  re- 
fused to  bold  any  communication  with  Bir* 
Eneas  McDonnell,  who  bad  requested  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
because,  forsooth,  he  was  Secretory  to  the  As- 
sociation. His  lordKbip*s  conduct  reminded 
him  of  M.  Vortot,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
siege  of  Rhodes.  A  frie  nd ,  to  whom  he  had  shown 
the  work,  called  upon  him  to  say  that  lie  could 
furnish  him  with  Berersl  facts,  and  moreorer 
point  out  sundry  inaccuracies  in  the  manoscript 
The  Abb^  replied,  *'  Je  n*en  douie  jiomf,  ef 
fen  iuisfaekSt  maU  que  voulet-voui  fJeVaifaiV* 
This  was  plainly  a  cas.e  in  which  counsel  ought 
to  be  heard ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  house 
would  yet  reject  a  measure  so  fraught  with 
danger  and  difficulty. 

The  SoUdior-Oentral  was  content  to  look  at 
the  question  as  to  bearing  counsel  upon  the 
measure,  in  this  way — had  the  bouse  already 
before  it,  or  had  it  not,  materials  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  coming  to  a  decision  ?  He  thought 
that  it  had  amply;  and  that  without  resorting 
to  a  single  fact  which  was  not  admitted  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  First,  it  was  not 
denied  that  the  Association  represented  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  next,  it  was  admitted,  that 
this  Association,  upon  Its  own  showing,  was 
formed  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  whether 
locator  general,  which  affected  the  Irish  people. 
Here  then  was  a  body  of  delegates — though  not 
formally  so — meeting  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. In  fact,  the  printed  resolutions  of  the  Aa- 
Bociation,  which  had  been  «enfito/ed  through  Ire- 
land (a  laugh),  were  decisive  proof  of  tbis  fact. 
The  Association  took  upon  itself,  farther,  a 
direct  financial  character;  and  whether  its 
levies  were  made  by  toxes  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
voluntary  contribution,  he  considered  to  be  a 
flimsy  distinction.  It  was  either  illegal,  or  led 
to  illegality.  According  to  Rex  v.  Dolby ^  no  per- 
son contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Association 
could  sit  as  a  juror,  or  be  examined  as  a  witness 
on  any  tiial  in  which  that  Association  was  con- 
cerned. Then,  as  almost  every  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land was  a  subscriber  to  the  rent,  scarcely  erne 
In  a  hundred  could  be  in  a  condition  either  to 
sit  as  a  juror,  or  to  give  evidence  as  a  witoess, 
In  any  such  cause.  If  f  ounter-associations  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  disabilities  on 
their  part  would  be  equally  created,  until  the 
thing  woald  end  in  a  stoppage  of  all  justice 
throughoot  the  country.  Whether  the  subscrip- 
tion paid  to  this  Association  were  voluntary  or 
compelled,  it  was  illegal.  But  it  was  said  to 
be  voluntary :  let  the  houue  see  how  it  was  col- 
lected. A  register  was  kept  of  those  who  gave, 
and  of  those  who  refused  to  give ;  and  this  re- 

f  later  was  exhibited  at  every  general  meeting* 
'hose  who  did  not  give,  it  woold  be  remem- 
oered,  the  priest  who  went  round  had  power  to 
•zconunanicate.  But  If  there  were  no  fear  of 
•ffendtog  the  priesH  by  a  refasal  to  conlribato, 


WBs  there  no  disitkn  to  be  naAe  «  narked 
character^to  be  pat  down  In  the  black  bodk  ? 
He  shpold  be  inclined  to  say  of  this  volnatary 
contribotion,  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  the 
ooa^^  d'^ttre,  in  reply  to  mom  one  who  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  an  order  to  the  Dean 
aad  Chapter  to  elect,  but  only  a  recommen- 
dation. **  Recommendation  I'*  said  that  emi- 
nent person — *^  Yes,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
when  yon  tbnew  a  man  oot  of  a  two  pair  of 
stoirs  window,  and  recommended  him  to  fall  to  the 
ground**  (a  laugh).  But  suppose  the  contribu- 
tions voluntary :  such  in  general,  were  not 
lawful,  without  a  licence  from  the  Crown.  In 
the  time  of  Atterbury,  who  was  known  to  have 
friendships  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  certoin 
sums  of  money  had  been  collected  by  the 
scheme  of  a  charity  sermon,  and  the  bishop 
was  believed  to  have  disposed  of  them  in  that 
quarter.  Now,  for  preaching  that  charity 
sermon  a  clergyman  haa  been  prosecuted  ;  and 
the  judge  told  the  jury  that  tnn  practke  was 
dangerous,  and  that  it  was  an  in  vadon  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  end  of  the  Legislature. 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  was  illegal  to  raise  money  by 
contribution  in  a  church,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  charity,  except  by  licence  from  the  crown. 
And  what  was  this  laillr  but  merely  reasonable  t 
The  Crown  had  not  the  power  of  the  poi^e 
against  the  people ;  and  therefore  it  was  un- 
constitutional that  the  people  should  have  the 
power  of  the  purse  against  the  Crown.  Ha 
had  gone  back  to  the  time  of  Atterbury  for 
this  case ;  but  the  principle  had  been  acknow* 
ledged  much  later.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  1794, 
when  the  question  arose,  whether  the  Crown 
could  receive  a  voluntary  contribution— ^d 
been  the  first  to  declare  such  a  course  uncon- 
stitutional. That  money  was  to  have  been 
paid  into  the  hands  of  ministers  |  it  was  for  a 
purpose  which  Parliament  bad  already  recog- 
nized— the  furnishing  equipment  for  the  war  » 
and  yet  Mr.  Sheridan  had  said,  ^  Compulsory 
gifts  are  one  offence,  and  gifts  however  free, 
are  another ;  but  one  course,  no  less  than  the 
other,  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  this  house ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  ought  to  be  sent  to  take  the 
chairman  of  any  meeting  attempting  such  a 
coarse  into  custody.*'  But  to  return  to  the 
petition  before  the  honse.  The  prayer  was 
to  be  beard,  not  merely  by  counsel  but  by 
witaesses.  They  would  call  witoesses  to  show 
that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  had  never  done  any  act,  or  made  any  de- 
claration, calculated  to  excite  alarm  or  exas- 
perate anhnositv.  What,  then,  these  witnesses 
were  to  give  evidence,  not  as  to  facts,  but  as  to 
intentions  I  They  were  to  ftirnisb  the  bouse 
with  their  opinions,  not  with  accounts  of  that 
which  actually  had  been  done  !  He  wanted  no- 
thing of  thiftkind — no  argnmenta  and  deductions. 
There  might  be  thirty  witoesses,  or  twice 
thirty,  for  aaght  he  knew.  No  doubt  thirty 
witnesws  might  be  fonad  to  say,  that  to  kaie  a 
Protestant  meant  to  Ism  a  Protestant,  and  that 
to  adyore  one  party  by  the  hatred  thev  bore 
another  was  not  to  excite  aaimosities  (cheers). 
Hon.  genttemen  tolked  of  precedent  in  the 
case  I  but  what  counsel  had  been  waited  for 
three  years  ago»  when  a  bill  to  limit  the  esto- 
blisbment  of  societies  In  Ireland  had  been 
passed  }  It  was  wild  to^  talk  of  privileges  by 
tile  letter:  by  the  bill  of  richts»  it  was  said 
that  the  sabiects  of  England  might  ana  I  hat 
who  would  hav«  thovght  of  caliiiig  witmiwib 
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jrwn  hmky  when  tb»  Mdltlous  raeetfogi* 
ircre    under   discmnon,   to   ibow  that 
bidBetdf  Bwn  nught  auemble  to  practiie  mili- 
tMtj  ezcrcMft  ?    Now,  he  had  aBSumed  nothing 
as  t  Act,  which  wu  denied  by  the  supporters 
•r  (he  AMocintion.     He  a4niitted  that  wit- 
■eaee  and  conniel  liad  frequently  been  heard 
ii  caict  depending  upon  general  principles ; 
hot  thai  hud  always  been  in  cases  where  the 
k«»ie   had    not  fiicts   sufficient   to   legislate 
B^«  before  it.     In  conclusiont  he  opposed 
ds  hearing  of  counsel   in  the  present  case,  as 
•8  imecessary  consumption  of  time  (cheers). 
Ur^fyriug  Rke  said,  that  the  evidence  ten- 
ured to  the  house  was  widely  different  from 
evidence  of  impression  and  opinion.     Every 
paper,  every  document,  which  the  Association 
Hdtwtt  received  or  issued  since  its  fomia- 
tMs,  was  now  within  the  reach  of  the  house ; 
sad  was  it  possible  that  hon.  members  would 
proceed  upon  the  worst  evidence  when  the  best 
vu  In  their  power  (loud  cheers)  ?    For  prece- 
4«atlA  a  case  like  this  he  did  not  care )  the 
■easore    contemplated  was  wholly  unprece- 
dested;  bat    precedent    he  had  tor  hearing 
cMQieU  and  that  of  no  slight  authority,  as  it 
related  to  a  Catholic  case  in  the  reign  of  King 
Asae  (much  laughing).    In  the  year  1698  an 
act  had  been   introduced  in  the  Irish  pariia- 
■est  for  ^'  providing  for  the  greater  security  of 
Ui  lf^csty*s  person  and  Government.*'    This 
■ifht  be  callea  a  pretty  general  measure,  but 
a  provnion  was  inserteid  which,  the  Catholics 
tkoaght,     affected    them,    and     counsel    had 
Was  heard  against  it,  upon  petition,  before 
it  was  passed.    In  the  year  1703,  another  bill 
liad  been  broogfat  in  **  to  prevent  the  further 
^wth  of  Popery  ;**  and  against  that  bill,  as 
well  as  the  former^  counsel  had  been  heard. 
Again,  in  (he  ^ear  1715,  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, preacribing  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
be  (aken  in  certain  new  cases.    Against  that 
bill  counsel  were  heard,  and  the  cUuse  com- 
pulsed of  was  accordini^ly  expunged  (loud 
ckecn).     He  cautioned  the  house  against  the 
nfBtal  of  the  present  motion.    If  it  were  re- 
faied,the  Irish  would  have  Just  cause  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  treated  worse  than  their 
t8ces(ors  had  been  in  the  reigns  of  King  Wil- 
TuBi  and  Queen  Anne  (hear,  hear).     It  would 
tppear  from  the  speech  of  the  rt.  hon.  Sec. 
(Casning),  that  the  great  obstacles  with  which 
tke  CadMllc  question  had  now  to  struggle,  did 
sot  lie  in  the  opposition  of  a  noble  and  learned 
pensn  in  another  place,  but  in  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  proposed  respecting  church  pro- 
My  hi  Ireland  by  the  meoaber  for  Aberdeen, 
nhatever  might  have  been  the  merits  of  those 
RsolntionB,  the  Catholics  had  nothing  to  do  with 
thraa«    The  Catholics  were  accused  of  having 
lapported  the  proposition  about  the  reformation 
ef  as  tithe   system  in  Ireland     When  that 
^estion  arose,  he  had  found  it  necessary,  in 
the  disclmrge  of  his  duty,  to  send  round  the  re- 
■olatirns  to   Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
^^en.    Amongst  otliers  he  had  sent  them  to 
lord  Kenmare,  but  he  refused  to  sign,  alle- 
flag,  that  as  a  Catholic  be  was  unwilling  to 
iateiilere  with  the  tithe  system  of  the  Bsta- 
bfiAed  Church.    This  feeling  was  notceollned 
te  Lard  Kenmare  i  it  was,  he  had  no  doubt, 
Sncnlwith  the  sound  part  of  the  Catholic 
P^^fliliun.    It  was  asked  some  time  back,  in 
A  fi^iimjij   above  stairs,  when  a  Catholic 
P'te  las'teder  ezaminationy  wliether,  If  the 


Catholic,  question  vrere  cnnlsd^  the  OnthoOc 
priesthood  would  look  for  a  monopoly,  or  for 
any  part  of  the  tithe  property  ?  The  answer 
wasy  that,  though  undoubtedly  they  were  not 
indifferent  to  some  provision,  they  were  far 
from  thinking  of  any  proviaion  from  the  tithes  $ 
and  after  the  example  of  the  effects  of  that 
svstem  in  the  other  church,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  that  sourceof  emolument  would  add  to 
(heir  comfort,  or  to  their  respectability  among 
the  people.  He  concluded,  by  reminding  the 
house,  tht^i  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  were 
now  at  their  bar  praying  to  be  heard ;  and  he 
added,  that  if  their  prayer  were  refused,  even 
the  oldest  member  amongst  them  might  live  to 
repent  it  (cheers). 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  without  going  into  an 
examination  of  what  was  done  in  the  cose  of 
the  provinces  of  America,  or  enquiring  into 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Catholics— 
topics  which  had  been  referred  to  in  no  very 
discreet  terms — ^he  would  content  himself  with 
asking  whether  this  was  a  question  consistont 
with  the  usage  of  Parliament,  or  required  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  Catholics }  If  both 
were  answered  in  tie  normative,  he  would 
consent  to  the  proposition,  but  if  not,  he  would 
reject  it,  with  all  its  consequences.  With 
respect  to  precedents,  if  he  found  that  the  uni- 
form stream  of  parliamentary  usage  were 
against  the  present  motion,  he  could  not  re- 
pugn the  general  principle  on  which  Parlia- 
ment had  been  wont  to  acu  Now  he  conceived 
the  principle  to  be,  that  Parliament  would 
hear  counsel  in  all  cases  where  the  private  or 
personal  rights  of  individuals  were  to  be  in- 
terfered wi&  in  any  general  measure.  In  such 
case  they  acted  as  a  court  of  Judicature,  where 
all  parties  interested  in  the  case  Were  allowed 
to  be  heard  ;  and  be  apprehended  that  all  the 
precedents  quoted  on  the  other  side  fell  within 
this  description.  The  case  of  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  with  which  the  hon.  member  oppo- 
site had  wound  up  his  climax,  was  widiln  this 
rule.  They  claimed  to  be  heand  against  a  bill, 
not  as  sobjecting  them  to  penalties  in  common 
with  others,  but  as  imposing  a  peculiar  pe- 
nalty upon  them  alone :  they  claimed  it  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  he  had  cited,  and 
(hey  were  accordingly  heard  at  the  bar.  It 
was  plain,  therefore,  that  this  case  was  not  At 
all  in  poinu  But  if  (he  house  agreed  to  hear 
counsel  and  witnesses  on  the  present  questiM, 
what  bill  could  be  introduced,  on  which  some 
parties  would  not  daini  the  same  privilege  ? 
The  Habeas  Corpus.  Suspension  bill  had  been 
passed  without  any  snch  claim  i  but  if  the 
present  motion  were  carried,  even  oa  snch  a 
measure  parties  would  claim  to  be  heard.  The 
alien  act  had  been  mentioned;  but  that  bill 
had  been  passed,  without  any  such  clatas  being 
recognized  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  and  so, 
in  fut,  had  all  the  general  measures  of  the 
last  ten  years.  If  the  claim  were  admitted, 
no  public  measure  npon  which  any  individuals 
might  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
could  hereafter  pass  without  hearing  counsel  at 
the  bar.  It  was  well  known  that  a  counsel 
never  thought  of  any  extended  interests  or 
principles  s  he  looked  onlv  to  the  advantage 
of  his  client.  He  could  cite  a  memorable  U- 
Instration  of  this  in  the  instance  of  the  learned 
gent.,  who,  on  the  trial  of  the  Qneen,  had  em- 
phatically declared,  that,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might  to  the  conntry,  he  could  look 
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to  tib  othtr  Inhtteth  ihkh  tho«e  of  biil  tlieiit^ 
Hfe  did  not  meifta  t^  defiv  the  josilce  of 
thst  db«trine,  bat  hb  wiBlied  tbo  hodie  to 
tee  wfa&t  would  be  ft!  effbct  in  k  ca46 
like  tbis.  Tbe  wbole  privile^  of  genehil  dH^ 
«iMslon  would  be  cut  apt  and 'geDtleiil(<n  not 
Bcctt«tomed  to  pnrfetdOnal  habits  Of  iptidrklog, 
nvOUld  be  completely  oT^rborOe  by  toumel. 
ile  remeUibered  that  laU  ieMioti,  wb^n  tUe 
Marine  Insurance  bill  wak  biifore  tbebduie, 
there  fvere  not  fewer  than  bIjk  Wig^  at  one  tiioe 
at  their  bar  |  and  if  so  limited  an  iDterest  conld 
neod  six,  what  nombe^mi^ tnOt.be  tent  by  all 
tbe  Catholics  of  Iceland.  He  recollected  on 
(that  occasion,  that  when  four  Of  tbe  lealrned 
counsel  had  eihausted  themselves  in  addressiOf; 
the  house,  Ab  iiDploriOfc  ioOk  Wils  cast  towards 
tbe  reniaiofof  tWo,  as  if  to  enti'eat  their  silence } 
bot  the  interests  of  their  clioifts  WHs  pafa- 
raonntf  and  the  look  was  cast  in  vaiti.  nfaen 
the  bill  before  alluded  to,  for  authoricid;  the 
removal  of  some  II?  est  India  slaves  fVom  one 
island  to  another  was  before  the  house,  a  bctoe- 
volent  person  wished  to  have  counsel  heard, 
on  the  fcround  thai  the  proposed  reiilotal  was 
wholly  against  the  wills  of  the  nejcroes.  Oh 
that  occasion,  the  learned  gent.  (Mr.  Bfpitgham) 
bad  stated,  that  if  Mr.  Stepheh  were  heard  as 
next  of  kin  to  the  blacks,  sonle  Oth^rcdufasel, 
on  some  future  question,  would  pray  to  be 
heard,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  whole  people  of 
BngianU — though  if  the  principle  iiobld  foe 
wdmitted  in  any  case,  that  was  one  ih  whieh  an 
exception  might  be  made:  yet  so  persuaded 
was  he,  after  hearing  the  learttfed  getlt^s  elo- 
quent appeal,  of  tbe  bad  cooseilUeUCes  of  such 
a  precedent,  that  he  voted  against  it  (hear, 
hear).  He  could  not  be  swayed  on  this  oc- 
casion by  any  fear  that  the  consequences  of 
refusing  this  prayer  would  lead  to  any 
«vent  as  had  happened  with  respect  to 
to  the  Provinces  of  North  America.  He 
Imd  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  Catholics  to 
anticipate  any  such  result;  and  be  was  sur- 
prised that  even  a  hint  of  the  kind  should  have 
come  from  their  defenders.  Could  he  suspect 
them  of  such  intentions,  his  objections  to  the 
Catholic  claims  would  be  increased,  ten*fold. 
Then  leaving  the  question  of  precedent,  he 
would  come  to  the  only  other  ground  on  which 
•this  motion  could  rest — that  of  supplying  bet- 
ter evidence  than  had  been  afforded  Us  a  basb 
for  the  measure  against  which  tbe  Cifhblics 
claimed  to  be  beard.  It  was  stabsd  that  we  had 
no  instance  of  such  a  bHl  having  been  introduced 
witboiit  previous  comhiUnicaiion  fnnb  tbe 
Crown,  or  documents  to  show  iits  faecessity 
being  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  house. 
This  was  not  the  Ihct.  The  Habeas  Corptis 
Act  had  been  suspended  more  than  Ohce, 
without  any  such  preluninaries.  The  faoliie, 
in  those  and  othe^  instances,  had  acted  upoti 
the  notoriety  of  the  fiicts.  When  the  Conven. 
tion  Act  passed  the  Irish  PaHkment,  In  lt9S, 
there  was  no  communication Aiistai  Gbvertameht, 
BO  papers  laid  befoce  the  house,  nb  committee 
of  inqaii^.  It  was  true,  the  Lol^  had  a  eottv- 
nittees  but  itwM<israho<lher  {Uttrpbsej  anflita 
their  report,  they  noticed  ilte  Ojcisteocift  and 
the  dangerous  tendeacy  of  aisemblies,  fcting 
by  branch  raranrittees,  and  collectiiig  volun- 
tary sdbsdrlptions;  asd  ota  this  report,  and  the 
notoriety  of  the  fiscts  to  which  it  alluded,  the 
ParHaanent  praceddad.  In  the  sanhe  way  it 
paped  an  act  fa  U95j   for  the  more  eff»c« 


ttiol  sup^esriofl  of  unlawful  ussemblfet. 
Without  Waiting  for,  or  requiring  any  such  evi- 
d^ce.  Parliament  did  thefi,  what  he  hoped  it 
would  do  now  i  it  legislated  on  the  notoriety 
Of  the  fittits.  There  werfe  oU  the  present  occa- 
sion tio  green-bagfe— 'do  seifiiet  or  select  c&ta^ 
mlttees.  Which  on  a  fbrtner  occasioo  hhd  been 
so  viOletttl^  eottdOmned ;  but uritdsterg  had  cosae 
fbfward,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility^ 
and  Wei^  now  blamed  for  adopting  that  con- 
dnct  which  they  had  before  been  blamed  for 
not  adoptiiig.  The  measure  was  Introduced 
fbr  the  burpoKe  of  putting  dowd  secret 
societies  of  every  ki^  (cheers  firOm theOppo- 
sltidn).  He  understood  the  nature  of  ihcMe 
cheers.  They  insinuated  that  he  Would  sup- 
port societies  on  ode  side  $  and  how,  for  An 
appeantnce  of  conriistoncy,  would  kgrtb  to  a 
measure  Which  afle^t^d  to  put  them  down  In 
both.  He  hitd  no  truck  feeling.  He  had  flrom 
the  first  expressed  his  dislike  of  Ull  party  asso- 
ciations ;  and  two  yfUn  ago,  wheit  a  measiffe 
was  introducdd  (br  puttlUg  down  the  Orange 
locieties,  he  gave  it  his  support— though  be 
Blust  say  that  be  did  tiot  then  hear  any  of  tbe 
cohititiitional  scruples  whicb  Were  mrw  avowed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  (hear,  hetfr). 
The  aiisociatiohs  thi^n  atCsched  Were  not  mcfch 
in  fkvodr  with  gentlemen  ojiposite,  which  jler^ 
hups  would  account  for  their  silence  (faeaf, 
hear).  The  act  which  wa(s  then  passed, 
had  oe^n  grounded  on  notorii^y  alon^ ;  and  h^ 
appr^hehded,  that  if  Aldehilan  Kitig,  Who  had 
appeai^ed  at  their  bur  on  ode  occastont  hiid 
coihe  fbfward,  and  aVoWed  himself  as  tho 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  Orange  lod^a, 
and  bad  prayed  to  be  heard  aeainst  the  mea- 
sure, that  his  prayer  would  have  miit  vrith 
but  a  cold  reception  from  gentlemen  opposite 
(cheerii).  If  this  were  a  condemnatoty  mea- 
sure, and  Were  to  have  a  retro-active  effect, 
then,  indeed,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioiieri 
might  be  reasonably  beard,  and  allowed ;  but  it 
was  not  intended  to  have  any  such  eifect,althonf  h 
the  learned  gent  had  called  It  a  condemnatory 
bill,  in  order  to  justify  his  motion.  To  come 
to  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  motion,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  evidenOe  not  already 
before  tbe  house,  he  would  contend  that  there 
was  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  in* 
jurious  tendency  of  this  Association.  Withoot 
taking  tbe  intemperate  speeclies  of  one  or 
more  members  of  this  body,  he  could  demon* 
strate  their  pefnlciidus  tendency  from  one  of  their 
latest  acts,  a  pedtmn  of  the  17th  of  Feb.  last  It 
was  th^re  fctatOd  that  *«  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
fblt  the  necessity  of  bestirring  thenuelves  in 
their  own  affiiiirs,  and  it  was  deeihed  right  to 
enter  Into  ah  assoclatton  to  pitrtnote  thogiuend 
ihieoest  Of  th«ir  body,  atad  to  britag  fH-equently 
ttiider  the  notice  of  Parliament  their  griev- 
ances, and  tbe  delays  in  redressing  them.** 
Was  not  that  like  an  avowal  of  their  repre« 
tentative  power  (no,  no,  from  the  Opposition 
vide ;  hear,  hear !  from  the  Ministerial)  ?  Tbe 
l^etiUon  concluded  with  a  prayer  ^  that  no 
nteusuie  should  be  adopted  against  the  Cadiolic 
Assdciation,  Or  against  any  j^ortion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic peoplO  of  Ireland,  witbodt  first  afibrd* 
ing'  die  petitioners  a  full  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating their  principles  and  conduct  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  and  to  be  heard,  if  fiecessary, 
as  well  by  Witnesses,  as  bv  their  connsol." 
That  passage,  he  maintained,  amnanted  to  an 
admission  of  their  representative  capacity  at 
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(m«  ao»  9mA  hear,  hear)..  He  did  not 
difUnctioa  as  to  direct  aod  virtQal 
in.  In  |»abttcly  addmsijii^  Par- 
lor tlie  redren  of  grievaoces,  they  af- 
leaBt  an  admiision  of  thf  ir  existence 
«a«  hody*  and  the  hbaie  abpuld  never  forget 
that  ihnj  were  a  body  who  bad  ^^lembled 
tvfply  tiwpe  since  the  nonthi  of  Oclober. 
They  WW  4ti»  a  b^dy  who  appointed  covmttr 
tees  of  famMOt^'  grieyancet,  aod  ed^catioo• 
Vat  it  t*  be  allowed  that  men  should  thug 
warp  the  privilege  and  practice  of  a  Parlia- 
mtmtt  and  these  men  fonning  an  assembly,  of 
which  Any  van  mifcht  become  a  member  who 
pai4^  Kainea.  The  petitioners  denied  the 
char]ge  oC  levying  contrlhations.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  coald  legally  eofdrce 
the  payiaent  of  those  contributJoos«  but  there 
was  a  jsoral  as  well  as  a  legal  inflneace,  aod 
that  the  J  did  not  fail  to  take  advaola^e  of. 
The  names  of  subscribers  were  publicly  read 
at  the  parochial  meetings.  Was  it  no  exercise 
of  iheir  power  that  the  names  of  those  who  did 
iirlbnte  sboald  he  placed  in  their  black 
la  a  learned  frieod  had  called  it  ?  But 
he  the  subscriptions  volontary,  or  involuntary, 
was  it  to  be  home  that  funds  should  be  thus 
caUccted  for  tjK  purpose  of  securing  the 
pieas — r<ar  prosecoting  all  who  might  iojuj-e 
Catholics,  and  for  opposing  Qrangemeo  i 
Ce«U  an  association  with  such  objects  be  car- 
ried on  without  irritating  the  public  mind  in  Ire- 
land? Ue  woald  not  pot  bis  own  construction  on 
thrir  ob,^cts :  let  their  own  public  document 
speak  for  tliem.  The  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
cbiion  appointed  to  consider  the  necewity  of 
raising  subscriptions,  state  in  their  report, 
'*  iJiat  it  iras  necessary  to  have  pecuniary  re- 
soorcesy  to  animate  and  give  effect  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Irish  people.*'  Now,  these  resoln- 
tioas  were  followed  by  on  act,  which  was  in 
ilsdf  ^cnlatad  to  excite  the  strongest  suspi- 
cioB,  and  to  awakens  feelings  of  alarm,  which 
it  -pflT^  ^  difif:nlt  to  allay.  On  the  very 
lame  day  tlwt  they  declared  the  necessity  of 
Ttisiqg  a  supply  of  40^0001  **  to  imimate  the 
cnefgics  of  tne  Irish  people'*-^on  the  s^me 
day  Chat  those  people  wore  called  opo^  >*  by 
the  hate  they  nore  to  .Orange.9ieii,*'  to  for- 
ward ihe  views  of  the  Association,  they  uoaiH'- 
ly  elected  into  their  body,  Mr.  Hamilton 
la'  the  letter  of  the  secretary  com* 
Ifcpt  address,  he  spoke  of  his 
eiectiaa  baHiy  been  voted,  ytVih  an  eqthn- 
sissm  nad  nnaaimity  seldom  witnessed :  that 
oa  Hb  mention  of  his  beloved  and  honoured 
aaaw,  it  wan  hailed  with  the  applause  which 
was  «gi  oece  the  tcstpsony  to,  and  the  rewfird 
of  a  life  wUch  had  becfi  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  conotry.  With  ircspect  to  Mr.  Rowan, 
a  seciet  committee  of  the  Irivh  House  of 
Loffdi  wUch  sat  in  ^e  year  1799,  stated  jn 
thekreDort,thatia  April  1794,  a  Mr.^ackson, 
an  Eagllsb  clergyman,  came  oytr  to  Ireland 
fram  the  Directory  of  France,  to  arrange  the 
platt  of  a  Fratfch  invasion  of  .that  country. 
Mr.  Jackson  sIHed  that  he  met,  and  had  several 
ioicrvlewa  and  conversations  on  the  subject  of 
his  ndsiiaa  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  a  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  United  irishmen,  who  had 
siace  led  the  conntry,  and  had  been  attainted 
ef  hi|^  ireafeoo.  He  had  also  oiAt  a  Mr.  Wolfe 
Tooa,  aAn  had  escaped^  and  was  re«taken  on ; 
tasid  aRcncli  ship ;  aod  a  Mr.  fjewins,  a  re.- 
prcaeatabve  from  the  United  Iriahmen  to  the 


F'reiiich  Directory.  XoiTlie  woqU  ask;  if  the 
sentiments  conveyed  in  (he  address  to  Mr. 
Rowajp  w^cre  supposed  to  prevail  amon^t  the 
six  millions  Qf  Irisfi  Catholics,  what  was  tliere- 
which  could  convince  the  Protestants  of  trc* 
land  or  of  England  that  there  was  no  danger  tif 
be  apprehended  from  a  body  who,  on  the  same 
day  that  they  had  recommended  the  necessity  of 
a  general,  s^b8criptiQQ—H)n  the  same  day  Oiattl|ey> 
had  spoken  of  t|ie  haM«d  they  bore  to  Orange- 
men, bad  vntod  sqch'  an  address  t^  a  cpQvicted 
traitor  (loud  ciders)  ^  Was  it  at  all  an  eia^ 
gerat^oo  to  call  su^  an  act  suspicious,  oi; 
would  the  learned  member  ($ir  J.  M^iotosh)*^ 
the  public  profesapr  pf  a  public  ioititutioq^  at- 
tempt to  jnstifs  such  a  proceeding  i/i  aid  qt 
civil  liberty  ?  The  house  we ro  told  of  the  grqiU 
numbers  and  respectability  of  the  Association^ 
It  was  said  to  con^tet  of  *'  Catholic  prelates,, 
peers,  and  bfurooets— of  many  ProtesUnts  of 
noble  families  and  great  posseasioDs~~9f  many 
distinguished  members  of  high  and  learned  pro- 
fessions—of  commercial  men  of  great  wealth 
and  character — of  couotrv  gentloomn,  fanners, 
traders  and  substantial  citizens.^'  He  would- 
not  deny  this;  but  he  would  contendt  that  if  it 
proved  any  thing,  it  proved  too  much;  the 
greater  the  influence,  the  more  mischioToiis  the 
proceediqgn  of  such  n  body  were  like  to  be» 
It  wc^  not  ip  an^  private  surmises  of  his  own, 
but  in  the  rac^rjied  aits'  of  tlje  Assoiciation)  thst 
be  looked  fiur  grounds  for  passing  tjliis  bUlj  VivV 
feeling  that'll  was  acting  upOn  strictly  pArlia- 
mentary  grounds, be  should,  with  that  confidcii/re 
which  the  sense  of  right  always  inspired,  give 
bis  vote  most  conscientiously  again&tliearing  the 
petitioners  at  the  bar  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  C.  tf.  ffuichinum  protested  against  the 
practice  of  bringing  the  conduct  of  individuals^ 
who  were  not  present  to  defend  themselves, 
under  the -consideration  of  Parliament,  and  waa 
grieved  at  the  rt.  bon.  Secretary's  allusion  to  the 
CA)ndi|ct  of  Mr.  Rowan.  Now  he  happened  to 
be  in  Dublin  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Rowan  was 
obliged  to  leave  .the  country  {  and  he  could  say,. 
in  the  language  of  the  Association,  that  no  man 
who  left  Ireland  was  ever  more  regretted  and 
l^unented  (hear,  hear).'  Ireland  posseised  ne 
better  nmn ;  no  man  more  respected  for  the  in* 
togrity  of  his  public  principles,  and  the  virtues 
of  his  private  life.  He  had  not  the  hopour 
of  hu  acquaintonce ;  but  he  luiew  that  the 
Aisociatiop  spolLc  the  thoughts  of  all  Ireland 
when  it  used  those  terms  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Rewav's  election,  which  had  been  so 
strongly  reprobated  (hear,  hear).  It  was  im- 
possible for  him,  who  had  lived  hi  Ireland  during 
her  days  of  misfortune,  to  answer  the  assertions 
of  the  rt  boo.  Sec.  without  feelings  of  pain  and 
regret.  He  was  nht  about  to  Justify  those  wh^ 
had  been  condemned  by  the  law  t  bat  he  was 
bound  to  inform  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  that  In  1791  and 
1793  some  of  the  fairest  names  in  Ireland  were 
enrojled  among  the  United  Irishmen  (hear,  hear). 
The  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  to  get 
rid  of  that  odious  system  which  had  so  loag  op- 
prowed  and  degraded  Ireland,  and  whicii  had 
recently  disappciured  in  part  und,er  the  pkcsent 
administration— that  system  which  had  ucca^ 
lioned,  ftrst  of  all,  the  ssbaJion  of  1798,  and 
subsei^uently,  the  disgraceful  Union  of  ISOh 
The  men  who  had  failed  to  overthrow  that  hide- 
ous systejp,  which  mipistc^  had  at  last  thenir 
«eljras  ^andoned,  were  now  branded  ^  rebel^ 
ajM  traiton,   tho«|^  Aey  T^ould  have  bee» 
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|Mitf#d«  If  fttccenffll,  M  patriots  aod  beneftictors 
to  their  country.  Hampden,  and  RuBsell,  and 
lydnev^  were  traitors,  till  the  cause  of  liberty 
floorisned  in  England;  and  if  despotism  bad 
prcTailed,  instead  of  freedom,  they  would  have 
been  so  io  the  present  day.  The  rt  hon.  Sec. 
had  taunted  his  side  of  the  bouse  with  inconsis- 
tency in  declaring  against  the  bill,  after  tbey 
had  received  with  acclamations  the  bill  against 
the  Orange  Societies.  But  those  societies  bad 
been  declared  illegal,  not  only  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  by  the  Chief  justice  of  Ireland; 
whereas  the  Association  was  proved  not  to  be 
illegal  by  new  laws  befang  declared  necessary  to 
put  it  down  (bear,  hear).  The  Orange  Societies 
proscribed  and  oppressed  whole  classes,  whilst 
the  Association  confined  itself  to  holding  forth 
the  arm  of  the  law  in  defence  of  those  whom  the 
Orange  Societies  were  daily  prosecuting  (hear, 
hear).  The  comparison  between  the  two  so. 
cieties  was  a  comparison  between  light  and 
■hade.  How  could  the  house,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  these  pe- 
titioners ?  "  Tour  ministers,**  they  say,  "  have 
grossly  libelled  our  motives  and  conduct  in  the 
speech  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his 
M^esty  ;  upon  that  false  and  scandalous  libel 
they  have  now  introduced  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  us;  in  the  name  of  justice, 
before  you  gag  us  entirely,  we  claim  to  be 
heard  against  this  bill,  which  we  say  is  not 
founded  in  unintentional  mistake,  but  in  a  deli- 
berate falsehood"  (hear,  hear).  How  the  libe- 
ral part  of  the  cabinet  could  refuse  a  request  of 
this  nature,  he  could  not  see ;  he  could  only 
say  that  by  doing  so,  they  were  virtually  mak- 
ing war  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (hear, 
hear),  and  were  allowing  their  Illiberal  col- 
leagues to  drag  them  through  the  dirt  in  a  man- 
ner which  excited  the  compassion  even  of  their 
bitterest  enemies  (hear,  bear).  The  Orange 
fection  had  gained  another  triumph ;  and, 
headed  by  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Peel),  who  was  so 
Infatuated  by  his  prejudices  as  to  become  at 
once  their  representative  and  leader,  had  car- 
ried into  fbll  effect  the  various  objects  which  the 
rt.  hon.  gent,  had  vainly  attempted  whilst  he  held 
Office  under  the  government  of  Ireland  (cheers). 
The  rt.  hon.  gent  had  told  them,  in  very  confi- 
dent lan^ua^re,  that  the  Protestant  feeling  in 
Ireland  was  hostile  to  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
he  denied  It  with  equal  confidence.  The  Orange 
Associations  were  opposed  to  it;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  noise  made  by  their  representatives  in 
that  hou:<e,  and  all  the  eulogies  which  were  he- 
stowed  upon  them  by  some  infatuated  persons, 
they  formed  but  the  fag-end  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland.  He  cautioned  ministers 
as  to  what  they  were  doing.  Seven  millions  of 
Catholics  were  then  at  tbeir  bar ;  and  •  if  the 
bouse  listened  to  their  prayers,  it  might  esta- 
blish on  a  permanent  foundation  the  security  of 
Ihe  empire  (hear,  hear).  He  therefore  con- 
jured it  to' allow  them  to  state  their  case.  If 
they  failed  in  establishing  it,  they  would  at  least 
have  the  satisfoction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
not  been  condemned  unheard.  At  any  rate,  let 
them  not  be  driven  away  with  contempt  or  in- 
sult (hear,  hear).  Let  the  house  remember  the 
consequences  which  had  beftillen  the  country 
after  the  American  commisdoners  had  been 
turned  whh  insolence  from  their  bar.  Let  It  not 
•gain  have  the  humiliation  of  sending  commis- 
0ioners  to  sappHcate  those  whom  it  had  insnlt- 
^,    jft  had  sent  Lord  Carlide{  Mr.  Eden,  and 


Mr.  Clinton,  to  conciliate  America,  when  It.'wur 
too  late ;  let  it  not  again  have  to  undergo  a 
similar  degradation  proceeding  from  similar 
misconduct.  It  was  time  for  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  to  speak  out.  He  would  theref(»rc 
bid  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  beware  how  he  drove  In- 
sailed  millions  to  madness  (great  cheering). 
The  misfortunes  of  Ireland  had  hitherto  arisen 
f^om  her  internal  dissensions ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  moment,  too  mucli  good 
sense  in  all  classes  of  her  people,  no  matter 
whether  they  were  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
Presbyterians,  to  permit  those  dissensions  to 
continue  any  longer  to  her  disadvantage.  Let, 
therefore,  m  rt.  hon.  gent,  beware  lest  his  in- 
fatuated measures  should  lead  the  whole  empire 
to  ruin  ;  for  if  the  hour  of  battle  should  arrive, 
which  he  prayed  God  in  his  mercy  to  prevent, 
he  might  find  arrayed  against  him  not  only  the 
Catholic  millions  of  Ireland,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
Protestant  population.  He  had  addressed  the 
house  in  the  language  of  supplication  (hear, 
hear) ;  but  as  that  language  might  not  be  listen- 
ed to,  he  had  al&n  addressed  it  in  the  firm  and 
candid  languare  which  a  free  man  ouj^ht  to 
speak  (great  cheering).  He  trusted  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  it  would  do  jus- 
tice to  his  Catholic  countrymen,  and  as  the  first 
step  to  that  measure,  he  implored  it  to  call  the 
petitioners  to  the  bar,  and  hear  the  justification 
which  they  offered  (great  cheering). 

Mr.  Peel  begged  leave  to  say  that  he  had 
never  applied  any  expression  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  strenuously  as  he  had  always  op- 
posed their  claims,  which  could  justify  the  hon. 
member  in  insinuating  that  he  has  insulted  them 
(bear,  hear.) 

Mr.  C.  Butler  Clarke  declared  himself  the 
friend  of  Catholic  Kmancipation,bnt  hostile  to 
the  Association.  Without  mincing  the  matter, 
he  believed  the  Association  to  be  the  onlv  so- 
ciety aimed  at  by  this  bill,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, give  it  his  support. 

Sir  JbAn  Seftrig'Af  would  give  his  support  to 
this  bill,  because  he  felt  that  some  measure'  was 
necessary  to  put  down  the  Associatiou.  He 
felt,  however,  ashamed  that  the  house  should,  at 
that  time  of  day,  be  discussing  the  means  of 
putting  down  an  Association  which  could  have 
no  existence,  had  the  Government  followed  a 
manly  and  decisive  policy.  But  for  their  own 
prejudices,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  tb^y  had 
so  long  treated  the  Catholics,  this  Ateociatioa 
could  never  have  acquired  its  present  power. 
Though  he  was  inclined  to  support  the  bill,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  (loud  cri^s  of 
hear  I).  Much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  he  could  not  say  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  done  any  thing  of 
which  men  insulted,  degraded,  and  opprt'ssed 
as  they  were,  ought  to  be  ashamed.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  country  was  ill-disposed  to 
the  cause  of  Emancipation.  He  did  not  believe 
that  to  he  the  case ;  but  even  if  it  wf re,  tbere 
were  questions  on  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  house  to  consult  not  so  much  the  prejudices 
as  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  conside  r 
not  BO  much  what  it  wished  as  what  its  safety 
imperiously  required.  He  should  vote  for  thi^ 
learned  gentleman^s  motion. 

Mr.  Scarlett^  on  a  former  night,  when  the  right 
hon.  Sec.  (Peel)  had  called  upon  him  to  justify 
his  cooristency  in  having  spoicen  a^inst  th« 
Constitational  Association,  and  also  against  thua 
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UII,kMlhiM|gkt  It  •BBBcatnry  to  point  out 
the  iUat&m  between  the  two  cas^i,  as  it  was 
alosrt  ttlf-CYident  to  any  man  who  bad  paid  tbe 
il^hetf  aUentkm  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
canititttioD.  He  had  said  that  the  Constitu- 
iMul  Aaociadon  might  be  legal,  bat  that  he  was 
of  o^ioB  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
cMidtBtioul  law  of  the  countrf.  It  was  not 
hned  for  prosecuting  primte  u^juries  against 
Uiriduli,  bat  fi>T  proiecutlng  political  of- 
feicei;  it  usurped  the  ftinctloos  of  the  Attorney- 
Gcsoiltud  was  therefore  in  its  very  constitu- 
tnsa  libel  opon  the  Government  It  could  not 
he  anknown  (o  Parliament  that  one  of  the  most 
iBportast  functions  of  Government  was  to 
hmr  That  ofences  it  ought  to  select  for  pu- 
■Aaeat,  and  wliat  it  ought  to  abandon  i  and 
fcr  ujuMciatioa  to  assume  to  themselves  such 
&  power  was  as  unconstitutional  in  theory  as  it 
■u  iBMlent  and  arrogant  in  practice.  He 
vMid  alJow  that  injuries  which  related  to  in- 
iitMials  might  be  safely  prosecuted  either  by 
iadindidt  or  by  the  state ;  but  with  regard  to 
■cfc  oreoces  as  libel  and  sedition^  which  did 
■cCafect  the  rights  of  individuals  so  much  as 
1^  (noquillity  of  the  statjC,  it  appeared  to  him 
tkaisQckolcDces  ooght  not  to  be  prosecuted  by 
iniiridaals,  but  by  the  state.  He  trusted  that 
ikjrvoold  permit  him  to  remark,  that  there 
were  aany  members  of  the  Constitutional  As- 
■•ciatios  of  high  rank  and  unblemished  cbarac- 
'<t,  for  whoa  he  entertained  the  most  sincere 
rcspecl;  bat  he  had  no  doubt  that  those  parties 
were  ibe  Bbnspecting  dupes  of  four  or  five  de- 
H^  persons,  who  took  advantage  of  tKeir 
psblic  ipicit  to  institute  a  series  of  prosecutions 
«Uch«ere,  in  fact,  good  jobs  for  themselves. 
n««ij  knew  of  two  cases  in  which  the  Catho- 
Iv  Asociat'ioa  had  Instituted  prosecutions,  and 
ike)  were  the  case  of  murder,  and  the  case  of 
1^  soldier,  which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to. 
^ow  what  man  would  pretend  to  say  that  there 
wasuyiioiilarity  tietween  these  offences  and 
ikaie  lelected  for  punishment  by  the  Constitu- 
iMil  Atsociatiott  (hear,  hear)  ?  It  had,  how- 
ever, beeo  stated,  that  from  the  nature  of  its 
c«8titBtiofl,  all  the  prosecutions  of  the  Catholic 
AaociatioD  were  political.  He  was  not  inclin- 
d  Is  ^leitt  to  that  proposition  ;  but  he  would 
*y  Uu,  that  if  there  were  any  class  of  men  who 
^■{ht  theaiselves  systematically  oppressed  by 
*Miherd«9s,  it  was  not  only  natural  but  right 
m  thej  should  join  to  obtain  j  ustice  for  them- 
Kifei  and  their  associates.  It  might  be  that 
1**^  was  properly  administered  in  Ireland  ; 
wt  fron  all  that  he  had  heard  upon  the  subject, 
■e  hul  coBie  to  a  difierent  conclusion.  He 
c^Usot  blame  men  for  uniting,  under  such 
^^■Mtaoces,  to  obtain  an  impartial  adminis- 
tntbn  of  the  law.  Those  who  had  so  united 
siw  daiased  to  be  lieard  at  their  bar,  in  order 
■It  they  nUght  clear  their  characters  firom  the 
airges  which  they  said  had  unjustly  been  made 
^POtttheai.  Should  they  be  heard  or  should 
1*7  Mt>  The  speech  of  his  learned  friend, 
>h»  had  brought  forward  their  claim  to  be 
'^■ri,  was  so  urgent  and  impressive,  that  unless 
^Wcrwere  given  to  it,  he  should  be  for  the 
^*><ive  of  the  question.  If  he  were  to  take 
«i*6m8  of  the  Catbotic  Association  from  the 
*P^^«f  the  right  hon.  Sec.  he  certainly  might 
*^^^^  tu  hon.  See's  conclusion ;  but  why 
*v  be  la  take  that  statement  to  he  correct, 
^  It  hon.  gent,  not  only  did  not  offer 
"I^^i^mt  to  eatAbliflh  it,  but  opposed  the 


admission  of  evidence  to  disprove  It  (hear, 
hear)?  How  did  he  know  that  the  papers- and 
pamphleta  which  the  right  hon.  Sec.  nad  quoted 
were  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  this  Asso- 
ciation ?  He  heard  the  members  of  it  ofi'ering  to 
disprove  by  witnesses  the  charges  made  against 
them— how  did  be  know  that  they  might  not  be 
prepared  to  show  that  part  of  the  rt  hon.  Sec/s 
assertions  regarding  them  were  unfounded,  and 
that  the  remainder  admitted  of  such  explana- 
tioa  as  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  offensive  character  (hear,  hear)  ?  It  was 
said,  however,  that  notoriety  was  a  fit  ground 
for  legislating  regarding  this  Association.  This 
was  to  him  a  novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  notoriety  was  a  fit 
ground  for  inquiry;  but  he  had  never  heard 
that  it  was  a  fit  ground  for  the  enactment  of  a 
new  penal  law.  In  all  former  cases,  laws  of 
this  coercive  nature  had  been  preceded  by 
statements  en  which  the  house  could  place  some 
reliance ;  but  in  the  present  case  no  such  state- 
ment had  been  made.  It  might,  indeed,  bo 
made  hereafter ;  but  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
idformation,  he  thought  that  tiie  petitioners, 
who  were  men  pf  hi^  honour  and  untarnished 
character,  had  a  right  to  demand  a  hearing, 
especially  as  they  said  tliat  their  views  and  ob- 
jects had  been  grossly  and  scandalously  libelled 
(hear,  hear^.  He  had  not  yet  heard  that  the 
petitioners  had  sought  to  obtain  any  illegal  aim  i 
indeed,  how  could  the  object  which  they  sought 
to  obtain  be  illegal,  after  it  bad  obtained  more 
than  once  the  approbation  of  minorities  of  that 
house  ?  If  their  object  were  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  were  eiyoyed  by  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, it  was  not  only  right,  but  lau- 
dable(hear,  hear).  To  refuse  the  means  of  show- 
ing that  this  was  their  object,  and  nothing  else, 
was  not  merely  a  want  of  conciliation,  but  a 
denial  of  common  justice.  He  should  there- 
fore vote  for  the  motion  of  his  learned  friend 
(hear,  liear). 

The  Mtom^Oeneral  said,'  that  he  rose  In 
consequence  of  a  remark  of  bis  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  concerning  the  charge  against 
the  Association  of  an  improper  interference  with 
the  administration  of  public  Justice.  His  learn- 
ed friend  had  misapprehended  the  argument  of 
the  rt  hon.  Sec.  (Peel),  for  his  rt.  hon.  friend  bad 
thrown  overboard  all  disputed  facta  about  this 
Association,  and  had  rested  4iis  argument  en- 
tirely upon  documenta  which  it  had  openly  (tnd 
repeatedly  acknowledged.  With  regard  to  the 
Constitutional  Association,  he  would  merely  re- 
mind the  house,  that  Ids  learned  friend  had  con- 
tended that  all  i)rosecutions  by  associations  of 
individuals  were  illegal.  ProbabI  v  his  learned 
friend  had  since  tliat  time  altered  his  opinion. 
For  his  own  part  he  bad  always  thought  thai 
the  Constitutional  Association,  though  perfectly 
legal,  was  still  very  impolitic  Let  the  house, 
however,  compare  the  prosecutions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional with  those  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Hie  former,  which  consisted  of  many 
respectable  persons,  intrusted  their  funds  to  the 
care  of  one  or  two  obscure  individuals,  so  that 
parties  who  were  accused  by  them  congratulat- 
ed themselves  at  bein|^  so  prosecuted,  liecause 
such  was  the  odium  into  which  their  prosecu- 
tions had  fallen,  that  the  accused  went  into 
court  with  a  prejudice  in  tlieir  favour  (hear, 
hear).  Now  of  whom  did  tlie  Catholic  Asso- 
ciatton  consist?  Of  ihreo  parte  out  of  four  of  the 
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■oyUti»B  of  intend.  CmM  miy  OM  <liHibt 
far  a  MuMtn"  thmi  sadi  an  AwttcUtinp  re|pre- 
•e«ie4  Ihc  Catliolk  fopolatWm  af  InlwM? 
They  wtoldad  ilw  wkale  fofce  •f  tibU  great  |n^ 
vatoUMi.  Tbey  men  the  gvidbs  mi4  directon 
•r  tke  wteia  Cathuiic  body  (Ww,  hear,  kcv). 
Caald  aaj  Ihiag  be  Mora  caloalalcd  la  pervert 
the  adnuHflUaiiaa  of  jaMka  Ihaa  a  flMiety  of 
that  deieriaiioa,  origiaaiipf,  adviring,  and  ra- 
▼iawiogcnoiiaal  jMNMccatioBS?  Facuofinter- 
frf-oac«  ivofa  a4piwe^*<-lhe  partlcalai*  of  thoia 
Cftcts  he  wpald  not  iaqake  iolo--4ha  priaeiple 
«(hich  flowed  frooi  thetf  was  oooaghi  and  thai 
prfaci^^  «ade  a  isporative  to  pat  down  the 
Caiholte  4»oochition  finr  the  lafce  of  the  pnia 
adaiidtrmlea  of  the  ciwinal  law  (cheert). 
Il«t  then  if  was  add,  Ihnt  tbe  ConetitAtioMa 
AaMichiihHi  only  prooecatod  on  pmty  ^ neMiana 
¥r  by,  wtet  wore  the  pnoKcatioM  of  the  Caiha* 
Vc  AModation  bat  party  qaeationt,  and  con* 
dnetcd  with  aMihe  acrimony  of  portyfecBngil 
it  was  on  ibMO  groaads,  snlbrieDt  with  hMn,lB<- 
depondently  of  SMoy  other  objectiooo,  that  he 
flboald  oppow  the  motion  (hoar,  hear). 

Mr.  Mn^gkmn  said,  he  aevor  ri«e  to  reply 
wi*  gcMter  anklcty  than  at  that  BM»aMnt  The 
tft.  boa.  Sec.  <Pe«l)  had,  anost  aoduditedly, 
fltalod  hia  ohjeottoos  ia  a  wary  able  and  power* 
f  «1  speech — a  speech  caic.ulalod  to  auiho  a  coa- 
a&deraUe  impriarioa.  ^  Bat,  Impcesaivc  as  tt 
waa,  he  trotted  he  woald  bp  able  to  show  that 
it  abound  not  drive  him  4>ae  inch  Irom  the 
gaoondhohadtahea.  He  «ho«iid  first  n*afina 
oil  tbat  k^.  had  laid  down  in  his  original  apeech. 
Mfith  respect  to  Ihe  hawhi&n  and  pedlars  being 
heard  by  coonsel,  aotaiibstanding  the  denial 
^  of  tbe  r<t  hnn.  gpn|.  be  was  wpptvled  by  the 
^  joamala  of  tbe  boose  s  for  haviog  jott  peraaed 
iham,  be  Iboad  that  tbe  ciury  specified  the 
discts.    He  -was  e^oaily  borne  o«t  in  the  other 
limoedentt.    On  Che  Mamacbusetts  JBill,  a  bill 
whieb,  for  state  and  imperial  parposes,  went  to 
Interdict  the  whole  trade  and  intercanrsc  of 
New  England  with  Great  Britoin  and  kermher 
colonies,  the  parties  agfriered  wcsv  heard  by 
tholrconnspl  and  agents.     Hot  only  |the  par- 
4ieo  aggfitved  were  heard,  hat  the  traders  of 
LoadoB  and  Poole  $  and  not  only  those  parties, 
ittw  thc4r  own    InlMools,   bat  the  society  of 
4Dyokors  oIao,  who  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
Pariiaawot  ia  &voar  of  Aeir  fellow-snbjects  of 
America,  apoa  Ihe  priaclples  of  aa  oalarged 
hamanify.    Ho  Ihanhed  Ms  bon.  friend  (Mr.  8. 
nice)  for  aoofher   precedent,   which  be  had 
aeerioohod,  of  the  Iriih  Paiiiament ;  bat  which, 
since  the  Union,  was  hindiag  open  the  Impe- 
rial iiegialatare.     Ia  that  Parliament,  on  a 
biH  forlbe  security  of  the  Protostantsoccesiion, 
«k  T.  Botler  and  Sir  Stephen  ftko  were  heard 
•fortheaiselvos  aad  oibem,  against  the  provi- 
aionsa/the  IkN,  which  declaned  tbat  ao  man 
coaldboldjmy  oAcc  who  Ad  aot  take  certain 
oalha,  aad  snbtcribe  to  ^xrUda  declantions,  to 
which  they,  as  Catholics,  conld  not  conlbrm. 
In  <lbat  statale  the  Catholics  were. not  awn- 
lioaed.  Just  as  iheCatbottc  Asaaciation  was  not 
mentioned  ia  tbe  pnaent  hill— and  yet  the  Le- 
gislature 4id  not  ref Ma  to  hear  the  parties  ag^ 
grieved  <hear,  hear).    The  H.  hon.  gent,  had 
^bm^ed  him  with  laconriitoncy  to  anpporting 
Ihe  f  i|;ht  of  4boBe  petirionorsi  rince,  to  a  cnae 
reepeccwg  negroes,  he  opposed  the  inlorfecence 
4»f  Counsel.    What  was  the  4^  ?    In  that  case 
kephen came  ^Mwaed  bom  his  own  hn- 
anggfattona    ngt  coanocted  wtlh  Che  pnr^ 


idnynd  hy  iheir 
self  directly  intorestod,  hot  dotirona  to  hn 
heard  at  their  bar  M  the  jwoctoia  aarf,  the  naat 
friend  of  the  n^nas ;  nod  to  that  droU  cap»^ 
city  he  aceor^iag^y  applied,  hot  was  not  al- 
towed  to  he  heard  (Unghtor).  Bat  what  siaas* 
litode  had  WKh  a  case  with  the  present?  Tbe 
aggrieved  parties  weio  now  at  their  bar  (bear, 
hear).  The  negroes  from  Ireland  were 
wnitiig  their  ^cision.-  They  declared 
ves  calaaHuated  and  alandered,  aad  In 
the  name  of  common  justice,  tbey  denmndea  to 
ha  sHowed  tl^  opportunity  of  refutation.  As 
to  the  supposed  iniimiiifiuCT  arinng  froaa 
the  opintons  ha  had  expraaned  on  the  Bridge- 
Street  Gaag,  ho  difieyed  lato  cmh  from  the  ar« 
of  the  other  >tde.  IW  inconsistency 
hesn  lupported  had  ha  taken  any 
to  pat  down  that  amociatian  by  a 
penal  atntnto  (bear,  bear).  Did  he  aver  pn>- 
pwe  any  mstraimng  bill  to  extingaiah  it  (hear^ 
bear)  ?  Nos  mnch  as  he  consnred  iheir  motivea 
and  od^iecta,  he  ^dH  thangbt  that  by  tbe  mora 
onforceaKnt  of  constitotioaal  law  a  terminatioa 
could  he  pot  to  the  efforta  of  that  jobbing,  mer- 
cenary, and  meddling  gaag  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
He  came  aow  to  tbe  auun  arguaBent ;  and  hero 
he  moat  nay,  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  did  not  keep 
hia  woi4  by  on&ing  himself  to  the  immediate 
^ealion  to  debate.  But  it  was  perhaps  to  be 
accoanted  fi»rby  tbe  example  giyea  by  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor-Geaeral,wboaad  that  eveoiag 
fiavonred  them  with  a  speech,  which  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  fimr  nighta'  diacosaioq 
(a  laugh).  Bat  to  thia  coaclusioB  did  the  rt. 
boa.  Sec.  come.  **  I  care  not,"  said  he,  ^*'  for 
your  cloud  of  vritnetnea,  I  will  liilen  to  no  re- 
fatatlon,  I  want  no  further  proofs,  neither  sbail 
this  house  receive  any  docomeota."  And  yet 
there  was  itrong  reason  to  believe  tbat  pW- 
liaBMOt  were  very  near  having  certaia  do- 
cuments. It  bad  been  declared  by  a  Mtoiater 
of  tbe  Crown,  that  tbe  preaont  bill  was  not  aw 
Engliab  but  an  Irish  measure.  Of  this  be  wan 
certain,  tbat  if  the  meaaare  came  to  the  English 
Govomment,  recommended  by  Lord  WeUesley, 
if  it  bad  the  saaction  of  tbe  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  vrhoae  honest  sincerity  to  the  C«- 
tlialic  cause  be  never  could  doubt,  uatil  hia 
conduct  should  compel  him  to  doubt  it — ^if  there 
existed  m  the  oiice  of  tbe  British  Covemmeot 
a  docameat  from  the  Irish  Goverament  recoai- 
mending  this  meaanre,  it  was  not  the  only  do- 
cnment  rcspecttog  it  which  was  m  their  poaaea- 
aion.  He  bad  no  doubt,  tbat  if  circomstaacef 
bad  induced  the  Noble  Marquis  to  advise  the 
pioceeding  now  to  progress,  by  tbe  mme  co«« 
rier  who  toought  that  i^vice,  waa  alsa  bronght 
an  ugont  representatioa  of  the  aeceseity  of  ac- 
campanying  the  meaaare  with  one  of  concilia- 
tion. If  so,  they  had  much  to  anawer  fi»r  who 
had  atated  the  aevcrer,  uncoupled  with  tbe  ml. 
dgatiag  portion  of  the  recouMnendationu  They 
had  much  to  answer  for  to  the  country,  to  4h!a 
houae,  aad  most  of  all  to  the  noble  Marqais^ 
aad  the  Attomey-Geaeral  for  Ireland,  to  mak- 
ing them  appear,  coatiary  to  their  wcH  knowm 
nndrecordod  principlea,  to  recoamwod  mea« 
aarea  of  baiabaeas,  nnaceompsnied  by  nny  naa«. 
liiratioa,  by  ai^  antidate  nnacoawpaiiied,  iw 
abort,  bv  Catholic  Emaadpatloa  (bear;  bear).. 
The  bill  before  the  houae  pranounood  the  con« 
deauHUioa  of  the  Aasocintion.  Bat  bolbiw  to 
waa  thna  4ooi§od,  it  had  a  rigto  to  bo  heanl  fak 
its  drfttafft 
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Id  fifsl  Omier  AB  (he  diaadvattta^e 
of  a  utfeiittO  iHfestii^stioii,  and  all  the  odinoi 
«f  a  MMnrHon  on  tbe  part  of  tbd  Association 
«f  Ifteirifttflf ;  «t  if  siicb  tilings  lad  never  been 
fecBTdflTbHTore !  Tlie  rt.  lion.  ]^ent.  had  said, 
fbat  ftMBbky  subscribers  to  tb6  rent  migfat  be 
«•  ifc  inryi  and,  be  observed,  that  in  this 
fcoeatry  tfune  wbo  paid  fbr  tbe  prosecntioa 
C0ald  Hit  lie  'vritnesses ;  appealing  to  him  and 
Ui  teaned  friends  for  the  accoracy  of  bis  opi* 
feioa.  As  rejsarded  himself,  the  appeal  was  an- 
ftirtaaale  ;  lor  in  answer  lie  most  say,  that  the 
of  a  criminal  prosecntioa  in  this 
were  generally  paid  by  tbe  prosecutor, 
and  ywt  lie  was  a  competent  witness  on  the 
trtaL  HoweTer,  let  that  paas.  Bnt  they  were 
laU  that  ^be  ABaociatioa  had  conducted  their 
pnicee&fegs  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  Jus- 
ticeyb7  ttelr  prcTious  Inreatigatlon  and  decla- 
of  tbe  gailt  of  tbe  Individuals  against 
they  iastituted  prosecutions.  A  similar 
took  place  in  tbe  most  ordinary  pro- 
of the  Criminal  Courts  in  thb  country, 
its  'Ae  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  for  (here, 
a  erisBlnal  information  was  applied  for, 
'  a  sialate  passed  In  tiie  best  times  for  the 
of  the  subject.  In  tbe  early  part  of  the 
of  WilHam  III.,  what  followed  ?  A 
caforelnjt  the  guih  of  the  accused  was 
^  the  Counsel ;  and  though  the  rule 
■ighlbe  teftiBed,  that  speech  was  repeated  and 
pnhHArfl  In  the  newspapers,  and  die  injured 
penoa  tlnis  Hbell^d  without  the  possibility 
ofreiiedy.  Bat  if  the  rule  should  not  be  re- 
fmHl,  and  the  trial  Uke  place,  what  happened  ? 
The  perty  laving  been  heard  against  the  rule, 
and  aa  ittcMpatMy  speech  baving  been  made  in 
the  ifeape  of  a  rep^.  tbe  four  Judgeii  deiibe- 
ratelT  goTe  Ihelr  opukions  one  after  the  other, 
attcfc  optnloos  were  slso  published.  So  that 
fte  aoeased  went  to  the  petty  jury  with  all  this 
prevloasiy  pnbliriied  accusatory  matter,  hang, 
big  Hke  a  aslllstone  round  bis  necic.  But  with 
aO  tese  disadvantages,  had  he  no  cbaUce  of 
eaca^7  A  very  great  one.  He  had  nevtfr  yet 
aeea  a  eaae  in  vtblch  a  person  bad  been  tried  os 
a  cri^mal  fatformation^  on  a  rule  obtained  in 
fte  Cent  of  K.ing*s  Bench,  in  which  there  had 
fitTOorable  disposition  towards  him 
It  was  the  same  thin^  when  thai 
any  criminal  proceed in|^  to  be  in- 
The  psrty,  in  that  case,  went  to  trial 
ailh  aD  <be  te^resdoik  that  could  be  created 
by  a  psevieas  vote  of  die  bouse,  declaring  him 
fiBty  of  Ike  charge  preferred  aMlnst  him,  and 
nsMcdng  die  Attoney-Geoenu  to  prosecute 
accofdlngly.  The  speeches  mAde  in  the 
to  aggravation  of  his  ^uili,  were  pub- 
ils  ul  the  newspapers.  Bu^  did  that 
aay  injurioils  effect  dn  tbe  accused  } 
DMces  were  rare  in  which  they  had 
beea  eosvleted.  Ought  not  the  same  thing  to 
tslbe  finre  with  respect  to  those  bersons  who 
were  ynmOcWieA  by  the  Catholic  Association  ? 
'They  «aidd  send  a  mail  to  trlAl  with  the  same 
ef  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tbe 
te  hb  Ikvour.  Nay,  be  would  have  a 
adtlUitage ;  for  he  would  probably  be 
tried  lijr  ft  Protestdntjury.  Aad  what  bad  been 
Ihe  adMd  fiictt  ?  That  the  Association  bad 
twfflO'Mldto  coatict  individuals,  and  in  cases 
wImjsi  ^1  tedi»ldtia!s  ap^^ared'to  have  beeo 
ieslly'«Nncirted,aad  la  neither  case  had  they 
oeev  ^Bfjviidace  the  c&Wrt  And  the  j  dry  to 

hi  optftloii.    iThtts/the  issue 


of  these  trials  was  In  the  tery  teefh  of  the  de^' 
claratlon,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Assocfa^ 
tionwere  Injurious  to  tlie  cause  of  justice.  But 
a  rraver  charge  against  the  Association  re- 
mained behind,  to  which  he  entreated  attention, 
because  it  related  to  an  absent  and  most  meri- 
torious indlviduuL  If  be  did  not  presently 
convince  tbe  house  (hat  the  accusation  made  by 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  was  utterly  groundless,  as  it 
regarded  the  Association,  and  from  this  very 
circumstance  derive  a  new  and  triumphant  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  inquiry  befbre  the  measure 
was  passed,  be  would  be  ready  to  abandon  at 
once  the  cause  of  the  Association.  '*  We  have,'* 
said  the  rt.  hon.  gent.  '*  the  sentimehts  of  tbe 
Association  under  their  own  hands.  If o  mail 
will  deny  what  they  have  said  or  written.  Why 
call  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  tbat  which  is 
self-acknowledged  T*  Now,  the  charg^e  against 
the  Association — for  it  was  only  with  tbe 
charge  as  it  affected  the  Association  that  he 
bad  any  thing  to  do — was,  that  they  spolve  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  as  a  man  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  and  love  front  his  country  j 
*'  and  yet,**  said  the  rt.  hon.  gent— if  amidst 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  cheers  ever  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  heard  Mm 
rightly — **  and  vet  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attainted  traitor  I** 
The  charge  then  agAinst  the  Association  was, 
(baft  (hey  had  treated  with  respect  an  attainted 
traitor.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Associa- 
tion stated,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Row- 
an's name  was  most  highly  respected  and  most 
dearly  loved  in  Ireland.  For  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  they  were  therefore  certainly  res« 
ponsible.  But  the  Association  not  only  stated 
that  10  be  the  general  feeling  in  Ireland,  but 
declared  that  Uiey  themselves  joined  In  the  ge- 
neral  feeling  of  respect  and  veneration;  and 
this  was  the  second  and  the  gravest  charge 
against  them.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  as- 
serted, and  offered  to  prove  hhi  assertion  dy 
witnesses,  tbat  the  Association  were  borne 
Out  by  the  fact,  when  they  asserted  fhat  no 
man  in  Ireland  was  more  respected  or  be* 
loved  than  Mr  Hamilton  Rowan  (a  loud  No ! 
from  some  member).  He  had  offered  to  prove 
it :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  the  hon.  gent,  for 
his  No  t  for  the  hon.  gent  must  give  him  his  vote, 
tie  said  aye !  On  that  ground  they  joined  issue 
and  went  to  trial,  and  he  waa  ready  to  call  his 
witnesses.  But  be  went  sOll  further.  He  would 
show,  if  tbe  Association  had  not  only  asserted 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  treated  with 
respect  and  affection  by  all  Ireland,  bat 
had  treated  him  with  respect  and  affectiea 
themselves,  by  whom  they  bad  been  Instructed. 
Their  teachers  were  his  Miyesty*s  Government, 
and  the  successive  Lords  Lieutenant  In  Irelano 
(hear,  hear,  bear).  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was 
a  man  of  large  and  even  princely  fbrtune,  of 
the  purest  and  most  amiable  private  <jlmraeter, 
endeared  to  all  his  friends  by  his  domestic  vir- 
tues,  and  attached  to  his  coantry  by  (he  most 
krdent  patriotism.  He  was  one  of  those  men. 
Who,  In  the  agitated  times  of  1198, 1797,  and 
1798,  when  (he  wisest  w^re  often  misled,  and 
when  the  honestest,  ft'om  the  excess  of  patriotic 
feeling,  were  roused  to  frenzy  by  the  moriei 
which  they  conceived  their  coantry  was  eikdut* 
in^,  underwent  every  species  of  vltuperatiooi 
and  in  that  wretched  period,  were  swept  away 
In  one  general  act  of  atuluder,  although  many 
of  them  could  never  fasve  beea  bnragbt  to  trial 
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with  any  hope  of  convlctloo.  ^*  Futrint  cu- 
pidit* — ^for  the  character  was  applicable  not 
only  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  but  to  the  Fitz- 
feraldB  and  otberSf  who  went  too  far  in  those 
times;  and  God  forbid  that  he  should  deny  that 
they  went  too  far ;  although  God  also  forbid 
that  he  should  charge  them  with  crimes  of 
which  they  were  guiltless  {-^'  Fmerint  cupidi, 
^0;ni/  irutU  futrint  pertinaces^  tceUrit  vera  cr i* 
miact  J^troriMiparricidUf  liceat,  Cn.  Pmnpei'o  mor^ 
IM,  Uceai  tnuUii  alii*  carere,**  Such  were  not 
bis  sentiments  alone,  with  respect  to  many  of 
those  unfortunate  Individuals.  Pardoned  by 
his  prince,  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  Again  he  became  the 
dispenser  of  blessings  to  liis  attached  tenantry. 
By  the  manner  in  which  he  expended  his  libe- 
ral income,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct, he  became  the  darling  of  his  neighbour- 
hood; he  served  on  the  grand  juries,  and  he 
acted  as  a  magistrate  1  And  nnder  whose  su- 
•perintending  eye  did  he  so  act  ?  Under  that  of 
my  Lord  Manners — of  Lord  Manners,  who  so 
readily  purged  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
wherever  he  saw  any  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
friend  to  Catholic  Emancipation  going,  as  he 
conceived,  too  far  in  the  support  of  his  opinion. 
Lord  Manners  —  that  pink  of  loyalty,  that  up- 
bolder  of  the  church  establishment  under  that 
tutelary  saint,  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  left 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  attainted  traitor,  in 
the  magistracy,  to  teach  treason  by  his  ex- 
ample, aided  by  his  authority  (hear,  hear, 
hear) !  Nor  was  that  all ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan 
attended  the  Courts  at  the  Castle,  and  was  re- 
ceived with,  uniform  favour,  courtesy,  and 
kindness,  by  one  Viceroy  after  another — men 
of  every  shade  of  opinion ;  not  only  by  Lord 
Wellevley,  but  by  Lord  Whitworth  (hear,  hear). 
And  this  was  the  man  by  whom  the  Association 
were  to  be  attacked,  vituperated,  and  de- 
nounced, unheard,  and  without  the  means  of 
defence,  for  declaring  to  be  entitled  to,  and  en- 
Joying  the  respect  and  attention  of  his  country- 
men. He  had  declared,  that  if  he  could  not  re- 
pel that  charge  against  the  Association— if  he 
conld  not  convince  the  house  from  that  unex- 
pected quarter — if  he  could  not  commend  the 
chalice  to  the  rt.  hon.  gent.*s  own  lips,  which 
lie  had  prepared  for  his  opponents — if  be  could 
not  elicit  new  arguments  from  his  assertion  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  show  the  necessity 
for  inquiry,  to  prove  the  incalculable  dangers 
which  they  were  incurring  in  their  course  of 
hasty  legislation,  he  would  at  once  abandon 
the  cause.  But,  did  he  now  feel  himself  called 
open  to  redeem  that  pledge  by  abandoning  that 
cause  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  the  cause 
Mood  on  ground  a  thousand  times  higher  than 
that  on  which  It  stood  when  those  tumultuous 
cheers  followed  the  rt.  hon.  gent.'s  statements. 
And  now,  he  asked  every  honest,  every  re- 
flecting, every  conscientious  man,  if  he  could 
have  believed,  before  this  explanation,  that  In 
the  crime  of  which  the  Association  were  ac- 
cused by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  they  were,  in  fact, 
only  the  accomplices  of  Lord  Manners,  and  of 
the  successive  Lords-Lieutenant  and  Attorneys- 
General  of  Ireland  (hear,  hear,  hear).  He 
begged  the  house  to  look  at  the  consequences 
of  what  they  wer»  about  to  do.  They  had  now 
an  opportonity  in  their  power,  which,  if  they 
lot  dip,  they  might  never  be  able  to  grasp 
again.  If  the  measnre  In  progress  should  pass. 
If  itshjuld  receive  the  Royal  assent —that  of 


the  Lords,  he  supposed,  was  consldaMd  aa  a 
matter  of  course — ifit  should  be  found  to  accord 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country,  even 
under  all  those  circumstances,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  a  safe  measure,  they  must  have  the  a»- 
sent  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Associati^  it« 
self.  If,  therefore,  they  passed  the  measure, 
at  any  rate,  let  them  make  it  a  safe,  a  whole- 
some measure — a  measure  which  might  givo 
permanent  peare  to  Ireland.  To.owke  it  ac- 
ceptable, not  merely  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  whose  particular  interest  they  con- 
ceived that  they  were  passing  the  measure,  but 
to  the  millions  who  inhabited  the  country  in 
which  it  was  to  operate,  they  must  accompany 
it  with  conciliation.  They  had  at  Uiat  moment, 
within  the  walls  of  the  hou&e*,  tb*e  chosen  de- 
legates of  the  Association.  In  those  gentle- 
men the  Association  had  unanimously  reposed 
their  confidence.  The  Association  itseir  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  whole  Catholic 
body  in  Ireland.  They  had,  therefore,  virtu- 
ally before  them,  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
anxiously  awaiting  their  decision — their  com- 
mands. Let  their  witnesses  be  brought  to  the 
bar.  If  thev  failed  in  proving  their  case,  in 
God*s  name  let  the  measure  pass  i  they  would 
then  pass  a  constitutional,  a  just,  an  effective 
measure,  which  might  succeed  in  giving  peace 
to  Ireland.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  »ure, 
that  they  conid  not  hear  the  details  which  they 
were  prepared  to  lay  before  them,  without  en- 
tertaining a  higher  sense  of  their  conduct  and 
merits.  On  their  parts  they  would  be  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  indulgence  of  the  house.  By  the 
mutual  intercourse  which  would  thus  take 
place,  whether  they  passed,  or  whether  they 
rejected  the  bill,  would  become  a  matter  of 
comparatively  less  moment ;  they  would  givo 
contentment,  and,  for  the  first  tune,  lay  the 
foundation  of  peace  in  Ireland.  They  were 
ready  to  produce  every  document — every  let- 
ter— every  scrap  that  had  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  Association.  Their  books  were  ready. 
The  names  of  their  subscribers  they  had  entered 
in  a  book,  as  it  was  indispensible  they  ahould 
do ;  for  they  would  have  been  charged  with 
dishonesty  by  their  opponents  had  they  not  done 
so :  bat  a  book  of  prohibition,  a  book  of  exclu- 
sion, a  black  book  as  it  has  been  called,  there 
was  none.  They  were  prepared  to  prove  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Aaaocia- 
tlon  to  tranquiilise  Ireland.  They  were  ready 
to  prove,  that  when  disturbances  existed  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  when. the  Ribbon- 
men  made  an  alarming  progress  in  those  dis- 
tricts, Mr.  O^Connell  and  others  repaired  thi- 
ther to  check  them :  and  that  in  the  nepie  of  the 
Association,  and  with  the  Address  of  tho  Asso- 
ciation in  their  hand,  they  did  check  the  spirit 
of  ribbonism,  and  restore  tranauillity.  He  se- 
lected these  from  many  other  oeui]«  which  the 
delegates  were  ready  to  give.  Let  the  house 
examine  them,  and  they  would  find  that  there 
was  no  point  on  which  they  were  not  solicitous 
to  afford  every  poaible  explanation.  If,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  these  advantages;  if  in  utter  ne- 
glect and  contempt  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  persisted  In  the  course,  not  of  passing  the 
bill,  but  of  refusing  to  enter  into  any  inqoiry 
with  respect  to  the  fificts  on  which  its  authors 
professed  to  found  It— if,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Metsrk  O'Conaell,  Shiel  and  Brie,  wer« 
seated  on  ooa  of  the  bonchet  below  the  W 
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liitirAFtnith,  whicb  he  hadjustexpoiedln 
thecueef  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  they  atill 
pmiiM,  he  disclaimed  ail  sbar^  of  the  respon- 
amj.  On  their  beads  be  it  (load  cbeen)  I 

Iht  \M»b.  dmded— For  the  motioni  dO-^ 
A9U  It,  8»-Majority,  ISS. 

KoifpATJ  Feb.  f I. — Mr.  ChmShfrn  presented 
I  petkloD  from  SOOO  freemen  in  the  city  and 
leislileQiliood  of  Dnbltfl,  against  the  Cauioiio 
AaMtttieo,  and  prayii^  that  no  further  eon- 
wwasiAiaidbe  jp»de  to  the  Catholic  body. 

Mr.  Bnugktm  presented  a  petition  from  three 
Uifidulf,  R.  and  J.  Alcock»  and  John  Hen> 
fcnoo,  frennen  of  Dnblin,  against  the  bill. 
IV  pf  dtiea  was  a  proof  of  die  ntility  of  the 
Auociatioo.  The  petitioners  were  entitled  to 
fte  nccesilon  of  the  privileges  held  by  their 
^n  ai  lireemen  of  the  ci^..  Their  title  to 
te  freedom  was  as  clear  as  it  coold  be  to  any 
fce-dmple  held  b^  ^ir  fathers^  The  Cor- 
pntioB  of  Dnblm  iroold  not  admit  them,  be- 
aiie  tkey.  were  Cadiolics ;  and  they,  coald 
M  flltaia  thb,  the  merest  matter  of  ordioanr 
>y^»  irhMat  a  uymdamiu  from  the  Conrtor 
King's  Bench.  The  petitioners  were  poor,  and 
coflid  sot  kare  straggled  with  the  corporation 
if  Aey  had  sot  been  assbted  by  t|ie  advice  and 
fcttdiof  the  Association. 

^  Sir  J.  Natfort  said^  that  this  was  an  aggres- 
•M  sfdsily  occurrence  in  Ireland.  He  know 
tf  CBM,  where  admission-fees  to  corporations 
m  lowered  a  third  or  a  half  to  Frotestants, 
vbite  they  were  exacted  to  the  last  farthing 
TO  Ctthol^cs  (hear,  hear)^ 

1^  NngaU  presented  a  petition  from  the 
pni  body  of  the  Biitisb  Roman  Catholics, 
ttosji:  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Norfoll^  the 
'•vl  of  Shrewsbury',  Lord  Stourton,  Lord 
Ar«sdel,two  Catholic  Baronets,  and  the  greater 
pvt  of  the  CathoUc  Bishops. 

Tfe  McoD^  reading  of  the  Unlawful  Societies 
an  htfinf  been  moved, 

ItfdiVi^eiif  laid,  be  found  a  sufficient  ground 
"^  opposing  the  measure  in  every  stage  of  its 
^^ding,  in  tbia  remarkable  circumstance — 
ntt  htrdly  two  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  had 
?«t  heen  foand  to  agree  as  to  the  state  of  the 
coisiry  to  whicb  it  referred,  the  motives  for 
{^poaos  it,  or  Ibe  resulu  which  might  be  an- 
o^iated  from  iL     If  the  Sec,  and  Attor- 
*7-Geoersl  for  Irelaiid,  were  right  as  to  the 
ntnuive  influence  exercjsrd  by  the  Associa- 
p  over  the    Catholics,    tlien    the    Sec.    for 
'^^n  A#airs  must  be  wTon|f  in  the  opinion 
**tfh  he  expressed  oo  the  subject    If,  on  the 
^fvy,  that  rt«  bon.  gent,  were  right  in  sup- 
?^>^  that  the  Association  did  not  represent 
ac  feerrnp  and  wishes  of  the  countrv,  then  the 
tto  rt  hen.  gents.'  first   mentioned   most  be 
^pHi  and  vet,  if  they  deferred  to  the  opinion 
*^.uelr  eoUeague,'  they  must  abandon  their 
^  srgvment  in  support  of  the  bill.    One 
"^«fted  In  the  Association  because  it  did  not 
l^present  Ihe.fedingf  and  wishes  of  the  Catho- 
utS  tad  the  others,  because  it  did.     Either 
>|«it  be  n^.bfitit  WAS  impossible  that  both 
^  he  toi  The  JSec.  for  the  Home  Department 
^J^cioitD  the  Association  because  it  kept 
i^*J"A  ii  a  state  of  distorbance,  and  the  mem- 
^^JS  Wft  (Mr.  Foster,)  disliked  it,  because 
'A^l|fed  Ireland  ia  that  state  which  he 
cMWieniBasft  dangaroaa  of  ali--«  state  of 
When  the  supporters  of  ihc 


whkl^  they  considered  it  necessary,  wiwt  re- 
sult could  they  anticipate  from  it  in  common  f 
&e  would  also  oppose  the  bill,  because  not 
mUx  had.  no  ease  been  made  out  in  support  of 
it,^  hut  an  oiTer  to  prove  a  case  against  ity  by 
evideaca  at  thebart  had  bean  r^ected^    He 
oUa^ted  to  it,  because,  even  if  a  case  had 
^n  nvide  out  for  it,  it.  was  extremely  bad| 
i^asfoaph  as  U  was  incapable  of  producing  any 
other  eflhct  than  irritatioa  in  the  minds  of  those 
agaiaat  whom  H  was  directed.    He  objected  to 
it,  becaoae  if  it  weiW'  not  meant  to  shew  tlmt 
the  liberal  part  of  the  Cabinet  had  deserted  the 
Catholic  qnestiDav  it  seemed  at  least  a  peace- 
offering  to  their  anAi-CatboUc  associates.    The 
house  was  called  upon  to  passlbe  bilii  in  the 
hcyie  that  those  against  wlmm  it  wan  directed 
would  feel  se  much  deference  to.  the  will  of 
Parlwmeat,  thdt  they  would  not  atueipt  to 
evade  it  Thas  Parliament  passed  an  act  against 
a  body  of  men«  and  then  recommended  them  not 
to  transgress  it.    This  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
story  which  was  told  of  the  late  King  of  Ftraace. 
An  emigrant  noble,  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  to  this  country,  committed  some  sopposad 
offence  against  his  Miyastyt  for  which  he  was 
cited  to  appear  at  a  Ut  dejuitie€^  at  the  honsa 
of  the  sovereign.    He  did  not  appear,  and  was, 
therefM-e,  condemned  par  eoRhnaaco,  and-  sen- 
tenced lo  consider  himself  «  close-  prisoner  in 
the    Conciergerie  at   Paris  (a   laugh).      He 
walked  about  London  for  several  years,  always 
considering  himself,  and  considered  by  all  loyal 
Frenchmen,  a^  a  close  prisoner  at  Paris,  until 
he  was  released  from  his  confinement  by  death; 
He  would  never  consent. to  the  bill  till  Parlia- 
ment   was  informed  of  the  conditions  which 
Lord  WcUesley  had  coupled  with  bis  recom- 
mendi^tion  of  the  measure.    He*  could  not  be- 
lieve that  that  distinguished  individual  could, 
at  this  time  of  day,'  li^  weak  enoogb  to  ehange 
his  opinions,  or  base  enough  4a  sacrifice  them. 
Then  what  was  to  be  thought  of  one  half  of  the 
recommendation   being  premulged  whilst  the 
other  was  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
one  si^e  of  the  Cabinet  a  triumph  over  tha 
other?    He  cpncluded  by  stating  that  there 
had  been  very  little  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween' the  English  Catholics-  and  the  Associa- 
tion, until  this  at  toe  k  upon  that  body ;  but  now 
every  Catholic  in  England,  from  the  EarJ-Mar- 
shal,  the  Howards,  the  Talbotsv  and  the  Aran- 
dels,  down  to  the  meanest  peasant,  was  pledged 
to  tlmt  body.    The  right  of  fi-re  discussion  vras 
the  only  plank  which  was  left  to  the  despairing 
Catholics,  and  to  that  they  weald  cling  to  the 
lest  moment  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  M>  l^atehbM  supported  the  bilL  He 
had  always,  from  conscistttious motives,  opposed 
the  Catholic  qnestlon,  and  would  always  cen- 
tinue  to  appose  it.  He  felt  it  due  to  his  con- 
stituents to  say  Ans  much  (hear,  hear)^ 

Mr.  if.  Fiulgenad  said  be  would  etidsnToor  to 
suggest  some  praetical  considerations  which 
bore. upon  the  question,  and  vrere,  he  thought, 
wprthy  of  the  attention  of  mlnlsteta.  In  their 
pveeeedii^  against  the  Anociation,  it  ap- 
peared to  bun  that  ministers  had  taken  the 
efibct  for  the  canse.  The  Association  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  present  danger,  but  the  state 
of  thingt  whicb  Orew  the  population  iato  the 
hands  of  sach  a  body  t  and  that  was  tfia  effect 
of  the  postponement  of  that  Justice  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  looking  to  Parlia- 
ment fsr  during  twenty-five  yeais  (eheers)i 
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uid  If  h9  were  called  on  to  mune  tlie  canie  of 
that  state  of  thtngi,  be  wonld  «iy  that  it  wai 
t<ilely  tlie  doing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiitration 
(load  cheen).  That  minister  told  the  people 
of  Ireland,  that  by  consenting  to  a  Union  with 
England,  the  doors  of  Parliament  would  be 
thrown  open  to  an  impartial  discnsalon  of  their 
claims.  The  hopes  of  the  CathoUcs  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they  looked  forward 
in  coniidence  to  the  justice  of  the  united  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  disappointed ;  and  from  that 
Kniod  he  dated  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
ppy  state  of  things  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
measure  before  the  house  to  allay  the  danger. 
That  was  not  In  the  Association,  but  in  the 
union  of  the  Catholic  people  to  recover  their 
rights  (cheers).  The  bill  would  not  remoTC 
tliat  dsAger,  thought  It  might  drive  it  to  other 
modes  of  expression  (hear,  hear).  Ireland,  we 
are  told,  is  tianquil  and  prosperous :  but  pros- 
perity there  was  not  a  source  of  security.  On 
that  very  circumstance  an  enemy  would  ground 
Us  expectation  of  a  successful  invasion.  He 
would  ask  the  house  to  consider  the  history  of 
Ireland  since  the  Union.  At  the  period  of  the 
Union,  the  Catholic  nobility  and  hierarchy  re- 
posed boundless  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  followed  the  ex- 
ample which  they  set  them  of  seal  in  support 
of  the  laws.  That  was  a  period  when  the 
ninUtry  might  have  carried  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion without  a  murmur— the  only  measure  that 
could  have  healed  the  wound  which  had  been 
made  by  the  treacherous  measure  of  the  union. 
If  since  that  period  the  Catholic  body  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  if,  instead  of  the  general 
•ubordiaation  or  ranks ,  which  then  prevailed, 
they  had  been  drawn,  into  a  vortex,  and  thrown 
Into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  not  at  any 
4Uber  time  have  directed  them,  it  was  to  be 
4ittributed  to  their  disappointed  hopes  (hear, 
Jiear).  Insulted,  degraded,  and  rendered 
desperate,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
should  entrust  their  cause  to  men  who,  not  des- 
pairing of  their  country,  had  asserted  the  do- 
minion of  talent,  perseverance,  and  patriotism 
(cheers).  The  present  measure,  as  regarded 
even  the  views  of  its  promoters,  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  **  We  don't  Imagine  that 
we  can  make  you  obey  us,"  said  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  *^  but  we  rely  on  your 
characters,  on  your  state  in  society,  on  your 
k-nown  love  of  your  country,  as  pledges  that 
you  will  do  so."  Why,  if  the  Catholics  were 
distinguished  by  such  qualities,  what  need  of 
any  thing — how  unjust  and  impolitic  to  propose 
any  thing,  except  conciliation  (bear,  hear)! 
He  was  convinced  that  if  even  an  honest  assu- 
rance of  dealing  fairly  with  their  claims  were 
held  out,  the  elements  of  the  Association  would 
be  dissolved  into  their  separate  forms,  and  no 
power  on  earth  could  re-unite  them.  The 
Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  every 
situation  of  respectability,  were  deeply  inter- 
ested In  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  i  they  would 
soon  begin  to  look  to  practical  results,  and  If 
any  such  promise  were  held  out,  the^  would  rest 
quiet  in  their  private  occupations,  like  the  Pro- 
testants. Some  gentlemen  talked  of  apprehend- 
ing ulterior  views ;  and  the  rthon.  8ec.(Canning), 
bad  been  thanked  for  his  assurance  that,  in  every 
measare  contemplated  on  behalf  of  the  Catho- 
lics, the  safety  of  the  Church  of  England  wquld 
be  amply  provided  for.  He  candidly  appealed 
to  the  Jmuse,  whether  any  thing  could  be  more 


nnfkir  than  to  Yalse  up  such  m  consideration,  at 
this  time,  with  the  Catholic  question  (loud 
cheers)  ?  Why,  the  security  of  Ibe  Established 
Church  lay  in  granting  the  Catholic  claims— 
its  fullest,  and  almost  its  only  security.  He 
believed,  that  If  the  tithes  of  Ireland  were 
offered  to  the  Catholic  clergy  to-morrow,  they 
would  have  too  much  good  policy  to  accept 
them.  There  were  other  circumstances  than 
had  yet  been  adverted  to,  which  should  induce 
the  house  to  consider  well  at  what  time,  as 
well  as  in  what  manner  they  were  act^ng^,  His 
anxiety  was  increased  by  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  continent.  He  looked  with  great 
jealousy  at  the  increasing  rellgioos  zeal  In 
foreign  Catholic  countries.  He  thought  be  saw, 
in  the  zeal  of  the  present  Pope,  a*n  intention, 
which  all  despotic  governments  would  be  for- 
ward enough  to  assist,  to  revive,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  present  day,  that  commanding 
influence  which  the  Catholic  church  formerly 
exercisrd  over  society.  That  there  existed  a 
disposition,  and  a  strong  one.  In  the  Court  of 
France  to  do  this,  was  undoubted;  it  would 
nf^t  be  difllcult  to  give  that  disposition  an  in- 
fluence in  Ireland.  If  the  Catholic  faith  were 
to  be  denounced  in  England;  if  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  shut  out  for. ever;  if 
they  could  only  be  admitted  to  their  rights  by 
ccksing  to  be  CathoUcs,  was  there  nothing  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  inflammatory  para- 
.graphs  with  which  the  papers  of  the  coniineot 
were 'filled,  characterising  England  peculiarly 
as  the  country  of  intolerance,  and  telling  her 
to  look  at  Ireland,  when  she  talked  of  having 
given  liberty  to  the  world  ?  The  ultra  news- 
papers of  France  spoke  out — **  England  dares 
not  go  to  war,  for  Ireland  is  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder,  which  would  explode  with  a  single 
spark."  Was  it  supposed  that  these  news- 
papers did  not  reach,  or  were  not  understood 
by  the  Irish  CathoUcs?  After  all  that  this 
country  had  done  to  re-establish  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons,  be  doubted  whether  that  family 
would  not  be  more  ready  to  tamper  with  the 
population  of  Ireland  than  the  government 
which  we  had  overthrown  (loud  cheers).  He 
believed  that  Napoleon  would  never  have 
stirred  up  a  religious  war;  but  he  was  far  from 
entertaining  the  same  opinion  with  renpect  to 
the  reigning  family.  In  fact,  there  stood  the 
inflammatory  declarations  he  alluded  to— the 
French  papers  were  fuli  of  them.  It  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  organize  another  Irish  brigade  In 
France;  for  the  bouse  of  Bourbon  would  not 
have  forgotten  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the 
old  one.  The  remedy  against  all  this  was  clear 
—the  people  of  Ireland  said  to  this  country — 
*<  We  value  the  franchise  of  your  constitutiim 
•beyond  every  other  advantage.  All  we  ask  Is 
to  be  Included  in  it — to  ei\|oy  that  which,  under 
it,  you  all  enjoy  yourselvea"  If  they  thought 
otherwise  than  this,  they  needed  not  be  long  in 
getting  rid  of  all  necessity  for  urging  their 
claims ;  therefore  let  them  be  immediately  con> 
ceded  (cheers).  If  the  measure  before  the 
house  were  carried,  what  practical  advan- 
Uge  would  be  gained  ?  The  existing  society 
might  be  pat  down ;  but  what  was  gained  if  a  ' 
variety  of  smaller  ones'  Immediately  arose, 
having  the  same  end  and  object  in  view,  and 
extending  themselves  through  every  county  or 
parish  In  the  country  ?  There  was  much  com-  ^ 
plaint  as  to  the  intemperate  language  used :  but ' 
the  biU  would  not  prevent  a  set  of  Iriilf  genfle- 
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Bea  ffUBi  mtt^n%  at  dinner  f  or  did  the  bonte 
think  Ihnt  their  speechea  woold  be  more 
terajyeimtB  aft^r  dinner  than  before  it  (a 
laojffe)?  In  conclusion,  be  contended,  that 
it  W9A  absard  to  suppose  the  Catholics  would 
errr  cease  to  prosecute  their  claims — knowing^, 
as  they  did,  that  those  claims  were  viewed  as 
rights  by  many  of  the  very  hif^hest  auihoi  ities 
in  the  British  empire  ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
bill  woatd  be  worse  than  useless,  onless  accom- 
panied by  aodie  measore  of  relief. 

Coir  Trtnch  besfan  by  enuneratini^  the  seve- 
ral points  in  ^which  Ireland  had  lately  been 
asatsted  by  the  efforts  of  the  l^g^Iish  Govern- 
ment ;  and  contended  that,  althoug^h  the  effect 
•f  those  exertions  had  been  great,  as  regarded 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  it  would  have  been 
still  greater  bat  for  the  counteracting  influence 
of  sach  bodies  as  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  main  evil  which  affected  the  populatioh  of 
Ireland  lay  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  Legislature ; 
all,  however,  had  been  done,  that  could  be 
done,  in  spite  of  those  whose  interest  lay  in  the 
csontiaaaiice  of  dissension  and  discontent.  The 
whole  office  of  the  sherift  of  counties  bad  been 
re-organized ;  the  state  of  the  law  courts  had 
been  improved;  abuses  had  been  reformed  in 
the  customs  and  excise ;  and  the  assessed  taxes 
entirely  taken  off,  in  order  \o  encourage  the 
realdenre  of  those  smaller  country  gentlemen, 
wbo  might  have  been  driven  abroad  by  debt,  or 
otherwise,  and  whose  presence  in  Ireland  was 
ao  important.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
caasps  of  that  distress  which  still  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  declared  most  of  them  could  only 
be  removed  by  the  exertions  of  the  landed 
gv^atlemen  in  educating  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes. 

Hr.  Sgke9  expressed  his  conviction  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opi- 
Bion,  with  regard  to  Catholic  concession.  In 
the  very  populous  town  of  Hull,  which  he  re- 
presented, illiberality  on  the  score  of  religion 
had  in  a  great  degree  declined.  Ho  remem- 
bered a  time  when  the  supporters  of  the  Catho- 
lic question  were  not  only  unpopular  in  that 
Iowa,  but  were  in  some  personal  danger ;  but 
BOW,  he  professed  himself  a  decided  advocate 
foe  tlie  Catholic  claims;  and  he  'was  certain 
that  at  the  next  election  he  should  not  And  one 
eoeaay  on  that  ground  (cheers).  The  eyes  of 
the  people  were  opened;  they  were  becom- 
iag  every  day  more  enlightened,  and  saw  the 
ahourdity  and  injustice  of  depriving  any  man 
of  his  civil  privileges  on  account  of  hb  religious 
opintoM  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  might  be  the 
iBDBiediate  effect  of  the  present  bill,  be  was 
satisfied  it  would  in  the  result  do  more  harm 
than  g;ood.  ^Vith  respect  to  the  Association, 
he  woald  observe  that  it  most  be  considered  as 
growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Irelass£  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  qoes- 
iwo.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  they  shoul^  be 
treated,  be  would  suggest — 

**  Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 
«*  Be  to  their  foulls  a  litUe  bUnd.'*— 

Bnt  coercion,  such  as  this  bill  proposed,  would 
he  vibaily  inefectuai  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  QnmfeU  observed  that  he  had  said, 
afm  hearing  the  statement  of  the  rt  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Qonlbam),  thai  if  this  Association  inter- 
iered  wiik  the  administration  of  justice,  it 
ought  aalio  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  that  he 
iroaid  giv9  bis  vote  for  putting  it  down ;  but 
be  did  not  pledge  himself  to  give  his  suppor* 


to  the  particular  means  by  which  tliat  object 
was  to  be  effected ;  and  now,  after  having  read 
the  bill,  he  should  oppose  its  second  reading 
(bear,  hear) :  and  he  should  re]>eat,  what  he 
had  before  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  six  millions  of  Catholics  could  sub- 
mit to  one  million  of  Protestants — that  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  was  iiyostice — that  to  perpetuate 
that  injustice  was  oppression — that  if,  thus 
injured  and  oppressed,  the  Catholics  resisted, 
he  prayed  to  Almighty  God  that  their  resist- 
ance might  be  successful  (cheers). 

Mr.  Philipi  denied  that  the  existence  of  the 
Association  had  prevented  Englishmen  from 
embarking  their  capital  in  Ireland,  as  was 
stated  by  the  rt  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Goulbum). 
He  knew  that  the  manufacturers  in  Lancashire 
were  not  at  all  afraid  to  send  over  their  cotton- 
twist  into  that  country,  and  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  that  trade  was  extending  every  day.  He 
believed  that  as  long  as  tranquillity  continued 
in  Ireland,  whether  produced  by  the  measures 
of  Government,  or  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  that  Englishmen  would  not  object 
to  send  their  capital  thither;  but  though  the 
country  was  now  tranquil,  he  was  convinced 
that  its  tranquillity  would  not  be  permanent 
aniess  it  rested  upon  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  q^tr^ilon.  He  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  name  of  Englishman,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  degradation  to  which  iikigland  was  ex- 
posed in  Europe,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  tiy  her  illiberality  on  this  ground  of 
religious  difference  (bear,  hear). 

Tho  cries  of  "  Question**  now  became  verv. 
loud  and  general,  and  the  house  divided. 

For  the  second  reading,  253 — against  it,  lOT 
— Majority,  146. 

TrxsoAT,  Feb.  82.— On  the  question  that 
the  Unlawful  Societies  bill  be  committed, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  he  would  submit  a  resolution  by  way 
of  inhtruction  to  the  commitTee.  One  of  the  evils 
by  which  Ireland  was  afflicted  was  the  prac- 
tice of  introducing  bills  on  every  occasion,  to 
patch  parts  of  a  bad  system,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing a  general  measure  which  would  go  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  evils.  The  present  was 
one  of  those  patching  bills.  No  one  had  at- 
tempted to  say  that  it  would  remedy  the  pre- 
sent system  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated,  amongst 
other  things,  that  this  Association  had  caused 
great  alarm  in  Ireland.  But  to  whom  ?  If  at 
all,  to  the  small  faction  who  had  so  long  the 
ascendancy  in  that  country,  and  the  undisturb- 
ed monopoly  of  place  and  power.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  monopoly,  he  wonld  observe  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  holding  places  in  the 
Customs  were  896 — while  the  Catholics  were 
14  (hear,  hear) !  In  the  Excise,  the  Protest- 
ants were  365,  while  the  Catholics  were  only 
six  (hear,  hear,  hear)  I  He  confessed  that,  if 
he  were  a  Catholic,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  calculation  with  him  vrhether  he  should  assert 
his  rights  as  a  man  and  a  patriot,  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  hanged  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor 
(hear  and  laughter).  By  denying  to  the  Ca* 
tholics  of  Ireland  their  just  claims,  not  from 
any  f^ar  of  their  religious  sentiments,  but  from 
a  fear  lest  they  should  obtain  a  portion  of  those 
oflices  of  trust  and  emolument  which  were  at 
present  monopolised  by  the  dominant  faction  in 
that  country*  we  incurred  the  risk  of  losing 
that  island  altogethor.  Why  should  Parlia- 
ment.continua  such  a  fyitem,  when  bf  getting 
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rid  of  kvit  would  not  onW  uttadi  a  nJlaac  na- 
tion to  its  fide,  bat  wonja  also  rid  England  of 
an  annual  ejtpense  of  4,1 00,0001.  now  incurred 
to  keep  it  in  lubjection?  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  difference  between  tbe 
Orange  and  the  Catliolic  AMociationa,  and  to 
contend  that. if  the  Government  had  wished 
to  act  fairly  between  them,  it  would  have 
dismissed  from,  its  service  all  its  empkyit  who 
were  me|nbers  of  Orange  lodgi&s.  At  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  coosiderhig  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  the  former  petitions  of  the 
Catholics  liad  been  dismissed,  be  thougbi  that 
they  ^d  adopted  a  quiet  and  constitutionait 
mode  of  obtaining  ^  redress  of  grievances.  8o 
far  from  objecting  to  it,  he  considered  it  a 
laudable  association,  in  perfect  consistence 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Believii^f,  therefore,  that  this  associa- 
tion had  been  most  unjustly  yiljfiedt  i^nd  see- 
iug  that  tbe  billy  which  was  intended  to  put 
it  down,  was  shamefully  partial  in  its  opera- 
tion, he  intended  to  submit  a  clause  to  tbe 
house,  *'  That  any  person  now  holding,  or  who 
might  hereafter  bold,  ofllqe  under  tbe  crown  in 
Ireland,  should  take  an  oath  that  he  does  not  now 
belong,  and  that  he  will  not  heareafter  belong, 
to  any  association  declared  to  be  illegal  by 
this  act"  He  could  not  see  upon  what  grounds 
such  a  motion  could  be  resisted,  and  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  one  very  powerful  reason 
by  which  it  was  recommended.  That  reason 
was,  that  nothing  could  better  allay  the  irrita* 
tionsucha  measure  would  occasion  than  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  put  down  other  asso- 
ciations which  had  hitherto  triumphed  over  the 
law  and  eluded  all  its  regulations. 

Mr.  Gmttiwrn  resisted  the  910U00,  not  only 
because  it  was  not  calculated  \o  effect  its  ob- 
ject, but  also  because  it  was  objectionable  in 
principle,  as  calling  upon  every  officer  to  take 
an  oath,  not  merely  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  a 
particular  off^pnce,  bnl  also  that  he  would  not 
at  any  future  time  be  guilty  of  it.  If  this 
ware  a  fit  principle  to  proceed  upon,  why  did 
tbe  bon.  member  call  for  such  a  declaration 
with  regard  to  a  minor  offence,  punishable  only 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  neglect  it  with 
regard'  to  greater  offences,  for  which  severer 
penalties  were  inflicted?  Was  it  just,  he 
would  ask,  to  call  upon  an  individual  to  take 
'an  oath,  when,  by  refusing  to  take  it,  he  gave 
indirect  evidence  that  ho  was  a  member  of  an 
illegal  society  }  He  kpew  of  no  case  in  which 
such  a  test  had  ever  been  required  from  public 
officers,  iand  be  did  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  demanded  ftiom  them  in  the  present 
case  (bear,  bear).  If  any  Orangeman; were  at 
present  in  the  employment  qf  i^  Irish  Govern- 
ment, it  was  because  the  institution  of  the 
Orange  lodges  bad  been  so  completely  altered  as 
not  to  tranacress  the  existing  laws.  Should  any 
servant  of  the  Government  be  discovered  to  be 
a  member  of  an  illegal  Orange  lodge,  he  would 
.  not  only  be  dismissed  from  his  situation,  but 
would  be  immediately  handed  over  to  the  law 
to  suffer  the  punishment  which  it  affixed  to  that 
offence.  For  these  reasons  he  should  oppose 
tbe  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Ltkmh  observed,  that  no  man  was 
bound  to  take  office  against  bis  will ;  and 
argued  that  as  every  man  had  to  take  some 
test  oaths  before  be  entered  upon  office,  he 
taw  no  reason  why  the  test  recommended  by 
bit  bon.  friend  should  not  be  addeid  to  those  al- 
ready in  ejustence.    If  they  wished  to  give  a 


trittoqih  to  neither  of  the  two  MrtiM  inlo  Wbfefc 
Ireland  was  divided,  and  to  ooid  the  balane* 
impHTtiaJly  between  thern^  they  vrould'oot  send 
this  obboxious  bill  to  Ireland,  withont  adding 
to  it  the  clause  recommended  by  his  bom  ftieod* 
Mr.  C  H.^Huitkimwm  said,  that  in  tbe  hope  of 
either  shaming  or  terrifying  minislen  «Nit  of 
this  bill  (hear,  hear),  he.  should  agoltt  ezprew 
his  execration  of  this   abominable  measure, 
which  was  founded  in  injustioe,  and  was  in 
direct  opposition .  both  to  tbe  principles  nn^ 
practice  of  the  constitnticm  (hear,  bear).  .  It 
was  calculated  to  rouse-  every  honest  thinkiair 
man .  in  Ireland  to  acts^  if  mn  of  outrage,  att 
least  of  active  exertion  to  pat  down  the.  men  ^ 
who  in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  prosperity  v 
as  they  had  themseKesi  declared  it  to  be,  had^ 
brought  i«  a  bill  which  was  mare  calculated 
than  any  which  be  had  ever  y«t^»eea,.to.spread 
rebellion  and  war  through   that  imfbrtnnote 
country  (hear,  hear).    He  was  not -sucpriaed  to 
observe  that  the  Sec.  for  Foreign  Afikirs  was 
absent  to-night.    He  was  absent,  donbtleu»v 
because  he  well  knew  that  a  learned  friend  of 
his  Would  put  him  to  shame  on  the  qaesliasi,  mm 
he  had  often  done  before  (a  langb)^  by  once 
more  refuting  all  the  arguments  of  hip  and  ids 
adherents     They   depended  for  these  argii-> 
ments  on  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  (a  laugh)» 
but  those  arguments  he  must  contend,  witimvt 
meaning  any  disrepect  to  the  hon.  bart.  (Sir  £•' 
Koatcfaboll;    were   altogether    linsatisfMtory. 
Minorities  of  that  house   might   carry    tbio 
pdioos  bllU  hut  they  had  all,  unfortnnately, 
heard  of  minorities  in  other  countries,  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  where 
they  had  been  packed  and  corrupted  for  tbe 
most  mischievous  of   purposes.      They    bad 
been,  in  this  coimtry,  the  means  of  imposing 
taies  upon  tbe  people  to  the  amount  of  mlU 
lions,  and  had  thus  enlarged  the  public  debt  to 
an  extent  irredeemable  during  tlie  burgest  po-* 
riod  allotted  to  human   existence.     At  ooo 
period,  and  that  a  recent  one,  of  her  history, 
they  had  brought  England  herself  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.    Similar  minorities  had  goaded  Ireland 
to  rebellion ;  and  to  a  similar  catastrophe  Mi- 
nisters seemed  to  be  trying  to  drive  her  agalii. 
He  had  had  wofol  experience  of  the  elfects  of 
those  m^erities,  by  which  Government  was 
sometimes  content  to  carry  through  tlie  most 
fatal  and  obnoxious  bills  (hear,  hear).    It  wan, 
therefore,  a&  an  Irish  gentleaaan  informed  by  a 
long  residence  in  tbe  country  of  what  it  liad 
endured,,  and  might  yet  endure,  from  similar 
measures,  that.  1^   stood  there  to  warn  the 
house  that  the  same  system  had  befoio  driven 
Ireland  to  madness  and  to  revolt.^    Iff  how- 
ever, they  were  the  last  words  he  shonld  ever 
utter,  be  desired  to  declare  that  tbe  rebellion 
in  Ireland  of  1796  was  justified  by  the  drcun- 
stances  Under  which  it  arose  (hear,  bear)  y  he 
desired  to  protest  that  every  body  who  on  dmt 
occasion  had  suffered  as  m  rebel  was  a  martyr, 
and  that  eyerv  man  at  that  time  in  power, 
who  bad  lent  his  countenance  or  aid  to  their 
destruction,  was  a  traitor  to  his  conntiy  (^ar» 
hear).     He  had  himself  resisted  the  armed 
rebels;    but  he  did  not  tbe  less  oppose  and 
deprecate  the  persecuting  spirit  oif  tbe  Go* 
vemment  of  that  day.     He  might  refer  to 
the   gallant  member  for   Southwai<k  (Sir   IL 
Wilson)  to  corroborate  his  assertion,  that  tbe 
'*  rebels"  were  not  tiie  urorst  saints  of  that 
day  I  they  were   the   worst  salgeeti  wbene 
oppressive  measures  bad  driven  them  to  be^ 
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he  eiMered  ioto  a  brief 
Miniive  Atlw  cireaoifUiicM  which  followed 
the  Mwu.  at  of  the  Freocb  in  Ireland,  and 
•IladM  t»  the  ■wresder  of  the  lecond  in 
of  that  amament  to  himtelt    The 


one' connected  with  it  would  vent  ore  to  appoint 
any  body  to  an  office  who  abonld  lie  a  nemher 
of  a  society  declared  to  be  illei^aL 

Mr.  Denman  had  one  objection  nndonbtecily 
to  that  proposition ;  it  imposed  a  test  (bear) —     ' 
Fieach  GcaermI  who  was  thus  captured  was  a  I  a  feature  that  certidnly  would  not  recommend 
(alaosh);  and  in  the  course  of   it  to^his  favour.    But  if  it  were  really  meant 

~  ~  to  persevere  in  the  obnozions  measure  upon 
which  they  were  required  to  go  into  cofnmittee, 
he  thought  he  could  get  over  this  objiection, 
and  vote  for  the  amendment  That  bill  ought 
to  be  framed  so  as  to  npply  to  Orangemen  as 
well  as  others — one  sect  or  class  hs  well  as 
another.  The  learned  gent.  opp6site  argued' 
that  its  enactment  would  not  affect  a  person 
acting  in  ignorance  $  and  had  asked  how  his 
hon.  friend  could  propose  to  make  a  man 
swear  to  a  point  cf  law  and  a  point  of  feet  that 
conld  not  be  within  his  knowledge  ?  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  the  very  objection  that  be  most 
strongly  felt  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  did  affect 
these  who  should  be  connected,  even  through 
ignorance,  with  an  illegal  association.  In 
what  clause  was  it  provided  that  ils  operation 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  kndwingly  and 
wilfully  might  be-  attached  to  such  societies? 
*^  And  be  It  further  enacted,  thnt  every*  person 
who  after  shall  become  a  member 

of  any  society,  committee,  or  other  body  of 
persons,  hereby  declared  to  he  an  unlawful'* 
combination  and  confederacy,  or  shall  act  as  a 
member  thereof,  and  every  person  who  after 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  main- 
tain correspondence  or  Intercourse  therewith* 
or  with  any  committee  or  other  select  body, 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  delegate,  or 
other  officer  or  member  thereof,  as  suchi  or 
who  shall,  by  contribution,  collection  or  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  otherwise,  aid,  abet,  or  sup- 
port any  such  society,  or  anr  committee  or 
other  select  body,  or  any  oftcer  or  member 
thereof  as  such,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
and  bvery  peison  convicted  of  any  such  offence 
by  due  conrse  of  law,  shall  and  may  be  punish- 
ed by  as  the  Court  before  whom  such 
offender  shall  he  tried  shall  think  fit.*'  The 
party,  therefore,  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime — whether  of  felony  or  misdemeanor—- 
that  was  left  fai  blank,  and  to  be  visited  by  m 
punishment  also  left  in  'blank.    There  was  no 

Smiificatlon  [A  member  here  suggested,  that 
ere    was    a  qualification   in  the  following 
clause].    His  leanred  friend  had  pointed  his 
attention  to  diis  clause  i^'*  Provided  always, 
and  he  It  enacted,  that  'where  any  society, 
committee,   er   other  bodv  ef  pet  sons  shall 
beeome  an  anlawfui '  combination  and  confe- 
deracy within   the  meaning  of  this  act,  by 
renson  of  any  matter  or  thing  done  by  Its  mem- 
bers, or  any  of -thefti,  contrary  to  die  provisions 
,of  this  act;  no  member  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  herein  contained,  unless 
he  shall  act  as  a  member  of  such  society, 
committee,  or  other  body  of  persons,  after  his 
knowledge    of  such   matter*  or   thing    done, 
whereby  eoch  society,  committee,   er   other 
body  ef  persons,  shall  have  so  become  an  un- 
lawful combination  uid  confederacy  as  afore- 
said** (cheers  ftein  the   Treasury   benches). 
This  was  certainly  a   quallfiration  to   some 
extent     The   reason  for  calling  on   a  per- 
sen  before  he  took  office*  which  was  a  voiun« 
tary  act,  to  take  the  oath  proptfsed  by  his  hon. 
£riettd«  leeoMd  to  he  this    to  dlicoter  whether 


I,  asked  him  how  it  happened  that 
Iks  Fi«Bch  bad  not  been  received  with  open 
arms  hy  the  Irish?    *«Becattse,"  be  had  re- 
plied, **  though  theirs  was  a  dreadful  GoTCin- 
■ent,  yet  the  people  did  not  expect  anj  relief 
fifvm  the  bmyooets  of  the  French.**    He  pro- 
ceeded lo  contend,  that  at  the  moment  when 
Ireland  was  beginning  to  regain  her  prosperity 
^whea  lier  improvement  was  announced  Arom 
Ike  Throne,  thai  a  bill  .was  brought  in  to  put 
tbla  AsBOciation,  which  not  only  had  not 
aay  bam,  but  which  had  effected  a  great 
deal  of  good  s  and  this,  too,  to  please  not  even 
the  sB^ority  of  the  Protestant  population,  nor 
tven  of  tbe  i)rangemen ;  but  the  mere  rump  of 
the  Oraage  faction.    This  system  might,  pQS- 
uhly,  he  paruoed  a  little  fhrther ;  but  the  day 
of  retvibation  most  come  at  last    In  all  the 
Catholic  |iart  of  Ireland  ^is  measure  had  ez- 
dtrd  the  laffst  extraordinary  and  intense  sensa- 
tiaa{  ao  great  was  the  confidence  and  ail[ec- 
tioo  ef  the  Catholics  towyds  the  Association. 
Tbeac  aentimeats  were  fully  justified  by  the 
talents  ttf  his  learned  friend  Mr.  CConnell, 
sad  other  asenihers  of  the  deputation.    He  had 
BOW  to  beg  pardon  of  the  house,  for  having 
said  so   mach   on    this   subject;  but   of   bis 
ooootiy,  for  not  having  said  much  more  (a 
lao^)  in  resisling  a  measure,  to  oppose  which 
he  woold  sacrifice  his  life  (hear,  hear). 

iSr,  PiwakUt  said,  that  as  to  the  amendment 
propoaed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
kad  a  word  or  two  to  offer.    He  as  much  ap- 
proved aa  that  hon.  member  could  do,  of  the 
mad  priaclple  that  no  person,  being  a  mem' 
b«r  wi  wmy  illegal  society,  should  be  admitted 
iniBoilcci  bot  tbe  hon.  member  must  permit 
kirn  to  nay,  tbat  the  effect  of  bis  proposed  in- 
qnite  irreconcileahle  to  law  or 
What  was  it  that  he  proposed  ? 
peiaen  should  swear  tmit  he  was 
aat  g^liy;  and  secondly,  that  he  would  not 
become  guilty  of  belonging  to  any 
tbat  ifaoald  be  an  illegal  one.    Until 
that  ai|:bt,  he  had  never  heard  tbat  it  entered 
\  nngo  of  hnssan  legislation  to  compel  a 
to  twear  to  a  point  of  law.    And  yet 
posid   be  the  effect  of  the  oath  he  pro- 
The  bill  that  was  about  to  go  iato  a 
tee  very  properly  provided,  that  though 
of  only  a  portion  of  its  members  might 
t  society  illegal,  and  therefore  subject 
to  its  penal  consequences,  yet 
should  be  members  in  i^orance  of 
its  illrgad  character,  and  not  participating  in 
in  mcpal  acts,  should  be  exempted  from  the 
of  the  bill.    Bot  by  the  hon.  mem- 
the  party  would  be  compell- 
whetber  the  society  were  legal  or 
to  determine  his  eligibility  or  in- 
to office.    He  would  thns  he  re- 
lo  Bircar  to  a  point  of  law,  of  which  be 
raJy  he  supposed  to  be  cognizant, 
of  law  going  lo  a  point  of  fact,  of 
he  could  not  be  cognisant    The 
\  feat    eoDcladed    by    stating    that 
I  iiiasssd  nMch  rather  to  rely  on  the 
aad  Jwtlce  of  Govenmeat,  that  no 
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or  not  Im  beloofod  to  any  pocietj  of  the  kind 
alluded  to— «  knowied|^e  which,  witboot  aome 
•Bcb  m«ani  of  ascertainiog  the  fact,  there 
teemed  to  be  no  means  of  coming  at.  But  the 
object  of  the  bill  should  rather  be  directed  to 
the  secret  associations  than  to  the  open  ones 
(liear,  bear) :  the  societies  which  were  leaj^ued 
together  by  secret  oaths,  such  as  the  Orange 
Societies,  were  those  that  should  be  proceeded 
against.  On  thb  ground  alone  it  might  be 
possible  to  support  the  clauses  be  had  just 
read;  b.  jd  tlie  same  ground  he  would  yoie 
for  the  cla  ik  proposed,  should  the  bill  be  al- 
lowed to  g    Id  a  committee. 

Mr.  Ped  thought  tliat  the  learned  gent 
woold  do  well  in  future  to  read  bills  before  he 
discnssed  then ;  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  tlie 
learned  gent.  Iiad  not  read  the  bill  on  which  he 
had  been  making  a  most  yituperatiVe  attack. 
Snroly  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  learned 

i'udge,  at  least  to  hear  the  defeuce  of  a  prisoner 
lefore  he  pronounced  his  condemnation.     It 
teemed  to  be  complained  that  Government  were 
desirous  of  passing  this  bill  without  sufficiently 
discussing  it    Now,  after  it  had  already,  dur- 
.ing  five  nights,  been  largely  discussed,  and 
every  bon.  gent  who  had  opposed  the  bill,  had 
been  regularly  followed  by  some  hon.  member 
who  was  friendly    to    it,   he    thought    there 
seemed  no  great  desire  to  evade  discussion. 
But  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  had 
aaid  that  he  would  endeavour  to  terrify  or 
shame  the  Grovemment  out  of  this  bill.    Now 
he  assured  the  hon.   gent  that  no  language 
which  he  might  make  use  of  would  ever  deter 
him  from  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which 
he  might  think  his  duty  to  his  country  as  a 
member  of  that  house,  and  to  his  Sovereign,  as 
a  servant   of  the   Crown,    demanded  of   him 
(cheers).     The  hon.    gent  had    also    talked 
about  corrupt  majorities;  and  yet  in  two  aeo- 
tcDces  afterwards,  be  had  declared  that  he  re- 
lied on  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  that  bouse  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.      Now  if  the  hon.  gent  did  rely 
upon  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  that  house,  he 
would  ask  him  whether  he  supposed  that  the 
bouse  would  be  so  influenced  by  corrupt  mo- 
tives to  pass  a  penal  law  affecting  the  Roman 
Catkolics  (hear,  hear)  ?    He  too  much  respect- 
ed the  good  sense  of  the  bon.  gent  himself  and 
the  character  of  Parliament,  to  press  this  ques* 
tlon  any  further.    With  respect  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
mutt  observe,  that  if  the  bill  in  question  should 
pa«  into  a  law,  the  other  itatutea  affecting 
■ecret  societies  in  Ireland  would  still  remain, 
under  which  persons  becoming  Bombers   of 
such  societies  were  liable  to  t^uisportation* 
Now,  the  bon.  gentleman's  proposition  went  to 
make  a  man  swear,  on  entering  office,  that  be 
did  not  belong  to  any  secret  society.    If,  be- 
longing to  a  secret  society,  he  should  conceal 
that  fact,  be  would  commit  perjury,  and  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  that  offence ;  but  if 
be  should  refuse  to  swear,  and  admit  bis  con- 
nexion with  any  illegal  association,  then  be 
night  be  transported.    Now  if  they  would  risk 
transportation,  t^v  would  not  stop  at  an  oath: 
of  what  use,  tbereiore,  was  the  hon.  member's 
teat  ?    But  suppose  an  officer  of  Government 
should  prove  to  belong  to  an  Orange  Lodge  ? 
Upon  tnat  point,  he  could  find  no  difficulty  in 
•aying,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Govern- 
Bent  to  remove  from  hit  office  .any  body  in 


such  a  situation  (cheers).    He  iboagbt  that  th« 
bon.  gent  must  see  tliat  his  motion^  would  not 
affect  the  object  he  had  in  view ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  gent.'s  good  sense  would  prevent ' 
him  from  pressing  the  matter  to  a  division. 

Lord  jilihorpt  was  glad  to  bear  from  tbe  rC. 
hon.  Sec.  (Peel)  tbe  consolatory  pledge  that 
no  Orangeman  would  be  permitted  to  bold 
office.  He  believed  that  that  single  declara- 
tion would  do  more  to  put  down  illegal  societiea 
in  Ireland  than  these  bills  or  any  other  means 
(cheers).  It  was  on  this  account  tliat  he  was 
glad  that  bis  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  sub- 
mitted his  proposition  to  the  house ;  tbe  country 
was  at  any  rate  obliged  to  him  for  afferdio|^ 
the  rt  hon.  gent  an  opportunity  of  ntaking  ao 
important  a  declaration. 

The  clause  was  then  rejected;  after  which, 
the  bill  was  committed,  and  tbe  blanks  filled  up 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration  on  Thursday  next 


Frioat,  Fbb.  95. — On  the  motran  for  tbo 
third  reading  of  Unlawful  Societies  bill, 

Mr.LeyoMfer  said,  tlmt  in  his  opinion,  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  had  contributed  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  He 
believed,  too,  and  this  was  another  reason  which 
would  inake  him  regret  to  see  it  put  down,  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  liastened  and 
rendered  more  certain  by  means  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

M  r.  Spring  Rice  :  There  was  one  of  the  daunes 
of  the  bill  at  which  he  was  astonished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  monstrous  power  winch  it  propos- 
ed to  vest  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  magistracy. 
The  clause  to  which  he  alluded  was  that  which 
empowered  any  mayor,  sheriff,  or  justice  of  tbe 
peace,  within  their  respective  juriadictions,  to 
command  all  meetings  declared  in  the  bill  to  be 
nuiawful  immediately  to  disperse,  and  to  de- 
mand admission  into  any  house,  out-houte,  or 
office,  where  they  should  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  unlawful  assembly  might  be :  and 
if  refused,  to  enter  by  force.  Kven  if  the  ma-r 
gistrates  of  Ireland  were  all  that  was  most  pure, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  entrust  them  with  such 
powers;  but  bow  much  more  impolitic  it  be- 
came, when  it  was  notorious  that  many  of  the 
magistracy  bad  committed  acts  of  the  greatest 
iiyustice  1  There  were  several  cases  in  illus- 
tration of  their  behaviour,  to  which  he  would 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  In 
GnToJv.JPattiner,  which  ./as  an  action  for  fklse 
impriaooment,  tried  at  Clonsnel,  it  came  out 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  police  officer,  who  had 
entered  the  defendant's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  servina  a  civil  process.  The  plaintiff  having- 
neglected  to  Uke  off  his  bat,  was  first  ordered 
out  of  the  house  by  the  defendant,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  and  was  finally  committed  under  fbe 
Insurrection  Act,  under  the  pretence  of  having 
behaved  tumultuously,  and  having  entered  Mr. 
Falkiner's  house  with  armed  men,  which  armed 
men  were  his  brother  policemen.  In  tbe  course 
of  that  trial  Mr.  Dobertv  had  observed,  that 
'*  heretofore  the  laws  of  this  country  were  only 
known  to  the  peasantry  by  their  severity,  and 
we  were  not,  like  our  more  favoured  neigh- 
bours, accostomed  to  look  to  them  for  protec- 
tion; but  a  new  era  is  dawning.*'  The  Chief 
Justice,  In  his  summing  np,  had  remarked, 
^  that  tbe  only  qnettion  was  tbe  amoant  of  da- 
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Bi»g*i.    Hiat  the  commitineiit  uadet*  the  Intur- 
rrrtka  Act  coold  not  liave  been  hon&fide  by  tbe 
defesianC,  was  BAnifest ;  to  ny  the  best  of  it,  it 
was  foolish  and  anodrised."    In  the  next  case, 
TH  Bag  ▼.  IMap^  which  was  tried  nt  tho  IVa- 
trrford  assises,  a  magistrate  bad  perceived  a 
poor  laboaring  man  meddling  with  some  sea- 
veed  on' the  shore,  whieh  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
Minf  as  manure,  and  the  jnstlce  had  expressed 
hisuelf  BO  warmly  on  the  sahject,  that  eithei 
ihrongh  iiis  orders,  or  some  misunderstanding  of 
them,  Delap,  who  was  a  policeman,  had  shot 
the  uafortaaate  man  throi^  a  mistalien  sense 
•f  his  daty ;  and  tliat  circumstance  alone  had 
Mured  tlie  jnry  to  return  a  verdict  of  man- 
ikuffcier,  inat«ui  of  murder.    On  tlie  trial  tlie 
Mlowis^  words  had  fiiUen  from  Chief  Justice 
Babe:  **  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  that 
festiemen,  in  vindication  of  their  seal,  or  sup- 
posed ctYil  rights,  should  resort  to  such  rigorous 
•sd  mwamntable  proceedings  against  men  in 
kmoble  station.    I  am  convinced  that  this  vin- 
dictive and  overbearing  spirit  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  tlie  turbnlei^t  and  law- 
l«si  proceedings  which  disturb  tbe  neighbouring 
eoaaties,  and  I  cannot  feel  surprised  that  it 
Aoald  pn>dnce  such  consequences.    If  persons 
is  the  bibber  ranks  of  society  will  lord  it  ov^ 
their  Inferiors  with  a  high  hand-^if  they  tram- 
ple upon  public  justice,  and  convert  the  laws 
iaio  iastmmentsof  oppression  against  the  weak 
and  powerless,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the 
people  will  feel  for  them  either  respect  or  af- 
fection; or  that  they  will  refrain  from  endea- 
vouring to  procure  for  themselves,  by  violence, 
that  ledi-em  which  the  conduct  of  their  supe- 
riors teaches  them  to  believe  is  not  otherwise  to 
be  obtained.^'   Another  case  that  had  been  tried 
at  the  same  assizes,  was  that  of  Nagle  v.  Boyee. 
Boyce,  who  was  a  magistrate,  had  been   the 
lasdiord  of  the  plaiotifr;  being<  desirous  of  can- 
celling the  lease,  and  not  having  either  the  pa- 
tience or  inclination  to  go  through  any  plan  that 
night  have  been  proposed  by  Nagle,  he  resort- 
ed lo  Ae  summary  expedient  of  imprisoning 
the  plaintiff  on  a  charge  of  felony.    On  that 
rbarge  he  had  been  detained  for  fifteen  weeks 
is  the  bridewell  of  Tallow,  without  food,  fire, 
or  candle,  except  such  as  he  could  afford  to 
pfocare  hisBself;  and  at  length,  on  consenting 
to  give  np  the  lease,  he  was  released  without 
hcing  hroagfat  to  trial.    On  the  trial  that  was 
iastitnled  by  Nagle  for  false  imprisonment,  Mr. 
Oohcrt  J  had  taken  occasion  to  exclaim,  ^  Was 
aat  this  nn  abase  of  the  justice  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ?    It  was  monstrous 
to  mj  that  any  magistrate  shonld  assume  to 
himself  nshitimrily,  and  at  his  own  pleasure,  the 

Ccr  «f  sporting  with  the  liberty  of  any  man, 
over  Bseaa,  obscure,  and  humble.  In  giv- 
ing their  verdict,  the  jury  would  teach  the  ma- 
patraej  this  mlntary  lesson — that  they  should 
not  ahnse  the  great  public  trust  reposed  in 
Ihcm  hy  perverting  their  authority,  and  making 
it  atiiiemffy  to  private  or  political  purposes.'* 
On  the  naaae  occasioa.  Chief  Justice  Bushe  had 
renmrfced,  that  ^  It  would  be  but  a  mockery  to 
open  cnsvts  of  justice,  and  for  judges  and  Juries 
tn  amcmUe  to  administer  the  law,  if  the  very 
femnMns  of  justice  were  to  be  polluted,  or  if 
snen  who  were  invested  with  an  important  pub- 
lic iiail  usiL  to  make  their  public  authority 
snhsfiikuito  their  private  ends  i  the  defendant 
wnn»  in  his  opinion,  ntteriy  unworthy  of  being 
seotorod  lo  6e  commission."  The  last  case  that 
he  womld  Iroable  the  house- wjth  was  another 


charge  of  fhlse  Imprisomneat  against  a  magis- 
trate, I^awrence  v.  Dempster,    In  that  case  a 
verdict  had  beien  returned  for  the  plainttfl^  and 
Mr.  Doberty  had  made  the  following  reowrkf' : 
'*  This  is  the  third  case  against  magistrates  at 
the  present  assizes.    This  case  will  shew  the 
manner  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act  has  been 
administered  in  a  part  of  this  county.  I  rejoice 
that  the  cases  of  oppression  which  have  been 
developed  at  these  assizes  were  not  earlier 
made  public,  lest  the  sturdy  guardians  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  who  yielded  lately  such  a 
reluctant  assent  to  this  harsh,  but,  I  believe, 
necessary  law,  should  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  opposition,  from  seeing  the  vile,  selfish, 
and  tyrannical  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
made  subservient  in  the  hands  of  arrogant  and 
oppressive  magistrates;   and  lest  they  should 
have  formed   their  opinions  from    tlie  abuse 
rather  than  the  use  of  this  salutary  law.  Teach 
him,  if  he  continue  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  that  he  must  learn  to  administer  the  law 
in  its  true  meaning,  and  not,  as  in  the  present 
case,  torture  it  into  an  instrument  of  capriro 
or  nulevolence."    These,  then,  were  the  sort 
of  men  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  laws 
was  trusted,  and  to  whom  tho  house  were  to 
look  as  the  proper  nnd  becoming  officers  for 
carrying  the  present  act  into  effect    The  cases 
that  be  had  quoted  were  cases  that  could  be  re* 
lied  upon  i  and  he  trusted,  thierefbre,  that  the 
house  would  suspend  their  judgment  in  so  im- 
portant a  clause  {  more  especially  as  it  was  not 
to  these  magistrates  alone,  but  to  every  mayor 
and  sheriff,  that  (his  power  was  extended.  The v 
knew  something  of  these  oflicers  in  Ireland, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  Sec.  fqr  Ireland,  if 
he  were  prepared  to  empower  these  men,  who 
were  under  no  controul,  with  such  extensive 
means  of  mischief  (hear,  hear)  ?    Tho  abuses  of 
the  magistracy  in  Ireland  was  mainly  attribut- 
ed to  the  weakness  of  Lord  Wellesley*s  admi- 
nistration.   If  the  house  would  pay  that  atten- 
tion tihich  it  ought  to  do  to  the  subject,  be  had 
no  doubt  that  It  could  either  ennble  or  compel 
the  Irish  Government  to  do  justice  in  that 
country.    Tbe  hon.  gent  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  Boherty  said,  that  he  was  not  bound, 
standing  where  he  did,  to  answer  for  any  seem- 
ing inconsistency  into  which  he  might  have  been 
led  as  an  advocate.  The  bounden  duty  of  an 
advocate  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause  i  the 
duty  of  a  senator  was  io  maintain  the  trutli. 
He  maintained,  that  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
seventeen  year^*  attendance  on  the  Irish  cir- 
cuits enabled  him  to  judge,  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Ireland  was  perfectly  pure.  He 
repeated,  that  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  was  perfectly  pure,  that  the  rights  of 
the  poor  man  were  equally  respected  with  those 
of  the  rich,  and  that  no  distmction  whatever 
was  made  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  io 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Davies: — ^'^  There  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth  love 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the 
Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  tbe  exe- 
cution thereof,  although  it  be  against  them- 
selves, so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just  cause  they 
do  desire  it*'  And  again,  **  In  time  of  peace 
the  Irish  are  more  feaHTuI  to  offend  the  law  than 
the  English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.*' 
Such  as  the  Irish  were  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
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DaTiei*  Uiejr  cMtwMd  to  b«  nl  praMStt  aad 
he  f7oiild  add,  that  Mr.  Jii«tic«  Dftjc«iiciirq»4 
U  tbinkioK  the  admiobtntio*  ol  j«»t»ca  ia  Ire- 
land to  be  impartial.  He  m^iuoBed  leTeral 
caseg  io  which  CnthoUc  •»i(4>ni  had  ohtaine^ 
ample  damages  ai^aiiiat  PrqteataDt*  f  and  poor 
oneiagaiiut  the  riciv  Tlieii,  if  jostiee  could  be 
done  io  Ireland  betirem  Freleitaat  and  Catho- 
lic, between  poor  and  rich — eauaU  certain,  and 
impartial  justke-^be  entjnaatea  that  there  «i^ht 
be  an  end  of  that  imwerthy  ilanderTVhic^  gen* 
tiemen  were  apt  to  cast  npon  the  anthoritioi  of 
their  couDiry.  I{e  did  not  mean  to  My  that  the 
lei^al  road  was  very  smooth  in  Ireland—that  it 
was  quite  clear,  or.  that  poor  men  could  travel 
upon  it  without  pain  or  cost  $  hut  where  could 
they  do  this  in  E  of  land,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try? It  liad  been  done  in  Ireland,  and  could 
still  be  dene  there,  between  man  and  man, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

Mr.  Barlif  stUI  believed,  tlmt  In  the  present 
itate  of  party*  the  impartial  adssinistratlon  oi 
j«stice  in  Ireland  was  impossible.  Wh^,  but  a 
few  years  since^  at  Manchester,  and  aguvr,  after 
the  riota  at  th^  Queen's  funeral,  the  commonest 
court  in  £i^land,  the  court  of  the  coroner,  had 
been  found  entirely  ineftclent.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  pomiUe  to  get 
inslioe  fas  Ireland^  either  in  the  late  ounes 
hrought  fprward  the  other  day  hy  the  Attomey- 
tjtoneraU  pr  in  the  pfoceedings  that  originaled 
out  of  the  affair  in  the  theatre,  where  a  bottle 
w«a  alleged  to  have  been  flnvg  at  the  Lord 
lieutenant.  The  undue  admioistration  of  jos- 
lice  in  Ireland  arose  from  the  stale  of  dissen* 
tiou  existing  there,  and  must  continue  as  long 
as  the  prevent  system  lasted.  While  the  Ca- 
tholic.claims  remained  undecided,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  ministers  coming  down,  year  after  year, 
with  new  meusurct  of  coercion,  which  must  be 
wholly  ineficient 

Mr.  W,  Courimmy  said,  that  he  had  always 
Toted  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  1  but  he 
iupported  the  motion  before  the  house,  because 
he  thought  the  Association  one  of  the  heaviest 
afllictioos  with  which  any  country  could 
he  visited,  as  it  interfered  with  the  regular 
aoarsu  ef  juslke.  It  was  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  ought  to  he 
put  down. 

8ir«f.  2^«wr^  denied  that  the  Asiociation 
Interfered  with  the  course-  of  justice.  The  aid 
they  afforded  to  the  peasantry  in  obtaining  Jus-. 
tice  for  acts  of  oppremion,  was  hy  no  means 
unnecessary.  It  was  proved  before  a  commit- 
tee up  stairs,  that  magUtrates  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  presents  in  kind  from  those  to 
whom  they  administered  justice.  The  witness 
who  gave  this  evidenre  ez|)lained  hia  meaning 
of  **  presents  in  kind,"  by  saying  that  the  ma- 
gistrate who  dealt  out  justice  to  the  poor 
farmers  had  his  com  reaped,  his  turf  cut  and 
drawn  home,  and  other  acts  of  service  done  by 
these  poor  individnals  in  return.  Was  this  a 
system  which  looked  like  the  resultof  a  regulsf 
system  in  the  administration  of  jttstice  }  with 
respect  to  the  effects  which  the  present  bill 
niighi  produce  in  Ireland^  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  a  most  respectable  Protestant,  in 
which  it  was  staled,  that  the  papers  announcing 
the  first  night's  division  had  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  most  intense  aniiety. 
The  vrriter  concluded  hy  expressing  the  most 
•arious  apprehentiuBs  as  to  what  might  be  the 
ufliKftt  of  passing  the  bill.  He  had  resided 
lUfftyTMiB  in  Ireland,  aad  no 


competoBl  to  Judge  of  the  piohaUe  eflisct  of 
such  a  measnre-aa  the  present. 

Mr.  G&iMmm  denied  the  imputation  ef  par- 
tiality which  had  been  made  against  this  bill, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  statute-hook  for  proof, 
that  the  house  had  legislated  to  put  down  ether 
societies.    Hon.  members  seeuMd  to  forget  the 
act  passed  in  laSS,  to  put  down  associathms  of 
a  particular  deicription,  by  which  the  Orange 
societies,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  were 
particularly  aimed  at.    Besides,  Orange  secie- 
ties  exerciied  no  direct  interference  ia  cpurta 
of  j ustice.  as  the  Association  had  done.    1 1  had 
been  said  that  (here  was  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.    If  that 
meant  that  there  was  a  denial  of  justice  to  the 
poor  man,  he  begged  to  deny  the  fact  i  hut  if 
it  meant  only  that  great  inconvenience-was  felt 
by  a  poor  man  in  prosecuting  a  suit  at  law*  it 
was  no  more  than  was  felt  in  this  country,  and 
was  incidental  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
every  state.    With  respect  to  magistrates,  he 
would  assert,  and  he  defied  contradlctiott,  that 
there  was  no  soch  thing  as  a  iKsposltion  amongst 
them  to  take  bribes  for  the  administration  of 
justice  to  the  poor.    There  might  have  been 
cases  of  iigustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
magiitrates  ;  bnt  whenever  a  case  of  the  kind, 
came  fully  before  Government,  there  was  no 
indisposition  to  remove  soch  persons  from  the 
commimion.    In  cstses  which  affected  the  con- 
duct of  magistrates,  and  which  became  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  inquiry,  it  was  the  roaotant 
practice  of  the  Lord  Cliancellor  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  by  taking  the  report  of 
the  Judge  who  tried  it,  and  to  act  by  Ms  opinion. 
This  was  done, in  Ltmlrmee  v.  Demptiat.     1 1  had 
been  said  that  the  giving  power  to  a  single  ma- 
gisirato  to  enforce  this  act  in  particular  in- 
stances, was  without  precedent  $   but  the  Con- 
vention Act  gave  power,  not  only  to  a  single 
magistrate,  bat  even  to  a  peace-oflicer<  to  pre- 
vent or  stop  a  meeting  held  contrary  to  the 
clauses  of  that  act.    In  the  present  act  that 
power  was  given  to  magistrates.    Yet  even  on 
ihii  point  he  waa  ready  to  attend  to  the  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  thrown  out,  and  to  make  , 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  magistrate  ne- 
cessary In  certain,  cases ;  and  he  assured  hon. 
meYnbeHi  opposite,  that  from  the  first  he  was 
prepared  to  give  bis  most  patient  attention  to 
every  snggestion  by  which  the  severity  of  this 
act  might  be  miti^ted  as  much  as  poasible, 
without  destroying  its  eifect.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Baron  M*C1elland  on  one  of  the  re- 
rent    trials  in   Ireland,  was    utterly  without 
foondation.    The  learned  member  had  stated, 
that  the  acquittal  of  the  soldier  was  attribut- 
able to  the  interference  of  the  learned  judge  in 
preventing  one  of  the  wltaesses^from  giving  an 
answer  to  the  question  why  he  had  omitted  to 
state  at  the  coroner^s  inquest  that  which  ho  was 
then  stating  to  the  court.    Since  fhtd  statement 
had  been  made,  he  had  received  commnniea- 
tlons  from  the  learned  judge,  and  from  two  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.    Now,  on  the 
authority  of  the  counsel  he  could  tnfbraa  the 
house,  that  no  such  question  hnd  been  proposed 
to  the  witnem  as  was  stated  to  have  been  ob- 
jected to ;  and  on  the  authority  of  the  leamed 
judge,  that  he  had  not  put  any  stop  to  such  In- 
Tettigatlon.    The  leamed  gent,  had  also  made, 
open  what  nuthority  ho  knew  nutt  aimthor 
chaige  ngalAst  the  loanod  jndgc^ 
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Mr.  ArnvteM.— I  vade  the  ehvfes  od  tke 
aatbority  of  one  of  Uhk  comiiel  eofafed  in  tke 
proMca^oB. 

Mr.  GmKiini.— The  learned  gent  had  said 
that  the  learned  jadge  had  not  ooljr  forborne  to 
defer  a  trial,  the  nana  of  which  waa  ac^  aioB- 
tumed,  till  the  coninel  engaged  in  it  was  seat 
^for  fk«n  another  court,  hot  had  also  refuted  to 
Yoad  oTor  to  him  the  evidence  of  the  witneeies 
who  had  been  examiaed  previously  to  his  cem- 
lag  late  it.  Now  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  learned  baron«  stating,  that  as  the  name  of 
the  case  had  not  been  mentioned,  be  could  not 
meet  this  charge  with  as  positive  a  denial  as  he 
had  done  the  fenaer,  but  that  he  had  no  jecol> 
lection  of  such  a  circamstance  having  occurred 
oa  the  circuit,  and  that  he  believed  that  no  such 
cifcarastaace  had  occarred,  as  it  was  in  direct 
•pposilioa  to  the  conduct  which  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  persuing  towards  the  bar. 
It  was  hb  invariable  practice,  when  a  counsel 
waa  engaged  in  another  court,  and  afterwards 
came  in,  to  read  over  his  aotes  to  facilitate  the 
aroM-^xamination  of  the  witnesses  (hear,  bear). 
After  sBch  a  statement,  nobody  would  again 
impute  to  the  leaned  baron^be  glaring  miscon- 
duct which  had  beea  attributed  to  ban  by  the 
.learned  gent,  (hear,  hear).  He  was  sure  that 
>the  learned  gent  would  be  the  first  to  regret 
that  he  had  been  led  by  £Use  iafmnation  to 
employ  the  weight  of  his  great  eloquence  in 
.Winging  such  uofbunded  accasations  agahift  a 
jpdicial  character,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
tea<di  him  to  abstain  from  depicting  him  in  fu- 
ture as  a  person  who  was  half  a  tiger  aad  half 
another  aafaDai  which  the  learned  gent  had 
Jiamed,  though  uafbrtanately  the  word  had  not 
reached  his  ears  (hear,  bear).  Such  language 
waa  qnite  unwarrantable  when  used  towards  an 
indivfdnal  of  the  leaned  barea's  high  station 
and  character.  No  iodividaai  disc£urged  his 
faactions  more  impartially,or  oftener  interfered 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  violent  party 
dispatcs  which  so  frequently  came  befan  the 
tribunals  of  IreUnd  (cheers). 

Mr.  Ptmmsm  had  waUed  wkh  impatience  for 
•some  explanation  of  the  learned  hanm*s  ooa- 
ilact ;  but  the  explanation  that. had  iMsen  given 
was  any  thing  but  satisfisclory.  The  ieaned 
baron  Imd  met  the  first  charge  with  a  dealal. 
Now  he  coald  see  ao  reason,  why  the  jadge  was 
to  be  believed  rather  than  the  barrister.  The  de- 
nial, on  which  the  rt  hon.  gent  laid  so  mach 
atre8a,was  aaly  arepetliion  of  whathad  happened 
oa  all  soch  occasions  (hear,  hear).  If  aamn.  were 
to  he  coDstdend  innocent  merely  because  he 
deaied  the  accaaatloB  brought  against  him,  why 
•hould  not  the  Catlmlic  Association  haae  the  be- 
•efit  of  the  doctrine  ?  It  had  certaiaiy  every 
daim  apan  their  indulgence ;  it  had  challenged 
inquiry  into  its  conduct ;  it  had  oCbred  evi- 
dence of  its  proceedings ;  that  evideace  had 
been  rejected,  aad  its  guilt  had  been  taken  for 
granted,  not  only  arithout  producing  any  fiscts 
to  estabUsh  it  i  but  after  shutting  oat  from  the 
pabtic  view  eveey  document  eyce|»t  these  aiJse-. 
raMe  papers  which  wen  now  poured  in  from 
every  qoarter  to  blacken  its  consnct  aad  objects 
(hear,  hear).  Gentiemea  on  the  other  side  had 
tald  them  that  they  ought  not  to  attack  the  ab- 
sent He  wished  that  they  would  follow  the 
Jidvice  they  gaice  i  aad  befiore  they  poured  the 
▼ials  of  their  wrath  on  the  Association,  would 
recollect  that  they  had  drive*  its  members  from 
their  bar,  and  had  not  allowed  them  to  refate 
the  charfsia  produced  agaiaet  tl^ak    It  was. 


hdwetor,  ridiculous  to  talk  of  not  attacking 
the  absent,  when  it  was  of  chancellora  and  of 
judges  that  they  bad  to  speak.  When  he  found 
the  Lord^Chancellor  acting  as  the  head  of  ad- 
miaistration,  and  putting  language  into  the 
mouth  of  his  colleagues  which  filled  the  coun- 
try with  astonishment,  he  should  not  be  deter- 
red by  aay  invidious  sarcasms  from  declariiM; 
his  opinion  of  that  noble  lord's  political  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  told  that  the  noble  lord, 
if  his  c<dIeagoes  would  not  adopt  his  language, 
intended  to  resign.  When  gentlemen  on  ms  side 
of  the  house  intimated  their  doubts  as  to  that 
point,  they  were  told  immediately,  **  it  must 
he  so,  for  the  noble  lord  is  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity*'  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  And  yet  the 
men  who  told  them  so  were  themselves  men  of 
honour  and  integrity,  who  agreed  to  adopt  lan- 
guage as  their  own  which  they  disapproved, 
rather  than  resign  the  good  things  of  office 
(cheers  and  laughter).  He  then  proceeded  to 
argue  against  the  bill,  as  calculated  to  excite 
lasting  discontent  in  Ireland ;  and  implored  the 
house,  if  it  wished  to  re-establish  itself  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  that  country,  to 
pot  down  this  Association,  not  by  fresh  penal 
laws,  but  by  the  repeal  of  those  which  already 
existed  (cheers). 

Col.  FordB  bore  testimony  to  the  high  charac- 
ter and  impartial  conduct  of  Baron  UrClelland 
as  a  judge,  Which  he  had  an  opportunity^  of 
knowing,  as  the  learned  judge  went  circuit  in 
the  county  in  which  he  resided.  He  further  de^ 
clared  his  intention  of  supporthig  the  bill. 

Mr.  C  H.  HuickimoH  vras  for  some  time  in- 
audible, owing  to  the  noise  and  coughing  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  He  taid  that  be  trusted,  for 
the  honour  of  the  house,  that  they  would  hear 
him,  for  he  represented  a  large  body  of  men, 
who  deemed  this  ouestlon  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  He  proceeded, 
amidst  much  confusion,  to  reiterate  bis  opposl- 
tioB  to  this  abominable  measure,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  fall  of  mockery  and  insult  to  tile 
Catholics.  He  trasted  that  if  it  were  carried 
into  a  law  in  that  house,  the  Catholics  would 
not  only  petition  the  House  of  Lords,  hut  lb 
cose  it  passed  there,  would  petition  the  Throne 
to  withhold  the  Royal  assent  It  was  said  that 
this  bill  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Wellesley,  but 
he  could  not  imagine  his  Lordship  pomessed  of 
such  littieneso  of  mind  as  to  advocate  a  mea^ 
sure  fimaght  with  iiyustiee  to  a  great  part  of 
the  cominnnity,  and  calculated  to  create  dis- 
tnibance  throughout  the  whole  country  (hear, 
hear  1  and  qaestion).  They  had  beea  told  that 
it  was  the  inteatien  of  Ministers  to  augment  the 
army  to  the  amount  of  \&fiOO  men.  It  was 
stated,  that  oaly  fiOOO  men  were  reouired  to  bo 
added  to  our  force  in  India  j  and  if  so,  he 
begged  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done  witb  the 
other  10,000  men  (question,  question)  ?  Were 
they  raised  in  order  to—<-— (question,  questtoa)? 
were  ihey  raited  in  order  to—  (the  coughing 
and  noise  in  the  house  rendered  the  other  part 
of 'the  sentence.  ioaadiUe,  although  it  was  re- 
peated two  or  three  times).  If  they  appre- 
hended danger  from  abroad— and  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  strongly  ini|>orted  that 
they  did— ^  would  ask  whether  it  was  wise* 
whsthec  it  was  politic,  at  soch  a  moment,  to 
eaUsrcc  «  measure  which  would  oifend  and  irri- 
tate near  seven  mUlioas  of  their  fellow-subjects 
(hear,  and  question)  ?  He  conclnded  by  im- 
ploring A»  house  to  reject  so  unwise,  so  m^ust. 
■a  impolitic  a  measure. 
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Mr.  Peel  ht^n  by  floiii«  allarion  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Tleroey,  In  a  former  eveninc, 
with  retpeci  to  Iriih  affain,  dnriDg:  the  time  ui 
which  he  had  heen  Secretary  for  Irelcuid.    With 

•  re^rd  to  what  had  fallen  on  a  former  night 
from  the  learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  he 

.  now  wished  to  repeat,  at  near  at  he  conld  re- 

•  member  them,  the  very  words  he  naed  in  speak- 
.  ing  of  one  of  the  most  public  acts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   He  said  that  they  had  committed  an 

.act  of  Indiscretion,  at  least,  by  their  address  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  (bear,  hear).    He  would 
now  say,  be  bad  listened  to  the  speech  in  which 
the  learned  gent  had  commented  on  bis  obser- 
vations with,  no  feeling  of  hostility,  and  no 
other  emotion  but  admiration  for  the  splendid 
talents  evinced  by  the    learned    gent.     The 
charge  of  indiscretion  against  the  Association 
he  now  repeated.    The  address  made  by  them 
through  their  secretary  on  the  same  day  with 
their  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  wees 
an  act  calculated  to  eicite  the  alarm  of  the 
whole  Protestant  community.  The  learned  gent 
had  expatiated  on  the  private  character  of  Mr. 
Rowan ;  contending  that  he  was  an  excellent 
lather,  landlord,  master— that  he  fulfilled  with 
viaimpeachable  integrity  all  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate life.     But  had  he  impugned  the   private 
virtues  of  Mr.  Rowan,  or  did  the  Association 
•peak  of  them  in  their  address  to  him  ?    The 
Association  addressed  bim  as  a  man  '*  whose 
life  had  been  devoted,  and  almost  sacrificed  in 
the  cause  of  his  country.'*   He  said  at  the  time, 
and  he  now  repeated,  that  this  Address  brought 
Mr,  Rowan  before  the  country,  as  a  public 
character;  and  he  was  therefore  liable  to  ob- 
servations n  pon  his  public  conduct.  The  learned 
member  had  described  Mr.  Rowan  as  a  good 
father,  a  good  landlord,  and  an  amiable  man  in 
-all  the  relations  of  private  life.     Did  he  deny 
this?    He  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  admit 
what  the  learned  gent,  had  stated  as  to  the  pri- 
-vate  qualities  of  Mr.  Rowan:  but  be  spoke  only 
of  his  public  character;  and  he  grounded  hte 
observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1794,  in 
which  it  was  stated,   that  Mr.  Rowan  was  in 
•cooNnnnication  with  an  emissary  of  France, 
«ttd  that  he  bad  subsequently  been  attainted  of 
iiigh  treason.     The  learned  gent   appeared, 
■however,  to  think  that  the  attainder  would  not 
have  passed,  had  Mr.  Rowan  been  heard  against 
'  his  accusers.    He  went  further,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Rowan  had  been  received  with  courtesy 
by  the-  Irish  CSovemment,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  my  Lord  Manners,  whom  the  learned 
gent,  had  been  pleased  to  designate  as  the  pink 
of  loyalty.    It  was  true  that  Mr.  Rowan  had 
been  attainted  without  having  been  tried ;  but 
the  learned  gent,  should  not  forget  the  trial  of 
-Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  lacts  which  were  esta- 
blished upon  that  occasion.    Was  Mr.  Rowan 
never  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  had  the  house  no  documents  to  go  upon 
with  respect  to  his  conduct }    Had  they  not  an 
account  of  his  trial,  and  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  }    Had  they  not  an  account 
of  his  escape  firom  Imprisonment  when  he  fled 
to  France  ?    Had  they  not  also  the  Address 
published  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  Volun- 
teers  of  Ireland  ?    Of  that  Society,  Mr.  Dren- 
nan  was  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Rowan,  Secretary. 
That  Address  was  published  during  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  National  Convention  was 
sitting,  and  when  disorder  and  disunion   pre- 
vailed in  that  country.    What  was  the  lan- 


guage put  forth  by  Mr.  Itowas,  as  Sec.  to'  flift 
United  Irishmen  ?  The  Address  commenced  x-^ 
^\  Citizen  Soldiers,  yon  first  took  arms  to  pro- 
tect your  couniry  from  foreign  enemies,  and 
domestic  disturbance ;  for  the  same  purpose  it 
now  becomes  necessary  that  yon  should  resume 
them."  The  Address  went  on :— '^  Citizen  Sol- 
diers, to  arms,  take  up  the  shield  of  faith,  and 
the  pledges  of  peace — peace,  the  motive   of 
yonr  virtuous  institution.    War,  an  occasional 
duty,  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occupation; 
every  man  should  become  a  soldier  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  rights;  no  man  ought  to  continite  a 
soldier  for  defending  the  ^rights  of  others;  the 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  country  is 
a  duty  much  too  honourable  to  be  entrusted  to 
mercenaries,  and  at  this  time,  when  yourcooo- 
try  has,  by  public  authority,  heen  declared  in 
danger,  we  conjure  you,  by  your  interest,  your 
duty,  and  vour  glory,  to  stand  to  your  arms, 
and  In  spi  0  )f  a  police,  in  spite  of  a'  fencible 
militia.  In  virtue  of  two  Proclamations,  to  main- 
tain good  order  in  your  vicinage,  and  tranquil- 
lity in  Ireland."  The  learned  Judge,  in  passing 
sentence   upon  Mr.  Rowan,  observed: — ^*  At 
this  period  (1794)  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  seeking  relief  by  dutiful  ad- 
dresses, stating  they  were  anxious  to  be  libe- 
rated from  the  restraints  they  laboured  under; 
but  yon  advised  them  to  take  up  arms,  -  and  by 
force   to  obtain  their  measures.   'They  were 
palpably  to  be  made  a  dupe  to  your  designs^ 
because  you  say  you  will  proceed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  beloved  principles,  Unhenai 
Bmandpmti<m  and   Repretentatim   L6gi$hture^ 
Seduction,  calumny,  and  terror  are  the  meajus 
by  which  you  intend  to  effect  them.    The  volun- 
teers are  become  instruments  in  your  hands, 
and  despairing  to  seduce  the  amy,  you  calum- 
niate them  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  mer- 
cenaries.   Yon  say  seduction  made  them  sol- 
diers, but  nature  made  them  men.  ......   Yoa 

called  upon  tlie  people  to  arm-  all  are  sum- 
moned to  arms  to  introduce  a  wild  system  of 
anarchy,  such  as  now  involves  France  in  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  deluges  the  country 
with  blood."  The  learned  Judge  went  en  :» 
'*  It  is  happy  for  yon,  and  those  who  were  to 
have  been  your  instruments,  that  they  did  not 
obey  you.  It  is  happy  for  you  that  this  inal- 
diotts  summons  to  arms  was  not  obeyed ;  if  it 
had  heen,  and  the  people  with  force  of  arms  had 
attempted  to  make  alterations  in  the  comti- 
tution  of  this  country,  every  man  concerned 
would  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason.**— Ho 
must  again  repeat,  that  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Rowan,  be  only  spoke  of  him  in  bis  public 
capacity,  and  he  could  not  help  adding,  that 
the  Address  of  the  Catholic  Association  to  him 
was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarsn. 
The  learned  gent,  had  stated,  that  Mr.  RoWmn 
had  been  received  in  public  and  private  society 
in  the  most  cordial  manner.  He  did  not  mean  to 
contradict  this,  but  be  would  refer  the  bouse  to 
Mr.  Rowan's  own  statement,  afler  having  re- 
ceived his  free  pardon,  in  thexourse  of  which 
he  mentions,  that  during  his  absence  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  most  kindly  attended  to 
by  Lord  Clare,  who  had  been  described  by  the 
learned  gent,  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies.  Mr. 
Rowan,  on  being  brought  before  the  Court  for 
his  dischaige,  observed,  in  a  splendid  speech  : — 
^  When  last  I  had  the  honour  of  appearinr 
before  this  tribunid,  I  told  your  lordships  1 
knew  his  Miyesty  only  by  his  wielding  the 
force  of  the  country  1  since  that  period,  dariBs 
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**5  I^pl  inaipacity  and  abteoce  beyond  ieua^ 
^j  wife  and  children  have  not  only  been  unmo- 
le^rd,  hat  protected ;  and  in  addition  to  those 
faTowa,  I  am  now  indebted  to  the  Royal  mercy 
for  mj  life.  I  will  neither,  my  Lords,  insist- 
■pos  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  nor  the  ez* 
tent  of  my  gratitude,  lest  my  conduct  should  be 
attrifoated  to  base  and  unworthy  motives ;  but  I 
hope  my  future  life  will  evince  the  sincerity  of 
thoae  feelini^s  with  which  I  am  impressed  by 
sacb  vnmerited  proofd  of  his  Majesty^s  bene- 
iiceore*'  (cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches). 
He  bad  \Hxn  cbarfred  with  unfairly  suppressing 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Rowan's  having  been  received 
into  pvblic  and  private  society.  The  .learned 
member  said,  **  You,  sir,  a  member  of  the  Irii|h 
Gov-emraent,  you  a  gentleman  residing  in  Ire> 
laod,  ought  to  have  known  the  situation  in 
wWch  Mr.  Rowan  moved  in  that  country  j  and," 
cootiooed  the  learned  gent,  '*  yon  ought,  as  a 
member  of  that  Government,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Rowan  had  been  a  Magistrate  upon  hit  re- 
tats; — yov  ought  to  know  that  he  had  been 
receiTed  at  the  Castle  as  well  by  the  prejudiced 
as  the  liberal  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  received  both  by  Lord  Manners 
and  Mr.  Sauiin,  and  they  liaving  found  no  fault, 
how  dare  you  make  an  appeal  against  the  be- 
loved name  of  an  individual  whom  the  Govern- 
mrat  of  Ireland  have  placed  in  the  important 
sitoationof  a  Magistrate  of  the  country"  (hear, 
hear,  hear)  ?  For  himself,  be  gave  such  cre- 
deare  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  gent 
that  he  coald  not  venture  Upon  his  own  autho- 
ritj  to  contradict  it  He  therefore  applied  to 
the  Haoaper  Office  in  Ireland,  and  the  answer 

that  after  the  most  minute  search,  it  was 
that  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Rowan  had 

admitted  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
covnty  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty 
yean  (repeated  cheers,  from  the  Ministerial 
beaches).  He  begged  to  assure  the  house, 
Chat  JB  making  thb  statement,  he  entertained 
BB  abgry  feelings  towards  the  learned  gent., 
bat  he  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  house, 
bat  to  tbe  learned  gent  himself,  whether  he 
bad  oet  by  this  simple  statement,  dashed  from 
his  hand  that  poisoned  chalice  which  the  learned 
member  had  commended  to  his  lips  (cheers). 

Mr.  Brmtgkam :  The  rt.  hou.  gent  had  coin- 
meaced  his  speech  in  the  most  open  and  candid 
He  appealed  to  him  and  to  the  house 

the  otmost  simplicity— and  he  repeated 
fte  teran  **"  rash,  indiscreet,  equivocal,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  conduct  of  the  Association,  in  such 
aaBamer,  that  had  no  gent,  in  that  hokise  heard 
his  fttmer  speech,  the  rt  hon.  gent.'s  statement 
weald  have  perfectly  answered  his  object  But, 
in  his  recollection,  there  dwelt  an  impression  of 
ihat  hon.  gent.'s  words  so  dilTerent-  in  their 
spirit  from  the  calm,  candid,  and  plausible  man- 
■er— «o  dilTerrnt  from  the  tone  of  good  feeling 
adopted  to-night  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent. — that  he 
mast  declare  that  words  lew  like  than  they 
were  to  what  the  rt.  hon.  gent  now  spoke  of, 
he  had  Dever  beard.  ^*  Would  they"— for  that 
was  tbe  language  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.'s  fbrmer 
appeal — **  would  they  defend  this  Association, 
when  oa  the  very  day  of  their  declaration  to 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  they  issued 
anaHress,  expressive  of  their  love  and  venera- 
tioBiwaB  attainted  traitor"  (loud  and  conti- 
naedchscriBg)  r**Attainted  traitor!"  Those  were 
the  wsida  tie  appealed  to  the  impartial  meii 
of  that  home,  who  mingled  neither  with  one  side 
Ike  0ChA'y  wbethei'  ouch  were  not  tjie  rt 


hon.  gent1enmn*s  words  uttered  In  tlw  feca  of 
the  country,  without  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  individual,  of  his  country,  or  his  son  i    He 
appealed  to  the  memory -of  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
after  one  week's  recollection  of  what  he  had 
said  (a  laugh) ;  he  appealed  to  him,  as  placing 
hfanself  in  the  sitnation  of  one  of  those  gallant 
officers,  whose  distinguished  bravery  admned  a 
service,  pf  which  to  be  amongst  its  lowest  mem- 
bers was,  in  itself,  a  high  honour— and  he  asked, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  Capt  Hamilton 
when  he  heard  his  father  publicly  denounced  as 
an  attainted  traitor  (cheers)  ?   Those  were  the 
words  which  roused  his  feelings,  and  which*- 
perhaps,  had  roused  them  io  excess. .  But  there 
was  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  w.hich  he  had  ut- 
tered on  Friday  last,  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  use  again.    He  bad,  on  that  occasion,  .de» 
fended  Mr.  Rowan.    From  that  defence  he  did 
not  shrink.    He  had  defended  the  Association 
for  mentioningjMr.  Rowan,  with  respect  and 
aSection.  That  defence  he  was  about  to  repeat. 
Although  ^  week's  reflection  had  considerably 
altered  the  tone  of  tbe  rt.  hon.  gent*  yet,  with 
that  exception,  no  part  of  the  harshnemor  in- 
justice of  his  original  charge  against  Mr.  Rowan 
and  tbe  Association  was  dunlnished.   From  that 
raking  charge  he  was  about  again  to  defend 
them  both.     It  was  admitted  by  the  rt  hon. 
gent  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  not  been  tried  for 
treason — that  he'  had  been  attainted  without 

gre vious  investigation.  Biitthen,  a  Mr.  Jackson 
ad  been  so  tried,  and  the'rt.  hon.  gent,  thouj^ht 
that  Mr.  Rowan  was' implicated  in  that  trial. 
But  that  was  not  all.  The  rt  hon.  gent,  said, 
that  although  the  attainder  of  Mr.  Rowan  was 
not  the  result  of  a  trial,  that  that  gentleman  had 
nevertheless  been  tried.  But  for  what  offence  ? 
For  treason  ?  For  any  offence  which  gave  tho 
rt.  hon.  gent,  a  right  to  call  him  an  attainted 
traitor  ?  No  such  thing :  he  was  tried  for  a  sedi« 
tious  libel.  If  the  Association,  however,  had 
been  wrong  io  putting  an  address  into  the  bands 
of  Mr.  Rowan,  because  in  troublesome  and  un- 
certain times  he  had  written  something  that  was 
deemed  a  libel,  they  had  since  committed  ano- 
ther indiscretion  of  a  similar  nature.  They  first 
declared  that  they  revered  the  name  of  a  person 
who  was  convicted  of  writing  a  seditious  libel^ 
in  1794,  and,  thirty  years'  experience  not 
having  made  them  wiser,  they  confided  their 
present  petition  to  tbe  care  of  an  hon.  hart, 
who  had  been  declared  guihy  of  a  seditious 
libel,  on  very  similar  grounds,  by  a  justly* 
judging  and  correctly-feeling  jury  $  inconse- 
quence of  which,  he  had  been  subjected  to  a 
long  imprisonment,  in  the  time  of  pence,  on  the 
very  banks  of  that  riv«;^<hat  washed  the  walls 
within  which  they  were  now  assembled  (hear, 
hear).  Once  for  all,  he  said  that  he  should  not 
have  felt  any  difficulty  in  those  times,  situated 
as  Ireland  then  was,  as  an  Irishman  and  a  par 
triot,  to  set  his  hand  to  such  a  libel  as  that  with 
which  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  charged.  It  spoke 
of  arming  the  people.  That  was  in  a  country 
in  which  the  Volunteers  had  been  called  the 
saviours  of  Ireland.  What  Mr.  Rowan  de- 
clared was,  that  the  people  should  arm  to  defend 
their  country,  which  was  in  danger.  If  he 
meant  that  they  wero  not  to  stop  after  they 
had  driven  back  the  external  foe,  but  were 
to  proceed  to  obtain  civil  liberty,  that  was  only 
what  had  formerly  been  done  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament :  that  was  only 
what  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  had  done;  that 
was  only  whot^  if  it  had  not  been  done,  would 
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lMkV»  l«ft  Irebifld  degraded  and  eaOmttd.  The  j 
were  tudee  inwUch  the  wiiett  and  hest  petriots 
■ilfht  hare  been  expoied  to  denf^.  Not  even 
Mr.  Grattan  was  oafe.  A  conulutioii  had  beea 
held  in  the  Prify  Coandl,  on  the  propriety  of 
trying  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  there  was  reaion  to 
believe,  tliat  his  leaTing  his  country  to  attend 
his  duty  elsewhere  saved  Irim  from  mach  trouble 
on  tliat  oecasion.  There  were  other  charges, 
however,  against  tlie  Catiiblic  Association,  and 
against  Mr.  Rowan.  (The  learned  gent  was 
here  interrupted  by  a  loud  cry  of  order  t)  He 
wished  the  hon*  gent,  who  tried  *^  order** 
would  resume  the  deep  slumber  In  which  he 
must  have  been  wrapped  ibr  the  iatt  half  hour  $ 
for  nobody  who  had  been  awkke  during  that 
time,  and  bad  listened  to  the  important  diseus- 
■ion  which  had  been  proceeding,  could  have 
thought  of  interrupting  it  by  a  cry  of  '^  order." 
It  was  true  that  he  had  asterted  that  Mr. 
Rowan  was  in  the  Commis^iMMf  (he  Peace  $ 
hut  he  berged  to  observe,  ^Hp  that  alleged 
fhct  he  knew  no  more  thaMB  rt*  bon.  gent 
knew,  except  from  information  which  be  had 
received  only  ten  minutes  before  he  rose  on 
Friday,  from  persons  connected  with  the  sister 
kingdom.  He  bad  since  seen  the  same  persons, 
and  had  been  told  by  them  that  they  bad  seen 
Mr.  Rowan's  signature  to  an  address  of  the 
most  loyal,  and  fterefore  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable character,  under  a  title  which  might 
have  misled  any  one,  namelv,  *'  The  Address  of 
the  undenigned  persons,  being  Magistrates  and 
Grand  Jurors  of  the''  County  of  Down.*^  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  mistake  iras  very 
easily  made.  It  must  have  originated  In  Mr. 
Rowan's  having  signed  the  address  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  grand  juror,  not  in  that  of  a  magis- 
trate. He,  however  (Mr.  Brougham),  stood 
perfectly  acquitted.  Having  received  the  in- 
formation as  he  had  received  it,  he  was  bound 
to  communicate  it  to  the  house.  So  far  was  he 
from  repenting  of  the  statement,  that  be  should 
have  been  adiamed  of  himself  if  he  had  not 
made  it.  But  there  were  some  other  statements 
to  make  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  omitted 
when  he  last  addressed  the  house.  Whether 
Mr.  Rowan  were  a  magistrate  or  not,  wal 
only  one  circumstance.  Let  it  be  taken  out  of 
bis  defence,  and  that  defence  would  still  be  im- 
pregnable. Mr.  Rowan  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
mily and  country.  Was  not  that  enough  ?  He 
received  a  free  pardon :  was  that  nothing  ?  He 
regained  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citi- 
sen :  was  that  nothing  ?  He  was  allowed  to  act 
as  a  grand  juror — to  pronounce  on  bills  for 
high  treason:  was  that  nothing?  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  levees  at  the  Castle — was  that 
nothing?  One  Lord-Lieutenant  after  another 
treated  hhn  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  To 
show  what  was  thought  of  him  by  one  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  he  was  authorised  to  read  to  the 
house  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford— « 
man  not  more  disposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  high  treason  than  the  rt.  hon. 
gents,  opposite,  although  they  assumed  to  be  the 
only  defenden  of  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford: 
•»«*  One  of  the  first  of  my  official  acts  was  to 
recommend  to  the  Crown  to  grant  a  fnt  par- 
don to  Mr.  Rowan.  No  one  act  of  my  admmis- 
'  tration  has  ever  given  me  more  satisfaction* 
because  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  honourable 
and  respectable  man  does  not  exist  in  all  Ire- 
land'* (cheers).  Be  it  known,  then,  to  the  world, 
that  the  most  grievous  charge  agsinit  the  Amo- 


ciatloa  amounted  to  thh^that  aftbinigli  he  wan 
no  magistrate,  they  had  pointedly  shown  their 
regard  for  a  fellow-citizen,  than  whom  a  more 
honourable  and  respectable  man  could  not  bo 
found  in  all  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  His  Majesty 
did  that  very  thing,  for  which  his  Migesty*i 
ministers  accused  the  Catholic  Asiociation 
(hear,  hear).  When  the  Sovereign  had  re- 
ceived him  at  the  levee,  no  man  living  could 
chaise,  no  man  living  ought  to  charge  the  As- 
sociation with  indiscretion  in  manifesting  their 
respect  to  Mr.  Rowan.  He  repeated  his  opi- 
nion that  this  gentleman  had  been  ungenereusly, 
unnecessarily  attacked,  and  he  envied  not  the 
feelings  of  those  who,  perhaps  to  round  a  pe- 
riod, or  at  any  rate  to  make  an  impression, 
could  indulge  in  such  a  charge.  One  word  as 
to  the  ebservatlods  which  he  had  made  upon 
Baron  McClelland.  He  had  before  given  his 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  statement  whlcb 
had  been  made  to  him  respecting  those  transac- 
tioni  :  he  stUl  believed  in  that  statement.  He 
hiid  his  information  from  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew,  and  who  was  of  counsel  in  the  cause.  The 
answer  of  tiie  leaned  baron,  as  reported  by  the 
rt.  hon.  gent,  with  respect  to  one  of  the  cases, 
was  specific — in  the  othe^,  general  and  argu- 
mentative. He  found  nothing  in  either  of  the 
answers  to  alter  his  bf^lief,  br  effectually  to 
meet  that  statement  He  had  been  accused  of 
using  strong  language — of  attributing  to  that 
learned  person  very  extraordinary  and  almost 
indescribable  baseness  and  cruelty.  He  had  in 
the  most  marked  manner  introduced  those  ex- 
pressions as  some  which  were  applied  to  the 
learned  baron  by  an  hon.  member  of  the  house : 

*'  Non  meushic  sermo,sed  quem  precepit  Qfel* 
lus, 
Rusticns,  abnormis  sapiens,  crasskque  Mi* 

nervk." 

He  was  not  answerable  for  that  description  of 
the  learned  baron.  It  was  given  by  one  who 
knew  him  much  better  than  he  did.  Whether 
just  or  not  m^;ht  soon  be  known, if  it  should  be 
the  pleasure  m  the  house  to  inquire  into  it:  ad 
dj;>^ortonlty  would  soon  occur.  A  gentKtman 
was  coming  over  to  support  a  petition  which 
had  been  presented  two  years  ago,  who  desired 
lo  be  allowed  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  house^ 
certain  charges  of  malversation  against  Baron 
McClelland.  He  had  stated  what  he  had  heard 
and  believed — what  he  still  must  believe — be« 
cause  of  the  defects  In  the  answer  of  the  learn- 
ed baron.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
add  more  to  his  objections  against  the  bill.  Re 
deplored  its  progress  deeply:  he  denounced 
It  as  the  harbinger  of  ill :  it  was  his  unalter- 
able opinion,  that  it  would  produce  remediless 
mischief — ^that  it  would  break  up  that  short- 
lived tranquillity  which  they  owed  to  the  exer- 
tions of  this  Association.  He  called  on  the  house 
once  for  all  to  pause.  It  was  not  a  measure 
directed  equally  against  Orange  and  Catholic 
Associations,  but  against  Catholic*  Associationa 
alone.  He  had  hoped,  if  not  for  the  sobstance» 
at  least  for  the  semblance  of  even-banded  joa- 
tice.  The  Orangemen  were  prevented  from  as- 
sociating in  secret,  so  were  the  Catholics.  But 
the  Catholics  were  also  prohibited  from  meeting 
in  public,  in  order  to  obtain  any  alterations  la 
the  affaireof  church  or  state.  Who  ever  heard  of 
Orangemen  wanting  any  alterations  in  church  or 
•tate  ?  They  were  only  too  glad  to  maintain  thing% 
as  they  were  {  alteration  would  annihilate  them 
and  thsir  hopes.  ^  The  Catholics  ionly  had  good 
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gnmHhtemyMtL  TWjr  aloa*  wlth«4  for 
alt0imtioii.  And  tUi  tke  honae  c»Ued  jnitke  I 
TUt  wai  dealing  equally  between  the  partiet  I 
Hit  lait  praver  wa»— if  Uev  wonld  periitt  in  tUt 
act  of  hostiuty  tp  the  Catholid— tbii  pieiovt 
measure  cf  iiymUce,  which  went  to  that  the 
gatet  of  juttice — he  might  almott  tay  of  mercv, 
— apon  Ireland  ^bat  they  weald  tUnk  deeply 
of  it  between  thit  and  Tooeday  night.  Then, 
if  they  were  cdbtitteDt-*if  they  were  not  dead 
to  the  voice  of  jattice,  policy,  and  reatoo,  late 
at  it  woald  be,  yet  not  being  too  late,  they 
woold  gUdIv  retrace  the  itapt  which  they  had 
to  madly  taken,  and  they  wonld  gi? e  Emanci* 
pHtion  to  the  Catbolict  (continoed  cheert^. 

Mr.  Peel  denied  that  be  had  on  the  latt 
occation  on  which  thit  inbject  had  been 
discntMd,  nted  any  tone  of  pecnliar  hanb- 
nem  or  tefaemence.  He  now  calmly  re-at" 
serted  every  tingle  ezprettion  thai  had  fitllen 
from  him  latt  Friday.  In  the  conne  of  Ut  ob 
»enration«  on  that  evening,  be  had  icad  a  pat- 
tiige  from  the  report  of  the  Secret  Coaunittee, 
in  which  it  wat  dutinctly  lUted  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
lua  had  been  attainleo.  What  would  become 
of  the  freedom  of  debate  in  that  honte,  if  tnch 
a  proceeding  were  to  be  contidered  at  jattly 
ceotnrable  (cheert)  i 

The  hooie  then  divided:— For  the  motion, 
226 1  againtt  U,  96^— Bfiuority,  ISO. 

The  biU  wat  then  read  a  third  time,  and 


boaie  had  htmrd  with  greater  MtitlMtfton  tlmn  be 
had  the  ttatemeot  that  there  wm  to  be  anond  of  • 
Orange  Aatociatioat,  and  no  man  conld  bo. 
more  tiocere  in  exhorting  the  mcmbert  of  thoae 
amociationt  to  refrain  from  entering  into  aeon*' 
tett  with  the  legitlature.    In  looking  at  thor 
petition,  he  had  obterved  that  it  referred  to  the- 
tettimony  which  lie  had,  in  1814,  borne  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  membert  of  Orange  tocietiet.: 
Be  wat  willing  to  bear  precitely  the  tame  tea-, 
timonv  at  to  the  great  body  of  thote  who  be* 
longed  to  thote  ataociationt.    But  tbe  loyalty, 
of  moae  pertont  could  be  no  compentation  Ibr 
the  evU  which  resulted  from  the  exitteoce  of 
the  tocietiet.    Hit  advice  to  the  membert  of 
the  Orange  tocietiet  wat  to  avoid  in  ftitnro 
every  appearance  of  entering  Into  a  conteti 
with  thelegitlatare.   Vfith  retpect  to  what  had 
been   taid  at  to  many  pertont  holding  ofik 
cial  tituationt  remaining  membert  of  Orange, 
aocietiet,  afterMhe  patting   of  the  late  act 
againtt  them,  h^ftuld  ttate  that  they  had  dona 
to  for  the  pnrpMo  of  allaying  angry  feelings^ 
and  ezerciting  a  beneficial  influence. 

Mr.  Bnmmlow  did  not  mean  to  any  that 
Orange  aocietiet  were  eitinct,  but  only  that 
there  wat  nothing  more  calcnlated  to  pro« 
duce  their  total  diatolntion  than  the  bill  which 
recently  patted  thoogh  that  honte. 

The  petition  wat  then  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee* 


THURtOAT,  Mauci  8.— Mr.  Brmmhm  pre- 
oenied  a  petition  from  certain  Protettaatt  of 
Ireland,  praying  that  tbe  honte  wonld  be 
pleated  to  inttitote  an  invettigatioo  into  tbe 
principlrt  and  conduct  of  Orange  Aaaociationa. 
The  o!>ject  of  the  petitiotiertwat  to  clear  them- 
oelvet  from  tbe'  calnmnlet  which  had  been 
heaped  npontbem  at  membert  of  Orange  lodget 
la  Ireland.  Mr.  O'CoooeU  had  grattly  li- 
belled tbe  membert  of  Orange  lodget,  when  he 
nanied  that  they  employed  the  two  flrat  veraea 
of  tbe  68lh  Ptalm  to  exprett  their  Enmity  to  the 
Catbolica.  The  verae  which  wnrqnoted  by  Ibe 
Orangemen  waa  that  In  which  mentiOB  wat 
mmde  of  the  ^hill  of  Bathan,*'  and  vrat  nted 
only  at  a  t^;n  by  which  they  knew  each  other. 
He  woald  take  thit  opportanity  of  ttatiag,  that 
altbougfa  he  did  not  contider  the  bUl  which  had 
lately  paaaed  through  the  honte  applied  to 
Orange  tocietiet,  becaute  he  did  not  think  they 
were  anlawful,  yet  It  wonld  have  the  effect, 
hj  putting  down  the  Catholic  Ataodation,  of 

Ktting  aa  end  to  the  former  aocietiea  likewiae. 
I  believed  he  might  venture  to  aay,  that  when 
tbe  Catholic  Amociation  abonid  be  no  more, 
the  Orange  Amociationa  would  likewiae  ceaae 
to  exiaL  He  moved  that  the  petition  be  re- 
Ibrred  to  the  committee  for  exaadnlng  into  the 
■tnta  of  Ireland. 

Lord  jiUk^rpe  aald,  that  a  great  part  of  what 
Imd  been  aaid  of  the  Oraagd  Attociationt  was 
true  I  and  that  if  Mr.  OXonnell  were  not  right 
with  retpect  to  the  verte,  he  wat  vritt  retpect 
tn  tbePaabn. 

Jfr.  C  H.  aaekimom  obaerved,  that  if  <be 
Oaant<,>  aoeietlea  bad  been  mlnvpraaented,  It 
wwm  we  rotalt  of  their  own  unwiUinguem  to 
ghra  any  oxplan^lon  of  their  vievra  and  pro- 
cn^dbifa.  Sir  A.  B.  King  had  refuaed  to  make 
maj.  BMb  diacloawea  two  yoartvgo,  when  ez- 
OdBad  at  Aa  bar  of  tbebonaa. 

Mr.Patl  aaid,  that  whatever  dOection  he  misht 
hK9%  tn  tbe  CatMic  daimty  no  momber  of  oat 


LORDS,  MoimaT,  Fni.  98.— The  UnhiwIM 
Societiea  bill  being  brought  up  frOm  the  Com- 
ment, and  read  a  firat  time,  nomerooa  petitions 
were  presented  for  and  againtt  It;  amongst 
othert,  the  Biabop  of  Baih  and  WdU  pretented 
a  petition  from  the  city  of  Bath,  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  nnd  ngalntt  the  Catholic  claimt, 
tigned  by  900  pertont.  Tbe  rt  rev.  prelate 
alto  pretented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  Archdeacon  and  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thit  latt  petition,  which 
wat  drawn  up  in  ttrong  language,  intimated 
in  one  paaaage,  that  the  Catbolict  had  covered 
their  designt  vrlth  a  cloak  of  loyalty,  which 
they  had  now  thrown  off,  and  were  proceeding 
tnthreatt. 

Earl  PittmiUUtm  condemned  the  ute  of  tuch 
language  at  that  vrbich  the  petltionert  uted,  on 
account  of  itt  impolicy  at  well  at  Itt  illlbera- 
llty  and  iiguttice-  to  die  Catbolict.    He  ob- 
jected to  petitlent  from  tbe  clergy  for  the  ex- 
elation  of  othen  from  conttitntional  privileges, 
as  coming  from  an  interested  body.    If  a  rich 
corporation  petitlcmed  for  objects  wUch  were 
supposed  to  favour  Its  interests,  whv  might  not 
€kt  army  be  allowed  to  petition  in  tim  like 
nmnuer  ?    He  condemned  all  penal  laws  for 
opinions^- ail  attempts   to   control  the   con- 
sciences ef  men.    Such  conduct  was  flying  in 
tihe  frice  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  dreadful  to  think 
of  the  consequences  which  might  follow  from 
thus  persisting  in  inflicting  misery  on  six  mil- 
lions of  hunmn  beings.    He  wished  their  lord- 
ahips  to  recollect  that  the  only  pretext  for  thhi 
manner  of  proceeding  was  a  conscientious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  fai  men  who  acknowledged 
the  same  Saviour,  and,  in  all  its  great  prin- 
ciples, the  same  faith  as  themselves.  He  pointed 
out  paaaagea  of  ibe  petition  vrbich  aacribed  de- 
algns  to  the  ^OnthoHca  which  the  petltloneii 
eeutd  not  know  to  be  true,  and  aacribed  mo- 
tives to  thetai  vHdch  they  disclaimed.  • 

The  Bishop  of  Bafft  and  ITsOt  tfattught  that 
the  Bcmimerti  contained  id  the  petitioD  re- 
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ftected  credit  on  tbow  from  whom  tt  cune.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  improper  leakage  io  it 
He  could  not  lee  why  petitions  against  a  mea- 
sure should  not  be  received  from  persons  wliose 
interests  might  be  aflTected  by  that  mefisore.  In 
the  present  case,  be  thought  the  clergy  bad  as 
good  a  right  to  petition  as  any  other  class  of 
his  Majesty *s  subjects.  If  any  thing  conld 
show  the  unreasonablenen  of  such  an  excep- 
tion, it  would  be  the  reception  of  a  petition 
wbicli  professed  to  come  from  the  wliole  body 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

Lo^  i  Holland  would  make  no  objection  to  the 
reception  of  this  petition.  He  would  receive  it, 
notwithstanding  the  absolute  falsehoods  which 
it  was  said  to  contain  —  notwithstanding  the 
gross  allegations  of  improper  motives  with 
which  it  was  filled — notwithstanding  the  spirit 
find  temper  which  it  displayed,  and  which  he 
needed  not  to  characterize  (hear,  hear).  The 
petitioners  in  this  case  came  before  their  lord- 
ships kumbljf  representing  tlieir  views  and  their 
fears  s  but  what  evidence  did  they  give  of 
Christian  humility  in  their  arrogant  denial  of 
eqnal  privileges  to  their  Christian  brethren  ? 
They  professed  their  regard  for  Christian  esta- 
blishments, but  showed  none  to  Christian  cha- 
rity. They  broadly  sUted  that  the  Catholics 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope^s  supremacy 
Id  civil  matters — an  assertion  which  the  Catho- 
lics denied.  They  next  asserted  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Catholics  was  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  Church  establishment,  and  possess 
themselves  of  its  revenues ;  and  this  the  Catho- 
lics dented.  It  did  not  well  become  a  body  of 
men,  professing  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  charity,  to  suspect  lightly  the  motives 
of  others,  even  when  there  existed  reason  for 
suspicion  ;  but  no  man  with  the  least  preten- 
sion to  candour,  or  justice,  or  comprehending 
oven  the  meaning  of  true  charity,  could  impute 
bad  motives  to  his  neighbours  while  none  ex 
isted,  or  ascribe  designs  io  them  which  they 
disavowed.  In  every  petition  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  which  he  had  seen,  so  far  were 
designs  against  the  Protestant  establishment 
from  being  avowed,  that  they  were  distinctly 
disclaimed  (bear,  hear).  In  the  general  Catlio- 
lie  petition  presented  lately  to  the  house,  not 
only  were  such  designs  disclaimed,  hut  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religions  liber^  were  elo- 
quently stated  and  enforced. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  said,  that  the  asser- 
tion about  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  not  made 
on  light  grounds.  This  doctrine  was  not  dis- 
guised or  disclaimed  by  the  Catholics:  it  was 
openly  avowed.  There  was  a  Catholic  journal, 
extensively  circulated  among  that  body,  which 
had  lately  asserted  the  doctrine  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, llie  editor,  in  fpeaking  of  a  late  ordi- 
nance  of  the  King  of  France,  disapproving  of 
tlio  conduct  of  a  cardinal  for  compromising  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  said,  that  he 
conld  not  agree  with  the  views  Of  the  French 
Got emmenton  this  occasion,  because  the  King 
bad  no  title  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 
church  to  the  injury  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
bis  Holiness  the  Pope. .  The  same  doctrine  was 
asserted  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of 
Lancashire.  Th^y  made  no  scruple  to  say  that 
the  churches  of  this  kingdom  had  been  theirs 
once,  and  would  soon  be  theirs  again.  -He  did 
not  entirely  approve  of  all  the  exprenions  in 
the  petition  (hear,  hear).'  There  were  some 
mi  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  expunged, 
pat  it  woolt^be  hard  to  rofwe  conscientious 
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men  the  right  of  making  kttown  their  fcai«,  antf 
raising  their  voices  in  defence  of  our  establish, 
ments,  though  they  might,  in  their  sincerity 
and  honest  conviction,  employ  a  greater  seve* 
rity  of  terms  than  the  occasion  warranted,  if 
he  wanted  any  further  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
he  mi^ht  find  it  in  what  the  world  looked  upon 
as  a  justification — a  similar  harshness  of  Ian. 
guage  io  the  opponents  of  the  petitioners.  Tlie 
worthy  clergymen  Of  the  Establishment  who 
conscientiously  discharged  their  duties  were 
styled  **  hungry  Protestant  parsons"  in  all  the 
publications  of  the  Catholics.  He  cOnld  not  sit 
silent  while  he  heard  the  conduct  of  the  peti- 
tioners arraigned,  and  motives  imputed  to  them 
which  they  would  disclaim.     , 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  did  not  disapprove  ol 
churciunen  petitioning  on  public  measures  any 
more  than  any  other  class ;.  hot  be  objected  to 
their  separating  themselves  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  their  applications.  But 
he  must  observe  that  the  petitioners  evinced 
the  strongest  bias,  and  were  actuated  by  pre- 
judices which  led  them  to  distort  facts.  They 
praved  that  the  house  would  protect  our  esta- 
blished religion,  which  was  threatened  with 
spiritual  tyranny  and  oppression.  What  man 
could  look  around  him  in  the  country  and  wlt« 
ness  the  situation  of  the  two  systems,  and  sav 
that  the  Protestant  body  were  threatened  with 
spiritual  violence,  oppression^.and  tyranny 
from  the  Catholics?  He  had  always  heard  it 
represented  that  the  -tyranny  and  oppression 
were  not  only  threatened,  but  inflicted  from 
(be  other  side.  However  that  mi^  be,  there 
was  certainly  spiritual  coercion.  He  regretted 
that  the  petitioners  should  have  thrown  such 
discredit  on  themselves  and  their  order  by  the 
uncharitable  nature  of  their  allegations,  and 
the  falsehood  of  their  assertibns.  They  bad 
justified  Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  church* 
men,  whosaid,  ^'  that  of  all  mankind>tbe  clergy 
were,  on  general'^ubjects,  the  least  informed, 
and  took  the  worst  view  of  the  aiTairs  of  the 
worid." 

Lord  King  expressed  his  belief  that  such  a 
petition  could  not  have  come  from  any  other 
corporation  or  plaice  io  the  kingdom  than  from 
the  wise  men  of  the  diocese  whence  it  Issued. 
Such  a  mass  of  nonsense  could  no  where  else 
have  been  concocted.  The  clergy  in  that  town 
were  entirely  in  the  dark.  They  read  and 
knew  nothing.  They  had  not  even  perused  the 
liberal  proclamation  of  the  liberal  King  of  Ha- 
nover. He  wished  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  would 
take  that  proclamation  and  hang  it  upon  every 
chapel  doorinhb  diocese  (bear,  hear).  He  would 
probably  be  asked  by  the  petitioners,*'  What  bavse 
we  to  do  with  Hanover,"  as  it  had  been  an- 
ciently asked  '*  what  good  can  come  out  of  Na- 
zareth ?*'  He  would  say,  much  good  could  come 
out  of  Hanover,  if  the  rev.  gentleknen  woold 
read  that  liberal  proclamation. 

The  Bishop  of  JLomlon  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 
Lord  CUfikn  believed  that  these  petitions 
could  not  fail  to  do  good  by  attracting  public; 
notice  to  the  state  of  the  Church  EstaWisb- 
meat— to  the  enormous  wealth  of  some  of  Urn. 
members,  and  the  poverty  of  others.    The  in- 
equality of  the  division  of  church  preferment 
was  scandalous,  some  individuals  pos«MiiD|^ 
20,0001.  a-year,  while  others  had  only  i(SL 
'The  petitioDB  were  tbftA  receive^. 
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TsWDAT,  VftBCB  31— Loird '  ITcf^dit  bad 
a  pelilfioii  to  preaeM  .from  certain  Irish 
Pr««etduifa  belonging  to  Orange  Sorietiet, 
wto  tlioHghi  tbemtoivet  grcntly  catumiiiated 
and  i^inred  by  the  bill  now  before  their 
JoNalupa^  and  who  anzionily  wished  fbr  ao 
opporUinity  to  vindicate  themselves,  either 
before  the  conmittee  now  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  Ireand,  or  in  any  other  manner  In 
wbftcli  their  lordships  might  permit  them  to  be 
beard.  They  stated  these  Societies  of  Orange- 
Be«  bad  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  that 
Baay  persons  in  parliament,  and  connected 
with  the  government,  bad  often  expressed 
wives  favourable  to  their  principles,  and 
i«d  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct, 
saiioned  that  their  conduct  had  been 
^Mkea  of  with  approbation  by  two  generals 
comuaanding  in  Ireland  (Lalie  and  Knox),  by 
a  lord>lienlenant,  and  by  a  high  civil  autho- 
rity (Mr.  Peel)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1814.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  a  bill 
wbicb  passed  some  time  ago,  which  related 
particaiarly  to  the  Orange  Societies  of  Ire- 
',  describing  certain  ceremonies  which  it 
:ted  should  be  suppressed.  With  that 
to  the  law  which  always  distinguished 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  they  paid  full 
to  that  statute ;  and  they  now  thought 
it  extremely  hard  that  a  bill  expressly  intro- 
doced  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  another 
lacietj,  by  no  means  distinguished  for  devotion 
to  the  laws,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply 
aqoally  to  them.  Why  not  frame  the  bill  in 
:b  a  'manner  as  to  make  it  apply  only  to 
who  were  the  real  objects  of  it?  He 
thai  their  lordships  would  allow  them 
the  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  character, 
Inr  which  they  prayed. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee 
OB  Ihe  state  of  Ireland. 


Tihe  Barlof  Caernarvon  rose  to  present  a  peti" 
tiaafrom  certain  persons  composing  the  Catholic 
'OepMation,  then  in  London,  praying  to  be  heard 
by  eovnsel  against  the  Unlawful  Societies  billat 
thfirlerdshlps^bar;  and  tomove  that  their  prayer 
be  graated.  He  conceived,  that  like  all  indi- 
vidaals  who  were  about  to  be  affected  by  a 
proeeedbig  before  the  house,  the  petitioners 
were  entitled  to  be  betrd.  This  principle  had 
alwajs  governed  their  proceedings,  and  should 
he  strictly  adhered  to  by  that  house,  which 
waa  Che  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the 
hi^gdon.  His  Migesty's  speech  had  charged 
the  aiembers  df  the  Association,  with  having 
•*  adopted  proceedings  irreconciUble  with  the 
-spfalt  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated,  by 
«zcttlBg  alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosi- 
tiaa,  to  endanger  the  peace  of  society."  Was 
■ec  this  a  serious  charge,  coming,  as  it  did, 
fnm  Che  throne,  and  must  not  membere  of  the 
^■aciatioa  consider  it  an  imputation  which 
^^Bust  be  desirous  to  remove ?  Surely  such 
charges  entitled  the  individuals  accused,  to  be 
flawed  to  come  before  that  bouse,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  imputations  cast  upon  them 
-men  nafininded.  Their  lordships  had  no  other 
■WMs  ef  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
acataiisi  which  had  been  made  of  the  conduct 
«f  the  AMsciation.  Much  of  the  information 
thay  were  supposed  to  have  had  on  that  sub- 
ject ansthsve  reached  them  through  polluted 
•oarcM,  wfeich  coald  not  be  depended  on.    He 


was  therefore  Instructed  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  petitioners  in  asking  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  was,  that  they  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  the  bouse  the 
authentic  minutes  of  their  proceedings  from  the 
first  day  of  their  meeting  to  the  present  hour. 
Those  minutes  would  show  that  there  had  been 
nothing  censurable  in  their  conduct — nothing 
which  could  subject  them  to  the  charges  in  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  which  had  been  made  the 
groufld  for  bringing  in  the  present  bilL  ^e 
knew  not,  therefore,  how  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  could  justify  a  refusal  of  the  pe- 
titioners' request :  especially  when  their  lord- 
shipk  were  so  careful,  in  other  cases,  as  to  per- 
sonal interests,  that  they  would  not  pass  a  hill 
to  exclude  a  goose  from  a  common  until  the 
owner  was  heard.  But  it  was  said  that  tha 
petitioners  had  no  personal  interests  at  stake-— 
that  the  measure  was  altogether  of  a  public 
nature — and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
hear  counsel  against  such  a  proceeding.  If 
the  petitioners  had  no  personal  interest  — 
if  they  complained  of  no  injury  to  them- 
selves, this  argument  would  be  good;  but  these 
were  men  whose  individual  conduct  -  was 
called  in  question,  and  who  were  charged  with 
offences  of  the  gravest  kind.  Had  they  no 
interest  in  the  removal  of  such  extraordinary 
imputations?  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
they  had  an  interest  of  the  most  pressing  kind. 
He  must  observe,  that  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
they  were  legislating  in  the  dark.  They  might, 
however,  easily  obtain  ioformatiod;  and  ought 
not,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  refuse  any  evidence 
which  was  offered.  Notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  all 
that  they  regularly  knew  of  the  Association 
was,  that,  since  its  meeting,  tranquillity  had 
been  preserved  in  Ireland.  Was  it  reasonable, 
then,  to  expect  the  same  effect  from  putting  it 
down  ?  The  neccssitv  for  obtaining  information 
before  they  passed  this  act,  was  materially  in- 
creased by  toe  distance  of  the  country  and  the 
persons,  it  affected.  It  was  to  affect  the 
people  of  a  country  of  whose  true  interests  he 
feared  many  in  that  House  were  not  informed 
— ^  people  whose  habits  were  verv  different 
from  those  with  whom  their  lordships  were 
more  intimately  acquainted.  On  all  former 
occasions,  when  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  sort,  in  this  country,  it  had 
always  been  the  practice  to  precede  it  by  a 
coihmittee  of  inquiry.  If,  then,  information 
was  thought  necessary  before  a  measure 
affecting  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
adopted,  how  much  more  were  their  lordships 
bound  to  require  it  in  the  present  case?  This 
was  the  more  imperative  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Association  had  not  only  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  in  its  favour,  but 
that  its  leaders  were  among  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country.  From  the  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table,  tneir  lordships  knew 
to  what  extent  it  was  supported  by  men  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Until  better  informadon 
was  obtained,  It  was  ridiculous  to  assert  (hat 
the  Association  was  dangerous  to  the  country. 
If  their  lorddiips  inouired,  it  was  probable 
that  the  result  of  tbc  investigation  would  pro- 
duce important  information.  It  was  possible 
that  some  legislative  measure  might  be  found 
necessary;  but,  in  the  first  place,  let  the 
house  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  evil 
which  had  been  pointed  odt  in  his  Migeiity'a 
Speech  and  detennine^whethe    it  required  a 
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remedy,  or  not  He  wished  for  fMrlotdiliipt' 
bWD  saket — ^for  the  interests  of  Irelandr— for 
the  interests  of  this  coantry— ^tliat  they  would 
not  refase  inqoiry.  What,  if  the  result  should 
be,  that  it  was  not  the  Association  which  exas- 
perated animosities,  endangered  the  peace  of 
society,  and  retarded  the  course  of  national 
improTement,  as  described  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech?  What,  if  it  should  be  fonnd  that  these 
evils  were  not  attributable  to  them,  but  to 
others  ?  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
why  should  we  not  return  the  ingredients  of 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  lips  vrho  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  evil  ?  Of  this  he  was  cer- 
tain, IhAt  if  they  allowed  the  petitioners  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  the^  would  do  much 
itowardis  laying  the  foundation  of  permanent 
peace.  If  this  were  necessary  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  it  was  no  less  so  for  the  security  of 
Great  Britain.  England  and  Ireland  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  They  were  united  by 
nature}  for  England  seemed  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  subject  ocean  to  protect  her  sur- 
rounding neighbours.  But  as  long  as  Ireland 
[  was  not  cordially  united  with  us,  one  limb  of 
'  tbo  empire  was  paralysed,  and  our  vigour  was 
imperfect.  He  saw  no  reason  why  Ireland 
should  not  equal  the  prosperity  of  England; 
under  proper  numagement  It  would  probably 
Ite  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe. 
'Their  lordships  were  bound  to  inquire,  whe- 
*ther  it  was  not  others  who  interrupted  the 
*peace  of  the  country,  and  retarded  those  na- 
tional improvements  which  might  give  to  Ire- 
land that  degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth 
which  was  consistent  with  tM  number  and  the 
character  of  her  population.  He  concluded 
liy  moving  that  counsel  be  heard  against  the 
hiil 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool   conceived  that,  if 
'Iheir  lordships  acceded  to  this  motion,  they 
would  give  up  all  those   general  rules   by 
Wlilch  their  practice  had  hitherto  been  guided, 
and  would  establidi  a  dangerous  precedent. 
The  bill  before  the  bouse  was  a  maasure  alto- 
gether generaL     It  did  not  even  name  the 
Association.    He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  conduct  of  that  body  atforded  a  ground  for 
passing  tiK  bill  i    but  anquestlonabW  it  was 
equally  directed  against  all  associations.    It 
was,  as  the  preamble  stated,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evasion  of  a 
former  act    This  being  the  otgect  of  the  bill, 
if  every  individual  who  might  allege  that  he 
was  aggrieved  were  to  be  heard  against  it, 
their  lorddiips  would  never  get  to  an  end.  If  in- 
dividuals were  allowed  to  come  forward  and 
stale  reasons  against  the  passing  of  general 
measures,    parliament  could  never  legislate. 
When   any  special   pecuniary    interest   was 
supposed  to  be  afTected  by  a  measure  before 
the   bouse,  individuals  so  situated  might  be 
beard ;  but  they  were  heard  on  their  special 
interesU   only.     What  biU  was   there   with 
regard  to  which  a  similar  application  might 
sot  be  made,  if  the  claim  of  the  petitioners 
were  allowed  ?    If  this  Association  were  to  be 
heard,  every  other   society  would  have   an 
equal  claim,  and  their  lordships  might  pass  six 
months  in  hearing  counsel.    It  had  been  said, 
that  on  all  former  occasions,  liefore  passing 
any  bill  of  this  Jund,  their  lordships  had  in- 
stituted inquiries,  and  adopted  the  measure  oo 
tile  report  of  •  secret  committee  i   but  tiUs 
meufofe  was  ground^  on  ihe  notorious  nature 
«f  the    proceedings  against  which    it  was 


directed.  Indeed,  there  was  Wt  a  iui  rn- 
specting  the  conduct  ef  the  Association  relied 
upon  as  a  ground  €or  this  bUl,  wUeh  lie  was 
not  prepared  to  give  np  if  any  aoUe  lord 
would  say  that  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue*  The 
petition,  therefore,  demandnig  to  be  heard 
against  it,  if  granted,  would  only  open  the 
door  to  great  delays  and  inconvenience.  Bnt 
he  would  say  that  if  ever  there  were  a  ease  in 
which  no  ground  could  be  stated  for  a  depar- 
ture from  the  common  rule  of  refusing  to  hear 
particular  parties  on  general  measures,  it  was 
this.  It  was  well  known  to  their  lordsUpa 
that  ministem  had  concurred  in  ttie  utility  of  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  Ireland. 
A  committee  had  been  appointeif  for  conducting 
that  iaqoiry  by  each  House  of  Parliaments 
and  he  would  ask  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  manner  In  which  those  committees 
conducted  their  proceedings,  whether  the  best 
disposition  was  not  »hown  to  go  into  the  in<- 
vestigation  fully,  and  impartially,  and  to  hear 
all  the  evidence  that  was  likely  to  be  useful. 
To  those  committees  persons  of  all  parties 
were  welcome  i  and  if  any  other  inoulry  were 
instituted  with  reference  to  ihe  bill  before  the 
house,  he  did  not  see  why  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Association  alone  should  be  heard. 
A  noble  friend  (Lord  Kenyon)  had  that  night 
presented  a  petition  from  certain  Protestants 
.ol  Ireland,  called  Orangemen,  who  prayed 
likewise  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  boute 
respecting  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
their  prayer  could  be  resisted,  if  that  of  the 
Catholic  Association  were  granted.  Both  aides 
were  invited  to  come  before  the  committee  of 
either  house  now  sitting,  and  they  would  be 
heard.  Considering,  then,  that  there  was  no 
ground  laid  for  compliance  with  this  petltl<Ki—- 
conceiving  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
of  a  general  character,  against  which  no  nian*S 
particular  interests  entitled  him  to  be  heard-* 
conceiving  that  the  notoriety  and  undeniable 
nature  of  the  facts  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  legislature  in  Its  proceedings,  he  did  not 
see  why  their  lordships  should  establidi  an  in- 
convenient precedent,  which  could  not  in  this 
case  lead  to  advantage,  and  which  might  be 
claimed  in  favour  of  all  parties  as  wejl  as  ol 
one.  He  thought  he  best  discharged  his  duty 
by  resisting  the  motion  (hear,  hear). 

Earl  Grey:  Feeling  that  a  more  unanswer- 
able appeal  had  never  been  made  to  the  Justice 
of  the  house  against  a  measure  which  would 
condemn  the  petitioners  without  proof^— rw^ch 
calumniated  their  Intentions  wititont  hearii^g 
their  justification,  and  which,  through  theas, 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  general  rights  of  the 
people,  on  allegations  the  ^sehood  of  which 
they  offered  and  pledged  themselTCS  to  est^Ush. 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  (hear,  hear).  He 
must  begin  by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
ground  taken  by  the  noble  earl,  which  he  could 
not  consider  a  very  manly  one,  in  contending 
that  the  bill  was  a  general  measure — that  it 
was  not  particularly  directed  against  the  Ce^ 
thollc  Aswciation — and  that  the  ^titioaers  had 
therefore  no  reason  to  complain.  On  otiier 
occasions,  when  measures  like  this  were  di- 
rected against  particular  societies,  they  were 
named  in  the  bill ;  a  proceeding  which  excludad 
any  pretence  of  die  kind  now  set  up.  The  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  as.  exclusively  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  as  if  Its  name  had  occurred  in 
eveiy  clause  of  It  (hear,  bear).  The  fact  was 
so  notorious^  that  all  petitions  which  had  been 
I  .-  • 
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fei  fc?»v  of  ihe  bill,  spoke  of  die  Catholic 
alone.  Away,  then,  with  the  mite- 
nftie  qtbUe  about  the  extent  of  the  meaBure. 
Let  mrnt  the  honae  shelter  itself,  in  resisting  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  under  the  dishonest 
tknt  the  CatiioKc  Association  was  not 

exchnire  object  of  the  bill  Their  lord- 
ird  of  Orange  societies  which 
■i^t  bo  affected  by  the  measor e,  and  a  peti- 
tiaa  ted  been  read  Isoss  certain  parties  who 
I IninM  il  Ihnt  Wei  bnt  did  they  complain  of 
fte  fall]  }  No  I  Ibey  knew  that  it  was  not  di- 
rected against  themi  and,  therefore,  they  did 
Boc  cadeavoor  to  arrest  its  progress.  They 
oalyr  prayed  that  they  might  have  an  oppOrtn- 
ni^  «f  rectifying  certain  errors,  or  repelling 
cei  lada  calnmnies,  to  which  its  introduction  had 

f'twcm  rise,  before  the  committee  (hear,  hear). 
akittK,  then,  the  Catholic  Asiociation  as  the 
nodovbted  object  of  the  bill,  be  would  ask,  on 
what  frtoond  it  was  enacted  ?  The  Speech  from 
the  Tlnwne*  and  the  spee<Aes  afterwards  deli- 
lered  in  its  support,  aUeged  the  most  grievous 
cbarses^    It  was-iaid  that  the  Association  had 
erseted  Itself  into  a  Catholic  parliament^that 
it  bad  navrped  the  power  of  die  legislature  in 
leTybig  lujEes— that  it  interfered  with  the  ad- 
miDistratloo  of  justice — ^that  it  had  become  a 
aoftrec  of  alarm  and  danger,  and  therefore  must 
be  p«l  down  by  this  bill.    He  would  ask  what 
l»w|^i   charges  could  be  madfi  against  any 
fasdy  ef  menf    Ought  the  petltioaerB  to  be 
heafd  against  snch  charges,  or  could  the  house 
joodj  prooecd  to  legislate  on  the  supposition 
of  ibdr  truth*  when  the  petitfoaers  offered  to 
pirvre  fbat  tbcy  were  unfounded)    But  the 
mifate  eari  said  that  he  went  on  tbo  notoriety  of 
and  that  If  any  foct  which  was 
denied,  he  would  admit  the  denial 
evidence  of  the  truth.    What 
the  petitioners?    They  met  Aeee  facts 
with  m  denial.    They  said,  «'  Your  opinions 
are  erroneous — your  charges  are  false;  give 
«  aB  opportunity,  and  we  will. prove  it."    His 
Mbic  IHend  had  truly  said  that  the  most  trifling 
right  of  commo4  could  not  be  taken  away  nirlth- 
out  bearimg  the  party  affected:    and  were  the 
whole  people  of  Irsland  to  be  mulcted  of  their 
privil^esf  were  a  whole  religious  community 
to  bo  punished,  and,  thfoogh  them,  the  general 
liberies  of  the  empire  curtailed,  without  al- 
lowing ikem  to  come* forward  to  explain  and 
justify  their  conduct,  to  support  their  rights, 
s»  datad  their  characters,  to  remove  error, 
end  to  vepel  calumny  (bear,  hear)  ?    It  had 
said  i»  the,  King's  Speech,  that  ^  the  As- 
bad   adopted  proceedings  irrecon- 
cdaUo  with' the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
enic»inldd,  by  excittng  alarm  and  esasporatlog 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  society, 
tbe  edufS*  of  national  improve- 
Ibcae  were  grave  charges,  and  ought 
bo  believed  wfthout  strong  evidence. 
Tbo  petitioners  offered  to  disprove  them.  They 
~  that  their  measures,  ao  far  from  ex- 
olorai,  bad  been  the  caoie  of  tranqnilHty 
dMenee.    They  declared  that  they  had 
liar  from  exaspemting  animosities,  that 
the  eoMitry  whs  never  so  quiet  as  since  the 
coamMKemieiit  of  the  Association.    In  answer 
to  An  charge  of  clicking  improvement  and  re- 
[Vnsperity,  fhey  appealed  to  facts;  to 
of  n^w  enterprise,  and  the  cm- 
capital  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
support  in  this  appeal  from  a 
doclaration  in  the  Speech  in 


which  the  chargo  against  them  was  mads  (bear* 
hear).     They  had  been  subsequently  accused 
on  other  grounds^  to  which  they  offered  the 
same  triumphant  contradiction.    It  had  boon 
said,  that  they  levied  taxes  on  the  people  of 
Ireland.    Their  answer  was,  **  We  levy  no 
taxes— we  only  receive   voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which  we  expend  on  public  and  laudable 
objects,   and  which  are  so  for  from  being 
exacted  by  force,  that  they  are  the  best  test  of 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  those  friends 
who  supply  them"  (hear,  hear).    But  It  was 
said  that  there  were  two  books  kept,  a  black 
and  a  red  book— that  the  names  of  contributors 
were  inserted  in  the  one,  and  of  those  who  ra- 
fnaed  to  contribute  in  the  other — that  neither 
peace  nor  security  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  and  that  though  no  legal  force  could  be 
used,  these  taxes  were  any  thing  but  voluntary. 
The  petitioners  gave  a  direct  contradiction  to 
this  charge,  and  offered  to  prove  its  folsehood 
at  the  bar  of  the  house.    Since  such'  was  the 
calumny  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and 
such  the  bill  founded  on  that  calumny,  had  they 
not  a  right  to  disprove  the  ealumny,  that  they 
might   ward    off  the    intended    pnnifibmentf 
**  But,"  said  the  noble  earl,  **  there  Was  no 
ueceMitv  for  bearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar, 
as  the  house  had  already  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  Irish  affairs.    Let  Mr. 
0*Connell  present  himself  there,  and  he  would 
be  sure  of  a  hearing."    This  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary recommendation  he  had  overheard. 
The  bill,  of  which  the  petitioners  complained, 
would  have  passed  before  they  could  enter  that 
committee.   The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  when 
ministers  had  proposed  any  general  measure  of 
restriction-^ such  as  some  of  those  disgracefol 
bills  suspending  or  curtailing  public  liberty,  qf 
which  we  had  of  late  too  many  instances— they 
had  presented  papers  to  committees,  and  on  tlie 
report  of  those  cosunittees  the  bills  were  intro- 
duced.   But  did  any  body  ever  hear  of  the  re- 
strictive bill  first,  and  of  the  inquiry  after- 
wards i   The  noble  earl  proposed  to  invert  this 
order.     The  committee  on  Irish  affairs  was 
now  sitting.    The  petitioners  were  referred  to 
it,  and  he  would  advise  them  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal, provided  the  noble  earl  would  suspend 
the  progress  of  the  bill  till  the  committee  made 
its  report  (hear,  hear).    Let  the  petitioners  be 
allowed  to  go  before  that  committee — and  to 
be  there  heard,  before  this  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  he  would  admit  that  there 
would  be  a  show  of  justice  in  the  noble  earPs 
proposition.    But  to  pass  this  bHI,  and  then 
hear  the  petitioners  against  it — to  punish  first, 
a^d  to  try  afterwards— to  decide  on  a  question, 
and  then  receive  the  evidence  on  which  the 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed,  was  such  a  pre- 
posterous, course,  that  he  could  scarcely  ex- 
press bis 'surprise  at  the  proposition  (near, 
hear).      Suppose  fbat  the  petitioners  should 
succeed  in  proving  before  the  committee,  that 
all  the  allegations  on  which  the  bill  was  founded 
were  folse ;   and  suppose  in  the  meantime  the 
bill  had  passed  on  the  averment  of  their  truth ; 
in  what  a  situation  would  the  bouse  be  placed  I 
They  would  have  passed  a  law,  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  rignts  and  liberties  of  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  they  would  find  that  it 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  obnoxious.    As  to 
the  argument,  that  no  particular  individuals 
had  a  'right  to  be  heard  against  a  general  mea- 
sure, it  did  not  apply  to  the  case.    The  rights 
of  the  petitioners  were  affected,  and  the  justice 
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«f  their  denuuid  to  be  heard  was  not  lenened  by 
the  ezteniion  of  the  evil  toothers.  At  to  the 
possible  incoovenience  of  heariof  parties  in 
certain  urgent  cases,  svch  cases  would  bring 
their  excuse  with  them.  Here  there  was  no 
much  urgency.  The  petitioners  pledged  them- 
selves to  disprove  the  allegations  on  which  not 
only  their  own  rights  were  curtailed,  bnt 
popular  rights  Invaded,  which  had  remained 
untouched  since  the  Revolution.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which 
they  were  called  upon  by  so  many  powerful 
considerations  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion  (hear,  hear). 

The  Lvrd  Chancelhr  began  by  staling,  that  a 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  this  bill  was  his* 
and  he  bad  been  appealed  to  respecting  its  pro- 
visions. Now,  though  it  had  his  most  perfect 
concurrence*  he  was  not  the  author  of  it  $  and 
although  he  had  fur  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  ill  nature  and  objects,  he  had  not  even 
seen  it  till  about  eight  hours  ago.  The  Con- 
Tention  Act,  of  which  this  bill  was  an  extension, 
was  still  in  force  in  Ireland.  What  might  he 
the  law  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act,  or  any  other  act,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
state  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  legal  or  not ;  but,  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  he  thought  the  Convention  Act 
would  have  reached  them.  When  a  society, 
committee,  association,  or  other  body,  which 
represented,  or  assumed  to  represent,  the 
people,  under  pretence  of  petitioning  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  church  or  state,  was 
illegal,  because  it  bad  been  elected  or  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  so  to  represent  them,  he 
conceived  it  would  be  equally  illegal  if  it  pre- 
tended so  to  represent  them,  and  performed  In 
their  name  any  acts,  for  which  they  subse- 
quently received,  or  professed  to  receive,  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation.  The  evil  to  the 
community  would  be  the  same;  and  the  evasion 
of  the  law,  by  avoiding  directdelegation,  would 
not  be  allowed.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
said  as  to  the  parties  which  this  bill  was  in- 
tended to  affect.  If  the  sole  object  had  been 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  he  would 
have  wished  the  name^  of  the  Association  to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  (bear,  hear). 
When  upon  a  well-known  occasion  he  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
putting  down  the  Corresponding  Societies,  he 
introduced  the  names  of  those  societies.  This 
bill  enacted,  that  every  society  in  Ireland, 
corresponding  with  the  description  in  the  bill, 
should  be  deemed  illegal,  though  not  previously 
delegated  or  elected.  Now  if  the  Association 
had  assumed  a  representative  character,  and 
had  gone  the  length  of  taxing  the  King's  sub- 
jects ;  if  they  had  instituted  a  control  over  the 
administration  of  justice— it  could  not  be  en- 
dured that  such  a  body  should  exist.  Com- 
manding subscriptions  as  they  boasted,  from  nix 
millions  of  people,  where  was  the  possibility  of 
executing  the  laws  or  maintaining  submission  to 
authority  ?  If  the  Catholics  could  form  such 
an  association,  why  not  the  Protestants  ?  And 
if  both  were  thus  arrayed  in  parties,  whence 
could  jurors  and  witnesses  be  drawn,  who 
would  not  all  be  liable  to  a  challenge  ?  With 
regard  to  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  he 
must  observe  that  the  bill  was  a  general  one, 
and  the  rule  in  such  a  case  was  against  the 
ierms  of  the  motion.    Even  Ui  the  case  of  ex- 


cluding the  goote  from  the  eoamiin,  •  pvty 
could  not  be  heard  unless  he  made  out  a  special 
interest  No  man  or  body  of  men  could  Be 
heard  against  the  proposed  enactaKut  of  a  ge- 
neral law.  There  might  be  exceptions,  but 
this  was  the  rule :  and  Parliament  might  act  on 
the  exception  or  the  rule.  Cases  might  be  put 
of  a  law  passing  both  houses  in  one  day,  and 
that  law  affecting  individuals ;  but  the  urgency 
must  excuse  the  breach  of  principle.  In  some 
cases  the  danger  might  be  so  immfti^ht,  that  if 
common  forms  were  obserred,  the  law  might 
pass  too  late  to  meet  it.  The  general  rule  ap- 
plied to  the  present  bill.  The -measure  affected 
the  Association  by  containing  a  right  descrip- 
tion of  Its  constitntion  and  olgects.  No  evl* 
dence  which  the  petitioners  could  offer  should 
be  allowed  to  delay  the  eiwctment.  If  it  did 
not  affect  them  when  enacted,  they  would  suffer 
no  grievance,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  he 
allowed  to  oppose  a  general  act  which  did  not' 
concern  them.  If  it  stopped  them,  they  were 
doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  If  they  were 
by  tl^  mere  absence  of  directdelegation  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Act,  while  they 
supported  the  character  of  a  Convention,  the 
present  bill  wonid  supply  the  remedy  (hear, 
hear). 

Lord  HolUmd  said  that  he  had  no  sooner  read 
the  bill  than  he  recogniied  it  not  to  be  the 
work  of  the  noble  earl  on  the  woolsack.  He' 
would  go  further,  and  say,  not  only  that  it  warn 
not  the  noble  earPs,  hut  that  he  was  persuaded 
the  noble  earl  had  never  read  it  (a  laugh).. 
Nobody  denied  that,  to  usurp  the  powers  or 
overrule  the  authnri^  of  Parliament,  was  ille- 
gal. But  had  the  Association  done  this?  If 
the  petitioners  were  heard,  they  would  show- 
that  they  had  not  controlled  or  overruled  Par- 
liament..  They  would  show  that  the  money 
they  levied  was  employed  for  laudable  pur^ 
poses.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Eng-' 
land,  in  Ireland  the  universal  prartice  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But,  independent  of  all  these  precedents,  the 
great  principle  on  which  he  should  give  his 
vote  for  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar  was 
that  of  substantial  justice,  mixed  with  a  gene-' 
reus  consideration  towards  their  peculiar  situ- 
ation.  He  was  astonished  at  the  noble  earl, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  bill  was  not  directed 
against  the  Catholic  Association — he  was 
astonished  at  the  assertion,  for  he  confessed  he 
had  a  great  private  friendship  for  him,  and  did 
not  suspect  him  of  resorting  to  a  subterfuge  or 
equivocation  for  any  passing  purpose  of  de- 
bate; nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  this  bill  mai  levelled  at  the  Association. 
<*  Oh,*'  said  the  noble  eari,  '«why  hear  the 
Catholics  ?  God  bless  me,  they  are  not  evett 
named  in  its  inhibition ;  this  Is  a  general  bill— 
a  measure  not  against  any  particular  class, 
but  intended  for  the  general  good  of  mankind.'* 
This  was  to  ouibble  with  a  great  question. 
They  were  called  on  to  pass  this  bill  on  noti^ 
riety — newspaper  notoriety.  Ought  not  the 
Catholics  to  have  the  same  benefit  of  notoriety 
in  their  favour,  that  was  urged  by  their  ene- 
mies against  them  ?  And  was  it  not  noCorioua 
that  this  bill  was  solely  meant  to  affect  the  Ca- 
tholic Asiochition  ?  To  he  sure.  If  the  petition 
were  complied  with,  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  tangible  evidence,  witl\  the  speeches  of 
advocates,  of  learned  and  eloquent  moo  capa- 
ble of  exposing  sophistry  and  detecting -tmth 
at  their  bar  ;  and  if  this  inc«B?enteiice  coald 
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te  omIM  hj  fbe  omiMion  of.  a  name,  a  most 
eoPTerif  t  way  wat  discovered  of  sweeping 
awaj  te  r^htsof  the  people.  He  coiyured 
the  boose  to  bear  io  mind,  that  no  documents 
liad  beci^  produced  in  support  of  the  bill— no 
grouudB  laid  for  it,  better  than  loose,  interested 
report,  cootroveried  by  the  parties  who  best 
knew  the  tnitb,  and  who  offered  it  to  the  test 
ofri^d  inquiry  at  their  bar.  He  had  a  hlch 
opioion  «of  Ihe  eloquence  and  talents  of  the 
learned  |;ent.  at  the  head  of  the  Association, 
and  lie  believed  there  were  those  who  felt, 
that  if  that  gentleman  were  admitted  to  their 
bar,  lie  might  possibly  make  some  impression 
upoBi  tlieir  lordships,  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
thia  bllL  At  all  events,  if  he  were  heard,  it 
voald  ^ve  the  unfortunate  objects  of  the  bill 
the  cooaolation  of  knowiitg  that  their  case  had, 
at,  least,  been  argued.  Sure  be  was  that  if 
ifaat  learned  gent,  had  the  eloquence  which 
once  ahook  Greece  to  its  centre — if,  instead  of 
bctay  what  he  believed  him  to  be,  the  honest 
advocate  for  the  stability  of  the  two  countries, 
he  waited  the  intentions  of  Catiline  to  the 
eltfqaence  of  the  ancient  orator — that  he  would 
be  incapable  with  such  combined  powers  of 
mischief  to  do  half  the  injury  that  their  lord- 
slupa  would  do,  by  rejecting  his  claim  to 
be  heard  (bear,  hear).  He  appealed  to  human 
aatnre  in  support  of  his  argument  Which 
did  the  most  harm — the  language  uttered,  or 
the  g;rievaace  felt  (hear,  hear)  ?  Let  them  re- 
member that  the  great  Franklin  had  rejoiced 
OB  being  sent  from  their  bar,  unheard  and  in- 
sulted. If  they  really  meant  to  confute  and  si* 
leace  the  detractors  of  Government,  let  them 
in  the  first  place  be  just — if  they  wished  to 
compose  and  allay  the  jarrings  of  party  ani- 
■Mmities,  iet  them  be  conciliatory,  indulgent, 
aodgeoerous;  but  above  all,  let  them  not  on 
the  faith  of  miserable  precedents,  ill  quoted 
aad  worse  understood,  overthrow  that  great 
ftrst  principle  of  reason  and  j  ustice — to  hear 
bcAMe  they  condemned  (hear,  near,  hear). 

Earl  DamUjf  implored  the  house  to  pause 
before  tbey  decided  upon  sending  unheard 
froas  their  bar  those  who  came  to  them  as  sup- 
pliants for  Justice  against  oppression,  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  their  suffering  fellow 
comtiymen.  He  hoped  the  houae  would  open 
ill  eyes  to  the  best  means  of  fecnring  the  real 
strength  of  the  empire. 

T%e  boose  then  divided. 

For  the  motion  S3— Against  it  69— M^iority 
agaiBil  the  petition,  46. 


Tbi  JBerl  o/  Liverpool^  in  moving  the  second 

fca^ls^   of   the  Unlawful  Societies  bill,  dis- 

tif  aished  the  present  qaestion  from  that  of 

Calholae  Eoianclpation.    The  bill  before  the 

bo—  foated  on  grounds  so  distinct  and  differ- 

eat^  Ihat  be  sincerely  declared,  if  he  were  the 

ftendiert  firieod  of  Emancipation,  he  should  still 

say  that  this  bill  was  necessary.    In  a  preced- 

big  debate  a  noble  earl  (Grey)  had  accused  him 

of  sat  tnkiog  a  manly  course  on  the  present  oc- 

raaiaa,  inaMnuch  as  he  had  not  avowed  that  the 

b3l  was  directed  solely  against  the  Association, 

boK  bid  argued  it  as  a  general  bill.    Now  he 

bad  ■nifbnnly  avoWed  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 

ciatiao  was  the  principal  object  of  the  bill  | 

b«l  h^  said  DOW,  as  he  had  said  before,  tl^at 

~  a  specific  evil  might  be  the  cause  of  a 

■easore,  yet,  when  that  mo^sore 

ipnbefldcd  other  Mjects,  it  ought  to  ba  dif- 


ferently considered  as  to  Its  pHnciple  from  A 
measure  of  single  operation,  and  with  a  single 
object.  There  were  strong  reasons  when  they 
were  to  legislate  against  the  Association,  that 
they  ought  also  to  include  all  other  societies 
having  an  illegal  tendency — for  instance, 
Orange  Societies,  and  such,  under  whaterer 
denomination,  as  were  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Ireland.  In  that  view  he  sub- 
mitted this  bill ;  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
minent object  of  the  bill  was  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Association,  but  it  was  coupled 
with  a  sweeping  operation,  which  equally  de- 
nounced all  other  bodies,  acting  upon  a  similar 
principle.  The  question,  then,  was  to  be 
taken  In  two  ways:  first,  as  to  the  evasion  of  the 
Convention  Act;  and  next,  as  to  its  own  merits, 
namely,  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
In  arguing  this  part  of  the  question,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  the  Association  were  In 
itself  no  evil,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  extend 
against  them  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.  Without  at  all  desiring  to  speak  harihiy 
of  the  Association,  he  had  always  thought  that 
such  institutiops,  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  public  tranquillity. 
He  denied  that  the  suppression  of  such  societies 
was  inconslitent  with  the  free  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  He  admitted  as  broadly  as 
any  man,  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  appealing  to  the  legislature 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  of  meeting  and 
stating  their  opinions  with  a  view  of  securing 
for  their  petitions  a  reasonable  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  whom 
they  we  re  addressed.  These  were  among  themost 
sacred  privileges  of  the  suli^ects  of  the  BHtish 
empire.  But  he  asserted  that  anassembly,  not 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning — an* 
assembly  whose  sittings  were*  permanent — 
which  met  for  the  redress  of  unspecified 
grievances — which  levied  taxes,  voluntarilv  or 
compulsory,  it  did  not  matter  which — which 
interfered  with  the  due  administration  of  jiis* 
tice,  whether  beneficially  or  not  he  would  not 
say — was  inconinstont,  not  alooo^  with  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  but  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  was  impossible  sot  to  look  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  Association 
had  been  formed.  The  people  of  Ireland 
might  think  they  laboured  under  grievances 
for  which  they  were  justified  in  seeking  re- 
dress from  the  legislature.  They  might  be  dis- 
satbfied  with  the  remaining  exclusions  by 
which  they  were  affected— ^nd  they  might 
justly  state  their  case  to  Parliament,  where 
alone  redress  could  constitutionally  be  sought. 
But  could  any  man  deny  that  more  had  been 
done  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  that  coun- 
try within  a  short  space  of  time,  than  had 
been  done  by  preceding  Governments,  for 
centuries  before  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  revenue 
system  had  been  completely  reformed,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  loudest  In 
their  complaints  against  it  Taxation  had  been 
reduced  in  Ireland  to  an  nnparallelled  degreo 
— ^ber  direct  taxes  were  swept  away,  and  she 
paid  fewer  imposts  than  almost  any  other 
countrv  in  Europe,  while  England  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  whole  of  the  debt.  Tlie  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  bad  been  revised,— the 
magistracy  had  been  reformed,  and  petty  se^ 
sions  estaibliihed,  every  disposition  nad  been 
shown  to  suppress  those  societies  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  civil  dissensions.  He 
stated  those  facts  as  a  proof  of  the  kind  dispo- 
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plIlM  of -GovormMftt'toiMrifl  Intend,  mud  f6 
■how  that  Bo.^«r|nx  evil  exiMed,  wbich  r«q«ired 
lb0  estaMiMhrneiil'  of  a  perpetual  or^aa,  like 
the  Catholic  Aiiociatiop.  Yet,  in  tbUttato  of 
thiofiy  that  body  had  been  organla«d,  and  ai- 
•iHned  a  craater  inflveace  than  hid  been  exer^ 
dAad  by  ue  Catholic  CooTentioBv  afOldlnf  the 
latter  of  tho  law  enacted  for  the  mpprettlon 
of  the  latter,  bnt  preserrfaiff  tirtnally  and 
fatty,  tbe  «vU  of  dekfation,  a^Ontt  'WMch  that 
Jaw  wai  directed  (hear;  hear).  Their  Intent 
WM  proved  by  their  aieta,  and  the  evatlon  of 
tho  law  wouM  be  complete,  if  the  le^elatore 
did  not  intrrpoie  its  anthority.  la  argulngc 
thii  qaettion,  he  meant  to  avoid  any  diecutMiMi 
of  the  partieolar  procnaAnga  of  Ae  Aisocia- 
^ioo.  He  believed  it  to  bo  ronrtitated  in  the 
iiaam  way  as  any  other  body  of  the  loft  would 
naturally  be.  Sach  aM»mUiea  were  genecally 
eonpofod  of  varloot  niaterialii.  Many  well- 
diepoiad  men  were  utdally  to  be  found  among 
theinii  and  the  great  mi^rity  never  paueed  to 
contemplate  tiM  ovila  to  which  their  proceed- 
IngB  IctL  Hli  objection  therefore  to  the  Atio« 
ciatlon  waa  a  general  one ;  it  wan,  thitt  no  ioch 
:>ody  could  exlfet  without  producing  evil.  H4 
agreed  that  it  would  bo  often  unfair  to  analyte 
parta  of  the  peoceedingi  of  such  societlefe ;  fot 
lome  evil  fhey  mutt  necenaiily  produce; 
Soma  noble  lorda  might  tMnk  this  society  a 
a  good  Inslrttmcat  for  cllecting  a  particular 
purpose— -the  best  way,  for  Instance,  of  pro- 
moting  Catholie  Emancipation;  but  he  would 
uak  these  noble  lords,  If  they  thought  a  body  like 
thia  would  slop  vrith  any  specific  question : 
the  Asaaclation  had  set  no  llmltf  to  ifs  sphere 
of  operation.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  heard , 
—-he  knew  not  on  what  authority,  althoagh  the 
■tatement  had  certainly  gone  forth— that  sorte 
oommnnication  had  bee»  made  to  them,  that  if 
the  Catholic  question  would  satisfy  them,  they 
should  bo  satisftodfif  it  would  separate.  They  re- 

tiled  that  EoMwcipation  would  not  satisfy  them, 
'jom  this  it  would  appear  that  there  was  to  be  no 
Sod  to  their  proceedings  \  and  that  if  their  pro- 
issedaias  were  accomplished,  their  existence 
mi^still  bo  prolonged  for  oltorior  and  unknown 
objects*    He  said  &i8  without  reference  to  In- 
dividuala  s  the  nature  of  the  evil  was  in  the 
conaUtation  of  the  assembly  itself;  and  conse- 
quences mu«t  ensue,   which   no  government 
could  or  ought  to  tolerate.     He  defied   any 
noble  lord  to  prove  that  such  a  body  was  ever 
permitted  In  a  regular  government    Ho  would 
pass  over  the  details  of  their  diseufalons  and 
debatesy  and  como  to  the  nwAerlal  feature  of 
their  svstesiK-tiio  Catholic   rant.    The  very 
«ame,  its  essence,  nature,  and  definition.  Im- 
plied an  obligation,    aad   lie   could   hiurdly 
think  that  so  expresmve  a  name  had  beoip  Ut 
upon  accldentalff.    ]ftat  call  it  rent,  or  sub- 
foHption,  or  what  they   would,   It  was  any 
thingbota^oliintary  contribution.  Though  there 
exiiiad  no    legal   right  to   enforce   It;   yet 
where  the  country  vma  cast  Into  factions,  and 
the  appeal  amde  to  their   sincerity,    tiieir 
seal,  or  their  passions,  it  was  a  force  to  eall  it 
oay  thing  short  of  eompulsloa.    Who  wore 
the   inslruments  for  carrying  the  eoUoetlon 
Into  effect?     It  was  eoUectod  by  the  Ca- 
tbalic  clergy,  in  the  Catiiolic  chapiolt.    Who» 
then«  who  kasw  the  ooiinozion  between  the  Ca- 
tfaoUc  priest  and  hb  flock,  could  doubt  what 
tide  subscription  waa  I    He  bad  even  heard  of 
afi  iMtaneowhara  a  peasuthadbeaadistreteod 


upott  t&r  HAi-paymeflt  of  t&ts  rent;  but  Aw 
quarter  sessions  had  interposed,  and  protected 
him  from  the  exactioa.    He  did  not  press  thin 
subject  for  more  than  it  was  fairly  worth  in  hia 
argument,    nor    did    he  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  attendant  circumstances,  the  registratioiu 
whether  in  black  or  red  books;  for,  in  suca 
cases,  where  the  whole  population  were  to  pay^ 
each  Aian  knew  how  far  his  neighbour  had  con^ 
trlbiited,  and  each  was  a  check  upon  the  other, 
withiMit  any  extensive  machinenr  of  account 
keeping.    Some  paid  this  money  for  religion — • 
others  for  policy ;  and  he  believed  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  subscribers  paid  to  avoid 
being  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  tlieir 
neighbours.    He  appealed  to  every  man's  good 
sense,  of  whatever  party,  whether  such  must 
not  be  the  case  from  the  very  nature  of  things^ 
But  what  were  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
permanent  as  it  is,  with  revenue  at  its  disposal, 
and  avowedly  Intorferiog  in  the  administratioa 
of  justice  ?    What  an  engine  was  it  likely  X» 
becoitJe!    Take  the  millions  of  population  said 
to  be  under  their  control,  and  then  let  them  es* 
timate  the  danger.    He  remembered  a  saying 
full  of  wisdom  which  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
^oir,  dnsome  question  relative  to  iho  Dissenieri* 
«*  I  hate,'*  said  that  eminent  individual,  **  the 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many ;  but  there  la 
one  thing  which  I  abhor  still  more,  the  tyranny 
of  the  many  over  the  few."    He  applied  thia 
wise  laying  to  the  present  case,  and  itf^erted 
that  the  more  formidable  the  body,  the  more 
intolerable  its  exbtence  was  capable  of  be- 
coming In  the  State.    He  now  came  to  two 
arguments  which  had  been  used  in  the  course 
of  these  discowions — first,  it  was  said  tbU  As- 
soclaUon  had  doKte  no  harm  ;  and  secondly,  it 
was  declared  to  haTC  done  good.    As  to  the 
first,  he  would  appeal  to  those  who  lived  in 
Ireland  to  say,  bow  exasperating  the  eifect  of 
this  Assoctation  had  been  upon   party  spirit 
throughout  the  country,  and  how  it  had  gene- 
rated factious  feelings    of  all   kinds:    with 
respect  to  the  second  argument^ts  doing  good 
by  proniotiog,  as  had  been  asserted,  the  tran  • 
quillity  of  the  country— be  should  not,  if  it  had 
done  sO,  be  the  lem  msposed  to  denounce  it  on 
that  account.    If  a  body  of  this  description 
had  the  power  of   promoting  tranquillity,  it 
must  equally  be  capable  of  producing  dis- 
turbance ;  and  in  either  case  he  did  not  diooso 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  stote 
should  rest  upon  the  prudence,  discretion,  or 
temper  of  any  such  body.   Again  he  be|^ed 
to  observe  that  he  did'  not  accuse  this  Associa- 
tion, or  any  of  the  particular  indiYidtt,als  wbo 
composed  it,  of  bad  bitentions ;  but  if  he  could 
have  supposed  that  there  were  amongst  thens 
any  who  meditoted  misehief,  he  should  givo 
them  no  credit  for  the  avowal  of  tiieir  peaces 
able  Intentions.    The  first  object  of  those  who 
meditoted  rebellibn  was  to  preach  up  peace 
and  tranquillity  t    Nothlnc  was  so  fatal  to  in- 
surrection as  a  premature  rising.    Conspiratons 
had  a  deeper  Interest  to  promoting  peace  than 
any  otiier  individuals.    He  referred  to  the  his- 
tonr  of  Ireland  to  the  year  17W.    The  princi* 
pal  men  who  were  engaged  to  the  rebellion  of 
that  year,  wore,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, j^achiu  peace  to  their  feIlow-coun<- 
trymen.    The  rebels  attributed  their  defeat  to 
the  prematura  Ttolence  which  had  roused  theaa 
toto  action  before  their  thne ;  and  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Honse  of  Comnona  b«d  taken  credit 
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jMTf  «B<  ipfhiMi  of  Nn>  w^re  tfeqdkletf. 
Tk»  noble  earl  had  ^a««td  tke  werdv  of  Hfr. 
Fox,  to  ihow  his  dvMd  of  the  tyMhmy  ef  Ibe 
mail  J  Of  er  the  fsw.  The  hoote  kii»w  bow  lo 
apply  thU  to  the  state  of  parties  hi  Irelaii<r. 
As  well  mifht  the  wolves  affect  a  dread  -of 
being  devoared  by  the  sheep,  as  the  noble  lord 
affect  any  dread  of  that  soK  on  the  siiie  of  Cbe^ 
Ofaagemen  against  the  Cathelies.  The  ^nestioti 
of  the  Gatholio  clainas  in  that  boose  had  assumed 
the  complexion  of  a  salt  in  Chancefy.  There  ted 
been  endless  disappointmeni^-the  expense  ted 
generally  swallowed  op  the  estate  in  the  one 
court,  as  delay  bad  near  It  destroyed  the  pa^* 
tience  of  the  saitoss  in  the  other.  The  issve 
of  both  would  be  aaalagons.  In  tte  entire  d»* 
stniction  of  the  estate*  ' 

Earl  OroflMaer  wished  that  thli  bill  had  been 
postponed  till  some  mensiire  ef  colicUiafidn^ 
had  been  put  in  progresa    He  iMd  good  reason 
to  believe,  tbatif  that  course  bad  been  taken, 
the  Association  itself  would  not  bAve  ebjected 
to  this  bill.    He  urged  the  weight  of  the  opi* 
nions  repeatedly  giren  by  I^ord  Weflealeyi 
though  held  back  by  Administration,  to  show 
thai  concession  and-concil latino  ihoold  precede 
this  measure  of  coercion.     He  exhorted  the 
house  to  consider  .well  the  dnnger  of  endeu'- 
Yooring  to  pat  what  had  been  called  an  exttn*- 
gnlkher  on  the  claims  advanced  by  tte  Amoola* 
tioo.    Whether  tte  Asooclatinn-were  legal  er* 
not,  tteir  conduct,  and  that  ef  tte  CatteMe 
hody»  proved  against  all  tte  argaments  to  tte 
contrary,  ttet  they  were  capable  of  ueing  thO' 
advantages  of  representntlM  in  a  wteleeome 
and  constitutional  manner.    Tte  neMe  eari  op* 
posite  was  alanned  nt  tte  collection  of  tte 
rent,  and  stewed  aa  instance  to  prove  ttet  It 
was  nominally  voluntary,  and  not  really  so. 
He  ted  been  given  to  understand  sinee,  ttet  nn 
such  procem  had*ever  issued  ns  ttet  mentioned 
by  the  noble  earl.  As  to  tte  mode  of  collection^ 
he  could  speak  to  instances  of  sabssriptions  in 
Protestant   churches,  where  something    very 
like  a  red  and  black  book  existed;  wtere  men 
bad  sttbacribed  yelnnlarily,  for  fear  of  teing 
marked  men.    Still  ttere  was  no  proof  of  tte 
illegality  of  tte  practice  in  eltter  case.    He 
, could  not  see  anv  reason  why  the  Association 
should  te  viewed  with  akrm.    Its  nroceeduigs 
were  opea.    Bvery  facility  was  given  to  re- 
portelv  attending  It,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
updn  tte  evideoee  of  a  reporter,  ttet  tte  At*- 
tomey-General  for  Ireland  attempted  to  get  ap 
'A  case  against  Mr.  O'GennelL    Was  ttet  gen- 
tleman,  te    would  aik,  convicted,  or  even 
broogfat-  to  trial  far  tte  laagnage  te  used  t 
No  such  thing — tte  bill  against  him  was  ignored 
evhn  upon  the  et idence  tendered  by  tte  At- 
tomey^eneral.    This  wai  decisive  proof  ttet 
ttere  was  nothing  faulty  la  tte  condact  of  tte 
Association.    As  no  fnuft  cnnid  te  fonnd  with 
iu  artlonsi  Hs  oppoitenU  looked  to-  Its  words  t 
and  ttey  pounced  upon  **  hate  to  Omagemen,** 
with  the  almost  exultation.    He  fully  agreed 
liSfd  ttt^  complained  ttet  the  cases  upon  I  with  a  noUe  lord,  ttet  tte  words  in  qaestion 
wlleh^4miai»tmtioBbaddepcnded  in  tte  other    meant  little  more  Iten,  ''by  your  tetred  to 

persecuttoh  )*'  and  if  so,  nothing  couldte  mora 
termless*  He  wns  tepny  to  see  ttet  notwith.* 
standing  tte  efforts  which  hud  been  made  to 
excite  tte  prejadices  of  the  people  against 
Cattelic  Emanoipatton,  ttey  ted  tedn  attended 
with  imperfect  sncbew :  ttey  ted  dwindled  itato 
insignificance,  wten  eonipnred  Willi  tteIr  vl(^ 
leace  dome  yenrsago.  At  ttet^thne,  every 
nooK  and  comer  of  dnr  itreetite^e  tte  mdrkef 


hit  Mrty  in  teving  pmdtced 
tefore  it  was  ripe.    It  wds, 
^u<I8mm,  by  no  means  reasonable  to  conclude, 
ttet  Ma's  intentlonsstenld  te  tal^en  exactlv  In 
^  aaaner  in  which  ttey  chose  to  put  them 
As  to  tte  present  state  of  Ireland,  it 
owing  in  some  degree  to  ttemeasures  of 
Ite  fiovcmmenti  not  at  all  to  tte  Asiociation, 
It  to  the  returning  prosperity  of  tte 
In  England,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
distre^  had  led  to  petitions  and 
refform  was  called  for  in  our  insti- 
ferm  in  ParUament— reform  in  flnaft- 
p^cy.    An  this  vanMbed  at  the  return  of 
proaperity,  which  engaged  tte  industry  of  tte 
csnntrj  in  tte  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agrieal- 
tBre,«ad  pntap  end  to  ttese  gloomy  specula* 
tSonn.  1b  Ireland  there  was  a  powerful  cneck  to 
her  growing  prosperity,  in  the  habitual  vice  of 
MIencas  which  afflicted  the  people.  Tte  industry 
ef  the  country,  aided  by  Its  capital,  would  urge 
ttem  forward  to  sometmng  tetten  In  tte  mean- 
Itee  they  must  te  letalone— their  minds  must  not 
W  InAnoBced  by  tte  discussion  of  these  angry 
enestious.    He  owned  ttet  ttere  was  difficulty 
m  le«laUng  upon  this  pobit     He  was  not 
•  ttat  thii  bill  woald  prove  a  sufficient  re- 
,  tet  be  tteught  It  not  unlikelv  ttet  it 
Id,    In  1796,  a  noble  and  learned  nriend  of 
Us  half  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  seditions 
msff tings     It  was  tten  averred  ttet  tte  bill 
would  be,  evaded,  and  te  himself  ted  been  led,- 
by  a  very  tngenions  speech  which  he  had  heard 
in    the  otter  teose  from  Mr.    Sheridan,  to 
telle ve  ttet  it  would  bo^   .  It  was,  however, 
perfetdy    effectual.      Tte    same    argument 
hnd    been    applied,    followed   by    die  same 
csneequeftcest  to  one  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  could 
net  persuade  hteaelf  that  this  bill  would  be 
defoaled  ta  Ireland,  after  Parliament  ted  so* 
bmnir  pronounced  its  opinion  upon  the  law, 
end  jpvtf    the  wtele  weight  which  tte  expres- 
iian  «f  ttet  opinion  could  inspire,  to  tte  law 
itielL  But  If  it  were  litely  to  prove  ioeffectual, 
te  wnold  still  advise  the  bouse  to  adopt  it  t   for 
IT  noting  were  done,  other  parties  would  form 
caanler-ansociatious.    They  could  not  say  to 
Ae  Cattelics— ''  You  may  associate  ;'*  and  to 
Ae     Protestants—^  Ton    must   not:**-*they 
could  not  allow  tte  Catholics  to  combine,  and 
forbid  It  to  the  Protestaqts.    Let  them  not  sup- 
pose font  the  Protestanto,  though  fewer,  were 
ss  cooiensptible  In  numters,  wealth,  and  power, 
ss  not  to  constitute  a  formidable  society.    In 
wtet  a  state  tten  would  thst  country  be,  when 
;ye4  la  two  great  hostile  parties  1      Let 
at  least  teve  it  tp  say  that  they  ted  done 
their  test  to  secure  tte  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
His  aoUe  and  Ieame4  friend  (tte  Ijord  Chan- 
colter)  bad  wisted  that  tte  Association  had 
boca  expressly  named  in  the  bilL    After  ma- 
lm coaadoration  te  ted  come  to  aa  opposite 
w.    It  was  omitted  to  stew  that  Part 
Iptohded.  to.  deal  equally,  by  putting 
•n  mch  associations. 


not  adduced  by  tte  noble  Karl, 
Hetippffcd  It  was  apprehended,  that  like  the 
^amtff  Ballyb^y,  they  would  have  been  blown 
Ivfo  %  S^^^  ^**  ^  *^^  of  la  w  in  I  remand , 
twlit  W9  there  were  497  persons  committed 
piiiifr.%  Insurrection  Act  in  Tipperary,  and 
~^  '*'  even  Irish  justice  nequitted  417. 
nil  Ireland  foere  were  1700  and 
fionBUted  under  tte  lame  act  in  ttet 
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**  No  Popery  i"  and,  aarortnnately  in  tbe  caiiM 
of  religion,  the  feeling  of  Che  people  went 
along  with  that  infuriated  cry.  At  preient  the 
■ame  hand-writing  was  on  the  wall,  bat  the 
people  cared  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Day 
and  Martin,  Dr.  Eady,  and  Hunt,  with  bis 
roasted  corn  and  matchless  blacking,  beat  it 
fairly  from  the  field  (a  laugh).  For  bis  own 
part,  he  verily  believed,  that  if  their  lordships 
were  to  grant  Emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  it 
would  either  make  no  impression  on  the 
conntry,  or  be  received  as  a  great  blessing 
(hear,  hear).  He  could  not  speak  with  pa* 
tience  of   the  conduct  of  ministers  on  tfiat 

anestion.  That  portion  of  them  which  wielded 
10  lightning  and  guided  the  thunder  of  the 
state,  which  directed  its  energies  and  com- 
manded its  bayoneta— was  anti-Catholic  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  not  eooogh,  however,  for  the 
Cabinet  to  differ  from  itself,  it  differed  also 
from  its  royal  master,  and  placed  him  in  a  most 
distressing  situation.  As  King  of  Hanover,  he 
was  all  conciliation ;  as  King  of  Ireland,  he 
was  all  coercion.  To  tbe  Catholics  of  Hano- 
ver, he  said  **  aye  i*'  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
he  said  "  no,'*  upon  the  very  same  subject 
(hear,  bear).  It  was  true  tmit  his  Majesty 
might  dismin  such  advisers,  A  breath  could 
anmake  as  easily  as  it  had  made  them.  He 
was  sure  that  tbe  question  of  Emancipation 
might  be  carried  with  ease  by  any  ministry  that 
would  act  upon  it  with  sincerity  andopen-beart- 
edness.  That  event  would  call  forth  the  shout 
of  lo  frfomjpAoand  lo  Pita»%  in  every  direction, 
and  would  unite  our  Catholic  brerhren  to  our 
side,  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  amity  and  affec- 
tion. Capital  would  then  flow  from  every  side 
into  that  country,  which  had  been  so  long  blestby 
the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and  cw.«ed  by  tbe  misgo- 
'Vemment  of  man.  Tbe  general  feeling  would  be 

**  Nunc  estbibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus**  (a  laugh). 

The  noble  lord  might  smile,  but  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though  they  drank  deeply  now,  would 
fill  their  hampers  still  higher  than  before,  in 
honour  of  so  glorious  a  consummation.  Ho 
concluded  by  declaring  his  intention  of  vo- 
ting against  this  bilL 

The  Earl  of  Gotfard  opposed  the  bill.  He 
conjured  the  house  to  consider  tlie  situation  In 
which  Ireland  would  be  placed  by  it  There 
was  not  a  petty  attorney  in  that  country  who 
would  not  torture  this  bill  to  suit  his  own  views 
and  purposes.  The  remedy,  was  worse  Chan 
tbe  diiease.  He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  confer  a  real  benefit  on  Ireland  was  to 
grant  Emancipation. 

TheDokeofSMSfcr;  In  rising  to  addrest  the 
bouse  upon  a  suly  ect  of  such  deep  Interest,  and 
which  had  already  excited  so  much  discossion, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  entreat  their  lordships* 
Indulgence,  and  if,  m  the  coarse  of  his  address, 
he  shonld  make  use  of  any  warm  expression, 
he  trusted  that  noble  lords  would  attribute  it, 
not  to  any  wish  to  offend,  nor  even  to  any  in- 
difference to  the  subject,  but  merely  to  the 
warmth  which  unavoidably  attended  a  diseus- 
•lon  of  this  nature.  It  was  always  with  great 
difiidence  that  he  had  risen  to  express  his 
thorough  opposition  to  the  measures  pursued 
hy  his  Miyesty't  Government  with  respect  to 
Iho  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  $  but,  in  op- 
posing the  measure  now  before  the  house,  he 
was  actuated  by  a  conviction  that  he  was 
doipg  ^  duty  by  hit  eouitry,  and  be  had  ever 


considered  the  best  perfiormauce  of  that  daty^' 
to  be  a  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  sobjecL 
He  opposed  the  bill  before  tbe  house,  because 
he  thought  that  no  ground  whatever  had  beea 
shown  tbr  the  necessity,  or  even  prudence,  of 
passing  snch  a  measure.  Upon  former  debates 
upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  they  had  asked  oa 
thai  side  of  the  house  fbr  information,  iihich 
had  constantly  been  denied  them.  The  STpeech 
from  the  Throne  had  said,  that  measures  were 
to  take  place  different  from  all  antecedent  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  no  mention  did  that  speech  make 
of  any  documents  upon  which  those  measures 
were  to  be  founded.  From  the  delivery  of 
that  speech  to  the  present  instant,  tbe  only 
reason  that  had  been  given  fbr  this  measure 
was,  what  was  termed  notoriety;  but  he 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider  what  noto* 
riety,  in  such  a  case,  really  meant.  Notoriety, 
in  his  opinion,  was  something  or  nothing,  ne 
were  told  that  on  the  right  and  left  they  might 
hear  this  report  and  that  report ;  but  such  idle 
rumours  and  mere  hearsay  evidence  would  not 
be  admitted  for  an  instant  in  any  court  of  jus* 
tice,  however  contemptible  its  functions  or 
irregular  its  practice.  Ought,  then,  such  evi- 
dence to  be  admitted  when  the  liberties  of  a 
country  were  concerned,  and  in  matters  of  such 
paramount  importance  (bear,  hear)  ?  The 
noble  lord  opposite  had  fully  illustrated  what 
he  had  now  said,  for  he  mentioned  that  be 
lud  been  told  by  some  authority,  that  if 
Emancipation  were  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics, it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  Associarion  would  accede  to  tbe 
measure,  or  feel  satisfied ;  but  he  asked  their 
lordships  whether  it  was  not  derogating  from 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  house  to  re- 
ceive, much  less  to  be  influenced  by  such  hear- 
say evidence  ?  He  maintained,  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  were  to  be  pot  down  by  the 
arm  of  authority — ^if  it  were  to  be  suppressed 
by  harsh  and  coercive  measures,  they  were 
bound,  by  every  possible  tie,  to  hear  toe  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  accusations  wbiclt 
were  made  against  them,  and  which  were 
urged  as  the  grounds  of  their  suppression.  He 
agreed  with  a  noble  lord  who  had  preceded 
him,  that  the  easiest  way  of  putting  down  this 
Association  would  be  by  granting  tbe  object 
for  which  it  petitioned.  The  noble  earl  (Liver- 
pool) might  smile  again,  if  be  pleased,  at  that 
declaration ;  but  in  uttering  it,  he  spoke  the 
conviction  of  his  mind,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  history,  which  showed  that  com- 
plaint always  ceased  as  soon  as  grievance  warn 
redressed  (hear,  hear).  He  had  heard  witis 
regret  the  observation  of  a  noble  earl,  that  this 
Anoclatlon,  though  It  had  done  much  good, 
might  have  done  much  harm.  He  would  advise 
the  noble  earl  to  look  to  facts  rather  than  to 
probabilities.  The  noble  earl  bad  endeavoured- 
to  illustrate  his  argument  by  saying,  that  a 
candle  was  very  useful  in  its  way,  but  wae 
very  dangerous  when  placed  too  near  a  mnsliia 
curtain.  He  allowed  it  to  be  so,  but  he  would 
not  on  that  account  extinguish  the  candle  anct 
leave  the  room  in  utter  darkness.  The  noble 
earl.  In  arguing  the  propriety  of  this  mec sure » 
had  touched  lightly  on  the  Catholic  question. 
Now,  he  believed  that  the  propriety  of  this 
measure  could  not  be  properly  discussed  witb« 
out  entering  at  some  length  into  that  question, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  it.  Sine* 
the  year  1778,  great  privileges  bad  been 
graated  to  tbe  Catholics ;  and  he  believed  that 
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iktmpwmiMi  *o  fur  from  inilktiiig  aoy  Ii«iid, 
Iwl  -etttferreil  i^veat  benefit  4ni  &e  country. 
He  fet4  bestowed  mncb  pains  npoa  Che  conti- 
4enl6aa  of  that  qoetCionyand  he  wa*  ceovioced 
firoB  the  Tarions  debates  which   had   taken 
place  npon  it,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  leipdatnre  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the 
contitntion  to  all  clajwet  of  hit  Miyesty's  tub- 
jecu,  at  eoon  as  it  conld  be  done  without  difii- 
caUy  and  dan^r.    He  was  convinced  that  the 
Bseaer  the  Catholics  were  admitted  within  the 
yale  of  tl»  constitution,  the  better  would  it  be 
iw  the  tranquillity  and  stability  of  the  empire. 
He  made  that  statement  from  a  recollection  of 
tefratefnl  manner  in  which  former  conces- 
■ons  had  been  received  by  the  Catholics  of 
Irriand.    As  soon  as  the  first  concessions  wore 
»,  in  1778,  Ireland  furnished  us  with  ei^ty 
imen,  and  so  enabled  us  to  recover 
snperiority  on  the  ocean,  from  which  we 
had  been  driven  to  the  shelter  and  confinement 
ef  oar  ports.    When  he  recollected  that  cir« 
coaalance-^when  he  looked  to  the  immense 
Ibrce  which  we  now  kept  up  in  Ir^land*-when 
he  considered  that  measures  of  conciliation 
wonld  tranqaiilice  Ireland,  and  so  enable  them 
to  diapenee  with  that  force  altogether,  or  to 
employ  it  In  some  other  portion  of  the  empire 
— when  be  reflected  that  economy  was   the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  expect  some  further  reduction  of  the 
taxation  which  the  war  had  entailed  upon  them, 
he  coald  uee  many  reasons  why   the   house 
Acold  emancipate  the  Catholics,  and  not  one 
i«i«on  to  the  contrary.    He  was  prepared  to 
coaiend,  that  the  laws  which  had  deprived  the 
Catholics  of  the  political  privileges  which  be- 
longed to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  were 
iatrodoced    for  very   wise   political    reasons. 
The  Pope  was  at  tlut  time  possessed  of  con* 
sidermbJe  power.    There  was  a  Catholic  sove- 
reign in  existence  who  had  been  very  properly 
driven  from  the  )hrone  on  account  of  his  arbi- 
trary notions.    That  sovereign,  on  retiring  to 
Ireland,  had  obtained  support  from  the  Catho- 
lics of  that  country — a  circumstance  which  na- 
taraXIy  excited  great  jealousy  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  penal  laws  against 
the  CatlKdica  were  therefore  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  liberty  of 
coontry  by  placing  a  succession  of  Pro- 
itaoQ  the  throne.    The  danger,  however, 
wUcfc  had  led  to  the  enactment  of  those  laws 
had  sow  disappeared,  and  the  laws  ought  to 
with  it.    There  was  now  no  Popish 
to  the  throne.    The  political  conse* 
qacace  of  the  Pope  was  gone  i  and,  in  spite  of 
was  now  doing  on  the  continent,  would 
Jn  attain  sufiicient  strength  to  become 
»le.     He  recollected  the  noble   earl 
■aying,- during  the  war,  **  We  must 
_         Emancipation  now,  because  the  Pope 
is  im  the  dotches  of  Napoleon,  and  may  be 
eampeUtd  to  use  bis  influence  against  our  in- 
He  had  laughed  at  the  argument  at 
as  unworthy  serious  consideration  $ 
mad  fee  mast  now  laugh  at  the  argument  which 
hmd  flKceeded  It,  because,  though  dissimilar  in 
ita  natmr^t  it  was  equally  ridiculous  in  its  con- 
Tbe  ooble  earl  now  said,   **  We 
alrald  of  the  Pope  now,  because  the 
who  form  the  Holy  Alliance  have 
to  his  dominions,  and  given  him 
of  tiB  former   power."     He 
that  those  sovereigns  had  recently 
to  his  Holiness;  but  he  now 


stated  what  he  had  stated  before,  that  they  did 
it  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope,  as  for 
the  sake  of  securing  their  own  power  by  Ida 
influence.  The  first  moment  that  they  chose, 
they  could  crush  into  nothing  the  idol  they  had 
just  created,  Hb  opinion  was,  that  if  the  re- 
strlctioas*Whieh  now  pressed  heavy  on  the  Ca- 
tholics were  taken  off,  we  should  be  able  to 
bid  defiance  to  a  world  in  arms,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  own  liberties— a  circumstance  which 
we  oQgfat  not  to  treat  with  indifference,  sinco 
he  believed,  upon  his  honour,  that  if  we  did  not 
take  care  of  them  for  ourselves,  nobody  would 
take  care  of  them  for  us.  He  should  watch 
over  this  bill  in  all  its  future  stages,  and  give  it 
his  most  strenuous  opposition,  if  on  no  other 
account,  at  least  to  show  the  good  will  he  bore 
to  Catholic  Emancipation  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  Kingston  wished  to  make  one  observa- 
tion on  a  case  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  a 
noble  earl.  He  had  been  on  the  bench  at 
Fermoy,  when  the  man  came  to  swear  that  his 
sheep  had  been  taken  under  a  distress  for  the 
non-payment  of  the  Catholic  rent.  Inquiry 
was  instantly  made  into  the  complaint,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  sheep  had  been  distrained, 
not  for  any  Catholic  rent,  but  were  found 
trespassing  In  a  turnip-field  of  one  of  the 
raaa*s  nei(^bours  (bear,  hear). 

The  Marquis  of  L0ntdown  complained,  that- 
after  ministera  had  refused  to  give  them  any 
information  on  the  extent  of  ue  evil  which 
they  sought  to  put  down  by  this  bill,  and  after 
their  lordships  had  determined  to  reject  the 
evidence  tendered  at  their  bar  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  that  evil,  they  were  called - 
upon  to  give  it  their  sanction  upon  a  solitary - 
fact,  which  had  no  sooner  been  stated  than  it 
had  met  with  a  positive  contradiction  (hear,' 
hear).     Before,   however,   he    proceeded  to 
discuss  the  details  of  this  bill    he  should  beg 
leave  shortiv    to  allude  to  the   topics  with 
which  the  noble  earl  bad  prefaced  his  motion. 
The  noble  earl  bad  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to    the    great   improvement  which 
ministers  had  effected  In  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land.    That  improvement  came  rather  late. 
Tax  had  been  imposed  after  tax,  upon  that  de- 
voted country,    until  It  was  found  that  the 
tripled  and  quadrupled  tax  produced  less  than 
the  original  one  (hear,  hear).    After  they  had 
achieved  that  discovery,  ministers  determined 
to  repeal  some  portion  of  the  taxes  i    and  to 
see  whether  the  revenue  could  not  be  increased 
by  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  they  now' 
claimed  the  merit  of  virtue^  for  an  act  of  ne- 
cenity.    With  respect  to  the  Improvement  In 
the  administration  of  justice,  he  was  sorry  to 
state  that  he  was  more  confident  than  ever  he 
bad  been  of  its  imperfect  and  partial  condition. 
The  proofs  were  now,  or  would  very  shortly 
be.  before  the  public  |  and  they  were  such  as, 
while  they  called  aloud  for  a  remedy  of  the 
evil,  admitted  of  no  contradiction.    With  this 
conviction,  then,  be  wotild  never  endure  to 
hoar  it  said  that  the  adoption  of  any  better 
system  was  an  indulgence  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  or  that  it  was  any  thing  hut  an  act  of 
justice  which  had  already  been  t6o  long  de- 
layed.   He  now  came  to  the  particular  mea- 
sure before  the  house.     He  did  not  deny  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  such  as  re- 
quired great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment.   No  reflecting  man  could  contem- 
plate those   circumstances  without  anxiety. 
When  he  saw  the.  extnordinary,  but  not  by> 
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UUft  unlooked-ftw  appcaraDce  wUtih  the  rornn- 
tvy  naif  exhibited,  It  was  Impociible  not  io 
ft|»prrlH$M>  that  a  rivalry^  or,  p^baptybe 
ipiffht  raibcr  be  joMified  in  aayiBf,  a  oonflict 
W4M|I4  arls«  between  tbe  power  of  tbe  govera- 
meoiandtbat  power  wbicb  b^d  gi:ownoot  of 
tbe  aclval  cb-cuinttancet  of  Ireland,  wbicb 
nigbt  lead  to  coMaqoenoet  full  of  danger. 
For  Ibis  atate  of  tbinga  be  confeiped  Ibat  lomo 
prompt  ao4  vigorous  rMiedy  mtm  aecefuury. 
But  while  be  admitted  tbit,  be  was  bound  to 
look,  with  no  less  caution,  that  tbe  /omody 
proposed  was  saflicient  But  tbe  noble  Bart 
(Liverpool)  said,  if  even  it  sbould  be  shown 
that  th9  measure  was  insofficknt,  still  be 
would  propose  it ;  because,  tbpof  b  it  sbould 
prove  ineffectual  in  potting  down  the  Associa- 
tion, it  would  khow  that  tbe  effects  of  govern* 
meat  were  equally  Ineffoctual  in  attempting  to 
put  down  their  enemies.  This  was  In  effect 
tbe  argnmeat  of  the  noble  earl.  But  did  be 
tbinli  that  it  would  be  likely,  among  lu  other 
effects,  to  increase  tbe  respect  of  the  people 
for  t|ie  measures  ,of  parliament,  because  it 
taught  tbem  that  they  need  not  obey  unless 
they  should  be  dlspoaed^-tbat  the  power  of  tbe 
parliament  was  insnfiiciont  to  cooipass  its 
cods— that  thf  law  might  be  evaded,  nod 
treated  with  indifference*  if  not  with  contempt? 
Sorely  this  proof  thM  the  government  was 

*^  Witling  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike," 

would  have  no  other  eflbct  than  that  of  alienat- 
ing tbe  minds  of  the  people.  But  what  was  it 
that  the  present  mensure  proposed  to  do,  as 
against  the  Catholics  ?  He  did  not  find  that 
tpere  was  any  intention  (and  God  forbid  there 
should  bel)  to  pnt  down  tbe  meetings  of  tbe 
CatboUos.  Among  other  clauses  in  tbe  bill 
lie  perceived  an  elaborate  provision  tba|  any 
society  which  should  continue  to  meet  after 
tbe  period  mentioned,  sbould  incur — what 
penalty  did  their  lordships  think?  Why, 
that  such  refractory  society  should  not  have 
t|ie  power  of  atyonmment  A  provision  like 
thu  wras  worse  than  ineffectnal,  becnase  it 
threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  iu  own  avowed 
weakness.  He  professed  a  great  and  sincere 
respect  for  the  order  and  form  of  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  that  house  i  but  be  apprehended,  that 
if  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  held  after 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  provision  he  had 
alluded  to  would  hardly  have  any  effect  in 
checking  tbem.  Jle  would  next  advert  to  tbe 
rent,  with  respect  to  which  so  much  bad 
heen  said.  He  vv^s  free  to  confess  that  be 
thpuffbt  the  tmme  ill  chosen  and  objectionable. 
But  be  ai^ed  their  lordships  whether  it  became 
tbem  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  was  now  before 
tbem,  onaccpunt  of  anbnproper  phrase^  If 
asgr  avtbority  bad  ^p  exercised,  if  any 
attempt  in  the  nature  of  a  dlstreu  bad  been 
made  to  enJEorce  tbe  payment  of  that  rent, 
then,  indeed,  something  like  a  case  would  have 
been  made  a»t  by  those  who  supported  the 
meMiure.  But  be  had  also  to  complain  tl^it  on 
lbissul)iect  there  was  something  like  special 
plea^ng  In  the  terms  of  tbe  bill.  Tbe  woids 
Wd  were  *^  levy  and  receive.'*  These  two 
¥!Sf4s,  Uw  sseaning  of  which  were  wholly  dif- 
icmnt,  were  cQ«ple4  tofalbor,  if  not  with  an 
iasldif^tts.  iAtaat,  at  Isast  so  as  to  prince  an 
nalisir  effisct  To  levy  mpney  in  any  w^y  but 
by  the  authority  of  parliament  wns  unqne*- 
OflNri^ly^iUiiffali  hot  this  the  Association  had 
1^  4$^$  wpd  Mi  lK»t  «^«Pipted  |o  4o,   To 


prerest  money  from  heii^  ftceiaed,  iKhlla  oM 
|»arty  was  vrilliag  to  pay  and  the  other  to  f^ 
ceive,  was  beyond  the  authority  of  parllSssanL 
He  would  ask,  whether  by  any  stretch  of  iA». 
geonitv,  by  any  species  of  inquisition  more 
searching  and  more  rigorous  than  hmd  been  in- 
vented  &  t^  most  Catholic  country  in  the 
world«  an  accurate  account  could  be  eitorteA 
of  every  sbilliag  that  had  l»een  received,  frona 
whom  it  bad  been  received,  and  to  mbai  par* 
poses  it  had  been  applied  from  tbe  Catlmlis 
laity  ?  Yet  without  IL  the  clanse  cotdd  m>t  he 
carried  into  effect.  He  would  not  detain  their 
lordships  by  going  into  a  consideration  of  the 
various  means  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  them  could  be  evaded.  It  waa 
eoongb  tlmt  they  could  be  evaded.  The  bill, 
to  be  effectual,  most  take  away  from  the  Ca* 
tbolics  the  disposition  or  the  power  to  do  as 
tbe¥  bad  hitherto,  done.  Tbe  evil  was  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed  i  its  root  was  in  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland.  Every  body  knew  that 
whole  nations  and  communities  micht  be  held 
under  an  arbitrary  domination — that  the  in- 
fluence of  power  migbt  wither  and  extti^uish 
aU  tbe  feeUogs  and  desires  which  tended  to 
exalt  and  improve  human  nature  i  tfaU  men 
might  be  held  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  even 
reconciled  to  tbe  lorn  of  all  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges.  This  might  be  done — this  bad 
been  donet^  but  what  arbitrary  power  coold 
not  do  was,''to  keep  a  nation— «nd  tbe  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  might,  with  reference  to  their 
numbers,  be  called  a  nation — ^la  a  state  of  depri- 
vation of  their  natural  rights,  while  they  were 
intermixed  with  another  people  who  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  All  the 
ingenuity  of  tbe  most  learned  lawyers — aU  tbe 
penal  smtutes  which  might  be  heaped  upon  the 
table  of  tbe  house,  could  not  shut  the  door 
against  the  influence  of  such  freedom,  could 
not  intercept  tbe  feelings  which  mast  arise 
from  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  com- 
munication of  wealth  between  the  nation  in 
thraldom  and  the  nation  which  was  free.  If 
they  still  resolved  to  withhold  from  tbe  Catho- 
lics tbe  light  and  warmth  of  the  son  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  mutt  not  be  surprised,  that  they 
should  seek  illumination  from  those  waadering 
lights,  which  fitfolly  and  partially  irradiated 
the  political  atmosphere,  and  glittered  only^o 
betray  (bear,  bear,  hear)«  Let  their  lordshipa 
think  to  what  manner  of  natioii  it  waatlmt  they 
were  asked  to  apply  this  rigoroos  TestrictiBau 
It  was  a, nation. which  be  hardly  felt  faimsnff 
able  to  describe,  and  to  which  be.  should.  th«p»- 
iorp  apply  the  words  of  a  writer  who  waa  not 
less  famed  for  the  force  and  Ibeaoty  of  Jiis  pcooB 
than  t9f  the  inimitable  excellence  ef.hia  poetry. 
Milton,  in  speaking  of  tbe  English  nation,  ami 
addressing  its  ruleim,  fsid,  **Xor^  andCen^ 
mens  of  EngUnd  1  Consider  what  natioB  it^k 
whereof  ye  are  the  govemecsi  a.naAonsiei 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingeniona,  mmA 
piercing  spirit  i  acqle  to  iavont,'sublibB  amd 
sinewy  to  discourae,  not  beneath  the  rnach  di 
any  point  the  highest  that  human  caaaetiy  cam 
soar  to.*'  Such  a  nation  was  Ineland.  lie  hmi 
soup;ht  the  house  to  remeofher,  .thAt.  aeeetlik 
nation  was  exerted  that  Ivenieadoos  engine  of 
modem  timesr—the  press ;  a  power  iditehrliADa 
that  ef  eleetricUy,  lytuted  the  ^labopt  Aw 
which  existed  M  efery  part  of  tha  national 
econmny,  ma4  vroket  eiery  syrnpnH^^  e|f  kviud 
nature  lo  t^  keen  oiyaymentQf  the  jMAradtagfai 
which  «!|[iiM  for  tha  ohif eml  good  oTisocl^m 


y  * 


iRBLAND.— CorfAffiic  Atso^atum, 


m 


Ue  peo^  ai  Ireknd  were  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  tbe  adTantn^ft  of  the  extenaive  com* 
merce .  which  wai  one  of  the  chief  dbtinctions 
Af  Englend  amongst  tbe  other  nations  of  the 
worM,  nnd  in  all  the  hopes  of  higher  and  more 
noble  things  to  which  that  commerce  ga?e 
birth:  they  were  invited  to  enter  the  army  and 
the  navyy  and  they  were  tangbt  to  imbibe  a 
love  of  bononr,  and  to  seek  for  its  reward : 
they  wefo  invited  to  become  the  possessors  of 
la*il6d  .property-<— one  day  he  shoald  take  oc- 
cwlon  to  show  the  bonse  to  what  extent  they 
had  accejrted  this  invitation—- and,  conse-* 
quently,  to  eneonnge  a  wish  to  cultivate  those 
honourable  relations,  and  to  obtain  that  dit- 
tinctioo  to  which  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
|>ertY  naturally  led  them  to  look,  and  which 
would  alone  enable  them  to  make  to  th^ 
country  a  fitting  return  for  those  honours.  Af- 
ter these  feelings  had  been  excited,  after  these 
hopes  had  been  encouraged,  did  their  lordships 
think  that  by  penal  acts  of  Parliament  tkiey 
could  stifle  the  discontent  which  disappoint- 
nient  had  engendered,  or  cure  the  sickness 
which  was  the  consequence  of  those  hopes  de- 
layed }  It  was  not  by  making,  but  by  repeal- 
ing penal  statutes,  that  they  could  hope  to  effect 
•uch  a  purpose.  Such  instruments  were  wholly 
unequal  and  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 


*^  The  elements 


Of  which  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as 

weU 
"Wound  the  loud  winds,  or,  with  be-mocked-at 

stabs, 
KiU  the  still  closing  waters*'  (cheers). 

They  must  remove  tbe  necessity  for  such  meet- 
ings as  that  against  which  the  bill  was  levelled, 
^-that  alone  would  extinguish  the  mischief, 
and  for  ever  annihilate  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  put  down  discontents.  Since,  how- 
«ver«  this  bill  bad  been  laid  upon  their  lord- 
flbips*  table,  he  had  entertained  additional 
hopes  that  those  discontents  would  be  for  ever 
Composed.  Hopes  had  been  held  out  within 
the  last  eight-and-forty  hourk,  which,  if  be 
knew  any  thing  of  the  Catholic  body,  must 
^xert  a  healing  &fluence  over  them,  and  teach 
them  the  policy  of  suspending,  for  a  time  at 
leant*  the  angry  feelings  which  they  had,  not 
without  reason,  entertained*.  They  had  now 
jnnch  to  look  for— much  to  hope  for.  He  could 
not  sit  down  without  expressing;  his  opinion  on 
this  particular  part  of  the  subject  t  and  if  he 
wished  that  any  part  of  what  he  said  shoald  be 
heard,  or  should  reach  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  body.  It  was  this ; — He  conscientiously 
believed  that  in  this,  as  well  as  In  the  other 
Imme  of  Parliament,  there  were  many  persons 
who  had  voted,  or  who  were  about  to  vote,  for 
tin  bill  before  them,  bnt  who  were  nevertheless 
warm  friends  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation. 
Tbla  he  widied  the  Catholics  to  know  and  to  be 
convinced  of;  and  he  wished  them,  moreover, 
to  place  their  full  confidence  in  those  who  were 
their  real  friends.  He  believed  the  bill  could 
■oi  fttcceed  in  the  object  which  It  had  In  view, 
for  the  grounds  he  bad  stated }  and  that  it 
would  never  be  called  Into  action,  because  It 
would  be  evaded,  or  because  it  would  be  ren- 
dered nnnecessary.  Having  stated  hb  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it  In 

*  Alluding  to  the  division  In  the  Commons 
OB  Sir  F.  Biirdett*s  resolutions,  March  I.— See 
page  150. 


Its  future  stag^  with  so  roHeh  pertbaclty  as  he 
should  otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
play I  and  he  sat  down  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  measure  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
might  have  the  eifect  of  restoring  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  prosperity  to  ita 
people  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Itarrowhy  said,  that  in  the  ob* 
jections  the  noble  marquis  had  made  to  tlie.bill4 
it  appeared  to  him  that  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  danger  which  it   proposed  •  to 
remedy,  bnt  he  doubted  whether  its  operation 
would  be  effectual.    It  doubtless  would  not  be 
difficult  for  Ingenious  persons  to  find. means  of 
evading  this  or  any  other  law  |   but  be  enter- 
tained a  most  sanguine  hope,  that  when  the 
Association  should  have  been  declared  illegal, 
it  woul4  no  longer  be  continued.    It  could  not 
be  said  that  Govenwient  had  proposed  the  men* 
sure  hastily.  Ministers  had  waited  for  eighteen 
months  to  see  whether  the  Association  would 
conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
tolerance  of  itt  but  finding  that  the  very  re- 
verse had  happened,  they  were    compelled 
to  call  upon  Government  to  put  it  down.    He 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  Govemosent  had 
net  adopted  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Association,  there  would   have  been  not 
one  rival  parliament,  but  two  on  tbe  other  ^e 
of  the  channeL    He  wished  the  bill  to  past, 
because  he  thought  It  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  provide,  as  well  as  It  could  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  for  the  tranquiUitv  of 
Ireland.    Whenever  he  had  attempted,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  advocate  the  cause   of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  did  it,  not  so  moch  with  a 
view  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  as  because  he 
considered  that  their  admission  to  civil  rights 
was  fully  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  state-*ay,  and  of   the  Protestant 
church  too—as  for  the  Catholics  themselves. 
Whenever  that  question  should  be  again  din- 
cussed  in  that  house,  as  he  trusted  it  soon  would, 
and  he  should  then  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
bating, side  by  side,  with  his  noble  friend  op- 
posite, he  wished  tliat  It  should  come  before 
them  with  every  advantage— he  wished*  that, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  rack  his  invention 
to  find  excuses  for  their  conduct,  interpreta- 
tioos  for  their  expressions,  and  palliations  for 
their  deliberate  resolutions,  which  he  grieved 
to  say,  had  done  the  Catholic  cause  more  In. 
jury  than  ten  thousand  caluomies  of  Ita  ene- 
mies could  have  effected — ^he  wished.  Instead 
of  this,  to  be  able  to  show  those  persona  who 
doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  that,  how- 
ever they  had  been  misled  by  persons,,  some 
perhaps    meaning  well,   and    some    perhaps^ 
meaning  111,  they  had  immediately,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  parliament,  abandoned  the 
menacing  attitude  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  The  present  measure  would  afford 
the  Catholics  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that 
however  they  had  been  misled,  they  would 
readily  submit  to  the  authority  of  parltamenC. 
By  so  submitting,  they  would  advantage  their 
cause  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  -  their 
most  able  advocates  could  £>.    To  conclude, 
he  supported  the  bill — he  would  not  say  not- 
withstanding— but  because  of  his  nttaclMnent 
to  the  Catholic  cause  (hear,  hear). 
The  house  then  divided— Content,  146— Not 

Content,  44— Mi^oriQr,  lOS. 

MoHOAT,  Mauch  7. — ^The  Bishop  of  JSxefsr 
presented  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  the 


M.  ffm 


vnm-AND. — Caih$lk  AifOcMqtk 


UUft  vnlooliad-ftw*  appcaraDce  wUtih  the  cmo- 
try  now  exhibited,  U  was  ini[p<Miible  not  io 
ftpprrlHSMl  that  a  rivalry,  or,  p^bapt,  be 
mifbt  raiber  l>e  joeti^ed  ia  aayiof,  a  conflict 
would  aris«  between  the  power  of  tbe  govem- 
mcntand  tbat  power  wbicb  had  grown  ool  of 
the  actual  circnrnfttancet  of  Ireland,  which 
night  lead  to  coateqaencet  full  of  danger. 
For  this  atale  of  things  he  eonfetted  that  mme 
prompt  and  vigoroot  remedy  waa  necefuury, 
ButwhUe  he  admitted  this,  he  was  bound  to 
lo€>k,  with  no  left  cantion,  that  the  /emedy 
proposed  was  saflicient  But  the  aoble  Earl 
(Liverpool)  said,  if  even  it  should  be  shown 
that  this  measure  was  insaflicknt,  still  he 
would  propose  it;  because,  though  it  should 
prove  iofflectual  in  putting  down  the  Associa- 
tion, it  would  hhow  that  the  eiTects  of  govern- 
ment were  equally  ineffectaal  in  attempting  to 
pot  down  their  enemies.  This  was  in  effect 
the  argnmeat  of  the  noble  earl.  But  did  be 
think  that  it  would  be  likely,  among  iu  other 
elllects,  to  increase  the  respect  of  the  people 
for  the  measures  ,of  parliament,  because  it 
taught  tbem  that  they  need  ^Qt  obey  unless 
they  should  be  disposed — that  the  power  of  the 
parliament  was  insaQcient  to  compass  its 
cflda-^that  the  law  might  be  evaded,  and 
treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt? 
Sarely  this  proof  thM  the  government  wa« 

'^  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike," 

would  have  no  other  eflhct  than  that  of  alienat- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people.  But  what  was  it 
that  the  present  mensure  proposed  to  do,  as 
against  the  Catholics  ?  He  did  not  find  that 
t^ere  was  any  intention  (and  God  forbid  there 
Bhoi|ld  be!)  to  pnt  down  the  meetings  of  the 
CathoUoa.  Among  other  clauses  in  the  bill 
he  perceived  an  elaborate  provision  thai  any 
■•eiety  which  should  continue  to  meet  after 
the  period  mentioned,  should  incur —  what 
pMalty  did  their  lordships  think?  Why, 
that  such  refractory  society  should  not  have 
the  power  of  a^onmment.  A  provision  like 
this  was  worse  than  ineffectual,  becnose  it 
threw  an  air  of  ridicale  over  Itt  own  avowed 
weakness.  He  professed  a  great  and  sincere 
r^pect  for  the  order  and  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  honse  i  but  he  apprehended,  tl^t 
If  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  held  after 
the  pairing  of  this  bill,  the  provision  he  had 
alluded  to  would  hardly  have  any  effect  in 
checking  them.  Jle  would  next  advert  to  the 
rent,  with  respect  to  which  so  much  bad 
li«sn  si^.  He  w^s  free  to  confess  that  he 
thpuffht  the  name  Ul  chosen  and  olyectionable. 
Bat  he  ai^ed  their  lovd^ips  whether  It  became 
them  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  was  now  before 
them,  on  account  of  an  improper  phrase.  If 
asgr  anthorHy  had  ^p  exercised,  if  any 
attempt  In  the  nature  of  a  dlstrem  had  been 
made  to  eniforce  the  payment  of  that  rent, 
thsn*  indeed,  soaselfaing  like  a  case  would  have 
boea  made  out  by  those  who  supported  the 
meMore.  But  he  had  also  to  complain  tlmt  on 
Ihlssn^ioct  there  was  something  like  special 
pleMing  in  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  woids 
i«Bd  were  *^  levy  and  receive."  These  two 
^nrds,  Uw  iMBnlng  of  which  were  wholly  dif- 
iefent,  were  cQ«ple4  tofalhery  If  not  with  an 
infldloot,lotonl,  M  Uu>%  so  at  to  prince  an 
na|hir  f  Sect  To  levy  mpney  In  any  w^y  but 
by  the  authority  of  parliament  was  unqn^s-. 
IIMhl^U|s«al|  hat  wis  the  Association  had 
1^  4ipe»  wpd  hid  iK»t  4Me«pt6d  |o  40,   To 


prarest  money  from  heii^  ftceivied,  iKhlla  oM 
|»arty  was  willing  to  pay  and  the  other  to  f^ 
ceive,  was  beyond  the  authority  of  parlUmenL. 
He  would  ask,  whether  by  any  streloh  of  iA»- 
gennity,  by  any  species  of  inquisition  more 
searching  aad  more  rigorous  than  Amd  been  In- 
vented &  t^  most  Catholic  coantry  In  the 
world«  an  accurate  account  could  be  eitorteA 
of  every  shilling  tbat  bad  lieen  received,  from 
whom  it  bad  been  received,  and  to  mhai  par» 
poses  It  had  been  applied  from  the  Catholie 
laity  ?  Yet  without  IL  the  dause  could  m>t  he 
cairied  into  effect.  He  would  not  detein  their 
lordships  by  going  into  a  consideration  of  the 
varions  means  by  which  the  provisloos  of  the 
bill  before  tbem  rould  bo  evaded.  It  was 
enough  that  they  could  be  evaded.  The  bill, 
to  be  effectual,  must  take  away  from  the  Ca* 
tholics  the  disposition  or  the  power  to  do  as 
they  had  hitherto,  done.  The  evil  was  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed  1  Iu  root  was  In  the  stnte  of 
society  in  Ireland.  Every  body  knew  that 
whole  nations  and  commumtles  migbt  be  held 
under  an  arbitrary  domination — that  the  in- 
fluence of  power  might  wither  and  extti^ulsh 
all  the  feelings  and  desires  whkli  tended  to 
exalt  and  improve  human  nature  t  that  men 
might  be  held  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  even 
reconciled  to  the  lorn  of  all  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges.  This  migbt  be  done— this  had 
been  donet^  but  what  arbitrary  power  could 
not  do  was,^te  keep  a  nation— «nd  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  might,  with  reference  to  their 
numbers,  be  called  a  nation — ^io  a  stote  of  depri- 
vation of  their  natural  rights,  while  they  were 
intermixed  with  another  people  who  were  in 
the  full  eiyoyment  of  civil  liberty.  All  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  Uwyers-^aU  the 
penal  statutes  which  might  be  heaped  upon  the 
table  of  tbe  house,  could  Jiot  shut  the  door 
against  tbe  influence  of  such. freedom,  could 
not  intercept  tbe  feelings  which  must  arise 
from  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  com- 
munication of  wealth  between  the  natioa  In 
thraldom  and  the  nation  which  was  free,  if 
they  still  resolved  to  withhold  from  the  Catho- 
lics the  light  and  warmth  of  the  son  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  mutt  not  be  surprised  that  they 
should  seek  illumination  from  those  wandering 
lights,  which  fitfullv  and  partially  Irradiated 
the  political  atmosphere*  and  glittered  only  4o 
betray  (henr,  bear,  hear)«  Let  their  lordshipa 
think  to  what  manner  of  natten  It  waathat  they 
were  asked  to  apply  this  rigorooa  jeatrtetlsaj 
It  was  a. nation. which  be  har^y  frk  hlmaeff 
able  to  describe,  and  to  which  Im.  should  thcf»- 
fore  apply  the  words  of  a  writer  who  waanoft 
less  famed  for  the  fiMce  and  Ibeaoty  of  Jns  pmiim 
than  Csr  the  inimltehle  excellence  of  .hla  poetry. 
Milton,  in  speaking  of  the  English  nation,  ^e^ 
addressing  ite  ruleii,  ffkU  'M«or^  and'Cqi^ 
mens  of  England  1  Consider  what  naikm  ittte 
whereef  ye  are  the  govemecs:  anafloejioi 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  Ingenioha,  mud 
piercing  spbriti  acqle  to  Invent,  sobtUe  mad 
sinewy  to  discourae,  not  beneath  the  reach  4t 
any  point  the  highest  that  hmnan  caaatiiy  cmm 
soar  to.*'  Such  a  nation  was  InelamL  He  hoH 
sottcht  the  house  to  remns^pr, .thdt.  oueatlite 
nation  ifas  exerted  that  ftenrndoos  engine  ef 
modem  tlmee—the  press  1  a  power  nMehrlike 
that  of  electricity,  reused  the 'latent  Ann 
which  existed  M  Ofery  part  ef  tha  natkmal 
economy,  aM  wohe  e^ry;  symjmlhy.  of  kuinmd 
nature  to  t^  keen  oiyeymentoffthemAraiitogpBi 
which  «ii[iiM  for  tha  nhi? ennl  good  or.ioclsiff« 
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Vhe  peo^  oi  IrekmA  were  Invited  to  pwikl' 
pate  in  tbe  ailTUitaset  of  the  eztemlve  com* 
merce  which  wai  ooe  of  the  chief  dittinctions 
of  Eagleod  amongst  the  other  natiooB  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  the  hopee  of  higher  and  more 
■obie  things  to  which  that  commerce  gave 
births  they  were  invited  to  enter  the  army  and 
flie  navy,-  and  they  were  tanght  to  imbibe  a 
love  of  Iwnour,  and  to  seek  for  its  reward : 
they  wefo  Invited  to  become  the  possessors  of 
latdiM  property*-one  day  he  should  take  oc- 
cwkm  to  show  the  honse  to  what  extent  they 
bad  accopted  this  invitation—and,  conse* 
quentJy,  to  eneonrage  a  wish  to  cultivate  those 
booourable  relations,  and  to  obtain  that  dit- 
tinction  to  which  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
|)ertv  naturally  led  them  to  look,  and  which 
wotiid  alone  enable  them  to  make  to  th^ 
country  a  fitting  return  for  those  honours.  Af- 
ter these  feelings  had  been  excited,  after  these 
liopes  bad  been  encouraged,  did  their  lordships 
think  that  by  penal  acts  of  Parliament  tbey 
could  stifle  the  discontent  which  disappoint- 
ment had  engendered,  or  cure  the  sickness 
which  was  the  consequence  of  those  hopes  de- 
layed ?  It  was  not  by  making,  but  by  repeal- 
ing penal  statutes,  that  they  could  hope  to  effect 
such  a  purpose*  Snch  instruments  were  wholly 
unequal  and  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 


**  Tbe  elements 


Of  which  your  swords  are  temper*d,  may  as 

well 
"Wound  the  loud  winds,  or,  with  be-mock^d-at 

stabs, 
Kill  the  still  closing  waters"  (cheers). 

They  most  remove  tbe  necessity  for  such  meet- 
ings as  that  against  which  the  bill  was  levelled, 
— 4hat  lUooe  would  extinguish  the  mischief, 
and  for  ever  annihilate  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  put  down  discontents.  8ince,  how- 
ever, this  bill  had  been  laid  upon  their  lord- 
flbips*  table,  he  had  entertained  additional 
liopes  that  those  discontents  would  be  for  ever 
composed.  Hopes  had  been  held  out  within 
the  last  cight-and-forty  hourk,  which,  if  he 
knew  nny  thing  of  the  Catholic  body,  must 
^xert  a  healing  toflueoce  over  them,  and  teach 
them  the  policy  of  suspending,  for  a  time  at 
leant*  the  angry  feelings  which  they  bad,  not 
witbooi  reason,  entertained*.  They  had  now 
jnnch  to  look  for — much  to  hope  for.  He  could 
not  sit  dovm  without  expressing  his  opinion  on 
this  particular  part  of  the  subject  t  and  if  he 
wished  that  any  part  of  what  he  said  should  be 
lieard»  or  should  reach  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  body,  it  was  this ;— He  conscientiously 
believed  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
kmme  of  Parliament,  there  were  many  persons 
who  bad  voted,  or  who  were  about  to  vote,  for 
the  bill  before  them,  but  who  were  nevertheless 
warm  friends  to  the  cause  of  Bmaocipation. 
This  he  wiriied  the  Catholics  to  know  and  to  be 
convinced  of;  and  he  wished  tbcm,  moreover, 
to  place  their  full  confidence  in  those  who  were 
their  real  friends.  He  believed  the  bill  could 
not  fncceed  in  tbe  object  which  it  had  in  view, 
Ibr  the  grounds  he  bad  stated  ;  and  that  it 
would  never  be  called  into  action,  because  It 
.would  be  evaded,  or  because  It  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  Having  stated  his  ob- 
jectioos  to  the  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it  in 

*  Alluding  to  the  division  in  the  Commons 
OB  Sir  F.  Biirdett*8  resolutions,  March  1. — See 
pa^  150.. 


Its  Aitnre  stag^  with  so  miteh  pertinacity  as  be 
should  otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
play I  and  he  sat  down  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  measure  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
might  have  the  eflfect  of  restoring  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  prosperity  toita 
people  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  JIarrowby  said,  that  in  the  ob* 
jectioos  the  noble  marquis  bad  made  to  thabiH|^ 
it  appeared  to  him  that  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  danger  which  it   proposed  >  to 
remedy,  but  he  doubted  whether  Its  operation 
would  be  effectnal.    It  doubtless  would  not  be 
diflicult  for  Ingenious  persons  to  find. means  c»f 
evading  this  or  any  other  law }   but  he  enter- 
tained a  most  sanguine  hope,  that  when  the 
Association  should  have  been,  declared  illegal, 
it  woul4  no  longer  be  continued.    It  could  not 
be  said  that  Government  had  proposed  die  men* 
sure  hastily.  Ministers  had  waited  for  eighteen 
months  to  see  whether  the  Association  vrould 
conduct  itself  in  snch  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
tolerance  of  It «  but  finding  that  the  very  re- 
verse had  happened,  they  were    compelled 
to  call  upon  Government  to  put  It  down.    He 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  Govemosent  had 
not  adopted  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Association,  there  would   have  been  not 
one  rival  parliament,  but  two  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chaoneL    He  wished  the  bill  to  past, 
because  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  provide,  as  well  as  it  could  under  ex- 
btmg  circumstances,  for  the  tranquiUItT  of 
Ireland.    Whenever  he  had  attemptedi  how- 
ever feebly,  to  advocate  the  cause    of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  did  it,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  as  because  he 
considered  that  their  admission  to  civil  rights 
was  fully  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  state*— ay,  and  of   the  Protestant 
church  too — as  for  the  Catholics  themselv^ 
Whenever  that  question  should  be  again  din- 
cussed  in  that  house,  as  he  trusted  it  soon  would, 
and  he  should  then  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
bating, side  by  side,  with  his  noble  friend  op- 
posite, he  wished  tliat  it  should  come  before 
them  with  every  advantage— he  wished^  that, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  rack  bis  invention 
to  find  eicuses  for  tbeir  conduct,  interpreta- 
tions for  their  expressions,  and  paHiations  for 
their  deliberate  resolutions,  which  he  grieved 
to  say,  had  done  the  Catholic  cause  more  in- 
jury than  ten  thousand  calumnies  of  its  ene- 
mies could  have  effected — ^he  wished,  instead 
of  this,  to  be  able  to  show  those  persona  who 
doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  that,  how- 
ever they  had  been  misled  by  persons,,  some 
perhaps    meaning  well,   and    some    perhaps^ 
meaning  111,  they  had  immediately,  in  obeu- 
ence  to  the  will  of  parliament,  abandoned  the 
menacing  attitude  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  The  present  measure  would  afford 
the  Catholics  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that 
however  they  had  been  misled,  they  would 
readily  submit  to  the  authority  of  parltament. 
By  so  submitting,  they  would  advantage  their 
cause  more  than  all  the  arguments  of   their 
most  able  advocates  could  do.    To  conclndef 


he  supported  the  bill — he  would  not  sav  not- 
withstanding— but  because  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  cause  (hear,  hear). 

The  house  then  divided— Content,  146— Not 
Content,  44— Minority,  lOS. 

MoHDAT,  Mauch  7. — ^The  Bishop  of  Extitt 
presented  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  the 
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lte«BlQolwd-fl«r  appeuiKMe  wUr.h  the  covin 
try  naw  exhIbUed,  it  was  imipoMibU  not  to 
aUprrlieMl  tint  a  rivakyy  or,  pnrlnpt,  he 
might  rather  be  jo«tiaed  ia  Myiaf ,  a  conflict 
wo«l4  ariie  between  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that  power  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  actoal  circumiUiBceo  of  Ireland,  which 
might  lead  to  contequeMes  full  of  daafer. 
For  thii  ttate  of  things  ho  confessed  thai  soma 

eompt  ao4  vigorous  remedy  was  necessary. 
utwhUe  he  admlttisd  this,  be  was  boaad  to 
lo»lc,  with  no  less  eaation,  that  the  remedy 
proposed  was  soflicient  Bvt  the  noble  Earl 
(Liverpool)  said,  if  evea  it  should  be  shown 
that  this  measure  was  insuflciont,  still  he 
would  propose  it|  becanae,  tboogh  it  should 
prove  iaeflTectual  in  putting  down  the  Associa- 
tion, H  would  khow  that  the  elTects  of  govern* 
ment  were  equally  inefl'DCtaal  in  attempting  to 
pot  down  their  enemies.  This  was  |n  elTect 
the  argument  of  the  noble  earl.  Bnt  did  be 
think  that  it  would  be  likely,  among  Its  other 
eAects,  to  increase  the  reelect  of  the  people 
lor  the  measures  .of  parliament,  because  it 
taught  them  that  they  need  not  obey  unless 
they  sbopld  be  disposed — that  the  power  of  the 
parliameat  was  insafiicient  to  compass  its 
ends— that  the  law  might  be  evaded,  aod 
treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt? 
Snrsly  this  proof  thi^  the  government  was 

'^  Willing  to  wound,  bnt  yet  afraid  to  strike,** 

would  hnve  wo  other  etibct  than  that  of  alienate 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people.  Bnt  what  wm  it 
that  the  present  mcosure  proposed  to  do,  as 
ag^nst  the  Catholics?  He  did  not  find  that 
t$ere  was  any  intention  (and  C^mI  forbid  there 
shonld  be  1)  to  put  down  the  meetings  of  the 
CathoMos.  Anmng  other  clauses  in  the  bill 
he  perceived  an  elaborate  provision  that  any 
society  which  shonld  continne  to  meet  afller 
ih9  period  mentioned,  should  incur — what 
penalty  did  their  lordships  think?  Why, 
that  such  refractory  society  should  not  have 
t^  power  of  a^lioorament  A  provision  like 
this  was  worse  than  ineffectual,  because  it 
threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  its  owa  avowed 
weakness.  He  profesMd  a  great  and  sincere 
rsfpect  for  the  order  and  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  honse  i  but  be  apprehended,  that 
if  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  held  after 
the  passiov  ^^  ^^*  ^^'t  ^  provision  he  had 
alluded  to  would  hardly  have  any  effect  in 
rlwHiking  them.  Jie  would  next  advert  to  the 
rent,  wit^  respect  to  which  so  much  had 
boon  said.  He  wm  free  to  confess  that  he 
tl^ngbt  a^t  aame  Ul  chosen  and  olgectionable. 
Bat  he  asked  their  locdships  wbether  it  became 
them  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  was  now  before 
them,  onacc4»unt  of  an  improper  phrase.  If 
any  a«thority  had  l^eep  exercised,  if  any 
attempt  in  ths  nature  of  a  distreu  had  been 
made  to  enforce  the  payment  of  that  rent, 
then,  indeed,  somediing  like  a  case  would  have 
been  nmde  eyst  by  those  who  supported  the 
measure.  But  he  had  also  to  complain  tlnit  on 
lhissoli)|ect  tberewas  something  like  special 
pleading  iu  the  terns  of  the  bill.  The  words 
l^sd  were  '^  levy  and  receive."  These  two 
tnsrds,  tbsiSMnning  of  jirhicb  were  wholly  dif- 
iwent,  wove  cQupled  tofetbor,  if  not  with. an 
lost|dWa%iAtaiit«  sA  Uast  so  as  to  pr^uce  an 
nnfkir  f  Qsct  To  levy  money  in  any  w^y  bnt 
hy  the  authority  of  parliament  vras  unan^f-. 
tMNibb^lUscalt  jbiittbis  the  Afsodation  had 
iIbH  4iip«#  wd  h«4  wt  «t|ev£ted  to  ^   To 


pTOTOBt  money  fr«n  being  itocelved,  ulile  mm 
^arty  was  willing  Ip  pay  and  the  other  to  !«• 
ceive,  was  beyond  the  authority  of  pariitssont. 
He  would  ask,  whether  by  any  stretch  of  !»» 
gennit^,  by  any  species  of  inquisition  ssore 
searchiag  and  more  rigorous  than  hnd  been  hi- 
vented  Gi  the  most  Catholic  coantty  In  the 
world,  an  nccumte  account  could  be  extorted 
of  every  shilling  that  had  been  received,  fiwm 
whom  it  had  been  received,  and  to  what  par* 
poses  it  had  been  applied  from  the  Catholh; 
laity  ?  Yet  without  It.  the  clause  cooU  jmthe 
earned  into  effect.  He  would  not  detein  their 
lordships  by  going  into  a  consideration  of  tha 
various  means  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  them  could  be  evaded.  It  wan 
enough  that  they  could  be  evaded.  The  bill, 
to  be  effectual,  must  take  away  flkom  the  Ca« 
tholics  the  disposition  or  the  power  to  do  an 
they  had  hitherto  done.  The  evil  was  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed  i  its  root  was  in  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland.  Every  body  knew  that 
whole  nations  and  communities  might  be  held 
under  an  arbitrary  domination — that  the  in- 
flnence  of  power  might  wither  and  extinguish 
all  the  feelings  and  desires  which  tended  to 
exalt  and  improve  human  natures  that  men 
might  be  held  in  a  state  of  servitode,  and  even 
reconciled  to  the  lorn  of  all  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges.  This  might  be  done — this  had 
been  done:^  but  what  aihltrary  power  could 
not  do  was,''to  keep  a  nation-»^and  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  might,  with  reference  to  their 
nnrabers,  be  called  a  nation— ia  a  state  of  depri- 
vation of  their  natural  rights,  while  they  were 
intermixed  with  another  people  who  were  la 
the  full  eqioyment  of  civil  liberty*  All  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  lawyers— all  the 
penal  statutes  which  might  be  heaped  upon  the 
table  of  the  house,  could  not  shut  the  door 
against  the  influence  of  such  freedom,  could 
not  intercept  the  feelings  which  must  afiao 
from  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  com- 
munication of  wealth  between  the  natioa  in 
thraldom  and  the  nation  which  was  free.  If 
they  still  resolved  lo  withhold  from  the  Catho- 
lics the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  must  not  be  surprised  that  they 
should  seek  illiuninatioii  from  those  wandering 
lights,  which  fitfully  and  partially  irradiated 
the  poliiical  atmosphere,  and  glitiered  only  to 
betray  (be^,  hear,  hjear)«  Let  their  lonhhips 
think  to  what  manner  of  nation  it  waathat  they 
were  asked  to  apply  this  rigorous  jvatriclloa^ 
It  was  a.natioci.which  he  hardly  firit  himserff 
able  to  describe,  and  to  which  be.  shonld  thef  e^ 
Care  apply  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  not 
less  famed  for  the  force  and  heanty  of  ibis  prone 
than  for  the  inimitable  excellence  nf. bin  poetry. 
Milton,  in  speaking  of  the  English  natlsn,  and 
addressing  its  rulers,  taid,  'VLords  andConp- 
mons  of  KnglaiMl  I  Consider  what  nation  it  ia 
whereof  ye  are  the  governors!  a.nadDnnot 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  IngenioiM,  nad 
piercing  spuritf  acute  to  invent,  subtlAe  and 
sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  tlie  reisch  df 
aa^-  point  the  highest  that  human  capaeity  can 
soar  to."  Such  a  nation  vras  Inrland  He  her* 
sought  the  bouse  to  rcmesfdber*  .that  aver  this 
nation  was  exerted  that  Aremendous  engine  of 
modem  timesr-the  press  ;  ajpower.whichrltka 
that  of  electricity,  rousen  tfat'lahpnt  jfim 
which  existed  ip  e?ery  part. of  tha  national 
economy,  and  woho.  ofery  <  symnslhy;  of  human 
altars  to  ths  heea  enjnyment^ifithejadfadtagBn 
which  sk^ilM  for  thn  fihlTenal  good  of.  sochrty^ 
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ci  Ireland' were  iUYked  to  pwrtkl- 
fMte  Ib  Ae  advaBtefet  of  the  extemive  com* 
miri  iriiirh  wu  one  of  the  chief  dittiDCtioni 
of  Bryi*"'!  aiDOBgst  the  other  natioiis  of  the 
vorid,  aad  ia  all  the  hopes  of  Idgher  and  more 
loUe  Hunp  to  which  thai  oommerce  ga?e 
Urths  tbej  were  ioTited  to  eoter  the  army  and 
the  aavyy  and  tbej  were  taag ht  to  imbihe  a 
lave  of  hoBoor,  and  to  teek  for  its  reward : 
they  weeo  invited  to  become  the  poasenon  of 
biriU  property— one  day  he  ahould  take  oc* 
CHioo  to  show  the  honae  to  what  extent  they 
had  accented  this  invitation— and,  conse-* 
fuenilyf  to  eneonmge  a  wish  to  cultivate  those 
hononralile  relatioasy  and  to  obtain  that  dis- 
tiaction  to  which  the  posiessioo  of  landed  pro- 
perty natarally  led  them  to  look,  and  which 
wottld  alone  enable  them  to  make  to  th^ 
cooniry  a  iittin|^  return  for  thoae  honours.  Af- 
ter these  feelings  bad  been  excited,  after  these 
hopea  had  been  encoura|red,  did  their  lordships 
lUak  that  by  penal  acts  of  Parliament  they 
coald  stifle  the  discontent  which  disappoint- 
neat  had  engendered,  or  cure  the  sickness 
whidi  was  the  consequence  of  those  hopes  de- 
layed )  ft  was  not  by  making,  but  by  repeal- 
iag  penal  statates,  that  tbcy  could  hope  to  effect 
such  a  purpose.  Such  instruments  were  wholly 
ane^ual  and  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 

— —  "  The  elements 
Of  vhicli  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as 

well 
Womd  the  loud  winds,  or,  with  be-mocked-at 

itobs, 
KiU  ihe  still  closing  waters''  (cheers). 

They  niaat  remove  the  necessity  for  such  meet- 
ings as  that  against  which  the  bill  was  levelled, 
i  would  extingvish  the  mischief, 
frr  ever  annihilate  the  necessity  of  at- 
kpting  to  put  down  discontents.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  bUI  had  been  laid  upon  their  lord- 
dnpa*  table,  he  had  entertained  additional 
hopes  that  those  discontents  would  be  for  ever 
Hopes  had  been  held  out  within 
iasi  cigiit-aad-forty  honn^  which,  if  he 
any  thing  of  the  Catholic  body,  must 
rxcTtahoUing  tofluence  over  them,  and  teach 
the  policy  of  suspending,  fur  a  time  at 
the  angry  feelings  which  they  bad,  not 
reason,  entertained*.  They  had  now 
to  look  for — much  to  hope  for.  He  could 
rit  down  without  expres»in|;  his  opinion  on 
particular  part  of  the  subject ;  and  if  be 
*  that  any  part  of  what  he  said  should  be 
or  shoald  reach  the  members  of  the 
rslfcalir  body,  it  was  this ; — He  conscientiously 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
i  of  Parliament,  there  were  many  persons 
voted,  or  who  were  about  to  vote,  for 
Mil  befiDie  them,  but  who  were  nevertheless 
friends  to  the  cause  of  Bmanci nation, 
wiriied  the  Catholics  te  know  and  to  be 
of;  and  he  wished  them,  moreover, 
place  their  fall  confidence  in  those  who  were 
real  friends.  He  believed  the  bill  could 
^nccoed  in  the  object  which  it  had  In  view, 
Ifte  gronnds  he  had  stetod ;  and  that  it 
rrtr  be  called  into  action,  because  it 
evaded,  or  because  it  would  be  ren- 
■oeceasary.  Having  stated  his  ob- 
to  the  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it  in 


to  the  divirion  in  the  Commons 
on  Sir  P.  Bvdett's  resolutions,  March  1.— See 
150. 


Ite  fbtore  stag^  with  so  mdeh  pertinacity  as  be 
should  otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  dii- 
play  I  and  he  sat  down  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  measure  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
might  have  the  effect  of  restoring  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  prosperity  toito 
people  (cheers). 

The  £arl  of  linrowby  said,  that  in  the  ob- 
jections the  noble  marquis  had  made  to  thebill4 
it  appeared  to  him  that  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  danger  which  it   proposed .  to 
remedy,  but  he  doubted  whether  ite  operation 
would  be  effectnal.    It  doubtless  would  not  be 
diflicult  for  ingenious  persons  to  find. means  of 
evading  this  or  any  other  lawf   but  be  enter- 
tained a  most  sanguine  hope,  that  when  the 
Association  should  have  been  declared  illegal, 
it  would  no  longer  be  continued.    It  could  not 
be  said  that  Government  had  proposed  the  mea* 
sure  hastily.  Ministers  had  waited  for  eighteen 
months  to  see  whether  the  Association  would 
conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
tolerance  of  it ;  but  finding  that  the  very  re- 
verse had  happened,  they  vrere    compelled 
to  call  upon  Government  to  put  it  down.    He 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  Government  had 
not  adopted  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Associationy  there  would   have  been  not 
one  rival  parliament,  but  two  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channeL    He  wished  the  bill  to  pass, 
because  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  provide,  as  well  as  it  could  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  for  the  tranquillitv  ef 
Ireland.    Whenever  he  had  attem^ed,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  advocate  the  cause    of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  did  it,  not  so  mnch  with  a 
view  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  as  because  be 
considered  that  their  admission  to  civil  rights 
was  fully  as  much  for  the.  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  stete— ay,  and  of   the  Protestant 
church  too^as  for  the  Catholics  themselvto. 
Whenever  that  question  should  be  again  dis- 
cussed in  that  house,  as  he  trusted  it  soon  would, 
and  be  should  then  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
bating, side  by  side,  with  his  noble  friend  op- 
posite, be  wished  that  it  should  come  before 
them  with  every  advantdfi;e— he  wished*  that, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  rack  his  invention 
to  find  excuses  for  their  conduct,  interpreta- 
tions for  their  expressions,  and  palliations  for 
their  deliberate  resolutions,  which  he  grieved 
to  say,  had  done  the  Catholic  cause  m<Me  in- 
jury than  ten  thousand  calumnies  of  its  ene- 
mies could  have  effected — ^he  wished,  instead 
of  this,  to  be  able  to  show  those  persons  who 
doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  that,  how- 
ever they  had  been  misled  by  persons,,  some 
perhaps    meaning  well,   and   some    perhaps^ 
meaning  ill,  they  had  immediately,  in  obeiU-^ 
ence  to  the  will  of  parliament,  abandoned  the 
menacing  attitude  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  The  present  measure  would  afford 
the  Catholics  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that 
however  they  had  been  misled,  they  would 
readily  submit  to  the  authority  of  parliament. 
By  so  submitting,  they  would  advantage  their 
cnase  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  their 
most  able  advocates  could  do.    To  conclude, 
he  supported  the  bill — he  would  not  say  not- 
withstanding— but  because  of  his  atteehmeBt 

to  the  Catholic  cause  (bear,  hear). 
The  house  then  divided — Content,  146— Not 

Content,  44— Minority,  102. 

MoHDAT,  March  7. — ^The  Bishop  of  EseUr 
presented  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  the 
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dioceie  of  Bxeter,  in  fiivoar  of  the  Ml,  and 
a^mintt  the  Roman  Catholic  claimi.  The  peti- 
tion, wiiich,  on  the  notion  of  the  right  rev.  pre« 
late,  wa«  read  and  iaid  on  the  table,  strongly 
ceasnred  the  violent  language  used  in  the 
Aisociation,.  prpteeted  againet  the  Catholic 
doctrinei,  and  deprecated  the  repeal  of  laws 
which  formed  the  lecnrity  of  the  church  and 
state* 

Lord  JTtaf  obserred,  that  their  lordships  had 
now  belore  them  one  more  petition  from  the 
clergy  agaUnt  grauting  the  eivfoyment  of  civil 
rights  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  the  Roman 
Catholics.  How  ihr  these  rev.  gentlemen  ought 
4has  to  meddle  with  politics  he  should  not  now 
discuss  I  but  they  always  appeared  eager  to 
tahe  part  in  them.  He  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  city  which  had  a  rt.  rev.  mayor,  and  in 
whiGh  there  were  very  rev.  aldermen  and  well- 
heneficed  burgesses.  He  did  not  know  whether 
they  held  their  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  the 
rt«  rev.  prelate,  but  he  did  know  that  the  town 
was  situated  in  his  diocese.  As  these  rev. 
^ntiemen  bestirred  themselves  so  much  to  find 
fiuilt  where  they  had  no  bnsioess,  he  thought  It 
would  be  but  right  to  bring  them  back  fh>m 
where  they  had  gone  to  where  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  BxbUt  did  not  understand  on 
what  ground  it  was  pretended  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  allowed  the  right  of  petitioning 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  his  Miyetty*s  sul>- 
jocts.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
psoach.  that  house  when  they  addressed  it  in 
modest  and  humble  petitions?  With  respect 
4o  the  clergvmen  to  whom  the  noble  lord  had 
alluded  as  holding  magisterial  oflces,  that  was 
a  circumstance  which  nobody  more  regretted 
than  he  hid  (hear,  hear).  Such  cases  did  exist 
in  his  diocese  i  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
prevent  them. 

The  Burl  of  Dsml^  referred  their  lordships 
to  the  petition  which  had  been  read  at  the 
desire  of  the  rL  rev.  prelate,  in  order  to  judge 
bow  fiur  it  was  remarkable  for  modesty  and 
humility.  These  reverend  persons  dwelt  very 
much  on  the  intemperate  language  and  conduct 
of  the  Catholic  Amociation ;  but  if  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Catbo- 
lics«— if  they  had  been  so  long  debarred  from 
their  just  lights,  he  doubted  whether,  partak- 
ing, as  they  surely  did,  of  the  common  infirmly 
of  human  nature,  they  would  not  have  used  still 
more  violent  language.  They  protested  against 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  said  that  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  their  duty,  remain  silent, 
when  the  fences  which  suiTonnded  the  national 
church  were  proposed  to  be  removed.  Their 
language  was  throughout  suflciently  strong, 
though  they  were  not,  like  the  Catholics,  sufier- 
ing  from  the  operation  of  partial  laws.  No- 
body was  more  attached  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England  than  he  was,  but  (bis 
was  a  qoestion^rfaicb  did  not  aifect  those  inte- 
rests.  It  was  remarkable  that  no  petitions  had 
been  preuented  in  favour  of  the  hill — at  least, 
none  had  been  presented  in  that  house— except 
such  as  came  from  the  clergy  \  but  he  would 
seriously  advise  those  reverend  persons  to  con- 
sider well  whether  they  could  really  believe 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  was  greater 
danger  from  granting  than  withholding  the 
Catholic  claims.  He  wished  they  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  what  Mr.  Burke,  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  had  said.  They  would 
then  see  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  oppose  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  Catholics. 


I     On  the  motion  for  die  thhrd  readings  of  ikte 
Unlawful  Societies  bUl, 

Lord  BUmhvrougk  said,  (hat  he  by  no  meann 
wished  to  be  understood  as  countenancing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  be  put  down  by  a  measure 
Imposing  new  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
su^ect  Not  that'  he  thought  the  Association 
had  hitherto  done  any  harm,  but  because  their 
future  conduct  might  pr^udice  themselves  and 
their  cause;  and  therefore  he  hoped  it  would 
dissolve  itself.  He  felt  no  regret  that  it  bad 
existed:  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  congratulation.  It  had  made  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  think  seriously  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  existing  laws;  and  be 
thought  it  bad  produced  a  stronger  disposition 
In  the  minds  of  both  parties  to  make  mutual 
sacrifices  of  their  prejudice,  in  order  to  set 
their  differences  at  rest,  and  obtain  a  great 
national  advantage  (hear,  hear).  The  Associa- 
tion had  been  harshly  dealt  with;  they  had 
been  condemned  unheard.  It  was  said  that 
they  perverted  the  course  of  justice :  but  where 
was  the  proof?  He  could  imagine  that  cer- 
tain magistrates  might  feel  uneasy  under  the 
eve  of  a  Catholic  barrister ;  or  that  a  certain 
class  of  libellers  might  entertain  strong  fears  of 
prosecution;  but  these  were  not  reasons  Ibr 
putting  down  the  Association.  Some  benefit 
must  arisetfrom  the  feeling  which  they  imparted 
to  the  poorest  man  in  t£  country,  that  what- 
ever injuries  he  might  sustain,  there  were  pes^ 
sons  ready  to  protect  him.  That  feeling  was 
certainly  calculated  to  effect  a  Benefit,  rather 
than  harm.  He  did  not  see  why  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  that  because  they  had  used  their  power 
in  doing  good,  they  therefore  meant  to  exercise 
it  in  doing  evil.  He  thought  that  the  expec- 
tation of  a  great  benefit  now  held  out  to  them 
by  the  other  house  of  Parliament,  might  have 
the  effect  of  putting  down  the  Association; 
but  if  that  measure  had  not  passed,  he  could 
not  have  expected  it.  The  case  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Societies  which  had  been  cited,  had 
no  analory  to  the  present  They  were  a  few 
detachea  bodies  of  men ;  but  here  were  six 
millions  united  in  one  cause.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Catholics,  when  they  obtained  what 
thev  asked  for,  would  ask  for  more.  In  reply 
he  had  to  say,  that  he  should  never  dread  the 
Catholics,  while  they  asked  for  what  it  would 
be  unjust  to  give  them.  What  be  dreaded  was, 
that  they  should  continue  to  ask,  and  their 
lordships  to  refuse,  those  rights  which  it  was 
uigust  to  keep  from  them.  The  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Catholics  became  in  other  respects, 
the  deeper  would  be  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
continuance  of  those  laws  by  which  they  were 
at  present  oppressed.  It  Was  in  vain,  there- 
fore, to  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  it 
was  in  vain  to  pour  benefits  into  her  cup,  while 
a  drop  of  gall  remained  at  the  bottom  which 
embittered  the  whole.  He  trusted  that  the 
Association  would  be  induced,  by  the  hopes 
which  were  now  held  out  to  the  Catholics,  to 
pronounce  Its  own  dissolution.  He  trusted  dmt 
those  hopes  would  not  be  again  disappointed 
by  that  house  (hear,  hear)  {  and  that  the  noble 
earl  would  pause  before  he  told  six  millions  of 
people,  who  were  now  closely  united  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  that  their  eternal  portion  was 
despair  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  CaUhorpe  contended  that  the  house  had 
disqualified  itself  by  its  past  conduct  towards 
the  Catholics  from  inflicting  a  meatfnire  of  this 
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S^w  the  Iritb»  |»revkKis  to  tkii  amofi^eineiit, 
dearriptioB  upon  them.    There  was  much  lens 
dai^ier  to  be  apprehended  from  the  eonduct  of 
lite  Anocmfioii  thaa  from  Parliament  contiaa- 
Oil:  to  act  towards  the  Catholics  in  that  spirit 
wUdi  iHbd  fiveh  rise  to  the  Association.    He 
prefenred  condiiatory  measures  to  those  which 
mere  vexations  and  oppressive.    None  of  tht^ 
■obl«  lords  opposite  coald  hold  the  Catholic 
relisioii,  as  a  system  of  fotth,  in  strooffer  dis- 
like   than  he  didt  but  all  the  arguments  by 
wfaicft  their  claims  were  opposed  were  groonded 
iMi  the  UMnaption  that  4he  Catholic  religion 
was  BOW,  and  would  be  in  future,  what  it  had 
been  in  those  times  when  it  was  filled  with 
slavish  doctrines  and  prijadicesy  which  were 
foatercd  by  the  corruption  of  the  age.    He  was 
comvlDOed  that  tht  best  antidote  to  the  ii\|uriou8 
effects  of  their  tenets,  would,  be  to  graat  them 
an  equal  participation  in  the  |irivileges  of  the 
constitution.    This  house  bad  been  instrumental 
-uBore  than -once  in  intercepting  mi^asures  of 
grace  towards  the  Catholics  in  their  progress 
towards  the  throne;  but  he  trusted  that  noble 
lords  would  not  support  this  bill,  because  they 
had  formerly  supported  measures  which  had  pro- 
duced the  very  consequences  of  which  they  now 
cofliplained.  He  should  vote  against  the  measure. 
The  L0rd  ChMnedkr  did  not  assent  to  this 
bill  on  such  grounds  as  the  noble  lord,  who 
iiad  just  sat  do^n,  bad  statedl     If  this  house, 
infveoaed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, had  formerly  adopted  measures  which  were 
now  conddered  to  be  wrong,  there  never  was  a 
more  mistaken  principle  than  that  their  lord- 
ships should  therefare  pass  this  bill.    No  man 
conid   put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  say  be 
would  pass  this  hill,  not  because   he   disap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  Association,  but 
be  had  done  that  which  was   wrong 
He  would  not  consent  to  this  bill,  if 
ho  Ihooght  it  would  commit  him  in  the  course 
be  was  hereafter  to  adopt,  when  considering 
what  be  pwed  to  the  Protestant  assendancy  in 
this  country.    His  vote  upon  this  question  was 
dictated  solely  by  what  he  considered  his  im- 
perative duty  to  his  country ;  and  in  whatever 
he  should  do  in  future  he  would  be  actuated  by 
the  same  principle,  and  not  by  his  past  Conduct. 
Upon  that  future  measure  he  would  act  as  he 
had  always  acted ;  which  was  to  consult  bis 
coascieuce  s  and,  under  the  responsibility  of  a 
betof  |vbo  must  answer  for  his  actions  at  the 
great  account  hereafter,  to  do  what  he  con- 
sidered best  to  be  dons.    His  conduct,  on  that 
question,  had  been  founded  on  his  conscientious 
opiatonsi  and  after  having  made  it  the  subject 
oihisaiudoBs  thoughts  for  thirty  yeurs,  he  saw 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinioiis  were  ill- 
founded*     But  still  he  was  open  to  conviction, 
if  noble  lords  could  penuade  nim  by  their  argu- 
ments that  he  was  wrong.    Without  pledging 
himself,  therefore,  as  to  what  ^  might  do,  when 
called  OB  to  act,  upon  a  fntui^  occasion,  and 
governed  hy<  his  opiuioo  of  the  unconstitutional 
toaduct  of  the  Association,  and  of  thd  dange- 
runs  principles  upon  which^it  had  been  formed 
and  had  acted,  he  would  cuaient  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

Lord  J>mHaf  and  W^rd  felt  hhnself  bonnd, 
widi  coasiderable  regret,  to  rote  for  the  mea- 
Mre.  It  was  for  their  lordships  to  consider  what 
pight  \^  i^T  own  conduct  if  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar Btuu^D,  not  far  any  crime,  ndr  as  the  ao- 
Iboffs  efaay  dangerous  innovation  \  but  because 
they  had  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, aad  hfu)  BOtruceiyed  ^batgreat  light,  which 


after  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  had 
broken  forth  on  the  Christian  world.  If  any 
of  their  lordships  thought  that,  under  such  ciiw 
ouraslances,  he  ought  not  to  feel  any  irritation- 
or  discontent,  but  that  he  should  bow  with  sub- 
mission and  kiss  tlie  rod,  that  noble  lord  might 
vote  for  this  measure  without  regret.  But  in 
his  view,  wIm>  thought  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ought  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible,  ana  that, 
the  Catholics  were  placed  in  a  situation  most 
trying  to  their  loyalty,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
scon  their  fiiults  too  nicely.  But  indulgence 
must  stop  when  danger  began  to  appear; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Association 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect.  It  set  up  a 
government  against  the  Govemmont,  a  parlia- 
fflcnt  against  the  Parliament,  and  a  revenue 
against  the  Revenue.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  rebellion  in  its  acts,  but  there 
was  rebellion  in  its  tendency.  It  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  rebellion  for  the  time  when  an 
occasion  might  arrive.  Such  stcns  as  these 
were  always  the  first  which  were  taken  by  sects 
against  hostile  sects  or  unpopular  go>vemmenis ; 
and  that  government  that  would  be  intimidated 
by  them  would  deserve  to  be  orertunied. 
Those  who  were  nt  the. head  of  this  Association 
appeared  to  be  able*  and  intrepid  men,  and 
they  .might,  perhaps,  hate  PariiameBt  for  doing 
their  duty ;  but  it  was  better  they  should  do 
that,  than  be  taught  to  despise  them  for  ne- 
glecting it.  It  was  because  he  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  Catholic  Emancipation  that  he  wished 
the  Assoclatioa  to  be  effectually  |Nit  down.  So 
long  as  it  existed,  it  would  be  cited  as  a  spe- 
cious plea  against  carrying  the  great  measure 
of  Emancipation. 

The  Earl  of  Rod0m  said,  that  be,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  friends,  could  bear  witness  to  the 
violent  procedings  of  the  Association  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  They  had  erected  an 
imperium  in  impaioj  and  lorded  it  over  the 
whole  Catholic  population.  I'hey  had  been 
the  means  of  fomenting  jealousies,  misunder- 
standings, and  angry  feelings  between  Catholic 
and  ^otestant;  and  if  suffered  to  go  on,  would 
produce  the  most  banefol  effects.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  had,  he  con- 
ceived, been  very  much  misrepresented.  No 
sef  of  people  enjoyed  more  amply  the  benefits 
of  the  .British  constitution  than  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland ;  nor  was  there  any  body  of  people 
more  ready  or  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
boons  they  had  received  from  Parliament, 
during  the  lust  two  or  three  years,  if  they  were 
pennitied  to  do  so  by  those  persons  who  as- 
sumed an  undue  authority  over  them.  He  was 
anxious  that  this  Astociatlon  should  be  abo- 
lished, as  he  was  friendly  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.  He  vras  sure,  if  the  bill  passed  those 
respectable  noblemen,  whom  no  person  could 
mention  without  praise — Lord  Fingall,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  Lord  Killeen,  and  others — ^would 
do  all  that  loyal  subjects  could  do  to  enforce 
its  emictuients.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  tranquillity  would  be 
restored. 

*^  Himotus  anbaorum  utque  base  certamina  tanta , 
Pulveris  exigui  jfictu,  compressa  quiescent.'' 

The  Earl  of  DanUqf  said,  that  the  noble 
earl  had  spoken  in  flattering  terms  of  the 
situation  of  the-  peasantry  of  Ireland;  Did 
he  really  mean  to  state  that  the  peasantry 
were  in  so  enviable  a  state,  that  they  had  no 
just  cause  of  complaint?  Situated  as  they 
were  now,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
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•atUCed  :  from  Lord  Fiogall,  to  tbe  lowest  pem- 
■aot  in  Ireland,  all  the  Catholki  felt  severely 
the  situation  in  which  tliey  were  placfed.  The 
legislature  had  in  its  hands  a  better  means  of 

Eutllng  down  this  institution  than  that  which 
xA  been,  adopted.  He  would  not  go  into  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Association  % 
but  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
an  event  which  had  recently  occurred  else- 
where, and  which,  if  followed  up,  would  give 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  Let  the 
house  well  consider  the  effect  which  had  al- 
ready been  produced  by  that  proceeding.  He 
implored  their  lordships,  he  implored  the 
learned  prelates  opposite,  who  had  been  the 
chief  means  of  defeating,  on  former  occasions, 
the  measure  to  which  Im  was  now  alluding,  to 
pause  before  they  dashed  the  cup  of  hope 
from  the  lips  of  the  Catholics,  and  destroyed 
their  j  ust  and  well-founded  ex pectation.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  cause  wai  irresistible, 
for  it  was  founded  upon  reason  and  justice. 
The  question  must  speedily  be  settled — for  he 
was  sure  no  noble  lord  could  lay  his  hand  on 
bis  heart,  and  say,  that  things  could  remain  as 
they  were. 

Barl  Qro$v9nor  said,  that  they  were  now 
about  io  frame  a  law  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  this  country,  and  of  Ireland,  if  it 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  measure  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded.  They 
were  proceeding  to  legislate  in  this  manner, 
when  the  Catholic  population  bad  increased  in 
knowledge  and  riches— when  the  numbers  of 
that  body  were  become  enormous  t  and  they 
proceeded  to  legislate,  without  stating  in  any 
part  of  the  bill  the  nature  of  the  danger  that 
was  apprehended. .  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  some  approximation  of  feeling  between 
the  two  conflicting  parties  in  Ireland  had  been 
manifested;  but  he  trusted  that  the  Catholics 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  trifling  con- 
cession— that  they,  would  never  be  content  with 
any  thing  lets  ^than  a  full  participation  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  bn  the 
ensuing  Wednesday 

Catholic  Claims^ 

COMMONS,  Tuesday,  Feb.15.— Mr.2)JeUi- 
sen  presented  a  petition  from  the  Archdeaconry 
and  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bath,  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  It  complained  of  the  spirit 
of  superstition,  violence,  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  threats  of  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  who  had  presumed  to 
offer  insult  and  violence  to  their  Protestant  fel- 
low-countrymen. This  feeling  was  calculated  to 
place  in>  peril  the  security  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  these  realms,  and  of  it,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  threatening  party  in  Ireland,  these  peti- 
tioners j ustly  complained.  He  begged  to  state 
that  in  consequence  of  late  proceedings,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  acai^st  any  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  expressed  his  satis&ctionat 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  hon.  colleague, 
which  were  in  accordance  with  his  own,  and, 
he  believed,  with  those  of  the  great  balk  of  the 
people;  not  that  portion  which  had  been  described 
as  low, and  vile,  and  senseless,  but  of  men  whose 
sentiments  were'  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 
in  the  estimation  of  Parliament 

Sir  If.  TV.  RidUif  was  sorry  to  see  such  a 
•tition  emanate  from  so  respectable  a   body, 


and  cooched  in  sach  language  as  fhe  petitioners 
had  thought  flt  to  nse  in  the  expression  of  dieir 
opinions  (hear,  hear).  He  the  more  lamented 
this  intemperance  at  a  mosaem  when  all  sides 
of  that  house,  and,  he  believed,  of  the  country, 
speaking  generally,  had  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  bring  all  parties  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  a  mind  and  temper  reiy 
different  from  that  betrayed  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  language  of  the  petition  vraa 
intemperate  and  unjust  (hear,  hear) ;  and  the 
charges  It  contained  were  unfounded  (bear). 

Mr.  C.  H,  Huiekbu9n  said,  he  should  aban- 
don his  duty  to  his  country  if  he  suffered  so 
gross  a  libel  as  this  petition  to  be  presented  to 
the  house,  without  protesting  against  its  cry- 
ing injustice  (hear,  bear).  It  was  an  indecent 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Catholic  pops- 
lation  of  Ireland. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

LORDS,  THvasDAT,  Fbb.  81— The  Earl  of 
Dowmghmore  presented  a  petition,  snbscribed 
by  no  fewer  than  100,000  names,  and  if  this 
extraordinary  number  of  signatures  would  en- 
title a  petition  at  all  times  to  consideration 
from  any  description  of  bis  Migesty's  subjects, 
bow  much  more  weight  ought  it  to  have,  when 
the  100^000  persons  by  whom  it  was  signed  de- 
clared the  sentimentsof  seven  millions  of  their 
countrymen  ?  Those  signatures  comprehended 
the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  Catholic 
body — men  eminent  for  wealth,  rank,  and 
talent.  The  first  name  which  presented  itself 
in  the  list  was  that  of  the  Premier  Viscount  of 
Ireland — Lord  Gormanstown.  He  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the 
same  name — a  statesman  who  once  governed 
Ireland,  although  his  descendant  was  now  only 
permitted  to  come  forward  and  solicit  from 
their  lordships  the  right  of  mere  eligibility  to 
office — a  right  which  in  common  justice  ought 
to  belong  equally  to  all  his  Migesty's  sulgects 
of  every  religions  denomination.  Having 
spoken  of  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  present  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
submitted  a  motion  to  the  house  for  redressing 
the  grievances  of  wUch  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  to  complain,  the  present  representative  of 
hb  M^esty  had  on  this  great  question  entrusted 
him  with  his  proxy.  The  circumstances  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  being  thus  supported  hy 
a  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  petitioned  for 
by  the  doKendant  of  a  former,  ought,  he 
thought,  to  have  some  weight  with  their  lord- 
ships. Never  had  Ireland  a  Lord  Lieuteaant 
more  anxious  for  Iter  welfare  than  the  present. 
He  had  done  all  the  good  in  his  power  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  placed. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  a  detailed  eulogy 
on  the  administration  of  the  noble  marquis, 
after  which  the  petition  was  read. 

The  Marquis  of  IrfRwdMott  submitted  another 
petition  in  nvonr  of  tiie  same  object  as  that 
which  had  just  been  read,  from  Protestant  land- 
owners, merchants,  and  bankers,  of  Dublhi 
and  its  nelghbouiliood.  Though  not  so  nume- 
rously sirned  as  the  petition  which  had  becti 
presented  by  his  noble  friend,  it  was  in  another 
respect  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  house.  It  was  one  which  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealtliy 
portion  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  die  country  from  which  the  petition 
came,  on  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.    The  first  nans  that  occured  was  that 
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of  fto  Mke  «f  Lefaster  I  Cbe  next  the  Barl  of 
BCcalfct  tke  two  freateft  laaded  propiietore  In 
titat  pwt  of  Irelasd  in  wMch  the  petition  wac 
pcepored.    These  nomes  were  followed  by  the 
tigBfttnrvs  of  the  Marquines  of  Downehire  end 
Wesmcnlfa.    He  next  found  the  lignaturet  of 
the   Barb  of  Limerick  and  Charleniont-— the 
latter  «  aaaie  connected  and  asaoclated  with 
the  pin»Bde8t  period  of  Irish  history.    To  these 
ailded  the  signatures  of  Lords  Glengal, 
if  Forbes,   and    many    other  noble 
AmoDK  the  bankers  and  merchants, 
name  of  Latouche,  and  the  names  of 
tile  descendants  of  men  who  had  fled 
religions  persecution  in  another  country, 
and  bad  found  an  asylum  in  lUa    Their  ances« 
tors,  who  wore  the  victims  of  an  act  of  great 
injustice  comtuitted  by  an  ambitious  tyrant, 
ahaodooed  France  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  NanteSb    They  sulfered 
pcnecntion  as  Protestants  under  a  Catholic 
Goveranent  3  for  what  religion  existed  which 
had  mot  at  some  period  or  other  been  degraded 
and  pollnted  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  those  who 
tboagbt  they  served  it  by  acts  of  cruelty  and 
iajastace  }  The  exercise  of  benevolent  feelings, 
thnHig;h  three  successive  generalions,  had  taught 
these  descendants  of  persecuted  Protestants  to 
regard  tlie  Roman  Catholics  among  vrhom  they 
rnided,  not  as  enemies  whom  tSsj  ought  to 
dread,  hut  as  brethren,  as  fellow-subjects  of  the 
saaw  BOTereign,  discharging  the  same  duties, 
and  with  whom  they  wished  to  live  in  the  eigoy- 
meot  of  equal  rights.    They  would  besides  find 
attached  to  this  petition,  the  names  of  other 
Protestant  bankers  and  of  various  capitalists 
cooaected  with  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and 
engaged  in  speculations  just  beginning  to  be 
Biifolded  for  the  benefit  of  that  country.    But 
did  their  lordships  believe,  that  the  noble  and 
extensive  landholdera  who  had  set  their  names 
to  the  present  petition  had  suMcribed  it  with- 
eat  well  considering  what  would  be  the  conse- 
jeoiices  of  gmnting  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ? 
Did  nol  they  believe  that  the  great  Protestant 
bankers  and  capitalists  who  here  prayed  for 
Catholic  Essancipation,  had  seriously  reflected 
•a  dke  effect  which  that  measure  was  to  have 
on  their  religion  and  their  fortunes  ?    He  had 
always  felt  that  this  great  question  was  not  a 
Caihoiic,  or  a  Protestant,  but  an  Irish  question ; 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  or  not  several 
■illiaoo  of  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  afaare  of  the  benefiU  of  the  constitution. 
He  felt  that  this  measure,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
Bohle  lord  00  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
woaM  inevitably  pass.    But  he  hoped  it  would 
FMs  soon,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  when 
the  measore  was  carried,  there  would  be  found 
on  iMord  the  names  of  multitudes  of  Protestant 
petitioaers  In  its  favour,  who  by  thus  holding 
out  the  irnad  cf  peace,  and  promoting  this  heal- 
lag  measure,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  covntry,  would  have  ontttled  themselves 
to  iastlog  gratitude,  when  religions  difTerences 
—no,  not  religions  diflferences*  for  they  would 
ever  eootinne— but   when  the  animosities  of 
relipoB  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
The  petitiMi  was  then  laid  on  the  Uble. 
l^vd  Qwri  presented  a  petition  of  the  Lord 
Mayer,  Sheriis,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of 
I^Bhiia,  }^myiag  that  no  ihrther  conceuions  be 
— de  to  the  Catholics  $  and  another  to  the  same 
effect,  fkosi  (he  Gaild  of  Merchants  in  Dublin, 
which,  he  isU,  was  composed  of  twelve  hundred 
respocfahle  merchants,  noblemen^  and  country 
geatieaob-^Laid  on  the  table. 


COMMONS,  TuBSixAT,'  March  l.-'Mr. 
Brownlom  presented  a  petition  which  had  come 
into  his  hands  at  the  end  of  last  session.  He  then 
knew  nothing  about  the  facts  which  it  con* 
tfiined,  and  he  therefore  postponed  the  presen- 
tation of  it  until  be  had  made  some  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  He  had  since  obtained  the  testi- 
mony of  a  gentleman  upon  whose  word  be 
could  place  unqualified  reliance,  as  to  the 
truth  of  every  fact  in  the  petition.  The  pe- 
titioner, John  KIrby,  stated,  that  be  had  for  14 
years  kept  a  school  In  a  parish  in  Kerry.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  badness  of  the  times, 
the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  taught, 
were  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  and 
the  school  consequently  was  obliged  to  be 
given  up.  The  petitioner  then  thought  of 
changing  his  residence  in  order  to  obtain  a 
livelihood ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  that  pro-  ' 
ceeding  he  applied  to  the  parish  priest  to  give 
him  a  character.  The  priest  certified  that  the 
petitioner  *'  had  for  many  years  kept  a  school, 
and  conducted  himself  in  an  exemplary  man- 
aer."  It  happened  that  about  last  February, 
an  agent  of  the  Hibernian  School  Society  came 
to  the  petitioner's  parish,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  there.  The  school  was 
established,  and  the  petitioner  was,  00  account 
of  his  excellent  character,  appointed  to  be  the 
schoolmaster.  The  school  had  not  been  opened 
many  months  before'  it  was  attended  by  up- 
wards of  100  children.  It  was  then  that  the 
coa<yutor  of  the  parish  priest,  the  reiv.  John 
Quin,  called  on  the  petitioner,  and  told  him  he 
must  desist  from  teaching  the  children,  because 
the  education  they  received  tended  to  make* 
them  Protestants.  They  were  merely  taoKht 
to  read  the  Bible,  but  no  catechism,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Catholic  priests  was  aiw'ays 
solicited.  The  petitioner  told  the  priest  that 
he  was  himself  a  Catholic,  and  had  no  intention 
of  making  converts  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
asserted  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  his 
livelihood  as  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  did  so 
honestly.  The  priest  thereupon  became  en- 
raged, and  after  dealing  out  some  invective, 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.  On  the  toext 
Sunday  the  petitioner  was  publicly  pointed 
out  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  by  the  priest,  who 
exhorted  his  fellow  parishioners  to  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  him,  and  excommunication  was 
denounced  against  those  who  should  continue 
to  send  their  children  to  the  school.  About  50 
children,  however,  still  continued  to  attend. 
But  soon  after  came  the  time  when  the  priests 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  confessions,  and 
then  they  took  the  opportunity  of  warning  the 
children  not  to  attend  the  school,  and  curses 
were  pronounced  f^om  the  altar  on  all  who 
might  thenceforth  continue  to  do  so.  Under 
this  continued  opposition  of  the  priests,  the 
school  sank  to  the  ground,  and  the  petitioner 
was  compelled,  by  the  threats  of  this  priests, 
and  the  disrepect  with  which  he  was  treated  in 
consequence  of  those  threats,  to  leave  his  parish, 
and  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  however,  he  found  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  had  preceded  himi  and  that 
those  who  were  formerly  disposed  to  befriend 
him,  now  denied  him  all  firiendty  assistance. 
To  crown  all,  the  petitioner  was  cruelly  as- 
saulted, knocked  down,  and  nearly  deprived  of 
life  by  five  men,  fbr  daring  to  speak  against 
the  conduct  of  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Egan, 
from  whom  he  had  endured  all  this  suffering. 
This  was  only  one  instance;  but  he  could 
quote  many  instances  of  the  violence  which 
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iCiitlioUc  prIefU  had  -oaerdied  towards  ftckool- 
■latten  In  Ireland* 

Mr.  F.  Lmpm  could,  if  he  ploaied,  iCate  to 
the  house  a  hundred  instaocet  of  tuailar  cob» 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  priesti.  It 
jwras  one  of  the  mitfortuoet  of  Ireland,  that  at 
the  present  noment  a  strogf  lo  was  going  on 
between  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  opposed, 
and  a  particular  Society  who  supported  a  cer- 
tain system  of  educatioa^  It  was  the  ititention 
of  the  commiitec  which  was  last  tesnon  ap* 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  to 
propose  a  remedy  for  the  evil  to  wbich  he  had 
fUluded.  In  the  meantime  be  begged  the 
house  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject which  the  petition  had  brought  bnder  their 
Botice.— After  some  resMrks  on  the  impro- 
priety of  presenting  this  petition  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  as  If  to  prejudice  the  house 
against  die  reception  of  the  Catholic  petition^ 
limn  coming  on— It  was  laid  on  the  taiile. 

.  Sir  Frmtcb  Ifwrdtit  presented  a  petitioa, 
dgoQd  by  a  greater  number  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  than  had  ever,  be  belie  vrd,  before 
alllzed  their  names  to  any  document  of  a  similar 
description.    In  moving  that  the  petition  be 
printed,  he  declared  that  if  he  always  felt  con* 
siderable  apprehension  when  called  upon  to 
address  the  house  on  anv  important  sniyect,  he 
had  never  experienced  that   emotion  to  tim 
degree  in  which  it  then  alibcted  him,  whan  a 
tosk  was  imposed  npon  him  which  he  was 
nnahle  adequately  to  perfonni   e  task  which 
he  would  have  declined,  but  for  the  tear  of 
seeming  to  avoid  his  duty,  or  to  fail  in  that  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  cause,  inwhich  no  gentleman  in 
the  country  could  ever  exceed  him.  Still,  when 
he  called  to  mind  the  phalanx  of  talent,  which, 
In  times  past,  had  been  developed  on  the  present 
question — when    h6  recollected  the    eminent 
names  which,  for  a  centuiy,  had  lieen  marshalled 
in  support  of  it ;  and  considered  timt  the  bright- 
est faculties  of  the  present  day  would,  within 
a  very  few  hours,  be  drawn  forth  in  the  same 
cause — it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel 
some  consolation  in  tiie  reflection  that  every 
defect  of  his  would  be .  supplied  by  the  ability 
of  those  who  supported  himi    and  that  his 
cause— the  cause  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of 
itself  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weakest  ad- 
vocate— would  be  brought,  and  that  night,  to  a 
fevourable  imue.    1 1  was  a  further  consolation, 
to  see  on  every  side  of  the  house,  enligbtened 
men  equally  anxious  with  himself  in  the  suecem 
of  this  cause,  and  to  know  that  the  brilliant 
talente  of  hon.  gents,  opposite,  which  had  so 
often  been  exerted  against  him,  would  that 
nigbt  be  employed  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
great  object.    The  petition  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  presenting,  large  as  it  was  in  ap. 
pearance,  and  numerously  signed,  exhibited 
but  an  atom  of  that  immense  body  of  interests 
which  it  represented;   and  of  which  the  full 
figure,  if  brought  forward,  would  seem  so  tall 
and  gigantic,  that  even  the  roof  of  the  English 
House  of  Parliament  might  scarcely  be  lofty 
enough  to  conteio  it.    It  would  be  iigustice  to 
the  extent  of  that  petition  to  view  it  as  involv- 
ing only  the  cause  of  the  Catholics— only  the 
cause  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.    The 
question  to  which  it  applied  was  one  which  af- 
lecled  no  partial  intereste,  but  the  safety  and 
bappinem  of  the  British  community  at  large. 
When  be  thought  of  this,  he  found  the  subject 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  elmost  shrank  from 
the  attempt  to  advocate  it,  and  should  still  be 


Inclined  to  do  no,  but  for  die  resonrces  and  as- 
ilstaace  to  nMch  he  already  had  adverted. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  petitioners  came 
forward  were  so  strong,  so  irresistible,  thst  he 
could  not  Imagine  any  principle  on  which  they 
could  be  resisted.    Upon  every  principle  of 
honour,  justice,  policy,  and  good  faith,  the  pe- 
titioners had  a  claim  to  which  no  answer  could 
he  given.    His  great  desire  at  the  present  nio- 
ment,  was  to  avoid  recurrence  to  any  of  thoee 
topics  which  had  lately  been  before  the  house. 
He  wished  to  touch  upon  no  point  which  cob  Id 
excite  angry  feeling  In  the  mind  of  any  man. 
He  look^  to  the  exercise  of  the  coolest  judg- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  that  object  which 
be  was  endeavouring  to  support;  be  implored 
those  around  him,  of  whatever  party,  to  merge 
for  a  moment  every  other  feeling  in  anxiety  for 
the  public  Interest,  and  to  consider  only  by  what 
course  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  empire 
were  most  likely  to  be  served  and  to  be  conso- 
lidated.  With  that  object,  he  should  caotiously 
avoid  every  thing  in  the  shiipe  of  a  retrospective 
▼lew.     He   would  net,  with  an  unhallowed 
hand,  tear  open  the  wounds  under  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  sufering;    but 
would  endeavour,  by  conciliating  those  peo- 
ple and  the  persons  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
to  show  that  they  were  interested  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  exiMiiir  state  i>f  things.    It  was  a 
state  of  tiiingo  under  which  some  momento  of 
calm  had,  perhaps,  lately  been  «rtiteined,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  something  like  a  liberal 
System   to  the    latter   administration    of   the 
country ;   but  in  which  no  object  which  was 
really  valuable,  no  prosperity  to  endure,  could 
ever  be    brought  about.     Those   advantages 
could  never  be  expected  but  from  the  entire 
change  in  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ire- 
land, and  from  the  concession  of  those  demands, 
wiiich  her  honour  and  her  interestequally  called 
upon  her  to  admit.  For  of  the  Catholic  claims  he 
would  venture  to  amert,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  when  there  really  was  danger 
to  be  appreiiended,  when  King  James  bad  been 
expelled  because  he  wished  to  ealablisb  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  King  William  was   but 
newly  anived,  the  hostility  entertolned  against 
the  Catholic  religion  was  not  a  religious  hos- 
tility, not  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  present 
day.    In  all  times  there  had  been  a  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  qaarrel 
--between  the  Catholic  of  religton  and  the  Ca- 
tholic of  the  stete.    The  former  had  always 
been  safe  t  It  was  the  last  who  had  been  crush- 
ed and  persecuted — suspected  of  correspondence 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  exiled  family,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  new  Government.    With  a 
new  Government  at  home,  a  Pophh  Pretebder 
supported  by  foreign  Powers  abroad,  it  was 
not  wonderfol  that  the  people  of  England  bad 
looked  with  jealousy  on  a  feith  wnlcb  they 
thought  naturally  connected  with  principles  of 
tyranny  and  slavery.    But  after  William  III. 
had  made  good  his  footing  In  this  country,  anil 
after  James  had  been  expelled  from  It,  and 
sought  protection  from  his  subjects  in  Ireland 
— after  he  had  disgusted  even  the  last  Who  ad- 
hered to  him,  the  Sing  of  England,  to  win  and 
pacify  Ireland,  sent  over  an  olfer  of  any  terms» 
—for  his  prooMal  had  aetaally  been  uniimiied^ 
and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  entered  into  m. 
treaty,  which  provided  only  for  their  liberty  of 
conscience— that  was,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religton ;  with  ail  those  advantages  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  them  which  were  enjoyed  by  others* 
the  King  of  £ngiand*s  subjects  in  generaU 
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\mA  not  flfoodl  ia  the  cosdidoD  of  imargenti : 
aft  that  tiae  Engtend  and  Ireland  wefe  net 
vafted.  Janes  wa«  King  of  Ireland  when  be 
vreat  over  to  that  country ;  Ireland,  in  defend- 
iaf  him,  only  feoffat  the  battle  of  her  lawfal 
Mverei^.  In  fact,  the  Engtiah  were  rather 
the  rebels ;  (hough  they  were  justified  in  what 
thej  did,  hecanse  the  iaterent  ef  their  country 
was  aft  stalLe ;  they  coneiuded  this  treaty  even 
at  the  flMMnent  when  a  French  fleet  was  eoter- 
iag  the  Boath  of  the  Shannon ;  and  by  deliver- 
lag  ap  their  arms,  they  had  put  It  oat  of  their 
ewa  power  again  to  be  dangerous  to  England. 
Oae  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was  that  the 
Iriih  Catholics  should  not  be  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy;  and,  Dotwithstanding 
that  there  were  persons  who  thought  the  terms 
giasiied  lo  them  too  good,  the  treaty  of  Lime- 
rick had  l>een  luUy  ratlfled  and  confirmed} 
Irelaad  Imd  been  restored  to  peace  and  tran- 
euillity ;  and  William,  relieved  from  apprehen- 
woaa  at  booie,  had  been  enabled  to  bend  all  his 
fine  against  Ms  opponent  Louis  XIV.  The 
■ihacqaent  InfractioBS  of  the  treaty  ef  Limerick 
had  never  heea  resorted  to  as  securities.  In 
the  hoar  of  daagcr  these  new  guarantees  were 
not  ihoagbt  oft  it  was  In  tiM  boor  of  triumph 
aa  aagiy  fhction  had  lest  sight  of  j  nstice 
•oaad  policy.  Inftactions  of  the  treaty 
firilowed,    oae    after   the     other;    the 


hale  eading  hy  imposing  upon  Ireland  a  tv* 
y  tlw  meet  sanguinary,  and  a  yoke  the 


oppressive,  to  which  any  nation  had  ever 
subjected.  New,  uigust  as  that  coune 
of  poKcy  had  been,  it  was  not  quite  so  unwise 
as  wirted.  The  effect  ef  it  had  been  imme- 
diaiely  to  bend  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
earth ;  if  followed  up,  it  would  probably  have 
rooted  oat  the  Irish  as  a  people,  and  though 
wirhed— tyrannous — murderous — ^there  would 
bve  boea  something,  perhapsrtike  meaning  in 
it  But  the  estahlishmeots  of  later  days  had 
:h  a  course  too  inhuman  to  be  perse* 
By  degrees  those  severities  baa  been 
;  nnd  he  advised  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
to  Ibrget,  that  year  after  year,  they 
bad  hemi  receiving  benefits  from  this  country — 
benefits  to  which,  no  doubt,  they  were  entitled, 
but  which  they  nevertheiem  would  do  better  to 
keep  hi  mdad  wan  the  iiguries  thev  had  suffered. 
Let  the  Iriih  Catholics  carry  their  views  but  a 
Mtlc  farther  fisrward,  and  they  would  see  how 
eertaialy,  how  necessarily,  what  yet  remained 
i»  be  done  for  them,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 

He  desired  to  remind  the  Ca- 
Irehmd  of  the  abated  rancour  of  those 
their  most  determined  op  ponenta 
He  deahed  to  impress  upon  them  the  absolute 
certairty  of  their  final  succeie,  provided  they 
would  only  so  lar  keep  a  restraint  upon  them- 
selveo  aa  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  ad- 
vaamgee  held  out  to  them.  They  advocated 
claims  wUeh  were  home  out  by  reason,  by  hu« 
amaity,  aad  by  ihe  souadest  principles  of  ra- 
tioaa]  palicy.  If  they  woald  but  eiert  them- 
selves to  fisvyet  old  injuries — ii^ories  which 
hade  iair  bow  to  cease  for  evei^if  they  would 
euly  one  coauaoa  forbearance  and  discretion, 
it  was  hapoisible  but  that  these  claiaui  must  be 
sucrettfaL  limy  might  rely  on  it,  unlew  the 
pceceaffihle  country  were  disturbed,  the  feel- 
iagusff  lbs  calMtened  part  of  it  would  make 
I  n  their  favour.  He,  therefore, 
eoDsidered  himself  at  the  present 
advocate  peculisrly  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Irehmd ;  still  less  as  the  especial  sup- 
porter of  the  Roman  Catholic  religiou.    He 


was  no  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; 
aeilher  waehe  any  opponent  of  it.  In  bis  view 
all  religions  were  equally  right,  which  the  per- 
sons pfofosslBg  them  followed  with  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  which  were  founded  upon  principles 
of  virtue  and  moraUty.  That  (he  Catholic  faith 
was  so  founded,  and  so  followed,  ubundant 
proof.  In  the  way  of  eiarople,  coold  be  given. 
At  the  same  time,  for  himself^  he  bad  no  liesi- 
tatioo  in  saying,  that,  having  been  bred  up  is 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
alone,  in  his  mind,  would  be  a  good  reason  to 
give  for  his  preferring  it,  and  as  ample  a  rea- 
son as  any  man  could  be  called  on  to  give  for 
his  religion  (hear,  hear).  Farther,  he  certainly, 
upon  reflection,  did  think,  that  if  he  had  to 
choose  his  religion  again,  the  Church  of  Ear- 
land  was,  of  all  others,  the  laith  he  would 
rather  adopt.  When  he  said  this,  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  assert  that  ot^ecUoas  might  not 
be  taken  to  parts  of  that  system:  many  points 
in  it,  no  doubt,  might  be  altered  and  modified 
with  great  advantage ;  but  his  opinion  applied 
to  the  system  as  a  wlmle ;  and  with  respect  to 
(he  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  take  away 
only  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  which  like 
all  other  corporations,  showed  generally  a. 
narrow-mladed,  intolerant  disposition,  and  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  he  had  no 
healtatioB  la  declaring,  as  far  as  his  judgment 
went— aamre  ealightened  liberal  body  of  men 
did. not  do  honour  to  this  or  any  other  country. 
If,  howoTer,  be  was  a  disciple  of  the  Church  of 
Eni^d,  his  first  care  should  be,  not  to  forget 
one  of  her  purest  precepla— to  do  onto  otlMrs 
as  he  would  wish  otiiers  to  do  unto  him.  The  • 
constitution  of  England  held,  that  all  men  ca« 
pable  of  bearing  equal  burdens,  were  In  a  free, 
state  of  society,  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
equal  rights.  Upon  those  two  grand  axioms 
he  fortified  hlmseif  t  and  upon  their  authority 
he-declared  the  present  to  be  so  little  a  Catho- 
lic queotlou,  that,  in  foct,  the  Catholics  now 
stood  upon  Protestant  arrumenti,  aad  main- 
tained their  claisM  upon  the  prindples  which 
assured  the  security  of  England.  The  sort  of 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  views 
and  sitaations  of  parties  were  singular  enongh. 
Those  who  had  formerly  rejected  Catholicism 
for  the  alleged  illibenility  of  its  doctrines,  were* 
now  acting  apon  the  very  prindples  which  they 
had  opposed,  and  refusing  to  proceed  in  coo- 
formiQr  with  their  own;  while  the  Catholics 
were  asking  for  nothing  more  than  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  had  first  desired— the  right, 
and  the  ei^oyment  of  complete  religions  ft%e- 
dom  (hear,  hear).  They  bad  bea^  much  of 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  making 
these  coocemions;  but  be  c<mld  never  find  out 
what  they  meaht— i^n  lome  men's  minds,  the 
very  meotlon  of  the  Pope  rahted  up  images  of 
horror  winch  bad  no  connexion  with  the  world 
as  it  aow'exists.  Their  terrors  had  been  imbibed 
frsm  books  which.  In  early  life,  prejudiced 
their  minds  so  deeply  as  to  impede  the  prsb. 
grem  of  opinion,  and  thev  foolishly  thought, 
that  became  their  own  mmds  stood  still  at  a 
particular  point,  the  opinions  of  the  CatholiGS 
of  the  present  day  were  the  same  as  thoee  of 
their  ancestors ;  but  those  absurd  notions  no 
more  resembled  the  state  of  -our  present  ex- 
ntence,  than  that  of  the  next  (a  laugh  apd 
much  cheering).  The  grossest  ignorance  was 
a  biemiflg,  compared  with  the  misfortune  of 
having  one's  mind  so  imbued  by  prejudices  de- 
rived from  ancient  histories  (themselves  exag-* 
gerated),  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  receiving 
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the  truth  (hear,  aem).  With  respect  to  the 
i'opettbe  conduct  of  that  portion  of  the  Ca- 
binet, who  were  hostile  to  Catholic  concession, 
was  inconsistent  in  no  small  degree ;  for  they 
were  the  persons  who  had  expended  the  blood 
and  treasare  of  England  in  reinstating  that  Po- 
tentate, when  his  throne  was  subverted.  He  was 
ibund  in  subjection,  and  was  replaced  in  his 
aathority  bv  those  men  who  now  professed  to 
be  alarmed  at  his  shadow.  If,  as  in  former 
days,  there  were  a  league  between  some 
foreign  powers  and  the  Pope,  to  extend  his 
authority,  and  if  the  danger  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Pope,  the  Mi- 
nlstry  deserved  to  be  impeached  for  having 
created  the  danger — a  danger  so  imminent  that 
it  was  better  to  meet  the  hostility  of  six  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ireland,  than  to  foce  it !  In 
what  a  situation  did  this  place  us?  we  had 
destroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and  had  dis- 
tributed out  Europe  to  the  domination  of  two 
or  three  of  the  larger  Potentates,  who  might  at 
any  time  be  combined  against  us,  when  thoy 
felt  galled  that  England  should  pursue  her  own 
interests  in  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  South  Amencan  States.  In  such  a  case, 
instead  of  finding  Ireland,  as  she  would  be  if 
England  did  her  justice,  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  they  might  meet  a  people  driven  to 
desperation.  England  then  would  see  her  error; 
for  if  ever  she  were  destined  to  follow  in  the 
fkte  of  other  nations,  Ireland  was  the  sea  in 
which  she  would  be  swamped  (bear,  hear). 
Instead  of  Holy  allies  it  was  our  obvious  policy 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  six  millions  of  people, 
our  own  subjects.  Ireland,  in  her  present 
state,  was  the  flaw  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  transactions  of  the 
late  war,  and  the  dangers  which  Ireland  so 
narrowly  escaped;  had  the  French  Fleet  landed 
in  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland  was  irrecoverably  gone. 
The  sun  of  England  was  set,  and  set  in  eternal 
night  (cheers).  We  could  only  attribute  our 
escape  to  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our 
enemies,  but  we  most  not  presume  that  now 
they  were  equally  ignorant.  They  had  had  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  us,  had  passed 
through  the  country,  and  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
they  accused  England  of  hypocrisy  in  ex- 
pressing a  sympathy  for  the  Negroes,  and  a  de- 
sire to  get  rid  of  the  slave  trade,  whilst  she 
maintained  a  tyranny  the  most  cruel  over  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  These  sen- 
timents, constantly  repeated  in  the  French 
papers,  ought  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen,  and  urge  them  to  consider  how 
they  could  cure  this  evil,  the  continuance  of 
which  exposed  the  country  to  constant'  peril. 
This  was  the  tune  to  consolidate  our  resources, 
and  to  conciliate  all  parties — if  it  were  omitted, 
no  man  could  answer  for  the  consequences. 
He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  men  of  all 
parties,  and,  founding  the  question  upon  policy 
and  j  ustice,  would  appeal  to  their  good  passions 
as  well  as  their  bad,  to  their  feeUngs  of  pa- 
triotism as  well  as  their  self-interest,  and  would 
tell  them  they  ought  all  to  unite  in  the  necessity 
ofdoingjasticeto  the  people  of  Ireland.  We 
had  entered  into  a  covenant  of  conciliation 
with  Ireland ;  we  had  held  out  the  prospects 
of  peace,  and  wealth,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
irrational  than  to  stop  in  our  course  when  we 
bad  done  just  enough  to  make  It  so  injurious 
not  to  proceed,  as  that  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  entered  at  all  on  a  career  of  libe- 
rality and  justice  (hear,  hear).    Suppose  these 


claims  were  compiled  with,  what  would  be  the 
consequence?  A  few  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  would  obtain  seats  in  that 
bouse,  and  a  few  Catholic  Peers  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  take  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  King  would  have  hb  prero« 
gative  enlarged,  enabling  him  to  place  certain 
Catholic  gentlemen  in  high  offices;  but  what 
BubstantiiU  power  would  this  confer?  Was 
there  any  fear  that  we  should  have  a  Popish 
King  to  betray  and  overturn  the  country  ? 
Until  he  heard  what  the  danger  was,  he  could 
not  account  for  the  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  present  time  must  be  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties to  be  peculiarly  auspicious  for  taking  the 
step  which  we  were  implored  to  take.  The 
opinion  of  the  country — that  was,  of  England — . 
or  the  larger,  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  be- 
cause men  felt  that  their  own  interest  depended 
on  their  doing  so.  There  was  but  one  small 
faction  in  Ireland  which  opposed  this  liberal 
policy :  and  that  opposition  arose  from  their 
unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  exercise.  He  spoke 
of  the  party  called  Orangemen,  to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  desirous  to  do  full  j  ustice. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  in  Ireland — he 
had  seen  there  both  the  Orangemen  and  the 
Catholics.  Both  of  them  he  had  always  found 
to  be  equally  disposed  to  be  kind  to  their  in- 
feriors ;  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  worse 
landlords  or  worse  neighbours  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  There  might  be  a  few  low  petti- 
foggers hanging  about  the  existing  system,  who 
might  deserve  this  character;  but  he  believed 
that,  take  the  mass,  there  did  not  exist  more 
honourable  or  more  liberal  men  than  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland.  This,  however,  was  apart 
from  their  unfortunate  propensity  to  domination, 
and  from  the  right  which  they  fancied  they  had 
by  birth,  to  trample  upon  their  Cadiolic  fellow 
subjects.  .  Except  only  this,  and  they  were 
more  kind  in  manner,  and  at  least  as  kind  in  the 
essential,  as  gentlemen  of  England  or  any  other 
country.  It  was  time  for  thsm  to  get  rid  of 
this  absurd  and  exclusive  spirit — to  consider 
only  of  the  means  by  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  country  could  be  increased — 
a  prosperity  in  which  they  could  not  fail  largely 
to  share ;  as,  instead  of  living  in  a  society  con- 
stantly  tumultuous  and  distressed,  they  would 
see  wealth  and  tranquillity  on  every  side, 
superseding  those  measures  of  coercion  which 
were  at  once  the  shame  and  misery  of  every 
state  in  which  they  were  called  into  operation. 
For  the  people  of  England,  too,  independently 
of  securing  the  country  against  foreign  dangers, 
they  had,  in  point  of  economy,  a  deep  interest 
in  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  They 
who  paid  taxes  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
it  cost  to  support  the  present  system  in  Ireland. 
They  talked  of  wanting  taxes  taken  oflf;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pro- 
posed a  few  repeals,  which  were  more  ac- 
ceptnble  from  the  complex  machinery  which 
they  got  rid  of  than  from  any  immediate  burden 
of  which  they  relieved  the  subject;  but,  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  thousands,  millions  might  be 
saved  at  once  bv  a  change  of  system,  indepen- 
dent of  the  wealth  which  must  flow  in  from  tliat 
country  when  once  governed  by  a  more  liberal 
policy.  If  tyranny  were  a  luxury,  it  was  a  very 
expensive  one ;  of  all  modes  of  government, 
however  simple  in  Beeming,  It  was  the  most 
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and  coitl  J.  And  all  Uds  expense, 
Met  U  W  reooliecied,  came  oot  of  (he  pockets 
of  Enffiaad.  In  good  faith  and  justice — for  he 
sever  woald  give  op  the  treaty  of  Limerick — 
ia  good  fidth  and  Jflstke,  ive  were  bound  to  do 
all  tte  Catholics  desired.  The  nnderstanding  at 
the  I7«ioB— that  measure  which  had  b^n  a 
is  patet  of  form,,  hot  which  had  left  the 
between  the  two  coaatries  more  wide 
aad  open  tbaa  ever — the  uodentanding  at  the 
Uaioo  had  been  distlDctly,  that  the  Catholics 
might  expect  from  a  British  Parliament  that 
justice  which  the  mean  and  corporate  spirit  of 
their  own,  gave  them  little  hope  oC  The 
AttomoT-General  for  Ireland  haa  stated  that 
when  the  Marqau  Wellesley  undertook  the 
Govoromcat  of  Ireland,  he  found  the  vessel  of 
slata  like  a.  wreck  upon  the  breakers,  and  that 
he  enabled  her  to  float  upon  the  tide  of  pros- 

Crity  that  had  since  flowed  in  upon  her ;  he 
ped  Che  Government  would  not  stop  there, 
hat  that  they  would  trim  the  rigging,  set  all  to 
rights,  and  above  all,  man  the  vessel  well 
(cheers).  He  still  hoped  to  see  such  an  eaten- 
sion  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  that  noble 
iadivldaal,  that  Ireland  and  England  should 
he  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  country, 
and  that  men  would  feel,  when  they  discussed 
the  intereats  of  an  Irish  province,  as  though 
they  were  arranging  the  affairs  of  Yorkshire  or 
€i  Laacaeblre.  Adverting  to  the  opinions  which 
the  Attoniey>(}eneral  for  Ireland  entertained 
oa  the  sabjectof  Catholic  Emancipation,  he 
frasted  that  they  would  have  due  weight  in 
the  quarter  in  which  the  learned  gent  now 
sat;  aad  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  a 
convert  of  a  rt.  hon.  friend  of  his,  a  cabinet 
minaster,  who,  unfortunatelv,  was  opposed  to 
ihe  claims  of  die  Catholics  or  Ireland.  It  could 
not  be  denied,  that  since  the  system  of  the  re- 
laxatioa  of  the  penal  code  bad  commenced  In 
Irelaad,  the  people  of  that  country  bad  received, 
with  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
the  heaeflts  which  that  relaxatiun  had  conferred 
apoo  theas.  But  if  so  much  had  been  produced 
by  aasali  beginnings — if  the  field  yielded  so 
large  a  rrop  with  so  little  labour,  what  a  plen- 
fifal  harvest  might  it  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
dare,  when  greater  attention  was  paid,  and 
labour  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
people  of  that  country  were  the  most 
the  world.  They  were  easily  in- 
flaeaced  by  those  whom  they  believed  to  have 
real  interests  at  heart.  The  Catholic 
ite  said  to  have  a  very  considerable 
with  them.  They  had  so,  and  he 
iboald  be  sorry  to  see  that  influence  diminished. 
He  covid  assert,  that  they  had  always  employed 
it  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  He  was 
lorrr  that  the  disposition  of  the  Irish  to  ■  obey 
the  laws  wliere  they  were  fairly  administered, 
was  not  noticed  in*  Ihe  way  it  ought.  Of  all 
tbe  people  he  had  ever  met,  the  people  of  Ire- 
laad^aa  Sir  John  Da  vies  had  long  ago  observed, 
were  the  aioftt  willing  to  pay  respect  to  the 
laws,  where  they  had  any  protection  from  them, 
tbe  auMt  contented  and  grateful  for  the 
portioB  of  justice.  It  was  to  be 
that  a  people,  enjoying  so  many 
blessings  from  natural  situation,  having  the  ad- 
irant^ea  of  such  ports,  and  rivers,'and  so  many 
Bseaaaaf  readerii^  them  prosperous,  should  be 
deficiaoi  hi  good  government.  That  want  alone 
crippledaU  their  energies*  and  rendered  them 
discofltealsd  and  unhappy.  He  did  not 
wmiCilh  t0  saj  that  the  particular  measure  of 


which  he  was  then  the  advocate  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land: It  would  be  unfair  to  view  it  in  that 
light.  He  shoald  rather  have  it  considered  on 
its  own  grounds.  He  would  wish  to  have  it 
looked  upon  as  the  first  step—as  the  stne  ^tm 
non  of  all  other  measures  which  migbtbe  adopted. 
The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  should 
be  considered  with  reference  to  its  own  merits, 
and  not  mixed  with  other  matter.  He  trusted 
that  the  house  would  not  delay  the  putting  a 
final  stroke  to  this  great  work,  which  was  to 
uaite  both  countries  in  one  bond  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Constitution.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  bouse  by  entering  Into  any  dis 
quisltion  on  supposed  religious  objections,  for 
be  did  not  imagine  there  was  any  man  in  that 
house  whose  mind  was  iso  wrapped  in  prejudice 
Its  to  assert  that  any  individual  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  civil  rights  In  consequence  of  his 
religious  opinions.  The  only  ground  of  ob- 
jection which  he  could  suppose  was — that  of 
some  contingent  danger  to  tie  State  When 
such  an  objection  was  urged,  he  would  grapple 
with  it,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  tbe  fear  was  unfounded. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  he  would  say  nothing 
on  that  subject,  but  would  conclude  by  moving 
the  resolutions  he  held  in  his  hand*. 

Mr.  J,  JV,  Croker  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
seconding  the  motion.  He  concurred  with 
the  hon.  hart.  In    thinking  that   those  rights 

*  *<That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  Uiat  in 
several  acts  passed  in  the  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  a  certain 
oath,  commonly  called  tbe  oath  of  supremacy, 
is  required  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification  for 
the  eiijovment  of  certain  ofiices,  franchises,  and 
civil  rights,  therein  mentioned. 

**  That  in  the  said  oath  a  declaration  is  con- 
tained, that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  ought  to  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion, power,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 
elastical  or  spiritual,  within  these  realms. 

*'  That  It  appears  to  this  committee,  that  scru- 
ples are  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  with  respect  to  taking  the 
said  oath,  merely  on  account  of  the  word**  spiri- 
tual" being  inserted  therein  ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  such  scruples,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  declare  tbe  sense  in  which  the 
said  word  is  used,  according  to  the  injunction 
issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  and  recognized  in  the  act  of  toe  fifth 
of  her  reign,  and  which,  as  explained  by  the 
S7th  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Imports  merely,  that  the  Kings  of  this  realm 
should  govern  all  estates  and  degrees  committed 
to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  thev  be  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil 
sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doer* 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
such  act  of  repeal  and  explanation  should  be 
accompanied  with  such  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  found  necessary  for  preserving 
unalterably  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
Crown,  according  to  the  act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  tbe  Crown,  and  better  securing  tbe 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  for 
maintaining  inviolate  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, government,  and  discipline  thereof ;  and 
the  Church  of  Scotiand,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  government,  and  disclpliae  thereofi 
as  the  same  are  by  law  respectively  ttstablished.'' 
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to  C«llHlk«  oagU  npt  to  be 
^lI{  l|ut  >t  tbe  iBDic  timf  he  cuk- 
ID  ■rranfemenl  wauld  be  iptiafwr 
d.Da(  ioclgdc  (be  Runui  CalttoJit 
icree  k  proviakaa  far  Ibem.  tf  4t* 
lalion  were  (irrled,  w  be  kfiftti 
la  ^ledaed  hLuKlf,  Uii^l  U  Ho  ia4t- 
warlby  nera  Piund.  ba  Mnwelf 
;b«t  such  K  reguli-  -  -'-  -  '^  ' — ■ 
ill. 


■a  AoHldfii 


Icr  could  Dot  accede  la  the  qiolio* 

... _Brl.  berkuw  he  could  not  djv«»< 

Vimaelf  of  Ibe  feeling  that  it  noitlil  be  u(>a- 
rloH)  la  the  Eitabliibed  Church  in  Irelwt. 
The  buD.  bitrt.  hod  Ihrown  out  uolUiug  wUch 
tended  to  tecure  Ih&t  church.  He  «ai  the 
'pore  aniioni  on  thii  tut^ecl,  bb  he  bad  heard, 
And  Ibe  bouM  bad  beard,  from  (he  hon.  meniber 
iFbr  AbcTdeea  (Mr.  Hume),  a  decluatioo  tbal 
ibe  Church  of  Ireland  au«hl  not  to  be  (Hffered 
lo  coDlinue  OD  iti  preKBl  eiWblidiment.  Suck 
AD  niiinlon  wa>  not  coBfined  to  meober*  of 
lka(  boB^e.  It  WM  Bvo.cd  by  ■  res.  fentle. 
■nan  hlsb  in  the  CaiboUc  Charch  In  Irelud, 
Wbo  )iad,  been  rbllowcd  by  levenl  laj  wi'  . 
«f  that  relixion>  that  Einniic<[uition  ousht  to  be 
Accompanied  with  temiiDralf  raati,  which  would 
he  inconsUtenC  with  the  oittenci;  of  tbe  IiU 
£Btabll>tied  Chiircb.  He  wa*  (irepared  to  co 
lend,  ibvt  EnapctpDlioDi  if  it  sere  folbwcd 
it  trai  expected  to  be,  «ilb  a  (ktihunup  to  t 
brorcnon  of  one  lelifion  Ip  adminlitcr  a  G 
Verament  ewcatUlly  connected  with  anotht 
would  be  agaipit  (he  tpirii  of  Ibe  «onatk«tk  . 
-ynd  (hat  fl  would  leave  Dii  meant  b]|  wUcb  to 
-decide  which  religion  >bould  |iredaminate. 
wai  la  be  resreltcd,  that  In  BdiacalloE  tfaii 
queilion,  oa  buh^  i^rcBBicni.  atlempU  ritoutd 
be  made  la  diiparut'  'bv  l;;Uf  bliihed  Church  i 
Ireland.  I(t  cferjy  were  deirribed  a*  Oiattti 
men— ainico  wiihuul  piu^icEty  or  influence  but 
'wbat  they  derived  bom  tlus  cborcb.  Great 
itreu  wai  a?ia  laid,  In  tfalt  queilion,  on  the 
tiiuneriCBl  itrenglb  of  the  Calbolici.  That,  he 
caDcelvcd,  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  nertia  of 
tbe  queilion.  If  eveiy  Goiernmenl  were  to 
change  according  to  the  variatiani  in  Ihe  nnm- 
ben  of  111  lubiccl),  all  lyilem  reiolTed  ItHif 
lato  thfl  iBH  of  the  ilrongfU.  But  Ihe  number 
ut  Ihe  Proteifand  wai  by  po  meani  oo  ubbH  in 
Ireland  oa  wBigeperully  auerled.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  bad  raid  la  the  vulunteen,  in  ITS!,  that  U 
vaa  Impouible  for  Iwa  millioni  of  Catholic*  to 
be  held  In  aubjection  by  one  milUon  of  Pro- 
teHanta.     But  Ibal  noble  lord 


In  tbe 

In  the  year  ISSl,  Ihe  census  ahDned  that  itwoa 
«,aOO,000.     He  denied  (bat  there  had  be«n  mi 
than   100,000    Inci^aae    aiace    that   time.     7 
laudbolden  of  Ireland  had  leen  tbe  eril  and  b 

rani  Id  ilay  the  increaae  of  popnlalion 


inlgti •■  tbe  tkroBB of  Fmhm,  «4»Iian 
eaemy  of  aJl  religion  i  you  ha**  lb  |)op»  n 
•ri«H>ei(  youhaugotridaf tbaJcMiltaryMa 
te)^  n*  more  of  tte  iafaliibilily  of  Kaneral  <»■•- 
cU*l  s«ahaTe,indMd,  aliisiu  Calbolia  r«H- 
gia»,bHlofaTM7iUflaTe>tchBrac(at  fi«m  IbM 
iy  wbkh  U  WM  toratrlj  dioUagaUMd  t— rf 
■tat  (ban  are  yoa  afraid  r"  Tbe  ««ry  Bade  ia 
Wbwh  thi«  wgamaM  wai  pal,  thawed  ttM  Ibe 
parltcB  vka  iae4  it  thnugbi  ibai  there  migkl  bo 
jutt  ground  of  alarm  inakiof  of  FnuKowho 
vaiafirmfriewifAtba  R«au  Calbolia  orMd, 
in  a  Pgpe  who  wai  flmly  ettablitbwl  Id  Urn 
cbair.  In  tbe  eiiMence  uf  Ibe  Jattiiii  u  a  reli- 
giopi  body,  and  ia  the  rcet«ralion  of  the  Calhi>- 
lic  rellgiM  lo  all  lu  old  M^Mrttitioni.  Now 
Ut  tbe  baoie  conddei  how  the  eaae  stood  at 
pn»e«l,  Tbt  Royal  Family  of  Fiues  coiM 
not  be  (aunled  eiea  by  Ibelr  bltlerett  eaemlea 
Bltb  beiag  tedUr»eat  Catbolici  (bear).  Tbe 
r».«itBbliriuDenl  of  tbe  Catholic  religioa  in  all 
parti  of  the  world  where  it  bad  once  beeB  pn>. 
leiieil,  wat  their  fictt  nad  leading  pankan  (boar, 
bear).  The  cbair  of  8L  Peter  wai  at  preaeat 
Sited  with  a  worthy  taceeuoi  of  ibe  Oraforie* 
and  Ihe  Clenantt,  hia  eqoal  bad  not  baea  f  eiled 
with  Ibe  tiara  fur  maay  ceatnrlea  (hear,  bear). 
The  Je<aiu  were  agameWabllaheJf-aotBere^ 
io  FnuMtaad  Spaia,  bat  alto  hi  Ea^aad  aad 
Itelaod  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laagb).  The  Ca- 
ibvliccellgieowaa again deall^  oat  Id  mlMCle* 


had  Increased,  and  t! 


onfiirly  aiinmed  that  the  CalhuUi 
lied,  and  that  Ihe  Proleitaoti  ha 
10  muUipIy.     In  tbe  (our  provincei  Ibe 
nniBber  of  Proteitanti  wai  1,660,000,  and  that 
«f  tbe  Calbolici  4. 900 ,Q00,  being  numericaity  la 
tha  mme  ratio  ai  Sir  Tmilam  Petty  tiated  in  U* 
account  of  Irelandi    among    the  Proteiti-' 
there  were  not  mere  ihan  665,000  dinenten 
variant  lecti.    Be  must  now  proceed  to  onat 
paint,  which  be  conilderedof  cuoaiderable 
portance      Some    yean  ago,    the    haute  ^ 
aiked,  on  flie  lobject  of  the  Catholic  Pjnai  . 
paUnn— "  What  are  you  afnid  of?   Yon  baie 


iqualled  by  that  which  It  bad  diiptayedia  Ibe 
(eiinteeolh  eaMuj7.  The  piHeit  wat  wie  of 
thai*  oyKhsiawhicb  Ibe  preTalence  of  rellgiava 
leal  vaicvMficuoni.  Tbli  wai  pruTed  by  Iba: 
nireeraui  Biblo.  aad  nuatiooary  lorletiea, 
nbicb  now  esiited  In  Eogiasd,  asd  by  tkc 
pro|HwitioD  of  a  law  of  tacrilege  In  Fraoce, 
which  WB*  worthy  of  Ibe  molt  Intolerant  period 
otibe  reign  of  Louit  XIV.  The  preeeot  waa, 
therefore,  in  hia  opinioB,  the  icry  latt  monent 
when  any  change  ihonid  be  made  in  tbe  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  Catholiei.  He  waa  boa- 
tile  to  tuch  cbinge,  becanaa  be  lanr  tbea 
mixing  up  politict  with  religion,  and  hccaaae 
he  knew  Ihat  Ihe  alliance  between  rellgiaa  and 
politict  wat  alwaye  daageroui  (bear,  hear). 
He  b»d  been  led  Io  conaider  Ihe  conpacl  be- 
tweiD  chnrch  and  ilats  at  one  of  the  priocl^ei 
of  tbe  Britiih  Cmntitutiaa.  To  any  ■eainre, 
Ibcrefere,  which  tended  to  weakan  that  caoi- 
pacl,  he  ibould  alwaya  oppoie  tbe  aMNtitre- 
nuont  reaitlance,  regardlen  of  all  Ibe  re- 
proache*  which  might  be  heaped  apoa  Urn  for 
to  doing.  He  conclided  by  enlogixiag  Ihe  anion 
betwteo  church  aid  Male,  aod  nt  down  amid 
coHiderahlo  cheering. 

Mr.  Qamtu  rndd  that  he  mat  at  Ihia  early  pe- 
rhMt  of  Ih*  ddata,hecaaae  be  waiipprrhnmUi 
that  if  he  did  not  lake  that  opperlantty  of  adi 
drctMog  then  he  ihoald  aot  have  atrcoiph  at  a 
laUr  period.  He  pralied  the  awderatioa  witk 
wUch  the  hoa.  bart.  had  brought  fannrd  bb  pr»- 


iolo  any  controirny,  nor  touch  npoo  lopici 
calculated  to  create  an  irritating  dltCBHHiB. 
He  abonld  coallne  hiauelf  to  tha  eiprettfnn  of 
an  opinioa  be  had  repeatedly  eipreued,  and 
wbick  he  atwuld  be  ready  M  mppoft  under  any 
circumtlancei,  fromwhateTer  qnarter  Ibe  aep- 

Sorl  of  it  mlcbl  be  clabned  (hear,  bear).  Ua- 
DUbtedly,  if  hia  apioiou  and  advice  bad  been 
taken— and,  he  by  no  meaat  OMaplaiaed-lbat  it 
had  not— he  •bould  hate  nld  that  be  did  not 


iBBtAND^-^CSetftofitr  Chtiwtt. 


H*  pwft  te  be  n  f)iv«ardMe  cf  porr 

•f   M^wf    on  Hiii  <|UMtioo.      Bat 

ilMt,  he  alMMild  p«rt«c  the  topic  bo 

h»  to%ht  appetf  to  throw  a 

vUchhe  did  not  feel  oft  the  jsttice  of 
(hear,  hr«r).  The  ^«eitio«  wm, 
r%  Mixre  them,  aad  it  wes  their  doty  to 
Ihey  wftoid  deal  with  \U  He 
dcd  with  it  now  ee  he  had  iipoD  every 
oihev  «cewioo9  «fid  woDid  not  hesitate  to  ^ivc 
it  hit  MMot  cerdM  asid  •  cease ientioui  aopport 
(lo«d  cheerio^).  Al^booghthtfre  were  cire«M» 
wliidi  aNbde  Ion  coBslder  the  present  «■ 
vafiiYoiirahle  time  for  tiie  diacuatioa  of 
I,  peraonelly  he  was  aot  eon^  <hat 
they  iMd  been  htonglit  forward*  Aliter  haFing- 
recently  lent  hit  aid  to.  reatraio  and  eopproM 
the  intgvlkir  seal  of  tome  of  the  Cofhoiic  body* 
he  w«a  not  eoiTy  to  liave  an  eypoKanity  M  • 
afabwu^  that  it  was  only  to  the  indiscreaoft.  * 
which  bad  been  snperiodoced  that  1m  ot^tcted, 
and  thaA  bis  opinions  and  feeliDgs  re^fai^iils  tlie 
neriln  «rif  it  were,  at  the  bottom «  net  only  nh- 
alfered,  but  nnalterable,  Tlw  principles  npoi 
which  this  proposition  appeared  to  him  lo 
he-  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  bouse 
were  so  plain  and  simple^  that  lie  copld  hardly 
isM^ine  «■  what  i^roonds  It  co^nid  be  opposed. 
He  conhl  nsderstand  why  a  person  who  was 
called  ttpnn  to  yote  in  fiivonr  of  it,  nfight  de- 
mnwd  that  nmny  modifications  shonid  be  Intro- 
dnced,  anny  concessions  qnalified,  many  in- 
ron««niaBces  provided  for,  and  many  dangers — 
seme  #f  tbcni,  in  his  opinion,  imaginary,  and 
ethers  real — g oarded  against ;  but  he  could  not 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  understand  why  all 
the  nnbjvcie  of  the  same  kingdom,  all  the  kiha- 
bifaiitaof  the  same  soil — who  mingled  in  the 
daily  oAees  of  life,  and  professed  a  common 
ChrMamty,  should  be  exckided  from  the  com- 
Bsenbenefiteof  the  constitution  of  their  country 
(cbeeni).  The  omm  prvftendf,  the  necessity  of 
making  ont  die  reasons  for  Iheir  ezclusioft,  was' 
thffwwB  wpon  the  otbrr  side«  It  appeared  tn 
the  state  iif  whirb  they  now  stood  had 

innlly    described    by   hi*    h«n.    frifend 

Fooler),  as  a  state  which  won  ilow  a 
oldL  Bat,  as  that  hon.  gent,  haf 
said,  **'what  wns  a  century  in  the  a§fi  ol  nfli* 
pnn^'  By  altering  the  present  systifmi  We 
rc9teff«4  to  it  tbnt  which  had  a  still  I'on^r  age 
in  its  £ivoar.  If  the  aripioent  of  age 
were  of  any  value.  Why  did  they  hesitate  tb 
rescoiv  ifae  Catholics  to  tb*t  state  in  which  tl«»y 
were  plaeed  before  the  passing  of  the  penal 
lawn  I  To  staad  wlkrrb  they  were,  whs  to  alter  f 
Do  nMbo  a  ehstoge«  wtn'  to  retain  to  the  old 
lyniem  (beat*,  hthr)i  By  tMs  statement  be 
pressed  into  his  service' dll  the  cnemioe  of  in* 
nnvniino,  aniess  It  eoftid  be  shown  that  the 
prennt  main  of  things  wts  fixed*  hr  sd  strong  a 
■SLSMltyv  that  it  comM  not  be  abaHdeiil^d  witi»- 
owt  *  d^ff«lieti«n  of  piteciple  nf  •f  b«novr 
(bcar«  htfar).  He  Was  tot>  i»«hk  to  «fl|te^ 
deeply  into  this  question.  One  or  two  tni^fs, 
however,  hftd  been  mtfg^A  by  his  honi  friendy 

he conidnot brl%  hfoiseff  lo  pata over 
iilcTr  ^onr,'  famur).-  His  hon.  friend  had 
ont  by  flaying,  tiiht  notblog  Was  so  danger- 
oonto  the  poaeo  of  society  as  the  dlUhnce  be* 
twe«  MilticB  lind  r^N^fon  f  afid  how  did  ho 
c^jghde hiji  speech  ?  By  a  labonfed  eologium 
fl»wti]iaBcebetWeenf  church  and  sinle  (bear, 
bear,  ood  a  langb).  He  dMild  ncrt  hnaglne  how 
it  wos-fhn^  it  wever^oeturrgdiD  his  hdn.  friend 
oo  tlK  MMsy  ooeasbMM  oft  Which  hb  Was  called 
na  to  wMkw  tenn  ftlystic  wtwds  at  mbitt  oonvN 


{Mr. 


vinl  ttouhnth  than  the  iN'Meilt,  lo  ask  hhbhe* 
if  church  and  slate  wa*  sM  an  altiahte  of  poli- 
tics and  religion  (heaft  hear,  and  latight^).. 
He  concurred,  however,  up  to  a  certain. bbiot,. 
with  tbe  mpittion  of  his  Hon.  fi^ielld.  Ife  did: 
think  that  the  allbinca  of  politics  and  reiigiod*. 
Where  it  led  to  a  divergency  of  ieotlmeat,  anth 
to  the  donbtftilness  in  allegiahce,  was  to  be 
dononncdd  as  eminently. objectibnablei  and 
hcre»  agkin,  he  most  look  io  Ms  hon.  friend*s 
speech  fef  an  illostnitioo.  His  bon«  friend 
had  Md  thom^  thnt  ndver  was  the  feeling  of 
iwUgbms  fldh!  so  parstnonnt  o)^er  poiiticat  alkii'- 
bidon  among  the  govetnniehts  of  tiw  Contldent 
a*  at  the  preseiit  tiAiew  He  believed  that  to 
be  the  6ane  f  hot  what  wfld  the  faile^nce  ho 
drew  from  it?  Mankihd  werb  divide  hsCo 
two  tinstes^  by  two  lines  of  demarcation* 
There  Was  one  lind  bet#ecta  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  cburciei,  and  another  be- 
tween Briti*  and  fordign  inflaence.  Ho 
W(Md  sajr,  «*  Eftvei  te  line  of  scpantion 
which  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brlifadi 
inlands  into  t#o  classes,  nod  by  so  doing 
strehgthen  the  lihe  of  dhmarcatlon  which  sepa- 
rates BHiish  fiNmi  foreign  MiaeAce"  (cheers). 
These  Were  th6  principles  dn  which  he  had 
always  advocated  the  OathoKc  cause.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  hfaa  to  stiy  to  his  hon.  fHend,. 
that  with  regard  to  the  dangers  which  he  nod 
other  hon.  members  nhtlcipatod  to  the  P/otes^ 
tant  £stablishment,be  haA  lately  givoi  a  pledge^ 
which  lie  wni  now  redd^  to  repeat,  that  ho 
would  go  as  far  as  any  mrih  to  rotate  it  in  Aill 
dignity  and  security  (heaf,  hear).  He  Would 
go  even  fbrther:  he  Whuld  declare,  that  If  hio 
reason  could  be  convinc:ed^  ibat  tbev  m^st 
either  stand  where  they  then  w^re,  or  by  pro- 
ceedlng  risk  that  4stAblishmeilt  whirh  was  ifr. 
terWoven  with  thehr  happy  coostituilion,  h^ 
wodld. stand  where  they  th^n  were  it  aH 
hasards,  and  at  tiie  fateard  of  beiio'  charged 
With  ioeoasisteocy,  oppone  the  momh  of  thb> 
hdn.  boronet  Tt  wa*  because  bis  rea** 
son  ceuM  not  be  convinced  of  this  foct,  but 
waft  convinced  6f  thte  tontrarv,  tbitt  he  vms 
ifoW  defeenhined  to  support  It  (hear,  hearX  It 
w4s  befradsfe  he  Was  couvbieed  thiit  it  woul# 
inotnstos  the  strengdi  oif  the  empire  at  hatm 
uoAH§  rtnpectiAdilty^road,  that  he  w'Afffor 
optniugwide  the  vest  of  the  constitutloa,  and 
rcceivfiig  in  ita  bosom  all  tliose  who  lived  hi 
itr  allegiancet  and  were  ready  to  support  its 
Gdv«#nni^t  (heiw^  bear). 

The  Jbb'dfor-CIFoisiwi  declared  hfanself  hofetlln 
to  any  fiirther  concessiDns  to  the  Catholics, 
nnd  contended  that  if  any  gentleman  hftd,  upon 
former  occasions,  made  up  his  mind  to  yield 
titan,  he  onght  now,  flrom  dteir  recent  conduct, 
to  alter  his  resoluticn.  Claims  which  bad  been 
dedi^  to  reason,  argument,  and  quiet  solicit*" 
tleft,  Dtgbt  never  to  be  yielded  to  menace 
or  hittntTdatlon.  He  could  never  find  o*t 
whdt  the  Catholics  proposed  as  their  uUinuttum 
(beais  ItearV;  Fonnef  concessions  vrtre  madd 
the  gl^ranawork  of  further  detohnds  (best, 
hca>>  Whatever  admiration  he  might  foel  for 
the  totelit  of  his  learned  fttend  the  Attorney^ 
Genenl  of  Ireland-^hew^ver  he  might  feel 
tbM  he  WAS «'  tmpmr  cOigr^wat  ^^ffd,"--sttll 
he  must  oppose  him  upon  this  subject,  and  re- 
but thb  iiTignments  which  he  contliMndrfo  britag^ 
fo#wa#d  in  thii  ftanct«syy  of  leaislat&stt  (hear* 
Hear).  His  learned  friend  had  s*ld,  **  Yon 
g#tcrtiie  Rdman  Catholics  political  poWe# 
Whda  f  on  gaivo  them  die  election  fhmchtse^ 
iOffy  IM,  dt  yoH^heiltdte  togtvd  them  marel'^ 
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KeHilttg  WW  witlbftM  fimB  «lie  CfttMicft  andar 
lh»  preteni  laws,  bat  Hie  bench,  the  pwllancat, 
and  the  high  oftcei  of  state  (hear,  and  a1<Md 
laagh).   If  these  were  granted  to  the  CathoUes, 
he  hii^  no.  doubt  bvt  they  would  ask'fbT'tbe 
church  alio  (bear,  and  a  laugh.)    Gentlemen 
might  mile ;  but  he  would  give  them  proof 
that  what  ha  had  jnti  said  was  not  mere  idle 
amertion  on  his  part.    He  would  read  to  them 
a  pasBai^e  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association.    It  was  proposed  in  that  turbn* 
lent  assembly  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  tnejabolitlon  of  tithes,  nnd  to 
•end  it  for  presentation  to  die  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  because  he  had  tai^en  the  Church 
into  his  holy  keeping.    The  hon.  member  had 
brought  in  a  siring  of  resolhtidns,  twenty  or 
thirty  in  nombefv-he  was  wrong— ^mly  six  or 
•even  (loud  laughter).   If  they  were  not  name- 
Mus,   they  were  at  least  strong.     The  hon. 
member's  plan  was  to  slice  and  cut  up  tlie 
Church  of  Ireland  as  if  it  were  tlie  shares  of  a 
.^int  stock  company.    He  objected  to  conces- 
sion on  account  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 
Since  theUnlawfulSocietlesbill  bad  been  before 
the  house,  a  Dr.  Magee  had  said  at  Kilkenny, 
that  **  If  tiiey  put  down  the  rent,  we  will  make 
the  public  advance  it  on  the  altar,  as  the  price 
of  their  redemption."    Was  this  language  to 
be  tolerated }    Were  these  men  whose  power 
was  to  be  despised  }     The   Catholic  priest- 
hood would  enter  into  no   compromise  with 
our  Government.    Under  Lord  Howick^s  ad- 
ministration, in  1813,  they  rejected  the  esfo, 
and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grattan's* attempt,  tlie 
domestic  nomination.    He  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  Catholic  laity,  for  they  bad  no  interest 
separate  from  the  state  (cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition) ;    but  not  so  the  Catholic   clergy,  for 
they  had  avowed   a  distinct  interest,  which, 
with  their  great  controlling   influence,  they 
were  determined  to  work  for  the  overthrow  of 
tte  Established  Church,  and  the  possession  of 
its  wealth,   and   ecclesiastical  revenues.    It 
had  been  said  that  the  Catholics  merely  asked 
for  equal  privileges  with  the  Protestants.  This 
was  not  to  state  the  case  fairly :  they  asked 
for  more  $  for  the  Protestant  church  had  not  in 
any  way  the  same  influence  as  the  Catholic 
over  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  t  so  that  If  die 
two  churches  were  placed  upon  a  par  in  point 
of  civil  privileges,  the  preponderating  influence 
in  Ireland  must  be  with  the  CathoHos,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Church  £stab1ish«> 
meat  must  follow.    This  concession  to  the  Cx^- 
tholics  would  involve  a  violation  of  the  consti-' 
tution.  Was  not  the  principle  of  the  Protestant 
leligion  in  church  and  state,  made  a  fiinda* 
mental  and  inviolable  part  of  the  compact  with 
King  William  111.,  after  the  expulskm  of 
James  II.  ?  And  would  they  abandon  that  in- 
dispensable principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
It  was  true  that  the  Catholics  mi«ht  be  more 
Bumerons  than  the  Protestants  in  Iieland,  but 
this  was  not  an  Irish,  but  a  British  que^ion; 
•ad  in  Great  Britain  the  numbers  of  the  Catho* 
lies  generally  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Protestants.    He  was  surprised  to  see  this  ex- 
periment attempted  so  repeatedly  upon  the 
coastitutioBi  and  should  therefore  oppose  the 
motloa. 

'  UrS,  ITsrf fsy  expressed  his  Arm  belief,  that  no 
sahstantial  peace  woald  be  established  in  tiie 
•Qualvy ,  until  this  question  were  conceded,  and 
theCatiiolie  and  Protestant  population  of  the 
empire  incorporated  in  one  foeling  of  civil 
concord     The  leaniod  gent,  who   had  last 


spoken,  had  asked  tho  "houie  wlier*  they 
meant  to  fetop  in  this'  range  of  concession  f 
They  ought  to  stop  when  they  had  done  Justlco 
to  the  Catholics  and  not  before  (hear,  heay). 
It  was  no  part  of  his  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
would  or  would  not  satisfy  the  excited  feeling* 
of  the  Catholics;  be  would  do  them  what  he 
thought  to  be  justice.  But  the  learned  gent, 
declared  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  miuiing 
concession,  lest  it  should  be  Interpreted  as  a 
wish  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  Association, 
which  they  had  just  determined  to  put  down. 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  ex- 
actiy  the  time  when  they  ought  to  show  tho 
Catholics,  that  though  they  would  not  permit 
Ihem  to  overawe  or  usurp  the  fanctlons  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  yet  they  would  not 
deny  them  the  ei\}oyment  and  exercise  of  those 
privileges  which  the  constitution  conferred 
upon  the  people  of  a  free  country  (hear,  hear). 
They  had  been  told  that  the  Catholics,  though 
a  migority  in  Ireland,  were,  nevertheless,  a 
minority  as  compared  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  That  was  no  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  eligibility  to  civil  privi- 
leges, for  if  it  were,  it  applied  equally  to  otiier 
Dissenters,  who  were  still  permittted  to 
form  a  part  of  the  legislature.  When  the 
learned  gent,  talked  of  the  overwbclmini^ 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  their  desire 
to  overthrow  the  Established  Church,  he  waa 
starting  a  chimerical  apprehension ;  bis'  fears 
were  absolutely  vague  and  groundless.  This 
question  was  virtually  carried  in  the  year  1812  ) 
from  that  moment  he  considered  its  ultimate 
decision  irrevocably  fixed,  and  if  so,  why  con- 
tinue these  protracted  discussions?  He 
was  ready  to  guard  the  paasihi;  of  the  measure 
with  the  best  provisions  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  (hear,  hear), 
and  to  take  care  tiiat  it  remained  as  firm  as  It 
did  now.  Sure  he  was  that  if  the^  continued 
to  refbse  to  the  Irish  people  their  just  and  na- 
tural rights,  they  would  do  more  to  endanger 
the  Protestant  church  and  state,  than  they 
coold  possibly  do  by  the  enactment  of  an^  mea- 
sure ofconcession  and  conciliation  (bear,  hear). 
He  expressed  his  opinion  thus  openly,  because 
it  dilTered  from  that  of  many  of  his  constituents, 
but  if  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  were 
changed,  they  would  have  petitioned  the  house 
on  the  subject  His  impression,  therefore,  was, 
that  the  repeated  discussions  within  that  house 
had  mainly  brought  the  public  out  of  doors  to 
a  calm  and  temperate  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  that  they  left  the  decision  to  the 
deliberate  j  udgment  of  the  legislature  (hear). 

Mr.  Banke$  (Cambridge  Univ.)  said,  that 
the  absence  of  petitions  against  this  bill 
was  ascribable  to  the  little  time  which  bad 
elapsed  since  the  notice  of  the  discunion  waa 
given.  He  knew  that  petitions  were  in  pre^ 
paration  If  time  permitted,  and  that  the  heada 
of  colleges  of  the  learned  body  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  were  convened  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Yice«>ChBacellor,  who  was  uQt 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  a 
lavman.  With  respect  to  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people,  it  appeared  strange  to  him  how 
thev  could  have  altered  their  former  opinion — 
with  what  spells  the  Catholic  Association,  Ita 
edicts,  or  exhortations,  civil  or  spiritual  could 
have  made  converts  of  the  Protestants,  he  waa 
at  a  loss  to  guess.  If  what  had  alienated  the 
friends  ot  the  Catholics,  had  at  the  same  time 
reconciled  their  Protestant  opponents,  then 
Prince  Hohenloe  muitbave  been  at  work  with 
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(alasgb).    Wlih  res|wct  U  Um 
daagen  tm  be  apprebeiidc4  from,  conccaion  to 
tke  Calkolicty  be  coo  Id  ooly  say,   therefore^ 
tfcai  if  a  large  body  of  CathoUci  were  to  be  in- 
vested witb  ei  tensive  pririleges,  and  a  certain 
BflBber  of  them  to  obtain  a  footiof  in  that 
ko«te»  an  opportunity  would  then  be  afforded 
ofacitatinstacb  questions  as  wonld  facilitate 
t)ie  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church.    The  Ca- 
tholica  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claimi  loolud 
fiu4er  tiian  to  tlie  eiyoyment  of  civil  privi- 
Irj^es.     [Here  the  bon.  member  pulled  a  paper 
Ml  of  hU  poclcet,  and  read  part  of  a  speeck] 
Mr.  0''CooaeU  says,  "  It  was  suggested  to  me, 
if  we  desuted  from  petitioning  against  Church 
Baies^  and  against  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
piriahn  where  there  is  no  Protestant  Clergy* 
wan,  or  the  building  of  churches  where  there 
ve  no  Protestant   Inhabitants — if  we  would 
confine  oar  views  and  our  ambition  to  procur- 
ing seats  for  some  half  dozen  of  our  Peers  in 
tte  House  of  Lords*  and  a  few  of  our  gentry  in 
die  Honae  of  Commons,  we  might  nave  that 
privilege   at  once ;  but  we  will  consent  to  no 
•ach  compromise.**    [At  the  words  **  payment 
ef  tithes  in  parishes  where  there  are  no  Pro- 
trstant  clergymen,"  the  hon.  member  was  in- 
termpted  by  a  general  laugh,  and  loud  cries 
of   read,  read;   the  hon.   member  betraying 
rather    an    unwillingness    to    proceed     with 
the  quotation.    On  coming  to  the  words  *'no 
Protestant  inhabitants,**    there   was   another 
laugh,  and  a  cry  of  read,  read.     The  hon. 
member  said  that  he  had  read  the  wrong  part, 
and  wasg^oing  to  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket, 
hot  the  call  of  read,  read,  being  repeated;  be 
woadered,  he  said,  at  the  impatience  of  the 
hottsc,  hot  read  the  following  extract: — **^  We 
seek  to  establish  a  holy  alliance  between  the 
Ettgl^  throne  and  the  Iriih  people  ;  and,  so 
foog  as   the   mockery  exists  of  making    the 
people   pay   church-rates   where  there  is  no 
cbnrch,  and  the  tithe  where  there  is  no  parson.** 
— ^When  the  hon.  member  came  to  the  words 
**  thhe  where  there  Is  no  parson,**  he  was  dis- 
posed to  itop,  but  there  was  another  general 
cry  of  read,  read,   and  loud  and  continued 
laoghler.     The   bpn.  member  put  away  the 
aewspa|^r  from  which  he  was  reading.    He 
dMneootloned.]    The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
ware  Tory  loud.    He  would  confess  that  he  had 
watched  the  progress  of  such  things,  and  they 
went  OB  hair  by  hair  (great  laughter).    The 
hoa.  member  said   a  ftw  words  more,  and 
apologised  for  addresiing  the  house. 

Mr.  Fimnkett  said,  be  had  long  since  made 
nphbnslnd  on  this  question.  With  deep  and 
intonae  feelings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best 
ri^bfs  of  the  empire,  bis  decided  and  inalien- 
me  conviction  was,  that  this  measure  could 
ao4  be  too  speedily  carried — that  no  time  was 
too  early  for  its  adoption  i  and  none  could 
arrive,  when  it  should  not  have  his  most  zealous 
■a|»port  (cheers).  Witb  respect  to  what  had 
Ihllea  from  bis  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor- 
General),  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  time, 
why  did'  he  call  upon  tnose  who  differed  from 
Mm  to  condder  that  part  of  the  consideration  ? 
At  what  time  would  be  be  prepared  to  declare 
hb  cottsent  to  such  a  motion  as  this  (bear,  bear, 
and  a  lavgb)  ?  He  feared  that  his  learned 
IHeiA  had .  made  np  bis  mind  to  a  per- 
pettal  opinion,  which  would  render  any  argu- 
wmad  as  to  the  ei^pediency  of  time  a  use^ss 
WMto  of  words.  If  it'be  a  time  of  calm — if  the 
he  Min,  if  there  bo  no  agitation  among  the 
ly  be  wUI  tell  you — nom  fuieia  tnooare 
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calls  for  avch  a  diacMsloa;    If  the 
ocean  rages  and  the  wind  blows  he  will  say  the 
storm  must  be  controlled  (hear,   hear).     So 
that  in  calm  or  In  storm,  there  would  be  no 
tioM  that  was  not  inopportune  In  his  learned 
friend's  view  of  ^m  matter.    He  (Mr.  P.)  en* 
tirely  agreed  in  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkshire,  that  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar grace  and  fltoeta  in  the  .  present  time. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Catholic  body  had 
boon  induced,  by  what  he  fek  to  be  a  arasl 
painfhl  neceiaity,  to  enact  a  measure  of  re« 
■trictfoni   it  was  thorefbre  just  the  time  to 
show  the  Catholics  generally,  that,  notwith« 
standing  this  aeceiaity.  Parliament  was  still 
ready  to  consider  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
He  solemnly  asanred  the  -house,  that  if  be 
thought  this  measure  could  risk  in  any  de« 
gree  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  In- 
stead of  being  its  advocate,  he  should  he  found 
among  the  ranks  of  its  warmest  oppooentSi  But 
he  thought  the  measure  eminently  qualified  to 
rapport    that    church.      Some    allusion  had 
been  made   to  former  bills,  and  amon^  the 
rest  to  one  of  his  own,  respecting  this  sabjeet  f 
and  to  show  how  clearly  on  all  these  occiuiona 
the  security  of  the  Established  Chnreb  waa 
provided  for,  he  would  read  a  paragraph  fromUa 
own  bill  of  ISSI,  which  wascopied  from  the  pre- 
ceding bill  of  Mr.  Grattaa  i  it  was  as  follows  s— 
**  And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, and  goverament  thereof,  and  likewise  the 
Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  doctrines,discipline,and^vcrnment  thereof, 
are,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Scotland, 
severally  and  respectively,  permanently  and 
inviolably  established  in  these  realms.**    Could 
it  be  said  that  no  adequate  provision  bad  been 
made  for  the  security  of  the  Established  Chureh  } 
His  learned  Iriond  (the  Solicitor-General)  had 
failed  to  show  that  the  measure  was  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution :  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  constitution  was,  that  it  had  no 
unbending  principles,  no  positive  regulations, 
but  adapted  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  society  as  they  arose.    The  claim  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  to  he  admitted  membera 
of  a  free  representative  government"to  be  ad* 
mitted  to  institutions  the  advnntages  of  which 
belonged  equally  to  every  sul\|ect  of  that  go- 
verament   ile  did  not  say  that  the  principio 
wonld  admit  of  no  exception  or  control,  or  tnat 
these  advantages  formed  part  of  a  great  com- 
mon which  had  been  left  unencloae<L    There 
was  nothing  in  the  social  fobric  concerning 
which  he  would  veatare  to  make  that  assertion. 
Even  the  enioyment  of  natoral  rigfate  mast  in  a 
state  of  soctety  be  qualified  with  conditions  i 
but  these  conditions,  ought  only  to  be  Imposed 
in  the  degree  which  would  he  the  most  likely  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  righte  and  privileges 
of  alL    Whether  the  righte  eiyoyed  by  indivi- 
duals were  of  the  character  of  natnrai  or  of 
chartered  righte,  they  were  liable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  general  expediency.    But  then  the 
expediency  must  be  clearly  and  anqnestioo- 
ably  made  out    He  directed  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
ancestors  had  thought  it  necessnry  to  limit  those 
rights  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  respect  to 
Roman  Catholics.     At  the  refonnatiM   the 
main  object  was  to  protect  the  righte  of  the 
throne  against  the  claims  of  a  foreign  power» 
and  agatost  the  disaffection  of  those  salgecte 
who  might  reserve  their  allegiance  for  that 
foreign  power,  to  the  detriment  of  the  throftt 


■■i  t^  the  ctete  In  gwvaih  Tbe  lef  Matare 
■coordioglj  provided — ^ftnt,  for  the  alMolete 
intefftty  aad  inviolability  of  the  church ;  far- 
ther, for  thespiritnai  prerofative  of.  the  eroim, 
ferhlddiog  at  tbe  Mae  tIaM  the  ezerciie  of  any 
•tber  than  the  establitbed  rcli^on.  These 
provisions  of  the  legislatare  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  claims  of  tbe  Pope,  or  any  odiet 
nreign  power,  te  interfere  with  tbe  Church. 
0ld  thev  hear  at  the  present  day  of  any  claim 
Ao^hat  interference,  to  the  right  of  deponing 
kings,  or  dissolvidc  the  allegiance  of  Aeir  tnb- 
Jects  t  Wa«  that  believed  or  asserted  by  any 
■MUi  in  eliier  kingdom  I  Those  enactments 
were,  therefore,  gradually  done  awai^  The 
law  fi»rb!dding  the  exercise  of  any  ether  reli- 
gion was  done  away  by  the  repeal  of  tbe  act 
against  recasancy  |  Cherefers  the  act  of  uni- 
fermity,  was  at  an  an  end^  and  In  decMing  what 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  Catholics  tn  the 
present  day,  we  ought  not  to  act  upon  (he  alarms 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  refoRDStion. 
The  wMom  of  our  ancestors  watdied  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  took  fteir  mensofes  accord- 
ingly. In  tbe  reign  of  Charles,  they  observed 
a  new  danger^-a  mMmrch  careless  about  reli- 
gion, or  secretly  affsrted  to  an  unconstitatlonal 
one,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  Popish 
Boccesior.  They  provided  a  remedVf  not  adapt- 
ed entirely  t»  meet  the  evB,  bvt  the  best  tney 
onaM  devise,  which  was  Id  require  eertaia 
oaths  to  he  taken  by  those  who  were  to  take 
seats  In  Parlismeat  That  having  been  found 
Insatlclent  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  who 
openly  maintained  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion against  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
his  people,  the  legislature  prudently  shifted 
their  ground,  and  had  recourse  to  a  measure  at 
once  wise,  bold,  and  salutary.  They  drove 
the  monarch  from  the  thnme  for  violating  tbe 
c'onstitntion,  and  they  reaolved  that  the  sove- 
reign power  should  be  held  unalterably  In 
Protestant  hands  (cheers).  Did  he  deny  that 
the  throne  must  be  Protestants  Was  be  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  subvert  the  Established 
Church  because  be  was  Ae  advocate  of  the  Ca* 
thotlcs?  Ifnot,  and  the  dangers  of  the  period 
to  which  he  alluded  had  ceased  to  exbt,  he 
called  on  the  house  to  he  Just,  and  concede  to 
the  Catholics  that  equall^  of  rUhti  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  depiivea.  But  to  re- 
tnm.  What  were  the  dangers  which  after- 
wards threatened  the  establishment  2  The 
claims  of  an  exiled  family  driven  from  tiie 
thnme,  aad  the  ploli  and  agitations  of  a  dis- 
alheted  party  retained  In  Its  Interests.  He 
admitted  that  the  Roumn  Catholics  of  that 
period  wars  smpectedjustly.  All  the  former 
measures  against  tbe  Aipwtowere  continued. 
They  WM«  not  to  he  trusted  widi  honour  or 
power  hi  the  state.  They  were  coerced  in 
their  persons  and  property— were  deprived  of 
thehr  civil  right»'-and  became  sunk  and  de- 
graiM  into  that  wretched  state,  fiiom  which 
they  were  relieved  by  the  benignity  of  the  last 
reigii.  This  was  a  natural  course  of  proceed- 
ings though  he  did  not  conceive  it  a  verv  wise 
one  I  htit  it  shewed  that  our  ancestors  adapted 
their  ramsedios  to  the  evils  then  existing,  and 
presring  upon  their  apprebensionSi  In  1781, 
a  new  danger  and  a  new  dificnlty  presented 
tbemseiTeB.  Tbe  Catholics  were  so  sunk  itnd 
degraded,  that  bt  the  Aepressloii  and  privations 
impoied  npoa  them,  tbe  heart's  blood  of  the 
Btsle  was  impoverished.  The  landlord  found 
that  bts  lands  ceuM  not  be  cultiyafed-^the 
ctslrgtgt  of  labnur  were  every  where  para- 
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lyied.    If  the  annals  of'tbat  period  were  to  1»e 
properly  read  and  considered,  tbe  late  Klnff- 
would  be  for  ever  Uiustriona  in  history,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  the  especial  gratitude  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland.    That  system  of 
beneficence  which  he  introduced  had  beea  now 
in  practice  forty  years— It  had  rahied  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Irelattd  to  a  state  of  affluence 
and  respectability-4t  bad  given  them  a  per^ 
feet  equality  of  civil  rights— it  bad  enabled 
them  to  i^uHcipate  In  tbe  advantages  of  our 
famtitntloas.    What  was  the  danger  they  had 
now  to  dread?  It  wis  not  that  the  Pope  would 
attempt  to  govern  the  Church  of  England  f 
that  hb  would  arrogate  to  hhnself  the  power  of 
absolving  tbe  sulyects  of  these  realms  from 
thehr  allegiance;  not  that  any  Popish  adviser 
miitht  obtain  a  sitaation  near  the  throne  i  not 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  admitted  to  an 
equal  participation  in  the  constltation,  would 
become  bad  subjects — ^for  we  had  found  that 
even  under  all  thehr  privationa  they  had  been 
Ikithfal  and  loyal.     We  had  to  fear  not  any 
of  these  dangers,  but  danger*  of  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent kind.     The  hon.  member  for  Louth  had 
spoken  alarmlnrly  of  six,  or  ftve,  or  four  mil- 
lions of  persons  m  the  communion  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    What  be  feared  was  to  see 
four  millions— Uking  them  at  the  lowest— of 
subjects,  having  wealth,  power,  and  respecta- 
bUity  on  their  side,  awakened  to  a  feB  sense  of 
their  condition,  coming  ap  year  after  year  to 
claim  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed   by 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  retlrihg  d^ected  and 
disappoiated  continually  (load  cheers).    That 
was  the  danger  the  house  bad  to  fear.     Yet 
the  hon.  member  for  Louth  would  persbt  io 
telling  them  not  to  look  at  the  dangers  of  their 
own  times,  but  to  go  back  to  the  reformaUon, 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  tbe  revoluaon. 
He  would  say  that  the  present  danger  was  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  only  one  for  them  to  con- 
sider.   The  other  argument  proved  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  |  an  igno- 
rance of  the  use  and  uppUcation  of  the  manual 
of  history.    It  had  been  well  said  by  oaeof 
our  greatest  philosophers,  ^'  that  time  is  the 
greatest  of  all  innovators*',  (cheers).    Time 
never  slept— never  stopped  i— it  moved  on  with 
rapidity  and  with  certainty,  cbanghig  in  its 
course  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs  (cheers)i 
and  it  wns  the  province  of  human  wisdom  to 
keep  close  to  tim  wis^s  of  time— not  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  their  effect,  or  wresting 
their  course— either  would  be  an  impowibllUy 
— iNit  in  order  so  to  direct  the  government  of  a 
state,  as  to  make  its  varying  form  correspond 
with  the  varying  form  of  time  and  circumstancea 
(cheers).    If  we  went  back  to  the  necessitiea 
of  former  thnes,  in  order  to  jastify  our  l^Ma- 
tion  at  Bie  present,  day,  we  shoald  be  led  into 
groH  error  i  we  should  make  histoiy  no  better 
than  an  old  almanack  >  we  should  make  expe- 
rience no  better  than  a  swindler,  wlm  thrusta 
upon  US  a  felse  cola  which  we  utter  at  Its  ima- 
ginary value ;  we  should  make  knowledge  and 
prudence  change  their  names  for  folly  aad  do- 
tage (cheers).    He  did  not  mean  to  assert  thot 
there  were  not  many  dangers  on  tbe  present 
occasion,  but  the  question  was,,  how  to  meet 
them?     If  the  Roman  Catholics  came  in  o 
clamorous  and  turbulent  manner  »  if  they  rais- 
ed the  shouts  of  expected  trinmph,  he  should 
laugh  at  their  insolence;  if  they  came  witk 
threats  and  menaces,  be  should  despise  their 
insolent  boasting  »  If  they  came  with  force  and 
arms  he  should  meet  ihcfh  with  force,  and  easily 
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I  bnt  wben  they  cane  before  m 
ImUjIo  eolicit  jitttke— -wImii  they  ceae  be^ 
tare  etle  implore  an  equal  parlicipatieBin  the 
hlc«ia|t  of  the  Britiah  coDitUutkiii,  he  cem- 
hmed  he  had  ao  annoor  with  which  te  oppofe 
the*  (ioMl  cheert),  and  be  kaew  ef  aamede  of 
twatiaf  them  hut  that  of  takiac  them  to  his  anoa 
«f  alliM,  IHenda,  and  equals  (cbeeri)  f  as  mea 
who  wece  to  enjoy  equal  rii^ts  aod  privilcfea 
viih  hiiaeelf,  and  who  were  eordially  to  co- 
oaenie  with  bJm  for  the  defoace  and  security 
Off  this  coontry,  be  ii  at  peace  or  bo  it  at  war 
Qeaddioers).  They  were  told  thaA  there  was 
a  hai  tbaf  the  principles  of  the  coastitution 
were  imposed  to  the  adaiiiiioB  of  the  RoeuMS 
C«(helic&  He  had  road  with  eagerness— he 
had  canied  en  his  researches  with  deep  anxiety 
—he  hftd  endeavoured  hard  to  tbid  out  where 
that  pripclplo  could  he  discoTeied,  and  he  uh 
hemmj  clocl^ed  that  1m  could  not  discover 
it  11  kad  been  urged  that  there  was  a 
■slerial  difference  between  civil  and  political 
rights,  avd  that  diawnten  freui  the  Ettabliihed 
ChB«idh»  tboufh  eq|oying  tiie  eoe,  were  debarred 
6eai  the  other.  Did  not  every  day's  ezpe« 
rience  di^rove  that  assumption?  Was  not 
Ihe  kNk  usensber  for  ^oiwich  a  proof  of  the 
ceatiary  ?  Had  there  mat  been  a  Imrd  Chan* 
celfor  of  Engjaad  (Lord  Roaslyn)  who  was  a 
Dinenter}  Were  boo.  niesBbers  ifnoraot  of 
what  hid  boon  doing  in  Ireland}  Tho  test 
laws  had  there  been  repealed  for  fifty  yean» 
sad  the  disimting  influence  bade ver  tmet  been 
oa  the  dfecUne  {}9nd  cheers).  When  that  re- 
peal wae  talked  of,  there  was  great  alarm. 
Dean  Swift,  wUh  aU  hia  wit  and  talents,  felt 
sad  spoke  of  it  with  hoiror,  and  pr«^;nosticated 
fiwB  it  ths  knmediate  downfall  of  the  EsU- 
hiished  Church  and  PratestantisoL  iPor  fortv 
years  pant  it  had  not  been  heard  of»  was  al- 
woit  forj^ottea  i  and  the  Dissenters  had  ever 
•iace  declined  (cheers).  On  the  other  hand» 
the  laws  of  perMcutien  bad  renained  in  force 
ftfainrt  the  Catholics,  and  that  body  had  gooe 
OS  incrB«siog  in  numbers*  in  iofluence,  and 
U  reapcctahility  (cheers).  Bat  it  was  eaid 
Ihe  Roman  Catholics  must  not  ez|^ct  political 
pewf  r  f  that  the  constitution  prahlbitod.  Waa 
there  nothing  of  pelkicar  power  in  what  thoy 
pemcaaed  }  They  had  the  right  ef  electii« 
^anberm  to  serve  in  Parliament.  They  acted 
M  Biagwtrates;  thew  served  as  jurors.  Thia 
ceeairy  had  liberajQiy  imparted  education  to 
ihem  ;  did  aoi  that  put  tho  neana  of  poUUeal 

Cer  within  their  reach  I  Where  was.  this 
ef  difierencfl  between  civil  and  political 
peweriMrkediathoconsiitationl  Thewarssth 
if  iiit  nBuiim  apart*  he  denonnced  the  doctrine 
M  isi  wMBStinf  with  the  principles  of  our  free 
renelitnthin,  and  only  fitted  fur  the  meridian 
•f  a  despotic  government  He  once  ea- 
dcavoasod  m  defiae  civil  liberty  to  the  house  i 
hs  used  the  dcscriptioa  which  he  found  in  the 
heoks— Civil  liberty  consists  hi  doing  all  that 
whkh  the  haw  allows  you  to  do.  But  he  went 
bcyead  that.  There  was  aUw  a  oolitical  II- 
herty  which  aecured  every  maa  the  exercise 
aad  c^jaymieat  of  civil  liberty.  Qoce  adsait 
wto  o^ofy  property,  personal  ri|^ta«  and 
•mat  consequences,  and  on  whajL  pse- 
caald  they  be  eacloded  from  the  instita- 
tieas  by  which  the  whole  of  thoea  must  be 
guarded  I  It  wasaakod,  what  have  the  Bomaa 
rubatiei  to  cem^^laia  of?  They  m  only  ex- 
cla^d  liuaa  tbe  Paf  liament,  the  bench)  and 
the  oAaes  of  state  (cheers)^whitcb  meant, 
thullhef  were en^  czcludfd  firom  tbeoMkhiag 


and  admlaisterii^;  of  the  laws,  and  from  all 
posts  of  honour  and  dignity  (cheers).     Theso 
were  bagatelles,  for  which,  according  to  the 
aiigomeat,  it  was  not  worth  while  for  the  Catho* 
lies  to  contead,  and  therefpre  it  was  scarcely, 
worth  the  while  of  the    Parliament   to   ra- 
fuffo.     How  would   the   learned    gent,   who 
used  ihH  UMmnent  Hke  to  be  excluded  frons 
bis  chance  for  thete  trifling  privileges  (loud 
cheers)  1    He  begged  to  aak  if  these  were  not 
the  very  privileges  la  defence  of  whkrh  Bng** 
HshsMa  would  cheerfully  hay  down  their  Uvea 
(load  eheers)?    Did  they  stilt  talk  of  iho 
dnnger  of  adnhtiag  tko  CnlboUcs  ?    He  put  it 
to  the  booas  to  coadder  if  thev  would  willmgly^ 
see  such  a  body  represented  any  where  hul 
withfai  the  walk  of  Pariiamciit.  Shutting  them . 
out  from  Parilameat,  after  givksg  them  every 
thi«gelsotu  render  them  of  eaosequeiiee,  waa 
teaching  them  to  army  thesmelves  elsewhere. 
Somewhere  else  they  must  go,  if  the  house 
could  not  make  room  for  theas.    God  forbid 
the  recurrence  of  bad  times  I  but  it  might  hap* 
pea  that  a  bad  pdnce  might  mount  the  throne^ 
and  then*  perbape,  being  refused   admissioa 
where  they  bad  a  right  to  It,  thc^  would  rango 
thcmselvee  behind  the  threno  and  assist  iattw 
sacrifice  of  these  Uberties  in  wldsh  they  never 
participated.      Hla  learned  friend^  the   8o« 
licitor-Qeneral,  waa  satisfied  as  to  the  laity^ 
whom  he  considered  as  suiBlciently  good  sub*, 
jeets.    Tbe  danger  which  his  learned  friend 
apprehended  was  from  the  Romaa  CathoUe 
church.    He  dreaded,  in  a  country  where  the 
Dijority  differed  from  the  religion  of  the  state,. 
tbe  unreptrollable  and  all-controlling  inflnenca 
of  priests,  who  were  themselves  detached  from, 
tbe  statew  France,  it  had  been  said,  had  of  lata 
showa  herself  active  on  the  sul^ect  of  religion  i 
and  looking  at  what  might  be  her  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  great  danger* 
If  the  measure  now  proposed  had  for  its  ob- 
ject or  tendency  to  encrease  the  power  itf  tho 
Ronuui  Catholic  clergy,  then  there  might  bo 
grounds  to  pause  ajid  to  think  (he  measure  at* 
tended  with  danger.  But  had  his  learned  friend 
any  reaiedy  of  his  own,  since  he  did  not  chocaa 
theirs  }    His  was  the  old  panacea  of  trusting  to 
tima  and  pioselytisai.    Much  might  be  deao 
by  proseiy  tisnk    The  children  of  their  chlhirea 
might  aee  stmage  tbing>->they  might  see  tbe. 
portals  of  tho  constitutioa  thrown  wide  opea« 
to  ail  religiotts  persuasions.    But  that  proa* 
pact  was  remote  aad  uncertain  i   while  the 
dangers  aroand  them  wore  clear  and.  hnmineati 
So  long  as  a  Hae  of  demarcation  wascootiauod> 
between  ProtestaaU  ai»d  Cathoiica»  lo  Jo«g  the 
latter  were  aliens  to  the  st4te  i  Iq  tbe  mea». 
while  proselytism  would  ho  at  a  siaad,  for  aap 
man  who  bcicame  a  Protestant  under  such  cir« 
cnmstances  would  be  abhorred  as  ao  aUeet 
apostate.     As  to  the  measures  calculated  to« 
remedy  these  evils«  be  would  begin  by  doing 
away  grievances  t  he  would  first  relieve  theso- 
who  were  hound  by  a  common  bendoC  opptea* 
sion.    He  would  make  a  respectable  provisioa 
for  the  Irish  Roman  Cathqiic  clergv.    In  hia 
opinion   this    should  acco■tpa^y    the  bill  of 
emanaipatioo.    They  had  been  told  thai  tho 
Irish  dergy  would  not  accept  it.    He  ganrn- 
assurance,  upon  a  considerable  exaarfenoooC 
that  country,  that  they  would  receive  it  wUh 
sentimeals  of  gratitude.    Tho  RopmA  Catholit 
cleigy  would  not,  it  was  truo,  pnrchnas  a  poi^. 
maneat  provision  by  the  diiaraoe  of  haihig 
abaadoaed  their  flocks,  but  if  the  laity  were  ro. : 
Ue^ed  fiqDi  diflobliltlcg  th«»y  wQild  giahsfoUgii 
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itcceivo  it.  Tbero  was  no  daniperor  tbelrever 
attempting  to  usurp  the  ProleitanI  hierarcny. 
If  that  hierarchy  were  destroyed  to-morrowy 
and  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
iaity  won  Id  not  permit  them  to  accept  it  Ho- 
■oorable  members  vrbo  knew  any  thing  of  Ire- 
land must  know  the  opposition  which  would  be 
made  by  the  laity  to  the  resumption  of  power 
and  tithes  by  their  own  clergy.  But  if  the 
Protestant  clergy  persevered  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  was  it  not  com- 
pelling the  Catholics  to  oppose  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  self  defence }  He  was  a  sealons  sup- 
porter of  the  Established  Chorcb,  bnt  when  be 
bad  been  most  sealons,  be  bad  never  rendered 
it  better  service  than  in  giving  this  salutary 
warning.  If  a  foreign  enemy  were  landing  on 
the  coast  to-morrow,  the  bonse  would  not  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  any  thing  it  could  not 
concede  with  honour  and  safety  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  was  because  be  knew  no 
such  danger  existed  at  present  that  be  called 
on  them  to  do  that  which  a  sense  of  justice 
ought  to  compel  tbem  to  do  even  in  a  time  of 
the  greatest'  danger.  Let  them  not  be  told  of 
the  want  of  acquiescence  in  the  Catholic  body. 
Take  away  the  grievances  first;  then  if  the 
coocorrence  of  that  body  were  improperly 
withheld,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  power 
to  do  injury  because  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  just  complaint  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  at  present  loyal  and 
tranquil ;  they  were  determined  to  remain  so. 
They  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  feeling 
in  this  country  sufliciently  favourable  to  them, 
and  that  something  must  sooner  or  later  be 
done  for  them.  The  increase  of  wealth  and 
other  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  taught 
them  to  expect  their  freedom  with  becoming 
patience.  If  France  or  any  other  power  spe- 
culated on  dividing  Ireland  from  the  empire 
they  deceived  themselves  grossly.  The  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  would  rally  round  the  constitu- 
tion at  their  approach.  Why  ?  Because  the 
laws  passed  in  toe  last  thirty-five  years  bad  im- 
parted to  them  advantages  which  they  would 
not  risk,  much  less  exchange,  for  the  chances  of 
foreign  rule.  But  he  wished  for  something 
from  them  beyond  loyalty  i  he  wanted  their 
affection  and  cordiality,  and  their  unrestrained 
confidence ;  and  he  would  obtain  these  by  giv- 
ing tbem  an  equal  participation  in  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution  (loud  and  continued  cheers). 
Mr.  Ped  did  not  find  all  the  argumentabe  bad 
heard  suflicient  to  induce  him  to  deviate  from 
the  course  be  had  uniformly  pursued.  He 
thought  the  bon.  hart  in  bb  able  and  concilia- 
tory speech,  bad  introduced  the  question  on  its 
true  grounds— on  the  grounds  of  positive  treaty, 
natural  rights,  and  political  expediency  s  and  in 
that  order  he  would  examine  hisargumentiL  If  in 
the  first  place  there  really  existed  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established  bv 
•olemn  treaty,  he  should  be  disposed  to  treat  it 
with  the  utmost  deference.  But  be  denied  that 
the  Catholics  could  claim  any  privileges  on  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  or  that 
any  privileges  bad  been  wilbholden  in  violation 
of  its  terms.    He  would  not  now  enter  into  the 

auestion  whether  the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
!neen  Anne  was  an  infraction  of  that  treaty. 
He  admitted  that  that  statute  was  an  niyusti- 
fiable  measure ;  bat  the  bonse  must  consider 
that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  against  the  Ca- 
tholics for  what  they  had  done  while  in  posses- 
sion of  political  power.  By  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  the  Roman  Catholics  were  exempted 


from  all  molestatloo  on  acconnt  «f  their  roll 
gioos  tenets :  by  otber  articles  they  might  claim 
the  privileges  of  property  on  taking  no  oath 
but  that  of  allegiance.  The  bon.  hart  extended 
their  right  to  a  claim  that  the  Roman  Catbolica 
should  be  entitled  to  the  etyoyment  of  oflice  ob 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  onlys  that  be 
denied,  and  rested  bis  denial  upon  the  speech 
of  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  speak  in  the  Hoase 
of  Lords  against  the  bill  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  Popery.  The  whole  of  bis  argument 
went  to  show,  that  the  six  objectionable  claasea 
of  the  act  were  an  infraction  of  the  rights  not 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  the  Diasentera. 
Yet  he  was  Solicitor  to  James  II.,  and  em- 
ployed in  drawing  np  the  treaty  of  Limericlu 
^  The  lOth,  1  Ith,  12th,  ISth,  and  14th  clanws  of 
the  bill,*'  said  he,  ^'relate]  to  offices  and  employ* 
ments,  which  the  Papists  of  Ireland  cannot 
hope  for  the  eigoymeot  of,  otherwise  thna  by 
grace  and  la vour  extraordinary:  and  therefore  do 
not  so  much  affect  tbem  as  it  does  the  ProtetCaat 
Dissenters,  who,  if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  are 
equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bearing 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  lawa 
of  the  land,  they  are  as  indisputably  entitled  at 
any  otber  their  Protestant  brethren  i  and  If 
what  the  Irish  did  in  the  late  disorders  of  the 
kingdom  made  them  rebels — which  the  presence 
of  a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to  own, 
and  swear  obedience  to,  gave  tbem  a  reason- 
able colour  of  concluding  it  did  not — yet  surely 
the  Dissenters  did  not  do  any  thing  to  make 
tbem- so,  or  to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  than  other  Protestants.  What- 
ever the  Papists  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
served, the  Dissenters  certainly  stand  as  clean 
in  the  face  of  the  present  Government  as  any 
other  people  whatsoever :  and  if  this  is  all  the 
return  they  are  like  to  get,  it  will  be  but  a 
slender  encouragement,  if  ever  occasion  should 
require  for  others  to  pursue  their  example.'*  With 
respect  to  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  natural 
right,  it  had.  been  agreed  that  the  legislature 
bad  no  more  right  to  exclude  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  oflice  than  to  divest  them  of  their 
property :  but  be  could  not  allow  that  the 
sntyects  of  this  country  bad  any  such  claim  aa 
an  abstract  right,  and  be  did  not  believe  that 
the  doctrine  had  been  maintained  until  the  year 
I790L  Previously  to  the  reformation  there  had 
been  no  dissent,  and  consequently  no  motive  to 
exclude  f  no  reason  for  frauds  or  checks :  b«t 
ever  since  the  reformation-* for  900  ycara — 
that  oath  had  been  enforced  vrhieh  bad  operated 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  a 
for  as  the  uractice  of  the  constitution  was  con- 
cerned, it  bad  gone  in  contradiction  of  the  doc- 
trine advanced  by  his  learned  friend.  And 
when  it  was  said  that  this  principle  of  exdntioo 
had  existed  from  a  period  comprising  aboat 
150  years  past,  he  must  deny  such  proposition 
(hear,  hear),  for  in  his  judgment  it  had  its  ori- 
gin with  the  first  rise  of  dissent  in  matters  of 
religion.  But  let  the  house  inquire  a  little  what 
bad  been  the  doctrine  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  in  respect  of  this  exclusion  from  civfl 
offices.  He  had  before  bad  occasion  to  refer  to 
certain  opinions  which  he  was  sure  would  bo 
received  with  the  highest  respect,  partlcalarljr 
by  bon.  gents,  on  the  oppoeite  tide.  He  would 
now  allude  to  a  former  conference  of  thb  bouse 
with  the  Lords,  on  this  verv  tulject  of  right 
and  capacity -as  to  civil  6mce9.  It  ml^tt  be 
proper  to  premise,  that  the  Lords  bad  olyected 


to  m  10  wUcb  «ilj«cted  to  certain  peiialtiet 
«lip  Aovid  appear  to  tiaye  been  guilty  of 
"     1  tonfonnity. .  Amobg  other  importaat 
diey  declared,  at  tblf   conference^ 
tkai  **  Tbeir  lordships  looked  on  the  power  of 
drmairftng  i|nalifications  for  offices  of  trust  to 
be  omt  so  aataially.  lodged  with  the  legislature, 
that  withant  t»eing  required  to  aasign  any  rea- 
sua  ior  ii»  but  on  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
however  dittaat  it  might  be,  every  CrOTem- 
ment  n%lit  put  such  restralntSyand  re|ulate  by 
s«cb  rule*  the  entering  into  offices  of  trojii  as 
they  ahoald  see  sufficient  cause  foir.   But  penal- 
lies  m»d  punisbmeats  were  of  a  diBerent  na- 
ture Ivom  such  restraints.**    Now  could  any 
thiii^  be  asore  clearly  laid  down  than  this  dis- 
tioclloa  between  penalties  and  disquiUifications 
For  •Ace— ^between  punishments  aud  disabili- 
ties ?    That  was  managed  by  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire i  the  Earl  of  Peterborough;  Bnmett, 
Bidiop  of  Salisbury  |   Lord  Halifax,  and  the 
gTe«t  Lord  SomerSr  (hear,  hear).     But  if  this 
•aihusity  would  not  satis^  his  rt.  hon.  friend, 
wittt   woold  he  say  to  that  article  in  the  Act 
»f  UnH>in    ifith  Scotland,   by    which  Roman 
Cathollts    were   permanently  excluded    from 
certain  fl^flices  in  Scotland  ?    If,  as  it  had  been 
eooteBded^  there  were  an  inherent  natural  right 
la  »embers  of  the  community  to  claim  office, 
■ad  thai  right  were,  as  itliad  been  represented, 
aoalqgova  to  Upe  right  of  property,  was  it  pos- 
Mble  to  conceive  that  the  great  men  who  framed 
tile  Act  of  Union  wfth  ScoUand  would  have  ever 
Btro4nce4  into   that  important  measure  the 
priaciplc  of  exclusion,  without  reference  to  the 
d^ogera  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
wiission  i    And  yet,  without  any  of  those  im- 
B^diato  dangers  from  the  power  and  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  about  \vbich  the 
n.  hnn.  gient.  had  spoken  as  the  only  causes 
that  rvuld  justify  such  a  measure  now,  the  law 
of  excln«i«!n  was  introduced  into  that  Act  of 
Vaiaa*    Tie  wished  that  the  hounte  wonld  look  at 
the'drbates  of  Parlinrnenl  M)  the  years  1771  and 
1774,  on  the  QoeW'c  Act.    jpari  ^amden  and 
L«4^^^^  ^^^  contended,  **  that  the  oath 
oT  csiprrnftttCY  was  the  great  charter  of  the  esto- 
bi;»hed  retigion  of  the  kingdom."     How  could 
chne  cqinnibos  be  reconciled  ^ith  the  doctrine 
<if  nalBtal  ng^t }     It  must  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  in  ib/B  conference  already  referred  to,  the 
liwdi  acknowledged  that  exclusion  by  law  from 
o(^r  waa  one  of  the  severest    punishments 
■hid  coald  be  inflicted  on  any  class  of  sub- 
jects (cheers  fironi  the  Opposition).    But  at  a 
sl9I  mofc  recent  period  of  our  history,  1790, 
mkem  lifir^  were  some  very  important  discus- 
sisn  oMkc  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  Bir.  Pitt  did 
oat  s»piuert  the  principle  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent. 
111^  M-mddressed  the  honse  this  night.  And  yet 
itr.'  Pm'  wnn  the  warm  friend  of  the  Roman 
CMfe^    dalmi.      Mr.  Pitt   said,   '•  that  if 
iji^ml  were  entortamed  of  any  one  of  the 
Aiif  hnmcbm  of  the  constitution*  it  ought  to 
he  'djfectid  against  the  executive.    The  per- 
*d  by  the  test  laws  laboured  under 
#C  stigma ;  but  it  was  the  po^cy  of  pri- 
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V^'m,  Mupect  to  eligiViUty  to  the  offices  in 
^|«ti|PiP*  If  this  doctrine  of  exclnsioa  wa^  not  to 
9€  4^fai^  OM  soch  principles,  oii  what  grounds 
VM  ^^ttii^  excluston  of  the  Pro(esiant  sub- 
jacf  Mft  ^  eixerciso  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  W  ^fcsdedr  The   theory  of  the   con- 


ttitnthMi  was  this— that  no  man  wAt  to  be 
bound  by  laws  to  wUch  he  himself  did  not  as« 
sent — that  no  laws  were  to  bind,  in  the  passing 
of  which  he  had  not  a  veto.     But  did  not 
every  hon.  gent  know,  that  practically  speak- 
ing all  this  was  not  true  }    On  what  principle, 
again,  was  it  that  no  man  could  sit  in  that 
house  unless  he  were  possessed  ofaOOjL  a-year? 
If  the  doctrine  maintained  by  his  rt.  hon*  friend 
were  true,  whv  might  'not  the  man  of  2001.  a* 
year  sit  there  (hear,  hear)  ?    Or  why  might  not 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  send  him  f 
He  contended  that  the  sUte  had  a  right  to  ex- 
clude on  anv  apprehension  of  danger:    He 
might  make  history  a  miserable  almanack,  or 
convert  experience  into  a  swindler  who  passed 
base  coin ;  but  if  he  were  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  baronet  he  should  derive  no  benefit 
from  history,  no  lessoji  from  experience  t   he 
should  neither  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past  nor 
a  prospect  of  the  future.    He  therefore  fek 
himseli  compelled  to  deny  the  exii>tenee  of  the 
supposed  abstract  right ;  and  though  he  did  not 
feel  himself  conclusively  hound  by  the  existonce 
of  former  laws,  yet  where  he   found  a  law 
had  been  passed  900  years  ago  to  guard  against 
dangers  which  he  thought  were  still  to  be  ap- 
prehended, he  would  not  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  law  till  it  was  proved  to  him  that  these 
dangers  no  longer  existed.  Exclusion  from  ad- 
missibility to  office,  was,  he  admitted,  a  serions 
evil ;  but  it  was  a  much  less  evil  than  those 
which  would  follow  upon  its  removal :  and  tbia 
brought  him  to  the  third  branch  of  the  questioot 
the  political  expediency  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed.   The  object  of  the  hon.  hart,  he  pre- 
sumed, was  to  invest  (he  Ronmn  Catholics  with 
admiggibllity  to  office,  with  a  feir  share  in  the 
framing  and  administration  of  laws;  and  the 
4|ue6tion  was,  whether  the  proposed  measure  of 
relief  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity ?    If   he    (Mr.    P.)    thought   that    it 
would — if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  bav- 
'\usi  passed  it,  there  woold  be  an  end  of  those 
unhappy  animobities  which  all  persons  must 
uuite  in  lamealing^hc  would  not  oppose  any 
thcorv  of  the  constitution  to  such  an  immense 
prartical    advantoge.      It    was   because    he 
doubted  whether  the  removal  of  disabilities 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  re-establishing  tran- 
quillity, that  he  opposed  the  motion.    Were 
toeie  civil  disabilities  the  cause  of  those  disor- 
ders which  had  so  long  ravaged  Ireland  ?    If 
they  were,  how  happened  it  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  wlfere  the  numbers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  of  the  Protestants  were  more 
nearly  baUnced  than  in  other  part  of  Ireland-— 
the  Insnrrectiotn  Act  had  never  been  enforced  I 
In  fact)  the  removal  of  disabilitiesy  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  removal  had  yet  been  carried^ 
had  never*  UUierto,  had  the  eJfect  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  people.    In  179S,  the  Roman  Oatho- 
iica  confined  thamselvOs  to  asking  for  admission 
to  the  magistracy,  and  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  freeholds  of  181.  a-year.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  was  confirmed  to  them  to  the  full 
extent  in  which  it  was  eiyoyed  by  the  Protes- 
tants; and  forty-shilling  Catholic  freeholders 
were  created,  in  all  respecto  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Protestant  freeholders  i  besides  this,  Ro- 
nmn Catholics  were  admitted  to  serve  on  grantf 
juries.    But,  since  these  concessions,  had  the 
religious    animosities    of    Ireland    been    at 
all  allayed}     He  knew  hon.    gents,    on  the 
other  side  would  probably  answer,  **  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done  while  any  thing  was 
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withheld  $  and  the  true  secret  ef  conciliation' 
consisted  in  rendering  Roman  CathoKcs  and 
ProtetCants  equal  in  all  civil  respects,  and  in 
removing  all  Catholic  disabilities"  (hear,  from 
the  Opposition).    Still  it  would  be  impossible 
Co  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics,  even  if  their 
claims  should  be  acceded  to,  that  the  distribo- 
tfa>n  of  oilicies  was  made  without  partiality  or 
AtTOur  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  of  Govern- 
ment, when  there  were  no  loufer  any  lej|;al 
grounds  of  exclusion.    They  would  entertain  a 
jealousy  of  the  Government,  and  consider  the 
^exclusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  however  acci- 
'dental,    a  personal  measure.     It  would  ap- 
pear   that    there     were     In    Ireland    about 
4,509/)00    Roman    Catholics,    and    1,800,000 
Protestants.     Here  was  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  numbers.    But  the  landed  property 
fMssessed    by    the    Protestants    was    as    to 
4hat  possessed  by  the  Catholics  in  the  proper- 
tion  of  about  90  to  1.    It  had,  indeed,  been 
stated  as  high  as  fiO  to  1 1  but  perhaps  it  was 
safer  to  take  the  former  estimate.    Was  he  to 
•be  told,  that,  retaining  the  religion  of  the  mino- 
rity as  the  religion  of  the  state,  it  would  be  safe 
to  allow  the  miyortty  to  come  into  an  equal 
-participation  with  them  of  rights  and  power 
{bear,  hear)  ?    It  was  to  be  recollected  that 
•the  tempcffallties  of  that  state  religion  were 
once  possessed  by  that  majority :  and  as  long 
as  that  was  the  case.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  content  with 
what  they  could  get  by  the  mere  concession  of 
their  claims  to  be  relieved  of  civil  disabilities 
(hear,  hear).    As  to  the  security  of  an  oath,  he 
did  not  at  all  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  not 
believe  a  Roman  Catholic  upon  his  oath  ;  but 
it  must  still  be  asked,  with  what  feciiDg.n — if  he 
Were  actuated  by  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a 
man — would  he  look  at   the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, its  church,  and  its  clergy  ?    Would  he 
look  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  upon  the  princi- 
pal  epochs  of  our  history  (hear,  hear)  ?     At  the 
Reformation,  for  instance,  and  the  Revolution  ? 
Must  he  not  regard  the  separation  of  our  church, 
and  the  suppression  of  his  own,  as  acts  altoge- 
ther unjustifiable  ?    And  yet  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  feelings  of 
this  sort,  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Protestant  community.    The  bill  which  was 
.0  be  brought  in  would  aUmit  the  Catholic  to 
office  if  the  King  approved  the  appointment, 
and  on  equal  terms  with  the  Protestant.    Of 
what  iiyustice  would  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
have  to  complain  of,  if,  after  developing  in 
Parliament  all  the  talents  and  the  zeal  which 
might  recommend  him  to  the  most  important  posts 
In  an  administration,  the  King,  acting  upon  his 
right  of  sanctioning  or  withholding  his  appoint- 
ment, were  to  refuse  to  consent  to  his  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  such  high  official  func- 
tions i  and  yet,  whatever  might  be  his  talents, 
could  it  be  maintained  that  such  a  person  would 
be  well  qualified  to  advise  the  Crown  upon 
matters  connected   with   the   wellkre  of  the 
Church   of    England?      It   would   be   much 
better,  by  keeping  to  the  existing  law,  to  pre- 
vent difficulties  of  this  kind,  than  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  so  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.    It  was  Impossible  altoge- 
ther to  lay  out  of  view  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  itself ;  and  turning 
to  these,  he  confessed  that  he  looked  with  the 
greatest  alarm  to  the  restoration  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  power.    In  that  case,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  state 
would  be  one  of  a  new  character.    It  was  pro- 


posed to  grant  an  establishment,  add  Ainds  to 
be  voted  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  multiplied  inconveniencies   and 
animosities  that  must  arise  from  two  establish- 
ments with  almost  similar  hierarchies,  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic   prelacy   boasting  Its  apostolic 
trabsmlsslon.    In  proof  of  the  little  alteration 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioo 
seemed  1o  have  experienced  from  time,  notwith- 
standing all  its  asserted  improvement  in  the 
19th  century,  he  read  a  passage  from  a  work 
relative  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe.   Her  highness  the  Princess  Matilda 
Von    Schwartzenberg,   of    Wurtzburgh,    waa 
among  the  cures.     She  had  been  lame  from  her 
8th  to  her  17th  yenr,  and  had  vainly  expended 
on  medical  aid  80,000  florins,  but  was  cured  by 
the  Prince's  intercession.  He  inferred,  that  the 
Wurtzburgh  doctors  who  got  80,000  florins  had 
had  a  very  fine  time  of  it,  and  that  the  name  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe  could  not  be  very  popular 
among   them   (continued    laughter).     But    at 
Bamberg  the  Prince's  success  was  yet  more 
miraculous.    Four  sisters,  who  had  all  been 
confined  with  lameness  for  ten  years,  were 
cured  (a  laugh).    Councillor  Jacob,  a  council- 
lor of  state,  who  had  not  stirred  out  of  hischam- 
ber  for  some  years,  suddenly  accompanied  his 
doctor  from    the    third    story    to    the   street 
door  (a  laugh).    A  beneficed  clergyman  was 
cured   of  the  gout  while  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Bamberg,  without  ever  getting  out  of 
his  carriage  (a  laugh) ;  and  besides  these  famed 
persons,  an  upholsterer,  a  saddler,  and  a  stone- 
mason, had  been  all  operated  on  by  similar  mi- 
racles (a  laugh).    Honourable  gentlemen  might 
laugh,  if  they  pleased,  at  so  much  credulity  ; 
but  ihcy  should  know,  that' in  no  part  of  (he 
world  were  the  wonder-workings  of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe talked  of  with  more  profound  respect 
and  faith  than  In  Ireland  (hear,  hear).    The  rt. 
lion.  gent,  next  read  from  a  book,  signed  J.  K. 
L.,  but  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Doyle,  a  com- 
munication (The  Encyclical  Letter)  to  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  communion  of  Ireland,  of  the 
rescript  of  Leo  XII.,  the  present  Pope,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishops,  &c.  complaining  of  the 
mischief  c fleeted  by  Bible  Societies;  and  con- 
taining the  passage — **  The  power  of  temporal 
princes  will,  we  trust  in  the  Lard,  come  to  your 
assistance  (hear,  hear),  whose  iaterests,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  are  always  concerned  when 
yours  are  in  danger ;  for  it  never  hath  happened 
that  the  things  which  arc  Caesar's  are  given 
unto  Cesar,  if  the  things  which  are  God's  be 
not  given  unto  God.'*     if  any  thing  were  want-* 
ing  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  retain- 
ing the  oath  of  supremacy  in  this  country,  he 
should  find  it  in  the  admission  uf  such  letters 
as  these.      The  concessions  proposed    to    be 
made  would  not  allay  the  animosities  of  th* 
Irish,  or  satisfy  their  demands ;  as  indeed  Dr. 
Doyle  himself  seemed  to  think  when  he  talked 
of  the  **  ulterior  measures"  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary after  Catholic  Emancipation.    He  as- 
snred  the  house  that  he  had  no  personal  interett 
against  the  Catholics,  but  was  convinced  that 
the  welfitre  of  the  country  demanded  his  oppo* 
sitlon.    He  thought  it  would  be  j  ust  that  every 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  law  should  be  re- 
pealed.   The  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  have 
every  fisir  protection,  to  enjoy  every  liberty, 
and  be  allowed  the  possession  of  property,  and 
ought  to  eigoy  in  every  respect  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  subjects.    He  was  as  anxious  as 
any  one  to  ^uiet  all  feeliiigs  of  initatioiv  nnd 
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io  paCtf  ead  to  tkete  dfaseoiknis.  B«t  be  was 
cMfiaecrf,  Ibr  tiie  reawm  he  had  stated,  that 
the  caiaceselons  which  were  soaght  were  utterly 
iaoraipatible  with  the  wel&re  of  the  kiogdom 
(dieers). 

Mr.  Bremgkam  coald  not  allow  the  speech  of 
tfea  wt^  hdo.  gent,  oor  the  oew  topics  which  had 
iatrodoced  in  it,  to  pass  unnoticed,  not- 
the  late  hour  of  the  night.  The 
which  those  who  supported  the  mo- 
tion had  vrgcd,  remained  untouched  hy  any 
file  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  said.  The 
of  the  rt  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Af- 
snanswered,  as  he  believed  it 
rerable  (hear,  hear).  When  the  rt 
gent,  supposed  that  the  hon.  bart.  in  allod- 
iag  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  meant  to  rest 
BpoB  it  iiie  strongest  part  of  Che  case,  he  was 
misf  ken.  The  1^.  bart.  only  touched  upon  it 
becansc  it  was  in  the  petition,  and  without  lay- 
ing aoy  greater  stress  upon  it  than  it  deserved. 
Bill  BO  one  could  deny  that  in  all  the  stages  of 
the  qnestion  it  formed  «  very  important  fea- 
tare.  It  was  now  190  years  since  that  treaty 
was  Made.  It  had  been  violated ;  by  whom  he 
cared  not  s  bat  the  wrong  done  by  that  viola- 
tiaa  was  perpetuated  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
pmeat  d^y,  if  they  refused  to  fulfil  it  One 
ciaine  in  tife  treaty  promised,  in  ei press  terms, 
tlmt  tke  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
iri^s  tlwy  had  been  in  possession  of  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  1 1.  In  that  reign  they  pos* 
•naed  Ike  privilege  of  being  eligible  to  Par- 
liaawnL  They  had  access  to  all  the  offices  of 
Ike  state,  and  from  these  they  were  now  wholly 
shnt  ant.  There  was  a  pajisage  in  Mr.  Burked 
postliiiaioaa  works,  in  which  reference  was 
Bsadt?  tt»  this  treaty,  and  to  the  injustice 
ahirk  the  Catholics  sulTered  from  its  not 
kiviog  been  carried  into  effect}  the  conse- 
qaence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  precluded 
IrsHB  their  natarsl  rights,  and  from  the  benefits 
of  society.  That  brought  him  to  the  second 
head  of  tlie  rt  hon.  gent.'s  arguments,  and  he 
roolended  that  natural  rights  stood  on  the  same 
footing  an  civii  rights.  To  have  the  privilege 
of  being  elected,  as  well  as  that  of  electing, 
was  Ike  right  of  every  man  who  was  capable  of 
eserciaiBg^  it  9  and  to  say  that  a  man  who  was  in 
every  way  fit  to  serve  the  state,  who'  was,  in 
poiM  of  wealth,  abilities,  acquired  knowledge, 
and  all  aecevary  requisites,  most  competent  to 
disckafge  the  duties  of  the  station  lie  was  to  fUl 
— la  asy  that  such  a  man  should  not  be  elected 
bocansc  be  con»cientiously  believed  io  the  wor* 
iUp  of  tbe  maas,  and  in  tfaie  doctrine  of  transub- 
suatsatiofl,  was  a  wrong,  end  a  deprivation  not 
10  bo  jontified.  It  was  true  that  private  rights 
were  every  day  aacriilced  when  the  interests  of 
the  fo— innity  demanded  it :  but,  as  in  bUls  for 
nitroada  and  canals,  the  necessity  of  the  sacri- 
ioe  waa  always  first  made  iipparent.  There 
was  ••  nnck  necessity  in  the  case  of  GathoUc 
eicinfliosN  and  what  foHy  was  it  at  this  time  of 
day  to  tell  ns  that  it  was  only  from  political 
ri^ts  tke  Catholics  were  excluded  — to  say 
te  the  Catkolirs  of  the  present  day  were  not, 
like  Ikctr  aacestoni,  ousted  of  their  property, 
bpnnst  they  worriiipped  God  according  to 
tke  dirftfs  of  tkeir  consciences  —  to  tell  them 
thai  they  were  no  longer  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  dmwers  of  water  to  their  Protestant 
ii  they  were  privileged  to  eat  and 
aaA  bo  clothed  — that  they  were  no 
penecttted  and  tortured  for  their  reli- 
•Oo— and  that  all  tbe  disahUities  they 
lay  Oder  vert  snch  an  they  might  tJiereforo  en^ 


dure  without  repining}  Were  tiiey  not  shut 
out  from  all  that  dignified  and  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  men  in  society  ?  Was  not  a  broad 
distinction  drawn  between  them  and  us,  which 
made  their  lot  as  degrading  as  ours  was  splen- 
did ?  Were  not  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
honour  shut  against  them  ?  Were  not  the  en» 
trances  to  the  legislature  barred  ?  Had  they 
any  voice  in  maldng  the  laws  which  they  were 
compelled  to  obey,  or  in  the  imposition  of  the 
taxes  which  were  levied  upon  them  ?  Were 
they  not  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  and  did  they  not  endure 
all  this  because  they  dared  to  be  honest  and  to 
worship  God  accorcUog  to  tbe  religion  of  their 
ancestors  and  the  religion  of  their  own  hearts  ? 
What  worse  than  folly  waa  it,  then,  to  say  that 
these  were  only  political  disabilities — that  this 
privation  of  all  the  civil  rights  best  worth  en- 
joying could  be  justified  }  Tbe  concessions 
which  bad  already  been  made,  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  illusory.  Did  they  think  they  gave 
men  the  right  to  elect,  and  to  send  members  to 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
their  opinions, and  advocating  their  interests,  if 
they  told  them  at  the  same  time,  *'  You  have 
full  power  to  choose  whom  you  please,  except- 
ing those  whom,  of  all  others,  you  wish  to 
choose  ?'*  The  only  value  of  ibe  elective  fran- 
rhiae  was,  that  it  enabled  men  to  send  to  Par- 
liament persons  who  agreed  with  them  in  poli- 
tical sentiments.  He  would  suppose^  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Tories,  having  the  right  to  im- 
pose such  terms  on  the  VV'higs,  sbould  say  to 
them,  **  We  look  upon  }ou  all  as  damnable 
heretics ;  you  profess  political  opinions  which 
have  kept  you  out  of  power  for  60  years,  as  we 
Tories  were  kept  out  of  power  for  60  years  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  the  opinions  we  enter- 
tain. We  consider,  that  of  all  heresies  yours  is 
the  most  detestable  t  you  believe,  that  all 
power  is  held  in  trust  fur  the  people  ;  and  he 
who  thinks  this  is  *  dt  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils — let  no  such  man  be  trusted.*  If 
the  benches  on  that  side  of  this  house  should  be 
filled  with  Whigs  like  you,  no  one  could  tell 
what  might  be  tbe  consequence.  But  we  mean 
to  confer  upon  yva  the  elective  right:  you  shall 
send  whom  you  please  to  Parliament,  hut  you 
shall  select  them  fh>m  tbe  body  of  (he  Tories.'* 
The  members  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  would  little  like  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  themselves.  They  would  feel 
it  something  like  injustice  to  be  told,  **  Yon 
may  elect  whom  you  will,  excepting  persons  of 
your  own  body.  They  are  all  a  set  of  men 
whose  minds  are  narrowed  by  prejudice,  and 
darkened  by  learned  ignorance.  They  are  per- 
sons to  whom  history  is  merely  an  alma- 
nack, and  experience  a  swindler — to  whom 
knowledge  is  pedantry,  and  caution  dotage. 
They  shidl  not  be  allowed  to  take  their  places 
here,  because  they  will  oppose  every  thing 
which  tends  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
ples. You  may  choose  any  body  else  you  like, 
but  we  will  have  none  from  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford. Go  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Aberdeen,  where  there  are  many  able,  li- 
beral, and  enlightened  men.  None  of  the  pre- 
judices which  grow  so  luxnriantlv  on  the  banks 
of  Granta  or  Isis  can  have  extended  their  influ- 
ence to  them :  they  will  not  endeavour  upon 
all  occasions  to  prevent  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  (lu;ar, 
hear)."  He  did  not  think  the  members  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  would  thank  tbe  house 
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thf  such  an  eTectiTe  'franchise.  The  Catholics 
scarcely  did  so  x%hen  they  obtained  it,  although 
as  it  was  the  fi.st,  it  tvas  a  very  iaipartant  con- 
cession to  thein^  Ylhen  Lord  Bnckinghamsfalre 
(then  Major  Hobart)^  tn  the  year  H^S*  brought 
in  and  carried  a  bin,  which  had  been  rejected 
in  1790,  and  which  was  only  granted  at  laat-^as 
the  history  of  Ireland  woiuld  show  every  tlnflg 
had  been  granted — because  the  GOTefninent  was 
ita  some  difficulty,  be  was  asked  whether  he  was 
ibstnicted  to  say- thai  the  CathoKcawmitd  be  sa- 
tisfied wifli  having  lAie  elective  franchise 
Ranted  to  them  ?  Hh  'answer  w^s,  that  they 
could  not  be  sati«f!ed«  Bttt  leaving  the'hisiory 
and  the  natnral  jnHtic^bf  the"q(testioii,'he*caBJie 
fo  the  expediency  of  emancipatitig  -the  Catfao- 
Ties  from  the  disabilities  th€*y  bad  ••  long  sdf- 
fcred  under.  There  was  a  great  fhlMcy  In  the 
argument  of  the  rt.  hon.  rent.  Ascofnbiitants 
were  apt  to  do— he  looked  only  oft  th0  side  on 
which  he  fought,  and  fonrot  that  the  same-corn* 
{(Plaint  which  he  mode  of  the  vexation  on  one 
tfide,  applied  it  the  other.  For  exacmple,  nrach 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  daUj^er  whkfh  must 
arise  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  owing  to 
the  great  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  theCa- 
tholics.  This  was  exactly  what  he  (Mr.  B.)8ald. 
Hr  saw  that  they  w^ere  surrounded  by  peril,  and 
be  wished  them  to  find  their  way  out.  The  rt.  hon. 
gent,  saiv  it  too,  but  he  said,  *^  Let  os  do  no- 
thing,  and  wait  the  event.'*  But  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  said,  have  not  the  Catholics  power  now  ? 
They  had  not  that  power  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  of  Hhich  he  brlleved  they  neither 
Would  nor  could  make  any  improper  use.  If 
they  were  admitted  to  that  house,  the  stigma 
tvhtch  rested  upon  them  would  be  removed,  and 
a  general  conciliation  would  be  effected.  His 
belief  was,  that  if  as  many  Catholics  as  could 
be  supposed  should  be  returned  to  Parliament, 
thirty  or  forty  for  example,  not  one  proposition 
against  the  Church  would  proceed  from  them. 
Tbe  Pissentei^,  of  whom  there  were  as  many 
In  number  out  of  doors  as  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  only  four  or  five  of  their  body  in 
the  house,  and  from  them  no  proposals  bad- ever 
been  made  of  a  nattire  hostile  to  tile  church 
establishment  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  the  statement  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had 
made  respecting  the  supposed  effect  #bfch  the 
intra  ele»  of  Prince  Hobenlohe  had*  proceed. 
Tf  he  had  wanted  an  antidote  to  the  alarm 
wjiich '  tbe  rt.  hon.  gent,  bad  attempted  to 
excite,  be  should  have  thought  he  had  foiind  it 
in  the  pamphlet  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent  bad  so 
gravtfly  read  to  the  h-^nse.  Would  any  body 
believe  that  an  assembly  of  educated  men,  with 
hi]  their  Protestant  prejudices  in  their  bosoms, 
could  be  influenced  by  such  trumpery  fana- 
f  icism  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  admis- 
sion of  a  few  lords  into  one  house,  and  of  com- 
moners into  the  other,  would  have  the  effect  of 
Overthrowing  Dr.  Middletoii's  Pfee  Inquiry, 
and  induce  a  belief  in  the  stories  of  the 
tures  performed  on  a 'saddler,  on  a  princess, 
«nd  on  a  gouty  old  man  ?  If  this  pamphlet 
Were  the  most  seductive  of  all  the  legends 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  vomited  forth — 
Bnd  be  could  assure  the  rt.  hon.  geiit.  that  there 
Vere  many  most  ingenious  productions  —  be 
Would  pick  out  three  of  the  weakest  men  la 
the  house— he  meant  on  hisliide  of  the  hoitSe-*— 
■where  the  men  must,  of  necessity,  be  weak, 
kince,  although  they  had  no  test  act  applied  to 
ihein,  they  had  kept  out  of  office  for  sixty  years; 
to  these  three  he  would  add  six  others  n^om  out 
of  the  haase,  all  of  whom  should  pore  ovOr  it 


for  a  wholb  calendar  ittoathy'ttiid'tlny  itfkfkl 
not  only  be  neither  converted  nor  pervetted^ 
but  confirmed  in  their  faith  by  tie  peroaal. 
The  rt.  hon.  gent,  bad  read^  loov  wHb  a  trinaf^ 
phant  air,    a  declaration  of  Pope  Leo  X IT;, 
in  which  he  expressed .  his  oapeMatiOfts  that 
Bible  Societies  would  be  (rat  ^wn  by  Geo.'I  V. 
aad  odwr  tempf»ral  princes.   Bot  the  Pspe  wag  , 
not  aloOe  In  his  wish  to  prevent  the  disseisiDa-. 
tioB  of  the  Bible  without  tooto  or  rimwimt. 
The  same  aentiments  were  avowM  by  the  heads 
of  the  Ubiveraltios  f  and  he  had.  read  a  clover 
but  ifljiidlclbus  pani(Milet  by  the  Archblifiop  of 
Canterihirv's  chsplatn,  in  wbkh  this  ftomifib 
doctrine    whs    .laborifwaly  enforced.     Wero 
thei^  MlMasentilrB  in  that  bonse  who  hold 
irffices  ?    In  «ertsio  cases  were  not  the  •idi- 
nary testa  dispensed  with  by  law?    Had  this 
country  never  seen  a  Lord  Chancellor,  withtlie 
patronage  of  the  Church  in  his  hand;  profoM^g 
the  doctrines  of  a  ProsbyterUm  ?     Had  thin, 
tovntry  never  seeu  a  state  nlidstor  who  wat 
Imbned  with  the  b«*^^  of  8ecin«B,as  the  esta* 
blishod  Chlnrah  called  H^  All  these  thoy  migkt 
have  had  In  olBce,  sobie  of  thomibey  certsinly 
had,  wibtdlngali  the  power  of  tho  Stato,  diraet- 
ing  the  monarch  in  all  his  measarea  f  and  had 
any  danger,  during  these  periods,  menaced  the 
safety  of  the  Church  ?  Had  his  hon.  friend  near 
1dm  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  ever  made  any  attempt  to 
undermine    the    interests    of  the  Establisdied 
Church?     Had  any  Dissenter  who  had  ever 
entered  that  house,  made  such  an  effort  ?    N^o. 
Years  had  revolved — verj*  nearly  a  century  had 
passed  by  since  that  body  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  (hose  privileges  which  the  Cisthoncs  now 
called  for— and  no  such  attempt  had  ibey  made 
during  that  period.     And  yet  they  were  now 
told — ay,  gravely  told — ^that  right,  and  justice, 
and  expedience,  must.  In  the  case  of  tne  Ro- 
man Catholics,  be  thrown  aside,  becaose,iltbey 
were  restored  to  their  privileges  as  freemen,  the 
Church  would  be  in  danger  (bear,  hear).    But 
had  the  Catholics  no  power  at  this  momeat  ? 
He  entreated  the  house  to  consider  the  sabjert 
in  that  point  of  view.  They  had  power  as  great, 
in  decree,  as  if  they  were  admitted  into  Par- 
liament i  hot  of  a  much  worse  quality.  It  was, 
at  present,  a  dangerous— it  might  become  a  mis- 
chievotis,    a  -  fatal  power.      Let  the   legis- 
Jatni^«  then,  convert  it  into  a  regular,  constitu. 
tional,  proper  power  |   and  there  wat  an  end 
of  the   danger.     He  would  name  no  man^ 
hot  this  he  woold  say,  that  greater  natural 
abilities,  more  acquired  talents^  finer  okill, and, 
what  he  woold  very  much  dread  to  oncoanter  fa 
On  opponent,  nicer  discretioB,  he  never  sair 
displayed,  in  a  more  extensive  degree,  than  by 
those  who  BOW  conducted  the  affairs  of  th« 
Roman  Catholics  (hear,  hear).    He  apeko  not 
merely  from  pubUc  report,  but  also  froai  pri- 
vate knowledge.     Men  so  accomplisbod — m> 
richly  endowed  by  natnre-^so  lOuch  Improved 
by  «tudy-^blu^ked  by  their  conntrymon,  he 
cared  bot  Whether  six,  orifive,orfoar millloiia 
— Hmcirmen,  it-must  be  admitted,  possoased 
power.  '  That  whidi  he  had  described  waa 
power,  or  bO  knew  not  'What  poWer  was.    Tho 
power  whMlrt^osi^  perMiis  WieldOd  Was  dread- 
ed by  the^  GoyeritiOdBt.  •  WSy'^tfdlio  aaoert 
that  it  was-  'IWead^f  }    BOOairffte,  W^OAtHil  tbat 
power    the  - -govehuneiftt   brdllo  ilk>il|jli  -the 
principles  of  the  'cdriitHi*tlO«,'-dfid'i«»icted 
mischievbuB  and  revollibg-'laws*    Ats^jMMAcaii 
was  ^**  Give  to    those  p^ple-^Adfir  4»fa^th* 
r^hti    yon  tbtis  take  fiMt  |i0wer4lto0i 'twill. 
Iiet   tiie  BIS  iaHHoiii  bo  Ottty  •  atfllllitoo-i    if 
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«r  liMfc  Act  tbu*  and .  all  tkit  natiinial 
iidf  t  all  tUs  ao^nked  abillty-«U  thii  prMS 
ftaed  tktll-^ftll  Ihis  iiicely4mlaJBced  diicMtioA, 
iriU-b«ezccled  lor  your  aerTice--will  noiw^r 
^  wielded  a«|iJiitt  yon"  (bter,  iKkr).  Tbe 
eloMBti  of  strife  and  confolioki  were  aUwy adJ 
The  cae^pet  wlaoh  ofteii«cconipaiiiBd  .|ioliticiil 
diaappoliiUii«Bt*  the  fire  which  always  attoaded 
reU^lMis  seal,  ^ad  the  discdliteiit  which  a  re- 
fnaal  of  jastice  Bknsl  ever  cageodeis  .di^ht 
wWb  ponhined,  .produce,  the  Host .-fdArful 
elects,  fljs  remedy  was  piaia  aad  radonal — 
**  Take  all  those  eleaielilB  into  your  ^wo  bands 
i— work  them  properly— ^Mitrbl  tBern,.  not  by 


hands,    penttted    eft^rfiaMy  in    ^rpetratUig 
wrong,  instead   of  doin|^  justice.     And  he 
thought  that  if  die  nteasnre  new  ]^ro posed  were 
not  caMed,  the  peace  of  Iref&nd  would  be 
plated  in  jeopai'dy.    He  ealHestly  and  solemn- 
ly entreated  die  liousetb  take  that  o)>portunity, 
ivhile  a  measure  <it  a  dii^rent  description  was 
pending  in  another  place,^  to  adopt  a  Hne  of 
,  policy  ^hicli  ^buld  tknprove  the  state  of  Ire- 
bnd'Wonld  rctoncile  (he  Cathnlic  aUdPro- 
[  tekumi  hod^,'and'W6uldput  ai),end  to  all' those 
IkrtlMis  and  dlAsensltins  vrbich  had  so  I<mg'dis-> 
tracted  tfaat'coiAtftry  (bear/ hear). 
'  Sir  C,  ^W^6i  <^posed  the  tnotlon,  bn  the 

^__^ ^     ,  ^ ^    ground  that  the  Catholic  Arisodation  thk^atened 

coerciott  bat  by  kindness— «Uitet  dieia  to  you  f  that  if  Eua&tipatloh  Siirere  tot  granted  vol un- 

ti^rily,  they  wonld  colnpertHe  bddse  to  concede 
that'nxeasbfe. 

Sir  F,  Bitrdeit  Imting  briefly  replied,  the 
house  divided,  allien  tlie  numbers  were — 

For  the  motion,  247-— Against  it,  Sd4— Ma- 
jority, 18. 


by  bcaofits,  instead  of  repealing  them  by  ia- 
jaric^i  and  do  longer  will  yoa  lie  .down  ortder 
the     a,wprefacnsion    of    oigfally  jiiisnrrection'* 
{hear*  bear).     The  rt.  hon.  gent  -aaid,  erven 
tf  bm  were  a  friend  to  this  measure,  he  would 
not  he  fUgktened  into  it.    This  was  the  worst 
of  all  pusaible  argameintL    Why  should  any 
man  say,  **  1  will  abstain  from  doing  right,  be- 
canac  it  is  boldly  demanded}"    It  was  de- 
grading lor  a  man,  through  fear,  to  submit  to 
do  that  which  he  ought  not  to  do ;  and  was  it 
aot  equally  degrading,  from  a  principle  of  ob- 
stinacy, to  refuse  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to 
do  f    He  Would  put  this  argument  of  not  being 
tbvateoed  into  compliance,  to  those  who  were 
a  ell-wishers  to  the  measure.    If  they  adopted 
the  arguflieDt,  they  would  in  effect  say,  ^*  I  wish 
to  carry  the  measure ;  but,  alas  I  you  frigbien 
me  !**     It  was  declaring,  '«  We  wish  fur  (be 
aeasare,  and  ihe  legislature  is  hound  to  listen 
to  the  proposition  «  but  the  present  is  a  time  of 
danger,  and  we  «UI  not  concede  this  measure 
eo  compulsion.**   This,  howe  ver,  was  a  fallacy. 
Ko  govemnseat,  no  legislature,  need  fear  the 
attack  of  factious  men,  if  justice  were  done  to 
the  commnoity.     But  that  which  was  really 
fnnaidable,  that  which  the  legislature  oi%ht  to 
lim«n  to,  was  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  and  in- 
Sack  acts  wore  eriminal  in  themsefVes 
ich  ads  were  formidable,  for  they  tended  to 
discontent,  with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
were  now  asking  for  that  which 
ible;  but,  said  the  rt.hon.  gent.,  *'  If 
we  graat  tUs,  they  wiU  ask  fur  flomething  that 
m  aaieaaonable;'* — then,  he  would  lay,  wait  till 
they  mmfce  the  denland,  and  then  refuse  them ; 
bnt  da  not  reject  a  reasonable  suit,  fVom  the 
iear  thai  an  unreasonable  one,  which  'might  be 
I,  sbbald  foilbw;    He  was  astonished 
be  beard  the  rt.  boa.   gent,  state' (hat 
»atioa  Hras    made    of  sccuridta.     He 
diatinctly.  boaml    hb   boo.    friead    Say, 
thai  be  YToald  vote  for  no  bill   unless  -it  wtts 
in   the   prcandile   that   the   Protestant 
an  it  now  existed,  in  Ireland  as  in 
Englaadyfliioaid  be  inviolably  preserved.    He 
andnniood  bim  tosay,.  that  securities  vf ere  to 
be  iaftwdaeed  substantiaUy  the  same  as  those 
wbkbmcara  obniained  bi  the  former* bill/ and 
ibat  a  new.  oaev  and  he  coticisU ed  the  best, 
'be  added-'^'tmmely,  provbibn  /or  the 
tbeCatbolie  eler^.  Tbc^cdurse  Which 
Nr.ndvacatbd,'  ha  ba'diiuggest^d'lohg  be- 
.*»  Catholic  Auiaehition  was  in  b«ibg. 


If 


caanc'won  i  pniaoed,  ^hd  "wuM-kat^-  tb« 
VUUmttaiv^bnld  be  iatisflttd,>uid  that 
rbuM  be'  placed  ia  a  Estate  of  Safety. 
Wbat.«i|glit  Jia^pen  if  this  proposition  were 
~  «Kba'coUd«atsay;  '  But  well  he 
iiure*  cihiets  were  produced  when 
iM  «b»  pawbf  of  4Doa6uidtioB  fa  their 


TuBSDAT,  March  I&-;-Lord  Pdlm&tton  pre- 
,  sented  a  petition  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
I  ahd  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
against  the  concession  of  apy  further  claims  to 
the  CTathoIics.  The  petitioners  declared,  that 
Ifaongh  their  apprehensioos  on  this  subject  had 
been  often  previously  stated  to  the  house,  they 
had  recently  been  much  strengthened  by  the 
violent  language  used  by  the  Catholics  in  this 
country.  The  petitioners  discovered,  both  in 
that  language  and  in  the  language  used  by  the 
Catholics  elsewhere,  proofs  of  their  entertain- 
ing principles  hostile  to  religious  liberty.  They 
were  convinced  that  if  the  concessions  which 
the  Catholics  now  asked  were  granted,  they 
would  lead  to  fresh  demands.  They  also 
thought  that  the  measures  which  they  sought  to 
carry  could  only  be  devised  with  the  intention 
of  producing  a  great  change  in  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  England,  They  therefore  prayed 
the  house  not  to  entertain  the  question,  and 
more  especially  not  to  entertain  that  part  of  it 
Whieh  went  to  admit  'Roman  Catholics  into  the 
gredt  cbunicir  of  the  nation.  The  noble  lord, 
without  any  further  observation,  moved  that 
the  petitibn  be  brought  up. 

Mir.  W.  J/BiMkes  rose  to  say  a  few  words  in 
support  of  this  petition.  He  would  mention 
a  fact,  connected  with  it,  which  might, 
p^hdps,^ive  It  a  .stronger  recommendation 
to'  the  riot1(:e  of  gentlemen  on  the  opposito 
benches,  than  It  tvotild  otherwise  possesD. 
ThbSe'iVhO  weVp  at  all  acquainted  with  the  in- 
SfitUlldnsofour  Universities,  were  aware  that  it 
T^as^ldtmi  tfaata' layman  filled  the  oiBce  of  V ice- 
Chao'coHdr.  A  ^layman,  however,  Mr.  Le 
Blaiic,  boWBIled  it,  and  fully  concurred  in 
the  prater  bf  the  petition.  It  was  consequent- 
ly a  petitioh  Which  expressed  the  sentiments, 
not'UficYely  df 'thre  rleHcal,  but  also  of  the  lay 
'  ftsMbersof  the  University,  and  therefore  might 
be  received  V^ithout  exciting  the  sneers  and 
hlugbters  ^hich  had  Been  excited  by  some  pe- 
titions on  the'ssme  subject,  for  no  other  cause 
thht'he  cobld'ldam,  except  that  they  came  from 
clergjmen.  He  protested  against  the  scoffs 
which  'were  cast  upon  the .  petitions  of  the 
clergy ;  considering  their  education,  their  rank 
iU'lif^,'ahd  their  %Iit^rtance  in  the  countrj, 
thdy'w^re  dntitlfed'ni  aby'rate'to  atttot'mn  and 
f^pect.  If  a  word  #^re  tel<ntit,hii^t  the  army, 
the  navy, 'the  law,  or  'fbe'  eoliim^rce  of  the 
cotttitiy,  thete  ^ild  be  midmbifiVs  belonging  to 
thoM  different  occspdttoDa  ready  enough  to 
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start  vpt  anA  retort  wttli  toterest  the  parcaam  on 
the  offender.  The  clergyman,  however,  was 
obliged  to  silence,  and  could  not  defend  himself 
by  the  eloquence  of  any  of  his  brethren.  They 
were  the  only  class  of  men  not  represented  in 
that  house:  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  generosity  of  the  house  against 
sneers  and  sarcasms,  which,  if  they  meant  any 
thing,  could  only  mean  that  they  ought  not  to 
come  there  as  petitioners.  He  contrasted  the 
different  modes,  in  which  the  petitions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  those  of  the  Established 
Church  were  received  by  the  bouse.  The 
former  were  heard  with  iLindness  and  attention, 
and  were  made  the  Bul\ject  of  lofty  encomiums; 
the  latter  were  flouted  and  discountenanced,  and 
all  but  laughed  out  of  the  house.  He  thought 
that  hon.  gentlemen  would  perform  their  duty 
in  a  more  foir  and  candid  manner,  by  listening 
to  the  arguments  which  the  clergy  urged 
against  these  claims,  than  by  denouncing  them, 
without  examination,  as  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
and  by  assailing  them  widi  laughter  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  the  language  of 
the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  as  ut- 
terly uncalled  for  by  any  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  house.  It  would  be  preposte- 
rous indeed  for  men  who  professed  liberal  prin- 
ciples, to  adopt  such  an  illiberal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  bad 
railed  -a  phantom,  which  had  no  existence  but 
in  his  own  mind,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
demolishing  it  after  it  hsd  been  raised. 
IVhat  he  (Mr.  Hume)  hnd  said  regarding  the 
clergy  on  a  fonner  night,  he  was  ready  to  say 
agaiOi  He  had  expressed  bis  regret  that  the 
clergymen  of  England,  who  were  so  superior 
to  the  generality  of  the  people,  in  education 
and  rank  in  life,  should  he  a  century  behind 
them  in  mildness  and  liberality  of  feeling. 
With  Christian  charity  always  in  their  mouths, 
t!iey  ought  to  exhibit  a  little  more  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  practice.  Enjoying  civil  rights 
thrmselves,  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  debar 
others  frcm  full  participation  in  them.  If  there 
were  any  difference  in  the  attention  which  the 
house  hektowed  on  the  petitions  j-eceived  from 
the  Cathoiir-R  and  the  established  clergy,  it  was 
owing  to  this  circumstance — that  the  former 
petitioned  for  justice,  whilst  the  latter  sought 
to  perp'^tuste  injustice  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  Bltab  Ilanoif  begged  to  observe,  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
1  on.  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  when  he  presented  the  petition  from  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Essex,  which  did  equal  honour 
(o  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  who  signed  it, 
it  was  received  with  an  uproar  and  clamour 
which  was  more  worthy  of  a  bear-garden  than 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (hear,  hear^« 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  allowed  that  the  petition  was 
entitled  to  every  attention ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  conveying  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  University.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  the  resident  members 
who  dissented  from  its  prayer;  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  popn- 
lar  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table* 

Tkijrsdat,  Mabch  17. — Mr.  Peel  presented 
a  petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
praying  that  those  laws  might  not  be  repealed 
which  excluded  Catholics  from  certain  oflices 
of  the  State,  and  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 


Wedwksdat,  Mabch  SSL — Sir  F.  Aurdeit 
brought  up  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
tlie  disquuiflcations  which  at  present  affected 
his  Miuesty^s  Roman  Catholic  8ubject& 

On  &e  motion  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  he  rose  to  enter 
liis  protest  •against  it  He  not  only  intended  to 
olyect  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  but  also 
to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
He  could  not  allow  one  single  stage  of  it  to 
pass  by  him  without  expressing  his  decided  op- 
position. Of  the  bill  itself,  he  knew  nothing, 
but  at  any  rate,  it  went  to  alter  the  test  acts,  and 
so  far  to  change  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
country.  If  this  bill  repekled  the  oaths  of  so* 
premacy  and  abjuration,  so  as  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  must  be 
pretty  nearly  the  same  bill  which  had  before 
undeigone  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
(bear,  bear).  If  that  were  the  case,  though 
novelty  could  not  be  urged  against  it,  the  same 
objections  which  had  formerly  been  urged, 
might  be  repeated  with  all  the  confirroatioD 
wMch  they  bad  received  from  recent  transac- 
tions. He  allowed  that  on  the  last  debate  he 
had  heard  fascinating  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  concession.  Still  he  had  not 
heard  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  more  could 
be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 
danger  to  the  constitution  of  these  realms  as  by 
law  established.  He  had  not  heard  several  Y^ry 
essential  points  of  the  Popish  creed  properly 
explained ;  and  till  that  was  done,  he  could 
never  consent  to  give  those  who  professed  it, 
any  thing  like  unqualified  Emancipation.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Popish  creed, 
and  that  they  ought  only  to  look  at  the  political 
bearings  of  this  important  question.  This  he 
denied^  even  at  the  risk  of  being  dcnonu> 
oated  a  fanatic  or  a  bigoL  He  knew  thai 
a  great  endeavoar  bad  been  recently  made 
to  throw  new  lights  upon  this  subject  He 
regretted,  however,  that  they  had  not  been 
brought  into  such  a  focus  that  any.  mem- 
ber of  the  house  might  seize  them  in  his  grasp 
and  make  himself  master  of  them.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  orderly  for  him  to  re- 
fer to. what  had  passed  in  the  committee  then 
•itting  above  stairs ;  but  he  had  been  informed 
by  hon.  members  who  had  paid  great  attention 
to  what  had  taken  place  there,  that  several 
witnesses  had  made  depositions  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  Four  bishops,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  Catholic  church,  men  of 
great  learning,  piety,  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter—had  given  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  which  was  at  variance  ?ritb 
all  ;the  notions  which  had  been  usually  enter- 
tained regarding  Catholicism.  It  might  be  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  recently 
adopted  new  doctrines,  and  if  so,  much  of  his 
former  objections  might  possibly  be  removed. 
He  did  not,  however,  expect  to  have  that  poiot 
admitted ;  and  till  it  was  admitted,  he  most  con- 
tinue to  press  his  former  objections. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  though  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  boose  at  presenty  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  his 
opinions  on  this  question  were  entirely  on. 
changed — that  he  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into 
any  compromise  with  the  Catholic  body — that 
kbe  should  give  to  this  bill  the  same  determined 
opposition  which  he  had  ^ven  to  every  bill 
with  the  same  object  which  had  preceded  it— • 
and  that  be  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of 
I  the  bouse  on  the  second  reading  (hear,  ftear). 
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He  hoped  tbaC  even  tiiote  gentlemen  who  dif* 
fered  Rem  him  as  to  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
mare  woeld,  if  they  racceeded  in  carrying  it 
throagh  its  next  stage,  pay  great  attention  to 
the  details  of  it  when  it  readied  the  committee ; 
■wre  especially  since  it  bad  transpired,  that  the 
persoD  who  prepared  the  dranghtof  the  bill 
was  Mr.  O^Connell,  the  leader  of  the  Associa- 
tioa  which  the  house  had  deemed  it  pradent  to 
•apprcsa. 

Mr.  TTerMjr,  as  one  of  the  committee  which 
had  bees  appointed  to  draw  up  this  bill,  begged 
leave  to  say  that  he  never  iLnew  of  any  such 
thin^  (hear).  Ever  since  the  Catholic  depata- 
liaa  had  been  in  England,  he  had  not  had  one 
miaote's  political  conversation  with  Mr.  0*Con- 
aeil :  OD  cbe  contrary,  he  had  carefully  avoided 
it  He  had  himself  assisted  in  drawing  up  this 
bill,  and  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  believe, 
that  Mr.  0*Connell  had  any  share  of  it  Some 
grstlenen  of  the  committee  might  have  con- 
nlted  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  subject  of  this  bill : 
aad  he«  in  retam,  might  have  communicated  to 
them  Ms  sentiments  in  writing.  Those  senti- 
■wnts  Mr.  O'Coonell  might  have  considered  as 
ihe  foaadation  of  the  bill,  and  so  it  might  have 
got  abroad  that  he  bad  drawn  it  up. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time  with  only 
three  dtasentient  voices. 


LORDS,  FatoAT,  Mabci  125. — The  Bishop 
of  BmtM  and  fVelit^  on  presenting  a  petition  of 
the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Taunton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  thought  it  right  to 
trssble  tiieir  lordships  with  a  few  observations. 
It  bad  been  asked  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  that  charity  which  distinguished  the 
Christlaa  religion,  for  the  clergy  to  come  for- 
want  with  petitions  against  the  proposed  mea- 
■are  in  lavonr  of  the  Catholics.  Many  asper- 
soaa  had  ia  this  way  been  cast  on  the  clergy, 
hat  be  thonght  that  the  petitioners  acted  up  to 
the  trae  spirit  and  letter  of  Christian  charity, 
they  came  forward  and  endeavoured  to 
pore  religion — when  they  epdea- 
to  an p port  Protestantism  and  the  prin- 
ripies  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  against 
Pepiah  desaination.  He  trusted  their  lordships 
woald  alirays  maintain  the  Protestant  Church 
EftabiisfaaieBt  ia  this  country ;  and  concluded 
by  m»wmg  that  the  petition  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  DtBmlejf  contended  that  no  asper- 
sioas  bad  been  cast  on  the  clergy.  If  those 
leverciid  persons  conceived  that  they  were  up. 
hdlduBf  die  cbnrch  to  which  they  belonged  by 
Ae  petiti0iis  which  had  been  presented,  it  was 
their  riglit  and  daty  to  address  them  to 
that  baaae.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
alladiagf  to  a  peUtlon  from  the  clergy  of  Ely, 
whicb  be  conld  not  regard  as  remarkable  for 
aiscbafftable  sentiments.  He  thought  the  right 
leveroid  prelates  ought  to  conaider  it  tl^ir 
dnty  in  adiBoaish  their  brethren  against  coming 
'-  -  '  iritb  petitions  of  this  kind.  The  re- 
persoos  who  signed  this  petition,  che- 
all  that  exclusive  spirit  of  domination, 
sad  all  Chat  hostility  to  other  sects,  for  irhich 
ibey  binir  d  the  church  of  Rome.  They  cen- 
Catholic  clergy  of  Iceland — men  who 
their  daty  in  a  way  which  it  would 
be  wdi  Ibr  tbe  petitionerb  to  imitate.     The 

were  not  content  with  the 

law  as  it  now  stood,  but  wished 

to  retrace  their  steps,  and  again 

restrictions  from  which  the  Catho- 

relleved. 

Var4  JDbf  indiog  it  amerted  in  the  petition 
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from  Ely,  tiiat  the  church  of  Roaie  enjoined 
the  prostration  of  the  will  and  understanding 
of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  at  first  wondered 
from  wnom  the  reverend  petitioners  had  stolea 
this  fine  phrase ;  but,  in  fisct,  it  was  taken 
from  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  In 
another  part  of  tbe  petition,  certain  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  styled 
*'  factious  demagogues.*'  Now  this  sort  of 
vague  charge  was  one  which  might  be  applied 
anywhere.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been 
applied  io  tbe  members  of  this  house.  A 
great  many  petitions  had  been  presented  from 
the  clergy,  which  had  better  have  been  de- 
posited  with  the  chronicles  of  the  church,  and 
there  left  to  rot.  At  present  they  came  for- 
ward like  an  old  medicine  of  the  shops  called 
album  grweum  which  might  be  found  about  tbe 
comers  of  cathedrals.  This  medicine  was  once 
in  high  repute,  like  **  No  Popery,**  which  was 
now  rejected  by  the  stomachs  of  the  public, 
as  much  as  album  grsecum  would  be  if  it  were 
administered. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  acknowledged  that  sentiments 
appeared  in  some  of  tbe  pedlions  which  were 
not  consistent  with  humanity  and  justice. 

The  Bishop  of  Cheiter  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  Before  the  petition  was 
read,  he  would  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  comments  which  had  been  thrown  out  on 
the  petitions  presented  from  the  clergy  to  their 
lordships.  A  few  rash  words  which  found  their 
way  into  those  petitions,  were  no  more  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  clergy,  than  words  occasionally  employed 
in  their  lordships*  house  were  fit  to  be  quoted  as 
ezpresEing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that, 
assembly.  He  should  be  very  far  from, 
judging  of  the  character  of  their  lordships* 
house  by  the  speeches  of  aome  of  its  members, 
who  might  choose  to  draw  metaphors  from  a 
dog-kennel.  Noble  lordi  bad  charged  the 
clergy  with  intolerance :  but  he  distinctly 
charged  those  noble  lords  with  greater  intole- 
rance. They  preti^nded  not  to  oppose  the 
presenting  of  petitions  from  the  clergy ;  but 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  exclude  them, 
than  attacking  the  petitions  one  by  one,  and 
piclting  out  any  objectionable  expressions 
which  might  appear  in  them.  Reproaches  had 
been  thrown  out  against  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  having  employed  that  ez precision  which  had 
been  so  particularly  applied  in  the  petition. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  charge  of 
the  right  rev.  prelate  had  been  misrepresented. 
That  ri^ht  rev.  prelate  recommended  to  all 
Christians,  the  prostration  of  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding before  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  be  did  not  recommend  them,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  did,  to  prostrate  the  will  and 
understanding  to  a  temporal  authority,  falsely 
presumed  lo  be  infallible.  He  did  not  Itnow 
in  what  school  the  noble  lord  had  studied  his 
political  tactics,  but  he  would  tell  him  that 
venting  sarcasms  against  the  clergy  was  an  ar- 
tifice to  which  the  enemies  of  pure  religion 
— amongst  n^hom  he  did  not  mean  to  class  the 
noble  lord — had  recourse  in  every  age  of 
Christ's  church.  He  was  satisfied  that  these 
sarcanns  would  not  be  attended  with  any  suc- 
cess in  that  house ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  them  repeated  night  after  night,  and  re- 
main silent  If  these  personal  attacks  upon 
the  bishops  were  parliamentary,  it  was  lime 
that  the  rules  of  Parliament  should  be  changed ; 
but  if  they  were  not  parliamentary,  then  he 
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called  OB  tfai  boofl^  to  protect  tkem  from  inch 
missiles  by  the  shield  of  its  aotbority^  They 
held  their  seats  In  thfit  house  by  A  I^dam;  which 
was  both  legally  and  morally  not  leas  strong 
than  that  by  which  the  noble  lords  ofyposile 
held  theirs ;  and  they  belonged  to  a'  body.  o£ 
men  whom  their  lordships  would  find  out'  one 
day,  as  their  ancestors  had  found  before  them, 
that  they  onght  to  treat  with  respect,  and  not 
with  contumely  (hear,  hearV  He  moved  tJiat 
the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  JK^rag  Said,  that  the  revefend  prelate 
had  insinuated  that  be  (Lord  King)  waa  dot  a 
friend  to  the  Church  of  Bnglami  Hj^  wks  no't 
a  friend  to  the  Church  of  England  whilst  M  en- 
couraged intolerance,  pluralities,  iind  non- 
residence,  and  all  the  other  abuses  which  at 
present  existed  in  it.  Out  of  eleven  thousand 
parishes  in  England)  upwards  of  seven  thon- 
sand  were  held  by'  non-residents,  and  only 
somewhat  under  four  thousand  by  resident 
clergymen.  He  wished  that  those  champions 
who  stood  up  for  the  almost  apostolic  purMy  of 
the  Chorch-- — 

The  Duke  of  Nemcattle  rose  to  order.  H^ 
was  not  aware  that  there  Was  any  question  be- 
fore the  hdose  regarding  the  purity  of  the 
Church. 

Lord  Holland  agreed  with  the  noble  duke 
that  this  discussion  wat  not  regular.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  that  the  introduction 
Of  this  measure  wat  to  be  considered  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
one  side;  whilst  he  wished  it  to  be  undpr- 
ttood,  that  the  noble  lords  who  opposed  it  on 
the  other  side,  were  not  insi:iting  nn  the 
merits  of  (he  Church  of  England,  but  were 
advocating  the  continuance  of  a  monopoly  of 
power — he  did  not  use  the  phrase  in  an  in- 
vidious sense — to  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  the  house 
that  this  discussion  had  ariMii  from  the  unusual 
course  adopted  by  noble  lords  of  entering 
itpon  a  debate  on  the  particular  terms  in 
which  a  petition  was  drawn  up.  He  was  far 
A*om  saying  that  if  a  petition  vterc  presented  to 
their  lordships  couched  in  indecent  language, 
he  would  not  object  to  its  being  laid  upon  the 
table  I  but  he  contrnded,  that  if  the  terms  of 
every  petition  were  to  be  discussed  In  this 
manner,  it  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  right  of  petitioning. 

The  Lord  Chancelior  begged  to  enter  his 
protest  againftt  the  practice  of  making  obser- 
vations of  this  nature  on  petitions  presented 
by  the  clergy,  who  hnd  a  right,  as  men,  under 
the  constitution  of  this  c(»untry,  to  petition, 
tlieir  lordships  on  the  subiect  of  any  measure 
before  them.  They  ought  to  be,  of  course, 
Couched  in  decent  language  $  but  if  their  lord- 
ships were  to  observe  upon  every  term  con- 
tained in  each  petition,  they  would  be  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  trial  which,  not  even  their 
own  debates,  if  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
could  bear;  he  had  reason  to  complain  of 
communications  having  6een  made,  in  which 
he  was  said  to  have  changed  his  opinion  upon 
this  question.  He,  thererure,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  so  far  from  having 
changed  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  every 
succesbivc  event — all  the  circumstances  that 
were  taking  place  around  him — served  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  persuasion,  that  every  man 
wbo  wished  to  support  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  would  go  along  with  him  iQ 
opposing  the  measure. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table* 


TtMoNk»AY%  Hjkttcji  S&^The  liifebep  of  6i»- 
cesUr  presented  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  the 
diocess  of  Gloce^tekvagainst  the  Catholic  claiaw. 
Lord  jKfag  said  t^is  was  another  of  those  pe* 
tltions  in  which:  the  clergy  took  upon  them- 
selves to  give  advice  in  a  matter  of  a  purely 
political  nature.  He  had  been  accused  the 
other  dit^  of  beini;  out  of  order  in  commenting 
on  a  petitipn  of  this  sort  Now,  if  the  clergv 
chose  to  come  forward  and  give  their  advice 
against  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  he  did 
not  see' how'  be' Was  out  of  order  in  giving  his 
advice  against  their  petitions.  Th^ir  forward- ' 
nesa  pn  this  occasion  reminded  hinv  of  a  story 
he  had  heard.  A  Ft-ench  ambassador  at  the 
coutt  of  Madrid  asked  Uie  SpaoMh  minister, 
why  his  Catholic  majesty  was  so  fond  of  taking 
the'  advige  of  hia  confessor.  The  Spanish-  mi- 
nister replied,  *'  Surely  your  master  does  the 
same.**  **  Yes,*'  replied  the  French  ainbas- 
sador,  ^  he  does,  and  for  that  verv  reason  oar 
afi^airs  are  so  badly  managed.**  Whether  the 
clergy  were  Catlmlics,  Miihometans,  or  of  any 
pother  religion,  they  had  all  the  same  propensity 
to  give  advice,  and  their  advice,  if  tbilowed, 
alwaya  produced  the  same  mischieyoua  result. 

COMMONS,  MoNOAT,  March  28.— Mr. 
Spring  Rice  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  consideration  in  Ire- 
land, in  favonr  of  the  Caiholk  claims.  Many 
of  these  gentlcirien,  among  whom  there  were 
six  maglMirr.tes,  and  the  owners  of  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  umoiint  of  2l)6jOOOl  a  year,  had 
been  formerfy  hestilc  to  tbe^ve  claims.  Tliey 
now  came  forward  lo  declare,  (hntthoy  thought 
the  concession  of  (ho  Catholic  claims  ess<  ntlal 
to  the  tranquiUity  and  security  of  the  empire. 
The  petitioners  added,  that  the  concession  of 
this  measure  would  give  them  still  greater  sa- 
tisfaction were  it  connected  with  two  other* — 
namely,  an  alteration  of  the  existing  lights 
of  the  40j!.  frej^hoMcTs,  ai>d  a  state  proyision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy.  He  concurred,  witli  the 
petitioners  in  these  opinions,  and  thought  tliere 
never  was  a  time  at  which  thib  measure  con  Id 
be  accomplished  with  more  grace  by  the  go- 
vernment, considering  that  they  had  lately 
passed  a  law  against  the  CathoKc  Association. 
If  he  thought  that  any  alteration  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  40a.  freeholders  wonid  be  a 
violation  of  popular  rights,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  advocate  such  a  step;  but  beHev* 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  suggested  altera- 
tion would  be  a  wise  and  salu^ry  refbrih  in 
the  existing  system,  it  should  have^iii  support 
(hear,  hea^. 

Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor  begged  to  enter  hh  protest 
against  the  alteration  in  the  elective  (raocb^e, 
and  the  public  provision  for  the  clergy.     If 
funds  could  be   found  for  such  a  purpose  in 
Ireland,  let  the  clergy  be  pa^  out  of  them  ; 
but  he  should  ifcsist  their  payment  in  the  man- 
ner proposed.    He  had  opposed  the  pWns  of 
tlie  new  churches,  because  the  people  were 
refused  the   appointment  of  the   clergymen. 
With  respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  electlTe 
franchise,  he,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  "  friends  of  the  people"    ^a 
laugh),  and  had  always  contended  forthe  exten- 
sion of  popular  sufl!rage,  could  not  now  acqul 
esce  in  its  contraction. 

Sir  J.  Newport  was  convinced  that  a  mea 
sure  like  that  proposed  for  reducing  the  fal 
lacious  votes  of  40s.  freeholders,  m  Ireland, 
would  greatly  tend  to  smooth  the  progress  of 
the  bill*    He  was  the  last  man  to  wiai  to  da- 
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yrift  eres  ikn6  loive«t«leiib«r  of  te  tmtamm'' 
Hty  «f  any  wkolewrae  rigiiti  or  prtvilotM 
Bit  kmmfaif  tiie  iCate  of  Inland  better  tkMi 
it  c«Bi4  b«  kmmtk  by  tiie  horn.  «enbar  #m* 
Dorfcui*  lie  ^ookl  TeBtsrw  te  eay,  that  It 
MwH  4lo  macli  m  allayinf  the  appreheneleii  of 
tefcr  at  to  the  retnlt  of  gimating  Eaancipa- 
tiea*  Tbe  has.  laember  aigit  be  alanaed  at 
payiiV  VOfiCOL  or  300/)QQI.  ajear  to  prieete: 
weald  \m  prefer  payiag  t^XOJML  ftar  loldiera 
le  koep  the  ooanliy  4|Qiet  (hear,  bear) }  Theee 
were  •at  ettftcient  olyecttow  for  delayiar  tbe 
likiaate  decutoa  of  a  qocetion  apoa  which 
depended  the  power  of  tbe  Britiih  goveiwaieiit 
ti  beep  in  peace  and  order  a  whole  people,  at 
preient  diicoateoted,  and  pandyaed  in  their 
yaifera  ta  caatrihnte  to  the  general  welfiue  of 
the  itntcu  At  to  tbe  qneatioa  of  tbe  elective 
GnocUae^  wheaeTcr  it  ihould  come  before  tbe 
bene,  he  would  prove,  to  the  latlsfaetion  of 
tbe  MMat  iacredalons,  that  the  people  called 
•pan  to  eaerciee  tlda  right,  were  not,  as  might 
be  tappoaed,  reqairedto  exercise  it  as  free 
^ata*-^-t|iey  were  dragged  to  tbe  hnitings  to 
fife  tlKir  votes  under  aftitrary  dictation,  and 
Bot  «ecarding  Co  their  own  wishes.  The  ft«n« 
fbisa  vae  sot  an  advantage  la  them,  but  a  se- 
laeas.  eviL 

Leed  J*  Mmmli  thought  that  any  abuses 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
ftaachioe,  ooght  te  be  inquired  into  and  ascer- 
tained by  a  committee,  before  the  bouse  pro- 
ceeded to  any  alteration  of  the  franchise.  He 
a»pra<ved  of  the  ^rovisioa  for  tbe  clergy ;  but 
if  be  had  even  objected  to  these  two  proposed 
appcadagea  of  tlie  bill,  yet  he  would  support 
llwm  aa  conditions  for  securing  Emancipation. 

Sir  J^.  ButdeH  uadoubtediy  concurred  in  the 
■satiaseat  af  the  noble  lord,  that  if  any  consi- 
defaMe  support  could  be  acquired  for  his  bill 
by  adsnilling  the  two  appendages  proposed, 
he  mitat  raneede  them  for  tbe  sake  of  that 
vhkh  he  deemed  of  the  first  importance-— Ca- 
tholic Smanclpatien.  But  he  thought  that  he 
oBiht  to  demand  the  clearest  testimony  before 
oalkiaff  tbofio  coBcoMUons  t  otiierwise  he  might 
lofe  oi^  asm  band  what  his  ill-timed  complai- 
saos^  saMfht  acquire  for  hisfr  oa  the  other.  As 
lathe  Btipead.  (o  tbe  Catholic  clergy,  in  tbe 
v«rw  «df  eeeaamy,  the  money  required  fur  that 
elijeci  Weill  d  be  aa  trifttBg,  that  it  would  not 
baiaace  Urn  weight  of  a  ttraw  in  the  cenda- 
aiaaa  aif  any  saiienai  mind  oae  way  or  the 
other.  Bat,  at  all  eventa,  be  was  not  impH* 
rated  im  the  faie  of  theee  propositions.  Ca- 
tholic Biaaaeipatian  was  the  sole  measure  for 
vhjch  1m>  wsm  pledged ;  nor  vronld  he  consent 
to  miBsle  less    signifieaat  details  with  that 


Ifr.  JPcef  would  iiot  aeoeptof  the  twemea* 
■urea  noiw  proposed  as  a  compromiae  of  Us  op* 
pomtiam  te  the  hiH.  Neilher  the  payment  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  hy  the  govevnment,  nor  the 
drnfiMKbanement  of  tbe  forty^shiHIng  free* 
hoMeaak  would  indaee  him  to  relax  in  his  hoa- 
lliil^  te  the  bin. 

1fr«  lYsHNp  was  hostile  to  the  two  proposi* 
Uam,  jet  If  «t  eottU  be  proved  that  ftey  were 
Khaly .  te-  heipome  means  of  coaciliatistt,  he 
wowJiaot  elject  to  their  adoption. 

Jbemalsm^  fi%m  an  eaieasivo  coireaponp* 
with  these  who  ha4  lived  in  constant 
to  Emaaclpatfoa,  was  enidtled  to  sayv 
fhmt  l»  Iha  event  of  that  qnestion  being  cai^. 
wMiv  U  vaald  amAarially  lesara  the  geaeral 
«lm^  If  hi  vera  ta  baacoaBoipanled  laiA  a  pro- 


tiilsn  for  the  Cathefltc  clergy  and  a  qaallflca* 
tioa  of  the  firaachise.  Whether  the  Catholic 
qnesdenwere  carried  or  not,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  becoming  measure  to  provide  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  who,  In  the  performance 
of  the  most  arduous  duties,  migbt  be  said 
almost  without  a  figure,  to  be  left  to  beg  their 
bread.  As  to  the  question  of  elective  franchise, 
It  was  mfscalled  a  fVanchise  when  applied  te 
fortv-shilling  freeholders^thev  were  not  finee- 
holders— they  had  no  free  choice.  A  Catholii: 
bishop  had  declared,  that  he  jiad  seen  men 
vrith  the  appearance  of  mendlcaats  going  to 
register  their  votes,  though  there  was  notnini^ 
like  a  quallflcatioB  In  their  leases.  They  were 
compelled  to  go,  or  they  must  look  for  the 
severest  coasequenres* 

M)RD8,  WEDwunAv,  April  IS.  —  The 
BUIiop  of  JRxeier  said,  he  bad  several  petitions 
to  present  against  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
were  not  foom  the  clergy,  but  were  signed  by 
INssenters  of  every  denomination.  The  first  was 
from  the  churchwarden  and  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Kenton,  in  tbe  county  of  Devon; 
tbe  second,  from  the  churchwarden  and  inha* 
bitants  of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter  i  and  tbe  third 
from  the  inhabitants  of  North  Bisbop,  Devon  | 
all  prayinr  that  no  farther  concessions  migbt 
be  granted  to  tbe  Catholics.  The  fourth  peti- 
tion he  had  to  present  was  the  only  one  con- 
cerning which  he  expected  to  hear  a  dissentient 
voice,  as  it  was  from  that  proscribed  body,  the 
clergy.  In  common,  however,  with  all  his 
Migesty's  subjects,  they  bad  a  right  ^o  peti- 
tion. They  came  before  their  lordships,  not 
to  offer  advice  {  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  privileges  of  tbe  people  of  this  conn- 
try  that  tbe  doors  of  parliament  should  be  open 
to  their  petitions.  The  petition  be  had  to  present 
was  from  tbe  Aixbdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Tot- 
noM,  Devon.  The  petition  had  been  agreed  to 
by  all  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry,  regu- 
larly assembled,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.*— The  petition  was  then  read. 

Lord  HolUmd  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  the  Rev.  John  White  Jones,  a  humble 
curate  in  the  diocese  of  the  rt.  rev.  prelate,  who 
had  diasented  fW>m  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  petition  from  Totnen  had  been 
signed.  A  rt.  rev.  prelate  bad  described  the  pe- 
titioners as  the  proscribed  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Cngland.  He  did  not  know  in 
what  sense  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  meant  that 
phrase  te  bo  understood  i  but  tbe  petition  he 
(Lord  H.)  had  the  honour  to  present,  came 
from  a  clergyman,  who  might  Justly  be  called 
proscribed.  He  was  curate  of  North  Bovey, 
in  Devonshire.  His  petitiott  was-  the  more 
deserving  the  attefitlon  of  their  lordships,  as, 
in  coBiequence  of  having  formerly  riiown  his 
zeal  on  the  same  qvestiow,  be  had  found  him- 
self precluded  from  obtaining  promotion  in 
hia'profossion ;  his  diocesan,  the  rt.  rev.  lord's 
pvedecessor,  having  refused  to  grant  him  tiie 
necessary  testlmonmls.  That  rt.  rev.  prelate 
had  since  been  promoted  to  a  higher  and  more 
lucrative  diocese,  but  the  humble  curate  of 
North  Bevey  remained  where  he  was.  At  the 
meetlag  where  the  last  petition  was  agreed  to, 
he  attended,  and  protested  against  the  de- 
oiskin  of  the  majority.  With  regard  to  peti- 
tioning^ he  (Lord  H.)  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  epinhm  of  a  teamed  lord  (the  Lord 
Cbanoellor),  that  It  was  not  proper  to  notice 
the  langaaga  In  which  sach  petitions  might  be 
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framed,  but  tboofkt  they  irere  dw  mor« 
railed  upon  to  scrutinise  the  language  when 
the  petitioDft  came  from  an  educated  cfaiw  of 
..penoDs.  Ma^y  of  Iheie  petitions  bad  been 
remarkable,  not  only  for  intempenuice  of  lan- 
guage, bot  lor  containing  all  sorts  of  feUacies, 
;and  were-  calculated  to  impress  npon  the 
public  notions  reipecting  the  propoMd  conces- 
sioni  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  were  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  laet«  The  petition  was  then 
4«ad. 

MoHDAT,  April  18. — ^A  great  number  of 
petitions  against  the  Catholic  claims  were  pre- 
sented, amongst  which  were  several  -from  the 
clergy.    • 

Lord  CtiUhcrpe  regretted  the  pains  taken  by 
the  clergy  to  bring  forward  petitions  on  this 
•abject'  'Notwithstanding  the  number  of  pleti- 
tions  which  had  been  presented,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  what  was  called  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  instead  of  being  against,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  They  had  re- 
ceived no  petition  from  bodies  of-  persons 
W'hose  opinion  ought  to  have  great  weight  on 
such  a  question  as  this.  Had  tl^y  received  any 
from  grand  juries;  from  county  meetings ;  from 
any  considerable  meeiing  of  manufiicturcrB  or 
commercial  men—- in  short,  from  any  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  except  the  clergy  ?  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  find  that  on  this  question  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  stood  insulated 
and  detached  from  the  feelings  of  the  other 
well-educated  parts  of  the  community   . 

COMMONS,  Monday,  April  IB.— Nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  against  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  of  which  a  considerable  propor- 
tion were  from  various  dissenting  congregations. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  bis  hand  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little 
Bolton,  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  favour 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  house,  for  relieving 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  disqualifications 
under  which  they  at  present  laboured.  In  pre- 
senting this  petition  to  the  house,  be  would 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  opinion  which  he 
bad  always  held,  and  always  should  hold— - 
namely,  that  all  tests,  and  all  disqualifications 
to  hold  particular  offices,  on  account  of  reU- 
giotts  belief,  ought  to  be  removed  (hear,  hear). 
He  spoke  not  Si  the  Roman  Catholics  merely 
(hear,  hear).  The  pure  doctrine  of  religious  to- 
leration ought  to  be  extended  to  all  sects,  as 
well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  a 
man  was  no  more  answerable  for  his  religious 
belief  iban  he  was  for  any  peculiarity  in  his 
physical  or  mental  constitution,  over  which 
he  had  no  control  (hear,  hear).  To  adopt  a 
different  maxim — to  jinflict  punishment}  on  men 
because  they  adhered  to  certain  religions  opi- 
nions, was,  in  fact,  to  make  them  hypocrites ; 
for,  however  interest  might  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit io  tests  and  forms,  their  religions  opi- 
nions would  remain  unaltered.  Cherishing' 
these  sentiments,  it  was  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment  that  he  looked  to  the  quar- 
ter whence  some  of  those  petitions  came.  That 
the  petitions  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent  (Sir  £.  Knatchbull)  should  darken 
their  doors,  was  not  at  all  surprising.  That 
petitions  were  signed  by  the  archdeacons  and 
the  deacons  of  Canterbury — by  the-  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church-nand  by  select  vestries : 
this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
could  surprise  no  man ;  at  least  no  man  who 
knew  the  Church.  But  there  was  a  class  of  per- 


iOM  whose  slgnat«re  heiras  ashsMed  to  166  tf- 
fixed  to  petitions  of  a  similar  tendency.  He 
alluded  to  that  most  respectable  class  of  men, 
the  Dissenters  of  this  kingdom.  If  there  were 
one  class  of  men  more  than  anotiier  bound  to 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
class  was  the  Dissenters  (hear,  hear).  Those 
porsons  wer^  he  supposed,  sensible  that  they 
themselves,  laboured  under  disabilities  (bear, 
hear)  %  and  he  hoped,  as  toleration  was  always 
on  their  lips,  they  would  extend  to  the  Catho- 
lics a  small  portion  of  that  toleration  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves.  He  trusted,  he  said, 
that  a  little  more  of  that  discussion^  which  they 
so'  ranch  admired,  would  have  the  effect  of  al- 
tering their  opinions,  ere  long,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
and  remind  them  how  grievously  inconsistent 
was  the  conduct  they  pursued.  Did  they  for- 
get that  they  held  only  oflices  by  connivance, 
becanse  the  religion  which  they  professed  was  not 
the  religion  of  the  state  (hear,  hear)  ?  There- 
fore it  was,  that  an  annual  indenraity  act  was 
passed,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  of'^diem  who 
held  of&c^  were  liable  to  penalties  by  law. 
And  yet,  lidionring  under  those  disabitltieBy 
they  called  on  the  Legislature  to  continue  the 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  James 
II.  was  addressed  by  the  Quakers,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  accemion  to  the  throtae,  in 
■these  terms : — ^*^  We  hear  that  thou  no  more 
agreest  with  the  Established  Church  of  this 
land  than  we  do  ourselves ;  for  the  which  rea- 
son, we  expect  that  thou  wilt  extend  that  tole- 
ration to  us  which  thou  thyself  standest  in  need 
of."  Now,  he  would  apply  to  the  Dissenters 
the  words  of  the  Quakers.  Well  might  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  say,  **  We,  like  yourselves,  are 
oppressed  by  disabilities;  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  bear  with  us,  as  the  State  bears  with 
you— that  you  will  allow  us  a  little  of  that  to- 
leration, so  great  an  abundance  of  which  you 
e^joy ,  but  none  of  which  Is  extended  to  us.*'  Some 
of  the  petitions  to  which  he  had  referred  came 
from  Scotland.  Presbyterianism  was  the  chief 
religion  of  Scotland:  how  would  his  Scotch 
friends  of  that  persuasion  feel  themselves,  if 
the  doors  of  all  offices,  great  and  small,  were 
shut  in  their  faces  ?  They  had,  however,  en- 
joyed the  most  considerable  offices  in  the  coon- 
try,  though  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law ;  bat 
that  objection  was  met  by  the  IndeBmity  act. 
The  law,  which  he  must  call  a  most  savage  one, 
required  that  all  those  who  accepted  of  sitoa- 
tionsofthis  nature,  should  receive  the  sacra- 
meat  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Dissenters 
who  abhorred  that  form,  were  required  to  have 
the  sacrament  administered  to  them;  but  by 
the  indemnity  act  they  got  over  that  difficulty, 
and  were  enabled  to  hold  office,  without  vi|»lat- 
ing  their  feelings.  This  was  an  act  which  en- 
abled the  Government  io  procure  the  assistance 
of  very  able  men — ^it  was,  no  doubt,  useful  to 
the  countiy,  and  was  not,  he  hoped,  at  all  dis- 
agreeable to  those  who  took  advantage  of  its 
provisions  (a  laugh).  A  little  more  discussion 
would,  he  trusted,  place  this  matter  in  so  clear 
a  light,  that  they  should  have  no  more  anti- 
Catholic  petitions  from  'the  DfaMenters.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  respect  he  bore  them,  be 
would  not  have  trespassed  so  much  npon  the 
time  of  the  house  $  bnt  what  he  had  thrown 
out  was  intended  as  a  friendly,  and  he  trusted 
it  would  be  received  as  a  kindly  admonition, 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  PeH  wished  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  in 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  those  whose  petitions 
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Itt  hdl  iwewBted.  One  of  thote  petltionfr^-^tliat 
Irom  MtoD — ^was  lifned  b j  nearly  10,000  per* 
MM,  eompriBiiif  almost  tbe  whole  of  the  Di^ 
eenlert  is  that  neighbourhood.  He  saw  no  in* 
coMislency  in  the  conduct  of  Protestant  Dis- 
•eaters,  .when  they  petitioned  af ainst  muting 
Airther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  be- 
cause those  Dlnenters  were  protected  by  the 
annaal  indemnity  act.  That  circumstance  did 
not  alter  tbe  state  of  the  question.  They  felt 
that  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Catliolic 
church  were  farther  removed  from  their  jwn 
than  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
England  t  and  they  had  a  right  to  petition 
against  granting  additioqal  privileges  to  a  body 
of  wboae  intolerance  all  history  informed  them. 

Mr.  JV.  ^mith  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
great  body  of  Dissenters  were,  bm  he  was,  fa- 
voarable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  He 
WM  very  glad  that  this  conversation  had  taken 
place,  because  it  would  tend  to  do  away  a  very 
mistaken  opinion  which  prevailed  in  that  house, 
and  throughout  the  country  at  large,  that  he- 
cause  WkB  indemnity  bill  was  annually  passed, 
Ihe  Dlseenters  laboured  under  no  disability, 
disqaalification,  or  reproach.  He  felt  that  they 
laboured  under  all  these.  A  Roman  Catholic  in 
approaching  that  bouse,  or  in  holding  office, 
wonld  not  have  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
than  were  opposed  to  the  Dissenter. 

Mr.  >#^ercr9m6i0  contended  that  no  petitioners 
bad  ever  come  before  tbe  house  with  a  worse 
grace*  or  with  less  consistency,  than  those  Dis- 
senters who  petitioned  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Dissenters,  generally,  were  an 
eaiigbtened  and  liberal  body,  but  he  could  not 
view  with  any  feelings  of  respect  the  conduct 
of  those  who  now  obtruded  themselves  on  the 
notice  of  the  house  for  such  a  purpose.  They 
were  fanning  tbe  flame  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoiicsy  and  yet  at  the  same  moment  they  had  a 
hill  before  the  bouse  for  relieving  themselves 
from  disabilities;  that  which  they  would  not 
allow  to  others  theydaimed  for  them8£lves(hear). 

Mr.   Brougham   said,    when  the  Dissenters 

found  the  Church  at  a  pinch  for  a  cry  of  **  No 

Popery,"  they  were  induced,  under  a  delusion, 

to  step  forward  at  that  critical  juncture  for  the 

purpose   of  raising  it.     But  they  most  egre- 

giaaalj  deceived  themselves  if  they  tboufht  the 

Chorcli  of  Bngland  would,  in  return,  do  any 

thing  for  them  (hear).    He  thought  he  knew  the 

Church  (a  lau^)— he  spoke  of  the  High  Church 

-^od  be  was  sure  the  Dissenters  who  came 

forward  with  these  petitions  knew  little  of  that 

etiablialmient  if  diey  thought  that  in  the  hour  of 

need  tbeir  conduct  on  this  occasion  would  stand 

la  their  stead.    Tbe  Dissenters  might  come  to 

them  suid  say,  **•  Don't  you  remember  on  the 

J9th  of  April,   1825,  when  you  were  in  tbe 

greatest  distress  for  a  *  No  Popery'  cry — ^when 

Ihe  Solicitor-General  was  in    despair — when 

every  body,  even  the  boa.  member  for  Somer- 

seisbires  complained  of  the  apathy  of  tbe  people 

— that  we  came  forward  and  gave  you  a  few 

drops  of  alarm,  a  few  crumbs  of  comfort,  in 

ihe  slwpe  of  ominous  forebodings  (hear,  and 

laaghter^ ;  and  will  you  not  now  assist  us  in 

gei^^  rid  of  our  disabilities?"    How  would 

this  be  received  ?    Tbe  question  would  be — 

**  What  did  you  come  forward  for  I    Did  yon 

not  coiae  forward  according  to  your  conscien- 

tions  belief  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  ? 

If  ere  yon  not  really  alarmed  ?    Certainly  you 

were  ;  and  yon  came  forward  not  to  assist  us, 

bat  to  help  yourselves  (bear,  and  laughter). 

To*  have  a  monopoly  of  toleration— you  have 


got  into  a  snug*  birth  ycmnelvoB,  and  all  yoii 
wished  for  wu  to  retain  it  We  have  become 
enlightened  on  this  subject  ourselves,  and  we 
think  it  very  inconsistent  for  you,  the  Dissen- 
ters, to  have  acted  as  you  did.  For  us  it  was 
the  besttbingthateverwMdone^  You  performed 
the  work,  and  we  despise  you  hsartiiy  for 
it  (|iear,  hear) ;  but,  as  to  our  assisVing:  ytmt 
we  are  astonished  how  suoh  an  idea  could. ever 
have  entered  your  minds"  (hear,  hear).  He- 
might  be  allowed  here  to  observe,  and  it  was> 
an  axiom  as  true  as  any  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Prine^piOy  that  the  odium  iheologicum  ope- 
rated in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  approximation, 
of  opinion  amongst  different  Christian  sects — » 
principle  which  undoubtedly  applied  to  tbe 
Established  Church.  The  nearer  those  sects 
approached,  the  more  they  hated  eaoh  other — 
and,  when  the  shade  of  difference  was  very  in- 
distinct indeed,  as  between  a  Dissenter  and.  a* 
Protestant,  the  parties  hated  one  another  to  a:- 
degree  of  pure  bitterness.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  one  little  letter,  oneloto,  had  pro- 
duced much  enmity  and  bloodshed.  The  church* 
was  divided  between  the  terms,  Unmoousion  and 
HomouHnuion^  and  much  strife  was  engendered 
between  those  who  defended  the  former  word, 
and  those  who  supported  the  latter.  The  dis- 
tance between  those  parties  was  not,  it  appear- 
ed, very  great,  but  their  hatred  was  most  per- 
severing. Now,  if  the  Dissenters  hoped  to  re- 
ceive any  bene^t  by  showing  how  near  they 
were  to  the  Chiircb,  they  deceived  themselves* 
The  nearer  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  the 
worse  would  they  be  hated. 
The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed* 


TuBsoAT,  Aprii.  19.  — Mr.  fV.  SnMh  oh- 
served,  that  his  lesrned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
was  so  far  oiistaken  yesterday  as  to  attribute  to 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  generally,  in  con- 
sequence of  .some  petitions  having  been 
presented  from  Dissenters,  a'  strong  feeling 
against  tbe  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. NpWf  be  believed,  that  up  to  yester- 
day not  more  than  nine  or  ten  petitions  from 
Protectant  Dissenters  h^d  been  presented.  He 
bad  this  morning  looked  over  an  alphabetical 
list  of  2000  congregations  in  England ;  and  he 
declared,  that  amongst  those  he  could  find  but 
five  or  six  congregations  that  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  house.  Gentlemen  might  easily  cal- 
culate how  small  a  proportion  this  number 
bore  to  the  general  mass  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters>  He  held  in  bis  band  a  list,  comprising 
the  whole  period  from  the  year  17S9  down  to 
the  present  time,  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
properly  so  called.  These  were  divided  into 
three  classes — Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  When  they  agreed  on  any  pub- 
lic act,  that  act  was  performed  by  a  number 
deputed  from  the  general  body.  In  that  list 
he  found  97  con^egations.  He  had  dissected 
the  list  of  petitions  as  well  as  the  time  wonld ' 
allow  him,  and  he  could  discover  no  more  than 
five  which  came  from  persons  who  could  by 
any  possibility  be  said  to  belong  to  the  sects  he 
had  mentioned.  There  were  a  great  number  ol 
persons,  be  doubted  not,  very  worthy  and  re- 
spectable persons,  who  belonged  to  the  class 
of  Methodists,  who  were  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  did  not  in 
reality  belong  to  them.  He  meant  to  cast  no 
reflection  on  those  parties.  He  merely  wished 
to  put  every  gentleman  who  heard  him  on  his 
guard,  lest  he  should  be  led  to  suppose  that. 


ITS 
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h0Bhum  a  doMB  petitioikfl,  enuuMtlns'finm  tlil« 
heterogeaeviit  mixiore,  Iia4  bean  preMOted 
ag«iiitt  tiM  Catkolk  ctoims,  therefore  Ae 
great  body  of  Protestant  Ditaentert  were 
opAoted  to  then*  They  bad,  in  feet,  ezpre*- 
led  no  opinion^  He  would  BMlntain,  that 
not  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  Protestant 
DiMentini;     coogregationt    fai    England    had 

gven  any  opinion  at  all  on  this  qaestioo. 
e  belleted  the  feeling  of  the  Protestant  Dfs. 
senters  throughout  the  country,  was,  to  leave 
the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  Parlisment  In 
its  wisdom  should  think  fit.  Spaaklng  of  them 
as  a  body,  he  believed  they  were  peifectiy  de* 
•Irous  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  Roakan 
Catholics  (  but  they  left  It  to  the  wtedom  of  the 
legislature  to  act  as  to  tbeni  mlgfat  appear  most 
safo  and  prudent.  He  should  he  sorry  if  the 
BUspiGlott  which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
Blinds  of  some  gentlemen  near  hhn,  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  in 
any  degree  well-founded.  It  would  give  bhn 
much  pidtt,  If  the  body  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing stood  forward  as  the  foes  of --he  would  not 
say  religious  toleration,  but  religious  liberty 
in  its  widest  extent*  If  they  came  forward 
and  called  on  die  legislature  to  put  Its  seal  en 
thii  question-^ifthey  demanded  that  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  dwald  he  refused,  he 
should  be  both  surprised  and  grieved.  As  a 
body,  he  deemed  it  right  to  say  thus  much  in 
their  behalf,  lest  a  false  opinion  might  be  en- 
tertained of  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said  he  held  In  Ms  hand  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  which 
had  emanated  from  a  most  respectable  body  of 
the  Protectant  Dissenters  or  Ireland.  The 
Pr^byterians  of  the  north  6f  Ireland  were  as 
ready  as  any  set  of  men  to  admit  4he  claims 
wbirh  the  Roman  Catholics  had  on  the  justice 
of  that  house.  He  said  this,  because  an  idea 
had  gone  forth,  and  was,  indeed,  embodied  In 
the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  had  become  more  than  ever  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  had 
thia  day,  in  Contradiction  to  that  asKrtloa,  to 
lay  before  the  house  a  statement  (for  the  parties 
had  not  time  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  peti- 
t'wn)  from  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Pres- 
byterian profession  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
Belfast,  to  which  they  requested  him  ta  call  (he 
attention  of  Parliament.  Those  individuals 
Ml  id,  that  so  for  from  becoming  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  Claims,  if  the  Pr^yterians  declared 
themiteives  hostile  to  civil  aad  religions  liberty, 
they  would  belie  the  principles  of  the  church 
to  Khich  thev  belonged.  On  all  occasions  they 
had  declared  their  opinions  in  favour  of  that 
liberality  which  became  them  as  followers  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  1818«  no  less  than  189 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  called  on 
the  house  to  do  away  vrith  all  civil  disabi- 
lities en  account  of  religions  opinions.  The 
individuals  whose  sentiments  he  was  speaking, 
h«gged  of  him  to  state,  that  any  person  acting  as 
m^erator  could  express  nothing  more  than  his 
own  opinion.  If  he  did  otherwise — If  he  as- 
sumed a  representative  capacity — ^he  passed  the 
liae  and  boundary  of  his  ofllce,  stace  he  had  a 
right  only  to  act  la  his  iadividual  capacity. 
The  parties  stated  that,  as  the  cause  of  Catholic 
JSmanclpation  gained  ground  In  the  north,  and 
nast  continue  to  do  so,  they  wished,  both  In 
justice  to  the  Dissenters  and  to  tiie  Catholics, 
to  peoord  theae  their  optelont.  Ifadedaimiloii 


ao  the  subject  had  heM  neceisary,  Ihiey  coatd 
have  procured  thousands  of  respectable  slgna/- 
tares  to  it )  and  they  stated  that  they  never  felt 
greater  chagrin— 4tnd  the  same  remark  WQUld 
apply  to  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Diisen- 
ters— than  they  did  on  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  In  which  the  Protestant  Dhaentera 
wefe  desGiibed  as  entertaining  hostility  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  first  name  signed  to 
this  paper  was  that  of  the  High  Sheriffof  the 
county  of  Down.  Here  was  a  Presbyterian, 
not  acting  In  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  but  com- 
ing forward  to  state  his  own  liberal  feelings, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  growing  principles  of  liberality  amoncst 
his  follow-countrymen.  This  was  worthy  of  a 
Presbyterfain  of  the  north  i  and  he  certainly 
would  think  111  of  any  of  that  class,  who,  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  of  toleration,  endeavour^  to 
prevent  others  from  ei^oylng  those  benefita 
which  they  themselves  possessed. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ffrpi^g^Jlam,  commetttlnr  upon  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  petitions  had  been  got 
up,  and.  In  particular,  one  from  Grantham, 
which  was  presented  on  a  former  evening  by  Sir 
Montague  Cbolmeley,  asMrted  that  two  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  latter  were  convicts,  and 
two  others  keepers  of  brothels.  These  two»  he 
supposed,  had  observed  the  mention  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  rival— the  Lady  of 
Babylon ;  and  without  knowing  exactly  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petition,  they  might  have  t^hght, 
that  by  signing  It,  they  would  receive  pracOcal 
relief  in  suppressing  a  rival  competitor. 

Sir  Montague  ChobmsUf  here  interrupted  Mr* 
Brougham,  and  declared  that  he  knew  nothlnjg 
of  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
alluded,  and  he  could  most  positively  assert, 
that  he  had  never  entered  any  houses  of  that 
description  (loud  and  continued  laughter 
through  flie  house).  Gentlemen  might  lauj " 
but  he  could  again  assert  that  he  knew  not' 
of  these  two  persons,  or  of  their  houses^ 

any  houses  of  that  sort    He  beHeved  he 

warm  ;  he  should  otherwise  have  delivered  Mb 
sentiments  upon  the  Catholics  and  their  clalniB. 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  present  a  petition  In 
favour  of  the  bill  for  removing  the  disa* 
biihies  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
laboured,  which  was  signed  by  16S  individuals  s 
and  he  believed  that  a  greatar  mass  of  Intelll* 
gence  than  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  peti-. 
tinners  could  not  be  met  with  attiongst  those 
who  affixed  their  names  to  many  other  petitlona, 
though  the  number  of  signatures  might  be  five 
tunes  or  ten  tnnes  as  great  It  was  ue  petition 
of  a  number  of  Englidi  serjeanta  ahd  barristers 
at  law.  But  the  house  must  by  nb  means  con- 
elude  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Individuals 
at  the  bar  of  England,  who  were  fovourable 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  was  comprised  In 
those  signatures.  Many  Indivldnals  of  high 
character,  and  of  profound  knowledge,  who 
concurred  In  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  had, 
nevertheless,  declined  signing  the  document, 
because  they  were  averse  to  the  bar  of  Eng- 
land petitioning  the  legislature  as  a  body.  There 
were  also  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  petittoa  worthy  of  consideration.  If  there 
were  any  body  of  men,  to  whom,  more  than 
others.  It  was  beneficial  to  exclude  competf- 
ton,  that  body  was  the  bar  of  England.     The 

Entlemen,  too,  who  signed  tUs  petition, 
lew  perfectly  well,  that  an  avowal  of  those 
tentimenta  was  not  now,  nor  had  been  fbr 
tome  yeaiVi  the  novt  ready  rosd  to  prefiennont 
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(hnr).  Pleifaifi  it  WouM  ht  fomid,  (hat  the 
bert  Bade,  wWcb  a  baniitBr  of  iotellignice 
coald  telMf  for  the  purpose  of  lecaring  ho- 
Boon,  was  to  become  an  apostate  from  those 
prisciples  of  liberality  and  toterance  which 
be  BUfht  have  prafessM  at  aoy  period  of  bis 
life  (hear*  bear;.  He  knew  It  was  asserted, 
and  that,  too«  in  a  hi^  qnarter,  that  the  bar 
was  defieient  in  talent.  He  nnfortonateiy  was 
growing  old  amongst  that  body  }  but  the  bar  of 
ihe  pteseot  day  ought  pr^dly  enter  into  cohh 
petition  with  the  bar  of  former  times.  There 
were  then  bnt  a  few  men  of  eztenuve  know- 
ledge at  tiie  bar,  and  that  knowledge  was  chio^ 
If  eoofined  to  their  own  profession ;  bat  for  go* 
Bsial  infimiation,  for  eslent  and  variety  of 
haowledge,  there  never  was  such  a  body  of 
at  tlm  har  as  those  who  now  oopporled  Us 


Jf r.  Brmtgkam  said  be  sbonld  be  nnwortby  of 
nnkli^  nnongst  that  Ulustrioos  body,  the  mem- 
boa  of  the  profession  of  the  bar,  whose  imports 
sice  to  the  constitntion  of  the  conntry— to  the 
praoervntlon  of  the  rights  of  the  sal^ect-^o  the 
endnaace  and  stability  of  the  Government  It- 
self, was  not  less  essential  than  to  the  d«e  ad* 
■iniatmdon  of  the  lawa— if  he  did  not  join  his 
testicnony  io  that  of  his  learned  friend,  nnd 
state  his  conennonce  in  all  that  he  had  said 
with  respect  to  this  petition.  The  petition 
had  not  necn  set  on.  foot  by  those  who  were 
termed  the  lenders  of  the  bar ;  but,  when  the 
matter  heeame  known,  the  petition  was 
by  men  of  distinguished  rank  and 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  find 
greatei  learning  or  integrity,  amongst  any  body 
of  men,  than  amongst  timse  with  whom  it  origi* 
Bated.  No  member  of  that  bouse  had  signed  it ; 
nar  nay  one  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
moAcn  of  the  legal  profession.  The  northern 
dnroit  wan  a  floatfaig  body,  consisting  of  from  90 
to  100  barristers.  Upwards  of  40,  indeed  nearly 
50,  of  these  gentlemen  who  went  that  circuit, 
s^pied  the  petition.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
fram  bin  own  knowledge,  that  considerably 
above  50  aore,  say  four  or  Hve-and-thirty,  had 
cxprenaed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  peti* 
tioa.  They  were  known  in  the  profession  to  con- 
cnr  most  warmly  in  its  prayer.  The  only  scrapie 
which  prevented  them  from  signing  it  was  that 
vhkh  araae  from  their  doubting  the  propriety  of 
the  bar  as  a  body  petitioning  the  legislatnre.  Of 
the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  northern  circuit,  not 
above  half  a  dozen,  he  was  sure  not  12  persons, 
held  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  that  petition.  He  had  no  reason  So 
hcfieve  that  such  an  opinion  was  more  geae- 
rally  entertained  amongst  that  body  of  which  he 
a  member,  than  by  the  gentlemen  attached 
e  other  circuits )  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  profes- 
^en  were  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Such  a  petition  as  this  could  not  have 
procured  10  or  12  years  ago.  Twenty 
aioce,  when  the  Catholic  qaestion  wiis 
forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by 
Kr.  Gratiaa,  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
•f  she  Imr  would  not  have  concurred  in  such  a 
I  Aey  would  most  probably  have  joined 
iIk  Roman  Catholics.  Lot  the  bouse 
r  leoli  at  the  great  change  of  opinion  that 
I  hmem  effected.  The  circumstance  that  only 
ffl  ike  100  of  the  most  enlightened  and  best 
clam  of  society  were  adverse  to  the 
ra<knlli  claims,  was  a  ssfficient  exponent  of 
altsration  of  opinion  that  had  taken  place. 
was  Ibcn  laid  on  the  table. 


Lsrd  Nmgmt  rose  to  proscwt  the  petition  of 
the  Remaa  Catholics  of  Kngland,  in  favour  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  house.  The  nnmbcr  of 
Gngliah  Catholics  amounted  to  900,000.  They 
came  fbrward  to  give  their  support  to  the  dif«- 
ferent  petitions  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
wiiich  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  He  looked 
npoa  the  cause  of  the  Roman  CathollcR,  and  so 
did  the  petitioners,  to  be  inseparable  from 
Ireland.  High  as  were  the  names  of  Ihe 
Doke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  illustrious  in- 
dividuals who  had  signed  the  petition — power- 
ful and  wealthy  as  were  the  900,000  persons 
who  composed  the  Catholic  body  in  this-  coun- 
try, and  who  called  upon  tlie  legislature  to  re- 
lieve them  from  dvll  dimbilities— still,  if  they 
had  only  looked  to  their  own  interest,  if  they 
did  not  consider  tile  interests  of  Ireland  as  in- 
timately conneded  with  their  own — he  wonM 
ham  been  dismtisfied  with  the  petition.  But  it 
wns  a  general  petition,  which  embraced  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  Bnglish  and  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. The  rt.  hon.  8ec.  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  mid  that  he  was  wilHng  to  rest 
his  vote  upon  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Li- 
mericks But  by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty, 
no  ioM  than  by  the  pled^s  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly proSered  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  did 
this  country  stand  in  the  light  of  an  nnprin* 
cipled  debtor  towards  Ireland;  deferring  as 
long  as  it  was  pomible,  and  on  the  most  unwor- 
thy pretexts,  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligatiott 
which  they  were  bound  to  observe  upon  every 

frinciple  of  moral  as  well  as  political  jnstice. 
f,  however,  there  existed  no  such  obligation,, 
he  should  esteem  the  claims  pf  the  Catholics  not 
lem  unanswerable.  It  was  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee,  that  the  des- 
pair which  had  been  felt,  the  tone  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Calholics  generally,  and 
the  existence  of  that  Assoc iatk>n  which  was 
now  put  down,  might  be  dated  fhsm  the  period 
when,  not  this  house,  hut  Parliament,  rejected 
the  measure  which  was  proposed  to  them  for 
putting  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland 
on  the  mme  fbottng.  The  Catholics  never  con- 
sidered their  cause  separate  from  the  great  and 
universal  cause  of  religious  liberty.  They  were 
ansiouB  that  the  toleration  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves  should  be  extended  to  every 
other  desoi4ptl«n  of  persons;  even  to  those 
who,  although  like  themselves  they  dissented 
from  the  Church  of  England,  had  so  unwisely 
and  ungeneroosly  petitioned  against  them.  The 
only  real  question  upon  wUch  any  opposition 
to  the  clahsis  of  the  Catholics  could  be  reason- 
ably founded,  was  whether  they  admitted  the 
anferference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  state.  The  Catholics  denied  the 
itnpntation.  Who  woald  believe  that  the  Dnke  of 
Norfolk,  the  illustrious  descendant  of  so  many 
noble  families,  would  become  the  liegeman  of 
the  Pope,  or  betray  his  fidelity  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  state  i  At  no  period  of  the  Eug- 
litth  history  had  the  most  zealous  members  of 
Ihe  Catholic  reli^on  ever  showed  a  disposition 
to  prefer  it  to  the  liberties  of  England,  still 
less  to  make  it  a  means  of  restraining  those 
liberties.  The  great  charter  was  obtained  bv 
the  exertions  of  Catholics,  in  opposition  both 
to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King  of  these  realms. 
The  statutes  of  Mortmain  and  of  PrsBmunim 
were  passed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  power  which  the  Pope  claimed  to  ex- 
ercise. The  re-eitablishment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  had  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  con- 
tinaing  the  teitfictiooi  nnder  which  the  C»- 
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_  _  can*  «  doM  MtitlMi,  cBui^laK-frM 
beleritse>«m*  aliUra,  had  bma  preimtod 
agaioat  A*  Calhotlc  ol^n*,  tkerefore  tbe 
gra«t  body  of  ProMitant  DtM«aleri  were 
opsowd  to  tliejB.  Tbey  bad,  iD  fiict,  eipre«~ 
wT  M  opinloiL  He  wonld  HalntalB,  tkal 
not  one  (b  oae  bnpilred  of  tbe  Pratviunt 
D^aentiaf  tongtegUiam  in  Gwlud  bd 
ciTea  anr  opiaion  M  all  oB  Wi  qaudoo. 
He  believed  Ae  feeling  of  tbe  Prototant  Db- 
MDIert  tbroaKkont  the  cooatrj,  was,  to  leave 
the  labject  (o  be  dealt  irilb  M  Parllameat  In 
lb  wiidom  ihoBld  (taink  It  SpeaUaf  tt  tfaem 
ai  ■  body,  he  believed  bej  were  ifttteeOj  de- 
droii  thai  juitlce  riioald  be  doae  to  the  Ronan 
Catholics  i  bat  Ibej  left  h  to  ibe  wiidinn  of  (tie 
leriilalnre  to  net  ai  to  fiienoitKbl  appear  aioat 
■ait  and  pndsill.  He  abould  be  tDrry  if  tbe 
aaapUioa  wUeb  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
mlnda  of  nne  genlUoten  near  bin,  aa  to  the 
feeltogi  of  tbe  Protestant  Dloentm,  wu  In 
any  defree  well-foBiided.  It  would  give  bin 
much  pain.  If  tbe  body  of  which  he  waa  (peak- 
ing alood  fomrd  a*  tbe  foeiof — be  woald  not 
aay  rellgiont  tolanllon,  but  religioni  llberl; 
in  It!  wideil  eileot.  If  (hey  came  forward 
Bad  called  on  tbe  leg^iilalure  la  pvt  Its  teal  nn 
thla  qnealioo— If  they  demanded  that  the  claims 
of  ihe  RomaD  Catbolici  ihoold  be  rerused.  he 
(hould  be  both  lurprised  and  grieved.  As  a 
body,  be  deemed  it  right  to  lay  tbna  eiHch  In 
their  behalf,  lest  a  false  opinion  nUchl  be  en- 
(ertalBsd  of  Ae  condocl  a(  tbe  Protestant 
DiMenlerii 

Mr.  S.  Afce  said  be  bald  In  Ma  hand  a  decla- 
ration ia  fatour  of  tbe  Catholic  Claim,  which 
had  emanaled  from  a  most  reinectable  body  of 
the  Proletlaal  Diuenters  of  Ireland.  The 
Prexbyleriana  of  Ihe  north  of  Ireland  were  as 
rrady  ai  any  set  of  oien  to  admit  Ibe  claims 
whirh  Ihe  Roman  Catholics  bad  on  the  jnRiee 
of  that  hauae.  He  said  thii,  becanse  an  idea 
hud  gone  forth,  and  wft>.  Indeed,  embodied  in 
the  evidence  giien  relative  to  tbe  state  of  Ire- 
lanil,  thai  Ihe  Prrnbyteriani  of  the  north  of 
Irrlaod  had  become  more  Ibaa  ever  advorae  to 
the  elaimi  of  Uic  Roman  CaOollcs.  Re  had 
ihia  day,  in  cnalrvdiclion  to  Ibat  aaertion,  to 
laybefoie  iliekeuieaUat«neat(bTthepartieB 
had  Mt  tlate  to  pnl  It  In  be  shape  of  a  netl- 
lion>  frem  the  minislers  and  eldenof  Ihe  Pres- 
bytrrian  profesaion  In  the  coasly  of  Down  and 
tieiraat,  to  which  Ihoy  reqnested  him  to  call  tbe 
BltrBtiun  of  ParlianenL  Those  Indivldnali 
haid,  ihal  ao  (hr  fron  becoming  adverse  la  the 
Cuihalic  Clalma,  if  the  Prakbytertaos  declared 
tbeaoelve*  hotlile  in  civil  and  religioas  liberty, 
they  would  belie  the  princl|dei  of  Ae  chorch 
to  Khich  they  belonged.  On  all  occalioiM  they 
bad  declared  tbeir  oplniani  In  &Tailr  of  that 
liberality  which  became  them  ai  fiiDawen  of 
ibe  ChrbtJaa  frith.  In  I8I8,  no  leas  Ibaa  199 
nembers  of  Ihe  Synod  of  Ulster  bad  called  on 
the  house  ki  do  amy  with  all  civil  dbabl- 
lities  en  account  of  reilgioai  opinions.  The 
Indlvidaala  whose  sentlmenta  be  was  speaking, 
beggadofhinto  state,  (bat  any  penon  actiiigas 
BMidentor  could  eipren  nothing  more  than  bb 
own  opInlDB,  If  he  did  otherwise — If  be  as- 
•naied  a  represeNtative  capacity — be  passed  Ibe 
line  and  bonndary  of  his  oflce,  ilace  he  bad  a 
right  «aly  lo  act  In  bis  ladlTMaal  capacity. 
The  partiM  stated  that,  at  the  canae  of  Catholic 
EaaaMlpatloa  gained  frond  in  tbe  noftt,  and 
mast  continae  to  do  so,  tbev  wlahed,  both  In 
JMllce  to  tbe  Dissenters  and  to  Ae  Catholics, 
to raoord  ibeae  tfaeir  opWM*.  Ukdedaimthw 


ta  tbe  subject  had  been  neceNai;,  Atj  conM 
have  procured  tbousandi  of  respectable  slgii»- 
tares  to  ll  t  and  they  stated  that  Aey  never  felt 
greater  chagHo— and  the  some  remark  would 
apply  to  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dlasen- 
ter»— than  they  did  on  the  publication  of  tbo 
tldence  Id  which  tbe  Prolestanl  Dtaenlem 
__._  J .....      entertaining  bostUlty  ogalnM 


coanty  of  Down.    Here  waa  a  Fresbyteriaa, 


wonhf  thin 

Ing  a  monopoly  of  U 

pnreat  otbers  from  ei\joylng  Ihoie   beneflM 

which  Uny  themselves  possessed. 

Laid  DD  Ihe  table. 

Mr.  ffroH^ilam,  Commenting  npon  dte  maimer 
In  wUcfa  some  of  the  petilTona  had  been  got 
op.  and,  In  parliculRr,  one  fron  Granlhui( 
which  was  presented  on  a  former  evening  by  BIr 
Honlagae  Cholmeley,  asserted  that  two  of  the 
Babscrlbers  to  this  latter  were  convleta,  and 
two  others  keepeii  of  brothels.  These  two,  bo 
Bnpposed,  had  observed  the  mention  of  what 
Uiey  cimccived  to  be  Ibelr  rival— the  Lady  of 
Babylon  ;  and  without  knowing  exactly  the  ob- 
ject of  Ihe  petition,  they  might  have  dutaght. 
that  by  signing  l(.  they  Would  receive  pracocal 
relief  in  anpprenlnga  rival  compeHIor. 

Sir  Montngue  ChBlmeUf  here  Interrnpted  Ifr. 
Brougham,  and  declared  that  be  knew  noUting 
''  ''"  * —   persons  lo  whom  the  boo.  member 
■  positively  ai 


alluded,  and  be  could  n...  , ._,  , 

that  be  had  navcr  entered  any  bouse*  of  that 
deacripilon  (loud  and  continned  laagUer 
through  (he  faonae).  Gentlemen  might  langb, 
but  be  cnuld  again  assert  that  be  kMW  nolblnc 
of  ihcae  two  penoni,  or  of  (heir  boasei,  or  of 
any  houoes  of  that  sort.  He  believed  Be  waa 
warm  t  he  should  otherwise  have  delivered  Us 
■entiments  upon  the  Catholics  aad  (heir  cIoIsml 
Mr.  ScarlM  rose  to  present  a  petltlaa  in 
voir  of  tbe  bill  for  rMioving  tbe  dha- 
bHHies  nnder  which  Ae  Roman  Catb»Dca 
laboured,  irhich  was  signedhy  16S  Individual*  | 
and  be  believed  that  a  greater  nan  of  Intellt- 
gence  Ibon  vras  to  be  Ainnd  amongst  the  pi  * 

tinners  could  not  ' -'"- '  *- 

vrbo  afllicd  tbef  r  ns 
tbougb  tl>e  number  of  signainres  might  be  flra 
I  or  ten  times  as  great,  it  wu  tbe  petHioa 
inmber  of  Englln  serjeonlt  and  bonlslera 
IT.  Bnt  tbe  bouse  must  by  no  means  cod- 
elude  tfiattbe  whole  number  of  tbe  indlvldnala 
at  Ihe  bar  of  England,  who  were  EsvoanUa 
to  Catholic  Emandoatlon.  was  comnrlasd  In 


lepelt- 
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(knr).  PliABf*  it  wooU  be  f»an<l,  Oat  the 
bM  wtit,  wMcb  a  fauriiter  of  Inlellifrace 
MiM  Uib,  for  Ibe  pprpow  of  wcuring  bo- 
mn,  «i  lo  becocM  an  apaMate  from  (luae 
pntipbi  «f  libenlitj 


••l  bl,  toa,  in  a  Ush  ^oarter,  Ibat  tbe  bar 
'nkkieat  ia  tidcni.  Be  aaiorlDnatcl}'  wu 
pnri^olJaaaut  that  bad;  i  but  the  bar  af 
it  pnml  day  •ukU  prf'i'iy  entar  lota  Cfm- 
pnlliM  >llb  the  bar  of  tormnr  limei.  Thrre 
(Fft  tbgs  kat  a  fcw  nea  of  eileaiiTe  kaaw- 
INfc  tt  ite  bar,  and  tbol  tuawledgc  -mn  cU*& 
IjMfiudtDtfaeir  own  probaioai  botfer^- 
ml  iofbtnatloa,  br  eiteat  apd  Tariet;  of 
kanrledfc,  tbera  aefer  mi  neb  a  body  of 
■nu  Um  bar  ai  thoie  wbg 


Hr.  BnapkBB  Mid  be  rtnaU  be  DamTtt;  of 
■■iUBf  wngot  ihatUlDitrioa*  bodj,  tfaa  mea- 
kntftharnrfairieoof  the  bv,  whoM  hapon- 
•KiHlhe  uoatUatioa  of  the  coBBtrj— to  the 
HwrntiH  of  Ibe  rifhU  of  (be  Hl^M^-to  tb* 
o'lruce  aad  KabintT  of  the  QoTenaieM  lt> 
"f,  m  aot  Ism  eacndal  Ibaa  lo  Ae  dae  ad- 
ufamdw  ef  (be  lawfr-if  be  did  ml  joia  U> 
lotMe}  to  that  of  hii  leunad  friaail,  aad 
"     "  e  ia  all  that  be  had  laid 


U  M  been  aet  on  iooi  by  tbo«e  i 

Kntdlhc  teadm  of  the  bu  i  but,  iri 

rn,     tb*     petit  ioi 


_  itegrily,  amoDgat  any  body 

■Tan,  dnn  amoogit  tbote  with  whon  it  origi- 
"W.  Til  ail  lalirr  nf  Ihal  hmiif  hail  liriinrt  ii  i 
■*  u;  Me  af  Ihon  lUnan  Calbolict  who  Here 
">Acn  ef  Ac  leal  pnlbNioa.  The  aorlbern 
'■mM  BM  a  floatiBC  body,cimiiiling  of  from  BO 
OWhiTlHera.  UpwanltofM,)nileednearl]' 
>0<  If  ibne  genlleiien  who  veot  thai  circuit, 
<Wm4  tke  pniliH.  He  nonld  tenture  to  ay. 
^  hit  own  knowledge,  Ihal  coniiderably 
**n  30  BBR,  lay  tour  or  five-and-Ihirty,  had 
"J'wied  Iheir  entire  concurrence  in  (be  psli- 
<■"'  He  J  ware  kwiwo  ia  ibe  profenisn  to  coa- 
'■■ottwanalyioili  prayer.  Tbeoaly  icrapl* 
■■id  preteated  thaa  fron  ajgninf  It  wai  that 
■^WHc  fron  tbeir  donbtlng  tba  propriety  of 
<h^  MB  body  petilionb^tkelegiilatnre.  Of 
fc>Mc  of  Ibe  body  of  the  noTlhem  circDil,  aot 
I'm  hdf  a  doien,  he  wa*  ure  nol  \i  penona, 
■■UuopinieD  adtene  la  tbo  leBliaii  ' 
^Mla  that  peritioa.  He  bad  do  r 
nitte  that  inch  on  opinion  waa  no 
'^''Ttaienuardaniangil  ihal  body  of  which  b* 
■■■■enfecr,  Ihan  by  the  geallencn  attached 
"■kitber  circnilii  and  if  Ihal  were  the  cate, 
■*M  M  vterwhelming  Bainber  of  profn- 
■Md  aea  ware  in  faToar  of  Ihe  Calholic 
a  pelilion  ai  Ibii  could  not  baTC 
I  10  nr  IS  yean  ago.  Twenty 
~^       '*  B  Catholic  qaeitioi 


Lard  Smgmt  riwi  lo  prearat  Ihe  pMitton  of 
e  RonwB  C«lhBii«  of  KngUnd,  in  favnur  of 
r  bill  now  before  the  hnaar.  The  nambiT  nf 
nsliah  Calholici  amuunlsil  lo  900,000.  They 
me  forward  lo  give  their  «up|)nrt  lo  the  dif- 
ferent peritioM  for  Calholic  Emancipalion 
wblch  had  been  laiil  on  the  table.  He  looked 
apaai  Ibe  cauae  of  the  ftoman  (^IhoHcn,  andao  ' 
did  the  pelUlnneri,  (o  he  insopamble  from 
IreUod.  High  a«  were  (he  nanea  of  Ibo 
I>u4e  nf  NaHilU,  ind  Ihr  olher  ilJuurioBa  In- 
diTidnali  who  had  aigned  Ihe  prtilion — power- 
ful and  weallby  at  were  Ihe  900,000  perioni 
'  FfHopoied  ihe  Catliolk  bMly  ia  tbia  coun- 
By,  and  who  called  npno  Ihr  legialatare  la  le- 
lieTC  ibaai  froa  cWil  diubilltiea— atHI,  if  (hey 
had  aidy  looked  to  tbelr  own  iwieTeat,  If  (bey 
did  nol  oomlder  (he  iolereiU  of  Ireland  a*  in- 
tbwtely  canaecaad  wlA  ibelr  own— he  would 
haT*  beM  dtiMtliBed  with  the  pelillan.  But  it 
1  geoeral  pslltlm,  which  embraced  Ibe  In- 
(1  both  of  the  ESgliah  and  of  Ihe  Iriih  Ca- 
Ibolica.  The  rt.  bon.  Sec.  fbr  Ihe  Home  De- 
pBrtmea(  bad  Hid  that  he  wai  wllHag  to  reat 
Ua  vote  upon  Ibe  articles  of  (he  treaty  of  Li- 
Borlck.  Bat  by  the  previaiona  of  thai  trenly, 
no  lew  than  by  Ihe  pUrd^i  whkh  had  been  ao- 
leanly  pro&reri  at  the  lime  of  Ihe  tJulon,  did 
tfaia  country  aland  in  tbe  ligbl  of  an  nnpria- 
ciplad  d^tor  towarda  Ireland  |  defrrriug  ai 
long  aa  It  wat  ponibic,  and  on  the  noat  unwor- 
Ihy  prelcila,  Ibe  fulAlniDal  of  an  ublignlton 
which  Ihej  weru  hoimd  lo  obierve  upon  every 

triaclple  of  moral  aa  well  aa  polilical  juallce. 
f,  bowcTer,  there  eiixsd  no  luch  ohligntiaH, 
be  abould  eiteem  the  claima  of  the  Calholica  not 
lean  unamwerable.  It  wni  itated  In  Ihe  etl- 
dence  f^iven  before  tiie  Cooimittee,  Ihal  the  dea- 
pair  whkh  bad  been  felt,  the  tone  which  bad 
been  aaumed  by  Ihe  Calholica  g^nernllj,  and 
Ihe  eiiatence  of  tbal  AaaocialioD  which  waa 
now  pDl  dawn,  might  be  dated  f^m  the  period 
when,  aot  tbli  hnuie,  but  Parliament,  rejected 
(he  nMBaaro  which  wna  propoaed  to  them  fitr 
pmiint;  the  Calholici  of  F.Dgland  and  Irelaad 
<M>  Ihc  lame  footing.  The  Cathollci  never  con- 
aidered  their  caate  aeparate  from  the  greal  and 
■nivenal  tMae  of  rriigioua  liberty.  They  were 
aaaioas  Ikal  (be  lotarallDn  which  ^y  claimed 
fbr  (banuelTM  abould  be  extended  to  every 
(rtber  detcriptian  af  inraom  \  even  to  Iboae 
who,  althoegh  like  IhemielTea  they  dinented 
frsa  the  Cratch  of  England,  had  to  anwlaely 
and  ungeneronily  petltioiied  againal  Ibem.  The 
only  real  tjuenion  npoo  which  aoy  oppoaltion 
U  (be  clalv*  of  Ibe  Calholica  could  be  reaaon- 
ably  founded,  waa  whether  (bey  admitted  (he 
inlcrference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  af- 
fairs af  1hl>  ataie.  The  Calholici  denied  tbe 
inpatalloH.  Who  woild  believe  that  Ihe  Dafceof 
Norfolk,  Ihe  illaatriona  deaceadaat  ofio  many 
noble  famlliei,  would  become  tbe  lieniaan  of 
the  Pape,  or  betray  hii  fidelity  to  (he  Hove- 
rei^n  and  the  alatc  ?  At  no  period  of  Ibe  Eif- 
liiih  hialoTy  hnd  the  moat  zealoua  nembenaf 
tbe  Catholic  religion  ever  ahowed  a  di^HwMMa 
lo  preb^au  the  IHwrtJei  of  foflaod,  M« 
am  of  reatfoiaill'  *^ 
charter  wu  ii*(a*rff 

ik^  in  ory^^JT 
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f  Urt  «p9  mA  retort  with  tntoreit  tlio  parcaam  on 
the  offender.  The  clergyman,  hoirever,  waa 
obliged  to  silence,  and  could  not  defend  himself 
by  the  eloquence  of  any  of  bis  brethren.  They 
were  the  only  class  of  men  not  represented  in 
that  house :  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  generosity  of  the  house  against 
sneers  and  sarcasms,  which,  if  they  meant  any 
thing,  could  only  mean  that  they  ought  not  to 
come  there  as  petitioners.  He  contrasted  the 
different  modes,  in  which  the  petitions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  those  of  the  Established 
Church  were  received  by  the  house.  The 
former  were  heard  with  kindness  and  attention, 
and  were  made  the  sulyect  of  lofty  encomiums; 
the  latter  were  flouted  and  discountenanced,  and 
all  but  laughed  out  of  the  house.  He  thought 
that  hon.  gentlemen  would  perform  their  duty 
in  a  more  fair  and  candid  manner,  by  listening 
to  the  arguments  which  the  clergy  urged 
against  these  claims,  than  by  denouncing  them, 
without  examination,  as  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
and  by  assailing  them  with  laughter  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  againvt  the  language  of 
the  hon.  memWr  who  had  just  sat  down,  as  ut- 
terly uncalled  for  by  any  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  house.  It  would  be  preposte- 
rous indeed  for  men  who  professed  liberal  prin- 
ciples, to  adopt  such  an  illiberal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding (bear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
raised -a  phantom,  which  had  no  existence  but 
In  his  own  mind,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
demolishing  it  after  it  hod  been  raised. 
What  be  (Mr.  Hume)  hnd  said  regarding  the 
clergy  on  a  former  night,  he  was  ready  to  say 
agaiiL  He  had  expressed  bis  regret  that  tlie 
clergymen  of  England,  who  were  so  superior 
to  the  generality  of  the  people,  in  education 
and  rank  in  life,  should  he  a  century  behind 
thcra  in  mildness  and  liberality  of  feeling. 
With  Christian  charity  always  in  their  mouths, 
they  ought  to  exhibit  a  little  more  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  practice.  Enjoying  civil  rights 
thrmselv(*s,  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  debar 
others  fr<;m  full  participation  In  them.  If  there 
were  any  difference  in  the  attention  which  the 
house  hetktowed  on  the  petitions  received  frim 
the  Catholirs  and  the  established  clergy,  it  was 
owing  to  this  circumstance — that  the  former 
petitioned  for  justice,  whilst  the  latter  sought 
to  perpf'tuate  Injustice  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey  begged  to  observe.  In  cor- 
roboration of  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
!  on.  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  when  he  presented  the  petition  from  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Essex,  which  did  equal  honour 
U>  the  hearts  and  beads  of  those  who  signed  it, 
it  was  received  with  an  uproar  and  clamour 
which  was  more  worthy  of  a  bear-garden  than 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (hear,  hear^. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  allowed  that  the  petition  was 
entitled  to  every  attention ;  but  a|  the  same 
time,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  conveying  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  University.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  the  resident  members 
who  dissented  from  its  prayer;  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  popa« 
Jar  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Thursday,  Mabch  17. — Mr.  Peel  presented 
a  petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
praying  that  those  laws  might  not  be  repealed 
which  excluded  Catholics  from  certain  offices 
of  the  State,  and  from  sitting  in  Parliament 


Weditbsdat,  Masch  2SL — Sir  F.  ^urdeit 
brooght  up  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  disqualifications  which  at  present  affected 
his  Msuesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  he  rose  to  enter 
his^  protest -against  it  He  not  only  intended  to 
object  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  but  also 
to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
He  could  not  allow  one  single  stage  of  it  to 
pass  by  him  without  expressing  his  decided  op- 
position. Of  the  bill  Itself,  be  knew  nothing, 
but  at  any  rate,  it  went  to  alter  the  test  acts,  and 
so  far  to  change  the  ancient  constitutioo  of  the 
country.  If  this  bill  repealed  the  oaths  of  so- 
premacy  and  abjuration,  so  as  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  must  be 
pretty  nearly  the  same  bill  which  had  before 
undergone  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
(hear,  hear).  If  that  were  the  case,  thoujgb 
novelty  could  not  be  urged  against  it,  the  same 
objections  which  had  formerly  been  urged, 
might  be  repeated  with  all  the  confirmation 
which  they  had  received  from  recent  transac- 
tions. He  allowed  that  on  the  last  debate  be 
had  heard  fascinating  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  concession.  Still  he  had  not 
heard  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  more  could 
be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 
danger  to  the  constitution  of  these  realms  as  b  j 
law  established.  He  had  not  heard  several  Yery 
essential  points  of  the  Popish  creed  properly 
explained;  and  till  that  was  done,  be  could 
never  consent  to  give  those  who  professed  it, 
any  thing  like  unqualified  Emancipation.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Popish  creed, 
and  that  they  ought  only  to  look  at  the  political 
bearings  of  this  important  question.  This  he 
denied,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  denomi- 
nated a  fanatic  or  a  bigot  He  knew  thai 
a  great  endeavour  had  been  recently  made 
to  throw  new  lights  upon  this  subject  He 
regretted,  however,  that  tiiey  had  not  been 
brought  Into  such  a  focus  that  any.  mem- 
ber of  the  house  might  seize  them  in  his  grasp 
and  make  himself  master  of  them.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  orderly  for  him  to  re- 
fer to. what  had  passed  in  the  committee  then 
sitting  above  stairs ;  but  he  had  been  informed 
by  hon.  members  who  had  paid  great  attention 
to  what  had  taken  place  there,  that  several 
witnesses  had  made  depositions  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  Four  bishops,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  Catholic  church,  men  of 
great  learning,  piety,  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter—had given  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  which  was  at  variance  wids 
all  the  notions  which  had  been  usually  enter- 
tained regarding  Catholicism.  It  might  be  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  recently 
adopted  new  doctrines,  and  if  so,  much  of  his 
former  objections  might  possibly  be  removed. 
He  did  not,  however,  expect  to  bavo  that  point 
admitted ;  and  till  it  was  admitted,  he  must  con-> 
tinue  to  press  bis  former  objectlom. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  though  he  did  not  Intend 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  bouse  at  presenty  he 
wished  It  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  bis 
opinions  on  this  question  were  entirely  un- 
changed— that  he  was  not  Inclined  to  enter  into 
any  compromise  with  the  Catholic  body — that 
the  should  give  to  this  bill  the  same  determined 
opposition  which  he  had  given  to  every  bill 
with  the  same  object  which  had  preceded  it<^ 
and  that  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of 
the  house  on  the  second  reading  (hear,  liear). 
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He  ^P^  <^^  ^^^^  ^li<**^  geDtlemen  who  dif- 
fer^d  friHn  him  as  to  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sare  we«ld«  if  they  racceeded  in  carrying  it 
ihroagh  its  next  stage,  pay  great  attention  to 
the  details  of  it  when  it  reached  the  committee ; 
Bore  especially  since  it  bad  transpired,  tliat  tlie 
person  who  prepared  the  draught  of  the  bill 
«as  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  the  leader  of  the  Associa- 
wkicfa  the  house  had  deemed  it  pmdent  to 


Mr.  ^nFenujr,  as  one  of  the  committee  which 
kad  bee*  appointed  to  draw  op  this  bill,  begged 
leave  to  sny  tiMit  he  never  knew  of  any  such 
^  (hear).  Ever  since  the  Catholic  deputa- 
had  b«eD  in  England,  he  had  not  had  one 
ite*B  political  conversation  with  Mr.  0*Con- 
aell;  oB  tlie  contrary,  he  had  carefully  avoided 
ii.  He  had  himself  assisted  in  drawing  op  this 
bm,  and  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  believe, 
that  Mr.  0*CoonelI  had  any  share  of  it.  Some 
ffntlemen  of  the  committee  might  have  con- 
sulted Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  subject  of  this  bill : 
aad  he,  in  retem,  might  have  communicated  to 
them  ids  sentiments  in  writing.  Those  senti- 
Bwnts  Mr.  O'Coonell  might  have  considered  as 
the  fovadation  of  the  bill,  and  so  it  might  have 
got  aliroad  that  he  bad  drawn  it  up. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time  with  only 
three  dissentient  voices. 


LORDS,  FarDAT,  Mamcb  S5.— The  Bishop 
•f  Bmik  and  FFelb,  on  presenting  a  petition  of 
the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Taunton,  in  the 
fiocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  thought  it  right  to 
troeble  tlieir  lordships  with  a  few  observations. 
It  had  lieen  asked  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  that  charity  which  distinguished  the 
Christian  religion,  for  the  clergy  to  come  for- 
ward with  petitions  against  the  proposed  mea- 
lare  in  fiivour  of  the  Catholics.  Many  asper- 
sioas  had  in  this  way  been  cast  on  the  clergy, 
bathe  thoogfat that  the  petitioners  acted  up  to 
the  tme  ^irit  and  letter  of  Christian  charity, 
when  tliey  came  forward  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  pure  religion — when  they  enden- 
voared  to  sapport  Protestantism  and  the  prin- 
riples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against 
PopM  domination.  He  trusted  their  lordships 
wenid  always  maintain  the  Protestant  Church 
EalahlidiBient  in  this  country ;  and  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  petition  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  Damiey  contended  that  no  asper- 
aotts  Imd  lieen  cast  on  the  clergy.  If  those 
reverend  persons  conceived  that  &ey  were  op- 
holdifly  die  cliarch  to  which  they  belonged  by 
the  peliti<nis  which  had  been  presented,  it  was 
their  riglit  and  duty  to  address  them  to 
that  hsrase.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
allading  to  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  Ely, 
whteh  he  conld  not  regard  as  remarkable  for 
its  chaffCahIo  sentiments.  He  tliought  the  right 
reverend  prelates  ought  to  consider  it  their 
defy  Id  ndmonish  their  brethren  against  coming 
fimrard  with  petitions  of  this  Idnd.  The  re- 
verend persons  who  signed  this  petition,  che- 
rished all  that  exclusive  spirit  of  domination, 
aad  all  that  hostility  to  other  sects,  for  which 
they  blamed  the  chnrch  of  Rome.  They  cen- 
sarcd  tite  Catholic  cleny  of  Ireland — men  who 
perCsnwd  tiieir  doty  in  a  way  which  it  would 
be  wdl  br  the  petitioners  to  imitate.  The 
rerersad  persons  were  not  content  with  the 
•tate  off  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  but  wished 
their  leriships  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  again 
impoae  Ihess  restrictions  from  which  the  Catho- 
lics bmd  heea  relieved. 

finding  it  asserted  in  the  petition 


fh>m  Ely,  that  tlio  chnrch  of  Roate  enjoined 
the  prostration  of  the  will  and  understanding 
of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  at  first  wondered 
from  whom  the  reverend  petitioners  bad  stolen 
this  fine  phrase;  but,  in  fisct,  it  was  taken 
from  a  clmrge  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  In 
another  part  of  the  petition,  certain  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  were  styled 
*'  factious  demagogues*'  Now  this  sort  of 
vague  charge  was  one  which  might  be  applied 
any  where.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been 
applied  to  the  members  of  this  house.  A 
great  many  petitions  had  been  presented  from 
the  clergy,  which  had  better  have  been  de- 
posited with  the  chronicles  of  the  church,  aad 
there  left  to  rot.  At  present  they  came  for- 
ward like  an  old  medicine  of  the  shops  called 
aihum  gr^atm  which  might  be  found  about  (he 
corners  of  cathedrals.  This  medicine  was  once 
in  high  repute,  like  *'  No  Popery,**  which  was 
now  rejected  by  the  stomachs  of  the  public, 
as  much  as  album  grmeum  would  be  if  it  were 
administered. 

Lord  Calihorpe  acknowledged  that  sentiments 
appeared  in  some  of  the  petitions  which  were 
not  consistent  with  humanity  and  justice. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  Before  the  petition  was 
read,  be  would  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  comments  which  had  been  thrown  out  on 
the  petitions  presented  from  the  clergy  to  their 
lordships.  A  few  rash  words  which  found  their 
way  into  those  petitions,  were  no  more  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  clergy,  than  words  occasiootilly  employed, 
in  their  lordships*  house  were  fit  to  be  quoted  as 
expressing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that, 
assembly.  He  should  be  very  far  fronv 
judging  of  the  character  of  their  lordships*, 
house  by  the  speeches  of  some  of  its  members, 
who  might  choose  to  draw  metaphors  from  a 
dog-kennel.  Noble  lords  had  charged  the 
clergy  with  intolerance :  but  he  distinctly 
charged  those  noble  lords  with  greater  intole- 
rance. They  pretended  not  to  oppose  the 
presenting  of  petitions  from  the  clergy ;  but 
nothing  was  belter  calculated  to  exclude  them, 
than  attacking  the  petitions  one  by  one,  and 
picking  out  any  objectionable  expressions 
which  might  appear  in  them.  Reproaches  had 
been  thrown  out  against  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  having  employed  that  ex  predion  which  had 
been  so  particularly  applied  in  the  petition. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  (he  charge  of 
the  right  rev.  prelate  had  been  misrepresented. 
That  ri^ht  rev.  prelate  recommended  to  all 
Christians,  the  prostration  of  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding before  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  did  not  recommend  them,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  did,  to  prostrate  the  will  and 
understanding  to  a  temporal  authority,  falsely 
presumed  to  be  infallible.  He  did  not  know 
in  what  school  the  noble  lord  had  studied  his 
political  tactics,  but  he  would  tell  him  that 
venting  sarcasms  against  the  clergy  was  an  ar- 
tifice to  tvhich  the  enemies  of  pure  religion 
— amongst  i^hom  he  did  not  mean  to  class  the 
noble  lord — had  recourse  in  every  age  of 
Christ's  church.  He  was  satisfied  that  these 
sarcasms  would  not  be  attended  with  any  suc- 
cess in  dmt  house ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  them  repeated  night  after  night,  and  re- 
main silent  If  these  personal  attacks  upon 
the  bishops  were  parliamentary,  it  was  time 
that  the  rules  of  Parliament  should  be  changed ; 
but  if  they  were  not  parliamentary,  then  he 
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called  on  tbi»  boaee  io  proteet  ttem  from  locfa 
mtssiles  by  the  shield  of  its  aotboctty.  They 
held  their  seats  in  that  house  by  a  l^noi^  which 
was  both  legally  and  morally  not  less  stooog 
than  that  by  which  the  nobje  lords  o|>|»osite 
held  theirs ;  and  they  belonged  to  a'  bod^.  o£ 
men  whom  their  lordships  would  find  out  one 
day,  as  their  ancestors  bad  found  before  (hem, 
that  they  ought  to  treat  with  respect,  and  not 
with  contumely  (hear,  hear).  He  moved  that 
tiM  petition  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  revefend  prelate 
had  insinuated  that  be  (Lord  King)  waa  dot  a 
IHend  to  the  Church  of  BnglandL  Huf^whs  not 
a  friend  to  the  Church  of  England  whilst  it  en- 
couraged intolerance,  pluralities.  And  non> 
residence,  and  all  the  other  abuses  which  st 
present  existed  in  it*  Out  of  eleven  thousand 
paridies  in  England)  upwards  of  seven  thou- 
sand were  held  by^  non-residents,  and  only 
somewhat  under  four  thousand  by  resident 
clergymen.  He  wished  thai  those  champions 
who  stood  up  for  the  almost  apostolic  purliy  of 
the  Church 

The  Duke  of  Kewauile  rose  to  order.  Ke 
was  not  aware  that  there  Was  any  question  be- 
fiire  the  bduse  regarding  the  purity  of  the 
Churcir. 

Lord  Holland  agreed  with  the  noble  duke 
that  this  discussion  was  nof  regular.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  that  the  iutroduction 
Of  this  measure  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
one  side;  whilst  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  noble  lords  who  opposed  it  on 
the  other  side,  were  not  insit»ting  on  the 
merits  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  were 
advocating  the  continuance  of  a  monopoly  of 
power — he  did  not  use  (he  phrase  in  an  in- 
vidious sense — to  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  the  house 
that  this  discussion  had  sriben  from  the  unusual 
course  adopted  by  noble  lords  of  entering 
itpon  a  debate  on  the  particular  terms  in 
which  a  petition  was  drawn  up.  He  was  far 
from  saying  that  if  a  petition  T«erc  presented  to 
their  lordships  couched  in  indecent  language, 
he  would  not  object  to  its  being  laid  upon  the 
tablet  but. he  contended,  that  if  the  terms  of 
every  petition  were  to  be  discussed  in  this 
manher,  it  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  right  of  petitioning. 

The  JLord  Chancellor  begged  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  practice  of  making  obser- 
vations of  this  nature  on  petitions  presented 
by  the  clergy,  who  had  a  right,  as  men,  under 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  to  petition 
their  lordships  on  (he  subject  of  any  measure 
before  them.  They  ought  to  be,  of  course, 
couched  in  decent  language  ;  but  if  their  lord- 
ships were  to  observe  upon  every  term  con- 
tained in  each  petition,  they  would  be  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  trial  which,  not  even  their 
own  debates,  if  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
could  bear;  he  had  reason  to  complain  of 
communications  having  teen  made,  in  which 
he  was  said  to  have  changed  his  opinion  upon 
this  question.  He,  thererure,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  so  far  from  having 
changed  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  every 
successive  event — all  the  circumstances  that 
were  taking  place  around  him — served  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  persuasion,  that  every  man 
who  wished  to  support  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  would  go  along  uith  hiin  in 
opposing  the  measure. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  tables 


^  |Moiri»AT^  M:4Brs  SS^-Tbe  Bifebop  of  eo^^ 
eestar  presented  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  the 
diocessof  Gloce^tefevUgainst  the  Catholic  claims. 
Lord  King  said  t^is  was  another  of  those  pe* 
titions  in  which,  the  clergy  took  upon  them- 
selves to  give  advice  in  a  matter  of  a  purely 
politicai  nature.  He  had  been  accused  the 
other  di^y  of  being  out  of  order  in  commenting 
on  a  petitipn  of  this  sort  Now,  if  the  clergT 
chose  to  come  forward  and  give  their  advice 
against  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  he  did 
not  see  bow'  be  was  out  of  order  in  giving  his 
advice  against  their  petitions.  Theie  forward- ' 
ness  Qu  this  occasion  reminded  hint  of  a  story 
he  hid  heard.  A  French  ambassador  at  the 
coutt  of  Madrid  asked  the  Spaoitih  minister, 
why  his  Catholic  majesty  was  ao  fond  of  takin|^ 
the  advice  of  his  confessor.  The  Spanish  mi- 
nuter replied,  ^'  Surely  your  master  does  (be 
same."  **  Yes,"  replied  the  Frendh  ainbat- 
sador,  ^  he  does,  and  for  that  very  reason  oar 
affairs  are  so  badly  managed.'*  Whether  the 
clergy  were  Catholics,  Mahometans,  or  of  any 
other  religion,  they  had  all  the  same  propensity 
to  give  anVlce,  and  their  advice,  if  lbllowed» 
always  produced  the  same  mischievous  result. 

COMMONS,  MoNOAY,  March  28.— Mr. 
Spring  Rice  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  consideration  in  Ire- 
land, io  favonr  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen,  among  whom  there  were 
six  mag  lor  rates,  and  (lie  owners  of  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  ummint  of  200,0002.  a  year,  had 
been  formerfy  hostile  to  (he^x*  claims.  They 
now  came  forward  Io  declare,  that  they  thought 
the  concession  of  i ho  Catholic  claimii  ess-,  otial 
to  the  tranquility  and  security  of  the  empire. 
The  petitioners  ndded,  that  the  concession  of 
this  measure  would  give  them  still  greater  sa- 
tisfaction were  it  connected  with  tWo  othrrs — 
namely,  nn  alteration  of  tAe  exi»iing  fights 
of  the  40s.  freohoMers,  and  a  stale  proyision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy.  He  concurred,  witii  the 
petitioners  in  these  opiniotus,  and  thought  there 
never  was  a  time  at  which  (hib  measure  could 
be  accomplished  with  more  grace  by  the  go- 
vernment, considering  that  they  had  lately 
passed  a  law  against  the  CathtiKc  Association. 
If  he  thought  that  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  tile  46i,  freeholders  wen  Id  be  a 
violation  of  popular  rights,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  advocate  such  a  step ;  but  beKev- 
iug,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  suggested  altera- 
tion would  be  a  wise  and  salutary  ren»rm  in 
the  existing  system,  it  should  hafe'^iK  Supp6rt 
(hear,  hea^. 

Mr.  M,  A,  Taylor  begged  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  alteration  in  the  elective  ft-ancb^c, 
and  the  public  pro\r8ion  tot  the  clergy.  If 
funds  could  be  found  -  for  such  a  purpose  in 
Ireland,  let  the  clergy  be  paid  out  of  them  ; 
but  he  should  ffesist  their  payment  in  the  man- 
ner proposed.  He  had  opposed  the  plans  of 
the  new  churches,  because  the  people  were 
refused  the  appointment  of  the  cleigynsen. 
With  reject  to  the  alteration  in  the  elective 
franchise,  he,  who  had  been  a  member  of  tbe 
society  of  the  '•  friends  of  the  people"  (a 
laugh),  and  had  always  contended  forthe  ex  ten* 
sion  of  popular  suffrage,  could  not  now  acqui 
esce  in  its  contraction. 

Sir  Jl  Newport  was  convinced  that  amea 
sure  like  that  proposed  for  reducing  the  lal 
lacious  votes  of  40s.  freeholders,  in  Ireland, 
would  greatly  tend  to  smooth  the  progress  of 
the  bilL    He  was  the  last  man  to  wU9b  to  de- 
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piW  wrtm  M  lowcftvleaiker  wf  the  c«i»b«-' 
■Itjr  «f  any  wkol«Mne  rigbts  or  prlrllogM 
Bmt,  knowteg  Ihc  lUto  of  Inland  better  tM 
it  ceaM  b«  known  by  tbe  hon.  mcnber  Ibr 
Dnrbnni,  ke  ^oeld  yentnre  te  lay,  tbat  It 
veoU  do  iniich  in  allayinf  the  apprebentloo  ef 
^■m,!  I  nt  to  tha  reeolt  of  graating  Emaoeipn- 
tioD*  The  boo.  OMnber  aifht  be  alaimed  at 
pnyiBf  VOjOQOL  or  SOOfiOOL  a  year  to  prloflte : 
wonid  1»  piefer  paying  SfiOOfiOOL  far  toldien 
to  keep  the  conoiiy  ouiet  (hear,  hear) }  Tliefle 
we  ntet  MflcieBt  olyectione  for  delaybv  tbe 
vMioHile  decidoB  of  a  qocetion  vpon  iririch 
<ependr<  tbe  power  of  the  Britiih  goTernaieot 
ie  fe»|i  ia  peace  and  order  a  whole  people,  at 
prcnent  dieconteated,  and  paralyaed  ia  their 
yap  if  a  to  coatribnte  to  the  general  welfiure  of 
Ae  ftale.  At  to  tbe  qoeation  of  the  elective 
finiBcMie»  wheoevcr  it  shooM  come  before  the 
bavie*  be  would  prore,  to  the  latliifaetton  of 
the  wont  iaeredttloaB«  tbat  tbe  people  called 
•pan  to  eaierci^e  tUi  right,  were  not,  as  might 
ha  tnppoaed,  reqahredto  ezerciie  it  at  tree 
Ment>  ibey  were  dragged  to  the  hnstlngi  to 
pW  their  votes  under  ariiitrary  dictation,  and 
•ol  «ecarding  to  their  own  wishes.  Tbe  fran- 
ehiso  was  not  an  advantage  to  them,  but  a  se- 
rioweviL 

Leid  /l  nmuell  thought  timt  any  abuses 
with  reipect  to  the  exorcise  of  tkie  elective 
ftanchtoe,  ooght  to  be  inquired  into  and  ascer- 
tained by  a  committee,  before  tbe  house  pro- 
ceeded to  any  alteration  of  the  franchise.  He 
y proved  of  Ibe  provision  for  the  clergy ;  but 
he  bad  even  objected  to  these  two  proposed 
apfien^sgee  of  tbe  bUl,  yet  be  would  support 
tfarm  as  conditions  far  securing  Enmncipatlon. 

Sir  i^  Burdeti  undoubtedly  concurred  la  the 
aentiment  af  the  noble  lord,  that  if  any  consi- 
doffaMe  support  coiild  be  acquired  for  his  bill 
by  admitting  the  tvro  appendages  proposed, 
he  mnal  reneede  them  for  the  sake  of  that 
whicb  he  dve«»ed  of  the  ftrst  tmportance«-Ca- 
ikOic  bnancipatian.  But  he  thought  that  he 
OHflbl  to  demand  tbe  clearest  testimony  before 
maUniy  tboto  coocoMions  s  olSierwlse  he  might 
|ofoo»eme  hand  what  his  ill-tisted  complai- 
•aoce  «M«bt  acquire  for  him  oa  tbe  other.  As 
lathe  stipead  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  tbe 
virv  af  eeenamy,  the  money  required  fur  that 
elyeci  wattld  be  so  trifling,  that  it  would  aot 
balaacn  Hm  weight  of  a  itraw  in  the  ceocla* 
siena  mi  any  vstienaJ  mind  one  way  or  tbe 
other.  Bwt,  at  all  events,  he  was  aot  impH* 
cated  in  the  fate  of  these  ptopositions.  Ca* 
Umlir  Stnaaeipatiea  was  the  sole  measure  for 
which  Im  wsa  plodgod  >  801"  wanld  lie  ceoseat 
ta  Hupgin  less    sJ^ULcanl  details  witl»  that 


Mr.  Peel  would  hot  aeoept  of  the  two  mea* 
BOW  propoeed  ns  a  comf  remisa  of  Ids  op* 
pomtian  to  the  biH.  Neither  the  payment  of 
the  Catholla  clergy  hy  the  govefnmeot,  nor  the 
dnfinsBchiBemenI  of  tbe  fortywdulUiig  free* 
hoMenK  wrcwld  indnce  him  to  lelaz  m  his  boa* 
tili^  la  tha  hHI. 

l£r«  Tfamv  was  hostile  to' the  two  propoei- 
lipui,  yel  if  it  eomld  he  proved  that  iley  were 
Khflly  t»  become  means  of  conciliatien,  he 
vsniJinot  oHfccl  to  their  adoption. 

lis;  JriMmise)»  frem  an  extensive  coirespoik* 
4mB»  with  those  wha  had  lived  in  constant 
fcanrtlHy  to  Bmancipalfon,  was  enri>lod  to  say> 
thai  fm  Ihi  event  of  thnt  queatnn  being  caiw 
fiad»  U  weald  malnriBtly  lesmn  the  general 
if  hi  «eiw  ta  he  nacenipanM  wM  a  pro- 


Vlllsn  fbr  the  Catfaoltc  clergy  and  a  qualtflca* 
tlon  of  the  franchise.  Whether  the  Catholic 
qneition  were  carried  or  not,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  becoming  measure  to  provide  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  who,  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  arduous  duties,  might  be  said 
almost  withont  a  figure,  to  be  left  to  beg  their 
bread.  As  to  the  question  of  elective  franchisOf 
it  was  miscalled  a  fhinchise  when  applied  to 
forty-shilling  freeholders^the  v  were  not  free- 
holders^they  had  no  free  choice.  A  Catholic 
bishop  had  declared,  tbat  he  fiad  seen  men 
with  the  appearance  of  mendicants  going  to 
register  their  votes,  though  there  was  nothing 
like  a  quallficatioB  In  their  leases.  Thev  were 
compelled  to  go^  or  they  must  look  for  the 
severest  conseqaenres. 

I^RDS,  Wedhudav,  April  IS. -—The 
Biriiop  of  JExeter  said,  he  bad  several  petitions 
to  present  against  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
were  not  fW>m  the  clergy,  but  were  signed  by 
I>lssenters  of  every  denomination.  The  first  was 
from  the  churchwarden  and  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Kenton,  in  the  countv  of  Devon; 
the  second,  from  the  churchwarden  and  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter ;  and  the  third 
from  the  inhabitants  of  North  Bishop,  Devon  % 
all  prayinr  that  no  further  concemions  might 
be  granted  to  the  Catholics.  The  fourth  peti- 
tion he  had  to  present  was  the  only  one  con- 
cerning which  he  expected  to  hear  a  dissentient 
voice,  as  it  was  from  that  proscribed  body,  tbe 
clergy.  In  common,  however,  with  all  his 
Mijestr's  subjects,  they  had  a  right  ^o  peti- 
tion. They  came  before  their  lordships,  not 
to  oifor  advice  i  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  privileges  of  tbe  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  tbe  doors  of  parliament  should  be  open 
to  their  petitions.  The  petition  be  had  to  present 
was  from  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Tot- 
nen,  Devon.  The  petition  had  been  agreed  to 
by  all  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry,  regu- 
larly assembled,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.— The  petition  was  then  read. 

Lord  HoiUmd  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  tbe  Rev.  John  White  Jones,  a  humble 
curate  in  the  diocese  of  the  rt.  rev.  prelate,  who 
had  dinented  ft^HU  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  petitiea  from  Totnem  bad  been 
signed.  A  rt.  rev.  prelate  had  described  the  pe- 
titieaers  as  the  proscribed  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  did  not  knew  in 
what  sense  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  meant  timt 
phrase  to  be  understood  i  but  tlie  petition  he 
(Lord  H.)  had  the  honour  to  present,  came 
from  a  cleigyman,  who  might  fustly  be  called 

Sroscribed.  He  was  curate  of  North  Bovcy, 
1  Devonshire.  His  petition  was  the  more 
deservhig  the  attention  of  their  lordships,  as« 
in  coBieqoence  of  having  formerly  shown  bis 
seal  on  the  same  question-,  he  had  found  him- 
self precluded  from  obtaining  promotion  in 
his'pfofosden  $  his  diocesan,  tlto  rt.  rev.  lord's 
peedecesser,  having  refused  to  grant  him  the 
necessary  testimon&ls.  Tbat  rt.  rev.  prelate 
had  since  beoD  promoted  to  a  h%her  and  more 
lacrative  diocese,  but  the  humble  curate  of 
North  Bovey  remained  where  he  was.  At  the 
meeting  where  the  last  petition  was  agreed  to, 
he  attended,  and  protested  against  the  de- 
eisfen  of  the  majority.  With  regard  to  peti- 
tloning,  he  (Lord  H.)  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  eipinioii  of  a  learned  lord  (the  Lord 
Chaneeller),  that  it  was  not  proper  to  notice 
the  langvagi  in  which  such  petitions  might  be 
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dmy  tte  exiitotfce  of  duofmr.  Tbe  objedtom 
wbicii  the  Catiiolict  had  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptnres  conld  not  be  fmrgotteo,and  notwith- 
staBding  the  explanations  wUch  had  been  at- 
tempted on  thb  point,  the  Ikct  remained  snffi- 
cfently  proved  (  as  also  that  their  church  was 
accounted  inlUlible  on  all  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  with  respect  to  the  moral  yirtaes.  The 
bill  before  tiie  hoaso  gave  to  the  Catholics  a 
power  of  combining  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess at  present  %  and  as  their  charch  was  believed 
by  them  to  be  infallible,  they  might  not  only  be 
induced  but  compelled  to  combine  for  any  pur* 
pose  which  mirbt  seem  desirable  to  the  head 
of  their  eburch.  Then,  attempts  had  already 
been  made  *jo  invade  the  property  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  particularly  its  possessions 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Home)  would  find  his etforts  countenanced 
by  Catholic  members,  who  could  not  be  expected 
io  have  anv  other  feelings  than  those  of  hostility 
towards  that  Establishment.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  might  be  the  success  of  a 
renewal  of  those  attempts  which  had  been 
hitherto  defeated,  when  they  should  be  backed 
Irf  the  influence  to  which  he  alluded.  From  a 
sncere  belief  that  the  bill  now  before  the  house 
was  only  the  opening  to  a  series  of  measures, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  the  subver- 
sion of  those  principles  on  which  the  reforma- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  revolution  established, 
he  gave  it  his  decided  opposition,  and  he  trusted 
that  he  should  have  the  support  of  the  house  in 
the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  (cheers). 

Lord  Binning  could  not  help  congratulating 
the  house  on  the  great  improvement  which  was 
perceptible  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
debate  on  this  important  subject.  He  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Catholic  claims  were  to  be 
discussed,  it  was  the  custom,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  an  hon.  and  learned  member  (Dr.  Duigenan) 
to  come  down  to  the  house  loaded  with  papers, 
to  anathematize  all  the  Popes  and  councils  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  attribute  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day  the  absurd  doctrines  of  those  igno- 
porant  tiroes  (a  laugh).  He  was  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley), 
who  read  from  ancient  records  long  extracts 
to  impugn  the  position  of  the  learned 
gent.  Fortunately,  all  that  rubbish  was  now 
at  an  end.  It  was  no  longer  imputed  to  the 
Catholics  that  it  was  a  principle  of  their  reli- 
gion not  to  hold  foith  with  heretics,  or  that 
Catholics  were  compelled,  at  the  command  of 
the  Pope,  to  disobey  their  lawfkil  princes 
(hear).  It  had  always  been  the  habit  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholics  to  require  from  a 
Catholic  bishop  a  disclaimer  of  these  dangerous 
doctrines.  Now,  when  the  evidence  of  a  Ca- 
tholic bishop  had  been  given,  it  was  the  mode 
not  to  believe  it,  and  th^  bill  was  as  usual  op- 

fiosed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
Mr.  Bankes)  in  the  same  cool  steady  manner 
that  he  would  have  put  on  had  he  been  speak- 
ing in  a  committee  of  supply  (a  laugh).  It  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Derry, 
that  the  opinions  contained  in  the  evidence  of 
Pr,  poylc,  and  In  the  letters  published  under 
the  signature  of  J.  K,  L.,  of  which  Dr.  Doyle 
was  thQ  author,  were  at  variance.  He  had 
road  the  letters  in  question,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  he  could 
not  discover  any  inconsistency  between  them. 
The  denial  of  the  doctrines  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Catholic 
creed  did  not  rest  with  Dr.  Doyle,  but  was  also 


made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dtibllb,  tht  ArHi^' 
bishop  of  Armagh,  tlie  Primate  of  Ireland,  ancl 
Mr.  Blake.    He  believed  that  the  respectable 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded  were  inca- 

gible  of  telling  a  lie  to  the  committee  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  or  of  perjuring  themselves 
before  the  House  4>f  Lords  (hear).    With  re- 

f^ard  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shll- 
ing  freeholders,  it  was  in  evidence  that 
they  felt  no  attachment  to  Hie  privilege  in 
question  i  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would 
gladly  resign  it.  He  could  net  concefve  that 
their  disfranchisement  would  OVer  b^  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  because,  befol^  a  'similar 
measure  could  be  iHlopted,  It  would  lie  nerrt- 
sary  that  there  should  b^  a  coiintiy  6r  district' 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
Ireland.  Under  these  circumstances  he  .was 
ready  to  consent  to  the  measure'  which  the' 
Protestants  of  Ireland  caHed  for,  and  which 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  hgt^  ^o;  Tlie' 
hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle*  ebjeeted  to 
the  expense  which  would  bO  csnsM '  hy 
makhng  a  provision  for  the  Cathotic  clergy. 
He  could  not  stop  to  argue  the  point.  'BcoiioinY 
on  such  an  occasion  was  misplaced  Oiehr).  ft 
he  were  convinced  that  it  was  nete»kry  Ifor 
the  state  to  pay  the  Roman  Ca^olic  briest- 
hood,  he  would  do  it  without  caring  for  tb^  ex- 
pense. Whether  the  expense  would  be  Otae,  or 
I  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it' was 
not  worthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  country  to 
consider.  The  rt.  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  said 
that  It  would  be  extremely  hard  to  liiake  the 
Presbyterbns  of  Scotland,  and  the  Dissenlers» 
and  the  members  of  the  Estabiisbed  Church  In 
England,  pay  for  the  support  of  a  church 
which  (hey  did  not  approve  of.  That  Was  the 
very  thing  of  which  six  mitlinns  of  CathoHcs  in 
Ireland  complained.  They  were  compelled  to 
support  a  church  to  wMch  they  did  not  belon|^ 
and  of  which  they  did  not  approve  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  abm  like 
that  before  the  house,  fliat  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland  was  to  be  found.  It  was  ne- 
cessarv  to  begin  the  task  of  amelioration  by 
tranqifillizlng  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Mr.  WdOaee  expressed  his  belief  that  6ie  bitf 
would  fail  of  producing  those  effects  which  its 
supporters  anticipated  from  if.  He  thong^bt 
that  the  tune  for  bringing  forward  the  measure 
bad  not  been  wisely  selected.  If  (be  bill  were 
to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  could  not 
be  considered  in  any  other  ]i|^t  than  as  a  |>eace- 
offering  to  the  Catholics  for  the  potting  down 
of  their  Association.  The  only  condition  under 
which  concessions  could  safely  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  would  be  the  substantial  ipterfo- 
rence  of  Government  in  the  appointments  of 
their  bishops. 

Lord  VaUttort  avowed  himself  a  cdnyert  io 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  pre* 
judices  which  he  bad  fonneriy  entertained  were 
entirely  gone. 

Mr.  Ciummg  would  not  undertalie  to  say^ 
whether  or  not  the  opinions  of  t^e  countiy  were 
as  strongly  pronounced  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claimf  now,as  they  had  been  formerly  ) 
but  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  among  the  pe* 
titlons  which  had  been  presented  against  those 
clafans,  whatever  their  zeal  and  sincerity,  there 
had  been  some  which  displayed  an  extreme 
ignorance — he  meant  to  use  the  expression 
without  disparagement — of  the  state  of  the  ex» 
isting  law,  and  the  merits  of  the  gentral  qaet« 
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Bt  hat  •ttlMHly  M  ^7  >»*'■  ^  K^ 

priety-  af  dvowing  optn  tjM  door  of  Pvlla- 

mmemi  to  fke  petltioas  of  the  people  $  bat  after 

M  coMideimtion  that  was  due  to 

opinion,  tbe  dn^  of  tbe  Imubo  was  to 

proceed  upon  iU  own  jadnaenf  'bear,  bear). 

With  respect  to  an  j  claae  of  persons  who  ima- 

Siisnd  themseUes  more  particularly  interested 

mm  ^he  present  occasion,  and  placed  in  the  ade 

▼•■ce,  ••  it  were,  as  fuardians.  In  a  re%iQUB 

|K»nit  ef  Tiew»  of  tbe  rifhts  of  the  constitution — . 

fiA  ro^ct  lo  the  cler^  of  Eqfland  he  fave, 

not  only  toleration  but  praise.,  when  tbe^ 

fisrward  with  the  &ir  expression  of  their 

•piwiOBi ;  bat,  even  in  tbe  petitjpns  presented. 

by   that  body,  he  had  fiMind  some  portion  of 

fb*  ^anlily  to  wbkh  he  Jbad  already  alluded 

(bear!     and   laa|[hter>— some  isnorance,   in 

met.  of  the  real  stale  in  which  tbe  law«  as  aJDTect?. 

Catholics,  stood  at  present  (hears  hear).. 

cbaife  applied  peculiarly  lo  one  petition, 

•pposed  the  measure  now  peoftiog  upon. 

a  mistake,  that  it  ictnally  prayed  tM 

to  f  rant  to  the  Roman  Catholics 

■rfrUeffes  and  immanities  which  were  withheld. 

nm  any  other  class  of  Dissenters. .  Upon  the 

vordseC  this  petition,  there  was  nothiUf  which, 

U  taken  in  their  literal  meaning, could  militata 

the  bill  before  tbe  house.    The  Dissen* 

Yoice  in  the  legislature ;  they  hnd 

to  seats  in  that  house,  from  which  ithe 

Catbollcs  were  excluded.  As  an  advocate  for  an 

established  church,  he  would  not  sanction  any 

which  even  in  name  would,  appear 

to  tbe  present  establishment,unless  it  were 

that  it  was  necessary  to  the  removal  of 

practical  grievance.    But  petitions  such  as 

did  not  apply  to  the  question  tbe  bouse  bad 

to  discuss.    It  was  strange  that  suf  h  sympathy 

be  felt  for  one  class  of  Dissenters,  and 

Ibr  another.    The  empathy,  he  thought, 

to  be  tbe  other  way.    What  was  it  that 

prevented  tiie  Catholics  from  taking  their  seats 

ID  Amt  Iwnse  ?    The  oath  agaiast  ttaasubstan- 

liatssn.     Bat  while  they  exclude  da  man  from 

Paribuneat  for  his  belief  in  transubstantiatioo, 

it  onght  not  IoIm  foigptten,  that  the  man  who 

believed  in  tnasvbstantiatioa  enjoyed  every 

privils^c  €i  thecoastitnion*^  He  did  not  say 

eas  no  dliTerence  between  the  two  opi- 

i|  but  the  man  who  could  make  it  a  ground 

r  exclusion  from  political  poa-er,  must  have 

■innte  perception  of  the  niceties  of  ratioci- 

ition,  for  which  he  might  be  envied  as  a  logi- 

ibut  which,  was  wholly  useless  for  the  por- 

ot  common  life  (bear,  hear).    The  next 

fvwand  for  objection  was,  that  the  Catholics 

held  tbe  doctrbie  of  exclusive  salvation.  Why, 

.all  -the  chnrcbes-were  exclusnre  en  spme 

;  and  let  not  hon.'  memberb  who  nrged 


Ibis  objection  forget  that  the  Chnrafa  of  Bug- 
laai  nmlBtnined  '&e  -Athanasian  Crsed— *a  hn- 
maa  exposition  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tburity  (cheers)— and  maiotaioed  it  with  the 
•xpress  declaration  that  they  who  differed 
linas  it  cottJd  not  be  saved.  With  this  fact  be- 
fwe  tliem,  conld  the  Catholks  with  any  fiur- 
ns«  be  excluded  from  the  ei^oyment  of  their 
cM  righu  on  the  ground  of  belie^Fing  in  the 
of  exclusion?    The  doctrine  of  abso^ 

bad  also  occasioned  much  ebjeetion.  In 

abstract  that  doctrine  was  absard  |  but  th^ 

before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 

went  to  prove,  that  the  absolntion  de- 
vonded  on  the  disposition  of  tbe  party  reoeiv- 
■C  Hi  and  not  on  tbe  abstract  power  of  the 

I  givfaig  it    Wat  this  an  opinioa  eoofined 


to  the  Romaa  Catholic}  Let  any  man  lead  tbe 
instructions  Car  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  a». 
directed  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  ha 
would  find  that  the  power  of  absolving  ipight 
be  e^^ercised,  and  was  resorted  tp,  when  the 
sick  party  desired  it.    These  were  p(iints  in 
which,  esbeitially,  there  was  very  slight  diii'e-^ 
reace  between  the  two  religions*    He  did  not" 
mean  to  say  there  were  no  important  distim- 
tions   between,  tbe    Pmtestaat  and  Catholic 
Creeds.    But  he  wassurnrii^ed  when  a  qifestioo 
came  before  them  tonshing  tbe  admissibility  of 
sectaries,   that  they  conld  quarrel  with  tbe 
Csthstic  upon  such  gronnds  as  he  had  des- 
cribed, when  thev  sat  side  by  side  with  those 
who  denied  tbe  divinity  of  our  Saviour  (bear, 
bear).    Tbe  next  objectiooT-and  it  was  one 
which  he  conld  not  expect  tobave  heard^-was, 
tliatthe  Koman  Catholics  attached  an  overween- 
ing value  to  the  merits   of  human   actions. 
Would  it  not'  be  more  dangerous  to  a  state  to 
9ake  good  works  nothing  and  faith  every  thing  i 
He  prefisrred  the  man  who  insisted  on  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  gaod  works  as  part  of  his  religious 
creed  to  the  man  who  considered  himself  con- 
trolled in  nil  his  actions  by  an  inexorable  fate 
(hear^  bter).    Eefer  to  history,  and  see  what 
it  taught  on  this  snlyect*    Who  were  they  who 
brought    the  monarch    to    the   block?    Who 
stripped  episcopacy  of  the  mitre,  and  of  all  its 
spiritual  authority  and  temporal  possessions } 
The  Papbts?    No}  but  they  who  were  most 
violently  opposed    to  .  them,   and  who  were 
earnest  in  their  exertions  to  deprive  them  ojf 
all  influence  and  authority — men,  also,  who 
professed  little  resnect  for-^he  value  of  good 
works,  liut  who  relied  on  laitb,  and  almost  on 
that  alone.    The  objection,  then,  to  tbe  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  ground  of  the  value  they  set 
upon  good  works,  was  one  to  which  no  weight 
conld  for  a  moment  be  attached.    Neither  did 
.he  see  any  Talid  objection  In   the   argument 
drawn  from  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  tbe  Pope.     The  question  was  not, 
whether  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Catholics, 
but  whether  it  iras  acted  upon  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  the  state.    He  did 
not  on  this  subject  'rest  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  but  be  must  contend  that  the 
iosinnations  tbrbwn  out  against  the  testimony 
of  that  reverend'  divine  wisre  somewhat  nn^ 
warrantable.    It  bad,  he  knew,  been  more  than 
insinuated,  that  that  reverend  gentleman  held 
one  langqage  before  a  committee  of  tbe  House 
nf  iLords,  and  another  to  the  public;  bat  he 
would  prit  It  to  the  honse^  whetbec  a  gentle- 
man of  Bis  chasbcten^putt^  aside  tbe  oatb 
which  seemed  to  be  so  little  relied  apon  by 
ssatay  nf  those  opposed  to  the  present  question—* 
would  have  stated  that  wbkfa  must,  hi  a  very 
short  Ume,  have  become  known  to  so  many 
dthesB  of  his  creedr— irbieh  mast  have  become 
.koowB  to  bis  flock,  and  to  the  Pope  himself, 
the  terror  of    whose  name  it  was  said  was 
caicnlated  td  aiake  so  strong  an  impressioB — 
he  would  put  It,  vrhether,  vrhen  so  many  of  his 
-own    faith,  of  bis  reverend  brethren  in  tl|e 
ministry,  were  in  the  next  room,  and  might  be 
called  in  and  give  a  differeqt  testimony,  bn 
would  liave  gravely  stated  that  which  he  knew 
#as  not  well  founded  ?   It  spiglit  then  be  taken 
that  tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Doyle  maM  the  opinion 
of  the  Catholics  la  general.    That  such  was 
the  opinion. of  other  times  he  bad  no  doubt, 
and  be  lately  fell  upon  a  direct  illustration  of 
it  In  the  correspondence  between  Pope,  An 
poet,  and  Biibnp  Attoibary.    Pope,  as  every 
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g9Dtl«BAa  knew,  Itm  a  Rmbaa  Cftttollc  i  An4 
tlie  bhkop,  io  a  very  laudable  teal,  wai  anz- 
loot  to  convert  his  friend  to  tbe  ProtetCaat 
faith,  for  which  parpoie  be  wrote  to  him,  point- 
iBf  oat  what  he  comldered  the  erron  of  his 
creed,  aod  preniDf  him  to  reooance  it.  Pope, 
ifl  reply,  expreaed  a  hope  that  all  churches 
and  chnrcbmen  were  rij;fat  in  the  belief  of  what 
they  Uttght  their  flocks  i  but  if  they  were 
wrong,  he  trasted  God  wonld  incline  them  to 
reform.  He  added,  that  he  was  not  a  Papist, 
that  be  renounced  tbe  temporal  authority  of 
tbe  Pope,  aod  disallowed  all  bis  pretensions  to 
such  power  t  but  that  still  be  was  a  Catholic 
in  tbe  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  This  was 
not  more  than  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Doyle.  It 
bore  the  marks  of  that  confldential  and  honest 
opinion  which  men  gave  in  private  correspon- 
dence I  and  if  the  distinction  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  allegiance  were,  as  it  bad  been 
railed  by  some,  an  absurdity ;  it  was  an  ab- 
surdity of  which  Pope  was  guilty,  and  with 
which  Atterburpr  was  satisfied,  ft  was  said 
as  another  objection  to  the  concession  of 
political  |M>wer  to  the  Catholics,  that  they  were, 
in  Ireland  under  tbe  guidance  of  men  whom 
thev  regarded  with  a  veneration  bordering  on 
idolatry.  He  admitted  the  facii  but  be  laid 
the  blame  on  another  quarter.  If  they  bowed 
down  before  idols,  it  was  our  persecution  which 
bad  set  them  up.  We  had  left  them  no  other 
objects  of  political  respect  (cheers).  Let  us, 
however,  lift  up  tbe  veil  of  the  constitution, 
show  them  the  object  which  we  worshipped, 
point  out  tbe  benefits  that  we  enjoyed,  and 
mnke  thrm  parta^i.ers  of  those  benefits;  and 
we  should  wean  them  for  ever  from  all  Idolatry 
and  sa{)erstition  (cheers).  He  was  not  so  fond 
of  change  as  to  be  easily  reconciled  to  it,  even 
where  it  was  proved  to  be  unexceptionable. 
There  were  many  considerations  arising  from 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  might  pos- 
sibly render  such  alterations  unwise,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  in  .  tbe  present  instance. 
Opinion  bad  now  arrived  at  that  crisis,  with 
respect  to  this  great  national  question,  that  if 
they  did  not  anUcipate  change,  change  would 
over-master  them  (hear,  hear).  Was  it  not  a 
grievance  that  millions  of  people  should  saffer 
disabilities  merely  on  account  of  religion? 
Was  it  not  a  grievance  that  the  choice  of  the 
Crown  should  be  restricted  In  tbe  selection  of 
Its  advisers,  and  in  the  eztension  of  its  fkvonrs  ? 
Was  it  not  a  grievance  that  any  |ieop|e  sboald 
wear  a  badge  marklng^  them  eat  from  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  subjects  as  obiecti  of  snspicion 
and  distrust,  dansping  their  hopee  of  industry 
and  honour,  and  meetinc  them  at  every  turn 
with  exclusions  from  which  other  sects  bad 
been  long  relieved  ?  No  man  would  deny  that 
there  was  grievance  in  all  this;  but  the  remo- 
val of  those  Bsarks  of  disgrace  wonld,  it  seemed, 
be  attended  with  danger  to  tbe  constitution. 
If  anv  such  danger  existed,  most  certainly  it 
would  not  be  lessened  by  delay.  To  obviate  the 
danger,  if  any  there  were,  it  should  be  met  with 
promptitude,  and  the  boon  which  would  re- 
move it  should  be  granted  with  an  earnest 
anxiety  to  do  justice.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  question,  as  was  contended  by  the  bon. 
nembor  for  Derry,  was  attended  with  difiicul- 
ties,  but  the  cure  was  in. our  own  hands,  thou^ 
the  evil  was  not  of  our  creation.  They  how- 
ever, by  whom  it  was  occasioned,  were  placed 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  When  tbe  penal  laws 
were  enacted,  the  country  was  copvulsed  with 


tbe  disorders  of  a  dispated  aoecMsfea,  aad  Ao 
religion  of  the  partv  hostile  to  the  ezlsthog 
government  was  looked  upon  as,  the -mark  ui 
their  politics.  As  such  it  was  proscribed,  not 
so  much  to  pot  down  that  panicalar  form  of 
worship,  as  to  crash  the  political  party  who 
professed  it  The  Catholics  were  attacked  by 
those  who  hod  felt  their  power  when  they  pos- 
sessed the  political  ascendancy,  or  who  dreaded 
it  if  they  should  again  become  successfuL  It 
wonld  therefore  be  ii^ustice  to  oar  anccstora, 
to  judge  of  their  opinions  of  tbe  Catholic  religion 
by  their  condact  to  tbe  Catholic  Jacobites  of  tbe 
day  They  soagfat  to  weaken  the  power  of 
those  with  whom  they  saw  that  reconciliation 
was  Impomible.  They  chose  a  cruel  mode  of 
eifecting  that  olyect,  but  it  answered  its  pur- 
pose. The  pensi  oode  was  dri^adfttl,  but  it 
was  admirably  adapted  to  its  use.  It  set  father 
against  son,  wifb  against  husband,  servant 
against  master;  It  destroyed  the  confidence, 
happiness,  and  virtue  of  society !  it  sowed  fear 
in  every  house  and  reduced  tbe  population  to 
a  state  of  misery  and  degradation  that  placed 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute.  But  wkrn 
this  cruel  code  had  nearly  exhausted  its  pow- 
ers, when  the  last  turn  had  been  given  to  the 
wheel,  the  English  Government,  ashamed  of 
its  proceedings,  relented  and  began  to  retracU 
What  the  Legislature  did  io  1778  was  the 
first  step  to  this  merciful  change :  what  waa 
done  since  that  period,  and  what  was  now  pro- 
posed, were  parts  of  a  benii^nant  system,  by 
which  it  was  propoaed  to  end  the  season  of 
persecution.  .  He  conf«rsifed  he  bad  often  turned 
away  with  disgust  at  the  cruel  enactments, 
which,  by  a  perverse  ingenuity,  sought  out  tbe 
most  tender  spots  on  which  to  inflict  the  wound 
with  more  poignant  sufiering  to  tbe  viitim. 
He  had  seen  with  disgust  thode  ingenious  de- 
vices of  morul  and  poHlical  oppression;  but 
he  now  hoped  that  he  was  looking  at  them  for 
the  last  time,  and  that  justice,  though  tardy » 
would  at  length  eflect  their  entire  removal 
(cheers).  Could  we  remain  as  we  now  were  ? 
it  was  impossible.  We.  bad  every  d«y  proof 
of  the  decline  of  prejudice  and  intoleranco 
amongst  us.  Since  the  commencement  of  this 
debate  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  this  bad  been  given.  The  m^ly 
and  candid  manner  in  which  that  change  waa 
avowed,  afforded  a  further  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  the  times  had  changed.  They  iiad 
also  proofs  that  this  liberal  policy  would  b« 
met  with  corresponding  feelings  on  the  part  o| 
the  Roman  Catholics.  What  would  be  the 
effect,  if  they  waited  until  the  Catholics  had 
Increased  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  indus- 
try, with  an  augmented  population  ?  Did  the 
house  not  f^el,  that  this  intelligence  and  Indus* 
try  would  open  to  the  Catholics  a  new  and 
wider  field  of  action— that  they  would  natu- 
rally be  ambitious  to  possess  tlmt  political 
rank  which  belonged  to  their  wealth  and  star 
tion  in  society  )  Did  not  the  bouse  think  thej 
would  be  d<nng  too  little  in  raising  them  fron 
that  state  of  degradation  in  which  pur  ances* 
tors  had  placed  them  ?  Would  it  be  sufficient 
to  give  only  a  nearer  view  of  what  they  might 
enjoy,  and  yet  continue  to  withhold  it?  It 
would  have  been  better,  far,  to  have  allowed 
them  to  remain  in  the  debased  and  degraded  con- 
dition to  which  they  had  been  sunk,  than  to 
have  raised  them  partially,  and  then  prevent 
their  further  elevation  (cheers).  A  rL  bon. 
friend  of  his  had  talked  of  tbe  admission  of  the 
Catholics  and  danger  to  tbe  constitution  s  bnt 
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there  wis  a  long  elnla  iMwcen  tbe  premhes' 
»ad  tkB  MQcluuon,  tbe  KolBt  of  ithich  he  had 
not  ptnetntian  to  see.  What  force  was  H  that 
bf9  n.  hoB.  friend  apprehended  ?  Was  it  physi- 
cal force?  fhere  was  more  need  of  phyiieal 
force  to  a  door  that  was  that  than  to  one  open 
(cbeera  and  lang hter).  It  should  also  be  re- 
nerobared  that  it  was  not  power  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Catholics,  but  eligibility-— 
Dot  frnitioD,  but  the  capacity  to  enjoy.  The 
Protestant  Crown,  and  the  Protestant  popa- 
htiott  of  this  country  had  prejudices — ^honour- 
able projudlces  enough  to  guard  against  any 
pomble  iDlschief  with  as  much  precaution  as 
aoy  Otoe  coold  desire.  His  rt.  boo.  friend  had 
■aid  that  Aey  would  never  be  satisfied — that  they 
would  go  OD  insisting  upon  inore  and  more,  until 
kii  prophecj  respecting  the  overthrow  of  the 
roRstitution  should  be  miraculously  fulfilled.  But 
could  tbe  bouse  suppose  that  the  Catholic 
gentlemen,  or  the  Catholic  labourers,  or  the 
whole  mass  cdmbined,  in  all  their  gradations, 
could  ever  hope  or  think  to  seise  the  powers 
of  (he  state  }  Was  this  a  probable — ^was  it  a 
poKfble  event  to  contemplate  ?  Suppose  five 
or  six  Catholic  gentlemen  were  admitted  into 
Parliament.  In  the  first  semion  there  would 
be  some  strange  looks.  Those  gentlemen 
would  have  some  inquisitive  glances  to  encoun- 
ter. But,  in  the  course  of  a  session  or  two, 
fiiey  would  manage  to  sit  beside  them,  with  as 
much  ease,  as  they  now  sat  by  the  Dissenters, 
of  whom  they  thought  more  favourably  only 
because  they  were  Protestants,  as  if,  to  use  an 
expmsion  of  Mr.  Burke's,  he  was  the  best 
Protestant  who  protested  against  the  greatest 
onmber  of  doctnnes.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
sure,  that  no  Catholic  gentleman  would  say  of 
the  Protestant  community  what  he  heard  a 
Protestant  gentleman  say  the  other  night 
against  bis  Catholic  fHlow-subjects  (hear, 
bear) !  One  of  tbe  objections  to  this  bill  was 
as  to  time.  He  would  ask,  would  any  man  lay 
Ms  hand  to  his  heart  and  declare  that  the  mea- 
sure would  not  pass  these  ten  or  twenty  years  ? 
It  wras  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
postponed  so  long.  Then,  he  would  put  it  to 
the  house  whether  there  were  any  fair  reason 
for  delay?  Should  they  wait  till  times 
and  circumstances  should  occur  which  would 
render  it  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  when  It 
must  be  conferred  without  calling  forth  tbe 
j^fefnl  acknowledgments  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  graOted  ?  He  hoped  tbe  house  would 
never  submit  to  tbft  degradation  of  listening  to 
menace ;  but  times  might  arrive,  and  unlooked- 
finr  chances  might  happen,  which  would  render 
our  eonpliaBce  with  the  prayers  of  the  Ca- 
Aolics  imperative.  Were  we  to  defer  the  boon 
aatit  those  events  occurred  which  might  take 
fi^om  die  gtft  more  than  half  its  utility  to  the 
state  ?  This  was  not  the  time  for  entering  Into 
an  examination  of  the  bill,  but  he  would  say  a 
few  words  on  It.  As  to  the  preamble,  his  rt. 
bou.  Inend  stated  that  it  was  nothing  but  words. 
5o  were  all  laws.  All  legislati'^n  did  but  make 
distiuctions.  How  could  they  be  expressed 
but  by  words ;  what  security  toulA  be  given 
which  should  not  be  adopted  in  words  ?  It  was 
ohjectod,  that  tbe  oath  in  the  bill  was  too 
long— that  it  was  more  like  a  bill  of  tndict- 
Bseat  than  aa  oath  disavowring  imputations ;  but 
it  sbonld  be  recollected,  that  when  the  last  bill 
reached  the  other  house,  where  tliere  existed  a 
rm  nice  sensiMlity  on  all  thtise  matters,  the  old 
oath  was  missed ;  and  it  was  complained  that 
ftt  new  €Oe  was  too  short.    The  old  one  was 


thferefbre  restored  In  Ibis  bnr.  If»lMg  titt  won 
added  :  yet  this  was  no  sooner  done^  than  «■ 
hon.  member  found  fault  with  it  as  unseemly 
It  might,  on  some  grounds,  be  objectionable. 
The  obnoxious  part,  however,  of  this  oath  was 
taken  from  the  oath  of  179&  It  was  therelbre 
unfhlr  In  his  boo.  friend  taattack  the  supporters 
of  this  mensnre  for  that  which  was  ao  inventton 
of  theirs,  which  Aey  wosild  have  omitted,  had  it 
been  left  to  their  discretion,  nnd  which  they 
had  only  Inserted  to  satisfy  the  scmplcs  of  those 
who  saw  danger  in  every  eoncesrion  that'  was 
made  to  the  Catholics.  In  the  first  phMe,  ho 
considered  that  this  security  must  always  be 
measured  by  what  was  calculated  to  satisfy  tlie 
Protestant  interests  of  tbe  country.  A  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  every  day  between 
the  bishops  of  Ireland  and  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Every  thing  that  related  to  the  affairs  of  the 
priesthood,  and  much  of  what  related  to  the 
most  important  concerns  of  private  lifl»— be 
alluded  to  marriages  and  to  baptisms— was  re- 
gularly communicated  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Such  commonicalioos  were  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  existing  laws;  but  then  the  penal* 
ties  atteched  to  tbe  violation  of  them  were  so 
enormous,  that  no  man  of  common  hnmanlty 
would  ever  wish  to  see  them  enforced.  There- 
fore it  was,  that  the  authors  of  this  bill,  whilst 
they  were  considering  how  they  could  best 
cure  the  evils  of  the  present  svstom,  determined 
to  cure  this  collateral  evil  which  arose  out  of 
it*  If  tbe  opponents  of  this  measure  believed 
a  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
be  so  full  of  danger,  he  called  upon  them  to  find 
a  remedy  for  that  evil  which  was  now  in  full 
existeoce,  and  a  remedy  which  they  would  dare 
to  carry  into  execution.  The  penalties  inflicted 
upon  any  person  carrying  on  such  a  corre- 
spondence were  those  of  premunire.  With  re*> 
gard  to  two  or  t'lree  of  the  measures  which  it 
was  said  were  to  be  combined  with  that  whieh 
now  formed  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  he 
should  be  content  to  teke  tbe  bill  as  it  stobd, 
without  any  of  the  measures  which  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  members  to  add  to'it. 
If  by  raising  the  elective  franchise  to  a  hif^er 
qualification  than  that  on  which  it  stood  at 
present,  he  -could  render  those  who  had  long 
been  avowed  and  inveterate  enemies  sincere 
and  atteched  friends,  he  would  be  ready 
*'  to  do  a  little  wrong,'*  In  order  '*  to  do  a  great 
good."  He  made  this  declaration  under  the  idea 
that  a  freehold  qualification  of  forty  shillings  in 
Ireland  was  a  very  diiferent  thing  from  a  free- 
bold  qualification  of  the  same  nominal  value  In 
England.     If  it  could    be  shown,  as  he  ex* 

f»ected  it  would  be  shown  in  the  consmittee,  that 
n  striking  at  this  symbol  of  flreedom,  he  was  not 
violating  the  essence  of  free  election,  he  should 
be  ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  obloqtfy,  sup- 
posing any  obloquy  attended  such  a  measure,  of 
disfranchising  toe .  forty-shilling  fireebolders. 
With  regard  to  tbe  second  mtissure,  he  would 
own  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  looked  upo^ 
it  with  considembie  favour;  and  that  nothing 
which  he  bad  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debata 
bad  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  Government  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  of  tbe  Catholic  churck 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  bad  objected  to  taxing  the 
Protestent  part  of  the  community  in  order  to 
raise  the  funds  out  of  which  this  regium  danum 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  was  to  be  made.  Now, 
in  reply  to  that  objection,  be  would  ask  whether 
tbe  Catholics  did  not  pay  the  texes  out  of 
which  the  r9giim  donum  to  a  portion  of  the 
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Pmitettaal  OMndi  wm  :f«My  i^rMrted  ?  Was 
At  Btft  apo*  tlie  gtoaad  lUtedby  hM  Ikhi.  friend, 
a  grieTAOCc  tkat  tke  Oatimlk  ibovld  pay  lithe 
.  to  a  Protestant  clefuman,  wboie  doctrlMi  he 
'  akharred,  and  from  whom  be  never  demanded 
relifiMii  caniolatlon?  Did  be  (Mn  C.)  there, 
fore  lay  that  the  tilho  thoald  be  witbdrawa  from, 
the  Protettant  eiergyman  }  No  tach  thing.  To 
every  thing  which  conM  imprave  the  lystem  of 
eollecttng  it— to  oTerr  thinf  tfbieh  tended  to 
•  Hhift  tha  burden  of  it  Mm  thoie  who  cottid  not 
to  tboie  who  eonid  bear  H,  he  was  willing  to 
five  Us  eoaftideration }  bat  to'  any  measttfe 
which  went  totnvmie  the  propferty  of  the  IHsh 
Protestant-  Cbtfrch,  and  to  aikmate  the  ftmds 
which  liad  l>een  amigned  by  onf  aneeMors  for 
its  support,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  even  a 
asome ntary  asient*  He  had  tli6a|ht  It  fidr  to 
state  tlie  impresilon  on  his  mind  with  regard 
to  the  disfranchlasmont  of  the  forty^Miifliiig 
Ireebolders,  nad  to  tim  provisibn  for  the  Ca- 
tholic elargy,  bocaase  many  of  the  gentlemen 
whe  bad  tahea  a  share  in  this  discnsslon  bad 
coupled  their  support  of  the  present  bill 
with  that  of  thoso  two  measorei.  Foi'  the 
sake  of  their  support,  bo  should  ho  anxious, 
If  ho^oiid,  to  TOts  hi  farour  of  those  measures ; 
but  In  case  they  sbonM  not  bo  carried,  he  would 
not  say  that  b«  would  witfadraikr  his  support 
from  the  present  bill.  He  iBd  not  prntend  b 
wed  bfanself  §at  liki  to  oiAer  of  those  medlui^s ; 
-bat  to  the  great  qaestlon— that  question  which 
involved <tbe  future  tranquUUty  of  Ireland  and. 
the  general  weMbre  of  the  whole  cmpire-*he, 
declared  now,  as  he  bad  declared  before,  that 
be  was  wedded  fbr  ever  (cheers).  He  had  al- 
ready considered  bow  far  this  question  aflfbcted 
•the  internal  situation  of  Ireland.  The  house 
ought  to  reflect,  that  In  prooortion  as  we  be- 
4mme  gfeat  and  powerful,  and  as  our  resources 
#utgrew  the  resources  of  other  nations,  it  was 
not  impossible— nay,  it  was  probable — that 
Among  nations,  as  frequently  happened  among 
individuals,  an  envious  feeling  would  rise  up 
against  our  preeminence.  Other  nations  would 
Jook  Air  consolation  in  any  weaknem  or  defect 
•Ibey  migirt  observe,  either  in  our  form  of  co- 
•vemment^  oT  in  the  condicion  of  our  empire. 
And  where  would  they  look  more  readily  than 
to  Ireland  (bear,  hear)}  They  would  fasten, 
as  if  by  instbiiot,  onthe  state  in  which  wc  kept 
Hke  Catholic  population  of  that  country.  They 
wonld  say,  **  Thore  is  the  weakness— there  is 
the  volneiabie  point  of  England**  (cheers) ;  and 
the  worst  ^  it  wonld  be,  that  they  would  say 
Ibis  with  graat  semUanee  of  truth.  Impervious 
an  tlie  house  miglit  tiiink  the  country  to  attack, 
thtnr  were  ciwSlfcbing  a  wound  so  near  to  its 
most  vital  parte,  that  io  great  increase  would 
bo  wnntod  to  render  it  &tal.  He  advised  the 
bonse  to  disappoint  those  who  wished  us  ill,  by 
collecting  our  power  in  that  quarter,  where 
they  ezpedted  td  find  it  divided,  by  closing  tbe 
wound  which  bad  loag  renmined  open  and 
bleeding,  and  by  taking  care  that  before  we 
were  again  cblled  upon  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional honour^  it  was  so  tar  healed  that  not 
oven  a  cloatride  was  left  behind  it  Such  a  state 
of  things  was  as  possible  as  it  was  desirable  ; 
and  his  earaost  prayer  was,  that  tbey  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  wonld  tend  to  ac- 
celerate its  consummation.    (Loud  cheering.) 

Mr.  Past  began  with  that  topic  which  ap- 
peared to  form  tiM  chief  feature  in  the  present 
debate — be  meant  the  conversion  of  several 
members  who  had  fenaerly  taken  the  tame  view 


of  this  question  that  be   was  now  about  to 
take.     If  he  had  changed  his  own  opiaioo» 
he  should  also  have  been  most  ready  to  avoir 
it ;  bis  opposition  to  the  claims  of  tbe  Cathoiicn 
was  decided,  but  unmixed,  be  trusted,  with  any 
feelings  of  ill-will  or  animosity.    As  to  the  con- 
version to  which  he  bad  alluded,  if  the  cronnda 
of  opposition  bad  been  removed  by  me  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  doyle,  it  must  have  been  founded 
on  reasons  different  from  Ms  (Mr.  P.*s)  opposi- 
tion.   It  was  true.  Dr.  Doyle  had  denied  that 
It  w'as  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  church  that  the 
Pope  bad  power  to  excommunicate  princes  and 
to  depose  (hem  from  their  sovereignty — tliat 
feitb  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that 
tbe  temporal  power  of  (he  Pope  was  not  ad- 
mitted in  Ireland.    But  this  was  not  tbe  first 
time  that  all  these  tenets  bad  been  solemnly 
disclaimed  by  the  Calbolpc  Church.    The  an- 
swefs  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  (be  foreign 
Universities,  con(ained  an  exprem  denial  of 
the  thre^  tenets  he  had  just  mentioned.    If  bis 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Brownlow)  had  had  his  double 
satisfied,  he  had  probably  not  opposed  tbe  mea- 
sure on  suttcient  evidence,  and  certainly  not 
on  the  same  grounds  as  he  (Mr,  P,)  opposed 
it.    His  hon.  friend,  however,  gave  his  appro- 
bation conditionally ;  and  if  two  other  auxiliary 
laws  did  not  pam,  be  meant  to  oppose  the  bill 
on  tbe  third  reading.    He   did  not  attach  to 
these  measures  the  importance  attributed  to 
them  by  his  hon.  friend.    Raising  tbe  freehold 
qualification  was  a  measure  oC  no  importance  ; 
and  settling  a  salary  on  Catholic  priests  seemed 
to  him  open  to  more  serious  objections  tiian  its 
mere  expense.    Even  if  he  were  not  disposed 
to  reject  these  two  measures,  he  thought  tbey 
offered  no  counterpoise  to  the  dangers  of  the 
present  bill.    His  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning) 
began  by  remarking  on  some  of  tlie  petitions  ; 
and  selecting  one,  he  remarked  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  ignorant  of  tbe  bill,  for  they  com- 
plained of  i(  as  tending  to  give  the  CiUholica 
greater  privileges  than  were  eqjoyed  by  the 
Protestant  Dinenters.    But  if  ever  there  were 
an  excuse  for  such  a  mistake,Ht  might  be  found 
for  these  petitioners.    If  tbey  hiul  only  had 
accem    to   the    speech   of   the  learned    At- 
torney-General  for  Ireland,    thev  would  see 
that  he  laid  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  on  Jie 
broad  grounds  of  abstract  natural  rights.    Ac- 
cording to  the  learned  gent.  It  was  as  much  an 
invasion  of  their  rights  as  depriving  them  of 
their  property.    The  petitioners  mi^t,  there- 
fore, easily  conceive,  not  only  that  the  Ca- 
tholics were  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  them,  but  were  to  have  every  right  they 
could  'claim.     His  rt.  hon.  friend  bad  likewise 
noticed  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  against  this 
bill,  and  had  thought  it  strange  that  so  much 
theological  discunion  should  nave  been  intro- 
duced   into    them.      He    cpuld  not    partici- 
pate at  all   in  that  surprise.      If,  according 
to  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  govemaent  of  the  Church  of  £n^ 
land  were  to  be  permanently  and  inviolably 
maintained,  it  became  necessi^ry  to  consider  what 
that  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  was, 
tfnd  where  it  was  to  be  found  explained.    Tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be 
found  in  what  were  called  the  Thirty-nine  Arti* 
cles.  In  those  Articles  it  was  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  in  a  language  which 
the  vulgar  could  not  understand,  was  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God — that  the  adoratipn  of  saintiL 
the  wondiipping  of  Images,  and  the  sacnflce  off 
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ttlfeeB»iel»iMi  uirMlct^  «ltiMr  ten- 
pmnh  m  niiitaaU  wltkla  (hU  raIm.    Vow, 
tiM  cfeggysMi  of  the  Cbnrrb  of  Engluid 
toM  Ifait  the  tlociriiie,  ^iscifliiio,  aad  go- 
it  of  Ui  cborcb  WM  **  etttdblitbed  per- 
wuk  tevioiBUy,''.  and  yet  wv  thst  it 
jMBicdtoeTOQUiBodtied  osteblulMiest 
chiiisii  wBch-beld  «s>«rticlef  of  im- 
Kcit  fUik  thoM  artkles  Irbich  tbo  Cbarob  of 
Condi  wd  at  oMaDctioaed  by  tbe 
of  God,  bad  ^  not  raaion  for  tbiakioff  tbat 
tJ^  ifaie  wao  at  langib  ooao  la  wbicb  bit  duty 
•OMpftlfed  faiiB  te  iatrodacji  into  bit  pelitioo 
sMiaar  wbicb  troacbed  cfcosely  nfoa  tbeolofical 
dJMf  — iaa  \    Ho  was  bioMelf  •omewbat  iar- 
]Hiaad  at  tbe  iaro  ilrat  daoMt  in  tbe  wreanble 
of  c^  piiioat  b4ll.    Tbaywere  ai  rellowt — 
^  Wksraas  tb&  FroCcstaflt  ^occewloa  -to  the 
Imiperial  crawB  of.4his  United  Kiagdodi  aad 
dopeedeaaiea,  b,  by  Ibe  -act  ftw  ihe  farther 
of  ibecroini  aad  die  better  lecariag 
libcnioB  of  the  aolgect,  eitaMMied  perma- 
tly  and  faifMably  s  and  whereat  tho  Pro- 
fiyitcopal  Cbarch  of  England  and  Ire- 
laad,  and  tbe  doctripe,  diteipline,  and  govem- 
aMa(4bereof;  aadf  litcewite  tbe  Proteatant  Prei- 
by«iriBB  Oharch  «f  Scotland,  aad'  the  iloctrine* 
diatJpliBe,  and  goveiiiaient  thereof,  are,  by  ibe 
nopectHeAelirof'Oaion  between  England  and 
ScoihyMl,  aad  l>etween  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, thai  all!  tevaially  ettabliabed  permanently 

ir.**   'Why  were  tbeae  two  elauiei 

iato  tbit  bill  ?  It  contained  no 
It  wUcb  provided  for  tbe  permanent 
and  IwvlohMe  aocarity  of  tbe  Protettant  Etu- 
btttbiai  lit  In  Ibe  first  bill  that  was  intro- 
daecd  by  tbe  hite  Bffr.  Gratfan  they  were  there 
foHowedby  a  third  cfaose  to  this  effect :— *'  And 
wbiiuaa  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Iba  ame,  and  strengthen  our  free  constl- 
tafioa,  of  which  Ibey  are  an  essential  part,  if 
lbs  dvH  and  military  dts^nalificaiiont  under 
wbM-bia  Maiesty^t  Itoiiian  Catholic  sabiects 
•aw  laboared  were  removed.*  That  clause 
ttag  oMilted  In  the  present  bill ;  for  to  say  that 
lbs  priHIeges  which  ft  conferrrd  upon  the  Ca- 
dMiea  were  Intended  to  promote  the  i^itrrest  of 
fteObarcb  of  Rogland,  and  to  strengthen  our 
fna  coaatitvtion^  would  be  an  absurdity  too 
gt«at  far  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  think 
of  befteving.  From  these  two  clauses  being 
la  the  preamble,  he  thought  it  was 
framers.of  tbe  bill  hnaginrd  that  there 
«M  ta  Ma  enactments  something  pregnnnt  with 
danger  to  tbe  constitntk>n.  The  house 
recollect,  Aat  in  the  feast  in  JfacAe/A, 
ttat  twf^sX^  before  be  goes  round  the  table  io 
pa^  Ha  fespects  to  his  guests,  expresses  an 
liely'-lartlie  preience  of  Banquoy  whom  he 
~  to  die.  One  of  the  commentators 
I,  diat  this  single  touch  of  nature 
greater  consciousness  of  guilt  in 
't  mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  sus- 
that  be  intended  mischief  to  Banf  ho, 
a  Ihooaand  laboured  speeches  could  have 
Ho  thought  that  the  anxiety  for  the 
of  the  Church  of  England  exhibited  in 
' '  le,  and  not  followed  np  in  any  of 
of  the  bill,  was  oae  of  tnoie 
of  nature  which  showed  a  conscious- 
Mtd  dp  daager  in  the  bosoms  M  the  framers  of 
Ae  MB,  and  which  ought  to  excite  a  lurking 
la  tba  adttds  of  tbe  country  that  afl 
•vtaoeorraft  In  it  at  at  firtt  tight  itap- 
Tbc  eoattitution;  be  contended, 


van  idaiaalty  altefad  Ify  ^Mt  bill-^4be-  BIU  tff 
Aigbit  aMM  repealed  4iy  it4  That  bill  proftided 
by  an*  eaactaieat  at  aolenm  at  an  enacdneat 
aoald  btf,  that  tho>oatb  taken  by  every  person 
on  bit  adimiation  to  oilca  tbonld  bo  tbe  oaifr  of 
aapreBMayj  whiob  aitarte  *'  that   no  lbi«igii 

Sflnce,  perton,  prelate,  sUte,  or  potentatd, 
ath  or  aagbt  to  have  aay  jarisdiction,  power, 
-OTperioaity,  pre-ei^enoo  or  aatbority,  cccl4« 
aiattical  or  tpkitaal,  within  tbit  realm.*'  Thit 
aath-  be  taid  nothing  at  preaeat  aboat  tbo 
declaratloB  agaiatt  traatabttantlation,  which 
stood  00  dUferem  groundt — tbit  oath  wat 
now  to  be  ab<»lithed.  He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  tbe  Hovso'of  Coniatont  to  alter  thit 
oath,  if  it  to  thought  good }  but  when  they  lold 
him  that  they  wiabed  io  tecaro  to  tbo  Oharch  of 
Englaad  permaaoacy  and  inviolability,  and 
whea  ibey  akered  that  aet  which  prorldiNl  for 
it  mott  eire«tBallv,  he  bad  a  right  to  ask  what 
aecurity  they  bad  to  gife  bim  fertile  faiilmett 
of  their  promises  ?  •  Ho  was  not  golag  to  deny 
that  tbe  aiaiatenance  of  tbe  taceettioa  to'tJie 
Crown  in  tbe  Proteataat-  line,  wat  an  impor- 
tant sacarity.  Still  it  was  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine what  it  amounted  \o*  It  aoHHinted  only 
to  this, — fliat  an  indi vidua!  wiio  came  to  tlJe 
Uirone  iboiild  make  tbe  declaration  againk 
transttbstantiation,  and  should  be  in  communion 
with  tbe  Church  of  England.  Tbe  security  of 
sorrounding  bim  with  Protestant  coansoilora 
was  removed.  But  how  was  it  that  James  the 
Second  endeavoured  to  -eifect  hit  purpoioi? 
^  By  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  coubsellon, 
judges,  and  minittert  employed  by  bfan,*' 
laid  the  Bill  of  Rightf,  «'  did  ho  endoavoar 
to  tubvert  and  extirpate  the  Prptettaat 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  tUt 
kingdom.' '  He  would  tuppote  that  the 
individual  who  filled  the  throne,  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  againiit  traotubstantiation,  con- 
sidered the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  to 
be  tbe  wisest  and  best«  He' would  suppose  that 
be  took  advantage  of  tbe  liberal  doctrine  whidh 
had  been  that  night  a4vaiiced,  that  a  man's  reli- 
gious opinions  were  not  matter  pf  bis  own 
choice,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
tolerance to  subject  hi^  (o  any  disqualification 
on  that  account  Now  if  a  King  or  Queen  of 
this  country,  with  a  min^  liable  to  .theinfiucnco 
of  designing  persons,  after  bis  accession,  were 
to  become  a  convert  to  tbe  Catholic  faith,  and 
were  to  declare  bis  adherence  to  it,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  would  rest  on  the  will 
of  a  single  mind.  An  attempt  to  dismiss  that 
individual  from  the  throne,  becanse  he  bad, 
upon  conscientious  nrinciplet,  changed  hit 
reJigiout  faith,  would  oe  productive  of  serioat 
convulsions.  |n  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  had 
produced  them  }  and  in  thajt  of  Charles  II.  tba 
tuspicion  of  such  an  event  bad  given  rite  'to 
tbe  precautions^ which  it  was  tbe  object  of  the 
present  bill  to  neglect  for  ever.  He  allowed 
that  the  danger  he  was  now  describing  wat 
merely  speculative ;  but  when  the  fundamental 
laws. of  the  country  were  going  to  be  repeaied» 
it  was  right  to  look  even  at  speculative  danger. 
They  had  been  told  that  tbey  were  not  to  look 
at  the  clouds  with  a  telescope,  and  to  disregard 
the  evil  at  their  feet  Agreed,  but  they  were 
bound  to  be  cautious;  and  if  tbey  saw  a  cJond 
in  the  sk  v,  which  at  present  wat  not  larger  than 
a  man^s  hand,  ^bey  ought  to  recollect  that  it 
mighi,  ere  long,  overcast  the  heavens,  and  in- 
volve the  whole  face  of  natare  in  desolatioifc 
They  w.ere  now  not  deciding  on  tl^  formation 
.«B 
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0f  new  tnttltiitiMHH- U  was  not  wbMer  •«• 
form  of  Oflveroment  was  to  be  republican, 
■where  all  religions  were  admitted  eooally  to  the 
participation  of  poliiical  power,  bat  being  a 
monarchy,  with  the  Protestant  religion  esta- 
blished by  law,  whether  we  were  now  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  securities  by  which  that 
GoTeroment  was  preserved  and  supported.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  Church  of  Rome  bad  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Protestant  Church ;  so  that,  upon 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  religion  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Establishment,  he  could  find  no 
security  in  the  proposed  oath.  What  was  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  under  analogous 
circumstances?  The  legislature  disqualified 
revenue  officers  from  voting  for  members  of 
parliament — it  denied  to  the  clergy  the  capa- 
city of  sitting  in  that  house,  on  account  of  the 
influences  by  which  it  was  firesumed  thoie 
classes  would  be  aifected.  When  he  found 
.  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Butler  entertaining 
the  conviction  that  the  Reformation  bad  not 
led  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  this  kingdom; 
that  it  bad  not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing— ^it  was  impossible  that  he  who  entertained 
them  should  not  consider  the  dbpossession  of 
temporalities  as  a  great  act  of  injustice ;  and 
-  witb  such  imprenions,  he  was  not  qualified  to 
legislate  for  a  state  essentially  Protestant.  He 
felt  the  same  conviction  wheu  he  referred  to 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Doyle ;  and  be  felt  a 
total  inability  to  reconcile  the  acknowledged 
publications  of  that  rev*  gentleman  with  the 
testimony  given  by  him  before  tbe  committees, 
in  a  letter  written  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion. The  rev.  doctor  gave  this  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Catholics  of  England.  '*  Tbe  Ca- 
tholics,'* said  be  *'*'  are  now  emerging  from  per- 
secution and  forming  their  society  anew.  Their 
sufferings  are  not  effaced  from  their  recollec- 
tion, and  cannot  be  so.  The  most  heart-rending 
curse  on  the  land-owners  was  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  Ireland  (hear),  like  the  scorpion, 
it  stung,  and  drew  the  blood  of  the  people" 
(hear).  As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  with  tbe  state,  he  olyected  to 
it,  not  because  they  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
transobstantiation,  but  because -he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  that  civil 
influence  which  he  believed  to  attach  to  their 
religions  system:  while  he  was  ready  to  treat 
with  charity  and  tenderness  the  private  scru- 
ples of  any  man*s  conscience,  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  branch  of  faith  as  that  of  con- 
fession, which  tolerated  one  man's  communica- 
tion to  another  of  his  intention  to  conmiit  a 
murder,  but  restrained  that  other  from  divulging 
the  information  to  the  intended  victim. 
Be  could  himself  understand  the  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  of  -  absolution ;  but  did  the 
ignorant  peasant  make  these  nice  calculations, 
and  weigh  them  justly  in  a  moral  scale  ?  Then 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  their 
natural  influence  upon  tbe  temporal  conduct  of 
the  people,  it  afiTorded  no  satisfaction  to  him 
to  hear  Dr.  Doyle  describe  the  scale  upon 
which  such  indulgences  were  estimated,  their 
extension  to  seven  years,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  prevail,  or  their  shorter  quarantine 
of  forty  days  (a  laugh) ;  enough  for  him  was  it 
to  know  what  most  be  their  effect  in  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  remission  of  the  punishment 
of  sin*  But  he  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
tiie  law  couU  rumaia  npoa  its  present  foot- 


lag:  that  was  a  qaatUoa  whki  Im  waaabc 
at  the  moment  prepared  to  deterasine  i  at  tha 
same  time  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  ready 
to  remedy  every  groond  of  complaint  as  to  the 
adminbtration  of  justice.    He  would  mako  all 
reasonable  concession  to  the  Catholic,  while  h« 
would  maintaiI^the  Protestant  character  of  the 
Throne,  of  the  Parliament,  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  judicial  bench.    But  be  could  not  ap- 
prove of  exciting  the  hopes  of  tbe  people,  aa 
they   had  been  excited  respecting  this  qnes* 
tion,  by  appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  civil 
right,  and  by  attacks   on    the  Government. 
That  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  would  ex- 
perience considerable  dissatisfsction,  should 
Parliament  reject  their  claims,  he  by  no  meam 
doubted.     But  that  dissatisfaction  would  ba 
attributable,  not  to  him  or  to  those  bon.  gen- 
tlemen who  thought  with  him,  and  who  bad 
never  encouraged  the  expectations  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, but  on  the  contrary,  had  witnessed  tbe 
growth    of    those    eapectations    with    deep 
regret— it   would    be    owing    to    those   who 
had    excited   extravagant  b>pes  in  the  Ca- 
tholic mind.    They  were  told  that  they  were 
not  to  treat  with,  but  to  legislate  for  tbe  Roman 
Catholics,  although  the  experience  of  their  hi^ 
tory  for  the  last  t^  years  showed  them,  that 
they    had   not   legislated,  bat   bad   actually 
treated  with  that  body,  and  regulariy  conceded 
step  by  step  to  the  Catholic,  without  one  ac« 
companyiog  concession  to  the  Protestant.    Tbe 
securities  offered  at  present  were  so  inefficient, 
that  he  would  rather  pan  the  bill  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  toleration,  than  with  any  refe- 
rence to  these  miserable  securities.    Ofwfaat 
use,  for  e sample,  would  be  tbe  swrvtUUmcB  by 
a  permanent  commission  exclusively  composed 
of  Catholics,  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  judge  of  the  loy- 
ally of  a  bishop.     When  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  provision  for  tbe  Catho- 
lic clergy  ought  to  be  inalienable,  his  reply 
was,  that  he  thought  it  ought  while  the  clergy 
maintained  a  loyal  and  peac^ble  line  of  con- 
duct;   and  of   this  demeanour  the  board  of 
Catholics  was  to  be  the  exclusive  j  ndge.    With 
respect  to  the  measure  for  raising  (be  qualifi- 
cation of  freeholds,  he  hoped  the  house  would 
not  accede  to  it  without  very  grave  considen* 
tion.    He  was  ready  to  admit  that  in  practica 
the  existing  mode  of  creating  these  small  free- 
holds was  often  full  of  evil->that  it  led  to  per- 
jury, and  to  the  creation  of  fictitious  Totes; 
but  be  should,  nevertheless,  be  most  unwilling 
to  interfere  for  tbe  purpose  of  disfranchising 
those   who   belonged  to   tfie    lowest    daaaea 
of  society.     The    same  ol^ection  which  he 
had  to  the  alteration  of  the  franchise  he  like- 
wise bad  to  the  other  measure  for  the  paymaat 
of  the  clergy.    He  olgected  to  it  not  so  much 
upon  financial  grounds,  as  opening  a  precedoat 
for  the  payment  by  the  state  of  other  claaiea 
of  religious  Dissenters.     When  be  compared 
tbe  conduct  at  present  purstfed  by  this  Govern- 
ment on  matters  of  religious  tolera|ion,  with 
that  of  a  neighbouring  country,  where  a  lawr 
was  in  agitation  for  inflicting  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  those  who  offered  insult  to  certalis 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  churcb— when  he 
made  this  comparison,  the  more  he  became 
convinced  that  the  principle  of  Protestant  pre- 
dominance in  government  afforded  a  greatsr 
security  than  wa«  likely  to  be  provided  by  any 
other,  for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religioaa 
liberty  %  and  to  that  principle  he  waf  fiim^ 
determined  (a  adhere  (liear»  aaar). 
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Ifaw  Bfm^w^  wkhed  it$  haire  it  clearly  nn- 
ientood,  tM  Iw  voted  for  the  old,  koown,  and 
■ot-to-WUiiBtBkea  measore  of  Catholic  Enan- 
eipAtioa.  At  to  ulterior  Tiews^— as  to  the 
valae  of  one  or  the  other  of  thone  plant  pro- 
moted for  tecvrity — they  were  matter  of  detail, 
to  be  reterred  for  die  deliberation  of  a  commit- 
teew  That  theae  plant  were  of  freat  importance 
>~tliat  they  were  hardly  inlMor  to  the  quettion 
itaelf  in  importance-— wat  not  to  be  denied. 
Bot  they  were  novel,  difficult  to  judge  of,  and 
h»  doubtt  were  Increated  by  the  fact,  (hat  of 
the  gentlemen  mott  knowing  in  Irlih  alTairt, 
dvil  and  eccletiattical,  thote  who  were  mott 
tkilled  in  eccletiattical  mattert  had  not  the 
least  donbt  that  the  civil  meatarei  would  be 
MgUy  tatitfactory,  and  eifect  the  luting  tran- 
f  niiltty  of  Ireland  ;  while  they  felt  even  more 
certain  that  the  eccletiaatlcal  regulationt would 
create  and  prolong  dittatitfaction ;  and  to,  on 
tte  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  whote  practice 
In  civil  affaira  wat  underttood  to  be  tuch  at  to 
ghre  weight  to  their  opiniont,  foretold  that  the 
regulationt  of  a  civil  nature  which  were  pre- 
paring would  tend  to  ditto rb  the  peace  of  the 
country,  though  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  good 
which  would  retult  firom  the  eccIetiatUcal 
partt  of  the  meatore.  He  woold  come  to  the 
dftcatiloa  with  hit  mind  ready  for  conviction 
from  any  argomentt  which  coald  reconcile  tlie 
teeming  incongroitiet,  but  remembering  alway  t 
hit  general  conttitutional  principlet.  Any 
thing  which  but  teemed  to  approach  ditfrnn- 
chmeawBt  oi»  llie  one  Imnd,  mutt  excite  alarm ; 
•a  the  other,  a  large  increate  of  the  influence 
•f  the  Crown^  implied  in  the  attignment  of  a 
proviiion  for  an  extentive  and  powerfol  hie- 
rarchy, mutt  equally  affect  Uurwith  jealooty. 
He  wan  ready  fbr  the  ditcuttlon  of  the  new 
iapict;  but  they  had  no  necettary  connexion 
with  the  Catholic  quettion.  Hit  opinion  upon 
tet  qneutioo  wat  clear  from  all  doubt  On  all 
graundt  upon  which  he  had  ever  heard  it 
arg«cd«  on  all  motivet  of  expediency,  the 
quettion  ttood  where  it  did  before.  Th« 
tafiety  of  the  empire  de^iended  opon  the  «te 
wUch  the  Parliament  ml^t  make  of  thit,  per^ 
kapa  the  laat  opportunity  it  would  have,  for 
gnntiag  nan  matter  of  grace  that  which  would 
aCherwiae  be  extorted  ^vm  them  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  advertity. 
When  the  honte  divided,  the  numbon  were — 
For  the  origlaal  motion,  968 — For  the  amend- 
imnt,S41.-~]iajority  for  the  tecond  reading,  87. 

LORDS,  MoHUAT,  Apml  85.— The  Ikiko 
t€  Tm^i  taid,  that  he  had  heen  requetted  lo 
preaent  to  their  lordtUpt  the  petiaon  of  the 
Ouan  and  Caaont  of  Windtor,  praying  that  na 
farther  concettiont  ihould  bo  made  to  the  Ro- 
mas Cathoiict.  He  contldered  it  nnnecettary. 
In  bringing  before  their  lordthtpt  the  petition 
of  no  leaned  and  retpectable  a  body,  to  attnre 
Aem  it  wao  worded  to  at  to  entore  itt  recep- 
tion $  but  before  he  moved  that  it  thould  be 
tnnd,  he  muat  be  permitted  to  lay  a  few  wordt. 
Seaaible  at  be  wat  of  hit  want  of  habit  and 
ahiiily  to  talie  a  part  in  their  lordthjpt'  debatet, 
it  Wat  not  without  the  greatett  reluctance  that 
he  vcBflnred  to  tcetpata  upon  their  tuna  and  at- 
"  Ml  bot  be  felt  that  there  were  occationt 
I  ovary  man  owed  to  hit  country  and  to  hit 
to  declare  hit  teattmentt ;  and  no  op- 
eo«ld«  in  hit  opinion j  offer,  which  re- 
^rad  nwre  Unperiootly  the  frank  avowal  of 
wna  than  the  protent,  when  their  lordthipt 
^cve  called  opon  to  make  a  toul  change  in  the 


fnndamental  principle  of  the  coaitilutloo,  and^. 
in  hit  view  of  the  quettion,  to  ttrike  at  the  very 
root  of  itt  exittence.  Twenty-eight  yeart  bad 
elapted  tince  tbit  quettion  had  been  firtt  agi- 
tated, under  the  mott  awfol  circumatancet^ 
while  thit  country  wat  engaged  in  a  most  arcMi- 
out  and  expentive,  though  jutt  and  gldrioat 
war  I  the  agitation  of  it  had  been  the  caute 
of  a  mott  teriout  and  alarming  illnett  to  an  il- 
luttriout  pertonage  now  no  more,  whote  exalt- 
ed character  and  virtoet,  and  whote  parental 
affection  for  hit  people,  would  render  hit  me- 
moTT  ever  dear  to  hit  country  i  it  had  alto- 
produced  the  temporary  retirement  from  hit  late 
Miyetty't  conocilt  of  one  of  the  mott  able,  en- 
lightened, and  mott  honeat  ttatetmen  of  whom 
tmt  country  coold  boatt.  Upon  thit  quettion 
they  were  now  called  to  decide  i  and  from  the 
firtt  moment  of  its  agitation  to  the  present,  he 
had  not  for  one  instant  hesitated,  or  felt  a  doubt, 
at  to  the  proprietor  of  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  adopted  in  renrence  to  It  He  mutt  call 
their  lordriiipt*  attention  to  the  great  change  of 
language  and  tentimentt  which  Imd  taken  place 
tince  the  tuhject  wat  first  introduced,  among 
the  advocatea  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  At 
firtt  the  mott  nealont  of  these  had  cautiouily 
and  yet  ttreoooutly  endeavoured  to  imprett 
upon  the  mindt  of  the  people/  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  ought  not  to  bo  granted  without 
ettablithingttrongand  efbctoal  barriert  againtt 
any  encroachment  on  the  Proteatantascen&ncy. 
But  how  clmnged  wat  now  their  language  1 
Their  lordthipt  were  now  required  to  turrender 
every  principle  of  the  convtitution,  and  to  de« 
liver  ot  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy, 
and  generosity  of  the  Roman  Cathoiict,  without 
any  amurance  even  that  they  would  be  tatisfied 
with  such  fearful  concessions.  He  had,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  taken  the  liberty  of  stating 
his  sentiments  fully  on  the  subject,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  their  lordshipt  tint  no 
person  wat  more  decidedly  inclined  to  tolera- 
tion than  hit  late  Mi\{etty,  but  that  it  mutt  bo 
admitted  thert  wat  a  gr^t  difference  between 
toleration,  participation,  and  emancipation. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  this  discussion, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  if  tho  bill  should  again 
be  brought  under  their  consideration^  Its  merits  ^ 
would  be  much  more  ably  discussed  by  others 
of  their  lordthipt.  There  were,  however,  one 
or  two  points  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  kept  out  of  view  in  the  different  debatet 
that  had  occurred  in  variont  placet,  and  which 
teemed  to  hnn  of  tuch  vital  importance  that  ho . 
could  not  help  touching  upon  them.  The  firtt 
wat,  the  tituation  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  placed  thould  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation pam.  If  he  were  mittaken,  he  thould 
donbtleta  be  set  right,  but  he  had  alway t  under- 
ttood that  tho  Establiahod  Church  of  England 
stood  in  a  very  different  situation  from  any 
other  religious  persuasion  in  the  world— differ- 
ent even  from  that  of  the  sectarians  in  this 
country.  The  Establiahod  Church  was  subject 
to  Its  own  Government,  and  did  not  admit  tho. 
interforence  of  the  civil  authorities.  It  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  King  as  tho 
head  of  it,  and  under  the  control  of  Parliament  i 
so  mucii  so,  that  the  Church  was  not  only  not 
represented  at  a  body  in  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament,  but  no  clergyman  was  admitted 
io  a  seat  in  it.  Sorely,  their  lordthipt  could 
not  with  to  place  the  Established  Church  of 
England  upon  a  worse  footing  than  any  other 
church  within  these  realms  {  nor  allow  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  not  only  refused  to  submit 
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t«  o«r  rii)eB,bttC  who  denM  anj  abfbority  of 
tiK  civil  p«w*r  OT0r  Ifceircliami,  to  legiriate 
te  the  Established  Churchy  which  moit  be  the 
cue  if  tfatfy  should  be  admitted  to  teats  id 
either  bouse  of  PirUsiiient.    The  other  poiot 
to  which  he  had  to  advert  was  oae  he- felt  to  be 
of  a  more  delicate  nature.    He  most,  therefore* 
btegin  by  stating  to  their  lordships  that  he  sppke 
only  his  own  individaal  sentiments^  as  he  mast 
not  be  supposed  to  utter  la  that  house  the  sen- 
tlmentf  of  any  other  person.    Ha  was  tensibKe 
that  by  what  he  wtu  about  to  sa^,  be  shbuhd 
subject  himtelf  to  the  ftcoA  and  Jeers  of  eome^ 
alMi  to  the  animadversioni  of  others ;  but  flhmn 
tpeakfaig  conseientiooslif  Ids  own  fevUhgi  and 
iOntiments  he  wouM  h^  no  apprehensiOo  what- 
ever be  appalled  or  deterred.    He  wished  to 
ask   whether  their  lorMiipe  had  considered 
the  situation  in  iVblch  they  might  place  the 
Kioc,  or  whether  they  recollected  the  oath  which 
His  H i^esty  had  taken  at  the  altnr  to  his  peo- 
ple, upon  his  cordnatioa.     He  begged  to  read 
the  words  of  tint  oath  :-^'  I  wiU)  to  the  nt- 
aMst  of  ray  power^  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  professl6li  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  PnM 
t^Mant  reformed  religion  established  by  law^ 
and  I  will  presOrve  onto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  conmiittedfo 
their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileget  as 
by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  any  of 
them."— Their  lordships  most  remember  that 
our*s  was  a  Protestant  Kiog,  who  knew  no  men- 
tal reservation,  and  whose  situation  was  dlfb- 
fent  Arom  any  other  person  in  this  country ;  that 
he  and  every  other  individual  in  this  couptry 
could  be  released  from  his  oath  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament ;  but  the  King  coold  not.     Hie 
oath,  as  he  had  always  understood,  was  a  solemn 
obligation  entered  into  by  the  person  who  took 
itf  hma  which  no  act  of  his  own  could  release 
Um ;  but  the  King  was  the  third  part  of  the 
state,  without  whose  vol antarv  consent  no  act  of 
the  legislature  could  be  valid,  and  he  could  not 
relieve  himself  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
Ho  feared  that  he  had  already  trespassed  too  long 
upon  their  lordships,  and  he  thanked  them  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  bad  heard  him;  If 
he  had  expressed  himself  too  warmly,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  what  be  had  said^  he  must 
appeal  to  their  liberality.     He  felt  the  suliject 
most  forcibly,  and  it  affected  him  yet  mhre 
deeply  when  he  remetnbe  red  that  to  its  agita- 
tion must  be  ascribe  that  severe  illness,  ami 
ten  years  of  misery,  wMob  hail  clouded  the 
existence  of  his  lltusttioiit  and  beloved  ihrther. 
Bo  should  therefore  cOOolude  with  amurii^ 
their  lordships  tbat  be  had  ^ntiei^d  Ms  honosit  and 
conscientious  sentimtnth,  fbvnded  upon  pitn- 
dples  which  he  had  imbibed  from  bis  earliest 
youth;  to  the  justice  of  which  he  had  ■ubscrib- 
od,  after  serious  consideration,  when  ho  attahwd 
more  mature  years ;  aod  that  tfMse  w«re  the 
principles  16  which  he  would  adhere,  and  which 
be  would  maintain  and  act  «p  to  to  the  latest 
moment  of  his  existence,  whatever  might  be  Ms 
lituation  of  life^So  help  Mm  God  ( 
The  petition  wus  read,  and  laid  oft  the  tible. 

EleeHve  Franchise. 

COMMONS,  TuBsDAY,  ArikiL  95.-^Mr. 
Mdefsn,  in  riaiOig  fo  move  the  Mcond  reading 
of  A  blH  brought  In  dn  Ffiday  last,  for  regn- 
lliting  the  elective fnlnchiie  4n  Ireland,  uiid,  that 
the  present  tnodeofexerdlhigthht  IVancUs^  WM 
taught  with  great  tvil,as1tr*^rded  thO  pro- 
ytorty  of  the  eotntiy^  tn4  thoinotality  of  iho 


people.    He  thought  that  ^aiir  mflMOM^wbiob 
tended  to  check  the  mode  by  which  vast  nam*, 
hers  of  votes  were  procored  from  the  most  ig- ' 
norant  class  of  Irish'  peasantrv,  ibr  the  greater. 
partAonmn  Catholics,  would  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Protestant  commnnity,  at  the 
moment  whoa  that  community  was  called  upon 
to  extend  Important  political  rights  ta  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholic  body.    It  bad 
been  said  that  his  object  was  disfranchisement, 
and  not  regulation.    Bat  the  boaso  would  pre* 
soatly  see,  that  provision  would  be  made  to 
preterve  ill  the  most  unqualified  nuuiaer  all 
vested  interetts  at  pr^seal  in  existence.    For 
thte  parpose*  a  clause  had  been  fnumed,  whicb 
piovided  that  aothing  in  this  act  shoaid  extend 
to  aifeet  hay  person  who  had  registered  a  free- 
hold, or  who  should  register  a  freehold,  before 
the  posshoig  of  this  act.    After  the  passiag  of 
the  act,  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  the  pnc- 
tice  of  malttplying  those  votes  arising  from 
freohoMs,  determinable  oa  lives  i  and  a  crea- 
tisli  of  a  diAereht  deocription  of  votes,  whicli 
weald  be  Of  tke  utmost  nnportaace  io  Ire- 
land.    There   witf  nothti^  whatever  in  the 
bill  whioh  poitated  at  disfranchisement,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Irish 
fpoeholder  m  deariy  as  possible  to  a  level  with 
thai  of  dm  English.    At  present  they  had  no 
resemblanco,  thte  votes  of  the  Irish  frecholdora 
being. frauds  oa  the  law  and  the constitutioq i 
by  their  great  numbers,  they  kept  down  tho 
real  freeholders  of  the  countrpr.    The  free- 
holders  to  whom  this  bill  applied,  were  not, 
iike  the  landholders  of  the  coantry ,  the  strength 
and  honour  of  the  nation — they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  its  weaknem  aad  its  discredit  i   f<Dr 
theyroined  the  very  property  which  reared 
them.     By  the  term  '*  freeholder,"    in  Eng^ 
land,  vras  nndentood,   one  who  was  in  thie 
actual  and  absolite  postemioo  of  freehold  pro- 
perty to  the  assount  of  forty  shiiliags  or  up- 
wards.    There  was  another  description  of  per- 
sons who  also  had  a  right  to  vole^-4e  alluded 
to  those  who  had  an  annuity,  or  rent-chaige  to 
the  oame  amount,    Sach  peiaona  ought,  ho  co»- 
ceived^  in  justice  to  bo  deemed  fteohoMonk 
But  the  Irish  lenseholder,  who  in  that  coantry 
oUy  was  considered  a  frOeholder,  poowsMd  na 
landed  property  w%atBver.    He  diegged  oat  a 
miserable  existeoce  by  labouring  on  the  soil« 
and  his  r^|;M  to  vote  was  perhaps  dependent  Oft- 
some  other  life.  He  not  unfrcquently  held  that 
rl||ht  from  a  oub-lesoee ;   he  did  not  posseaa 
forty  shillings  a  year  in  actoal  property  i  lie 
might  Btipnlato  to  pay  a  rent  to  that  aisoaiit^ 
and  la  default  of  that  payment  he  waf  liable  tc 
be  distrained  upon,  and  whatever  property  he 
couM  caU  Ms  own  might  be  sold;    be  wee 
obliged  toattend  at  the  session  to  mgister  hie 
freehold  and  swear  dmt  he  vras  actually  wortk 
fortyiMllbigsayearf  Whenhehad  committed 
that  peijury,  he  was  compelled  to  follow  ttie 
herd  to  the  hnstings^and  to  Tote  for  that  eer« 


fai  whose  favour  his  landlord  iotorested  J 
8elf>  and  of  whom,  perhaps,  if  he  had  the  ahUalgr 
to  judge  for  Umself,  and  wore  left  to  taiLm 
Ms  own  course,  he  wouM  entirely  dimip-- 
prove.  Gentlemen  vrho  vrers  acquahited  witk 
coaaty  elections  in  England,  knew  that  iso 
greater  complaint  could  be  made  hgainat  « 
candidate  than  that  he  had  not  eorsoonUy  oolW 
cited  the  TOtm  of  the  freeholdora  TUa  wmm 
undonbtedly,  at  tiamaTery  inconvceioot  to  thm 
candidate  t  but  the  joaloasy  with  which  Use- 
freeholder  viewed  any  ouslssioe  of  die  piectlom. 
pMvod  thot  be  attdNOtoodf-and  tlffM^ 
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'^  nlM  of  Ibe  giMt  i^vllfe«e  which 
ht  eijbyeit  mmk  wUth,  ifaorBfiBra,  he  would 
■of  exeftiM  ligfaUy,  nor  te  the  support  of  a 
■«■  hr  whom  hie  conceived  he  hod  Imob  tlif  fat- 
ed.   But  woe  to  hin  who  Tidted  aadconvaflaed 
the  eifctora  of  Ireland.    He  muit  be  prepared 
le   ight  at    leuat  ooo  daci,  at  tlM  reward 
of  hie^teiaerity.     He  aadertleod  it  was  the 
ittie  ia  the  coarli  of  law  in  IreraBd**(a  neii- 
her  called  oat  ^  the  coarte  of  hononr,**  which 
canted  much  laagfater)-«lw  nadenlood  it  was 
the  rale  In  the  conru  ef  honear  in  I»«lnad« 
Hat  whoever  veMarod  to  brfaiK  over  to  hli  in. 
terctt  the  volen  on  the  citato  of  a  fentienian 
who  wiihed  to  have  hie  opponent  retufned» 
■nit  JwtHy  hh  conduct  at  the  pittort  auNith. 
It  wae  ttid  that  hit  ban.  friend^  the  Boiaher  lor 
Gftlway,  who  wna  perfectly  cenverwMt  in  thete 
■attcm,  camidered  the  ottaice  gived  hy  tech 
in  act  to  bo  of  ot  fotittve  a  nataia*  that  he 
coald  hardly  decide   whether  the  ponen  to 
landnming  bimelf  wat  aet  bonad  to  receive 
Hi  advortary't  Are    widMMt  nBtanHof  it  (a 
Inngh).    No  aan  hat  a  prieit  coUd  treepatt 
on  the  provlnco  of  a  laadlordi  hat  whenever 
the  Inndlord  aid  th6   prieit   wece   hroofht 
ompetiiioB,    the   latter   alwayt   drove 
rmer   oat  of  tiM  Held.     In  the  evi- 
hellKo  the  committee, -Mr.  Blahe  had 
deecrihed  the  Irith  40i.  freeholdort  ;— 
«*  In  fonenil  they  pay  what  it.  originally  a 
lack  rent  for  the  land,  thev  then  build  mad 
bmt  aaon  It,  and  if  they  make  oat  of  the  lead 
a  preSt  of  forty  ibilltagi  a  year,  a  ptfoflt  pro- 
deccd  bv  the  tweat  of  their  brow,  tbey  recoH^ 
eitc  to  themtelvet  to  ewear  that  they  have  aa 
intereot  in  it  to  the  extent  of  forty  thillings  a 
year,  whereat  the  fuin  it  produced,  not  through 
an  hMetatt  in  the  land,  but  through  their  la- 
bear.'*    Genemlly  tpeakiog,  the  forty  thilling 
fte  e  heidi  1 1  oaercited  oo  free  choice  at  electioaa. 
Mr.  0*Coawll  elated,  that  ••  in  maily  placet, 
the  dOi  IbeeboMer  wat  coaaldered  at  part  of 
*e  Hvo  atock  of  the  e^te."  Aod  when  atked, 
''Are  yoa  of  aphiiQa  ih^t  there  itiuivgieat 
(ally  In  making  regittrlet  of  freeheldert 
tha  batiaem  being  very  accurately  per> 
to  law"<r-he  antwered,  '*  The 
flicility ;  the  clerk  of  the  peace  c4n 
appotat  hit  ^Bty,  uoy  awn  fiko  be  bit  dvpaty 
i»  tho  tBdonMt,  and  It  n  the  eotiett  thiugin  the 
•o  lagittor  freeholdt  a^n  the  preieet 
withoat  either  Avebold  or  valid  tenure 
a  freeholder.    Be  had  kaown.na* 
ikttanceu,  where,  if  a  pcamot  wet  Oiade 
bade  freehold  of  forty  thiUiagto^ 
he  wnid  have  prrjared  himtelf  in  the  grottett 
My  t  aad  in  thote  faMrtancct  a  friendly  magie- 
<nte  or  two  niay  vary  eotily  get  mtothe  room '. 
ta  ad(|aniMMenfcof  the  temiont  for  the  fHirpote 
if  laglntry   It  the  eaeieet  thing  fai  the  World, 
bncaaM  tha  Act  iof-Parlmmentgi  vet  validity 
to  the  ffegiiiryi,   ■ecwtthataodiag  any  irrega- 
tha  a^onmmeat   of   the  tetiioat: 
tww  mngittnUet  can  came  together 
fet  the  dcpaty  of  the  cle^  of  the 
t»  attead,  and  ttiey  ouH  n^^itter  iUpon 
;   p»pw  if  tbeypleate*    Tbtiy  can 
l^gbitor  with  lite  lifo  deeoribed  ja  auch  a  wajfi, 
Utt  that  life  a<U  be  either  dead  or  latiog,  at 
*ey   piaati,    at    the    aoat    eiactioai    #eha 
^IMmwI  orThaotby  8a»Haan,araBy  tMogaf 
kind.     Fraadt  with  tetpoet  to  tbe  re- 
af  firaaholdt  are  very  aontidemble,  bat 
It    1i  a  vary   great  advantage    lo  the 

the  whola,  to  have  tha 
ghPia  m  hfaa  by  a  forty  tUi- 
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ling  freehold.'*    It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  act  of   1793  created  a  great  additioDal 
interett  io  that  bouse  in  favour  of  the  Ronian 
Catholict,  and  forwarded  tbe  claims  of  that 
body«    Ijool^ing  at  that  fact,  he  did  not  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  t)*Conne1l  in  tbe  canclasioo  to 
which  he  bad  come — namely,  that  under 'the' 
existing  ttate  of  tbe  law,  it  Wat  advantagrout 
to  tbe  Irish  peasant  to  potsbu  this  privilege. 
But  Mr.  Sbiel  said,  when  speaking  of  raising* 
Ibo  f  uaUfication  of  freeholders,  **  so  far  from  its  - 
being  an  iivjurv,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
lower  orders  that  tbe  qualifications  should  be 
raited,  and  that  the  mast  of  the  peasantry 
should  not  be  invested  every  five  or  lix  years 
with  a  mere  temblance  of  political  authority,* 
which  doet  not  naturally  belong  to  them,  and 
which   it  .quite   unreal.     The  peasantry  are 
driven  in  drovetof  freeholders  to  the  bastings : 
they.mutt  obey  the  command  of  tbrir  landlord  ; 
it  it  only  in  cases  of  peculiar  emel-gency,  and- 
where  their  passions  are   powerfutly  emitted,' 
that  a  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  landlord' 
can  Uke  place."     Mr.  Hugh  IVallace's  ex* 
amination  was  to  the  same  etfect.    ^  Do  yoa* 
know  in  what  manner  some  of  the  proprietors 
in  Ireland  are  in  tbe.  habit  of  controlling  tbe 
votet  of  their  tenanta  ) — I  know  two  modes  by 
which  ^y  harass  tbe  tenants  who  do  not  vote 
at  tliey  widi  ihem  to  do.    One  is,  preventing 
them  from  having  bog  ground,  (the  right  of 
cutting,  in  the  bogs  of  the  landlord,  firing  fur 
the  tenant,)  which,  in  general,  is  not  granted  by 
the  leases,  but  is  an  easement  that  the^-  are 
permitted  to  eiyoy  by  tbe  landlords :  the  other 
IS,  the  compelliog  them,  upon  estates  where  It 
has  alwayt  lieen  allowed  that  half  a  }ear'i 
rent  thobld  be  in  tbe  tenant*t  hands,  to  pay  up 
that  to  tbe  day  it  becomes  dae.    So  that  if 
the  forty  thilliog  freeholder  votes  according  to' 
bis  own  judgment,  he  is  immediately  obliged  to 
pay  up  what  is  called  tbe  back  half  year's 
rent,  and  it  deprived  of  firing  for  the  nextlialf 
year.  CScoerally  tpeaking,.tliose  40s.  freeholdcrt 
exercise  no  freedom  of  election  whatever.**  Thd 
evidence  of  the  boo.  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Denait  Arowne),  wat  exceedingly  important. 
"  If  tbealiject  U  a  free  and  fair  election  {  if 
tbe  object  it,  that  a  man  tbould  represent  the 
fairvenso  of  the  ^ount;,  undoubtedly  the  fbrty 
«biU««g  freehold  «}ttam  is  entirely  against  that 
The  present  election  lawi  are  all  for  tbe  encou- 
mgomaat  of  fictjtiout  vbtet,  because  they  give 
no  power  of  aaamuiing  at  all ;  any  man  that  U 
registered  mutt  vote ;  as  to  going  to  a  petition 
after  wards,  thkt  is  quite  out  of  the  question'! 
we  can  hardly  stand  tbe  expense  of  an  elec^ 
tioo«  much  lost  of  a  petition."    Now  tbe  mea- 
sart  which  was  at  present  before  the  houso 
was  intended  entirely  to  remove  those  fictitiout 
votet ;  and  be  wat  turprited  that  any  gentlC'* 
man  thoald  oppoie  tucb  a  measure.   Mr.  Brown 
wat  asked,  *^  Are  not  the  tmall  freeholders  so 
much  under  tbe  iofiuence  and  in  tbe  poWer  of 
tbe  landlordt)  that  tbey  dare  not  act  ag&lnst 
them  j— I  think  they  are  ;  because  tbey  owe  at 
gene imlly  double  what  they  have  to  pay  ut." 
The  boate    might  here  tee  tbe   demoralizing 
effects  of  thit  tystem:    if  one  of  these  free- 
holders, at  the  general  election,  dared  to  vote 
agiMBst  his  landlord,  the  punishment  of  bit  to* 
osority  would  be  an  ^ectment  from  bb  resi- 
dence.   What  further  proof  wat  necesiary  of 
the  demoraliaalion  which  must  be  produced  by 
such  a  tyttem,  than  the  fact,  that  landlords  did 
aat  on^  nurma  tidt  coarte,  but  that  they  pur- 
tMdUwilhimRBUky?  Where  wat  the  Bngliah 
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count):  member  who  would  TCDtare  to  ipeafc  ef 
hb  coDstiiaents,  bb  Iriih  county  members  did 
not  scruple  to  do?  Where  was  the  Eogiiih 
county  member  who  would  Tenture  to  act  to- 
wards bis  tenants  and  voters,  as  the  Irish 
conl%  members  did  not  hesitate  to  act :  if  he 
once  hazarded  such  a  course,  he  would  pay  for 
his  temerity.  Mr.  Btake  was  asked,  *'  Do 
not  you  think  a  considerable  outcry  would  be 
raised  'in  Ireland,  if  it  were  proposed  to  raise 
the  qualification  of  forty  shilling  freeholders  ?** 
His  answer  was,  **  If  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  were  persons  of  independent  pro- 
perty, exercising  through  their  property  any 
influence,  I  think  it  would  produce  a  Tery  se- 
rious outcry;  but  the  present  forty  shilling 
freeholders  aso  not  persons  likely  to  foel  it.'* 
This  was  indisputably  the  fact  The  Irish  forty 
shilling  freeholder  had  nothing  to  lose.  Such  a 
loM  as  that  of  Toting,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  real 
gain,  ile  would  lose  a  painful  and  disgusting 
obligation,  of  being  obliged  to  establish  a 
right  by  perjury.  But  if  the  bill  of  the  hon. 
baronet  passed — and  he  did  not  desire  that  the 
measure  he  now  proposed  should  be  carried 
without  the  other^then  would  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic enioy  the  gratifying  feeling  that  he  was 
placed  on  an  equality  with  his  Protestant  bro- 
ther. To  the  nobility  .and  gentry  of  Ire* 
land  the  act  which  he  now  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce  would  be  of  inappreciable  value,  for 
it  was  a  measare  which  would  bind  them  to  ab- 
stain from  cutting  up  their  estates  and  incomes, 
by  raising  those  immense  armies  of  fictitious 
freeholders.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
depend,  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
did,  on  the  force  of  public  ouinion.  They 
would  have  no  influence  beyond  that  which  was 
attached,  and  would  always  be  attached  to  the 
possession  of  extend ve  property.  Another  fea- 
ture of  demoralization  arising  out  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence, 
was  the  growing  indilTerence  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Ireland  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
This  was  produced  by  the  multiplication  of 
oaths,  which  were,  in  consequence,  looked 
upon  without  awe,  and  frequently  violated. 
Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  evidence,  said,  *'  the  fro- 
quency  of  oaths  has  had  a  most  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  Hits 
is  principally  evident  in  the  minor  courts  of 

i'ustice  in  that  country.  To  have  a  conscience 
I  bad.  The  man  who  has  one  can  do  his  friend 
no  good;  hot  a  witness  vriio  b  free  from  such 
tie  is  invaluable.  The  peasantry  employ  their 
children,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  act  as  their 
witnesses,  and  the  consequence  may  easily  be 
Imagined.**  What  hope  was  there  of  amelio- 
ration in  a  country  where  landlords  were  con- 
stantly encouraging  the  disregard  of  a  sacred 
form?  Before  he  entered  more  particu- 
larly Into  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he  would 
state,  that  there  was  no  novelty  in  Its  princi- 
ple. Formerly,  in  this  country,  freeholders  of 
every  description  were  allowed  to  vote.  But, 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.,  the  right  of 
voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  had  forty 
shillings  a-year  or  upwards,  of  real  property. 
According  to  the  value  of  money  at  present, 
as  compared  with  the  value  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  qualifi- 
cation ought  to  be  raised.  But  there  were 
very  few  freeholders  In  thb  country  who  did 
Dot  possess  a  more  extensive  property  than 
that  which  would  barely  qualify  them  to  vote ; 
and  when  he  considered  their  independence, 
and  ifitelligence«  they  appeared  so  admurably. 


ouaiffied  Ibr  tta  disdmifa  .of  their  .«««im», 
that  the  propriety  of  altering  the  qaalifica*. 
tion  had  never  entered  into  his  mind.  But 
the  oualification  of  freeholders  in  Ireland 
bad  freqnently  been  modified.  When  in  1793 
the  elective  franchise  was  graaled  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  It  was  foretold  by 
every  man  of  sense  in  the  Irisli  Parliamrnt, 
that  frauds  of  every  description  would  bo 
resorted  to.  This  vras  soon  verified;  and  the 
act  of  1795  was  passed,  .which  made  occu- 
pancy the  condition  of  voting.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, not  only  continued,  but  increased*  A 
law  was  in  consequence  enacted,  which  pro- 
vided that  Ao  forty  shilling  freeholder  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  his  freehold  were  re- 
g^tered  for  one  deat  year  prior  to  the  day  of 
election,  and  it  also  provided  that  the  registra- 
tion should  bo  renewed  every  seven  yean. 
Here,  then,  a  clear  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  forty  shilling  fireeholder  and  the  forty 
pomid  or  fifty  pound  freeholder.  But  this 
was  not  all.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  known  as  Mr» 
Browne's  act,  joint-tenants  were  prevented 
from  voting.  The  preamble  set  forth  that  cer- 
tain Joint-tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament^  to  the  material 
prejudice  of  the  improvement  of  the  people* 
the  right  thus  assumed  being  a  colours^le  ono 
only;  and  the  bill  declared  that  no  joint-te- 
nants, as  described  inthe  preamble,  should  bo 
thereafter  allowed  to  vote.  Here,  then,  was  a 
prospective  disfranchisement  of  a  large  body 
of  people,  and  especially  of  Roman  Catholics. 
That  bill  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  body  of 
those  who  considered  it  as  a.  step  towards  pro- 
curing Catholic  Emancipation.  .  He  did  not 
know  how  the  parties  who  were  friendly  to  the 
bill  of  last  year,  could  consistently  oppose  tha 
present  The  whole  question,  it  appeared  t» 
him,  resolved  itself  into  the  amount  to  whidi 
the  qualification  should  extend ;  for  the  princi- 
ple, he  had  shown,  had  already  been  reeo^* 
nized.  What  the  qualification  shoold  be,  it 
was  in  the  breast  of  the  boose  to  determine. 
Three  sums  had  been  spoken  of— 4ive  pounds  a 
year,  ten  pounds  a-year,  or  80  pounds  a-yoar. 
If  the  qualification  were  as  low  as  five 
pounds  a-year,  it  would  only  increase  the  evil 
(hear,  hear).  He  was  sure  there*  were  bat 
few  landlords  who  created  freeholdere  under  a 
reck  rent  of  forty  shillings  a-year,  that  could 
not,  with  equal  facility,  get  his  tenant  to  swear 
that  hi  had  an  interest  in  the  land  of  5(.  a-year» 
although  he  only  derived  that  sum  from  his  la- 
bour. If  the  amount  of  the  qualifiGatioa 
should  be  raised  to  twenty  pounds,  he  foaretf 
that  it  would  have  the  eflTect  of  reducing  the 
electon  to  too  small  a  number  for  the  folr  ex- 
pression of  the  public  opinion.  His  own  wisb» 
therefore,  was  in  favour  of  the  qnalificatioQ 
being  limited  to  ten  pounds,  and  this  he  be* 
lieved  would  be  suficient  to  guard  against  per-, 
jury.  He  would  now  come  to  the  advantages 
which  this  regulation  was  likely  to  produce  te 
the  country. .  In  the  first  place  It  would  ope- 
rate as  a  bounty  for  creating  that  valuable 
class  of  men,  a  yeomanry,  the  absence  of 
which  in  Ireland  had.  It  was  admitted  univer- 
sally, been  the  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  an* 
der  which  that  country  laboured.  In  the  ia« 
cond  place  it  would  tend  to  strenrthen  and 
confirm  the  Protestant  interest,  and  the  Pn>- 
testant  establishment  in  that  country.  If  it 
were  true,  as  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
pepulation  of  Ireland  was  Catholie,  while  tiie 
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of  proptitj  w«i(  Id  «Im  ImiuIb  of  the 
^iBtcsteats,   any   meaiure    wbick  tended  to 
■CrcfiStheB  llie  Utter  clait,  nust  surely  be  ap- 
jw-ofed  of.    In  rapport  of  thb  view  of  the 
MbjecCf  he  ^i^uld  quote  the  opioions  which  bad 
bees  (iveo  ia  evidence  on  the  Committee,  by 
the  boa.  member  for  Louth.  (Mr.  Foster)  and 
bjr  Mr.  Blake.    It  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible  t»  find  persons    better   qualified    than 
those  gentlemen  to  five  opinions  on  this  sub- 
jecif  or  opinians  which  were  more  satisfactory. 
This  question  waa  pal  to   the    hon.  member 
for   Lowth :  ^  What  b   your  opinion  of  the 
efect  of  the  operation  of   the  elective  fran- 
ahiae,   in  respect    to  forty-shilling   freehold- 
ers, since  the  act  of  1793  ? — It  tends  to  any 
thing  but  their  o»n  freedom,  or  the  assertion  of 
their  own  privileges  \   it  has  had  the  operation 
of  adding  very  considerably  to  the  onmber  of 
Ike  existing  population  in  Ireland,   and  still 
more  to  their  misery.    A  more  mistaken  view 
of  the  sobject  could  not  be,  than  to  suppose 
there  ia  any  freedom  of   choice   practically 
existing  on  the  part  of  those  persons  t  it  is  a 
clear  addition  of  weight  to  the   aristocracy, 
and  not  U>  the  democracy,  In  elections.    It 
tends  to  set  aside  anv  real  value  or  importance 
that  the  substantial  freeholders  of  fifty  pounds, 
or  twenty  pounds,  might  otherwise  have;  It 
bears  them  down  by  a  herd  of  people,  each  of 
whose  votes  u  of  as  much  consequence  as  their 
own,  and  who  are  brought  in  to  vote,  without 
any  option  on  their  part.    The  only  doubt  that 
'  ever  arises  is,  whether  they  are  to  give  their 
votes  according  to  the  orders  of  their  landlord 
•r  of  their  priests   the  tenant  in  neither  case 
exercises  any  other  choice  than  to  determine 
which  he  will  encounter — the  punishment  he  may 
expect  from  his  landlord  in  time,  or  that  which  he 
is  toid  awaits  him  in  eternity.    There  is  no  end 
to^  Perjury  in  qualifying  for  the  franchise." 
**  Do  you  not  think  that  a  Protestaut  member 
of  parliament,  depending  entirely  for  his  elec- 
tion OQ  Roomn  Catholic  constituents,  would 
vote  very  much  as  a  Roman  Catholic  member 
of  parliament  elected  by  the  same  persons  ?^- 
I  think,  he  would,  and  that  he  does,  though  not 
with  tbe  same  sincerity.*'    **  Do  you  think, 
that  tha<  portion  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  whom 
yon  have  stated  to  be  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
the  Boman  Catholics,  would  be  more  disposed 
to  catertain  the  consideration  of  those  chiims, 
•f  they  thought  any  modification  of  the  right  of 
voting  Biigbt  be  a  part  of  the  arrangement  ? — 
I  think  a  great  many  of  them  would  be  very 
madb  tmfluenced  by  that  consideration,  and  de- 
cided by  it."  "  What  would  be,  in  your  opinion, 
the   iDconTenience   of  depriving   the    forty- 
shilliag  freeholders  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  righl  of  voting  ?— I  think  the  con- 
•eq—ce  would  be  to  dhninish  the  influence  of 
the  ariaCocracy  in  electifus,  and  to  give  to  the 
tsbstnntfsl  yeomanry  of  the  north  a  new  and 
impsrtaat  influence.      I  dare  say  the  forty- 
shOfia^  Protestant  freeholders  in  Ulster  might 
feel  a  little  mortified  at  the  passing  of  t|^  law ; 
hat  I  beg  to  say,  that  even  with  respect  to  the 
hoteatant  freeholder,  1  do  not  think  it  would 
be  any  real  loss  to  him,  for  I  do  not  consider 
that  even  the  ProtesUnt  freeholders  of  Ulster 
exarelse  their  own  judgment.    They,  too,  are 
ia  the  power  of  their  hindlords."    '•  What  do 
yoa  apprehend  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
nftaration  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  other 
pro? laces  of  Ireland  ? — I  think  one  im- 
•ffect  of  it  wonld  be  to  present  to 
of  tha  ttanbers  who  now  lit  for  the 


south  of  Ireland,   the  option  of  losing  their 
elections,  or  of  resisting  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.     I  think  tome  of  the  present  membart 
for  the  south  of  Ireland  hold  their  seats  by 
virtue  of  the  forty-shiliing  franchise."   *'  Sup- 
posing the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated,  and 
the  elective  franchise  to  be   raised   to  201, 
would  there  not  be  fewer  persons  in  parlia- 
ment   for    Ireland,   depending    on    Catholic 
constituents,    than    there    are     now  ?— Pro- 
bably    not    half    a    dosen     representatives 
for  Irelaod,  depending  on  Roman  Catholics  i 
but    it   may   be   material    to   observe    th%t 
every  thing  I  have  said  supposes  the  legislJa- 
ture  shall  not  create  any  franchise  interm^iate 
between  40s.  and  SOL    If  the  franchise  were 
raised  to  51.,  I  am  persuaded  very  many  of 
those  unfortuiMite  persons  who  have  sworn  to  a 
franchise  of  40s.  would  swear  to  one  of  51.    I 
do  not  think  they  would  outrage  appearances 
so  far  as  to  swear  to  one  of  801."     Upon  this 
answer,  then,  he  (Mr.  Littleton)   thought  be 
was  fully  justified  in  fixing  the  qualification  at 
101.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake  on  the  same 
subject  I  was  to   the  same  effect,  and  he  bad 
added,    '*  I   think  a  state  provision  for  the 
Roman  Cadiolic  clergy,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  were  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  state, 
and  received  as  good  and  faithful  subjects, 
would  be  considered  a  great  boon,  and  would 
give  great  satisfitction  both  to  the.  clergy  and 
laity."     After  the    evidence    which   he  had 
quoted,  as  well  as  from  the  deep  and  anxioua 
consideration  he  Imd  given  to  this  subject,  ha 
could  not  doubt  that  the  main  and  immediate 
tendency  of  this  measure  wonld  be  to  take 
from  the  Catholic  population  an  influence  in 
elections  which  was  neither  useful  to  their  in- 
terests nor  safely  exercised,  and  to  extend  that 
which  was  more  properly  vested  in  the  higher 
orders,  strengthening  at   the  same  time  the 
Protestant  establishment  in  that  country.    He 
had  been  pressed  by  more  than  one  hon.  mem- 
ber in  that  house  to  abandon  the  measure  which 
was  now  under  difcussion,  and  to  content  him- 
self rather  with  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee.   He  had,  however,  declined  to  do  this  fdk* 
several  reasons.      In  the  first  place   it  waa 
upon  the  evidence  contained  in  the  report  of 
Parliamentary  Committees  that  thiy  measure 
was  founded.    Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
to  be  proposed,  there   was  none  as  to  the 
existence  of-the  evil,  which  was  admitted  in  ita 
fullest  extent.    To  attempt  to  reach  this  evil 
through  the  slow  means  of  another  committee, 
was  in  vain ;   and  such  was  the  spirit  of  eva- 
sion in  Ireland,  that  he  was  convinced  any 
measure  short  of  that  legislative  enactment 
which  he  hoped  wonld  now  be  adopted  by  the 
boose,  would  only  add  tenfold  to  the  peijnry 
and  the  other  ^evils  with  which  the  present 
system  abounded.    There  was  no  man  who  did 
not  feel  that  this  question  had  now  arrived  at 
a  point  where  it  was  impossible  for  It  to  remain 
stationary  (hear,  hear).    If  the  public  opinion 
were  really  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  that 
house,  who  could  deny  that  it  was  now  loudly 
expressed  in  favour  of  the   question?    Who 
could  observe  the  heirs  apparent  to  some  of 
the  peerages  of  the  realm  difibring  from  thehr 
fathers,    and   renouncing  the  old   prejudices 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  inseparably  con- 
nected with  their  fiunily  names,  and  yet  doubi 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  question 
must  be  carried  i  The  Catholic  clergy,  and  tlie 
laity,  were  now  wUllag  to  auika  lacriflcef 
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much  irt%UT  OaB  llMykad  erer^efort  offered 
"or  contertplatdtf.  Or  this  disposUioii  they 
could  fi^lve  no  greater  proofs  tbaa  by  their 
concurreace  in  toe  meesure  before  tlie  houie. 
There  WM  no  conceniiHi  which  they  would 
not  make  in  retom  for  the  boon  which  this  bill 
was  to  confer  on  them ;  and  when  it  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  tbev  were  willing  to  pass 
an  act  of  oblivion  on  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation 
^[cheers).  He  felt  that  he  shoold  be  wanting 
in  candour,  if  be  did  not  state,  that  amongst 
his  coostitneots  there  were  many  persons  for 
whose  opinion  on  every  other  matter  he  had 
the  highest  respect,  with  whom  on  this  it  was 
Jiis  fate  to  differ ;  bat  he  most  add  that  In  t|iat 
part  of  the  coootry  to  which  he  alluded,  the 
Question  was  rather  regarded  as  one  of  reli^ 

fious  antipathy  than  of  political  regulation. 
[e  Was,  however,  satisfied  that  the  same 
eauses  which  had  produced  so  great  a  change 
in  (he  opinions  of  parliament*  would  have  a 
similar  eifect  oat  of  doors,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  persons 
would  be  united  in  their  conviction  of  the  ex- 
jpedjeocy  of  this  maasure.  For  bis  own  part, 
ne  sbonM  act  upon  ibis  opinion  with  unabated 
zeal-;  and  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  4bat 
nntil  parliament  shoold  consent  to  do  what  was 
just  toward  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland, 
they  could  never  hope  to  establish  that  peaioe 
and  noion  which  were  necessary  to  tho  yell- 
1>elng  of  the  nation  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  L.  Foj/eraeid,  tluu  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  repeating,  tb^t  the  existing  atate  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  a  great  evil. 
Bttt  it  by  no  meann  followed  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  the  same  lengths  with  the  hon. 
gent.,  or  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  had 
.proposed.  If  the  hon.  gent,  was  prepared  tm 
.apply  his  remedy  to  every  description  of  flcti< 
lions  freeholds  in  Ireland,  he  was  readv  to  go 
along  with  him  (hear,  hear).  But  if  the  mea- 
sure which  he  proposed  were  calculated,  like 
the  present,  to  place  mattfers  npon  a  footing 
jnore  objectionable  and  more  unconstitutional 
than  they  were  now,  and  io  give  place  to 
greater  immorality  than  even  at  present  pre- 
vailed, he  felt  compelled  to  withhold  his  as- 
sent The  rock  upon  which  the  hon. 
gentleman's  scheme  would  be  wrecked.  Seemed 
to  be  this — ^he  carefully  avoided  meddling  with 
the  fictitious  freeholds  when  they  assumed  the 
garb  of  fees  simple,  but  he  attacked  them  with 
a  bold  hand  indeed  when  they  were  only  terms 
.for  lives.  That  would  have  the  eifect  of  doing 
away  nine-tenths  of  the  voters.  Every  free- 
lioldcr  io  fee  nnder  SOI.  was  obliged  formerly 
to  produce  the  instrument  nnder  which  he  held, 
and  to  swear  that  he  held  the  estate  personally. 
fi«t  by  an  act  pfissed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
present  M^esty's  reign,  he  might  swear  that 
be  was  entitled  to  a  forty-shilling  freehold, 
without  producing  his  title-deeds.  Tlie  con- 
sequence IMS,  that  upon  a  number  of  commons 
In  Ireland  persons  ouilt  hovels,  swore  for 
those  hovels,  and  voted  for  them.  Their  nnm- 
lier  was  constantly  Increasing.  They  did  not 
iake  the  trouble  of  registering  tliemselves, 
|»U!t  were  registered  by  some  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman,  for  they  were  generally  of  the  poorest 
elassi,  and  were  scarcely  amenable  to  die  law. 
They  had  np  rights,  but  this  tortions  posses- 
tion,  and  they  were  obviously  the  most  likely 
persons  to  be  exposed  to  such  modes  of  in- 
flaeoce  as  that  house  would  wish  to  discoua- 
tenaace*    With  respect  to  this  class  of  voters, 


he  would  propose  that  no  penoo  hefeafteir 
should  be  allowed  to  register  any  fhinchisd 
under  101.  unless  he  were  rated  to  the  count  j 
rates  for  two  acres  of  land  (hear,  hear). 
A  provision  of  this  kind  would  not  exclude 
any  honest  vole,  bnt  would  exclude  only  that 
class  to  which  he  was  alluding.  Tins  free- 
holders in  market  towns,  were  persons  of  a 
better  order  than  the  mere  peasantry;  they 
were  not  open  to  nerjory)  and,  therefore, 
their  votes  ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  unfeigqedly  sorry  that 
this  question  had  been  interposed  between  the 
discussions  on  the  other  bill.  As  a  sincere  and 
fervent  friend  to  CathpUc  ^mancipation,  he 
had  great  reason  to  complain  that  be  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  on  that  important  sub- 
ject should  be  called^  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  discoysion  of  this  collateral  ques- 
tion, which  had  up  necessary  pr  natural  con- 
nexion with  that  pf  Emancipation  %  but  which 
was  brought  in  as  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  bili  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Westminster,  and  made  to  proceed  paripatsu 
with  it  It  had  been  read  the  first  time 
immediately  after  that  hill  had  been  read  the 
second  timef  and  it  was  now  to  be  read  a 
second  time  just  before  that  bill  was  to  go 
into  a  commiliee ;  and  was  to  come  out  of  that 
committee  just  at  the  time  the  other  would  be 
reported.  It  also  contained  a  clause  to  pro- 
vide that  U  should  not  take  effect  unless  tlie 
house  passed  that  oiher  bill.  This  he  consi- 
dered an  unprecedented  solecioii  in  legisla- 
tion. The  hense  was  in  effect  manifesting  m 
distrust  of  its  own  intentions,  and  taking  secn- 
rity  against  its  own  acts.  He  hoped  that  so 
venerable  a]»ody  as  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land would  not  set  the  exa^nple  of  saying,  we 
are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  we  are 
doing,  thai  we  can  take  no  step  in  this  matter 
without  saying  this  shall  go  for  nothing  unless 
we  do  a  certain  other  thing.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  From  the  first  moment  at  which  he 
had  come  to  a  solemn  conviction  on  that 
subject  —  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
could  make  his  vote  in  that  house  available  in 
support  of  his  conviction,  lie  had  steadily 
and  conscientionoly  advocated  the  q.uestian. 
Now  that  he  had  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  success — and  God  knew  tliat  if  ever  its 
success  seemed  particulai'ly  necessaiy,  it  was 
at  this  time — at  this  moment  he  found  himself 
placed  in  the  cruel  situation  of  being  called 
upon  to  decide  another  qnesiaon,  ujion  minutes 
or  evidence  which  furnished  caatnuiictory  yi- 
fonnation,  and  which  tberelpre  left  him  in  to- 
tal ignonuice  of  its  real  merits— a  question 
which,  open  the  face  of  it,  whate;ver  appear- 
ance it  taight  assume  when  ^t  should  h^  sifted 
out,  sounded  in  disfranchisement  Upon  this 
question  he  was  told  he  must  now  decide,  or 
be  would  be  impeding  the  success  pf  tk%X  mea- 
sure, which  he  believed  was  of  vital  luul  abao- 
lute  necessity  to  the  eafety  of  thc'eo^^e. 
This  was  the  first  ground  of  his  com- 
plaint If  he  were  incUneid  to  lie  docpva^ical, 
he  shonid  say  that  ^e  disapproved  of  il^  |n<M&- 
sure.  For  aught  he  knew  it  might  be  a.  vary 
sound  one  $  It  might  deserve  nil  tlw  ancomiuma 
of  the  hon.  messber  for  Stafford}  it  might  de- 
serve the  attention  ^f  the  house »  hut  it  man 
novel  in  its  fliatttre»  and  jcaise  npon  Uiem.  with 
such  rapidity  and  nrgency,  that  tlis  heipe  had 
no  oppoitnaitT  of  Inquliring  iqto  ito  osal merits. 
Did  not  all  this  prove  to  the  house  the  necoa- 
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rfty  «f.p««tbif  I  Tbey  wtre  calM  b)i«q  to 
ad»|^(  t  aeiisure  vliich  ibe  Itoi.  member  by 
wtoiB  H  was  iotFodaced  told  them  vrai  founded 
upon  tke  evidence  of  the  hon.  meaiber  for 
I«oiith.  That  hoB.  meoiber  got  up  in  Us  place 
mod  taid,  **  I  am  wholly  agaiiiQt  the  iBe«3we« 
If y  evidence  aieani  no  tueh  thing  ai  yoa  ima- 
gine. Either  I  wiU  agree  to  no  bill  at  all,  or 
I  viD  haTe  ane  fliat  shall  go  mnch  further.  I 
will  have  not  on^y  the  tenants  of  leases  for 
lives  diafranchMed,  btit  the  tenartts  in  fee 
rimple  also.  The  elective  fhmchise  is,  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England,  top  large  nlready  i  we  find 
the  nameropis  voters  at  elections  traubleiome.'' 
Was  this  not  encrtigfa  to  indhce  the  house  to 
panse  (henr,  hear)  i  They  were  told  by  a 
class  of  men,  who  had  canrjed  their  dogmaticaJ 
notions  almost  as  fiu-,  and  with  a  spirit  simHar 
to  the  netigions  pefsecatlons  of  other  times— he 
meant  the  politieal  eeeoomists,  who  had  held 
npa  vakwd  friend  of  bin,  Mr.  Malthas,  to  pub- 
lic ridicale,  only  because  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Ricardo  an  a  mare«metapbysical,  not  a  practi- 
ral  point— that  they  ought  to  pam  this  measure 
Ihr  the  parpoae  of  cheching  that  rednndant  po- 
pnlation  wUcb  he  was  ready  to  admit  was  a 
great  evil  in  Ireland.  When,  however,  be 
looked  into  the  evidence,  hf  saw  nothing  to 
support  this  dogma  of  the  poUdQal  economists. 
It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  sabdl vision 
of  property,  on  whioh  great  strem  was  laid  by 
the  same  sect ;  and  thnr the  rsasoning,  however 
ingenionsaad  sntisfisetory  to  the  persons  who 
advaaced  H,.  was  alto^tber  worthlem,  because 
it  was  in  no  respect' borne  oat. by  the  facts. 
Aaocher  sect  said,  *'The  Cadmlics,  greatly  to 
Ihoirown  credit,  have  agreed,  clergy  and  laity, 
to  give  op*  this  question  tit  the  elective  fran- 
rhi»c«  aad,  in  return  for  this  valuable  oonces* 
men,  thoy  expect  at  your  hands  die  measure  of 
Kamm:ipo^.too,  althoogb  they  will  be  greatly 
iajomd  hrv  the  sacrllce  they  have  made." 
Koar  he  did  not  understand  the  **  although." 
One  man  said  the'  Oathelics  were  injured  by 
this  concession,  and  another  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  iajovod.  But  now  for  the  main 
hady  of  tiie  sentence.  How  did  it  appear  that 
the  Cathfldics  had  made  any  such  concemion  ? 
it  aras  at  least  fit  to  know  in  what.tenns  they 
■mdo  it, in  order  to  ascertain  its  validity.  Where 
wetfe  the  **  granting  wprds,"  as  the  lawyers 
called  them  ?  They  aroaid  be  found  in  the 
etaiemcnc  of  his  lasraed  Mend,  Mr.  O'Con- 
Bcfl,  tbrhr  attorney,  properly  autiiorised. 
He  was  asked,  ^*  Do  yon  conceive  that  the 
syatam  of  4Qi.  freeholders,  connected  as  it 
«ow  in  w4tfa  the  law  between  landlocd  and  te- 
nant, is  each  as  to  ensnre  &ir  representation  ?'* 
And  Jm  answered,  *<  It  Is  impossible  to  say 
thnt;  It  has  its  advantages  and  disadyaa- 
teges ;  It  gives  to  the  owners  of  good  estates 
great  Influence :  that  I  believe  is  a  great  deal 
in  dm  spirtt  tt  tlm  modem-  practice  m  ParHa- 
meatavy  representation:  it  opens  tlie  door, 
howerer,  fsr  considerable  ftaads ;  and  tboa|^  I 
am  qaite  conviaeed  of  the  frauds,  I  see  -great 
diflcaHies  in  altering  it.  I  should  be  glad, 
thongh  it  is  aveey  crude  optoloa,  if  the  qutfli- 
•iBtlsu  were^llt"  Bat  in  the  neit  page,  he 
1^,  **  fa  my  hvmMe  jndgamnt  it  wouM  not  be 
at  aH  right  to  meddle  with  them  (the  40r.  free- 
hrtdemX  I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  ta- 
^poarahle  to  rati^  the  traachiseat  all."  Was 
this eeocewiofr-HRras  it  not  the  reverse?  He 
won  nsked»  agaia  whether  he  thought  *^  that  the 
■ptthn  af  lii^rovetat  in  Ireland, which. there 


is  fair  reason  to  believe  exists,  has  a  tendency  to 
place  the  social  system  in  Irelaad  more  upon 
a  footiog  of  similarity  to  that  of  England  in  (hat 
respect,  aad  therefore  to  correct  tlie  evil  of  404. 
fireebqlders  ?*'  and  his  reply  was  *^  1  am  entire- 
ly of  that  opinion ;  I  thuk  the  progressive  im- 
provement in  Ireland  is  suchas  is  calculated  to 
do  away  a  great  deal  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  present  s^em,  and  to  render  it  quite 
naaccessary,  if  it  ever  were  necessary,  to 
make  apy  alteration."  It  would  not  be- 
come Parliament  to  rush  upon  the  course 
proposed  by  the  hon.  mover;  the  question 
should  be  mafle  the  subject  of  delibe- 
rate inquiry.  A  great  deal  bftd  beca  said 
about  the  evils  of  an  enslaved  peasantry, 
such  as  the  forty  shilling  freeliolders  on  lease- 
hold*-for  life  were  said  to  be,  and  a  picture 
had  been  presented  to  the  house  which  was 
certeinly  calculated  to  arrest  attentton.  With 
much  diftdence  be  ventored  to  sugigest,  that 
the  real  oause  of  the  evil  was  not  to  be  foaad 
in  that  circuoistenoe.  His  reason  for  saying 
so  was  thifr— that  havtog  listened  with  the  most 
anxious,  and  he  hoped  be  might  say  accurate, 
attention  to  tlie  speech  4if  the  hon.  mover,  he 
recognised  hardly  a  feature  of  the  picture 
sshicb  he  had  drawn  of  the  herds  or  droves  of 
peasantry  being  brought  up  under  the  lash.  It 
might  almost  be  said,  of  their  masters,  which 
did  not  apply  to  other  places  quite  as  strongly 
as  to  Ireland— in  a  lew  degree,  no  doabt,  be- 
cause the  Irish  fireeholders  were  somewhat 
BBore  numerous,  and  somewhat  more  dependent 
on  their  landlords,  than  the  same  description  of 
persons  to  whom  be  ailoded  elite  where.  What 
would  the  hon.  member  for  Stafturdshire  dunk 
of  the  picture  which  he  could  paint,  without 
borrowing  one  false  tint  or  cxaggeratidr  a 
single  line  of  the  conduct  of  great  ifindholders 
in  Englaad }  He  .would  suppose  that  a  laadloni 
was  deairotts  of  maintaining  .his  interest  in  a 
county.  'He  wxhiM  pay  to  Ids  tenaolB'-:-hr(Mr.B.) 
would  not  amke  use  of  the  names  O'Driscol  and 
0*^aughneaey,  they  would  only  do  for  Ireland 
(a  laugh),  but  the  tenants  slmuld  be  called 
Thompson  and  Jaokson.i  the  landlord  then 
would  say  to  Thompson  and  Jackson — ^*  You 
shall  have  a  renewal  of  the  leases  of  the  forms 
on  which  your  ancestors  have  U\ed  undisturbed 
/or  generations  on  one  condition,  wl>^l>  ^*  ^^x^ 
you  shall  qualify  yourselves  to  vote  for  a 
Imight  of  the  shire  by  getting  a  forty  shilling 
freehold."  Of  course  Thompson  and  Jackson 
found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  this  arrange- 
mesl.  The  fireehold  was  a  mere  cover,  but  the 
tenants  kept  it  for  the  sake  of  their  forms,  just 
as  the  Irish  freeholder  kept  his  bog  (a  laugh). 
The  connterparU*  of  the  O^Driscols  and 
O'Shanghneseysia  .England  were  obliged  to  do 
just  what  dicir  landloids  pleased,  unlem  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  lease  on 
parchssent,  unshackled  with  any  condition: 
and  though  they  were  not, as  in  Ireland,  driven 
up  in  herds  to  the  poll,  yet  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  a  landlord's 
dictetion  was  not  implicitly  obeyed.  The 
caase  of  this  was  the  natural  influence  of  pro- 
perty, of  which  he  did  not  complain  (hear). 
Tlus  influence  existed  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Irelaad,  and  must  exist  every  wherel  There 
was  a  city  in  England  represented  by  two  of 
his<hon..wiends,.for  which  freeholders  voted  as 
well, as  freemen.  Certain  landlords  la  the 
neixhbourbood,  who  had  an  interest  opposed 
to  that  pf  the  freemen,  granted  leaseholds  for 
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lives  eiactly  after  the  Irish  fashion.    Let  not 
members,  then,  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the   evil  which  was  complained  of  was  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland.     Moch  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  perjury.    Men,  it  was  stated,  came 
up  in  droves  to  voic^  as  forty  shilling  free- 
holders, who  were  only  leaseholders  for  lives. 
How,  it  was  asked,  could  those  men  afford 
to  purchase  freeholds?     Why,  the  landlord 
gave  his  tenant  a  freehold,  without  considera- 
tion of  course,  but  then  he  received  fifty  shil- 
lings rent  for  the  land.    Under  those  circum- 
stances the  tenant  took  upon  himself  to  swear 
that  the  freehold  was  his  own.    He  knew  that 
the  same  thing  was  done  in  England.     One 
word  more  vHth    respect    to  perjury.     The 
commission  of  peijunr  was  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
putting  an  end  to  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  held  forth  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  passing  of  the  bill.    No  man  -could  enter- 
tain greater  horror  of  the  debasing  system  of 
liaise  swearing  than  he  did ;  but  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  practice  was  confined  to  the 
Insn  peasantry,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise in  order  to  prevent  it    He  would 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and  their 
presentments — (hat  was  forbidden  ground  (a 
laugh ;)  but  be  knew  what  took  place  nearer 
home— not  on  the  part  of  electors,  but  of  the 
elected— not  in  the  county  of  TIpperary,  but 
on  the  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of  ground  on 
which  he  was  standing  (a  laugh)  :    Did  It  be- 
come those  whom  he  was  addressing,  to  de- 
clare that  they  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out abhorrence  that  a  man  should  swear  he 
possessed  certain  qualifications,  which,  in  fact, 
■e  did  not  possess — to  bold  up  their  hands  and 
bleis  God  that  in  this  country  people  could  not 
be  found,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  the  dreadful 
mmA  sacrilegious  oath  that  they  were  worth 
forty  shillings  a  year— to  rush  down  with  a  bill 
to  save  the.  sou  Is  of  tbe  Irish  peasants  (a  laugh)? 
He  would  not  stop  to  inonlre  whether  the  Irish 
would  feel  obliged  for  the  attention  which  the 
bouse  manifested  towards  the  safety  of  their 
•ouls.    They  must  be  convinced  that  Parlia- 
ment was  extremely  anxious  with  respect  to 
their  spiritual  concerns,  however  their   tem- 
poral matters  might  suffer  under  its  manage- 
ment I  though  it  might  perlmps  be  suspected, 
that  they  would  rather  desire  Parliament  should 
be  more  careful   of  their  purses,  and  leave 
their  souls  to  take  care  of  themselves  (laugh- 
ter).    But  no;  the  cry  was  disfranchise   the 
Irish  freeholders,  and  put  a  stop  to  per|ury. 
Let  the  house  take  care  that  they  did  not  dis- 
franchise themselves.     He  was  credibly  In- 
formed, that  certain  members  of  that  house — 
<4>f  a  former  Parliament — of  course  it  could  not 
be  of  the  present  that  he  was  speaking  (a 
laugh)— did  sacrilegiously  make  oath  in  the 
Lord  Steward*!  oflice  one  day,  and  at  the  table 
of  the  house  on  another,  that  they  were  worth 
SOOL  a  year  in  lands  and  tenementa,  when 
some  of  them  were  not  worth  a  shilling,  and 
others  had  no  land  at  all  (laughter).    Suppose 
that  the  Irish  freeholders  should  bring  such  a 
charge  against  the  house.    He  should  be  with- 
out an  answer  to  it.    He  might,  it  was  true, 
look  big  and  say,  **  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing,  in  imputing  systematic  peijury  to 
the  members  of  this  house  ?    It  is  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  I  will  send  you  to  Nevrgato.'* 
To  Newgate  they  must  go,  for  he  could  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  charge  (hear, 


and  a  laugh).    It  could  not  be  ^nled,  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  senators  to  do  tiiat  for  do- 
ing which  the  Irish  freeholders  were  now  to  be 
disfrancliised.    Tbe  fathers  of  hoo.  members 
had  done  so  before  them,  and  they  their  worthy 
sons,  swore  perhaps  more  glibly  that  they  were 
worth  900f.  a  year  in  land;  nay,  they  went 
further— they  did  what  the  Irish  freeholders 
could  not  do,  because  be  apprehended  they  did 
not  know  how  to  write — they  gave  in  a 'sche- 
dule specifying  very  minutely  the  particvlcr 
county  and  parish  in  which   their  lands  and 
tenements  were  to  be  found  (a  laugh).     It  did 
not,  then,  become  the  house  to  be  particalarly 
nice  on  tbe  subject  of  peijnry.     It  was  all 
very  well  and  proper  to  ex|iress  a  becoming 
horror  of  the  crime,  but  when  they  came  to  dis- 
franchise people  on  account  of  it,  they  should 
beware    lest    they    disfranchised    themselves 
(hear,  hear).     But  the   practice  in  quertion 
was  not  confined  to  members  of  that  boase. 
He  would  allude  to  a  profession,  than  which 
none  was  more  honourable — he  meant  that  of 
arms.    He  had  no  doubt  that  the  first  gallaat 
ofiicer  who  might  speak  on  the  qnestloa,  would 
express  his  contempt  of  the  Irish  freeholder 
for  their  fiilse  swearing.    The  members  of  the 
house  who  were  not  connected  with  the  army 
entertained  a  more  religions  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  talked  of  the  impious  nature  of 
penury;  but  oflicers  of  tbe  army«  being  men 
of  oonoor,  would  in  all  probability  expraw 
their  surprise  and  indignation,  that  any  being 
could  be  found  so  degraded  as  to  swear  that  bn 
was  worth  forty  shillings  in  land,  when  in  fiset 
he  was  not.     These  very  oflicers,  however, 
when  the  question  Was  al>out  the  buying  of  a 
commission — did  not  swear  to  be  sure    that  was 
out  of  their  line  (a  laugh),  but— ahraya  de** 
dared  upon  their  honour,  that  they  had  given 
no  more  than  the  regulation  price,  though  they 
knew  all  the  time  that  they  had  given  double^ 
An    honourable    friend    near    him    informed 
him     that    this    practice    was    now   disooo- 
tinned,  which  be  was  glad  to  hear.    Hitherto 
he  had  only  spoken  of  laymen ;  but  it  grieved 
him  inexpressibly  to  be  compelled  to  state  that 
tbe    Church  itself  was   not  vrithoot  a  slain 
paughter).     It  grieved  him  much  to  say  this 
(a  laugh),  and  particularly  because  It  wnnld 
be  the  means  of  taking  much  preaching  ont  of 
the  mouths  of   those  persons  whom  his  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  once  described 
as  people  vrith  an  odd  dress  in  another  hense 
(a  laugh).     Tliose  reverend  persons  were  in 
the  hfbit  of  talking  of  periury  as  a  crime 
not  to  be  beard  of  without  abomination— they 
declared  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  frankness 
were  the  essence  of  religion.    If,  then,  ner# 
jury  were  criminal  when  committed  by  lay'* 
men,  it  must  be  ten  times  more  odious  when 
practised  by  churchmen  s  and  yet  what  did 
these  reverend  persons  do?    He  would  snp^ 
pose  that  a  reverend;  gentleman  was  about  to 
be  inducted  into  a  bishoprick  of  about  400(NL  a 
vear.    He  declared  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
he  felt  inwardly  moved — (a  laugh)— yes,  that 
he  felt  Inwardly  moved  at  that  moment  by  tlm 
Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  himself  the  ofike  of 
bishop  and  the  administration  thereof,  nnd  for  an 
other  reason  (hear,  and  a  laugh).    How  all  this 
could  go  on  was  a  mystery  which  he  profosied 
himself  unable  to  understand;  he  supposed  it 
was  calculated  for  the  end  which  the  parties 
had  in  view.    He  could  not,  however*  lielp 
thinking  that  the  members  of  that  bonse  who 
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took  one  ooth,  and  the  bkhopB  and  clergy  oat 
of  doon  who  took  another,  were  the  last  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  should  be  so  exquisitely 
sqaeaaiish  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  tte 
Irish  Catholic  freeholders,  whom  they  had  all 
along  treated  as  if  they  were  the  only  mortals 
nnder  heaven  who  had  eter  boon  guilty  of 
perjury.      He  would    ny    nothing    with  re- 
gard to  custom-house  oaths,  because  they  went 
to  support  the  revenue  (a  laugh).   A  great  and 
flourishing  revenue  was  doubtleisa  great  bless- 
ing, and  God  forbid  that  ho  should  do  any  thing 
to  iiyure  it   These,  however,  were  the  grounds 
tf  some  of  the  doubts  which  he  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  measure  before  the  boose, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.    He 
wouM  now  revert  to  his  grand  objection  to  the 
biil  as  a  political  measure.    It  was  laid  that 
Ibo  bill  was  to  smooth  the  way  for  Catholic 
eosancipation.    If  any  thing  could  induce  him, 
■■*  bo  eooM  not  ny  to  overcome  Us  objections 
to  the  bill,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
reapectiag  it— 4iut  if  any  thing  could  induce 
him  to  vote  fbr  the  measure  in  tie  dark — the 
great  boon  which  was  held  out  would  be  the 
most  powerful  bribe  that  could  be  oflbred  him. 
Ho  cooM  not  but  respect    the  high    autho- 
rity by  which  the  measure  was  recoounended. 
It  was   supported  by  the  Attomey-GiMieFal 
for  Irelaad,  who  had,  who  could   have,  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land.    Hardly  inferior  to  him  in   authority 
was  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster, 
who  possessed  no  more  infonnatioa  on  the  sub- 
ject than  the  rest  of  the  bouie,  but  who  was  in- 
clined to  support  the  bill  becaufe  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  tend  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which,  to  hb  own  immortal 
hoooor,  he  had  so  ably  and  earnestly  strqggled 
for — the   happinen  of  Ireland  (hear,  hear). 
B«t  there  was  another  authority  to  which  he 
bowed  with  great  submission.    He  stated  this 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  hon.  members,  be- 
raose  he  knew  tlut  they  would  be  the  first  per- 
sons to  render  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
timt  revered  authority — he  meant  the  rt.  hon. 
baronet  who  sat  near  him  (Sir  J.  Newport). 
That  rt.  hon.    hart,  was    one    of   the    most 
disinterested  statesmen,  whether  in  the  house 
or  out  of  the  house,  whether    in  regard  to 
the   interests  of  the  empire  generally,  or  of 
those  of  his  own,  to  bim  dear  and  beloved, 
coontryt  and    be  trusted    that  his   country, 
grateful  for  his  exertions,  not  only  now,  but 
when  he  should  be  taken  from  thiem    would 
enrol  his  name  with  that  of  Grattaii    (hear, 
bear).    When  he  found  the  authority  of  this 
diutlnguisbed   individnal    given   unflinchingly 
and  unqualifiedly  in  fovour  of  the  bill  before 
the  bouse,  he  felt  staggered,  and  almost  tn- 
cliaed  to  sa  v,  that  be  would  follow  his  opinion 
blindfold.     Bat  be  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
great  step  in  the  darlu    He  had  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  measure  would  be  eflectnaj 
fbr  the  object  which  it  was  professed  to  have 
in  view.    He  bad  no  evidence  to  prove,  that 
that  obfect  was  a  legitimate  one,  and  he  had 
any  thteg  rather  than  evidence  that  it  would 
coBcfliato  the  people  o{  Ireland.    He  had,  on 
the  contrary,  itrong  reason  to  believe  that  it 
wwvid  split  them  into  schisms,  if  not  alienate 
them  from  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion.      Mr.    Shiel,     in  his    evidence    before 
tiw  committee,  expressed  bis  opinion  that  the 
proposed  disfranrbisement  of  the   freeholders 


use  his  influence  to  that  end.   Was  that  a  ground 
for   Parliament   to    legislate   upon  (cheere)  ? 
He  thought  highly  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  be- 
lieved that  bis  infloence  in  Ireland  whs  the 
best  pledge  of  conciliation ;   but   he  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  OXonnell  was  the  last  person 
who  would  wish  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  on 
condition  of  his  afterwards  proceeding  amongst 
his  countrymen  to  make  it  popular.    There  was 
no  doubt  that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be 
productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Ireland, 
but  its  good  effects  would  not  be  immediately 
felt  by  the  peasantry.    Mr.  0*ConneII,  how- 
ever, would  nave  to  go  to  his  countrymen  and 
say,  **  We  have  carried  a  measure  which  opens 
to  the  higher  Catholics,  the  Bench,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Hoi^  of  Lords,  and  all 
the  price  which  mp  have  paid  for  these  con- 
ceaions  is  the  abandonment  of  your  elective 
rights**  ^Hear>  hear).    This  was  thie  sort  of  ar- 
gument Hhich  Mr.  Shiel  expected  Mr,  O'Con- 
nell to  use  to  bis  countrymen,  and  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  expected  him  to  uie  it 
with  success.    Mr.  O'Connell,  however,  would 
use  no  such  argument ;  hb  evidence  was  against 
the  measure.    There  was  not  a  more  whole- 
some and  safe  principle  of  legislation  than  that 
every  great  measure  of  public  polity  should 
be  considered  and  adopted  or  rejected  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  another 
(hear,  hear).    What  was  the  consequence  of 
ue  left-handed,  complicated,  confused  mode 
of  legislation  which  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
on  the  present  occasion  ?    He  might  call  it  the 
cabinet-mode  of  legislation  by  compromise,  but 
he  wished  to  avoid  giving  offence.    The  house 
might  decide  upon  a  whole  set  of  measures » 
and    not    adopt    the    right    one   after    ail. 
The  bill  was  held  forth  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  vote  for  it    In  this  way  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  bill  could  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits.     But  if  it  should,  on  consideration,  be 
found  improper,  let  it  be  r^ected,  even  though 
by   that   circumstance     the    Catholic    ques- 
tion should  lose  the  support  of  the  three  votes 
which  had  been  prmnised  in  consideration  of 
the  passing   of  the  bilL      If  the   proposers 
of  any  measure  were  to  offer  to  one  member 
the  command  of  a  ship,  and  to  another  that  of 
a  regiment,  to  induce  them  to  support  it,  he 
should  consider  that  a  bad  mode  of  legislation, 
but  not  so  otjectionable  as  that  of  bribing 
members  to  support  one  measure  by  paming  of 
another.    Our  ancestors,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, bad  always  been  most  scrupulous  in 
meddling  with  the  elective  (franchise }  particu- 
larly when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  that  pri- 
vilege, as  he  had  no  doubt  their  descendants 
would  bot  if  such  a  proposition  were  now  made. 
If,  for  instance,  he  were  to  propose  that  copy  - 
holders  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  he  was  sure 
he  should  not  be  able  to  get  many  members  to 
give  half  a  vote  for  his  proposition,  who  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  run  helter-skelter  to 
vote  for  the  bill  before  the  house,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  most  plain  and  reasonable  measures 
imaginable.     Still  more  cautious,  however,  had 
the  house  been  in  adopting  any  measure  the  oh* 
ject  of  which  was  to  narrow  the  elective  fran- 
chise.   He  would  remind  the  house  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  with  respect  to  Grampound,  a 
little  borough  havin|;  not   more    than  about 
iliirty  voters.    Corruption  on  the  part,  of  the 
electors  had  been  clearly  proved  in  that  case  i 
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lives  eiactly  after  t1i«  Irish  fashioD.    Let  not 
members,  then,  run  away  witb  the  Idea  that 
the   evil  which  was  complained  of  wai  pe* 
eoliar  to  Ireland.    Moch  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  perjary.    Men,  it  was  stated,  came 
up  in  droves  to  vote,  as  forty  shilling  free- 
liolders,  who  were  only  leaseholders  for  lives. 
How,  it  was  asked,  could  those  men  afford 
to  purchase  freeholds?     Why,  the  landlord 
l^ave  his  tenant  a  freehold,  without  considera- 
tion of  course,  but  then  he  received  fifty  shil* 
lings  rent  for  the  land.    Under  those  circum- 
stances the  tenant  took  upon  himself  to  swear 
that  the  freehold  was  his  own.    He  knew  that 
the  same  thing  was  done  In  England.     One 
word  more  vHth    respect    to  perjury.     The 
commission  of  perjury  was  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
putting  an  end  to  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  held  forth  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  passing  of  the  bill.    No  man  could  enter- 
tain greater  horror  of  the  debasing  system  of 
false  swearing  than  he  did ;  but  let  it  not  be 
tapposed  that  the  practice  was  confined  to  the 
Irisn  peasantry,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise in  order  to  prevent  it.    He  would 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and  their 
presentments — ihtd  was  forbidden  ground  (a 
laugh ;)  but  he  knew  what  took  place  nearer 
home— not  on  the  part  of  electors,  but  of  the 
elected— not  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  but 
on  the  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of  ground  on 
which  he  was  standing  (a  laugh)  :    Did  It  be- 
come those  whom  he  was  addressing,  to  de- 
clare that  they  conld  not  contemplate  with- 
out abhorrence  that  a  man  should  swear  he 
possessed  certain  qualifications,  which,  in  fact, 
be  did  not  possess    to  hold  np  their  hands  and 
bleis  God  that  in  this  country  people  could  not 
be  found,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  the  dreadful 
and  sacrilegious  oath  that  they  were  worth 
forty  shillings  a  year— to  rash  down  with  a  bill 
to  save  the. souls  of  the  Irish  peasants  (a  laugh)? 
He  would  not  stop  to  inanlre  whether  the  Irish 
would  feel  obliged  for  the  attention  which  the 
bouse  manifested  towards  the  safety  of  their 
•ouls.    They  must  be  convinced  that  Parlia- 
ment was  'extremely  anxious  with  respect  to 
their  spiritual  concerns,  however  their   tem- 
poral matters  might  suffer  under  its  manage- 
ment I  though  it  might  perhaps  be  tuspected, 
that  they  would  rather  desire  Parliament  should 
be  more  careful   of  their  purses,  and  leave 
their  souls  to  Uke  care  of  themselves  (laugh- 
ter).    But  no;  the  cry  was  disfranchise  the 
Irish  freeholders,  and  put  a  stop  to  perjury. 
Let  the  house  take  care  that  they  did  not  dis- 
franchise themselves.     He  was  credibly  in- 
formed, that  certain  members  of  that  house — 
<4>f  a  former  Parliament — of  course  it  conld  not 
be  of  the  present  that  he  was  speaking  (a 
laugh)— did  sacrilegiously  make  oath  in  the 
Lord  Steward*!  ofllce  one  day,  and  at  the  table 
of  the  house  on  another,  that  they  were  worth 
3001.  a  year  in  lands  and  tenements,  when 
some  of  them  were  not  worth  a  shilling,  and 
others  had  no  land  at  all  (laughter).    Suppose 
that  the  Irish  freeholders  should  bring  such  a 
charge  against  the  house.    He  should  be  with- 
out an  answer  to  it.    He  might,  it  was  true, 
look  big  and  say,  ••  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing,  in  imputing  systematic  peijury  to 
the  members  of  this  house  ?    It  is  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  I  wiU  send  you  to  Newgate.'* 
To  Newgate  they  must  go,  for  he  could  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  chaiye  (hear. 


and  a  laugh).    It  could  not  be  denied,  that  It 
was  the  practice  of  senators  to  do  that  for  do  • 
ing  which  the  Irish  freeholders  were  now  to  be 
disfranchised.    The  fathers  of  hoo.  membera 
had  done  so  before  them,  and  they  their  worthy 
sons,  swore  perhaps  more  glibly  that  they  were 
worth  9001.  a  year  In  land;  nay,  they  went 
further— they  did  what  the  Irish  freeholders 
could  not  do,  because  he  apprehended  they  did 
not  know  how  to  write— they  gave  in  a 'sche- 
dule specifying  very  minutely  the  particular 
county  and  parish  in  which   their  lands  and 
tenements  were  to  be  found  (a  laugh).    It  did 
not,  then,  become  the  house  to  be  particularly 
nice  on  the  subject  of  perjury.     It  was  all 
very  weU  and  proper  to  express  a  becomln|f 
horror  of  the  crime,  but  when  they  came  to  dis- 
franchise people  on  account  of  it,  they  should 
beware    lest   they    disfranchised    themselves 
(hear,  hear).     But  the  practice  in  questloa 
was  not  confined  to  members  of  that  hoaae* 
He  would  ailnde  to  a  profession,  than  which 
none  was  more  honourable — he  meant  that  of 
arms.    He  had  no  doubt  that  the  first  gallant 
ofllcer  who  might  speak  on  the  question,  would 
express  his  contempt  of  the  Irish  freehoMera 
for  their  false  swearing.    The  members  of  the 
house  who  were  not  connected  with  the  army 
entertained  a  more  relik^us  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  talked  of  the  impious  natore  of 
penury ;  but  officers  of  the  army,  being  moo 
of  honour,  would  in  all  probability  exprein 
their  surprise  and  indignation,  that  any  beio^ 
could  be  found  so  degraded  as  to  swear  that  bo 
was  worth  forty  shillings  in  land,  when  in  feet 
he  was  not.     These  very  ofllcers,  however, 
when  the  question  was  about  the  baying  of  a 
commission — did  not  swear  to  be  sure— -that  was 
out  of  their  line  (a  laugh),  but— always  de* 
clared  upon  their  honour,  that  they  had  givea 
no  more  than  the  regulation  price,  though  they 
knew  all  the  time  tlwt  they  had  given  doable. 
An    honourable    friend    near    Mm    informed 
him    that    this    practice    was    now   diseon- 
tinued,  which  he  was  glad  to  hear.    Hitherto 
he  had  only  spoken  of  laymen  i  but  it  grieved 
him  inexpressibly  to  be  compelled  to  state  that 
the    Church  itself  was   not  vrithout  a  stain 
(laughter).    It  grieved  him  much  to  say  thin 
(a  laugh),  and  particularly  becanse  It  would 
be  the  means  of  taking  much  preaching  ont  of 
the  mouths  of   those  persons  whom  his  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  once  described 
as  people  with  an  odd  dress  in  another  benso 
(a  faugh).     Those  reverend  persons  were  io 
the  hfbit  of  talking  of  periury  as  a  crime 
not  to  be  heard  of  without  abomination— tbey 
declared  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  frankness 
were  the  essence  of  religion.    If,  then,  per* 
jury  were  criminal  when  committed  by  lay- 
men, it  must  be  ten  times  more  odious  whea 
practised  by  cliurchment  and  yet  what  did 
these  reverend  persons  do?    He  would  sup^ 

Kse  that  a  reverend:  gentleman  ^as  about  to 
inducted  into  a  bishoprick  of  about  4000L  a 
vear.  He  declared  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
he  felt  inwardly  moved — (a  laugh)— yes,  that 
he  felt  inwardly  moved  at  that  moaseot  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  himself  the  ofiice  of 
bishop  and  the  administration  thereof,  and  for  n» 
other  reason  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  How  all  thin 
could  go  on  was  a  mystery  wUch  he  professed 
himself  anable  to  understand  i  he  supposed  U 
was  calcolated  for  the  end  which  the  parties 
had  in  view.  He  could  not,  however*  help 
thinking  that  the  members  of  that  bouse  who 
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to^k  one  OAth,  and  the  bkhops  uid  clergy  out 
p^  dtfon  wJbo  took  another,  were  the  laBt  per- 
son* in  the  world  who  should  be  so  exquisitely 
•qoeanish  with  regard  to  the  condoct  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  freeholders,  whom  they  had  all 
along  treated  as  if  they  were  the  only  mortals 
■Oder  heaven  who  had  ever  been  guilty  of 
pcirfory.      He  would    say    nothing    with  re- 
gard to  cnstora-bouse  oaths,  because  they  went 
to  support  the  roTonue  (a  laugh).   A  great  and 
floaiiflhing  revenue  was  doubtless  a  great  bless- 
ing, and  God  forbid  that  he  should  do  any  thing 
io  ifljure  it.   These,  however,  were  the  grounds 
•f  some  of  the  doubts  which  he  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  measure  before  the  house, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.    He 
would  now  revert  to  his  grand  objection  to  the 
bill  as  a  political  measure.    It  was  said  that 
bill  was  to  smooth  the  way  for  Catholic 
:ipation.    If  any  thing  could  induce  him, 
€<NUd  not  say  to  overcome  his  objections 
to  the  bUi»  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
renpecting  it— 4iot  if  any  thing  could  induce 
bim  to  vote  for  the  measure  in  tie  dark — the 
great  boon  which  was  hold  out  would  be  the 
most  powerful- bribe  that  could  be  ofl^ered  him. 
He  could  not  but  lospert    the  high   autho- 
rity by  which  the  measure  was  recommended. 
It  was   supported  by   the  •  Attomey-GeaneFtl 
for  Ireland,  who  had,  who  could    have,  no 
object  in  view  thau  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
Hardly  inferior  to  bhs  in   authority 
Ibe  honourable  member  for  Westminster, 
who  possessed  no  more  informatkm  on  the  sub- 
ject than  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  but  who  was  in- 
ctined  to  support  the  bill  becaufe  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  tend  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which,  to  his  own  immortal 
bonoor,  be  had  so  ably  and  earnestly  stri^*gled 
fer-— the   happinew  of  Ireland  (hear,  hear). 
But  there  was  aootber  authority  to  which  he 
bowed  with  great  submission.    He  stated  this 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  hon.  members,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  they  would  be  the  first  per- 
sons to  render  the  respect  which  was  duo  to 
that  rerered  authority — he  meant  the  rt.  hon. 
baronet  who  sat  near  him  (Sir  J.  Newport). 
That  rt.  boo.   hart,  was    one    of   the    most 
disinterested  statesmen,  whether  in  the  house 
or  out  of  the  bouse,  whether    in  regard  to 
the   interests  of  the  empire  generally,  or  of 
those  of  bis  own,  to  him  dear  and  beloved, 
cousiry;  and   be  trusted    that  his   country, 
gratefel  for  his  exertions,  not  only  now,  but 
when  be  should  be  taken  from  them    would 
enrol  his  name  with  that  of  Grattaii    (bear, 
hear).    When  be  found  the  authority  of  this 
distingatsbed   individual    given   unflinchingly 
aad  unqualifiedly  in  favour  of  the  bill  before 
the  boose,  he  folt  staggered,  and  almost  in- 
clined CO  say,  that  be  would  follow  his  opinion 
blindfold.     But  be  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
gwatotep  in  the  dark.    He  bad  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  measure  would  be  eflectnal 
for  tfie  object  which  it  was  profeised  to  have 
hi  view.    He  bad  no  evidence  to  prove,  that 
that  object  was  a  legitimate  one,  and  he  had 
My  tUag  rather  than  evidence  that  it  would 
rsncllinto  the  people  of  Ireland.    He  had,  oo 
the  contraiy,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  split  them  into  schisms,  if  not  alienate 
them  mm  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion.      Mr.   Sfaiel,     in  his    evidence    before 
the  committee,  expressed  bis  opinion  that  the 
proposed  disfnincbisement  of  the   freeholders 
woold  bo  submitted  to,  if  Mr.  0*Cuoneil  were  to 


use  hisinfluence  to  that  end.   Was  that  a  ground 
for   Pariiament   to    legislate   upon  (cheers)  ? 
He  thought  highly  of  Mr.  O'Conoell,  and  be- 
lieved that  bis  influence  in  Ireland  was  the 
best  pledge  of  conciliation;   but   he  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  OXonnell  was  the  last  person 
who  would  witth  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  on 
condition  of  his  afterwards  proceeding  amongst 
his  countrymen  to  make  it  popular.    There  waa 
no  doubt  that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be 
productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Ireland, 
but  its  good  effects  would  not  be  immediately 
felt  by  the  peasantry.    Mr.  O'Connell,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  go  to  his  countrymen  and 
say,  **  We  have  carried  a  measure  which  opens 
to  the  higher  Catholics,  the  Bench,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all 
the  price  which  wo  have  paid  for  these  con- 
ceaions  is  the  abandonment  of  your  elective 
rights*'  'Hear,  hear).    This  was  tbie  sort  of  ar- 
gument \frhicb  Mr.  Shiel  expected  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  to  use  to  bis  countrymen,  and  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  expected  him  to  use   it 
with  success.    Mr.  O'Connell,  however,  would 
use  no  such  aif  uroent :  his  evidence  was  against 
the  measure.    There  was  not  a  more  whole- 
some and  safo  principle  of  legislation  than  that 
every  great  measure  of  public  polity  should 
be  considered  and  adopted  or  rejected  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  another 
(hear,  hear).    What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  left-handed,  complicated,  confused  mode 
of  legislation  which  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
on  the  present  occasion  ?    He  might  call  it  the 
cabinet-mode  of  legislation  by  compromise,  but 
be  wished  to  avoid  giving  offence.    The  house 
might  decide  upon  a  whole  set  of  measures » 
and    not     adopt    the    right    one   after    all. 
The  bill  was  held  forth  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  vote  for  it    In  this  way  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  bill  could  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits.     But  if  it  should,  on  consideration,  be 
found  improper,  let  it  be  rejected,  even  thouj^h 
by   that   circumstance     the    Catholic    ques- 
tion should  lose  the  support  of  the  three  votes 
which  had  been  promised  in  consideration  of 
the  passing   of  the  bill.      If  the   proposers 
of  any  measure  were  to  offer  to  one  member 
the  conmtand  of  a  ship,  and  to  another  that  of 
a  regiment,  to  induce  them  to  support  it,  he 
should  consider  that  a  bad  mode  of  legislation, 
but  not  so  otjectionable  as  that  of  bribing 
members  to  support  one  measure  by  passing  <^ 
another.    Our  ancestors,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, bad  always  been  most  scrupulous  in 
meddling  with  the  elective  ft'aochise;  particu- 
larly wiMn  it  was  proposed  to  extend  that  pri- 
vilege, as  he  had  no  doubt  their  descendants 
would  be,  if  such  a  proposition  were  now  made. 
If,  for  instance,  he  were  to  propose  that  copy- 
holders should  be  allowed  to  vote,  he  was  sure 
he  should  not  be  able  to  get  many  members  to 
give  half  a  vote  for  his  proposition,  who  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  run  helter-skelter  to 
vote  for  the  bill  before  the  boose,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  most  plain  and  reasonable  measures 
Imaginable.     Still  more  cautious,  however,  had 
the  bouse  been  in  adopting  any  measure  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  was  to  narrow  the  elective  fran- 
chise.   He  woold  remind  the  house  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  with  respect  to  Grampound,  a 
little   borough  having  not   more    than  about 
I'iiirty  voters.    Corruption  on  the  part,  of  the 
electors  bad  been  clearly  proved  in  that  case  i 
yet    committees    were   appointed,    evidenco 
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bcArdf  and  the  bill  for  dlafraachwing  the  bo- 
rough did  not  poM  through  the  houae  In  lea 
tbao  two  leMiooi.    The  bill  for  dlifraocbifliiig 
Helston  wai  before  the  home  for  three  seeiioiii, 
and  was  llnally  rejected.    Yet  the  hooie  wae 
DOW  called  opoo,  without  any  inqnirr  wliat- 
ever,  to  dirfranchise  a  whole  claw  of  Toterb 
What  had  our  anceetore  done  still  farther  back., 
and  in  a  tl0e.of  greater  aaiiiorityin  eonstitatioBnl 
matters  ?    The  mearafe  approximating  nearest 
Co  the  one  before  tha  house  was  the  Splitting 
Act,  of  which  Lord  Somers  was  the  avthor. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  Tracts  Lord  Somers 
bad  left  a  note  coUtaiaittg  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Splitting  Act,  and  that  opiAion  cer- 
tainly was  Ibvourable  to  such  a  UMasure  as  the 
one  before  the  house.    But  was  that  act,  the 
Splitting  Act,  brought  in  tacked  to  another 
question,  as  a  sort  of  make-weight?    No,  it 
was  introduced^  a  pait  of  the  legislation  of  a 
whole   session  on  the  same  sufaject     In  the 
session  of  Che  7th  and  8th  of  King  WiUiam,  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  through* 
put  to  (be  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
It  was  the  standing  topic  of  the  period.    The 
Treating  Act  waa  paeted  in  a  few  weeka  after 
the  Splitting  Act.    Another  bill  for  regulatiiig 
elections  was  discnssed  etaga  by  stage  with  the 
Splitting  Act  I    the  bill,    however,    was  not 
passed  into  an  act,  because  the  King  refuted 
to  sanction  it.    That  bill  contained  a  clanse, 
which  proposed  that  the  praoUce  of  votiug  by 
ballot  should  be  universally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land.   The  divisioqs  on  the  measures  to  which 
he  had  alluded  were  never  carried  in  houses  of 
less  than  from  SOO  to  400  members.    This  was 
^he  sort  of  legislation  which  it  became  tlie  bouse 
to  follow.    Any  measure  which  tended  to  re- 
•train  the  liberty  of  the  fradchlae  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scru- 
tiny.   He  trusted  that  the  boutfe  would  not  rott 
satisfied  with  being  told  that  the  hill  had  been 
considered  in  a  committee.    That  would  be 
any  thing  but  an  answer  to  his  call  for  invesU- 
gation.    That  committee  waa  appointed  to  in- 
Ycstigate  every  sulneet  connected  with  Ire- 
land s  but  he  wanted  the  bill  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  Investigatioa.    He  would  defy 
any  member  to  prove  that  any  question  had 
been  propoeed  in  the  committee,  except  in  one 
direction,  as  to  the  merite  of  the  bill.   The  first 
vritnem,  on  whose  evidence  the  bill  waa  said  to 
be  founded,  slated  that  another  and  a  better  re- 
medy might  be  found.    Under  these  circum- 
stances was  he  asking  for  too  much  when  he 
demanded  inquiry?     No  two  witnemes  Imd 
agreed  on  the  subject  in  the  committee  i  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  no  two  gentlemen 
from  Ireland  In  that  bouse  would  be  found  to 
give  the  same  descripdon  of  the  fa^,  or  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  remedy.   If  the  Catholic 
question  were  carried  by  itself,  it  would  be  re- 
ceived b^  ttie  people  of  Ireland  as  a  pledge  of 
coaciliation ;  but  if  it  were  coupled  with  the 
bill  before  the  house,  it  would  be  open  to 
misconstruction.    These  were  the  doubU  and 
forebodings  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  on 
the  sul^ect.     It  was  said  that  by  agreeing  to 
the  present  bill  in  the  dark,  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion would  be  carried.    He  did  not  believe 
that.    He  thought  that  those  persons  who  said 
so  were  reckoning  without  their  hosts;  at  all 
events,  he  was  afraid  that  they  were  reckoning 
without  their  Lords  (a  laugh).     It  was  not  for 
bim  to  allude  to  what  passed  in  another  House 
of  Parliameat,  except  as  a  matter  of  history  i 


but  he  would  say,  tlmt  hh  had  heard 
in  another  place  which  gave  him  an  alarm,  cot 
only  for  the  good  government,  but  the  mfety 
of  (he  conatittttion  of  thii  coun(ry,  and  for  tUe 
stability  of  the  monarchy  as  by  law  established 
(loud  cries  of  bear),  and  settled  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  passages  to  which  he  al- 
luded had  given  him  so  deep  and  serioue  an 
alarm,  that  he  protostcd  before  God  he  could 
not  believe  his  ears  when  the  newa  was  brought 
to  him  that  morning.  It  waa  impossible,  evea 
now,  to  believe  wimt  was  smted.  The  papen 
were  filled  with  lU>els  that  mu«t  be  false.  Nq 
man  living  could  believe  that  a  prince  of  thai 
house  which  mt  o«  the  thromu  under  the  revo« 
lutioqary  .settlement  of  1088,  should  promul- 
gate to  the  world)  that  happen  what  would, 
when  be  came  |o  fiH  another  station  -—^ 

Mr.  FhmkeH  rase  to  order,  and  flr.Bromgkam 
sat  down  amidst  tremendous  chaeriug,  whick 
lasted  for  isfme  BHUUtea.  Siienca  at  length 
being  restofied, 

Mr.  PhmlMfl  expressed  his  regret  that  ha  had 
not  taken  an  earlier  oppartunitgr  of  oallio^ 
the  learned  gent,  to  ordar«  and  patting  tk 
stop  to  the  discassion  iato  which  ha.  waa  now 
evidently  about  to  enter.  The  reaeon  why  lie 
had  pot  risen  ia  the  first  instance  waa,  thai 
the  leftcned  gent,  stated,  that  in  alluding 
to  (be  proceedings  in  another  placp  he  could 
only  do  SP  hiatorically )  but  when  he  found  him 
advert  lag  to  wiM4  ^a»  atated  in  the  course  of 
(hat  day  in  the  public  papers,  and  designating 
the  person  to  whom  be  alluded  bv  a  descripiion 
which  could  not  be  miataken,  he  felt  himself 


bound,  for  the  preservation  of  the  decency  of 
tW  proceedli^  of  the  house — for  the  sake  of 
the  illustrious  person  alluded  to--«nd  besides, 
for  the  sake  of  that  great  rafise  in  which,  even 
now,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  boo. 
and  learned  gent.was  deeply  interested-*<to  pre- 
vent bim  going  farther  in  the  heat  of  the  bio« 
meat  into  a  discussion  which  he  wna  sure  hia 
deliberate  judgment  would  hereafter  condemn. 

The  ^eaktr  said,  if  the  infeienca  drawn  by 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  who  had  last  addressed  tbeas 
was  correct — if  his  anticipation  of  what  waa 
coming  from  the  leuined  memb^  wna  right, 
(here  could  be  no  question  that  the  learned 
member  would  be  out  of  order.  It  was  impoa« 
sible  for  him  to  define  what  was  the  order  of 
the  house  more  strictly  than  the  learned  men^ 
her  had  done  on  tekii^  up  the  subject  wbicli 
had  occasioned  the  present  interruption.  It 
was  his  busincM  to  expect,  after  the  learned 
member  bad  so  strictly  defined  the  order  of  the 
house,  that  he  would  not  depart  from  what  be 
had  laid  down.  On  the  whole,  he  mast  repeat^ 
that  if  the  anticipation  of  the  right  hon.  genu 
was  correct*  unquestionably  the  further  pro- 
ceeding in  the  coarse  olyecied  to,  would  he  moei 
disorderly 

Mr.  Bwougkmn  doubted  not  that  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  meant  nothing  but  kindness  to  him,  and 
also  to  the  Catholic  question.  At  the  same 
time  it  seemed  to  him,  that  after  what  had 
fallea  from  the  chair,  he  was  entitled  to  s.iy 
that  the  right  hon.  gent,  had  proceeded  some- 
what prematurely.  He  had  interrupted  hiia 
before  the  proper  period  had  arrived.  No 
member  bada  right  to  interrupt  another  because 
he  himself  expected  that  that  other  member  waa 
going  to  be  diMrderly.  In  the  parliament  to 
which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  formerly  belougeJ, 
such  a  course  might  havo  been  pursued  (a 
laugh),  but  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  member 
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9€  «i  BmfWl  parlfaUBeiit  to  f»ov  free  from  aU 
iitternip&B,  mntii  be  tali  Mmefkiag  dimmer- 
Ijr  (hMr,  bear).  If  be  laU  any  tbiag^  disor- 
<Serly,  be  aid  U  at  bia  pent.  He  ipofce 
fer  ibe  priTileget  of  tbe  beaee ;  b«t  he  also 
i^ke  Cmt  tbe  ceaHBleiiey,credU»  and  character 
of  the  home.  Wbj,  this  was  like  tbe  petjnry 
^ueatien.  Scarcely  a  debate  toek  place  in 
«hicb  tome  aUmion  waa  aot  made  io^  uader 
tbe  floMj  ibeller  ef  tbe  pbvMe,  ^  aaelber  place 
wbicfa  U  is  aot  allawed  me  te  aaam.'*  The  rt.bun. 
lariidii  r,  net  laag  a|pe,  aUnded  te  tbe  bishops 
directly.  Waa  not  i&  base-spirited  conduct  in 
the  Ueaoe  of  CeiMBoas  ?  If  die  mead^ers  of 
that  boose  babitnatly  adverted  to  proGeediafit> 
ia  the  Hoase  of  Peers  if  be  himself  bad  beard 
tbe  words  of  tbe  Lord  Cbaacsller  can? assed  ia 
it  not  twenty-fbar  boars,  after  tbe  ooble  lord 
bad  ottered  them— If  the  Lord  Cbancell  jr  bio- 
sfetf  bad  afterwards,  in  tbe  House  of  Lordu,  re- 
peated tbe  same  words,  and  coapled  that  re  pew 
titioa  with  a  reply  to  tbe  obserratMns  wUcb 
tbey  had  called  ap—if  all  this  had  been  done, 
was  it  not  an  nnwortliy  co«fse  which  was  now 
attesspted  to  be  taken  }  Was  it  not  base  for 
the  floose  ef  Comssons  to  say, '«  Yon  may  at- 
tack tbe  bishopa— tbe  woolsack-r-the  Lords, 
collectively  or  individtoally,if  yen  will  $  bat  if 
>oa  eoiy  glance  at  tbe  heir  presamptive  of  the 
Crown,  pririlefe  shall  rise  op  against  yoe,  even 
before  die  wovda  which  are  to  constitute  offence 
can  be  atlered,  a  rt.  hon.  member-— himself  the 
meat  di80ffderf|r-— shall  complain  that  yoo  are 
oat  of  order,  mfrlnging  upoo  precedent  a.nd 
rale,  and  this,  not  becaase  any  thing  irregn- 
lar  has  been  said,  bat — quia  ttmst^merely  be- 
caase he  apprehends —  (great  cheering). 

Mr.  Wbd^kamtf  rose  again  to  order,  and  called 
■pea  the  learned  gent  to  explain  what  he  meant 
bv  the  words,  fain  timei  (exccasire  laughter  and 
aniariog). 

Jfr.  Ptd  pat  it  to  the  learned  gent  himself, 
apart  from  the  question  bow  far  be 
ooi  entitled  to  ailade  indirectly  to 
the  sabjoct  to  which  be  bad  referred,  it  was  ad- 
visable,  in  a  debate  on  an  important  question, 
to  parsao  a  coarse  of  obssrvatioas  not  re- 
Isvcnt  to  it  and  lilwly  to  occasion  a  warmth 
of  feeling  iacompatiblo  with  delibofate  dis- 
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Mr.  Bwmngkam  conld  not  disf  aise  from  him- 
telf  that  tbe  fact  to  which  be  bad  alladed  formed 
a  sMSt  important  feature  in  tbe  qnestien  before 
the  honar.  The  cry  bad  been, ««  Carry  this  bill 
—carry  tbe  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-«bil- 
Hag  IrocholderB— carry  this  measare,  imt  npon 
its  oww  merHs*  hot  beeaase  it  will  carry  with 
it  the  qnostion  of  Catholic  Essancipation." 
His  might  have  done  well  twenty-foar  hoars 
s|o— iwenty-fonr  hoars  back  gentlemen  might 
have  expected  to  carry  Catholic  Emancipation 
with  the  help  of  the  bill  now  under  discussion  i 
bat  what  gentleman  at  tbe  present  sMmient 
wonid  say  that  he  bad  any  hope  of  so  carrying 
it  (hear,  bear)  i  The  very  last  plea  in  favour 
of  the  bill  before  the  bonse— the  only  plea  that 
ercr  conld  hare  been  nrged  for  it— was  goB«. 
Whnt  pledge  had  be  now,  that  oven  if  be  aban- 
'ined  hia  dafy  an  n  senator^  if  he  consented  to 
legbl^to  without  investigation,  to  vote  in  tbe 
<lvk«  where  the  rights  and  interests  of  tbou- 
■ands  wcM  concerned— 'What  pledjge  bed  be, 
that  ho  shonid  ever  receive  noy  consideration, 
^thiw  volipg  uritboat  conviction,  and  betray- 
ing th»  isipartant  tract  reposed  in  bkn  (bear, 


hear)  }  Would  not  the  bmhMMia  news  of  thr  day 
in  which  he  was  speaking,  ring  through  all 
Eagland,^and  all  Iceland,  as  the  knell  of  de- 
spair ia  the  ears  of  the  Catholics  (bear,  bear)  ) 
Ought  not  the  knowledge  of  tbml  news  to  ope- 
rate in  tbe  house  }    He  affirmed  that  it  ou|^tf 
and  the  ceoclusion  which  he  drew  from  it  was 
tbi»— feir   honest  warning  was  given   to  the 
CaSbeiics  and  to  tbe  country — tbey  bad  reason- 
abte  aa^  candid  notice :  want  of  coQscieotioua 
a^d  plaia  firankaew  in  tbe  avowal  of  an  inten- . 
tiim  was  the  last  cbiirge  that  be  meant  to  bring 
a^insit  any  nmn  (bear,  bear)  i  be  wo4|ld  Aot  go 
neascr  tbaa  that  (a  laugh) :  but  thoagh  tUa 
frankness  was  honest  and  conscientioias,  stili 
tbe  Catfaalics  bad  net  lets  a  very  avowe4  obsti- 
nacy to  deal  with  i  far  no  monarch  who  ever 
bat  upon  tbe  EaglLah  throne  bad  ever  been  pre- 
pared for  such  resistaace  to  h&i  people  as  was 
now  not  oaly  meditcited,  bat  openly  avowed 
against  tbeai.     He   {Mr.  B.),  therefore,  gave 
them  this  wamiag ;  be  appealed  to  Ireland  and 
to  Irish  members ;  he  did  not  believe  that  any, 
thing  would  carry  the  great  question  except  a 
pcnver£«l   house.     Instead  of  a  nugority  of 
twenty-seven  members,  to  save  the  empire 
from   convulsion,  he  believed  nothing   could 
save  Ireland  and  England  from  new  troubles, 
but  a  large  increase   of  the  majority  (hear, 
hear).    Now  was  tbe  time — this  reign  was  tbe 
time  (loud  cheering).    Yet  a  little  while,  and 
it  would  be  too  late,  tbe  time  wuuld  be  gone, 
and  gone  forever:  ^*  Yet  a  little  slumberingr^ 
a  Utile  sleep — a  little  folding  of  the  hiaids  to 
sleep,"  an  they  had  been  doing  se^on  after 
session,  and  parliament  after  parliameut,  fqt  tbe 
last  tv^enty  yeacs,  and  they  would  find  into- 
lerance, and  despotism  come  upoo  tliem  like 
sn  armed  man,  and  the  opportunity  of  pacify- 
ing Ireland,  and  of  saving  garland,  would  de- 
part from  their  grasp  for  ever  (loud  cheers).   If 
he  were  a  lover  of  discord — (a  laugh  from  some 
members  on    the .  ministerial   benches:.  Mr. 
Brougham  panaed  a  few  moments,  and  then 
contioued) :  He  wns  not  a  lover  of  discord,  and 
those  permips  who  considered  him  so  were  only 
not  lovers  of  discord,  because  they  prefeired 
to  what  tbey  call  discord  and  commotion,  the 
solitude  which  absolute,  unthinking  obedience 
paid  to  unmitigated  despotisnu    He  respected 
all  nien*t  consciences.     God  forbid  that  be 
shoaM  not  give  to  their  honest  differences  of 
opinion  that  toleration  which  he  challenged  for 
himself.    Ho  bad  said  that  a  want  of  honesty 
and  frankness  was  the  last  charge  which  be 
would  bring  against  any  man   either  within 
these  wails  or  out  of  doors ;  but  he  bad  lived 
long  eaovgh  to  know  that  men  nho  bad  most  of 
thatfrankaeM,  if  tbey  were  not  also  enlighu 
ened  men,  were  often  the  most  perverse  and 
perlinaetoas  antagoniste,  and  that  all  hope  of 
reclaiming  them   from  their  errors,    so  help 
them  God,  was  imposnble  (laughter  and  clieerB)^ 
It  becaam  them,  then,  '*  to  set  their  bouse  in 
order  betimes,"  and  to  recollect,  that  if  they 
earned  up  the  bill,  on  a  former  occasion,  with  a 
m^ority  of  nineteen,  aad  it  failed  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  then  there  was  ten  thousand  fold  tbe 
necessity  for  teking  this   last  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  question  to  a  conclusion,  because 
an  event  might  happen— God  knew  bow  soon 
or  bow  late,  bnt  God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
soon  (ieud  <^eeff8y-^when  tbey  would  have  no 
longer  the  option.     When,  even  if  the  bill 
shouid  be  earrifid— sot  by  a  m^rity  of  nine* 
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teen  or  twenty-tcTen,  bat  b^  an  nouiiiiioiit 
Yoto  of  both  hoofles  of  Parliament,  and  the 
voice  of  the  wbole  countrv— even  if  the  cooo- 
try  streamed  with  blood,  the  measure  coald  not 
be  effected  except  by  an  inseparable  breach 
with  the  Crown.  Let  the  house  then  reject  the 
atynnct,  and  so  put  aside  that  which  was  cal- 
culated only  to  lead  to  dissension  among  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  and  to  triumph  among 
its  enemies.  Let  them  avail  themselves,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  of  the  opportunity  of  car- 
rying a  measure  which  might  restore  Ireland 
to  peace  and  prosperity,  and  save  England 
from  the  perils  of  a  convulsion  (continued 
cheering.) 

Sir  J.  Ifewport  denied  that  there  existed  any 
foundation  for  the  complaint  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  had  been  taken  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  witnesses  had  been 
randidlv  examined,  with  every  opportunity 
afforded  for  their  stating  all  that  they  knew 
upon  the  subject ;  and  every  one  agreed  as  to 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  the  per«?Ie 
who  were  miscalled  freeholders  were  kept  by 
the  existing  system.  The  measure  now  pro- 
posed did  not  touch  the  smallest  existing  right; 
and  to  appoint  distinct  committees  to  examine 
into  every  matter  of  detail  would  be  endless. 
He  trusted  he  should  have  credit  for  every  dis- 
position to  carry  the  main  question  upon  its 
own  merits ;  but  if  he  found  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  that,  he  was  content  to  succeed  by 
combining  it  with  other  objects. 

Mr.  Plunkett  felt  great  pain  in  rising  to  op- 
pose nearly  every  thing  which  had  fallen  from 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  ceruinly  most  bighly- 
cifted  supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause.     But 
ne  felt  that  tbe  propriety  of  his  having  called 
that  learned  g^nL   to    order  was  confirmed 
by  all  that  he  bad  uttered  since  ;  nor  could  he 
help  fancying  that  the  learned  gent  bad  inter- 
preted something  too  favourably  for  himself  tbe 
delicacy    which    had    prevented    any    direct 
charge  of  irrrgularity  from  being  conveyed  in 
what  had  fiillen  from  the  chair.    He  was  fully 
aware  that  though  it  was  not  stric^tly  regular  to 
allude  to  what  passed  in  the  other  house  of 
Parliament,  it  would  be  absurd  to  watch  over 
liarticular  instances  of  deviation   from   strict 
regularity,  provided  they  remained  within  rea- 
sonable and  proper  limits.    But  he  would  call 
to  the  recollection  of  any  body  who  heard  his 
learned  friend,  whether  this  was  not  an  occa- 
sion on  which  mischief  was  about  to  be  done,  and 
on  which  he  was  warranted  in  an  interference, 
which,  on  another  occasion,  might  have  ap- 
peared punctilious  and  pedantic    He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  blind  to  the  events  of  the  times, 
and  in  one  feeling  be  agreed  with  the  learned 
member — that  there  never  had  been  a  period 
when  it  so  fully  behoved  every  honest  man 
in  Parliament,  and  in    the  nation,   to  think 
steadily  upon  the  means  of  passing  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  of  passing  it 
without  the  delay  of  a  single  hour  (bear,  hear). 
But  he  must  say  to  the  learned  member,  that, 
in  bis  view,  the  line  which  he  was  taking 
seemed  calculated  to  defeat  that  oMect    Tbe 
learned  member  had  truly  said,that  ifever  there 
were  a  period  when  private  feeling  ought  to  be 
banished,  and  when  unanimity  was  most  desi- 
rable, it  was  the  present ;  but  he  would  confi- 
dently appeal  to  every  gentleman  who  had 
heard  the  learned  member  s  speech,  whether  it 
had  not  been  peculiarly  calculated  to  prevent 
that  very  union  which  he  was  so  desirous  of 


effecting.    He  was  sosnewHat  surprised  whea 
the  member  for    Louth    (Mr.   Fostr**"^   came 
forward  with  arguments,  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  urge  in  direct  contradiction  ta  bis  own 
evidence,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an 
oath.     He  could  not,  of  course,  be  supposed 
to  throw  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  hon. 
member,  nor  even  Insinuate  that  that  additional 
sanction  would  be  more  binding  on  him  than 
his  own  sense  of  honour ;  but  it  certainly  did 
sonnd  strange  to  bear  his  hon.  friend  put  for- 
ward arguments  completely  in  the  teeth  of 
every  thing  he  had  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  (cheers). 
The  hon.  member's  complaint  against  the  m^a- 
sure  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  hot 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  di^Hiuallfica- 
tion  of  all  holders  in  fee ;   but  did  the  hon. 
member  mean  that  we  should  carry  our  princi- 
ple to  the  length  of  disfranchising  a  body  of 
men    like  the    yeomanry  of  England   (hear, 
hear)  ?    And  what  was  the  ground  upon  which 
the  hon.  member  supported  bis  opinion  ?    Why, 
forsooth,  that  certain  vagrants  had  settled  in 
certain  commons  in  Ireland ;  who,  by  acts  of 
rapine  and  ditseisiny  had  obtained  a  title  to  cer- 
tain lands.   If  this  were  so  distressing  an  event 
to  the  hon.  member,  let  him  bring  in  a  bill  to 
disfranchise  them.    He  admitted  there  was  a 
great  existing  evil,  which  this  measure,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  well  adapted  to  remedy ;  but 
beoauBc  a  parcel  of  travelling  tinkers  had  mi- 
grated to  the  bogs  of  Drumskele,  in  the  codnty 
of  Louth  (loud  laughter),  he  turned  round  upon 
us  and  said,  that,  unless  we  so  changed  our 
measure,  as  to  render  It  Impossible  for  any  ra- 
tional man  to  adopt  it,  be  would  resist  it  with 
all  his  might  (hear,  hear).    But,  if  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  surprised  him,  the  liouse 
might  judge  of  his  consternation  when  he  heard 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  adopt  tbe 
argument;    nay,  more,  misrepresent  it,  aod 
carry  it  to  a  length  which  the  hon.  author  him- 
self never  contemplated  (hear,  hear).  Of  course 
he  did  not  mean  for  one  miwient  to  assert  that 
his  learned  friend  would  be  capable  of  wilfblly 
misrepresenting  any  thing,  either  here  or  else- 
where ;  but,  such  was  the  wonderful  power  of 
his  talent  and  eloquence,  that,  whatever  argu- 
ment he  adopted,  received  a  force  and  extent 
of  which  its  originator  was  wholly  unconscious 
(a laugh);   and  when  his  learned  friend  felt 
himself  in  that  cruel  and  grievous  situation 
which  be  had  so  feelingly  depicted— impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  do  that  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  a  measure  to  which  he  was 
attached ;  he  (Mr.  P.)  lamented  most  heartily, 
that  instead  of  applying  all  those  powers  of 
ridicule  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  to  demcK 
lish  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lontb, 
he  should  have  exercised  his  transcendent  abi- 
lities to  embellish  and  improve  it  (bear,  hear). 
That  the  learned  gent,  was  an  ardent  friend  to 
Catholic  concession,  did  not  rest  upon  mere 
assertion,  he  had  given  proofs  of  It  too  %trong 
for  any  man  to  doubt  his  sincerity  (loud  cheers). 
The  extent  of  his  services  could  not  be  over- 
rated (continued  cheers) ;  but  bis  extreme  m- 
pidlty  of  conception  and  wonderflil  fecility  of 
utterance,  had,  by  unremitting  exercise,  be- 
come a  weakness,  which  had  led  him  into  state- 
ments, which,  in  the  sober  reflection  of  his 
cooler  moments,  his  own  excellent  judgment 
would     disavow    (hear,    hear).      He    woold 
appeal  to  the  whole  house,  whether  the  learned 
gent.,  in  his  zeal  to  defeat  the  measure  in  din* 
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meamire  of  wbich  he  set  oat  bjr  stat- 
ing liu  entire  ignorance— had  not  drawn  upon 
ewerj  topic  to  awaken  prejudices  which  might 
defeat  the  measure  they  all  had  at  heart.     His 
Jeamed  friend  said,  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  to  pot  down  peijury,  and  what  right  had  we 
to  interfere  in  such  a  question,  when  every  man 
in  the  house  perjured  himself?     And  then,  in 
ooe  of  his  flights,  lie  took  a  range  amongst 
the  army>  clergy,  and  Parliament ;  but  what 
had  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?    Even  ad- 
mitting that  the  qualification  for  sitting  in  that 
house  did  lead  to  perjury,  and  supposing  the 
army  and  church  not  exempt  from  the  stain, 
were  they  in  no  instance  to  cure  the  evil  when 
they  had  it  in  their  power  ?    His  learned  fk-iend 
had  all  through  his  speech  assumed  as  facts 
what  he  was  bound  to  prove.    He  had  nick- 
named the  measnre  a  dufranchisement,  and  had 
urged  that  it  would  excite  the  resentment  of 
the  Catholics,  when  he  forgot  that  it  did  not 
disfranchise  a  single  individual  t  did  not  take 
away  a  right  possessed  by  any  man  in  exist- 
ence.   What  was  there  in  it,  therefore,  to  jus- 
tify resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple^  or  to  warrant  that  very  glowing  appeal 
which  the    learned  gent,  in    his    desire   for 
trmnqoiliixation,  had  made  to  them  ?     Again, 
the  learned  member  said  in  setting  out,  ^*  I  do 
not  know  what  this  measure  b.    My  feeling  u 
kind  towards  it.    I  do  not  mean  to  offer  it  any 
opposition:'* — Whereas,  every  diing  that  the 
hoft.  member  had  done  bore  as  much  the  aspect 
of  opposition  to  the  measnre p  and  evinced  as 
Uttie  of  kind  feeling  towards  it,  as  any  course 
«f  condoct  easily  could  da    He  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be 
more  alive  to  constitutional  jealousies  than  to 
their  own  Immediate  interests :  and  one  thing 
particularly  the  learned  gent,  could  not  endure : 
let  the  measure  be  never  so  good,  he  could  not 
bear  the  connecting  it  with  any  other  measure  ; 
and  OB  DO  account  would  he  couple  it  with  Ca- 
tholic Enumcipatioo,  because  it  seemed  like 
giving  a  consideration  for  the  latter — like  a 
qkecies  of  bribery :  but  was  not  this  an  over- 
strained delicacy  ?  Was  it  not  being  a  knight- 
errant  for  the  honour  of  argument  and  logic  ? 
And  would  not  the  refusal,  on  such  an  objec- 
tion, to  arrive  at  onanlmity,  where  unanimity 
was  wanted,  tell  better  in  a  novel,  to  be  called 
fiw  instance,  **  The  Delicate  Embarrassment/' 
than  in   the   business  of  political   life  ?    He 
thonght  the  measure  absolutely  a  good  one ; 
kut  it  was  not  upon  that  view  alone  that  he 
voted  for  it  t  for  even  if  he  had  considered  it 
Bp  to  a  certain  degree  imurioos,  so  that  it  was 
not  cmel  or  unjust,  he  should  have  been  con- 
tented to  support  it  for  the  sake  o/  the  mea- 
sure which   was  to  go  along  with  it.     The 
house    would  judge    between   him    and   the 
learned  member :  but  there  was  a  point  upon 
which    be    went   a   step   ftirther  in    opposi- 
tioo  to  the  learned  gent.    The  learned  mem- 
her    complained    that  the    measure    for  dis- 
franchising  the  freeholders  was  coupled  with 
the  cooceission  of  Catholic   Emancipation — a 
measure  with  which  it  had  no  natural  con- 
nexion.   As  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  P.)  they  bad 
an  obvious  connexion.    The  doors  of  Parlia- 
■entwere  to  be  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
It  vras  demanded,  in  return,  that  the  rush  of  an 
hiim<  nst  Roman  Catholic  mob  should  be  pro- 
vided against    Certainly,  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  measure  before  the  house,  standing 
ainm;  because  alone  it  was  not  wanted,  and 


until  the  Catholics  were  in  fair  possession  of 
their  rights,  he  would  neve*  consent  that  the 
sUi^test  portion  of  their  strength,  of  whatever 
description,  should  be  taken  from  them.    The 
learned  gent,  thought  differently  on  this  point. 
He  complained  of  being  placed  in  a  cruel  bt- 
tuation.    Certainly,  he  (Mr.  P.)  might  say  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  gentleman  seem  more  at 
ease  under  cruel  circumstances ;  more  able  to 
throw  himself  pleasantly  out  of  the  real  ques» 
tlon,  or  draw  into  it  all  sorts  of  entertaining 
things  which  were  quite  foreign  to  its  nature. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  measure  itself. 
Since  the  act  of  1793 — that  preposterous  act 
which  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  let  the 
rabble  into  the  elective  franchise,  while  it  ex- 
cluded and  shut  out  the  gentry — ever  since  the 
passing  of  that  act,  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  had  deliberately  set  about  tryhig  how 
many  freeholders  they  could  make,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  trafficking  with  them.    The 
valuable  property  was  not  the  freehold,  but  the 
freeholder ;  the  latter  was  so  entirely  a  man  of 
straw,  that  if  a  prosecution  for  perjurv  hap- 
pened to  be  instituted  against  him,  the  n*eehoIder 
disappeared  altogether.     In  fact,  it  was  the 
landlord's  will  and  desire,  not  the  man's  own, 
that  he  should  have  the  power  of  voting.  After 
having  the  miserable  forty-shilling  leasehold 
made  over  to  him  which  was  not  worth  forty 
pence,  the  wretched  being  was  actually  com- 
pelled to  swear  to  his  freehold  at  the  command 
of  his  uMSter,  even  although  any  moral  or  re- 
ligious scruples  of  his  own  might  disincline  him 
from  doing  so.    Let  the  house  look  at  the  way 
in  wbich  the  elective  franchise  was  exercised 
in  a  variety  of  instances  in  Ireland  by  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.    The  landlord  who 
had  a  vast  number  of  them  on  his  estate,  when 
an  election  approached,  sent  his  agent  amongst 
them.    He  would  not  condescend  to  go  himself 
to  solicit  their  suffrages,  but  sent  his  agent  to 
bring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  four  or  five 
hunored  into  the  market    This  was  done  in  or- 
dinary cases ;  but  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
a  contest  for  the  county,  then  a  competition 
might  arise— and  it  was  no  improbable  curcum- 
stance — between  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Protestant  landlord;  not  as  to  which  should 
more  contribute  to  the  comforts,  or  improve 
the  consideration  of  the  peasant  in  a  moral  or 
political  sense,  but  as  to  which  should  make 
the  most  of  him.    On  one  side  was  the  landlord, 
threatening  to  exert  all  his  power  against  the 
poor  freeholder  if  he  did  not  obey  ;  and  pn  the 
other  was  the  priest,  using  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  religion  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  that 
party  by  which  he  thought  bis  own  interest  would 
be  more  promoted.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  peasant  voted  according  to  what  he  was 
told  would  be  most  favourable  to  his  religion  $ 
and  when  the  beat  of  the  contest  was  over,  he 
returned  to  an  incensed  landlord,  whose  first 
step  was  to  distrain  him  for  the  half-year's 
arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  not  nnfrequently  to 
caose  his  utter  ruin — a  ruin,  too,  which  was 
the  more  dangerous  in  its  effects,  because  the 
man  was  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  punish- 
ed for  what  be  did  for  the  sake  of  hb  religion. 
Was  it  at  all  unnatural  that  such  a  system 
should  generate  that  heat  and  political  animo- 
sity between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  ended 
in  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  latter }    Let  the  contest  end  as 
it  might,  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  was  in  no 
sense  a  gainer.    Vote  how  he  might,  his  condi- 
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\\&t  w«*  not  improTed  i  bat  if  be  voteil  agoiMt' 
hit  landlord,  it  wot  sure  to  be  rendered  worae. 
'This  statement  was  borne'  oat  bv  tbe  most  in- 
«oatrorertlble  evidence  before  die  conunittee. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  injury  to  the  free- 
holder by  depriving  hfan  of  tliat  francbiae  which 
he  held  only  for  the  porpoae  of  Totinf  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  others !  Looking  sit 
the  proportion  of  ¥k,  voten,  and  thosa  of  a 
higher  class,  he  foand  that  tiie  former  ware  as 
el^fiteen  m  twenty  to  eoe  of  the  901.  and  Ml. 
'Voters.  It  was  thus  that  thf"  really  iDdepeadent 
voters  were  overlaid  by  a  host  of  voterc  wbo 
bad  no  state  ia  the  country,  aad  who,  in  gene- 
ral, only  represented  the  opinians  of  the  inad- 
iord  oa  whose  property  they  weie  allowwd.to 
obtain  a  miserable  eubsisteace.  Bat  it  wias  to 
4ie  abolition  ef  a  franchise  so  aiiaaed,  that  the 
Immi.  meaAer  for  Covfe  Castle  (Mr.  Bankea)  bad 
•elbjeeted.  Fired  with  a  constitutiaaal  zeal  fcr 
the  privileges  «f  the  people  (cheers,  aad  bMwb- 
tar)y-^e  attributed  to  the  hon.  mimhsr  asrt 
veal  in  the  sease  In  which  it  was  undentood  in 
•the  house,  and  no  •ther^(hear,  bear),  .it  was 
apEuiast  this  system  the  bon.  member  stood>«p- 
poscpd,  and  in  his  Runny SMde  feeliugs  wasdd 
'Tatber  expire  on  the  ftoor  Ihaa  consent  ia  aaab 
'a  violatioa  of  a  tfeastitational  principle  (hear, 
Imar).  *He  adashrod  the  spirit  of  tim  aaeiast 
becrens,  tins  exempUAed  in  the  peison  of  the 
hon.  member ;  but  be  did  hope  to  aeeoacile  him , 
io  this  measure  when  lie  infonned  Jiim  that  it 
vras  not  inteoded  to  abrogate  the  rights  of  a. 
eiass  ef  men  sueh  as  generally  possessed  the* 
elective  fraacbise  in  this  country.  There  nri|rht, 
he  adaiitted,  be  sobm  places  in  England  where 
%49tes  were  created  In  the  same  manner  and  fi»r 
the  saam  purposes  as  those  to  which  he  had 
%eea  alluding.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
«be  natare  of  tlie  towns  here,  but  fie  was  ad- 
idrcsslng  himself  to  the  member  for  Gorfe  Castle 
{theers  and  laughter),  who  perhaps  luew  of 
places  where  votes  were  so  created  (bear, 
wear).  He  did  hope  to  reconcile  the  hon. 
■embei  to  this  measure,  when  be  informed  him 
tbat  It  was  net  Intended  by  it  to  destroy  vested 
iMerests.  It  woald  operate  gradually,  and  in 
the  eaurse  ef  time  a  body  of  sturdy  and  lade- 
pendent  yeeinanry  would  supply  the  places  of 
those  in  whose  persons  the  elective  franchise 
was  BOW  so  much  abused.  It  was  the  £iir  in- 
fereace  from* the  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tees of  both  bouses,  tbat  ihe  UMasare  would 
give  general  satisfaction  in  Ireland.  And 
Ibis  appeared  even  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
-CGoBuell,  who  approved^  of  the  bill  if  coa- 
'Bofted  i^lth  the  measure  of  Emanclpadon. 
The  member  for-Waterford  had  also  expresied 
^Jiimself  ks  advocate ;  aad  if  his  learned  friend 
fMr.  Brougfaam)  had  consulted  the  members 
•for  Ireland  around  him,  to  whose  opinions  In 
other  respeets  be  was  accustomed  to  listen  with 
atleiUlen ;  if  be  bad  for  a  moment  laid  asleep 
•his  imagbiiitien,  dispensed  with  biii  rhetoric, 
and  trasted  to  his  own  mature  judgment,  he 
n'oifidhave  drawn  a  diifereot  coaclnsion  from 
that  which  be  stated  to  the  house.  The  learned 
gent,  was  in  ignorance  of  the  subject.  He 
must  have  known  the  opinions  or  thoae  Ivy 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  that  those 
-•pfariens  were  favourable  to  this  bill,  and 
yet  he  had  asked  where  was  the  bold  man 
who  would  predict  that  this  measure  woald 
give  general  satisfoction  in  Ireland.  He 
'met  the  interrogatory  of  bis  learned  friand; 
and  though  be  did  not  profess  himielf  as  the 


votary  of  tbat  axtntme  pnlilloal  oounagnY  wblob 
was  often  more  an  indication  of  msbneHthan 
firmness,  yet,  with  his  conviction  of  the  .pro- 
priety of  the  measure — with  bU  knowledge  of 
the  general  impressions  that  existed  in  Ire- 
land as  to  its  necessity,  .he  Uraa  tbat  bold 
man  (continued  cheers).  Coupled  with  the 
substantial  measure  of  relief,  ^  it  would  not 
only  conciliate  the  Catholics,' but  give  in- 
creased security  to  the  I^rotestents  of  Iro- 
land.  And  here  he  complained  of  bis  learned 
friend  that  in  the  whole  of  his  excursive 
speech,  he  had  altogether  thrown  out  of  hia 
view  what  that  security  demanded.  To  obtain 
the  great  measure  of  relief  to  the  Romaa  Ca- 
tboUcsof  Ireland,  has  been  the  olyect  of  bis 
(Mr.  P.*s)  greatest  anxiety.  He  SsM  that  a  day 
shonld  not  be  lost  before  the  bouse  carried  ita 
vote  into  effect  (bear,  bear).  But  strongly  na 
be  -.folt  lis  necessity,  be  was  still  penaaded, 
tbat  if  it  were  carried  into  effect,  leaving  an 
existiBg  distrnst  to  the  minds  of  the  Protestanto 
of  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
biesting  (bear,  Jiear).  Let  it  be  recollected, 
tbat  ia  the  pragness  of  this  great  canse,  ^vergr 
foot  of  it  bad  been  reclaisasd  ground  (bear, 
'bear).  It  bad  made  Its  way  gradaally— ^y  the 
triumph  efeallghtened  viewsand  irrematible  ar- 
jtiment.  But  ainoe  it  was  first  introduced  to 
the  coBsideratien  of  the  Legislature,  there 
never  was  a  nisflMnt  when  the  result  of  sucli 
ocwtumed  exerliona  was  more  likely  to  be  frua- 
trated— ^hen  ,lhe  cup  was  move  likely  to  be 
dashed  from  the  lip  on  the  brink  of  eivjoyment. 
than  at  the  .  moment  .he  addressed  thrai-— by 
any  ladiseralian  on  the  part  of  any  bon-^nen^ 
ber.  Ko  man  wbo  feit  for. the  prosperi^ 
of  Inland,. and  the. security  of  the  empire, 
couU  forget  the  importaat  .benefits  whieb,  iii 
the  ezarcise  of  his  powerfnl  talents,  bis  leaived 
friend  had  given  to  thoae.great  olyectSb  Bu^  it 
was  impoesible  not  to  see,  mtb  regret*  tbat 
be  was  labouring  this  nigbt  under  an  efioct 
iKhich  waa  calculated,  though  not  intended,  to 
defeat  the  great  olyect  for  which  he  had  her e- 
tofoffe.so  powerfully  struggled,  and  by  s^daing 
to  daah  the  blessing  fhunirelaad  the  very  mo- 
ment that  she  anticipated  its  liilfikneat  (beai^ 
bear).  There  were  many  other  topics  Qannected 
with  this  great  quesHon,  wbiob  pressed .  then- 
selves  on  his  consideration,  but  he  felt  that 
neither  bis  own  strength,  nor  bis  feeUiigs  of  re- 
spect to  the  attention  with  which  be  bad  .been 
honoured,  would  permit  him  tolattode.  Ife 
left,  therefore,  this  question  on  its  own.  import- 
ance, to  the  eiflightened  decisinn  <Kf  the  bouae 
(lend  cheering). 

Mr.  Banket  said  It  was  true  that  be  had  o|»- 
posed  the  present  measure,  though  it  was  then 
u  a  difibrent  shape  from  that  in  which  it  now 
appeared;  and  notwithstanding  the  alteration, 
be  still  opposed  it,  because  :lie  considered  it  .a 
harsh,  unnecessary,  and  unconstituiional  Infrac- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  He  ctm- 
cluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment  tbat  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Pes!  said,  tbat  after  the  excitement 
raised  by  what  had  fallen  from  the  learned 
gent  opposite,  and  his  learned  friend,  be  re- 
gretted  be  could  not  hope  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bouse,  as  he  intended  t^  confine  bun- 
aelf  to  the  meriU  of  the  bill  before  them,  with- 
out  reference  to  any  other  question.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  tbat  there  did  exist  great  abnaes 
in  the  preient  mode  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchtoe  in .  Ireland— rin  the  mode  of  craath^ 
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toifcw  IktAM^-mad  mraartaf^  to  •freeholds 
wWebdii  BOtoaist;  «od  We  was  prepared  to 
cooridoriByiBeotnre  for  the  purpose  ofapply- 
ii»  arSBedy  to  the  evil.  Bat,  be  donbted  whe* 
ther  the  measore  proposed  would  have  aay  Bocfa 
electa  or  mther  he  was  cooTinced,  that  as  a 
ressedy,  it  would  be  aiost  injadicioMly  and 
VBJBStly  applied.  He  coocarred<  in  what 
hsd  been  said  by  tlie  learned  gent.  (Mr. 
Biongham),  that  it  woald  be  most  precipitate 
to  malie  such  a  change  withent  having  fall  in- 
formation on  so  important  a  subject.  He  did 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  inquiry  were  gone 
iatOf  and  it  could  be  proved  the  passing  of 
this  bill  would  streogtben  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest in  Ireland,  he  would  still  continue  opposed 
to  it ;  but  under  any  circumstances  he  should 
have  great  heutation  in  supporting  a  measure 
whieh  would  alter  the  elective  franchise.  On 
this  principle  he  had  opposed  all  the  motions 
Cm-  reform  which  had  been  submitted  in  that 
house.  He  ha^  opposed  the  bill  for  altering 
the  present  system  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Scotlandf  or  increasing  the  number  of  voters ; 
and  he  had  tww  great  doubts  of  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  any  measure  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  Toters  in  Ireland.  He  had  before 
him  an  account  of  the  number  of  40s.  SOI.  and 
iOI.  freeholders  registered  in  Ireland  within 
the  last  eight  years.  It  appeared,  that  since 
te  year  1818  the  number  of  40s.  freeholds  re- 
gistered in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  13,000, 
and  the  nuftiber  of  freeholds  of  801.  and  upwards, 
within  the  same  time,  was  only  278.  He 
lhoiq;ht  it  a  hard  thing,  that  this  immense  num- 
ber should  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise 
wifhovt  any  investigation.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Uttleton)  had  said  that  he  would  not  raise 
the  qualification  from  40s.  to  51.  because  it 
would  increase  the  evil.  Was  not  that  in  it- 
self an  argument  for  inquiry  ?  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  object  of  the  hill  was  to  assi- 
mOate  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  Kng- 
hmd.  The  bill  could  do  no  such  thing.  It  went 
only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to  IOI. 
Instead  of  40k  ;  bnt  if  so  much  abuse  already 
ezisled  by  persons  swearing  to  408.  freeholds 
which  tbey  did  not  possess,  what  security  did 
this  bill  affbrd  aganist  parties  swearing  to  a 
higher  amount  i  What  guarantee  did  it  afford 
againC  perjury  in  the  one  case  more  than 
ia  the  other?  It  was  said  that  the  voter 
would  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  of  the  bill ;  but  on  looking  at  the 
schedule,  he  ibund  not  a  word  was  said  about 
any  yach  oath.  But  had  the  oath  been  framed 
it  woald  not  alter  the  case.  He  would  now  ex- 
aaune  how  far  the  measure  would  affect  the 
Protcutaat  Interest  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell 
stated  in  bin  evidence,  that  this  bill  would  have 
Ae  effect  of  letsening  the  (lowef  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  of  increasiag  the  influence  of  the 
RoMO  Catbolica  Did  this  show  that  the  Pro- 
letfaat  faiterest  would  be  benefitted  by  it  ?  In 
looking  at  the  returns  to  which  be  had  before 
alloded,  he  found  that  the  greatest  number  of 
40bl  freeholds,  the  extent  of  which  had  been  as- 
cribed as  cauBO  of  the  great  discontent  and  dis- 
taihances,  was  in  the  north.  In  Kilkenny  there 
were  registered,  since  1795,  S760  408.  frre- 
hoMs,  and  they  sent  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, urho  supported  the  Catholic  question. 
In  the  county  Fermanagh,  he  found  the  number 
of  40a.  freeholds  registered  in  the  same  period 
to  he  mjnOf.  and  that  county  sent  two  mem- 


bers  to  Parliamenl  who  invariably  votcid  against 
the  Catholics.  When  he  compared  those  facts» 
he  must  have  something  stronger  than  the  ar- 
guments, be  had  that  night  heard,  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  40.  freeholders  were  a  cause  of 
distress  or  disturbance,  or  that  the  disfranchis- 
ing them  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Protes- 
tant interest.  If  these  freeholders  were  for  the 
greater  part  Catholics,  it  would  only  show 
that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  property 
— an  influence  which  had  its  weight  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Bnt  if  they  were 
Protestants,  the  house  ought  to  pause  and  in- 
quire, before  tbev  disfranchised  them.  In  the 
county  of  Waterford,  in  which  existed,  for  a 
time,  the  greatest  distress  and  dissatisfaction, 
the  number  of  40s.  freeholders  registered  since 
1793,  was  7000.  In  the  county  of  Antrim, 
which  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  Protes- 
tants, the  number  registered  in  the  same  time 
was  29,500.  If  these  were  Catholics,  and  con- 
sented to  return  members  opposing  the  Catho- 
lic question,  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  allowing  them  to 
retain  the  elective  franchise ;  but  if  they  were 
Protestants,  what  boon  was  held  out  to  them 
for  the  privilege  of  which  they  were  thus  de- 
prived (cheers)  ?  It  was  said  that  this  bill, 
concurrently  with  th<>CQtboUc  Relief  hi  ll,would 
raise  the  Catholic  from  the  state  of  degradation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.'  Admitting  that 
argument  for  what  it  was  worth,  it  might  be  an 
answer  to  the  Catholic  for  the  loss  of  his  fran- 
chise ;  but  what  answer  would  it  be  to  the  Pro- 
testant for  the  sacrifice  of  his  constitutional 
privilege,  which  he  had  never  abused  ? 
In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most  flou- 
rishing part  of  Ireland,  be  wtfs  informed,  that 
the  number  of  40s.  freeholds  registered  within 
the  last  eight  years  was  190,000  while  in  14 
counties  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  so 
much  distress  and  disturbance  had  existed,  the 
number  did  not  exceed  168,000.  Were  not 
these  grave  subjects  for  consideration,  before 
the  house  proceeded  any  farther  with  a  measure 
which  was  to  disfranchise  so  extensive  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Ho  would  now 
beg  the  house  to  consider  what  the  effects  of 
this  measure  would  be.  Was  it  desirable  to 
hold  out  a  bonus  to  the  multiplication  of  101. 
freeholds  ?  Would  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeo- 
manry OS  its  friends  would  wish  to  see  esta- 
blished in  it  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  40s.  cottiers  would  not  produce 
any  beneficial  political  effect,  and  that  the 
multiplication  of  101.  freeholders  would  only 
increase  the  number  of  miserable  farmers. 
When  they  were  introducing;  a  great  political 
innovation,  they  ought  not  to  argue  from  the 
state  of  things  existing  at  present,  but  from  the 
state  of  things  which  would  exist  wheu  the 
change  had  taken  place.  Would  not  the  same 
ill  effects  be  produced  by  the  fee-aim  pie -tenure 
as  by  the  40*.  tenure  ?  Was  (here  anynhing  in 
the  present  bill  to  prevent  a  man  from  erecting 
a  number  of  bouses,  and  from  conveying  them 
in  fee-simple  to  the  freeholders?  Was  there 
Any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  to  them, 
••  I  will  give  you  a  house  on  a  certnin  tenure, 
but  I  will  attach  to  It  a  quantity  of  land  or  of 
bog,  which  you  shall  hold  on  an  uncertain  te- 
Aure,  so  that  whenever  an  election  comes,  I 
may  have  a  hold  upon  you  for  your  vote  ?•• 
This  bill  was  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
Proteatant  interest,  to  assimilate  the  freehold 
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tenures  in  Ireland  to  tlie  freehold  tennret  in 
JL^ngland,  or  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils  which 
Mr.  O'Conoell  had  described  as  arising  out  of 
the  present  system  of  408.  freeholds.  The  bill, 
it  onght  to  be  recollected,  was  contingent  upon 
the  great  bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Ca- 
tlulics.  It  was  only  to  take  effect  under  the 
new  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  when  there 
was  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all  discordd  in  Ire- 
land, and  when  all  classes  of  his  Majesty *s  sub- 
jects were  to  be  united  together  in  peace  and 
amity.  If  such  a  result  should  arise  from  that 
measure,  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  the  40i. 
freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  It 
>hould  not,  this  bill  would  be  no  security  for  the 
Protestant  interest,  inasmuch  as  its  effects 
would  not  be  immediate,  hut  prospective.  He 
was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of 
Ireland  of  a  privilege  which,  when  it  was  first 
granted  to  them,  Mr.  Burke  described  as  of  in- 
estimable value  ;  and  above  all,  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  begin  his  career  as  a  Parliamentary  re- 
former by  disfranchising,  almost  without  exa- 
mination, a  portion  of  the  electors  of  that  king- 
dom. Under  these  circomstanceSf  he  should 
oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced  that  members 
were  not  at  present  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  would  justify  them  in  giving  it  their 
support. 

Sir  //.  Pamell  was  convinced  that  no  further 
Inquiry  was  necessary,  as  there  was  sufficient 
i«vide<ice  before  the  bous^  to  establish  the  ex- 
.istence  of  the  evil  which  this  bill  was  intended 
to  cure.  There  had  been  several  public  meet- 
ings in  that  country  since  notice  of  it  had  been 
given,  and  at  none  of  them  had  a  single  hand 
been  held  up  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  Brownlow  had  never  met  with  any  person 
whp  objected  to  this  bill  out  of  doors,  who  was 
sot  actuated  by  private  motives  rather  than  by 
the  public  good.    He  would  give  the  house  a 
case  in  point  to  show  how  the  system  worked. 
A  gentleman,  of  large  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  man  possessed  of  every  virtue  save 
Jhat  of  residing  on  his  estates  in  that  country, 
Jwas  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  dis- 
<charge  the  duty  of  High  Sheriff,  in  the  county 
in  which  his  property  was  situated.   He  endea- 
voured to  get  rid  of  the  dutv  imposed  upon 
iiim,  but   not  finding  it  possible,  said,  **  By 
Cr-^d,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  by  the 
Government,  I  will  make  myself  an  M.  P.  to 
vex   them.'*     The  consequence  was,  that  he 
took  with  him  to  Ireland  2,600  leases,  and 
when  he  got  there,  parcelled  out  his  estate  into 
8,600  subdivions,  so  minute,  that  to  live  upon 
one^of  them  would  be  complete  beggary.    He 
now  said,**  I  will  walk  into  Parliament  with- 
out  asking  the  vote  of  a  single  man  in  the  inde- 
pendent county  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
reside.**  The  cause  of  evils  like  this  was  the  low 
qualification  for  the  elective  franchise — ^tbe  re- 
medy woald  be  the  raising  the  qualification, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  independence 
of  the  voter.    The  house  would  feel  no  regret  at 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  system  in  Ire- 
land, if  tfaey  could  once  belibld  a  procession  of 
these  -wretched  40s.  freeholders,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  those  who  knew  them  best, 
driven  on  and  drilled  by  a  task-master  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  their  master*s  nominee,  oc- 
cupying on  their  route  the  sUlls  of  kindred 
cattle    dislodged    for   their    accommodation. 
Were  this  degrading  and  odious  system  once 


seen  generally.  Its  locompiitabllliy  yhnk  ih» 
freedom  of  election  would  be  to  notorious 
that  every  voice  would  be  raised  against  it« 

Mr.  C  H,  HntehiHsoH  could  not  consent  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  elective  franchise 
for  Ireland  as  would  impose  a  sweeping  dis- 
franchisement oi  this  nature,  upon  a  mere  vote, 
without  the  ceremony  at  least  of  a  previous  in- 
quiry,     if   the   precedent  were   set  in  Ire- 
land, where  wns  it  to  stop  ?     Did  the  people  of 
Kngland  apprehend  nothing  from  the  result  ? 
(Here  the  non.  member  was  interrupted  with 
loud  symytoms  of  Impatience).     He  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  bo  heard,  or  else  he  vroold 
say  that  that  was  a  disgraced  assembly  (loud 
cries  of  order V    He  would  not  be  silenced  by 
clamour ;  and  repeated,  that  the  interruption 
would  not  affect  him,  although  it  would  dis- 
grace those  who  resorted  to  such  a  mode  of 
stifling  argument.    Wliat,  after  all ,  did  this  bill 
call  for  ?  A  remedy  which  the  gentry  of  Ire- 
land had  already  in  their  hands— namely,  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  corruption  among  their 
tenants,  to  correct  their  own  disgracefol  con- 
duct in  creating  these  40s.  nominal  freeholders, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  ground  for  such  a 
measure  as  this  (bear,  hear).    Let  that  portion 
of  the  gentry  of  Ireland  who  spread  corruption 
among  the  people  begin  by  reforming  them- 
selves, and  then  they  need  not  appear  before 
Parliament  with  such  a  bill  as  this,  which  ad- 
mitted their  own  dismce  while  it  proscribed 
the  most  humble  pari  of  their  own  dependents^ 
They  first  made  the  poor  man  their  tool,  and 
then  they  called  upon  Parliament  to  make  him 
their  victim  (hear,  hear).      But  after  all,  was 
there  more  corruption  in  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland  than  in  England  ?    On  behalf  of  the 
poor  Irish  he  denied  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Omilbvm  said  that  this  bill  merely  gave 
a  remote  security  against  an  immediate  danger 
(hear,  hear).    He  begged  not  to  be  considered 
as  generally  approving  of  the  system  of  the  40s. 
freeholders  in  Ireland,  or  as  considering  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  remedied  ;  but  they  should  first 
consider  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  then  the  ef- 
ficacy  of    the    remedy.      As    to    the    cause 
of  the  evil,  there  had  been  a  discrepancy  of 
opinion  in  the  committee  op  stairs,  and  Gen. 
Burke  had,  in  his  examination,  distinctly  de- 
nied that  the  40s.  freeholders  were  the  cause  of 
it  The  same  evidence  also  showed  the  import- 
ance attached  by  the  freeholders  to  their  elec- 
tive franchise,  as  qualifying  them  to  make  '*  a 
Parliament  man.'*    He  therefore  entreated  the 
house  not  to  interfere  with  that  sense  of  popu- 
lar power,  without  a  previous  inqsiry,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  Has  apparent  from  the  con- 
flicting opinions  given  by  several  of  the  bon. 
members  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate. 
Lord  MiUon  was  as  ready  as  any  body  to 
deprecate  a  good  deal  of  the  system  of  40s. 
freeholds  in  J  re  land.     1 1  was  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  unhappy  country,  that  her  pro- 
perty was  cast  into  great  masMS,  which  were 
in  the  bands  of  a  peculiar  oligareby.    This  bill 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  that  oligarchy,  which, 
though  he  confessed  himself  a  part  of  it,  lie 
was  anxious  to  see  reduced.    But  be  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  class  which  followed 
in  the  train  of  that  oligarchy,  and  who  were 
made  the  instruments  of  its  power,  would  ap- 
prove of  such  a  measure  as  this.    At  the  same 
time  he  was  anxious  to  try  the  great  .problein 
of  raisuig  an  order  of  yeomanry  In  Ireland 
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and  M  fiu>  to^lend  %)§  aid  to  this  bill— conpled, 
bowcver,  with  the  distinct  onderstanding  that 
it  wa9t»be  the  price  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  io  stand  or  fall  with  the.  Catholic  relief 
bill.  Upon  these  distinct  conditions,  he  should 
sepport  the  bl|  in  its  present  stage. 

Mr*  GrmUagi  coold  not  support  a  measure 
which  went  to  disfranchise  the  people  of  .^ 
conntieSf  on  account  of  corrupt  practices  in  a 
few  of  them.  If  it  were  juft  io  convert  the 
4flyw  qualifications  into  101.  qualifications,  it 
nif  bt  bye  and  bye  be  considered  just  to  convert 
the  101.  into  801.,  and  so  on  till  all  the  counties 
of  Ireland  were  brought  into  the  condition  of 
close  boroughs.  Let  the  gentry  of  Ireland  be- 
gin the  work  of  reform  among  themselves,  and 
not  inlrodace  this  monstrous  precedent  of  po- 
pnki-  disqoalificatico. 

Sir  Francu  Burdeit:  With  respect  to  the 
measare  more  immediately  before  tJie  house, 
saae  of  his  boo.  friends  near  him  had  opposed 
ii,  as  being  the  friends  of  reform,  but  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  one 
qnestion  and  the  other.  Sufficient  for  him  was 
it  on  this  occasion  to  show,  (hat  there  was  here 
a  conjunction  of  circumstances  in  (he  affairs  of 
Ireland,  nhich  were  never  likely  to  occur  any 
where  else,  and  which  called  for  the  submission 
to  a  certain  sacrifice  to  secure  the  possession  of 
an  inraJuable  boon.  The  Pi'otestants  of  Ireland 
neie  now  generally  ready,  with  a  liberality  of 
leellng  which  did  them  honour,  to  amalgamate 
with  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  (o 
concede  much  of  the  prejudices  in  which  (hey 
bad  been  so  long  nursed  up.  He  would  not 
Bpeab  of  the  present  as  a  measure  fur  meeting 
all  the  grievances  attendant  on  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  frabchise  in  Ireland  ;  but  (hose 
who  bad  a  lower  opinion  of  it  ought  to  consent 
to  go  into  a  committee.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  taking  up  a  heavy  responsibility, 
for  bim  or  any  o&r  member  to  go  against  the 
declared  tense  of  gentlemen  who  had  honour- 
abij  consented  to  wave  their  own  interests  in 
fiivour  of  a  common  measure  for  the  common 
benefit  of  Ireland.  Such  public  conduct, how- 
ever Air  in  speculation,  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  practicable  men  who  preferred  real 
advantages  for  their  country  to  the  support  of 
abstract  theories  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
asked  what  was  to  be  got  by  this  measure  ?  He 
would  answer,  not  as  a  Catholic  advocate,  be- 
canoe  his  intentions  reached  to  both  parties — 
Io  te  general  interests  of  Ireland,  distinct 
from  any  party^though  if  he  could  see  any 
thing  incompatible  in  the  interests  of  Protes- 
tants a^^d  Catholics,  he  must,  from  feelings  of 
oataral  alliance,  side  with  the  former;  but 
seeing  an  opportunity  for  combining  and  unit- 
ing tbiem,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  he  was  ready  to 
easbrace  the  happy  moment  when  prej  iidiccs 
mere  softened,  and  when  dangers  luul  disap- 
peared! under  these  circoms(ances,  he  could 
not  feel  satisfied  in  rejecting  the  opportunity 
of  relieving  6,000,000  of  people  from  a  f>(a(e 
of  oppression,  in  which  toey  were  justly  dis- 
iatttfied;  nor  could  he  honestly  persist  In 
acting  with  gentlemen  who  were  prepared  to 
iravc  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  such 
great  practical  benefiu,  because  of  uncertain 
ud  vagoe  conceptions  of  political  excellence 
which  diey  entertained  with,  regard  to  other 
■easores  (cheers).  Suppose  all  objections 
■fgrd  in  detail  to  be  sound,  still  they  ought  to 


try  If  they  coul4  not  be  reconciled  In  the  com- 
mittee. The  importance  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion of  elective  Q^anchise  must  be  fallacious  if 
the  comparison  which  had  been  made  by  (he 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  between  the  408.  free- . 
bolder  and  (he  West  Indian  negro  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  Were  in  any  way  correct. 
He  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  it 
was.  But  those  freeholds  had  been  continually 
represented  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
country.  Be  that  as  it  might,  they  had  ob- 
tained a  boon  if  they  could  exchange  them  for 
gsoeral  emancipation,  which  would  settle  tho 
country  in  peace.  He  rejoiced  in  (he  conci- 
liatory effects  which  had  been  produced  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  religions  by  the 
examinations  before  the  committee,  and  con- 
cluded by  an  earnest  entreaty  to  all  friends  of 
Emancipation,  to  foreet  their  differences  upon 
the  question  before  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 
succeeding  in  that  object. 

Mr.  Denman  wished  to  justify  his  adherence 
to  those  principles  which,  with  pain  and  sur- 
prise he  had  witnessed  i(,  (he  hon.  hart,  now 
disowned,  though  they  had  for  many  years  sup- 
ported them  together.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  look  upon  this  in  the  light  of  a  (rifling 
sacrifice  to  obtain,  a  more  valuable  blessing. 
It  appeared  to  him  (ha(  (he*inference  attempted 
to  be  drawn  was,  (hat'if  the  Catholic  disabilities 
could  be  removed,  itSnattered  not  under  what 
system  Ireland  should  be  governed.  He  would 
make  no  such  concesfiion.  The  question  did 
not  belong  to  Catholic  more  than  Protestant, 
nor  to  Ireland  more  than  to  England.  It  be* 
longed  to  Ihem  all,  and  they  ought  to  view  it 
with  equal  alarm.  He  was  not  to  be  told  that 
they  could  form  no  precedent  for  invading  the 
franchise  of  England,  because  he  knew  on 
what  slight  pretences  things  of  this  sort  were 
raised  into  precedents.  Why  did  not  this  sub- 
ject commence  with  a  discussion  in  a  commit- 
tee? He  rejected  the  Idea  of  this  and  the 
Emancipation  bill  being  measures  inseparably 
united.  He  complained  of  the  insufliciency  of 
the  re  turns  to  show  how  many  votes  there  would 
be  left,  and  how  many  disfranchised  under  any 
one  of  the  three  rates  proposed  for  the  standard 
of  qualification — five  pounds,  ten  pounds,  or 
twenty  pounds.  They  were  all  in  turn  opposed 
with  equal  vehemence  by  those  who  supported 
any  one  of  them.  There  was  nothing  clearly 
made  out  to  satisfy  him.  The  standard  of  forty 
shillings  might  he  bad,  but  the  evidence  did 
not  establish  what  was  good.  His  learnod 
friend,  Mr.  Blake,  preferred  twenty  pounds. 
On  being  asked  his  reasons,  he  said  that  he 
understood  that  property  was  the  constitutional 
basis  of  representation,  and  therefore  the  more 
it  was  condensed  the  better,  and  the  fewer  the 
numbers  the  more  constitutional.  In  what 
book  or  in  what  authority  was  this  found} 
He  had  always  niiderstood  the  constitutional 
basis  to  be  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the 
state.  Had  the  bill  stood  by  itself,  would  any 
man  have  been  able  to  give  the  house  a  reason 
why  it  should  pass?  As  to  the  idea  of  effecting 
a  bargain  of  emancipation  by  it,  to  whom  was 
the  benefit  of  the  contract  to  accrue  ?  It  was 
no  bargain  as  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  $ 
it  was  no  bargain  as  between  high  and  low  Ca- 
tholics. It  had  been  supported  by  aggregate 
and  county  Catholic  meetings;  but  there  was 
no  statement  of  the  number  of  forty  shilling 
freeholders  who  voted  for  the  destruction,  if 
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tbey  f  oted  at  all,  of  their  own  rlgfati  and  liber- 
ties. He  denpunced  the  measure  as  one  of 
tliose  expedients  devised  by  eneoiies  to  thwart 
tlie  general  question.  It  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  weio^  with  the  Question  of  lonr  oaths,  and 
other  means  of  cigolery.  What  did  the  veto  do 
in  1809,  besides  securing  the  Chancellorship  of 
Oxford  for  Lord  Grenville  )  If  he  conld  admit 
tlie  danger  tlireatened,  he  coold  not  admit  ihe 
safety  of  the  measures  proposed.  They  were 
any  thing  but  securitieSL  And  was  this  a  time 
to  yield  them,  when  the  fortress  of  bigotry  was 
stormed,  and  the  picked  men  of  the  garrison 
were  ready  to  surrender  ?  The  scales  and  films 
bad  confessedly  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  many 
adversaries  of  Emancipation.  Could  less  have 
happened,  supposing  those  gentlemen  to  be 
sincere,  if  this  bill  had  never  been  beard  of? 

Mr.  jibercrombU  expressed  his  firm  convic- 
tion tiiat  in  supporting  this  measure,  he  was 
stripping  an  oligarchy  of  a  power  that  they 
ought  not  to  possess.  He  should  rote  for 
it  under  the  impression  that  by  so  doing,  he 
should  deprive  Tarioas  classes  of  the  Irish  gen- 
try of  the  means  of  jobbing — a  system  which 
was  most  disgraceful  to  them,  and  most  ruinous 
to  the  country.  It  was  a  system  chat  must  ruin 
the  independence  of  general  elections,  and 
therefore  he  should  support  the  measure.  But 
above  all  he  would  support  it,  because  if  that 
system  continued,  it  would  ultimately  exclude 
altogether  persons  of  the  middling  classes  of 
society  from  all  share  in  elections.  He  ap- 
pealed to  all  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs,  whether  the 
forty  shilling  freeholder  was  not  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  Irish  gentleman  manu- 
factured all  his  jobs.  They  who  had  not  been 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  miserable  dependence  in 
which  these  forty  shilling  freeholders  existed, 
pn  the  estates  of  their  landlords.  Their  whole 
existence,  indeed,  was  attached  to  the  wretched 
acre  which  they  held ;  and  it  might  easily  be 
supposed  that  tbey  were  the  mere  tooii  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Should  this  bill  pass,  it  was 
his  conviction  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  Ireland  which  the  United  Parlhiment 
could  confer  upon  her  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Lambton  did  not  believe  -that  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders  were  really  that  description 
of  persons  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
He  believed  them  to  be  much  better  than 
they  were  made  out;  and  though  by  this 
bill  they  themselves  were  not  to  be  disfran- 
chised,  yet  their  children  would  be ;  and  fol- 
lowing that  principle  which  had  ever  guided 
his  public  conduct,  he  never  would  consent  to 
any  measure  having  for  its  object  a  limitation 
of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  people  (cheers). 
He^  had  no  confidence  in  the  quarter  from 
which  this  measure  came.  He  was  not  al- 
luding to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire, but  he  distrusted  the  parties  who,  he 
feared,  might  have  influenced,  and  who  now 
most  strongly  supported  the  measure. 

Mr.Liltlston  was  only  anxious  to  declare 
that  his  hon.  friend  was  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  be  had  acted  in  this  matter  other- 
vise  than  as  a  volunteer ;  no  individual  having 
advised  with  him  on  tlie  subject,  or  influenced 
him  in  determining  to  introduce  this  measure, 
although  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  best 
infbrmation  he  could  obtain  in  its  preparation. 
^   The  house  theo  divided— For  the  amendment, 
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FaiDAT,  Apbil  89. — Lord  F,  Lmtemm  Oomer 
rose  for  tlie  purpose  of  moving  a  resolotion, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  make  a  provisioB 
for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  sec  alar  Catlwlic 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The  measure  wMch  lie- 
was  about  to  propose  appeared  to  him  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfisre  and 
good  government  of  Ireland.  It  had  been  ad- 
vocated by  men  whose  authority  still  possessed 
the  weight  it  deserved,  although  their  exertions 
were  now  lost  to  their  country  for  ever.  The 
names  of  Pitt,  of  Castlereagh,  and  of  Com- 
wallis  were  found  among  the  first  of  those  wIk> 
had  recommended  a  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
finding  that  the  opinions- which  he  entertained 
on  this  subject  were  backed  by  a  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  L.  Foster),  whose  laborious  re- 
search into  all  matters  connected  with  tlie 
affairs  of  Ireland  was  every  where  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  debate  of 
1812.  The  objects  which  he  proposed  io  ob- 
uin  by  these  resolutions,  were  to  connect  the 
whole  body  of  the  secular  Catholic  clergy  with 
the  state,  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  (he  Catholic  peasantry,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church 
(hear).  It  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any 
increase  in  the  body  of  parochial  clergy ;  and 
in  point  of  emolument  be  should  leave  them 
nearly  as  they  were.  When  the  sources  frosn 
which  the  income  of  the  clergy  was  derived 
were  considered,  he  was  sure  that  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
to  substitute  a  fixed  and  periodical  stipend  for 
those  uncertain  sources.  It  might  be  objected 
that  one  effect  of  this  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
connexion  of  the  clergy  with  their  flocks.  In 
order  to  meet  this  objection,  he  would  remind 
the  house,  that  in  the  evidence  of  a  distinguish- 
ed prelate  of  that  body,  it  was  stated  that  one 
fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  priests  was  de- 
rived from  the  offerings  of  their  pariAioners  on 
certain  solemn  festivals  in  the  church.  These 
it  was  hn  intention  still  to  leave  untoncbed, 
that  a  lively  remembrance  might  be  kept  op  in 
the  minds  of  the  parishioners  of  the  spiritaal 
services  of  their  pastors,  and  that  they  might 
upon  such  solemn  occasions  testify  by  their 
contributions  to  his  support  in  this  worid,  the 
sense  they  entertaineo  of  the  value  of  the 
priest,  who  pointed  out  to  them  thft'Toad  to 
salvation  in  the  next  Hie  evidence  off 
Mr.  0*Connell  showed  that  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  filled  from  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  He  would  not  insult,  by  the  expres> 
slon  of  any  aristocratical  feeling,  so  merito- 
rious a  body,  because  such  a  disposition  most 
be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  Christia- 
nity, but  it  mast  surely  be  a  matter  of  reason- 
able regret  that  any  circumstances  should  occur 
to  prevent  a  portion  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
community  from  forming  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  necessity  of  a  competent  provision 
was  also  strikingly  enforced  by  another  consi- 
deration. Was  it  fit  that  in  times  of  danger 
and  popular  tumult,  the  clergy  sliottld  be  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  people,  that  any 
attempt  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  Ckivenu 
meat  must  be  followed  by  -the  loss  of  their 
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meaMoffobflMteoce?  When  the  Btofm  wks  vp  (  prlcets,  vnteM  it  were  to  the  eiact  amoiMit  of 

that  which  they  dow  received  from  the  pea- 
santry, bttt  wMch  they  shoold  then  be  called 
upon  to  abandon. 

Mr.  Hume  thoa|;ht  that  this  meature  waa  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  question  of  Cathotic 
Eaiancipa<io»«  and  the  evidence  was  conflict- 
ing as  to  the  probability  ef  its  conciiiafing  the 
CatliollcB.  He  eeuld  not  consent  to  tlie  pay- 
ment of  tlie  Catholic  priests  nnless  the  English 
Dissenting  ministers  should  also  receive  pay- 
ment. The  noble  lord  liad  given  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  In  which  his  measure  wai 
to  be  carried  into  elTect  It  did  not  appear 
whetlier  an  annual  turn  was  to  be  voted,  or 
whether  a  large  grant  was  to  be  made  at  once ; 
nor  was  it  stated  from  what  fund  the  money 
was  to  come,  nor  who  was  to  have  the  distri- 
bution of  it  (coughing^.  Without  information 
on  these  points,  lie  could  not  consent  to  such  ao 
innovation  as  that  proposed.  The  Protestant - 
Dissenters  in  Ireland  amounted  to  between 
7  and  800,000,  and  their  ministers  to  be- 
tween '  3  and  400.  The  whole  provision 
which  Parliament  made  for  them  was  1S394I, 
When  this  was  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Dis- 
senting ministers  were  treated,  it  was  too  much 
to  call  upon  Parliament  to  give  so  large  a  sum 
as  980,0001.  for  the  Catholic  church.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  the 
following  amendment — **  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inopire,  whether  the 
Catholic  Priesthood,  and  all  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters from  the  established  Church  of  ISngland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  Priesthood  and 
DiMeniing  Ministers  from  the  established 
Church  in  Scotland,  should  be  paid  annual  sti- 
pends; and  to  consider  and  report  to  ihis  bouse 
what  sums,  if  any,  should  be  paid  to  each  secty 
and  from  what  funds  and  under  what  particular 
stipulations  the  said  payments  should  be  made." 

Mr.  W,  Banket  thought  that  money  must  ab- 
solutely be  burning  in  gentlemen's  pocicets, 
that  they  were  so  ready  to  grant  85o,000/.  a 
year  to  people  who  rather  desired  not  to  re- 
ceive it.  And  in  what  a  situation  did  such  a 
boon  to  the  Catholics  place  all  other  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Chupchl  The  Protest- 
ants of  the  kingdom  would  be  paying  two 
classes  of  ciergy^-to  wit,  the  Catholic  and  the 
established ;  but  the  Dissenter  would  have  to 
pay  three  sets — the  Established,  the  Catholic, 
and  his  own.  He  should  look  upon  the  success 
of  fke  present  measure  as  an  incident  after 
which  the  established  Church  of  England  could 
hope  to  exist  no  longer 

Mr.  T.  P.  Courteiu^^  though  a  friend  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  objected  to  the  present 
measure,  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Esta- 
bii«hed  Church.  It  was  his  bumble  opinion, 
which,  he  had  been  some  years  in  forming  and 
other  years  in  determining  to  act  vpon  ( laugh) ; 
which  he  offered  to  the  house  with  great  defer- 
ence, but  itlll  with  the  confidence  of  sincere 
conviction,  that  the  time  was  come  when  we 
ought  to  alter  our  own  articlea  (hear).  If  hon. 
gentiem«n  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  over 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles*-{Ioud  laughter,  and 
cries  of  hear)  I— -He  regretted  the  levity  which 
the  house  had  exhibited  on  tMs  occasion,  and 
as  he  was  likely  to  be  the  means  of  having  so 
serious  a  siAiect  treated  with  ridicule,  he 
should  close  his  observations  (cries  of  go 
onl  and  hear).  When  the  house  treated  as 
ludicnivf  asd  chimerical  the  bare  possibility 


and  the  emel  was  a  wreck,  sheald  they  be 
lashed  to  its  shattered  remnants  and  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ?    If  it  were  sup- 
posed that  in  the  pla  nwhich  he  proposed,  he 
bad  an  v  intienton  to  undermine  the  fsith  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  utterly  denied  and  dis- 
Bvewed  ft  (hear,  hear).    Much  as  he  wished 
that  no  difference  existed  between  the  lUth  of 
the  church  of  England  and  the  Catholics,  he 
would  take  no  such  means  to  unite  them.    He 
would  appeal  firom  tiieonr  to  practice;   the 
Prssbyteffan   clergy    In    the  noith    of    Ire- 
land,    than   whom   there   was   not    a    more 
respectable    body,    were    stipendiary,    but 
upon    them    no  undue    inHuence   had   ever 
been  exerted  by  the  Government.    If  Hie  cry 
of  economy  should  be  raised-^  cry  so  success- 
ful in  exciting  the  passions  of  a  oouuBerchil 
country  like  this,  but  which  was  oftos  disgmce- 
ful  to  tlw  tadivldual,  and  a  curse  to  the  natton 
—he  trusted  the  house  would  not  echo  it,  that 
the  nation  would  not  keep  It  up,  and  that  tlie 
charm  would  lose  Its  power,  let  the  magician 
be  who  he  might  (cheers)i    He  found  tut  the 
of  Catholic  priests  in   Ireland  was 
IfiOOj  and  that  of  the  coa^utors  or 
nearly  the  same,  ninking  the  whole 
of  parish  priests  about  9,000.    He 
ppsposed  to  divide  these  into  three  classes,  in 
the  sense  way  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  divided,  and  to  allot  to  900  of  them  an 
annual   stipend    of   9001.-  eaehf    to    800,  a 
stipend  of  1901. ;  and  to  1.000,  one  of  4101.    To 
the  four  arehbishops,  15001.  per  annum;   to 
l/Wm.;   and  to  900  deans,  9001. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  a  pro- 
vision should  be  by  law  established  for  the 
■alntenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  exercising  their  fiinctions  in  Ireland." 
Col.    Bagwell  seconded   <he  motion.      He 
the  most  profound  respect  and  the 
veneration  for  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Bnghuid  ;  but,   Preiestaut  as  be  was,  he 
could  aot  forget  that  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
we  were  indebted  for  the  transmisBion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  elements  of  true  re- 
Hgion,  ffcrongh  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 
Mr.  is^  Fmttit  objected  to  the  mensure  pro- 
by  the  uoble  lori,  on  the  ground  that  It 
lid  increaie  the    power   ef  the   Catholic 
Hnirch  vritbout  muking  It  more  dependent  on 
fte  Q»vurHment  than  at  present.    -It  was  the 
pinciple  of  the  Catliolic  church  to  increase  its 
mtuenee,  aai  to  put  down  all  competition.    It 
was  said  that  srhen  Catholics  should  4>e  ad- 
Bitted  to  Parliament  they  would  lose  their 
distinctive  character.    He  did  not  believe  that. 
He  wns  of  opinton  that  it  would  always  be 
their   cAject    to   advance  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  church. •   On  this  point  ne  might  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  conduct  of 
who  represented  the  West  India 
On  subjecta  in  which  their  interests 
wetie  Bot  involved,  th.*y  could  not  be  recog- 
m  a  body  of  men  possessing  a  com- 
of  fooling ;  but  the  ftnomenl  any.  qucs* 
which   affected  their  West  India 
or  prejudices— let  it  relate  to  the 
of  Egypt,  the-sugar  of  Bengal,  the  cotton 
of  Macno.    or    the  brandy  of  France— they 
mpiaet  phalanxt  and  acted  as  one 
He  would  never  consent  to  a  stipend 
pntf  by  Qoverament  to  the  Catholic 
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of  readinf  the  Tbirty-olne  Articles  of  onr  Re- 
ligion, was  not  this  of  itself  a  atroog  confir- 
madon  of  the  proposition  he  had  advanced 
(hear,  hear)  ?  He  would  almost  venture  to 
say,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  those  he  was 
now  addressing  never  had  read  the  articles  of 
their  religion  (a  laugh,  and  cries  of  hear). 
Of  this  &  was  quite  certain,  that  the  most 
religious  parents,  who  were  desirous  of  bring- 
ing up  their  sons  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, were  not  in  the  habit  of  inculcating  re- 
ligion through  the  articles  of  the  church.  The 
greater  part  of  them  related  to  things  not  at  all 
necessary  for  any  one  to  believe  (loud  cheers). 

Lord  G.  Cavendidk  suported  the  measure, 
because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  Catholic  teachers,  and  Uiereby  aid 
the  course  of  education,  and  of  moral  improve- 
ment in  Ireland.  Being  convinced  that  it  was 
only  to  the  progress  of  instruction  that  we 
could  look  for  a  reformatioa  in  the  habits  of 
the  Irish  jpeople,  he  would  vote  for  the  grant 
to  the  pnestbood ;  but  he  trusted  it  would  be 
accompanied  with  the  great  measure  of  Eman- 
cipation. 

Mr.  Peel  imagined  all  parties  wonld  agree 
In  treating  the  present  measure  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  proposition  for  removing  Catho- 
lic disabilities;  and  rather  regretted  than  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  connect  the  two 
questions  together.  It  was  oroposed,  without 
(as  he  thought)  any  explanation,  for  the  house 
broadly  to  declare  that  it  was  expedient  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  secular  Catholic  clergy.  We  were  to 
pav  25OfiO0L  a  year  to  the  Catholic  priests, 
and  to  have  no  power  in  the  nomination  of 
them — they  were  to  receive  that  large  amount 
ct  money  from  the  Grovernment,  but  to  be  in 
all  respects  independent  of  it.  He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Crown  should 
have  so  much  additional  patronage}  all  he 
wanted  was,  to  show  what  wonld  really  be  the 
eifect  of  the  measure.  Looking  at  such  a  grant 
onlv  constitutionally,  apart  from  any  theo- 
logical consideration,  it  was  at  least  one  upon 
which  it  behoved  the  house  to  pause  for  infor- 
mation. It  was  said  that  the  Presbyterian 
body  In  the  north  of  Ireland  stood  exactly  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed-to  place  Catholics;  but  he  denied  the 
Sarity  of  the  cases.  The  Moderator  of  the 
ynod  of  Ulster  dlstincUy  sUted  In  his  letter, 
the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  did  Govern- 
ment ;  and  his  statement  amounted  to  this-»that 
there  was  scarcely  any  ditTerence  between  the 
Presbyterian  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Certainly,  if  the  bill  before 
the  house  did  pass,  he  sliould  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  who  had  lately  spoken,  that 
the  thirty-nine  articles  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  I  for,  after  passing  such  a  measure,  no 
man  could  ever  again  be  called  to  subscribe 
to  them  (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  smiled;  he  understood  what  was 
meant— it  was  intended  to  allude  to  what  he  had 
already  done  with  respect  to  the  college  of 
Maynooth.  But  the  cases  were  widely  diifer- 
ent  We  objected  to  the  education  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  priests  abroad,  and  therefore  we 
founded  a  seminary  for  them  at  home.  But 
this  was  not  like  providing  1,000/  a  year  for 
every  Catholic  bishop ;  1500t  for  archbishops; 
and  an  income  for  every  clergyman,  of  what- 


ever degree.  He  doiiht«d,  too,  how  Ihr  It 
ijTould  be  possible  for  the  house  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  without  commuoication  with 
the  Pope ;  Government  might  probably  think 
some  alteration  in  the  Biahop*s  oalh  ad  vise- 
able;  and  Dr.  Doyle,  who  was  of  opiuion 
that  thb  might  be  done,  thought  that  if 
we  were  to  pay  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land I^OOOL  a  year,  it  was  too  mach  that  the 
Pope  should  have  the  nomination  of  them.  At 
least,  there  ought  to  be  some  stipulation  that 
he  should  institute  the  person  recommended  to 
him  from  Ireland.  We  had  made  no  provision 
for  the  Episcopalian  clergy  of  Scotland,  who 
were  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  not  having  done  so,  he  copld  not 
see  why  we  should  commence  our  provision  for 
any  other  church  by  giving  a  stipend  to  the 
CathoUc  clerry.  If  thu  biU  passed,  the  Di^ 
senters  would  see  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  provided  for  by  tithes,  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  by  taxes,  to  both  of  which  the  Dis- 
senters would  be  obliged  to  contribute;  while i 
at  the  same  time,  jio  provision  was  made  for 
them.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  off 
the  revolution  to  select  any  religion  distinct 
firom  the  Protestant  Church,  for  a  permanent 
provisioii.jLnd  establishment  Considering  the 
want  of  sallicient  information,  it  would  be 
premature  to  press  the  measure,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  so  pressed,  hon.  members  would 
have  occarion  to  nepeot  their  precipitancy. 

Mr.  C.  JT.  H>m  thought  that  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was,  that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
this  measure.  His  hon.  friend  had  asked  why 
the  two  measures  should  be  connected?.  He 
answered,  the  connexion  was  most  politic,  and 
had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  late  Mac- 
quu  of  Londonderry,  and  others.  He  thoof;ht 
that  man  must  be  an  idiot  who  could  imagine 
that  Ireland  would  be  fully  tranquillize  by 
Catholic  Emancipation,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  such  arrangements  as  the  present. 
The  great  otjection  which  had  been  made  to 
the  bUl  was,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  Catholics,  unlem  also  to  the  diss<«nting 
clergy.  But  the  cases  of  the  two  were  dif- 
forent  The  Catholics  were  smarting  under 
the  Influence  of  penal  laws,  which  even  when 
repealed  would  leave  an  impression  that  could 
not  be  removed  all  at  once,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  there  should  be  some  link  to 
connect  the  future  teachers  of  that  people  ta 
the  state  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  JR.  Martin  said,  that  this  measure  wan 
not,*  as  seemed  to  have  been  supposed  by 
some,  called  for  by  the  Catholic  deigy,  who 
would  lose  bV  it  a  great  portion  of  the  influ- 
ence which  they  now  held  over  their  flocks,  ia 
Ireland,  and  if  they  consented  to  any  measure 
which  would  have  that  effbct,  it  was  because 
they  folt  it  would  forward  the  general  measure 
of  Emancipation.  Tbe^Catholic  priesthood  at 
present  received  more  from  their  flocks,  tbaA 
they  would  be  likely  to  get  by  any  pecunimy 
arrangement  of  the  nature  of  that  now  pso- 
posed.  He  would  support  the  measure,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  take  from  the  Protestant* 
that  which  he  considered  so  just  a  reproach  to 
them.  The  Protestants  at  present,  in  their 
vestries,  asMssed  the  Catholics,  without  allow-- 
log  them  a  vote  on  the  occasion,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  church  rates  and  other  matters  4 
if  this  measure  were  carried,  though  the  Ca« 
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fbolics  would  be  awessed  for  the  support  of 
the  Piotestaat  charcb,  the  ProtestaoCs  would 
also  be  taxed  fur  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  (bear,  bear). 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  laid  (hat  he  would  sopport 
the  bill— first,  because  the  Catholic  clerj^y 
of  Ireland  were  more  powerful  than  the  clergy 
of  aoy  other  commnnion,  except  those  of  the 
Bstablished  Church,  and  therefore  it  became 
more  desirable  to  place  them  in  an  amicable 
relation  with  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  population  of  that  persuasion  were  the 
poorest  in  the  empire^  and  consequently  the 
least  able  to  afford  a  contribution  to  their  own 
pastors,  beiof  obliged  by  law  to  sopport  the 
rellgioo  of  the  state  (hear,  hear).  He  did 
not  coocur  in  the  opinion—*'  better  no  re- 
ligion than  the  Roman  Catholic  ("  on  the 
contrary,  thoagh  he  did  not  admire  it,  because 
it  was  Catbollc,  he  respected  It  becaose 
it  was  Christian  (hear,  hear);  and  there- 
fore  it  was,  that  he  wished  it  the  power  of 
commBnicatinf  religious  and  moral  instroction 
to  those  who  were  attached  to  that  form  of 
faith.  He  knew  parts  of  Ireland  the  population 
of  which  were  actually  banished  from  Chris- 
tiattity,  becaase,  from  their  absolute  poverty, 
they  were  incapable  of  paying  the  Tcry  poor 
stipend  to  a  relljgions  pastor  of  their  own  com- 
munion. As  a  friend  to  freedom,  he  should 
ever  deprecate  too  close  a  connexion  between 
the  goTermnent  and  the  Catholic  clergy  {  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  most  solicitous  to 
have  such  a  relation  between  that  clergy  and 
the  state,  as  would  lead  them  to  look  to  the 
latter  with  reverence  and  affection.  In  the 
rtghum  domtm^  under  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were 
remunerated,  he  saw  a  full  exemplification  of 
the  &cifity  of  such  a  relation  beipf  preserved 
without  danger.  He  would  appeal  to  the  Irish 
aiembers  of  that  house,  whether  in  their  capa- 
city of  magistrates  and  administrators  of  the 
law,  they  Imd  not  uniformly  experienced  the 
most  active  and  zealous  co-operation  from 
the  Catholic  Clergy  in  their  respective 
couutiee  ?  To  remunerate  such  men  by  a  fair 
and  constitutional  grant,  must  be  productive 
of  the  hif  best  benefit. 

Hr.  G^mibwm  opposed  the  motion,  becaose 
he  thoogfat  the  house  was  altogether  without 
proper  Information  on  the  subject  He  saw 
everr  tbitt|;  in  this  resolution  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  dtssension  and  dissatisfaction 
amoiw  the  clergy  whom  it  was  intended  to 
hcBeot.  He  believed,  that  just  in  proportion 
M  the  house  increased  their  emoluments,  would 
it  fiminish  the  confidence  which  their  flocks  at 
present  reposed  in  them.  If  they  agreed  to 
snke  this  iprant  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  they 
were  bound,  in  point  of  principle,  to  make 
a  similar  grant  to  the  clergymen  of  every  other 
sect  wUch  dissented  from  the  Established 
Chorcb.  An  boo.  friend  of  hb  had  said, 
that  he  would  make  this  grant  to  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  because  he  considered  them  dan- 
gerous to  the  sUte,  and  that  he  would  withhold 
it  fron  the  Dissenters  because  he  knew  them 
to  be  harmless-  Was  not  this  holdinf  out  to 
the  Dissenters  an  encouragement  to  be  sedi- 
tious ?  Was  it  not  sapring  to  them,  '*  You  are 
now  quiet  and  submusive,  and  therefore  not 
worth  remuneratinr ;  but  become  turbulent 
and  disaffected,  and  we  will  immediately  pro- 
Tide  lor  you"  (bear,  hear)  }  Such  a  defence  of 


the  present  resolution  was  utterly  untenable  $ 
the  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be  found 
serious,  when  there  were  added  to  it  the  sums 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  clergy  of  the  Dis- 
senters. So  far  from  harmony  being  promoted 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
Chori'h,  a  great  jealousy  of  each  other  would 
be  excited  among  them,  when  they  found 
themselves  mutually  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  remarked  that  it  was  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  two  ministers,  who  from  the 
situation  which  one  of  them  bad  filled,  and 
which  the  other  was  now  filling,  ought  to  have 
the  most  information  on  every  subject  con^ 
nected  with  Ii'eland,  were  the  most  forward  in 
stoppinf  the  improvement  of  that  country,  on 
the  ground  that  the  house  had  not  sufficient  in- 
formation. On  a  proposition  of  this  nature^ 
where  the  union  ti  the  empire  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  were  so  materially  con- 
cerned, it  was  trifling  to  talk  of  the  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  incurred  by  acceding  to 
it.  The  sum  necessary  to  defray  it  might  be 
saved  by  reducing  several  improper  i^raots} 
and  nobody  would  object  to  apply  any  saving 
io  made  to  such  a  useful  olyect. 

Mr.  Crttneif  said,  that  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  see  the  Catholic  derf  ymen  properly 
remunerated;  but  would  never  consent  to  pay 
that  remuneration  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
Protestants  of  England  (hear).  He  thought 
that  the  Catholic  clergyman  might  easily  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  Ifeland  itself.  Why 
should  f  reat  families  be  allowed  to  send  their 
relations  and  their  tutors  out  to  Ireland,  and  to 
quarter  them  upon  the  rich  livings  of  that 
country  ?  He  never  would  consent  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, unless  it  were  made  from  the  property  ^f 
the  Established  Church  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Brougham  felt  no  difficulty  from  want  of 
information  upon  this  subject,  because  it  was 
not  encompassed  by  any  of  that  obscurity  in 
which  the  measure  relative  to  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  appeared  to  be  involved.  The 
facu  relating  to  it  lay  in  a  narrow  compasi> 
and  had  often  been  presented  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament  The  principles  on  whic^ 
it  must  be  decided  were  familiar  to  them  all  i 
for  he  might  say,  that  often  as  the  Catholic 
question  had  been  discussed,  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Fox  first  brought  it  forward  twenty 
years  ago,  down  to  the  present  moment,  there 
had  never  been  one  occasion  in  which  it  had 
been  discussed  without  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  beinf  uiged, 
without  such  a  provision  being  admitted  to  be 
germane  to  the  grand  question,  and  almost  in- 
separable from  It  The  g'^nerality  of  the  words, 
in  which  this  motion  was  couched,  formed  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  supported  it.  His 
hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last,  might  have 
voted  for  it  consistently  with  the  principles  by 
which  he  appeared  to  be  anlmaic  d ;  for  it  pre- 
scribed no  manner  of  proceeding,  it  pointed 
out  no  funds  from  which  this  remuneration  was 
taken,  it  only  recognized  the  principle  that  it 
was  expedient  that  the  state  should,  in  some 
way  or  other,  make  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy.  With  respect  to  the  possible  increase 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  from  this  mea- 
sure, he  must  now  say  that  all  his  alarm  had 
ceased  (hear,  hear).  He  considered  the  grant- 
ing to  the  Crown  the  power  of  direct  nominatiou. 
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'or  a  «ef»  on'th^  appolntmeoC  of  prietCi,  eitlier 
<lirectly   or  indirectly,  to  be  metiBarea  whicli 
planted  in  each  parish  of  Ireland  a  hired  officer 
of  tile  goTernment;  and  be  repeated,  tliat  if 
those  measares  had  formed  part  of  the  present 
proposition,  he  should  have  been  among  the  first 
to  hold  u  p  his  band  against  them.   They  were  not 
to  be  found  in  it ;  and  be  therefore  felt  himself 
jttstified  in  giving  it  bis  support:  respecting 
the    allegtM  necessity  of   provldbBg    lor   the 
vioisters    of    other    sects,    if    we    provided 
or    those    of  the    Catholics,    be    contended 
that  there  was  neither  consistency  nor  sonnd 
principle  to  bear  oot  snch  necessity.    In  point 
of  consistency,  this  grant  would  not  give  to  the 
Catholics  a   greater    sum,    If  regard    were 
paid  to  their  numbers,  than  was  now  given  to 
the  Presbyterians  by  the  regium  donmm.    It  was 
necessary  to  support  the  grant,  because  the 
clergy  were    the  natural  instructors  of   the 
-  people.    We  had  adopted  at  home  the  prinoi> 
pJe  which  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  edu- 
cating the    people.    Let  us  proceed  onwards 
ia  the  performance  of  our  doty  and  adopt  the 
name  principle  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.    He  must,  before  be  sat  down,  pro- 
test against  one  position  which  had  been  set  up 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.    Nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  great  question  of  Callio- 
Ife  Emancipation  than  to  admit  that  we  gave 
tins  provision  to  tbe  Catholic  clergy  as  a  se- 
cority.  If  we  gave  it  as  a  security,  we  muvfadsMt 
that  danger  existed.  Re  denied  the  danger  i  he 
denied  ihe  security.    Re  conridered  this  reso- 
lution, to  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  great  qnes- 
Uoii  of  Catholic  Emancipation.    Grant  that  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  allay  all 
dissensions  and  disturbances — it  would  give  us 
iheir  hearts,  and  in  giving  us  their  hearts,  it 
would  secure  our  dominion  over  them,  so  that  a 
world  in  arms  should  not  be  able  to  wrest  it 
from  us  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Pbmkett  concurred  hi  thinking  that  it 
was  not  dealing  fairly  with  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  consider  this  measure  as  a  security 
agsiinst  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  conceding 
CSitholic  Emancipation.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  said  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
iiyustice  and  impolicy  of  leaving  6,000,000  of 
people  without  an  adequate  provision  for  their 
religious  instruction.  He  thought  that  this 
Instruction  ought  to  be  paid  for,  but  all  that 
be  objected  to  was  the  mode  of  paying. 
Kow  he  (Mr.  P.)  conceived  that  the  proposed 
toode  of  paying  them  was  one  of  the  lest  that 
could  be  conceived ;  the  provision  made  for  the 
4)alliolic  church  by  the  Protestant  community, 
Would,  In  taking  away  one  of  the  Catholic's 
Most  plausible  objections  to  the  Protestant 
ChMrcb,  act  as  a  bnto'ess  to  support  the  esta- 
Iblisbment. 

The  house  Aen  divided — For  the  motion, 
t05— Against  it  103— Majority  for  it,  4S. 
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FUDAT,  May  6.— The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  house  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  bouse  on  the  Catholic  Relief  bill 
imving  been  moved. 

Gen.  Qntcoyne  said,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
viewing  this  bill  In  conjunction  with  two  other 
measures  now  before  the  house.  They  all  ap- 
peared  to  be  component  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem.   With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  hills, 


which  was  intended  to  contract  the  number  of 
voters  in  Ireland,  if  the  principle  were  once 
conceded,  be  knew  not  where  It  would  end.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. Then  came  the  bill  for  the  support 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  When  application  of 
this  kind  was  made  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  public  money,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fona, 
necessary  to  procure  the  royal  sanction.  They 
bad  not,  however,  been  apprised  of  any  |«ch 
assent  having  been  given,  and  if  not,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Catholic  bill  i  one  flank  company  would  have 
retreated  without  firing  a  shot.  Ho  was  con- 
vinced that  T-lOths  of  the  population  of  this 
country  were  hostile  to  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  demise  of  that  house  most 
take  plaoe  in  a  very  short  time.  He  did  net 
make  this  remark  because  be  was  at  all  afraid 
of  a  dissolution  (hear,  and  laughter)  ;  he  had 
no  apprehensions  on  th«  subject,  but  it  was 
aaended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that 
trouble  he  and  all  men  were  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing; Would  not  a  new  Parliament  be  likefy 
to  call  upon  ministers  to  show  that  they  were 
borne  out  in  what  they  had  done  }  In  Ms  opi- 
nion, if  there  were  any  a|>pearance  of  this 
SBcasure  being  carried  throuch  the  Lords,  it 
would  become  the  doty  of  His  MajestT*s 
Ministers  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parilament 
forthwith.  Nothing  he  conceived,  could  bo 
more  unpopular  in  this  country  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hilt  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
support  to  the  priests.  From  every  thing  he 
heard  and  saw,  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
if  (he  house  pemfitted  the  bill  for  the  support 
of  the  priests  to  pass,  it  would  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences.  The  conduct 
of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  on  this 
occasion,  surprised  him  much.  He  had  called 
on  the  bouse,  very  property,  io  suppress  the 
fovonrito  Association  of  the  Catholics.  But  it 
was  most  extraordinary  that  he  should,  almost 
io  the  same  breath,  when  he  moved  the  third 
reading  of  that  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
put  d<mn  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  body,  intro- 
duce another,  admitting  to  the  highest  privileges 
in  the  state  the  very  persons  whose  conduct  had 
excited  so  much  apprehension.  How  could  hie 
learned  friend  reconcile  this  ?  He  wished  to 
know  to  what  extent  it  was  intended  they 
should  go  ?  '  If  the  people  of  England  were 
reconciled  to  this  bill  for  emancipaUng  the  Ca- 
tholics—if their  feelings  could  be  ascertained, 
and  those  feelings  were  favourable  to  it,  then 
the  measure  might  be  passed  wiib  safety. 
But,  as  they  knew  not  what  the  real  feelings  of 
the  people  were,  he  called  on  the  house  to 
pause.  If  they  did  not,  he  feared  they  would 
have  some  reason  io  rue  their  hasty  proceeding. 
It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee. 

Sir  7.  Leihbrtdge  said  that  this  bill  went  io 
repeal  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  every 
member  of  that  house  had  taken.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  the  terms  of  that  oath  were  In  the 
recollection  of  every  person  who  heard  hfm.* 
but  he  would  nevertteless  request  that  the  clerlL 
might  be  ordered  to  read  It  over  (the  clerk 
here  read  the  oatili  of  supremacy).  If,  then,  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  bill  befbre  the  house 
would  lead  them  to  violate  the  oath  which  had 
been  just  read,  he  need  not  say  what  would  be 
its  effect  on  all  hon.  members  who  looked  at 
this  subject  in  the  same  way  as  he  did.  There 
were  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  qnestioa 
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mlglrt  be  cotttemplftted.    The  int  was,  that 
every  mtmktir  wto  was  returned  to  tkat  home 
as  a  repfcsentative  of  the  people  of  England, 
eatered  it  apoo  the  condition,  implied  if  not  ex- 
pressed, that  he  would  preserve  the  British 
coBstitatioB  in  Church  and  State,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  to  oar  forefathers.     This  con- 
ditsoB  no  man  was  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of. 
The  persons  by  whom  these  hon.  members  had 
hcea  retnmed  were  well  aware  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  this  oath,  and  were  neither  so 
^faorani  nor  so  careless  about  it  as  they  had 
been  tepresonted  to  be,  but  were  sensibly  alive 
ta  the  coarse  which  was  now  proposed  to  the 
lr|ia]atitre  of  the  country.    The  other  point 
from  which  he  viewed  the  sohject,  was,  that  by 
a  direct  enactment,  the  house  would  recognize 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate.    It  was 
proposed  to  form  a  board  of  Catholic  bishops, 
who  were  beforehand  engaged  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  obey  in  all  respects  the  anthority    of.  the 
Church  of  Rome.    This  was  an  objection  which 
by  ne  argoment  could  the  house  get  over.    Ar- 
gsoMnts   Boigbt   be  used    against   it  with  so 
Bocb  ingenoity,  that  he  should  find  it  difficult, 
periwpa  impossible,  to  yiswer  them}  but  he 
denied  that  any  man  could  controvert  the  fact 
which   he  advanced.    There  was    in  the  verv 
outset  of    this   bill   a  curious    anomaly:    it 
talked  of  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  es- 
jsMiihnM  ntj  and  yet,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
it,  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  return  of  Ro- 
Bian  Catholic  members  for  Ireland.    Kow,  in 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  there  was  a  clause 
directly  against  the  return  of  any  such  member. 
This  was  a  point  which  the  house  could  in  no 
way  get  over.     The  preamble  asserted  that 
the  d^larations  in   the    oath  of  supremacy, 
related  only  to  matters  of  spiritual  and  religious 
belief,  and  not  to  the  allegiance  of  his  Mi^esty's 
sshjects.    The  truth  of  this  statement  could 
aot  be  -proved.     If  it  could,  why  were  Catholic 
■embers  not  now  sitting  there?     Why  was  it 
accessary  to  legisUte  for  them  at  all  ?    Did 
they  not  profess    and  he  gave  them  credit  for 
the  seal  and  sincerity  with  which  they  did  so— 
their  fuUt  In  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Rosw,  and  did  they  not  vow  lo  continue  that 
fiythto  their  death?    Their  allegiance,  then, 
was  divided.    But  the  allegiance  of  the  sub- 
jects af  these  realms  oaght  to  lie  entire,  and 
doe  to  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  who 
acknowledged  to  be  the  supreme  authority 
la  all  matters,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporaL 
What  sraa  the  oltjection  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
oath  of  saprrmacy  ?   It  was  only  for  one  word, 
to  wUck  they  eoald  not  agree.    And  did  the 
eaih  proposed  by  the  bill  before  the  house 
•—which  he  did  not  quarrel  with  because  it  was 
lightly  Winded— obviate  this  objection?  Had 
any  eC  thoae  persons  whose  evidence  had  been 
taken  as  coDclaslve  anthority  in  the  committees, 
been   asked  if   they    would   take  this  oath? 
He  believed  that  no  honourable  and  consci- 
entkNW    Catholic    coold   be    found    to    take 
it.     He  bad   read  throu|^    the  evidence  of 
Dv*   Doyle,   and    very  heavy    work  be  had 
CMnd  it  (a  laugh).     That  rev.    prelate  had 
haoB.  naked  if  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  obe- 
dience "to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  he  answered 
that  be  bad.    He  was  then  a»ked  if  he  recol- 
lected the  cooteats  .of  that  oatb,  and  be  an- 
■vered  that  he  did  not.    It  appeared  to  him 
ralhar  extraordinary  that  a  person  of  his  high 
In  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 


should  not  know  this.    He  had^  however,  pro- 
cnred  a  copy  of  an  oath,  which  he  believed  was 
taken  by   the  Catholic   clergy.     The   persons 
taking  it  swore    to  pay   entire  obedience  to 
their  Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
recovery  of  the  popedom  and  the  royalties  be- 
longing to  it  against  all  men— to  support  bis 
authority  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  aa 
far  as  was  ponible  to  make  other  persons  do 
so,  and  to  receive  as  conclusive  the  decisions  of 
the  ho^y  canons,  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
How  was  it  pos^ble  that  persons  who  bad  taken 
this  oath  could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  sub- 
stitute for  it  another,  which  in  every  word  and 
every  sentiment  was  opposed  to  it  >    This  con- 
sideration, if  it  were  the  only  one,  ^as,  in  his 
opinion,  so  important,  that  it  ought  to  influence 
the   boose  against  going  into  the  committee. 
With  regard   to  the   commission  of   Catholic 
bishops ;  in  all  the  previous  bills  of  a  similar 
natnre  security  bad  been  provided,  by  the  in* 
troduction  of    Protestant    councillors   among 
these  bishops  {  but  here  there  was  to  be  no 
control  over  them — ^not  even  by  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  himself.  Was  this  constitutional } 
Was  it  safe  or  expedient  that  this  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  bishops,  who 
bad  already  taken  an  oath  of  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope?    Was  this  like  the  wise 
and  cautious  proceedings  of  our  forefathers^ 
who,  after  they  had  established  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  the  nation,  provided   a 
sufficient  security  for  their  future  preservation  ? 
It  was  said  by  those  who  were  favourable  to 
this  measure,  by  way  of   inducing  others  to 
adopt  their  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  present  day  were  different  from 
those  of  other  times,  and  that  they  had  been  so 
much  altered  that  they  might  now  be  safely  ad- 
mitted t>  a  ftill  share  iu  the  advantages  of  the 
constitution.    If  a  careful  examination    were 
made  into  the  character  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, of  Spain,  and  of  France,  at  the  present 
day,  he  believed  the  house  would  come,  as  he 
had  done,  to  ouite  a  contrary  conclusion.    Al- 
though the  evidence  before  the  committees  had 
been  carefuHy  worded,  and  very  ably  given, 
let  any  dispassionate  man  look  at  it,  and  say  If 
the  bearinc  of  that  evidence  was  not  all  one 
way.    If  it  were  not,  he  (Sir  T.  Lethhrldge) 
had  read  It  Ignorantly,  and  with  pr^ndice,  aad 
had  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.    Lest  he 
should  be  said  to  misrepresent,  he  would  refer 
to  some  parts  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Doyle. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  nomi- 
nate to  benefices,  he  said  it  had  been  enjoyed 
since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  it  could 
not  now  be  taken  from  bis  Holiness.    This  was 
saying  a  good  deal :  but  he  cvoig  went  further, 
and  said  that  any  interference  of  a  Protestant 
Monarch  would  not  be  admitted  by  the  Catholic 
church.    There  was  also  a  passage  in  a  letter 
by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kildare 
Catholic  Rent  Association,  which    had  been 
written   coolly  nnd    deliberately.     He  said, 
**  the  spirit  of  the  Catholics  had  not  yielded 
under  oppression,  but  like  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  which  overhung  that  town 
(Kildare),  retained  their  venerable  and  ma- 
jestic appearance,  and  reminded  the  beholder 
that  it  had  once  been  great  and  free.    Although 
now  it  was  enslaved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  worth- 
less and  base  fection,  it  could  spare  from  its 
competence,  or  even  its  wretchedness,  a  part 
of  what  escaped  the  hand  of  the  despoiler/' 
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This  was  the  cool  expression  of  the  feefin^  of } 
the  right  reverend  doctor.  In  the  recent  in- 
stance of  a  petition  which  had  been  prepared 
at  Wetherby,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentlemair  of 
great  wealth  and  importance  bad  alluded  to  the 
profanation  of  the  churches  and  ablieys9  once 
Catholic,  and  uhicb  were  now  devoted  Co  the 
Protestant  worship.  Con  Id  it  be  doubted,  that 
if  thiif  gentleman  should  be  returned  to  Paf- 
llaihent,  he  would  propose  or  promote  any  mea- 
Kure  libicb  should  restore  things  to  their  anf  ient 
Mate  ?  The  hon.  member  then  quoted  a  passage 
from  the  preface  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  wrHten,  as  we 
nnderstood,  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Troy  in  1816, 
where  the  burning  of  all  heretical  boolcs,  parti- 
cularly the  English  Bible,  was  particnlarly  en- 
joined, and  wnere  the  prayers  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  said  to  be  no  better  than  the 
bowlings  of  wolves,  and  not  beard  in  Heaven. 
This  was  enough,  he  thought,  to  Sbow  the  house 
that  the  Catholics  of  1825  were  not  in  spirit 
whorty  differt'nt  from  those  of  1725;  he  would 
sny  with  an  hon.  member  who  was  cro^tKing  the 
lloor  (here  Sir  J.  Sebright  faappenei  to  be 
goiiTg  out  of  the  house,  and  loud  and  reltMtited 
chi'ers  followed  this  allusion),  that  be  tvas 
ashamed  to  see  the  House  of  Commont  dis- 
cussing the  Catholic  queAion  in  these  times 
(cheers).  He  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge)  was  asto- 
niiifaed  at  their  doing  so;  and  be  wondered, 
that  in  these  times  any  ministers  woald  dare 
— he  did  not  mean  this  in  a  personal  sense — to 
bi>ing  forward  a  measure,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  abrogate  the  secnrifics  which  hkd  been 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
(hear,  hear).  He  felt  that  he  had  said  more 
than  he  ought  (a  laugh),  and  be  thanked  the 
faotise  for  their  indulgence.  He  felt  it  to  be  a 
doty  to  protest  against  the  vicious  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  the  violation  of  the  solemn  oath 
which  it  would  occasion.  Oaths  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  general.  He  had  taken 
an  oath  to  perform  his  duty;  and  he  never 
wonld  take  an  oath  which  be  afterwards  in- 
tended to  alter  or  violate.  He  could  say,  in 
spirit  with  the  Ute  beloved  Monarch,  who  pre- 
ceded the  |vre«ent,  that  **  he  was  ready  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne,  be  was  ready  to  descend 
to  the  cottage,  he  was  ready  to  lay  his  Nock 
npon  the  Aead— (here  loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
hekr,  hettrl  interrtipted  the  hon.  member 
for  n  considerable  time.  After  silence  had  been 
restored,  be  proceeded,  receiving  much  atten- 
tion from  th&  bonse).^*'  He  was  ^ady  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne — ^be  was  re^dy  to  descend 
lo  the  cottage—he  was  ready  to  lay  bis  bead 
upon  the  block,  but  be  was  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  oaths  he  bad  taken."  So  be  (Sir  T. 
Lethbridge)  would  say ;  be  was  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  oath  of  supremacy  be  had  taken, 
before  this  house  a&d  all  the  country. 

Mr.  P(tel  said,  It  was  hardly  nefeetsafy  for  him 
to  state  that  he  acqoiesised  in  M  proposition 
that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  only 
because  be  Would  have  Another  opportunity  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  bouse  on  this  question. 
His  objection*  to  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, were  strengthened  by  the  tote  to  which 
the  bouse  bad  come  on  a  former  bight,  and  by 
which  they  were  pledged  to  make  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (hear). 

Mr.  Butler  Cteri^e  said  it  was  fanpostible  that 
Ireland  conid  remain  in  its  present  state.  Undec 
present   circumstances    nobody  Would  invest 


capital  in  If-el^nd;  nobody  wtfnid  Hve  ill  It 
whi  eoaid  it  void  It  If  the  bill  b^fbre  the 
boane  were  passed,  he  was  convinced  that  Go- 
vernment might  withdraw  terery  soldier  from 
Ireland.  Ireland  would  then  be  fcept  quiet 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Catholics  themselves. 

Col.  Trench  was  of  opinion,  that  the  un- 
happy situAtion  of  Ireland  had  resulted  fhm 
the  system  of  uiisgovernment  which  bad  long 
prevailed  in  that  country.  That  system  had, 
however,  been  altered  i  the  good  Seed  was 
sown,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
crop  should  be  reaped  directly.  Captial  to  a 
large  amount  had,  he  knew,  been  carried  into 
that  country;  that  capital  would  produce  in- 
dustry, and  industry  would  produce  tran- 
quillity. He  opposed  Catholic  Binancipation, 
because  in  Ireland  the  immense  mass  of  rbe 
people  was  in  an  ignoivnt  and  degraded  state, 
and  were  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
prie-»thood,  whom  he  believed  to  be  dtrectf  d, 
in  their  tarn,  by  political  feelidgK.  The 
Catholics  wbuld  not  be  content  with  whnt 
Parliament  would  give  them ;  tliey  would 
never  be  content  until  they  obtained  posse^iion 
of  supreme  power  (beai^.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  admit  tlio  Catholics  to  the  privilege  of  a 
silk  gown,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
but  he  would  exclude  them  from  the  sacred 
circle  of  the  Protostsmt  constitution. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  tbtt  whole  bouBSt  Mr.  Maedcnald  ia 
the  chair. 

The  btU  having  been  read  a  first  and  second 
time. 

The  speaker  said,  noibing  whieh  be  had  beard 
or  read  had  relieved  his  mind  from  the  serions 
apprehensions  with  which  it  was  lilted. with 
regard  to  this  great,  and,  as  he  thought,  mosc 
dangerous  measure  (hear,  hear).  However 
painful  it  might  be  to  him  to  ditfer  from  the 
majority  of  the  house — to  diifer  ftvm  those  on 
whose  opinions  he  in  almost  every  case  placcil 
thb  greatest  reltabce ;  and  above  all,  notwith- 
standing be  felt  that  the  course  he  was  now 
pursuing  was  a  great  evil,  and  to  be  j>istified 
only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  still  feeling 
that  a  question  of  thhi  kuul  admittod  of  no 
compromise,  so  long  as  he  retained  His  consci- 
ehtions  objections  to  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation, be  should  be  ashamed  -of  himself  if 
he  did  not  declare  them.  He  had  l>eea 
anxious  not  to  remain  silent  vrith  regard  to  the 
present  bill,  the  ual^  public  .measure  with 
which  he  had  interferrud  siaco  he  had  had  tie 
honour  to  fill  the  chair  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  H,  Pamell  took  that  opportaniiy  of  ob- 
serving that  the  hon.  member  fot  SomeraetsMre 
(Sir  T.  Leibbridge),  in  reading  the  <lalb  takea 
by  Roman  Catholic  bisliops,  haA  omitted  a 
▼eiy  important  passage^  in  wbkfa  tbby  statril 
that  their  relations  with  the  Pope  could  in  ate 
way  sliake  their  obedience  to  the  Kbig  aad 
Royal  Family  ;  what  appeared  la  be  the  oH-. 
jectioilable  parts  of  the  oath,  bad  boim  explain- 
ed  to  be  harmless  by  high  GathoUc  autboritiea. 
The  words  utUoo  nuo  ertUne  were  iairoduced 
to  separate  the  spiritual  obedience  wfaitb  tise 
Catholics  owed  to  the  Pope,  from  that  whicii 
fliey  owed  to  their  Sovereign.  * 

On  the  motion  of  an  hon.  meniber,  that  the 
form  of  the  Catholic  oath  should  be  atteaded 
by  substituting  the  words  *'  present  Protostaat 
Church  Establishment,"  .for  **  present  Charcfa 
Establishment," 
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lb;PMk0<f  objected  to  the  altoratlon,  on 
the  groond  that  casuivts  mi|^t  call  it  an  ad- 
nudoo  that  there  was  lome  other  e«tabIUbed 
cburrli,  besides  the  Protestant,  existiof  in 
Eo^laod.  Tbe  oath  already  called  for  a  dis- 
avowal by  tbe  Catholics  of  doctrines  which  no 
mao  in  his  senws  could  suspect  them  of  ejiter- 
taioingf.  But  in  the  g^ear  18S1,  the  Catholic 
advocates  had  been  taunted  by  their  adver- 
saries for  not  employinf  tbe  fnU  and  formal 
oatli  provided  in  the  year  1793 ;  and,  in  order 
to  MLtisfy  lis  far  as  possible  all  scruples,  that 
oath  of  1793  wm  new  returned  tq. 

Mr.  Ptel  concurred  in  tbinkinf  the  addition 
vi  tbe  word  *^  Protestant"  soperfluonti  and 
stH}  further  as  to  the  needlessness  of  many  of 
the  disavowals  called  for  by  the  oath.  He 
could  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
Catholic,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  svr ear  that  he 
would  not  destroy  or  mnrder  any  person  upder 
the  plea  of  that  person's  beinf  a  heretic 

Mr.  Brpugkam  said,  fhat  i^  oath  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  only  bv  those  who  were 
called  to  exercise  some  public  function.    Some 
hon.  niembers  objected  to  the  oath  as  an  in- 
suficient  security,  while  an  abnolvin^  power 
'  was  retained  by  the  Pope.    But  what  other 
fecurity  bad  theyat  piesent  besides  that  oath 
(bear,  hear)  ?    What  was  there  to  hinder  his 
Warned  friend,  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  coming^ 
iuto  the  boose  at  the  present  day  but  an  oath  ? 
There  were  many  parts  of  Ireland — he  would 
not  name  them,  lest  he  should  give  alarm  to 
some  of  the  Irish  members — at  all  events  there 
were  places  in  England,  where,  if  Mr.  O'Con- 
BeU  presented  himself  as  a  candidate*  his  elec- 
tion would  be  certain..    What  was  it  that  pre- 
vented bim,  but  an  Mith  (hear,  hear)  ?    *'  Oh, 
buL,^*  said  the  opponents  of  this  hill,  **  tbe 
Pope  piay  absolve  him  from  that  O^tb.**  *^  No," 
replied  Mr-  p\Conn^ll,  ^^  T  do  uot  believe  that 
be  «r  any  other  autbgrity  has  that  power,  end 
tlH'refqrf  1  will  stay  put  of  Parltsmentf  be- 
( aaae  I  cannot  conscientiously  take  it"  (cheers). 
To  doubt  tbe  obligation  of  these  paths  on  Ca- 
thnlirs  was.  one  <^  tlhie  nost  marvellous  In- 
aCQuccf  f|f  bumfin    incomisteAcy :     Why,  the 
iiiiug  iKas  quite  plain,  and  he  did  not  despair 
pf  making    it    undcrsU^Ml  eves  by  the  ban. 
■^mber  for   Bristol  (Mf.  Brtftit),    who  had 
HMiiefaow  or  other  got  bis  bead  fiUrj)  with  all 
fws  of  ejjTtraqrdinary  pr^udiceii  on  this  nb- 
ject  (cbeera).    The  hon.  mf  mb^r,  however »  nod 
kifl  conaoft  the  member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  Sum- 
srr),   wpo  sailed   together  on  this  question, 
turned  round  and  said  this  was  not  sulKcientfy 
Mroof  as  a  security.    Why,  in  the  name  of 
Meatea,  or  he  would  $ay,  as  perbai**  some- 
thiag  of  greater  weight  with  those  who  were 
BOW  BO  mnch  alarmed  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  establishmeat,  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
I>aigeiiiui  biips^lf  (cheers  fmd  laughter),  what 
tecarUy    could  they  have   greater  than  that 
which  ibey  already  possessed  ?  What,  he  would 
repeat,  prevented  the  Catholic  from  coming 
■tte  ParUament  withoat  the  intervention  of 
any  bill^  but  his  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
eatb,  and  his  cojosequent  ujrwiUiogness  to  take 
one  from  which  be  knew  be  could  not  be  ab- 
solved (be^u't  hear)?      For  bis  own  part,  be 
*vaa  not  anxious  for  any  oath,  because  he  did 
not  believe  any  snch  security  necessary  ;  but 
he  coaaented  to  an  eutb  being  embodied  in  the 
bill,  because  be  kiiew  that  he  bad  to  conciliate 
prejadicoe. 


The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

To  the  next  clause^  providing  that  no  Ca- 
tholic bhould  be  eligible  to  he  Lord  Lieutenanit 
or  Lrrd  Deputy  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Robertson  nroposed  as  an  amendment 
the  following  voros : — ^  Or  of  being  returned 
as  member  to  serve  in  parliament  n>r  any  of 
the  Universities  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England  and  Scotland." 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  clause  con- 
taining the  regulations  touching  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  deans  of  &e  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Broughamy  after  reading  the  following 
words  of  the  clause,  **  And  whereas  it  is  ex  - 
pedient  that  snch  precautions  should  be  taken, 
in  respect  of  persons  in  holy  orders  professing 
the  Roman.  Catholic  religion,  who  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  elected,  nonUnated,  or  a  p. 
pom  ted  to  the  exercise  or  discharge  of  epis- 
copal  duties  or  functions  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  in  Ireland,  or  to  the  duties  or  func- 
tions of  a  dean  in  the  said  churrh,  as  that  no 
snch  person  sliall  at  any  time  hereafter  assume 
the  exercise  or  discharge  of  any  such  duties  or 
functions  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
part  thereof,  whose  loyalty  and  peaceable 
conduct  shall  not  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, as  hereinafter  provided,"  wished  to 
add  to  them  these  words — *^  And  whereas,  it  is 
fit  and  requuute  to  regulate  the  intercoori>e  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  this  realm  and  tbe  see  of 
Rome,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  his  Majeaty,  his  heirs  and 
auccessorji,  by  tioo  several  coumiasions,  to  be 
iflsued  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  such  persons  in  holy  orders 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
exercising  episcopul  duties  or  fuuctions  in 
Ireland,  as  bis  Majesty,  bis  heirs,  and  auc- 
cessors  shall  think  fit  to  be  commissioners  under 
the  act  for  the  two  purposes  before-mentioned* 
and  that  the  person  first  named  in  tbe  said 
commissions  should  be  the  president  thereof."* 
As  he  had  before  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
he  recommended  these  securities,  he  should  not 
now  repeat  them*  The  objection  to  tbia  pro- 
vision was,  that  by  agreeing  to  it  the  house 
would  legalize  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope.  He  asserted  that  the  house  would  do 
no  such  thing ;  it  would  merely  regulate  the 
existence  of  that  which  had  existed  for  many 
years,  in  spite  of  its  enactments.  That  tbo 
Pope  exercised  spiritual  authority  in  this 
country  could  not  be  denied.  Por  instance,  if 
tbe  Pope  were  to  ordain  him  a  priest  (a  laugh)« 
and  the  King  were  to  appoint  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  (a  laugh) — one  of  tbe 
most  lucrative  appoihtments,  by  the  bye,  in  his 
gifts,  and  the  best  trade  of  all  now  going 
(laughter)— he  would  be  entitled  to  become  a 
bishop  per  taittmij  and  would  not  require  ordi- 
nation from  any  person  qualified  to  confer  it 
in  the  English  church. 

Mr.  Peel  baid,  that  Bishop  Horsley  drew 
a  distinction  between  the  difierent  authorities 
exercised  by  tbe  Pope  of  Rome,  whicd  well 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  house.  He  ad- 
mitted the  Pope  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
he  had  liberty  to  confer  degrees  within  his  owe 
jurisdiction  ;  but  he  denied  that  the  Pope  had 
any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this  country.  Tbe 
p  oposcd  provision  he  (Mr.  P.)  esteemed  worie 
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tbao  nvgatory*  Vo  oMectlon  which  he  felt  td 
the  remoTal  of  the  Catholic  difiabilities  wonid 
be  removed  by  the  eiistence  of  snch  fecari- 
tief.  If  any  i^eot  would  f et  op  and  say  that 
tbeie  leconties  woald  be  effectual  secvritiet 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  he  would 
waive  the  objection  which  he  now  felt  to  tbem  { 
bat  he  objected  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  irapoeed  on  tlie  Crown  an  obligation  to 
appoint  two  permanent  comminionB,  composed 
exclusively  of  eccledastica.  Besides,  they 
provided  that  if  the  bull,  dispensation,  or  other 
document  received  from  Rome  were  of  an  in- 
nocent nature,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  parties 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  did  not  provide 
for  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  it  should  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  dangerous  description.  There 
was  no  penalty  attached  to  any  bishop  who 
should  exercise  episcopal  fonctbns  without 
havioe  received  such  a  certificate  as  was  men- 
tioneu  in  the  present  clause.  Add  to  this,  no 
commissioner  would  like  to  impeach  a  man 
of  didoyalty  who  had  not  been  convicted  of 
some  disloyal  act  There  was  nothing  more 
vague  than  the  ideas  attached  to  the  words 
loyal  and  disloyal;  and  be  would  therefore 
wish  to  know  what  construction  the  learned 
gent,  intended  to  put  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Fbinkett  would  have  no  obiection  to 
throwing  these  securities  overboard,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  ensure  the  company  of  his  rt. 
hon.  friend  to  the  conclusion  of  his  voyage; 
but  as  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  such  a 
hope,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  abandonment  of 
these  securities  would  deprive  him  of  the  sup- 
port  of  several  of  the  crew  with  whom  he  was 
then  embarked,  he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  at 
all  hazards.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
these  securities  effectual  and  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  bill.  It  was  known  that  Catho- 
lics lived  under  the  spiritual  control  of  their 
priests— were  iofiuenced  by  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  their  political  conduct,  and  were,  by 
means  of  their  priests,  in  constant  connexion 
with  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  held  it  to  be  no 
inconsiderable  security,  that  when  the  people 
were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  their 
priesthood,  that  priesthood  should  be  bronrht 
into  connexion  with  the  state,  and  should  give 
to  it  full  assurance  of  its  peaceful  and  loyal 
behaviour.  The  objection  that  loyalty  was  a 
vague  term  might  have  had  some  weight,  sup- 
posing they  bad  been  framing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  punish  a  want  of  loyalty.  In  that  case 
it  might  nave  been  necessary  to  deflne  clearly 
the  meaning  of  loyalty  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  crime  which  was  concealed  under 
a  want  of  it ;  but  in  the  present  case,  no  such 
niceness  of  language  was  required.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  securities  of  the  present  bill 
were  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  introduced  in  1831.  By  the  bill  of 
1821,  the  commission  was  to  consist  of  certain 
prelates,  certain  laymen,  and  certain  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  By  the  present  bill,  no  laymen, 
nor  ministers  of  the  Crown,  would  be  admitted 
into  It,  but  it  would  consist  eiclusively  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  He  considered  the 
Sdcurity  of  the  present  bill  to  be  equally  good 
with  the  securities  of  the  bill  of  1821.  He 
ihould  not  have  suggested  any  change  In  those 
pecurities,  if  it  had  not  been  his  duty  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  such  measures  as  would 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation s  and  he  was  iufprmed,  on  good  autho> 


rity,  that  to  a  commission  of  dils  nature  n6 
part  of  it  would  object.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were 
good  subject»»were  honest  men  whose  oaths 
could  be  relied  on ;  if  that  were  admitted,  was 
it  not  a  great  security  that  the  Crown  should 
be  allowed  to  select  individuals  from  their 
body,  by  whose  certificate  it  could  be  assured 
that  every  person  enrolled  amongst  thehr  number 
was  a  loyal  subject,  and  not  only  that  he  was  a 
loyal  subject,  but  that  his  nominatloo  had  been 
domestic  and  had  not  proceeded  from  the  Pop^, 
or  from  any  foreign  power.  Domestic  nomi- 
nation had  been  considered,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  these  discussions,  as  a  security 
equal  to  a  direct  veto  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  ready  to 
grant  domestic  nomination  without  a  murmur, 
whereas  the  veto  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  Crown  without  great  difiiculty,  and  perhaps 
not  without  entering  Into  an  express  eoneordat 
with  the  Pope.  Bven  if  the  quesUon  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  could  not  be  carried,  he  should 
consider  an  arrangement  of  this  natare  to  be 
highly  essential  to  the  security  of  the  eBpire, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  claose  was  then  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  clause  fbr  regulating  the  receptfon 
of  bulls  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 

Sir  Frtrndi  Omnunmeg  complained  that  the 
homage  paid  to  these  bolls  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged— it  was  contrary  to  the  second  com- 
mandment, which  prohibited  idolatry  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  hon.  gint.  Siat 
he  miij^t  retire  to,  or  rather  continue  bis  night's 
rest  (a  laugh),  without  any  fears  upon  that 
head — ^for  these  bulls  were  not  the  animals 
with  horns,  that  were  sometimes  calculated  to 
scare  a  man,  but  quiet  and  inoffensive  bolls 
upon  paper  (a  laugh),  which  were  merely  re> 
ceived  by  the  Catholics  with  some  pious  tokens 
of  adoration  and  respect 

This  clausebeinga|preed40y  the  bovae  resumed. 

Ekctt'oe  Franchise. 

MoNDAT,  Mat  9.— Mr.  lAtUeUm  mored, 
that  the  bouse  do  resolve  Itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  for  regulating  the  Elective 
franchise  in  Ireland.  The  question  having 
been  put, 

Mr.  OrofloM  entered  his  protest  agaJast  the 
bill,  as  one  of  the  most  unjust  and  unconstlta^ 
tional  measures  ever  brought  under  the  coaBi<. 
deration  of  Parliament.    He  was  astonished 
diat  the  House  of  Commons  should  appear  dis- 
posed  to  pass  the  bill  without  information, 
when  the  gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland 
themselves    entertained    the    most   opposite 
opinions  with  regard  to  it.    If  the  house  dis- 
trusted the  Catholics,  why  did  they  propose  to 
grant  tbem  emancipation  ?    It  was  said  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  value  their  pri- 
vilege.   That,  however,  was  not  true ;  and  if 
It  were,  they  would  not  deserre  emancipation. 
By  passing  the  bill,  the  house  would  involve 
themselves  in  a  system  of  legblation  which 
would  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequencesL 

Mr.  V,  Fiitgerald  said,  that  so  far  frbm  com- 
promising any  eiisting  popular  rights,  the 
present  measure  went  to  confirm  them,  Inas- 
much as  no  new  votes  could  now  be  created. 
He  wished,  however,  to  make  the  bin  a  mea- 
sure of  general  reform;  and  be  objected, 
therefore,  to  that  clause  which  exempted  one 
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clait  of  TMen,  tlie  forty  sliiUiiig  fee-tiraple 
frediolden,  from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Lttlie  FoaUr  tud,  that  if  the  bill  poned 
in  ifs  pretest  ibape,  they  would  only  pass  from 
ooe  vcheoM  of  rravdulent  Totiog  to  another. 
Laadlorda  would  merely  five  tl^  tenant  dis- 
franchised by  the  present  bill  a  fee-simple  in 
the  wretched  cottage  which  he  inhabited,  and 
M  constitate  him,  afresh,  to  all  intents  and 
parpoaeif  an  eflicient  voter }  the  slight  pecu- 
niary loM  SQStained  by  the  givinf  up  of  the 
ro4lago  lieiof  made  up  by  an  additional  rent- 
charge  laid  npon  the  land. 

Mr.  AsflMMi  said^  that  the  three  bills  respect- 
iag  Cmtholie  Emancipation,  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  were  so 
blended  together,  that  it  appoared  to  him  that 
he  conld  not  vote  for  one  of  them  without 
voting  for  them  all.  He  was  upon  principle 
decidedly  opposed  to  tlie  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  CalhollcB ;  and  as  the  bill  then  before  the 
honsa  was  merely  introduced  to  promote  the 
soccess  of  the  former  bill,  he  should  five  his  vote 
agaiast  it,  though  he  considered  it  in  itself  a 
wise  meaaare.  He  would  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion to  901.,  which  would  prevent  the  system  of 
fraud  aad  perjury  now  existing,  and  would  in- 
troduce into  Ireland  what  was  much  wanted — 
namely,  a  substantial  yeomanry,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  higiiest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
commuaity,  in  defence  of  British  liberty. 

Mr.  HunUj  in  olyecting  to  this  bill,  begged 
to  state,  that  it  did  not  In  the  slightest  eitent 
alter  the  principles  of  that  support  which  he 
had  ever  felt  disposed  and  determined  to  afibrd 
to  the  great  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation.   But  bad  the  substance  of  this  mea- 
sure been  introduced  as  a  clause  into  the  bill 
lor  the  Eamncipation  of  tht  Roman  Catholics, 
he  wonid  rather  have  voted  against  that  great 
hill  itself,  while  it  possessed  any  such  contents, 
than  support  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  so  large  a  class  of  the  people,  as 
this  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  forty  shilling 
freefaoidei'i  franchise  went  to  effect   (hear). 
There  was  no  evidence  before  Parliament  of  a 
■atare  to  be  relied  on— that  could  at  all  justify 
or  bear  out  the  recital  of  the  abuses  which  were 
said  to  render  this  bill  necessary.    Every  ques- 
lioa  which    was    addressed  to  the    witnesses 
before  the  committee  was  put  in  this 
Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
such   a    measure,    provided    we    gave    you 
such    aaotlier?" — mal^inf    Emancipation,   as 
it   were,   the    alternative.      This   was    alto- 
gether uufur,   and  he   should    move  for  the 
appointment    of    a    committee,    to    inquire 
iMo  the  teal  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
IrelaBd  (hear).    In  the  case  of  Grampound,  for 
example,  where  it  was  a  question  to  disfran- 
only  between  50   and   60   electors,  it 
I  be  remembered   what  reluctance    the 
had  shewn  to  begin  any  measure  of  this 
kiady  aad  tlie  remedy  provided  was  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  thousands  who  had  not  ei\joyed 
it  beiore  (bear,  hear).    Was  it  fair  to  visit  the 
forty  aUlling  freeholders  of  Ireland  «iith  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  and  not  to  extend  the  same 
limitation  to  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  of 
Engiand?    If  there  were  any  one  principle 
whirh  snore  than  another  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  reform 
of  Parliament,  it  was  the  further  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  i  and  upon  that  principle 
be  now  called  on  all  the  advocates  of  Parlia- 


mentary reform  to  oppose  this  obnoxious  bill 
(bear).    It  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what 
an  extent  the  principle  of  such  a  measure  might 
be  carried.    Was  Parliament  to  deprive,  upon 
charges  by  no  means  satisfactorily  or  to  a  suf- 
ficient eitent    established,  the  many    of  thu 
elective  right,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  few  ? 
Want  of  political  virtue  was  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  poor ;  on  the  contrary  the  rich  were 
much  more  prone  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  public:  the  poor  exhibited  much  more  in- 
dependence than  it  was  usual    to  give  them 
credit  for.     Before  they  advanced  a  step  fur- 
ther in  the  present  business,  let  the  house  ob- 
tain the  information  which  it  was  necessary   to 
possem  on  the  matters  recited  in  the  bill ;  and 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  abuses  charged 
did  exist,  let  Parliament  endeavour  to  correct 
them,  and  instead  of  abolishing  the  franchise  of 
the  forty  shilling;  freeholders,  teach  them  to 
exercise  it  with  more  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  for  Ireland.    They   ought   not   to 
blame  the  people  of  Ireland  for  being  under 
the  influence  of  their  landlords,  but  to  punish 
the  landlords  for  exerting  that  influence  in  the 
shape  of  terror  to  procure  an  unwilliuf  vote. 
The  same  influence  was  universally  exercised 
in  England  and  in  the  same  way.    He  begged 
in  conclusion  to  move  '*  That  a  select  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  what  foults  and 
abuses  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
any  and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  same**  (hear,  hear). 

Col.  Johnson  seconded  this  amendment.  He 
had  been  stationed  for  a  long  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  witnessed  many  elections  in  that 
country ;  but  he  did  not  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed such  abuses  as  were  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the 
Irish  forty  shilling  freeholders.  The  measure 
before  the  house  was  a  wanton  violation  of 
popular  rights,  for  all  the  evils  which  it  pre- 
tended to  remedy  might  be  obviated  by  takinj^ 
the  votes  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Martin  (of  Gal  way)  observed  it  had 
been  said  that  on  the  present  occasion  Irish 
members  particularly  were  to  be  listened  to ; 
but  they  were  the  very  last  men  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  be  listened  to  (a  laugh).  He 
himself  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  be 
listened  to  (a  laugh)  on  this  subject.  AH  Irish 
members  were  here  incredible  witnesses.  He 
could  easily  understand  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  90  or  40  Irish  members,  the  bill  should 
be  a  favourite  bill  $  for  as  it  went  to  disfran- 
chise so  many  freeholders,  the  effect  would  be 
that  gentlemen,  instead  of  having  to  canvass  a 
whole  county,  containing  some  thousands  of 
electors,  would  have  to  canvass  10  or  SO  free 
holders.  He  compared  the  bill  to  the  nostrum 
of  a  French  quack,  who  professed  to  cure  the 
tooth-ache.  His  patient  took  the  medicine  till 
every  tooth  drqpped  out  of  his  head,  the  sound 
as  well  as  the  decayed  teeth.  There  followed 
a  process  in  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation,  and  the 
matter  was  gravely  pleaded.  The  judge  was 
of  opinion  that  the  patient  had  been  robbed  and 
deluded.  The  quack  defended  himself  by  the 
tcrmsof  his  contract.  He  had  undertaken,  he 
said,  to  cure  the  tooth-ache,  and  that  he  had 
done.    The  preservation  of  the  teeth  was  no 

fart  of  the  bargain.    This  was  the  policy  of  the 
ill.    He  supported  the  bill,  but  it  was  with 
reluctance:  it  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
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EmaDcipation.  He  had  penoaded  himself  of 
the  propriety  'of  doinf  a  litUe  wroof ,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtainini^  a  great  good. 

Mr.  5.  Rice  said,  it  appeared  lo  him,  that 
ivben  the  deficiency  of  evidence  was  com- 
plained  of,  (be  contents  of  the  minutes  were 
strangely  overlooked.  He  approved  of  this 
bill,  because  be  was  a  friend  to  Parliampnlary 
reform.  It  would  effectually  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  real  constituents.  There  was  no  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  England  as  to  this  subject. 
The  la^  was  the  same :  the  practice  was  dif- 
ferent. 'TI|e  bill  would  cure  the  evils  of  nun^- 
bcrs  and  ppyerty.  Not  thpt  he  objected  to 
thffse  quf^iltie^  in  a  SQqnd  body  of  cpfistituents ; 
bpt  only  where  they  made  parties  exercising 
tj|e  franchise  more  wretched  find  dependent 
t^^  they  would  l^e  if  thfy  bad  no  such  privi- 
lege. From  |he  evidence  of  Judge  Day,  Af r. 
O  Connell,  Mr.  0*Connor,  Coloppl  Curricand 
Cjeneral  Curke,  it  appeared  that  the  raising 
of  the  oualfGcatlon  to  IQl.  would  not  abolish 
one  good  voiq.  It  would  also  tend  to  ipake  the 
gentry  reside  in  Ireland:  they  would  not  then 
be  able,  as  now,  to  command  votes  at  pleasure ; 
iosteaa  of  ^riving  men  up  to  the  hustings,  they 
ii|U8t  solicit  theqv  This  would  nmke  them  at- 
tentive to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  would  crei^te  something  Uke  public  opinion 
in  Ireland.  It  would  be  a  different  considera- 
tion if  the  bill  touched  the  votes  of  fee-simple. 
Had  this  bill  gone  to  affect  them  in  any  degree, 
he  would  not  have  supported  ir.  It  only  went 
to  leaseholds  of  a  very  questionable  nature. 

Mr.  MTSaghten  opposed  the  bill  altogether, 
as  it  went  to  disfranchise  innocent  men  and 
posterity,  and  left  the  rogues  who  had  com- 
mitted the  fault  unpunished.  The  freeholders 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent. 

Lord  JifiUam  intended  to  support  the  bill,  less 
on  the  ground  qf  its  own  value  than  f^om  its 
connexion  with  the  greater  f  nd  ulterior  mea- 
sure. Its  merits  had,  he  thought,  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated,  but  the  independence  of 
forty  shilling  freeholders  had  been  pcirhaps  not 
less  over-rated.  The  hon.  tnember  for  Orford, 
for  iubtance,  bad  home  witness  to  the  freedom 
of  voters  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  yet,  the 
circumstances  lender  which  that  hon.  gent 
spoke^  farmed  a  carious  commentary  upon  his 
assertion.  Tbe  hon.  member  (Mr.  M'Naghten) 
bad,  until  lately,  himself  represented  a  consi- 
derable county  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  at 
present,  he  appeared  sitting  lor  a  small  bo- 
rough on  the  eastern  co^t  of  England  9  and 
how  was  this  change  to  be  accounted  for? 
Simply  by  an  instance  of  the  independence  of  the 
electors  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  sat  for  the 
cqanty  of  Antrim,  until  a  certain  member  of  a 
certain  illastrious  family  (Lord  Yarmouth) 
came  of  age.  That  noble  personage  then  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  uncontrolled  free* 
holders  of  Antrim,  and  the  honourable  member 
was  transfeiTed  to  a  borough,  the  property  of 
the  family  of  that  noble  personage — ^to  wit,  the 
borough  of  Orford  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
Vbat  he  (Lrfurd  Milton)  desired  was  to  pre- 
vent these  transfers  in  future. 

Mr.  litNaghtm  said  that  the  noble  lord  was 
in  entice  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  matter  to  which  he  had  addressed  himself 
(laughter).  He(Mr.M'N.)had  ceased  to  be  mem- 
ber fur  the  country  of  Antrim  in  1819,  from  mo- 
tives  wluch  were  understood  by  himself  (hear. 
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aad  laughter),  but  which  were  yery  different 
from  those  which  the  noble  lord  meant  to  insi- 
nuate (great -laughter). 

The  house  thep  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were — For  the  amendfnent,  d3 — Against  it,  168 
— Minority,  115. 

Mr.  I^amhton  declared  that  if  the  bill  before 
the  house,  and  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics, were  to  be  considered  as  necessarily  con- 
nected, his  mind  was  made  up  that  he  should 
vote  against  the  latter, 

Mr.  /fobhoute  entreated  bis  bon.  friend 
Mr.  Lambton),  to  recpn^jder  what  he  had 
U9t  said.  He  thought  that  as  his  hon.  friend 
ad  made  his  opinions  known  on  the  disfran- 
chisement bill,  he  might  still  continue  Us  sup- 
port to  the  great  measure  of  Cattiolic  Emanci- 
£ation.  It  would  be  pniy  pluylng  into  the 
ftnds  of  the  antagonists  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  to  vote  against  that  measure,  l^ecaose 
it  was  coupled  in  appearance  with  one  nof  so 
agreeable  to  his  feeUogs, 

Mr.  Hume  declared  that  he  would  rather  vote 
against  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
than  support  it,  coupled  with  the  bQI  for  dis- 
franchisement. 

Mr>  Brougham  s  The  hon.  ipember  for  Durham 
could  not  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the 
objections  which  applied  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  bouse.  But  he  conjured  his  hon. 
friend,  and  those  who  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion,  by  the  political  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  them — by  the  love  they  bore  to 
their  country — ^he  called  on  them  by  their  sense 
of  public  and  private  duty — not  to  pursue  the 
course  which  they  had  stated  their  intention  of 
adopting.  He  hoped  to  be  listened  to  by  them 
while  he  told  them  the  reason  why  they  should 
not  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  pro- 
posed. If  they  did  oiot  vote  for  the  Catholic 
question,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  they 
did  not  act  under  the  influence  of  their  own 
opinions — that  they  were  not  free  agents  (hear). 
It  would  appear  that  they  did  not  declare 
themselves  tor  or  against  the  measure,  because 
they  were  in  their  own  minds  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  vote  for  or  against  it  No  s  it 
would  be  seen  that  they  voted  for  the  bill  on 
one  day,  because  they  approved  of  its  prioci-^ 
pie,  and  opposed  it  on  another,  becaqise  a  mea- 
sure was  introduced  that  was  not  conne^cted 
with  it — ^because  the  house  had  sanctioned  that 
measure,  and  adopted  an  opinion  contrary  to 
theirs  (hear).  If  be  were,  on  account  of  tbe 
freeholders*  bill,  to  vote  against  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  bill,  he  should  be  voting  against 
his  own  conviction,  on  one  question,  ror  no 
other  reason  but  because  on  another  questioo 
the  house  differed  from  him  in  opinion  (hear). 
He  called  on  those  hon.  members  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  adopt  another  line  oT 
conduct  to  re-consider  their  opinion^.  He  did 
not  wish  them  to  say  a  single  word  to-nigbt  i 
but  he  coigured  them  by  to-morrow  night  to 
turn  the  subject  in  their  minds — to  consult  (beir 
feelings — to  awaken  their  better  judgment;  if 
they  did  so,  he  felt  the  most  confident  hopes 
th%t  his  appeal  would  be  attended  with  success 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  the  lajit  claose  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  house  was  so  intimately  con^ 
nected  with  the  Emancipation  biU,  that  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing-. 
They  could  not,  it  was  provided,  pass  the  one 
without  the  other  (bear,  ht^ar).     Now,  as  he 
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ironld  iBtaA  mtfier  tlmt  the  forty  shilling  free- 
boldm  aiiodld  retain  the  right  of  voting,  with- 
out die  Catholic  Relief  bill  being  passed,  than 
that  ihej  alionld  he  disfranchised,  in  order  (hat 
CatboMc  Emancipation  should  be  carried,  he 
conld  not  give  his  vote  to  the  latter  measare, 
proceedbg  as  it  did  in  conjunction  with  Chat 
which  struck  him  as  being  exeeedingly  unjust. 
Not  even  the  threatened  displeasure  of  any  of 
tfaoie  with  whom  be  bad  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
ofiiniofl.  He  said  this  with  pain ;  for  no 
man  could  give  up  long  establidied  friendships 
without  feelings  of  pain.  His  learned  friend 
said,  he  could  throw  out  of  his  consideration 
the  cofltnezion  of  the  dnfranchisement  bill  wfth 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  bill  (hear,  hear). 
Hit  learned  friend  might  do  so,  but  he  (Mr. 
Lajnbtnn)  certainly  could  not.  The  last  clause 
was  too  intimately  connected  with  the  Cathplic 
Relief  bill,  to  enable  him  to  view  (he  two 
flieasurea  otherwise  than  in  conjunction. 
la  bis  opitijon,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
freeholders  would  effect  a  much  greater  evil 
than  thb  gratiting  of  Catholic  Emanctpatic/n 
woald  prod  vce  ben  fit ;  an  d  if  the  former  mea^u  re 
were  peralated  in,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  oppose  the  latter.  Those  opinions  he  ad- 
vanced without  meaning  any  thing  disrespectful 
to  his  learned  friend,  and  to  those  opinions  he 
would  firmly  and  inyfolably  adhere.  He 
did  not,  and  could  not  retract  He  was  not  to 
be  browbeaten  in  this  woy  out  o^  his  well 
coB^ered  opinions.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
subsait  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  acted, 
io  adopting  those  opinions,  from  a  con- 
victioti  that  they  were  for  the  good  of  his 
roantry,  and,  so  help  him  God-^if  he  might  use 
aa  expression  which  bad  perhaps  been  too 
■ach  objected  to-^be  would  continue  to  ad- 
here to  them,  although  the  consequence  should 
be  the  mptnre  of  the  dearest  political  friend- 
ship be  ever  enjeved. 

Mr.  Brougham  detiied  that  he  had  the  slightest 
urtentioB'  to  brow-beat  his  bon.  friend.  There 
were,  be  believed^  900  members  present,  and  if 
aay  one  member-^and  that  watf  a  Iftrge  and  ex- 
teasirecllalfenge) — would  get  up  and  say,  there 
wasasy  thing,  even  In  the  tone  of  What  be  had 
ittid,  tkKt  indlcAted  a  vHAh  to  brow-beat  bis  hon. 
IHend,  he  would  be  eontent  to  silflVr  under  his 
own  cosdeBination.  Nay,  if  his  bon.  friend, 
oa  recomlderation,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  any  thing  In  the  tone  of  his  respectful 
naonatraace  which  manifested  a  desire  to 
hfiawbeat  bito,  tiien  he  would  readily  say  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence  against 
fwod-broedliig.  He  was  not  conscious,  at  any 
tine,  of  attempting  to  brow-beat  arty  per- 
ssa  f  aad  eertainiy  be  was  never  fin  his  life 
lets  iaellaed  tb  do  so  thm  on  the  present  oe- 


The  bHI  then  went  through  the  bommittee. 
Catholic  Claims* 

TotonikT,  Mat  IOL — Mr.  Dokerty  having 
presenteM  a  petition  from  the  ProteAtrmtn 
•f  Gblway,  io  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims, 

Mr.  Bmii&w&f^  iaid  he  Nad  sent  a  circular 
Mer  fto  difierent  parti  of  Ireland  on  this  sub- 
ject (hear),  and  b6  bad  received  answerfe  which 
led  Ua  to  believe  that  the  Protestants  of  Iri^- 
laad  wef«  not  to  ■farongl^  ih  fkvoaf  of  this 
BMaaare  as  had  been  represented^  He  did  not 
nctire  hm  Infonnatioa  fiom  gentlemed  who 


had  seats  in  that  house,  and  who  might  be  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  their  constituents  (hear, 
hear).  He  got  his  information  from  the  clergy, 
and  from  gentlemen  of  very  respectable  cha- 
racter, who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Maurice  fHligerald  wished  to  infbnii  the 
hon.  member,  that  if  any  person  opened 
a  shop  in  tbii  country  for  the  receipt  of 
tales  of  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  (loud  cheers 
from  all  parts  of  the  house), — if  be  opened  a 
shop  for  the  collection  of  motives,  such  as  those 
which  the  hon.  mcnlber  was  So  ready  to  attri- 
bute to  others,  he  would  find  that  that  shop 
would  command  abundant  Communications 
(hear,  and  laughter.)  The  hon.  member  had  in- 
sinuated that  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  had 
seats  in  that  Irause  were  not  competent  wit- 
nesses on  this  question,  because  they  might  be 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  their  constitu- 
ents. He  would  boldly  say,  that  be  for  ode  owed 
very  great  obligatiorta  to  his  constituents.  He 
had  represented  them  fbr  SD  years,  and  be  had, 
duridg  that  petiod,  cotiscieotidusly  vdted  in  fd- 
voiir  of  the  Catholic  claims  (hear).  Hii  con- 
stituents Were  fbll  of  as  |^eboine  and  sincere 
Protestant  Christianity  as  the  hod.  member  was« 
and  yet  they  advocated  (be  «au^e  of  the  Ro- 
Maa  Catholics  (bear).  They  i^ere  Irtcitpabfe 
of  being  either  intimidated  or  cigolcd.  TTiey 
well  knew  the  source  from  which  thote  calum- 
nious statements  reached  that  house,  and  thry 
despised  It  (hour).  Those  mischievous  astef- 
tions  were  levelled  at  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
Ireland,  and  were  sent  abroad  for  the  woriit 
and  basest  purposes  (hear).  He  trasfed  the 
house  would  indignantly  throw  aside  sUch  ca- 
lumrilous  insinuations,  which  were  ealcalnti^d 
to  produce  the  worst  conseqnenres,  and  which 
originated  in  the  basest  feelings  (bear,  hear). 

l^e  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Oil  the  qu^stHon  that  the  Catholic  Relief  bill 
be  read  a  third  tim%, 

Mr.  Cwrwen  declared  his  opinion  to  be  In  ft- 
vowr  of  the  measure.  He  knew  that  in  the  no- 
pblbtifl  county  with  khlcb  he  Was  comiertea  a 
ve^  larg*  tnajbrity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
fHeadly  to  that  measure.  He  believed  that  it 
would  be  rather  advantageous  to  the  Esta- 
blished Cbotch  that  the  Catholics  should  be  al- 
IdWed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  they  sought 
for.  There  never  was  a  moment  trben  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  less  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion, for  it  vt'as  now  more  popular  than  it  had 
be^n  at  arty  fbrmer  period  In  his  recollection, 
ovi^tnfi^to  thfi'zealons  manner  In  Which  its  miqU- 
ter«diflchargfed  their  dufi^a.  H^  was  certain,  that 
if  any  of  the  "  No-  Popery"  chalkerft  were  to 
make  tbelf  appearance  in  the  district  where  lie 
rtiiided,  they  wonid  be  hooted  out  of  it.  Tbo 
Irish  Wer^  exceedingly  sensible  to  kindness, 
aod  a  little;  c Once«iition  would  prodocii^  great  ef- 
fbrt  la  the  Way  of  ronriliation. 

81r/r.  Jhgli»  Mid,  that  the  ground  on  which 
It  wa«  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  before  the 
home,  wai,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
had  changed  its  character — that  It  no  longer 
retained  the  same  Intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit  which  distinguished  it  in  former  days. 
This  argument  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  f^r 
th(*  chdrch  of  Rolne  was  not  only  unchanged  but 
uaebangeable.  He  would  first  direct  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  intolerance  which 
that  cburcb  exhibited  with  respect  to  literature. 
Had  it  not  prohibited  the  productions  of  all  tfaa 
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master-mliids  wblch  had  appeared  since  the  re- 
fur  ma  fcion  (bear,  hear)  ?  First  of  all  were  the 
work!  of  the  great  Bacon.  The  date  of  their 
prohibition  was  1669  (hear).  The  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1819  (hear).  Locke's  Esaaj- 
on  Human  Understanding  was  another  proscrib- 
ed work ;  so  also  was  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton;  and  Aiberoni*s  work  on  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  (hear,  hear).  Was  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  prohibition  of  these  books 
one  of  the  facts  on  which  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  before  the  house  relied,  as  proving  a 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 
The  book  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli,  and  Puf- 
fendorf,  were  likewise  placed  under  proscrip- 
tion, in  the  coarse  of  the  debate  on  this  qnes- 
tion,  reference  had  been  made  to  Fenelon  and 
Pascal ;  and  an  hon.  member  had  asked  whe- 
ther that  chnrch  could  be  bad  to  which  such 
men  belonged  }  His  reply  was,  that  the  works 
of  those  eminent  men  were  also  set  down  in  the 
prohibited  list  (bear,  hear).  How  it  could  be 
contended  that  men  represented  the  Catholic 
church,  when  that  very  church  proscribed  their 
works,  he  was  at  a  l^s  to  conceive.  Again, 
not  only  were  all  Bibles  printed  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  the  south  of  Europe  prohibited, 
but  the  New  Testament  was  also  given  np  to 
the  Inquisition  (hear).  It  was  said  with  re- 
spect to  these  books,  ne  quiMfumm  audeatt  out  U- 
gert^  tad  enure.  The  measure  before  the  house 
could  not,  therefore,  be  supported  on  (he  ground 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  spirit 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  late  Pope  was 
one  of  the  most  Protestant  Popes,  if  be  might 
be  allowed  the  phrase,  that  Europe  ever  saw. 
Yet  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  that  man 
who  owed  his  personal  gratitude  to  the  British 
nation  for  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art 
to  his  capital  I  He  was  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Romiidi  religion,  that  when  the 
English  residents  at  Rome  applied  to  him  for 
'leave  to  have  a  chapel  in  which  they  might  at- 
tend their  own  mode  of  worship,  he  refused 
to  allow  it  (bear,  hear).  The  place  in  which 
Protestants  were  permitted  to  cast  their  dead 
had  no  wail  or  fence  to  prot^^t  it  When  the 
'ate  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  Napoleon 
sked  him  to  tolerate  all  religions :  his  answer 
ivas  contained  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  caidi- 
nals,  and  was  to  this  effect: — ^*^  We  have  re- 
jected the  proposition  as  contrary  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  tranquillity  of 
states,  and  the  happiness  of  life"  (hear, 
hear).  The  same  Pope,  in  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  bishops,  said,  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  union  of  the  Catholic  with  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  "  As  well  might  we  onite 
Christ  with  Belial.'*  Were  these  facts  any 
evidence  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  changed 
with  the  change,  that  had  taken  place  in  the  In- 
tellectual character  of  the  age  ?  It  was  true 
that  the  physical  power  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome 
was  less  than  formerly,  but  its  disposition  to 
exercise  spiritual  and  intellectual  tyranny  was 
as  strong  as  ever.  We  had  bound  the  strong 
mant  but  his  spirit  was  still  stirring  within 
him  I  and  let  ns  beware  how  we  admitted  him 
into  the  temple  of  the  constitntion,  lest  he 
should  burst  his  bonds,  pull  down  the  fabric, 
and  involve  himself  and  us  in  common  destmc- 
tion  (hear,  hear).  What  was  the  first  act  of 
the  late  Cortes  of  Spain,  when  thev  were  tak- 
ing so  much  care  to  preserve  their  own  civil 
righu  ?  They  declared  that  the  only  religion 
of  the  state  was  the  Holy    Roman    Catholic 


Apostolic  religion  i  that  it  wai  necesmy  to 
protect  it  by  wise  and  just  laws;  and  that 
the  ezercitie  of  any  other  was  prohibited.  In 
the  new  state  of  Mexico,  and  in  Belgium,  the 
same  intolerant  spirit  prevailed  i  and  the  first 
act  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  on  its  resto- 
ration, was  to  restore  the  old  intolerant  laws  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  The  evidence  which 
had  been  given  before  the  Committee,  and  on 
which  it  was  attempted  to  found  the  argument 
of  a  change  in  the  Catholic  religion,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  unsatisfactory.  No  man  would  ven- 
ture to  appeal  to  a  jury  on  such  evidence. 
The  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  opinions  contained 
in  his  letters  s^ed ''  J.  K.  L."  He  believed 
that  emancipation  was  comparatlvel v  an  object 
of  no  desire  to  those  in  whose  name  it  had  been 
so  long  and  so  clamorously  called  for.  He 
founded  his  opinion  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  as  often  represented  themselves  as 
the  friends  of  the  people.  The  hovse  would 
probably  recollect  the  testimony  which  was 
given  by  Dr.  M'Nevin  before  a  Parliamentary 
committee  in  1798.  He  was  asked  by  a  noble 
lord,  who  at  that  time  held  a  pen  in  bis  hand, 
**•  Do  the  people  of  Ireland  care  the  value  of 
this  pen,  or  the  drop  of  ink  which  it  contains, 
for  Catholic  emancipation  ?*'  His  answer  was, 
"  No."  Emmett,  who  was  no  mean  authority 
in  Ireland,  In  1798,  said,  '*  I  consider  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  not  care  a  farthing  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  {  nor  did  they  care 
more  for  reform,  until  they  were  told  that  it 
would  lead  to  other  objects,  of  which  one  was 
the  abolition  of  tithes."  Oliver  Bund  was  ex- 
amined at  the  same  time.  He  said.  In  answer 
to  a  qnoKtion  which  was  proposed  relative  to 
the  institution  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men,—*' The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was 
instituted  in  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiaiD|r 
reform ;  the  question  of  Emancipation  was  a 
mere  pretence."  He  was  asked,  *'*  Do  yon 
think  the  mass  of  Uie  people  of  Ireland  care 
about  reform  ?"  His  reply  was,  **  No ;  but  those 
who  think  for  them  do"  (hear,  hear).  He  be- 
lieved that  the  case  was  much  tho  sane  at  the 
present  day.  The  bill,  if  it  were  passed  to- 
morrow, would  not  satisfy  those  persons  who 
disinterestedly  took  upon  themselves  to  think 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  Oar  whole  consti- 
tution was  a  system  of  exclusion.  Power  waa 
regulated  In  this  country  by  age,  sex,  aad  pro- 
perty )  and  he  thought  we  haid  as  much  rifbt 
to  look  to  opinion  in  the  administration  of  our 
mixed  constitntion,  as  to  age,  sex,  or  properly 
(cheers). 

Mr.  HipTscs  I^Biet  said,  that  although  the  op- 
position to  this  bill  had  been  rested  asainly  oa 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  alteration  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  upon  that  re- 
markable theory  of  the  hon,  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,that  this  constitutioa  was  in  Its  fonius  ex- 
clusive, yet  the  friends  of  the  bill  had  hitherto 
taken  little  notice  of  this  Ihie  of  arf  omeot. 
But  it  would  be  to  be  regretted  if  the  country 
should  thence  infer,  that  the  advocates  of  con- 
cession bad  given  way  upon  the  main  constitu- 
tional ground  j  and  he  would  therefore  solicil  tbe 
attention  of  the  house  to  a  coustitutiouai  view  of 
the  question,  which  he  believed  had  not  been 
before  presented,  at  least,  not  connectedly,  or 
in  its  clearest  light.  In  dealing  with  this, 
which  was  the  material  question  remaining  on 
the  bill,  he  would  narrow  the  issue  to  one  siacle 
point  of  the  exclusive  law;  and  that  isnue 
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toiM  Mt  he  taken  «piHi  a  i»oint  more  eoQve- 
wkeMi  tbsB  the  ezclasioo  from  ParliamcBt ;  b«- 
came  dnit  was  (be  particnlar  ezclasioii  wkich 
the  oppocing  party  regarded  aa  the  ttroiigeflt  id 
priadple  for  their  arfnneoti  and  if  it  ahovld 
be  practicable  te  nake  out  the  propotUioo  that 
even  ibis  exclosion  from  ParliamMit  was  aot 
ef  the  eisence  of  the  coBatitotioD,  it  would 
hardly  be  pretended  that  there  waa  any  thing 
cMealiBi  in  the  exclusion  from  any  of  the  minor 
fraochiaes.     Tboogh  fleveral  enactments  ez- 
iated  for  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  im- 
pesing  seirere  penalties  upon  Popish  recoaants 
under  certain  circonistances,yet  the  only  prin- 
ciple, regarding  franchiae  er  eligibility,  that 
was  known  to  the  constitution  down  to  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  — a  principle  onqualified 
by  any  condition  but  the  single  one  of  acknow- 
ledgiag  the  political  supremacy  of  our  own 
Sovereign,  to  which  the  Catholics,  for  the  most 
part,  had  never  been  averse,  was  the  common 
law  principle,  aa  declared  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
'^  the  subject  that  is  natural  bom  hath  a  com- 
petency of  ability  to  all  beneAts  whatsoever." 
When  ihe  Parliament,  therefore,  in  Charles  the 
8ecend*s  reign,  enacted  the  tests  which  this  bill 
prepeaed  to  repeal,  and  which  testa,  with  aome 
tittle  modiicatlon  of  the  oath  under  William 
and  Mary,  were  at  this  day  the  bars  to  the  en- 
tnooe  of  Catholics  into  Parliament,  it  waa  na- 
taralty  thonght  reqqialte  that  a  deviation  so 
striking  from  the  common  law  principle  of  ge> 
■erd    eligibility  akould   he  justified   or   at 
leaat  explained  to  the  people,  by  reasons  set 
ferth    on    the    face    of    the   atatute.      Now 
if  those  original    reaaona,    which    had    been 
thoraugbly  valid  and  constitutional  at  the  first, 
conlinned  Talid  and  constitutional  still,  then  It 
■iglitbe  true  that  exclusion  was  a  principle  of 
the  coaatitHtion,  and  ought  not  to  be  aoper- 
aeded  by  such  a  bill  s*»  the  present.    But  if 
thaae  original  reaaona  had  expircd^if  all  their 
apirithad  evaporated  with  line — then  either 
Itmuet  be  dkewn  that  other  conatitatlonal  rca- 
aoaa  had  arisen  aince,  which  now  aupplied  their 
flace  ;  or  it  muat  be  allowed  that,  with  the  ex- 
tisction  of  the  constitutional  reaaona  for  exdu- 
fioo,  the  exclusion  itself  bad  lost  its  conatitu- 
tioaal  character, and  merited  support  no  longer 
(hear,  bear).     The  makers  iif  this  atatnte  of 
Charies  II.,  itet  forth  in  ita  preamble,  '*  that  the 
dlveis  good  lawa  then  in  being  against  Popery, 
had  fctlnd  of  their  desired  efi^acta,  by  reaaon 
that  Popish  recuaants  had  accew  to  court,  and 
liberty  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament."     For 
the  sake*  therefore,  of   ensuring  the  desired 
effects,  by  the  prevention  of  thoee  two  viola- 
tions of  the  good  laws  against  Popery,  as  also 
for  safety  against  the  danger  with  which  the 
Popish  Plot  was  then  supposed  to  be  threaten- 
iag  King  Charles   and  his  Government;  for 
these  two  reasons— and  these  were  all  that  even 
the  statute  alleged — the  legislature  proceeded, 
aawng  other  enactments,  to  provide  for  ttie  ex- 
clnsioB  oi  Catholics  from  the  Parliament  as 
well  as  from  the  court.    This  exclusion  from 
Parliament,  then,  instead  of  having  been  vrfaat 
very  amny  supposed  it,  a  regulation  of  a  sub- 
aiaative  character,  intended  to  form  a  new  era 
and  a  permanent  principle  in  our  constitution, 
waa  in  truth  enacted  in  the  humble,  secondary 
character  of  a  help  to  the  desired  elfect  of  the 
divers  good  laws  then    pire-existing   against 
Popery.      Now  what  did  glentlemen  auppose 
those  divers  good  Vtmn  againat  Popery  were, 
which  this  especial  help  was  thus  Introdoeed  to 
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?  Something  which  we  fondly  clung 
to^wbich  we  religiously  and  affectionately 
revered  ?  They  were  neither  more  nor  Jesa 
than  the  body  of  repealed  pains  ond  penalties 
(hear,  hear)  I — that  body,  which,  after  it 
had  survived  all  the  circumatancea  that  per* 
hapa  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  might  liave 
justified  Its  original  creation,  waa  decayed  by 
time  into  disuse  and  diaguat,  and  lay  for  yearn 
a  lifelem  lump  in  our  legialation ;  when  Par- 
liament paaaed  the  Act  of  1791,  which  buried 
the  laat  remaina  of  the  nuisance,  and  removed 
it  for  ever  from  the  noalrila  of  the  people. 
That  was  the  collection  of  divera  good  Uws 
against  Popery,  which  this  preamble  aaid, 
would  fail  of  their  desired  effect,  if  PapisU 
were  not  forbidden  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment 1  To  preserve  at  this  day,  when  Parlia- 
ment had  swept  away  the  Code  itself,  a  harsh 
restriction,  which  originally  affected  no  higher 
charaeler  than  that  of  an  auxiliary  to  that 
code,  would,  at  best,  be  an  absurdity — -even  if 
it  did  not  involve  a  wrong.  But  it  was  a 
wrong,  and  in  nothing  more  notoriously  than  in 
this,  that,  while  the  original  preamble  to  the 
restriction  kept  its  place  upon  the  statute  book, 
setting  forth,  aa  ita  reason,  a  code  of  lawa,  now 
long  since  repealed  and  annulled,  the  reatric- 
tion  not  only  kept  the  birthright  of  our  fellow- 
aubjecta  from  them,  but  kept  it  upon  a  faiae 
pretence.  It  was  true,  that  the  support 
of  the  divers  good  laws  agaiast  Popery,  was 
only  one  of  the  two  ni«)tives  alleged  in  this  pre- 
amble; for  it  adverted  to  another,  and  at  thai 
time  a  much  more  influential  motive,  the  dan- 
ger, or  rather  the  terror,  of  Popish  plots.  But 
grant  that  these  plots  justified  exclusion :  granft 
even  that  the  plots  were  real ;  what  mattered 
these  things  to  the  present  generation,  at  a 
time  when  not  only  the  conspirators  with  their 
conspiracies  were  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the 
government  itself,  for  whose  safety  againat 
them  this  statute  professed  to  provide,  had 
been  re-modelled  on  a  larger  and  surer  founda- 
tion. The  reasons  aosigned  in  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.  having  thus  entirely  failed,  the 
vindicator  of  tho  testa  was  driven  to  seek  their 
constitutional  title  in  such  other  reasons  as 
might  have  arisen  aince.  The  principal  of  these 
«x  post  facto  reasons  was,  that  the  exclusion 
had  been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  an  article,  the  Solicitor-General  had 
aaid,  in  the  compact  of  King  William  with  the 
Engliah  leadera,  in  order  to  confirm  the  Pro- 
teatant  constitution  of  tbeae  realma.  No ;  but 
in  order  to  another  object,  doubtleaa  very  im- 
portant while  It  lasted,  but  an  object  in  its 
nature  not  quite  ao  lasting — in  order  to  con- 
firm the  new  and  not  yet  aecure  title  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  (hear,  hear) — 
in  order  to  provide,  at  a  juncture  when  almost 
every  Catholic  waa  a  partisan  of  James,  a  test 
which,  in  the  Papist,  should  detect  the  Jaco- 
bite (hear,  hear).  For  this,  the  real  object, 
there  was  no  need  that  these  invidious  disquali- 
fications should  be  prolonged  beyond  the  se- 
cure completion  of  the  Royal  settlement.  But 
the  moment  any  one  approached  this  part  of 
the  case,  he  was  straightway  warned  otf  as  a 
sort  of  trespasser  upon  the  constitution  of  1688. 
Now,  he  would  by  no  means  speak  loosely  or 
lightly  of  any  thUig  so  enacted  or  sanctioned ; 
all  was  done,  be  believed,  for  the  best  at  that 
time  4  but  the  modem  mistake  about  the  con- 
stitution, as  then  arrangetl,  consiited  in  not 
distinguiabing  between  its  permanent  principlca 
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and  Its  temporary  expedients.    The  permanent 
principle  of  the  constitution  was,  that  every 
subject,  whatever  his  station,  should  not  only 
possess  a  perfect  security  for  his  person  and 
property,  but  should  likewise  bold  the  {greatest 
proportion  of  public  rights,  which  it  could  con- 
sist with  the  general  welfare,  that  he  should  be 
permitted    to   enjoy    (much    cheering);    and 
every  measure  seemed  to  him  to  be  consistent 
or  inconsistent  nith  the  constitution,  sot  as  it 
tallied  with  any  particular  circumstances  of 
'1825,  or  of  ICS8$  but  as  it  promoted,  or  im- 
peded   tliat    great    general    principle    (hear, 
hear).   There  mightbe  exceptions,  no  doubt,  to 
any  political  rule^-exceptions  of  troubled  pe- 
riods, and  exceptions  a«  to  dangerous  indivi- 
duals ;  but  ought  one  million  of  people  to  be 
the  rule,  and  five  millions  of  people  the  excep- 
tion ?  Ought  the  exception,  as  in  Ireland,  per- 
manently to  comprise  five  times  as  many  cases 
as  the  rule  ?     If  ttmt  were  ihe  real  result  of 
the   theory,  if   the  doctrine   established    that 
'disqualification  was  the  common  and  general 
rule,  !Mid  eligibility  only  the  privileged  and 
rare  exception ;  if  the  argument  thus  construed 
'the  constitution  to  be  the  inheritance  of  only 
«ne  man  in  every  half-dozen,  he  ventured  to 
'retort  upon  that  doctrine  the  charge  of  uncon- 
stitutional tendency,  and   to  affirm    that    the 
breach  of  allegiance  to   the  conHtituticn  wns 
not  with  those  who  would  communicate  it,  and 
promote  its  growth,  but  with  those  who  would 
"crarop  and  curtail  it.     He  vrould  show,  how- 
"ever,  that  King  William^s  principles  were  not 
-chargeable  with  the  inconsistencli'S  imputed  to 
(hem.     It  appeared,  from  the  returns  to  Par- 
liament, in  1731,  that,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century,  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  was  less   than   one  milliun  and  one- 
third,  and  the  number  of  Protestants  between 
7  and  800,000 ;  and  at  the  lime  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  upwards  of  forty  years  before, 
the  numbers  were  probably  fewer.    On  a  nu- 
meration  so  small,   our   ancestors  might  not 
unreasonably   have    considered  that   political 
dangers  might  justify  the  relative  depression 
even  of  the  migority  of  the  whole  people,  when 
that  m^ority  exceeded  the  minority  by  only 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  persons.     But 
if  those  founders  of  our  constitution  were  alive 
at  this  day,  to  see  the  Catholics,  with  the  other 
nissenters,  exceeding  the  Protestants  of  the 
established  Church  by  nearly  five  millions  of 
-souls',  could   it  be  thought,  that  in  a  state  of 
facts  so  ditferent,  the  law  they  would  recom- 
mend would  be  the  same?    No;  they  would 
tell  their  country,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
principles  upon  which  their  great  names  were 
founded,  that  to  a  surface  so  extensive  a  nar- 
row role  must  be  inapplicable ;  that  political 
inequalities,  however  occasionally  justifiable 
upon  a  small  scale,  became  intolerable  and  im- 
-  possible  upon  a  larger  one )  and  that  the  mere 
physical  operation  of  things,  the  mere  swelling 
of  the  stream  of  population,  must  hurry,  of 
itself,  irresistibly   forward,  to  burst  all  those 
weak  embankments,  and  lay  waste  the  land 
which  it  should  be  forbidden  to  enrich.     He 
Ibtened,  therefore,  gladly  when  they  referred 
him  to  their  ancestors ;  he  allowed  and  be  ad- 
mired the  model ;  all  he  asked  was,  that  they 
might  avoid  servility  in  studying  it ;  that  they 
might  construe  their  code,  not  with  a  literal 
minuteness,  but  as  its  great  authors  would  have 
written  ft  had  they  been  writing  now;   that 


they  might  no  longer  pore  blindly  upon  the 
letter  of  their  laws,  but  rise  to  the  spirit  of 
their  legislation.     Gentlemen  who   relied  on 
the  inviolability  of  all  the  anti-Cathulic  (iro- 
visions  that  were  arranged  or  acquiesced  in  al 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  might  find  them- 
selves ensnared  into  difficulties  which  a  mitt- 
chief-loving  Papist  would   take   not  a   liicic 
diversion  -to  behold  them  struggling    witlial. 
The  very  first  Parliament  under  King  William 
most  seriously  enacted— ludicrous  as  such  a 
provision  might  now  appear— that  two  Justices 
of  the  p^ce,  from  time  to  time,  might  search  a 
recusant  Catholic's  house  and  premises,  to  see 
if   he   possessed — arms?      No.      Treasonable 
papers  ?     No.     But  to  see  if  he  possessed  auy 
horse  of  more  than  51.  value;  and  moreover, 
that  any  friend  of  that  Catholic  assisting  in  the 
concealment  of  such  nnconstituti4>nal   Popish 
nag,  should  be  liable,  not  only  to  pequniary  pe- 
nalties, but  also  to  three  months*  imprisonment. 
Now,  OB  the  principles  of  some  gentlemen,  this 
law,  for  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  the  turf, 
was  just  as  rightfully  an  unalterable  feature  of 
the  constitution,  though  a  feature  not  quite  so 
prominent,  as  the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  Pa- 
pists from  Parliament :  nay,  if  there  were  any 
difference  in  point  of  authority  between  the 
two,  the  horse  law  had  rather  the  higher  pre- 
tension, because  it  originated  under  Kin);  Wi|. 
Iiam  himself,  in  the  very  year  of  our  great  lie* 
volution.      In  1791,  the  Parliament  revolLed 
the  power  of  the  magistracy  to  tender  t|ie  Tcst^ 
and  thereby  virtnally  abrogated  also  the  penal 
enactments  upon  the  horse-owner  who  should 
refuse  to  take  it.    We  had  hitherto  supposed 
tliat  they  had  done  that  very  judiciously;  but 
from  the  argument  now  under  consideration, 
which  he  did  not  see  how  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  could  help  adopting,  who  made 
exclusion  his  hobby,  it  should  seem  that  Par- 
liament made  no  small  mistake,  in  thereby  dis- 
mantling one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  would  have  been  happier,  if,  in 
1791,  some  cautious  patriot  had  whispered  his 
too  easy  country,  that  she   should  keep  tbe 
**  equo  ne  crediU*^  more  stedfastly  in  view — that 
she  was  bound  by  her  constitution  to  preserve 
all  her  establishments  exclusively  Protestant, 
down  even  to  her  very  racks  and  mangers.    It 
was  now,  be  feared,  too  late.    Tbe  stable-door 
had  been  imprudently  thrown  open  to  tbe  insi- 
dious Pope ;  and  though  we  bad  him  stili  de- 
barred from  the  mansion  house,  be  was  nestled 
irremoveably  in  the   hay-loft    (laughter  and 
cheers).     If,  then,  there  was  no  general  immu- 
nity for  all  the  laws  left  standing  by  King  Wil- 
liam's Parliaments,  was  there  any  thing  about 
this  statute  of  Charles  tbe  Second,  in  particu- 
lar, to  distinguish  it  from  its  contemporary 
laws,  and  endow  it  with  a  special  charter  of 
unalterability  ? — It  bad  been  already  altered, 
time  after  time.     First,  by  the  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  which  had  re-moulded  tbe  sec- 
tion prescribing  the  oath ;  a  second  time,  by  a 
statute  of  George  II.,  which  had  repealed  the 
material  section,  requiring  tests  from  the  royal 
household ;  a  third  time,  by  tbe  Slst  of  Geo.II  f., 
which  had  repealed  the  still  more  important  sec- 
tion,   whereby    Papists  were  excluded   from 
court;  so  that  there  had  actually,  by  this  time, 
been  more  taken  away  than  left  standing  of  that 
great  constitutional  protection,  which  we  were 
still  told  it  woAld  be  destruction  to  ns  to  break 
in  upon,  or  even  to  touch.     Gootlemen    how- 
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ewTf  hnciiic^  tfiey  Ind  ontrencbed  them- 
■el?6a«o  a  •till  stronger  grouod  of  constita- 
Cional  principle,  when  they' argued  that  the  rea- 
Mm  afldgned  for  thia  bill  would  lead  to  the  ex* 
iemt  of  releaitttg  our  novercigos,  as  well  as  our 
parUanents,  from  any  test  of  ilieir  Protestant' 
faith.  The  reason  why  they  might  exclude  a 
Catholic  from  the  throne,  consb»tenily  with  their 
aiteiMing  him  into  Parliament,  was  thai : — 
that  though  the  essentially  Protestant  principle 
of  die  constitution  would  not  be  affected  in 
any  assignable  degree  by  the  admission  of  half 
a  scare  Catholics  into  a  body  of  several  hun- 
dred Protestants,  yet  that  Protestant  principle 
wonid  be  not  merely  endangered,  but  abso- 
lately  de0iroyed,if  they  were  to  liil  the  supreme 
place,  which  in  its  nature  only  a  single  indivi. 
dual  could  fill,  with  an  individual  who  should 
not  be  Protestant.  One  Catholic  would  change 
the  whole  character  of  the  Crown  ;  while  fifty 
Catbolaca  would  no  more  make  any  change  iu 
the  character  of  the  Parliament,  than  fifty  ad- 
mirals or  Colonels  would  convert  U  into  a  council 
of  war.  Tiiat>  in  one  word,  was  the  reason  why 
no  inconsisteiicy  waa  chargeable  on  the  pro- 
posal of  admitting  a  few  Catholics  into  a  Pro- 
testant Parliament,  which  would  equally  con- 
tioae  to  he  Protestant  still,  and  yet  excluding 
any  Catholic  from  thsA  Protestan|  throne,  which 
hb  single  accession  would  render  Protestunt 
no  longer  (hear,  hear).  He  was  bound  to  admit 
that  if  Catholics  were  really  dangerous  subjects 
at  this  day,  little  argument  of  a  constitutional 
tenoor  could  be  raised  for  admitting  them  into 
the  legislature,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  in  other 
and  dissimilar  timos  the  charter  of  our  iiUcrties 
was  won  by  Catholics:  just  as  on  tlie  other 
hand  he  was  entitled  to  it»sisit,  t!iat  if  the  Ca- 
tholic of  this  day  was  not  a  dangerous  subject, 
the  misdeeds  of  his  ancuslurd  in  certain  dark 
and  diScfeut  ages,  afibrded  no  constitutional 
plea  for  his  disfranchifcment  now  (hear,  hear). 
Bat  at  all  events  it  would  be  fiiir  to  say,  apply 
your  meas  v^e  equally-* if  you  visit  upon  the 
Catholic  the  sins  of  his  fathers,  beyond  even 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  do  not  debar  him 
from  his  interest  in  his  father's  deservings  (hear, 
hear).  IV  hen  the  s.riking  fact  was  first  pointed 
out,  that  of  the  baronies,  by  whose  lords  Magna 
Charta  waa  acquired  fnnn  King  John,  the  <mly 
fuor  now  extant  as  baronies  were  in  the  tenure 
of  Catholic  peers ;  that  fact  was  appealed  to, 
less  in  the  way  of  strict  argument  than  as  mat- 
ter of  feeling.  But  it  did  become  a  question  of 
argument,  whether  they  should  tell  one  vast 
body  of  the  people,  that,  in  their  entire  cast,  the 
coostilation  had  fbr  ever  repealed  that  i^eat 
law  of  nature  and  of  civilised  society,  iVHch 
had  made  Che  merits  of  the  parent  a  traninift. 
sihie  inheritance  to  his  children — if  you  were 
thus  to  tell  them,  that  while  the  state  expected 
the  services  of  all  her  subjects,  her  constitu- 
tion had  cut  off  one  of  the  Mrongcst  of  human 
inducements  to  serve  her  (hear,  hear).  What 
zeal  noald  have  been  felt  for  our  liberties  by 
ibose  Howards,  and  Talbots,  and  Arundeis,  and 
Ciifftirds,  who  won  not  only  our  original  charter 
under  John,  but  its  repeated  confirmations  and 
enlargements  in  sabsequcnt  reigns — with  what 
heart  would  they  have  risked,  as  they  did,  their 
Ijnds  and  their  lives,  to  lay  the  first  grouod- 
ttorks  of  that  constitution,  beneath  whose 
kbeltcr  it  was  our  pride  to  dwell,  if  they  had 
dreamed  that  a  time  was  to  come,  when  their 
posterity,'  oipd  t!vf  posterity  of  Catholics  .like 


themselves,  most  be  shut  out,  without  an  ac^ 
coser,  without  a  crime^  without  even  a  survive- 
ing  suspicion,  from  the  threshold  of  it«  protec- 
tion and  its  privilege  (repeated  cheering)  ?  If, 
then,  all  the  ancient  reasons  fur  restriction  were 
thus  extinct,  as  well  those  which  operated  in 
earlier  times,  as  tbuso  which  had  been  assigned 
in  the  siatute  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  arrange** 
ments  of  the  Revolution,  insomuch  that  the  law 
of  exclusion  could  stand  no  longer  upon  them, 
but  must  rest,  if  at  all,  upon  other  rcasons,of  a 
more  modern  necessity,  then  he  presumed  to 
say,  that  upon  principle  the  supporters  of  th«i 
tests  were  now  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  they  would  be,  if,  with  the  expiration 
of  the  old  reasons,  the  old  law  itself  had  ex- 
pired also,  and  they  were  now  introducing  a 
bill  to  renew  them  for  a  further  term.  He  had 
listened  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  of  danger  or 
inconvenience  from  the  ahrogation  of  the  tests* 
He  was  not,  indeed,  surprised  that  no  such  sug- 
gestion had  been  offered  ;  for,  indeed,  what  ap- 
propriate ground — nay,  what  plausible  topic, 
even  of  those  which  once  and  long  were  popu- 
lar, would  the  proposer  of  a  renewal  of  them 
be  now  in  a  condition  to  dilate  upon?  There 
survived  no  such  aspirant.  The  ambition  of  an 
over>reaching  Pontiff— -the  dim  reflection  of  her 
classic  antiquity,  was  all  the  lustre  that  now  re- 
mained to  Rome.  As  to  the  project,  long  imput- 
ed to  the  Catholics,  for  recovering  tlie  forfeited 
estates,  he  would  not  ask  the  house  to  dis- 
believe the  imputation,  because  the  Cathulica 
them.^clves  denied  the  design  ;  nor  bt^carase  the 
oblitcratiiig  hand  of  time  had  made  that  dotfign 
impracticable,  by  effacing  four-fifths  of  the 
forfeited  titles — but  because  the  leading  classes 
of  tho  Catholics  themselves  hud  become  exten- 
sively the  purcha&ers  of  the  forfeited  lands 
(hear,  hear).  Would  the  renovator  of  the  tests 
then  enlargs  upon  the  probable  numbers  of  the 
Catholics  id  Parliament,  and  the  influence  which 
those  numbers  would  carry  with  them  ?  Those 
numbers,  and  that  influence,  would  stand  in 
about  the  proportion  which  one  hears  to  sixtv- 
five  or  seventy*  But  his  hon.  friend,  the 
Under-Secretary  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  expressed 
his  apprehension,  that  a  legislature  chequered 
with  Catholics,  would  follow  the  ancient  ex- 
ample of  Tyrconnel's  Popish  Parliament ;  a 
Parliament  which  his  hon.  friend  had  described 
indeed  to  be  so  very  Popish,  that  it  contained 
only  eight  Protestants  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  more  than  ten  in  the  Housq^of  Peers. 
But  bigotted  as  they  were,  at  all  events  they 
did  not  exclude  those  few  Protestants  for  the 
difference  of  their  religious  faith  (hear,  hca.r)» 
And  when  that  Catholic  majority  upheld  and 
advanced  its  own  Catholic  faith,  unheeding  and, 
unchecked  by  the  handful  of  Protestants,  the 
inference  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  in  Like 
manner  a  Protestant  Parliament  no^,  would  be 
very  little  impeded  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
Protestant  faith,  by  a  similar  admixture  of  Ca- 
tholics (much  cheering).  But  his  hon.  friend 
dreaded  the  insincerity  cf  that  religion ;  and 
the  persecuting  spirit  which  he  supposed  pecu- 
liar to  the  Catholic  religion.  Persecution, 
however,  was  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Catholic 
than  to  most  other  of  the  many  religions  which 
ij  different  ages  had  been  what  was  called  esta- 
blished— Unt  is,  connected  with  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  state  (hear,  hear).  Take,  for 
examplcf  the  persecutions  upon  the  two  main 
questions  which  those  very  tests  iuvolvcd — tha 
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BAtiire  of  the  LordU  Sapper^  and  Hie  topre- 
maey  of  the  Pope.  Henry  the  Ei^^hth  |;erar* 
CDted  furioDtly  for  the  Catholic  opmiom  re* 
fpectio^  the  nature  of  the  aacraaient:  that 
would  be  attributed  to  his  breedio|f  up  in 
Popery.  But  he  persecuted  just  as  furionsly 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope:  was  it 
Popery  that  prompted  him  to  that  ?  Bishop 
Bonner  committed  bis  murders  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  and  it  would  be  said  that 
Popery  spurred  him  on  i  bnt  was  tt  Popery 
too  that  led  Craomer  to  bam  men  alive  for  tiw 
Protestant  £ftith  (hear,  hear)?  Or  when 
Tr^an  set  the  aqueducts  of  pa|;an  Rome  afloat 
In  Christian  blood,  was  there  any  Pope  in  the 
plot,  with  Apollo  and  with  Jopiier  (hear, 
hear)  ?  The  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  per- 
secution had  passed  away  for  ever  (bear,  hear). 
Persecution  was  endured  in  other  days,  from 
the  same  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  to  their  own  jnst  rights  and  physical  powers, 
which  induced  them  to  put  ap  with  i(s  kindred 
evil,  poHUcal  oppression  i  bnt  if  a  new  Henry, 
a  new  Mary,  or  a  new  Elizabeth,  were  to  arise 
in  these  days,  we  should  no  more  allow  them  to 
give  tbehr  bidiopfl  commissions  for  bnmftnf  us, 
than  we  should  let  them  arm  their  privy  coun- 
cils with  arbitrary  powers  to  imprlMn  and  fine 
lis.  But  there  were  some  who,  not  fearing 
much  in  our  days  from  the  faggot  or  the  rack, 
were  yet  unriccovered  from  the  apprehensions 
eicited  by  the  associations  in  Ireland,  and  were 
now  induced  to  witfihold  their  support,  lest  the 
bouse  should  seem  to  have  been  frightened  into  a 
vote.  If,  after  tbe  angry  demonstrations  of  those 
bodies,  the  house  had  hurried  them,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  vote  of  concession,  there  might  have 
l>een  some  colour  for  the  imputation  of  timidity  i 
but  bearing  in  mind,  that  bill  after  bill  for  the 
Irelief  of  the  Catholics  had  passed  this  house  In 
this  very  Parliameot,  and  failed  only  In  another 
stage,  he  would  put  it  individually  to  every 
member  of  those  majorities  which  Imd  hitherto 
carried  the  question  through  this  house,  which 
course  would  afibrd  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  world  the  better  assumnce  of  his  firmness, 
that  he  should  maintain  his  consistency  by  his 
unaltered  vote,  or  that,  in  an  excess  of  panic, 
ho  should  retract  and  upset  the  mature  resolves 
of  years  (hear,  hear)  }  Before  gentlemen,  who 
had  previously  supported  this  measure,  should 
resolve  to  abandon  it  now  rather  than  risk  the 
imputation  of  fear,  he  begged  them  to  consider 
whether,  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  being 
frightened  into  a  vote,  there  might  not  also  be 
such  a  thing  as  being  frightened  out  of  it  ?  He 
begged  them  to  consider  whether  their  credit 
for  courage  would  stand  much  higher,  if  they 
should  be  called  on  to  make  their  election,  and 
act,  at  the  time — as  come  that  tUne  must,  if  ever 
war  should  break  out  as^Un— when  Ireland, 
arming  In  tbe  general  excitement,  should  hold 
her  weapons  ready  to  be  guided,  as  the  policy 
of  England  should  guide  them,  either  for  onr 
defence,  or,  which  &>d  avert,  for  our  dismem- 
berment (loud  cheering).  England  woo  Id  re- 
lieve her  then,  and  better  then  than  never. 
But  he  would  have  no  man  flatter  him- 
self with  the  delusion,  that  the  concessions 
which  he  might  subscribe  with  a  drawn  sword 
at  his  throat  would  ever  be  set  down  as  tbe  re- 
sult of  any  very  fearless,  philosophical  delibe- 
ration on  his  part  (repeated  cheers).  Besides 
the  associations  themselves,  the  source  of  the 
fear  had  ceased  to  exist    Ireland,  the  quarter 


of  the  empire  mmt  largely  and  dfrectlV  to  he 
aifectDd  by  the  proposed  ernicessiona,  had  for 
seme  time  past  been  so  free  from  her  wonred 
distorbance  and  distress,  tfiat  In  tlie  annual  ba- 
lance of  our  affMn*  that  Idngdom   had  tliia 
jrear,  for  the  first  time,  he   lieli«ved,  whh- 
m  tbe  memorv  of  man,  been  carried  to  tile 
credit  side  of  tbe  public  account.    Even    if 
the  Catholic  religion  had  been,  as  some  al- 
leged, too  often  made  the  cloak  of  dangeroaa 
designs  against  the  state,  a  cloak  which  theyr 
were  resolved  they  wonld  not  encourage  any 
sabject  of  this  realm  to  wear^-<;onld  they  be- 
lieve, after  the  experience  of  so  many  unhappy 
years,  that  their's  was  a  policy  which  wonld 
be  likely  to  Induce  hhn  to  cast  that  cloak  aside  I 
The  very  fables  of  childhood  would  teach  a 
sounder  wisdom.     They  would  tell  how  Ibe 
wayfaring  man,  who,   when  assailed  by  tbe 
tempest,  gathered  the  folds  of  his  garment  but 
the  more  closely  about  hfan,  relaxed  before  tlie 
kindly  influences  of  a  gender  sun,  and  opened 
his   bosom   to  its   waimth   (tainch  cheering). 
No  doubt  concession  had  been  made  to  a  great 
extent — that  was  prt*cisely  bis  argument — and 
the  larger  tbe  boons  which    parliament  bad 
granted,  and  the  oftener  parliament  had  grant- 
ed them,  the  more  It  made  for  his  rase.    For, 
wherefore  bad  they  granted  so  much  to  tlie 
Catholics?   Not,  of  coarae,  from  fear;    not, 
undoubtedly,  from  favour;   bnt   because  oa 
each  single  occasion,  when,  as  trustees  of  tb^ 
public  safety,  parliament  had  felt  themselvea 
justified  in  sanctioning  some  fresh  concession 
in  the  series,  the  circumstances  npon  whicb 
they  acted,  the  visible  effects  of  previous  boons 
upon  the  behaviour  of  tbe  Catholics,  .had  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  reasonable  men  that  each 
new  concession  respectively  would    be   free 
from  danger  to  tbe  public  weal ;   so  that  each 
of  tbe  consecutive  relaxations,  instead  of  bein^ 
an  argument  against  more,  had.  In  troth,  been 
a  successful  experiment;    showing  how  com- 
pletely tbe  welfare  of  the  state  might  consist 
with   even   a  progressive    concession    (hear, 
hear).    He  trusted  he  had  now  made  out  the 
proposition  with  which  he  began,  that  the  con» 
Mitutioo  to  which  gentlemen  had  appealed  waa 
not  of  the  exclusive    character  which  they 
wonld  impute  to  It;   that  the  dangers  which 
might  once  have  existed  as  constitutional  rea- 
sons for  exclusion  were  altogether  at  an  end  % 
and  that  no  othen  bad  arisen  since  to  supply 
their  place.    And  these  considerations  had  the 
greater  force,  because,  even  if  the  Catholics 
were  proved  to  entertain  any,  or  all  of  the 
oljects  which  had  often  been  imputed  to  them, 
no  man  liad  yet  nttered  one  single  syllable  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  proposed  relaxation 
wonld  assist  In  advancing  their  energies  (bear, 
hear).    Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  seem 
that  parliament  would  be  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  Catholics  by  removing  the  sympathy 
with  their  wrongs  (bear,  hear).     Tbe  preamble 
of  the  statute  of  i  Edw.  6,  c.  18,  after  reciting 
that  ^'  Rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  such 
mischiefs,  had  made  it  necessary  to  enact  laws 
which  might  appear  to  men  of  exterior  realms** 
-«^or  even  then  it  was  that  foreigners  had  their 
eyes  on  our  religions  dissensions—^*  and  many  of 
the  King's  subjects,  very  strait,  sore,  extreme, 
and  terrible,  although  they  were  then,  when 
they  were  made,  not  without  great  considera- 
tion and  policy,  moved  and  established,  and 
for  the  time  very  expedient  and  neceBsary*'— 
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coada^^  w  Im  wovM  do»  In  the  fiiUdiriyg 
irordi:— '*  Bvt,'as  in  tenpett  or  winter  one 
eoane  and  garment  is  confenlent,  to  cala  or 
fr«nB  weather  a  more  libeiml  case  or  MglMer 
^sraaenta  both  maj  and  onght  to  be  Ibllowed 
mnd  naed;  lo  we  baTe  seen  direra  itralt  and 
■ore  lawa  made  in  one  parliament,  the  time  eo 
requirini^t  in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  reifn  of 
another  Prince,  by  the  like  authority  and  par- 
liaiaent,  repeated  and  taken  away :  the  which 
■MMt  lugh  clemency  and  royal  example  the 
Kiag*!  hi|^eM  willing  to  follow,  is  contented 
aod  plea^  that  the  seYerity  of  certain  laws 
be  BBitlgaied  and  remitted,  upon  trust  that  bb 
ssbjectft  will  not  abnse  the  same,  but  rather  be 
encanraced  thereby  more  ftJthAilly,  and  with 
more  diligence  (if  it  may  be)  and  care'for  his  Ma- 
jestYto  serve  his  highness**  (repeated  cheering). 

Mr.  Harf  Davis  contended  that  the  constita- 
ttoB  of  England  being  essentially  Protestant, 
no  concession  of  power  should  be  made  to  the 
Rooan  Catholics  beyond  that  which  tbey  pos> 
sensed  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  the 
lens  disposed  to  consent  is  any  further  conces- 
sioo,  because  be  bad  no  guarantee  that  the 
CaAoKca  would  be  more  satisfied  with  those 
now  proposed,  than  diey  were  with  what  they 
had  already  obtained.  Was  It,  he  would  ask, 
deeent  or  just  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country, 
that  be  must  be  Protestant,  while  at  the  same 
tia»e  he  might  be  surrounded  by  Catholic  coun* 
ciilors  ?  He  was  not  disposed  to  trust  the  Ca- 
tholics. He  had  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
feasors  of  that  religion ;  for  he  believed,  that 
if  diey  got  what  they  now  sought,  they  would 
codeavoar  to  become  equal  in  the  state  to  the 
Protrstants,  and  when  they  obtained  that,  they 
wonid  strive  for  the  superiority. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  this  question  had  been 
al«  ays  argued  on  the  broad  oasis  of  a  general 
■M^sure,  but  he  regarded  it  as  essentSuiy  an 
Iriah  question;  and  viewing  it  in  that  Hj^t, 
be  would  ask,  **  Reject  this  measure,  and  how 
will  yon  deal  with  Ireland"  (loyd  cheers)  ? 
Whoever  regarded  the  intense  expectation 
irhicb  had  been  excited,  the  profound  and 
aniversal  national  ioterest  which  had  been 
awakened,  must  have  a  mind  of  peculiar  forti- 
tnde  to  look  at  the  question  In  any  other  light 
IbaB  as  nlTecting  the  peace  of  Ireland.  To 
this  part  of  the  subject,  often  as  it  had  been 
adverted  to,  he  had  never  beard  a  rational  on- 
swrr*  S<nne  bon.  members  seemed  to  think 
that  a  partial  concession,  that  the  eligibility  of 
a  few  Catholic  barristers  to  the  honour  of  a  silk 
gown,  would  secure  the  tranqniUity  of  that. 
cosmtry,  but  when  tbey  had  to  deal  with  six 
mlinons  of  people,  seeking  for  the  restoration 
of  their  civil  rights,  it  was  a  mockery  to  rest 
■poo  a  point  of  this  kind.  The  supportera  of 
tbe  bill  took  their  ground  on  the  broad  consti> 
tvtiofial  principle,  that  ever}'  man  should  be 
edsnltted  to  an  eligibility  to  that  rank  and  ofilce 
which  he  might  claim  as  a  British  subject.  As 
long  as  tbe  present  exclusive  system  lasted,  no 
firm  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  duration 
of  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  But  some  hon. 
geals.  founded  their  objections  to  an  alteration 
of  the  existing  system  on  the  very  evils  which 
it  bad  produced.  It  was  said,  that  the  Irish 
people  were  not  contented— Ibat  they  would 
■ever  become  so  under  any  modification  of  tbe 
lawn.  He  would  ask  those  bon.  members,  had 
tbej  ever  attempted  to  make  them  contented 
^hear,  hear)  ?^  Had  tbey  conciliated  tbe  afi'cc* 


tloas  of  thatgenerwM  and  wana-fcearted  peo« 
pie  (cheeiw)  f  The  simple  state  of  Ireland  was 
superior  to  a  thousand  arguments.  They  passed 
penal  statutes  against  the  Irish  Catholics  until 
they  made  them  lawless  and  insorrectlonory 
almost  by  nature  i  but  what  one  kct  had  they 
done  to  render  them  contented  (hear,  hear)  ?  It 
had  been  ssid  by  ^me,  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  have  the  King  alone  deprived  of  all  freedom 
of  conscience,  whilst  be  was  surrounded  by 
Catholic  councillors  $  admitting^  this  to  be  an 
anomaly,  he  Would  ask  whether  the  anomaly 
was  the  result  of  this  measure  ?  Did  it  not  at 
present  exist?  Was  not  the  King  prevented 
from  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  although  he 
might  be  surrounded  In  bis  court  by  ministers  of 
that  persuasion,  orhy  believers  In  no  religion  at 
all  (hear,  hear)  ?  Many  objections  bad  been 
taken  to  this  measure,  on  tne  ground  of  its  re- 
cognition of  the  spfarttnal  power  of  the  Pope ; 
bat  was  not  Ais  power  most  substantially  re- 
cognized at  Maynooth — an  institution  endowed 
by  a  Protestant  state,  of  which  Catholic  visitors 
regulated  all  the  bye  laws  affecting  the  doc- 
trines and  diiciplbie  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(hear,  hear)  ?  It  vras  said,  diat  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  no  conscientious  Protestant 
could  svrear  hereafter  that  the  Pope  had  no 
**  spiritual  authority  within  these  realms  $** 
but  was  ttere  any  man,  who,  at  his  entrance 
into  that  house,  took  that  oath,  and  did  not  at 
the  same  time  believe  that  the  Pope  did  possess 
such  a  power  (bear,  hear^  }  Tbe  great  miscon- 
ception under  which  they  had  hitherto  laboured. 
In  the  proceeifiogs  towards  Ireland,  was,  that 
they  forgot  the  moral  influence  of  laws ;  the 
parliament  forgot  that  they  were  legislating 
for  a  warm  and  allbctionate  people,  im  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  kindness 
than  coercion  (hear,  hear),  and  until  they  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  conciliation  to  its  fsllest 
extent.  It  was  vain  to  hope  finr  any  thing  like 
tranquillity  in  Ireland  (cheers).  "When  en- 
lightened foreigners  contrasted  the  poKcy  of 
England  with  other  countirleft— when  tbey  were 
desirous  of  pointing  ovt  tbe  want  of  wisdom, 
the  want  of  liberality,  the  want  of  a  power  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  Intelligence 
of  the  age,  tbey  pointed  trKnttpbantly  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  told  us  not  to  speak  of  Eogllsh 
magnanimity  (cheers).  Was  net  this  an  ad- 
dfdonal  reasoa  for  removing  speedily  this  foal 
stain  from  the  national  character  (hear,  bear)  ? 
Whether  they  consulted  the  security  of  Ire- 
land, or  the  glonr  of  England,  it  became  now 
ten  times  more  incumbent  on  them  to  emanci- 
pate— not  Ireland,  but  to  emancipate  the  Bug- 
fish  people  and  die  English  legislature  from 
the  disgraceftti  bonds  in  which  for  so  many 
years  tbey  have  been  enchained  (cheers).  It 
hod  been  argued  that  this  measure  would  not 
affect  the  great  mam  of  the  people,  because  the 
lowest  individual  could  not  attain  the  highest 
offices  in  the  states  but  one  of  the  soundest 
maxims  In  the  constitution  was,  that  the  mobt 
exalted  olflce  was  open  to  tbe  humblest  indi- 
vidual ;  and  it  was  to  maxims  of  this  deiicription 
that  those  workings  of  conscious  merit,  strog- 
gling  against,  and  surmounting  the  difficolties 
that  surrounded  it,  could  be  traced,  which  exer- 
tions had  made  thb  country  what  it  was:  it 
was  that  unabated  and  encouraged  ardour  dif- 
fasing  itself  through  aU  the  ramifications  of 
society,  that  had  raised  England  to  ber  present 
unrivalled  greatness — ^ 
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*'  Spiritas  lotM  allt,  totamqBe  Infoia  per  arto* 
**  Mens  agitat  molem,   et  mmgno  le  corpore 

miscet." 

■  . 

(cheers).  He  ihovld  take  the  opportuoity  of 
offering  to  the  boase  his  humble  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics— ^a  testimony  founded  on  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
official  duty  in  that  country.  When  he  first 
entered  on  that  duty,  he  had  felt  strongly  en 
the  situation  in  which  the  law  placed  that  body 
of  the  King's  subjects.  He  was  then  told  by 
those  who  differed  from  him,  that  greater  ex- 
perience, and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  would  correct 
the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  deny 
that  these  obsenrations  had  their  effect — they 
made  him  at  least  ready  to  give  a  reception  to 
every  argument  that  could  be  advanced  in  their 
supp<Mt.  They  produced  in  his  mind  a  deter- 
mined impartiality  on  that  great  question  (  and 
he  could  now  assure  that  house,  that  his  further 
official  experience,  instead  of  shaking  his  ori- 
ginal impressions,  mure  deeply  confirmed  them 
(cheers).  There  existed  in  that  country  no 
common  point  of  intercourse  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  people — no  illustration  of 
that  habitual,  he  would  say  instinctive  fellow- 
feeling,  which  so  marked  the  character  of 
England,  which  vibrated  froA  one  extremity  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  which  was  felt 

"-— *Ateach  thread,  and  lived  along  the  line.*' 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  moved 
in  an  orbit  of  its  own ;  it  presented  the  dark 
surface  to  the  view  of  the  Government 
(hear,  hear).  A  mass  thus  circuroslanced 
would  be,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke, 
formidable  from  the  *'  activity  of  its  inertness." 
But  In  Ireland,  that  great  body,  in  place  of 
being  inert,  was  quite  alive — it  was  full  of 
moral  and  physical  influence.  And  it  was  In  such 
a  mass  that  the  severity  of  the  law  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  discontent  which  it  was  still  con- 
aidered  by  some,  expedient  to  nourish  and  trea- 
sure up.  True  It  was  that  the  great  portion  of 
that  penal  code  had  been  repealed,  but  there 
was  still  a  remnant  which,  though  useless  as  to 
security,  was  potent  for  insult  and  degradation ^ 
(hear,  hear).  He  could  not  but  feel 
that  such  a  system  of  policy  had  in  Ireland 
dissevered  six  millions  of  the  people  from  all 
sympathy  with  the  aristocracy,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  and  substituted  for  those 
natural  holds  on  popular  affection,  an  influence 
either  of  the  priesthood,  which,  when  duly  qua- 
lifled,  was  salutary,  but  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  become  noxious,  or  trans- 
ferred their  guidance  to  the  dark  plottings  of 
the  midniffht  incendiary,  who,  by  working  on 
their  passions,  aggravating  their  grievances, 
and  appealing  to  their  love  of  enterprize,  too 
often  and  too  fatally  led  them  to  exercise,  with' 
their  own  hands,  a  rude  and  vague  justice 
on  the  laws  themselves  (hear,  bear).  In 
every  period,  since  the  communion  of  this 
country  with  Ireland  it  had  been  a  maxim  with 
some  statesmen  that  the  Irish  were  not  fitted 
for  the  British  constitution.  Undoubtedly  that 
maxim,  by  being  too  pertinaciously  adverted 
to,  had  worked  out  its  own  necessity — for  it 
was  a  question  of  notoriety,  that  as  it  affected 
Ireland,  the  Constitution  was  always,  he  might 
say,  tn  a  paroxysm.  It  was  niyust  to 
impute  to  Catholics—that,  as  Catholics,  they 
were  incapable  of  all  those  great  and  i  atriotic 


attachments,  wMch  were  the  objects  of  general 
admiration  and  respect.  The  history  of  France 
furnished  an  example  in  disproof  of  such  an 
imputation.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  was  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  whose  party  all 
the  atrocities  which  disgraced  that  period  were 
to  be  attributed,  the  Catholic  aobiSity  of 
France — the  chivalrous  portion  of  that  body — 
attached  themselves  to  the  standard  nf  that 
Protestant  Prince,  because,  as  the  historians  of 
that  period  had  observed,  they  believed  him  to 
be  the  Sovereign,  destined  by  Providence  to 
ascend  that  th;one.  Thuanus,  in  his  preface 
addressed  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  inadc  some 
observations  most  descriptive  of  ail  tlu>se  cala- 
mities to  which  a  country,  torn  by  religions  di»- 
sentions,  was  subjected : — ^^^  Nempc  ad  cseterm 
qnibos  hoc  infestum  virtuti  eaeculum  scatet 
mala,  religiopis  dis&idium  acrcssit,  quod  jam 
too  po^ne  saeculo  orbem  Christianum  continuis 
motibus  vexat  et  deinceps  \exahit,nisi  tempes- 
tiva  remedia,  atque  adco  alia  quam  quse  hac- 
tenus  adhibita  sunt,  ab  iis,  quorum  prsecipue 
interest,  adhibeantur.  Nam  expcrientift  satis 
edocti  sumus,  ferrum,  fiammas,  exilia,  pro- 
scriptiones,  irrit&sse  potius  quam  saoasse  mor- 
bum  menti  inhaereotcm  (cheers)  :  ad  qoem  pro- 
inde  curandum,  non  iis  quae  in  corpus  tantum 
penetrant,  sod  doctrinal  et  sedulA  in&titatioiie, 
quse  in  animum  lenit^r  instillata  descendit,  opus 
est."  Before  he  concluded  he  was  anxious  to 
guard  himself  against  the  imputation  of  being 
considered,  because  he  advocated  the  cause  *»( 
six  millions  of  Catholics,  indifferent  to  the  re- 
ligion which  he  himself  most  conacientiouaily 
professed.  For  that  religion  he  felt,  he  sin- 
cerely hoped,  as  warmly  as  any  maa  who  heard 
him  (hear,  hear).  He  detested  the  doc- 
trine that  men  were  proportionally  liberal  to- 
wards other  forms  of  fidth  as  they  were  scep- 
tical in  regard  to  their  own.  Actuated  by  a 
far  different  convirtion,  he  supported  liberality 
towards  the  Catholics,  because  he  felt  that  the 
unassailable  purity  of  the  Protestant  belief  al- 
lowed him  with  safety  to  open  the  porch  of  tba 
constitution  to  any  other  class  of  fellow  Chris- 
tians (hear,  hear).  No  man  could  now  doubt 
I3l0kt  this  measure  must  eventually  pass.  It 
might  be  delayed  unhappily  a  year  or  two,  bat 
pass  it  would.  He  saw  that  result  in  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  in  the  enlightened  charity 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  were  feel- 
ing towards  each  other — he  saw  it  in  the  atten- 
tion which  the  sUte  of  Ireland  had  attracted 
from  the  Legislature,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
light  which,  as  it  affected  Ireland,  had  broken 
in  upon  the  country  by  a  thousand  avenues 
(hear,  hear).  How  was  it  possible,  when  all 
the  other  impediments  to  national  greatness 
and  increasea  prosperity  were  removed,  that 
such  causes  of  disunion  and  heart-burning 
could  remain  (hear,  hear)  ?  Disappear  even- 
tually they  must }  and  if  so,  why  not  crown  the 
great  arrangement,  by  making  that  which  was 
inevitable,  now  acceptable  (cheers). 

The  SoUcifor-Geaeral  contrasted  the  extempo- 
raneous evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  with  the  delibe- 
rate writings  of  that  individual  under  the 
signature  of  J.K.L.,  and  stated,  that  with  all 
the  respect  that  he  felt  for  a  Catholic  bishop, 
he  could  not  believe  him  as  a  witness,  when  he 
heard  him  uttering  sentiments  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  all  that  he  had  written.  The  three 
measures  of  Catholic  Emancipation,-  of  the 
elective  franchise  bill,  and  of  the  propoiscd 
establishment  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  so 
blended  together,  that  he  could  not  oppose  the 
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llrmt  wUkoat  nylng  a  few  wonh  in  condemna- 
tioQ  of  the  other  measure.    With  regard  to  the 
KlectiveFranchise  bili,  he  would  declare  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  uncoaBtitotional  measures 
be    had  ever  heard  of.      The  defenders  of  it 
aaid  that  it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land.   To  conciliate  Ireland  ?    Was  the  eman- 
cipatloD  of  the  patrician  and  equestrian  orders 
of  Ireland  from  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  J  laboured,  calculated  to  reconcile  the  i^ene- 
ral  naasof  its  population  to  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
best  and  dearest  privileges  ?    He  would  ask 
the    boD.  hart,  who  had  brought  forward  the 
measure  now    under    discussion,    whether  be 
would  consent,  for  any  measure  which  would 
benefit    the    splendid  shopkeepers  of  Bond- 
street,  to  disfranchise  the  baker,  the  butcher, 
the   chimney-sweeper,  et  hoe  genut  omn«,  who 
liiredy  as  the  hon.  bart  must  know,  in  the  blind 
alleys  and  dark  lanes  of  Westminster  (hear, 
beasr)  ?  It  was  stated  that  the  Elective  Franchise 
bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  splitting  of 
freeholds  which  toak   place   in  Ireland ;   hot 
was    Ireland   the  only   part  of  the  country 
where  such  practices  took  place  ?  Had  the  hon. 
baronet   never    heard    of   such    practices    at 
BrestfordI    What  was  the  valne  of  the  Isle- 
worfh  mill  from  which  so  many  forty  shilling 
voters  were  driven  np  to   vote  for  the  hon. 
baronet  ?     True  it  was  that    such  a  system 
a&ifht  be  pioductive  of  much  fraud  and  per- 
jury: but  it  was  not  on  account  of  religion,  it 
was  not  on  account    of   the  amelioration   it 
would  produce  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  required  to  disfranchise  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders,  but  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical advantages   which  the   passing  of   the 
other  bill  would  bestow  on  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Catholics.    The  « Laracter  which  hq  vrould 
give  to  the  Elective  Frsiochise  bill  was  contained 
IB  two  words — it  was  magnum  iatrocinium  (hear, 
hear).     For  instance,  he  could  imagine  a  meet- 
iog  between  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  one  of  the 
asfertunate  disfranchised  forty  shilling  free- 
holden,  in  which  the  latter  might  say,*'  Well, 
Mr.    O'Coaoell,   and   what    ^ve   you  got?" 
**  Ob,'*  the   answer  would  be,  '*  I  have  got  a 
silk  gown,  and  a  seat  in  Parliamenti"    **  Ah  I 
that's  very  well  indeed  for  you  $  but  what  have 
me  got?*'     ''You!    Why^  while  we  have  got 
well  robed,  you  have  got  well  robbed"  (a  loud 
langh)  1    He  for  one  would  never  consent  io 
^ve  privileges  to  one  class  of  men,  and  loio 
figtm  to  take  them  from  another.    A  more  un- 
eooatitational    measure    had   never   been  at- 
tempted since    the    grand    forfeiture   of   the 
charteis  before  the  revolution  (hear,  hear).    He 
eoold  find  no  case  in  our  annals  which  formed 
a  parallel  to  the   present.     No  borough  had 
eTcr  yet  been  disfranchised  without  due  ioves- 
tlgatioD  of  the  charges  brought  against  it,  and 
wUhoat  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  being 
lahen  upon  oath  to  substantiate  them ;  and  yet 
the  house  was  now  precipitately  going  to  dis- 
franehise  half  the  voters  of  Ireland  upon  evi- 
4race  of  the  most  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory 
aatare,  wlthont  having'got  any  two  individuals 
whom  It  had  examined  to  agree,  as  to  the  qua- 
fiicatlon  which  the  freeholders  of  Ireland  were 
hereafter  to   possess.     He  would  now  proceed 
to  the  resolntion  relative  to  the  proposed  remu- 
neratioo  of  the  Catholic  clergy.    By  that  re- 
solation  they  had  determined  to  establish  a 
Papal  chvrcli,  armed  with  all  the  jurisdiction 
to  Papacy  (hear,  bear).    He  thought 


that  the  house  could  not  bo  awarc  how  exten- 
sive, how  intolerable  that  jurisdiction  was. 
Were  hon.  gentlemen  aware  that  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  rile  bf  marriage,  the  rite  of  sacra- 
ment, the  rite  of  entering  the  church,  that  of 
confirmation,  that  of  receiving  charity,  and  that 
of  burial,  were  all  spiritual  rites  which  could 
be  withheld  or  not,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  clergy  ?  Connected  with  this  subject  was 
the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland.  Why  did  these  bishops  re- 
fuse to  take  the  same  oath  as  was  taken  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Spain?  The  bishops  of 
that  country  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  oath  which  they  took  on  their 
investiture  $  for  in  their  oath  was  this  clause, 
"  salvia  regalibus,  et  uritatit  coruuetudinibm  et 
tota  tubjectiane  donUni  F«rdi$uindi,"  Why 
could  not  the  bishops  of  Ireland  swear  with  a 
sunilar  salvo  ?  He  complained  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  doctoring  with  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  these  prelates.  It  was  d liferent 
in  the  bUl  of  1816,  in  the  bill  of  1821,  and 
again  in  the  present  bill.  He  could  not  say 
that  the  present  form  of  it  was  amctior  than  it 
had  previously  been,  because  it  was  shorter ; 
nor  emendatioTy  because  it  was  less  correct. 
The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  describe  the 
jealousy  widi  which  the  French  government 
watched  the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  a 
Nuncio  resident  within  their  territory,  and  the 
regulations  by  which  they  secured  to  the  chief 
officers  of  government  the  inspection  of  hb  com- 
munications from  and  to  Rome,  as  well  after 
his  departure  as  during  his  stay.  Such  was  the 
caution  used  in  a  Catholic  state  in  admitting 
any  emissaries  or  delegates  from  that  dangerous 
power,  a  state,  too,  which  took  care  previously 
to  secure  itself  as  much  as  possible  by  retain- 
ing for  the  crown  of  France,  against  all  tlic 
Papal  pretensions,  the  right  of  nominating  its 
own  bishops.  There  was  no  Catholic  state  in 
Europe— not  even  Spain,  where  the  abominable 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  prevailed — that  did 
not  show  something  of  a  corresponding  jealousy, 
in  its  regulations  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  clergy  and  the  see  of  Rome — that  did  not 
compel  by  some  means  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  ecclesias- 
tics in  submission  to  the  secular  power«-  The 
term  securities  was  ridiculous  in  ita  applica- 
tion to  the  present  vague  law.  What  security 
could  there  be  in  a  commission  of  Popish 
bishops,  empowered  to  inspect  ail  communica- 
tions from  Rome,  and  report  thereon  io  the 
Privy  council  ?  What  security  would  there  be 
for  abuses  in  the  treasury,  if  instead  of  those 
continual  checks  put  upon  the  financial  ad- 
ministration by  the  house  and  its  members,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  prevail 
upon.  Parliament  to  appoint  a  commission, 
composed  of  four  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Would  not  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  baronet 
twit  him  with  the  fallacy,  if  he  were  to  pro- 
pose no  better  securities  for  the  administration 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  ?  Yet  such  was  his 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  national  reli- 
gioa  He  would  not  reason  gravely  upon  the  secu- 
rities. A  great  man  would  be  ashamed  to  throw 
away  the  powder  and  shot  of  a  good  argument 
upon  so  wretched  a  position  (laughter).  These 
were  not  the  penalties  provided  by  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  illustrious  alike  for  his  enlightened  views 
and  his  patriotism,  nor  by  his  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
Their  bills  proceeded  on  tbe  principle,  thai 
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\be  itate  nmt  have  Hne  opportwiity  of  viewiqg 
«U  documests  coming  from  tliat  quarter,  and 
ike  pawer  of  iiMpectioD  wai  giwen  to  the  great 
officen  of  state  accordinfly.  He  compared 
the  Miyuncti  of  the  bill  to  wingi,  by  which  it 
luld  proniied  to  make  ao  Icarian  flight.  Aod 
yet,  for  all  its  wings,  he  coald  not  help  drink- 
ing that  down  it  most  come.  It  was  laid  that 
circnmstaneet  were  so  altered  that  Popery  was 
DO  longer  dangerous — that  the  atrocities 
charged  agiUnst  it  were  taken  from  the  iron 
ages  of  saperstitiea  and  violence.  They  were, 
therefore,  to  look  at  its  present  slate,  green 
and  fresh  as  it  appeared.  In  several  bnUs  and 
other  instruments  of  the  Pope,  of  recent  date, 
BiMe  Societies  were  denounced,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  foriiidden.  P^Hament 
never  could  vote  motoey  for  the  purpose  of 
bending  down  six  millions  of  people  m  a  de- 
grading slavery  to  a  spiritual  tnraldom,  wUch 
assumed  the  power  of  ezcommunieatloii  and 
etenuU  perdition.  If  its  victims  were  only  to 
venture  to  read  the  word  of  God^  or  to  offer  up 
their  prayere  to  him  wldiout  leave  first  obtained 
of  a  priest.  He  concluded  by  ssovlng  an 
amendment,  **  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  thne 
that  day  aiz  months." 

Mr.  Hutkittok  thought  Aat  the  argument  had 
run  too  much  upon  the  question  of  establishing 
a  Roman  Catholic  chureh,  instead  of  the  ques- 
tion of  tolerating  one  wUch  was  establiJhed. 
With  their  splrlteal  tenets  and  doctrines  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  In  the  practices  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Romish  hierareliy  he  could  see  no- 
thing to  dread,  were  they  even  wickedly  in- 
clined. He  owed  it  to  justice  to  vote  for  the 
removal  of  every  enactment  against  the  Catho- 
lics, or  any  other  body  of  men  who  remained 
exposed  to  pains  and  disabilities  long  after  the 
evils  and  dangere  anticipated  by  those  enact' 
oents  had  ceased.  To  withhold  their  rights 
was  to  keep  alive  dlvisionsv  to  increase  the 
dangers,  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  tkncs  of  •euce,  to  distract  our  energies  in 
srar,  when  tney  ought  to  be  combined  against 
the  cossmon  enemy.  He  considered  the  oppo- 
■ilion  to  the  a^uncts  of  the  hill  as  of  very 
little  weight,  because  thev  came  before  the 
house  sather  as  matters  of  detail,  and  all  ail- 
ments en  the  principle  had  been  long  ago  set  at 
rest  for  ever.  The  practical  view  of  &e  mea- 
sure was  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Apart  from 
Ireland,  however  cogent  the  arguments  and 
claims  of  the  Reman  Catholics  and  their  ad- 
vocates, they  were  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, in  Ireland  they  had  to  contend  with  all 
the  dificulty  of  a  divided  establishment.  With 
an  evil  of  iMs  magultode  still  Increasing  among 
them,  they  ought  to  think  of  a  remedy.  Could 
they  hope  to  convert  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
The  speculation  was  too  Idle  to  discuss.  He 
trusted  much  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  in- 
telUgence  among  the  Irish.  But  they  most  not 
expect  that  the  CatboBcs  would  ever  cease  In 
their  attempto  until  they  had  acquired  their 
rights.  What  then  was  left  but  to  remove  the 
caases  of  discontent  i  The  gallant  member  for 
Westmoatfa,  who  knew  the  value  of  10,000  ad- 
ditional troops  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  and  from  bis  professional  habits  was 
not  likely  to  be  too  easily  alarmed,  was  of 
opinioD  that  Catholic  Enmocipation  would  do 
more  to  tranquiilixe  Ireland  than  10^000  addi- 
tional force;  In  conseuuence  of  these  restric- 
tions on  the  Roman  Catholics,  Ireland  suffered 
the  Aom  of  all  the  benefit  that  might  under  other 


circumstances  be  derived  frem  the  employBwirt 
of  mUlions  of  Englisl^  capital  (hear,  hear).  The 
Catholics  came  before  Parliament  as  suppli- 
cants for  admisBion  to  a  participation  of  ail  thoae 
civil  rights  and  privileges  which  were  tt^oye4 
by  all  other  classes  of  the  Ktng*s  sabjectsf  In 
tUs  supplication  they  were  backed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Intelligence  and  infiuence  of  Hie 
Protestant  community,  both  in  Bugland  aad 
Ireland,  and  it  was  the  ctreumsiance  of  their 
being  so  supported  that  made  further  denial 
of  tlmse  claims  highly  dangerous.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  some  hon.  gentlemen  who  supposed 
that  the  Ronmn  Catholic's  perpetual  meditation 
was  how  he  ssight  most  effectually  plan  the 
overthrow  of  tte  Protestant  establlsbaMnt. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  at  this  moment 
asking  only  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
a  Protestant  political  society.  Could  it,  then, 
be  imagined,  that  the  moment  they  should  suc- 
ceed &ir  exertions  would  l>e  turned  to  the 
destruction  of  that  society  (hear,  hear)  ?  Un- 
IcM,  therefore,  the  house  coald  suppose  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  the  most  foolish,  as 
well  as  the  most  wicked  people  in  the  worid,  it 
could  net  entertain  fears  of  this  description. 
The  chief  ground  of  hiB  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Peel's)  objections  was,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  a  dangerous  adviser  in  the  coonciis 
of  a  Protestant  King.  He  (Mr.  H.)  could  not 
apprehend  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  such, 
could  be  thus  dangerous  in  such  a  situation ; 
for  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  plan  the  re- 
raoiral  of  the  Protestant  king,  recognized  by 
the  constitution,  or  even  the  downfall  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  of  which  that  king  was  the 
recognized  head,  he  must  have  previously  made 
such  a  sacrifice  of  his  judgment  to  his  zeal^ — 
he  must  be  a  bigot  of  so  prostrated  an  in- 
tellect as  had  never  before  aspired  to  power. 
But,  let  his  talents  be  ever  so  great, 
they  would  always  be  to  be  measured  by  the 
ability,  and  wisdom  contained  la  that  house 
(hear,  hear).  He  waraed  the  house,  that  if 
they  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  do  away  with 
these  unjust  restrictions,  and  to  repress  these 
childish  and  unfounded  prejudices,  thev  would 
have,  over  and  over  ag^,  to  deal  wlm  assem- 
blies in  Ireland  of  as  formidable  a  description 
as  the  late  Catholic  Association  (hear,  hear). 
The  hon.  member  for  Durham  had  lather  rc- 
fiected  upon  the  way  in  which  he  conceived 
that  the  two  bills,  which  he  called  (he  two 
wings,  had  been  treated  and  prepared  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  their  progrem,  prior  to 
their  being  brought  up  before  the  Imose.  But  he 
begged  to  say,  on  the  partbothof  himself  and 
of  bis  rt.  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that,  neither  of  (hem  knew  any 
thing  of  the  bills  In  question,  till  the  notice  of 
the  hon.  member  for  fttalford  and  the  npble 
lord  (Gower).  For  hb  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  both  bills  were  intended  to  aid  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  As 
to  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  furty-sfaiilllng 
freeholders,  he  could  not  say  that  he  nltogether 
approved  of  its  principles.  In  voting  for  the 
other,  he  had  Intended  to  give  it  his  sanction 
only  up  to  this  point  and  to  this  extent-r-that 
as  this  house  held  the  public  purse,  and  was 
bound  to  provide  for  die  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  so  he  should  hold  it  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  effectual  operation  and  results 
of  a  measure  which,  by  aiding  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, would  be  calculateu  to  produce  sucfa 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  community,  orer 
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vUch  Ike  partSn  U  quetdon  might  fairly  be 
■■pymci  tm  twmniwo  to  ejctensive  an  influence. 
B«C  wbok  Ub  n.  hon.  fneod  (Mr.  Peel)  talked 
aboat  the  awkiiig  proviiicm  for  a  regular  etta- 
UMaeDt  for  arclibiBhopf  and  biiiiops,  and  an 
iaferiar  rieify^  as  a  coacomitant  to  the  bill  for 
SiOBaB  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  (Mr.  H.) 
begged  to  my  that  he  contemplated  no  tuch 

r^vlrfoB  whatever.  He  thought,  indeed,  that 
weuM  require  much  preTious  inquiry  and 
cowdermtioB,  before  they  could  proceed  to 
Boke  any  proTMon  for  the  Catholic  clergy  by 
Jkw.  To  the  bill  90W  before  the  house  he  gave 
hia  meat  cordial  support 

Mr.  Feel  men^ly  wished  to  4a lie  this  opportu- 
■Ky  of  re-«tating,  that  the  opinions  he  had  for- 
■wrly  held  on  this  matter  remained  still  unal- 
tern.    He  could  not  concur  with  those  wbo 
thou^  that  no  Airther  concemions  whatever 
mmfjM.  to  be  made  to  the  Catholics  t  he  bad  dis- 
tfactly  declared  bis  opinion  that  in  all  respects 
the  Roown  Catholics  of  England  should  be  put 
ea  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland.    But 
be  was  still  of  opinion,  that  it  was  for  the  per- 
vancat  interest  of  this  country  that  the  legisla- 
tmre  and  the  chief  executive  ottces  of  the  state 
shoeld  be  confined,  as  they  were  at  present 
confined  by  law,  to  those. wbo  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome..  When  he 
anw  in  what  manner  religion,  and  especially 
fhBt  religfaMi,  had  influenced  all  the  civil  con- 
teulB  that  had  taken  place  in  this  country- 
how  Intimately  religious  feeling  had  been  con- 
oe^ed  with  all  the  great  feuds  recorded  in  our 
Malory  and  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — how 
■aialy  It  Imd  Influenced  the  two  great  events  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  he  could 
•ot  bat  feel,  that  the  desire  to  extend  their  own 
creed  would  ever  be   a  leading  motive  with 
every  clasa  of  its  professors.  'When  he  looked  at 
Ifce  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of  church 
property  to  Protestant  hands  took  place  at  the 
Itevolotion,  he  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  it 
was  expedient  to  remove  those  barriers  which 
he  thought  much  better  calculated  to  protect 
the    Protestant  ascendancy    in    this    country 
than  the  ecclesiastical  securities  which  it  was 
■ow  proposed  to  substitute  for  them.    The  ex- 
chHion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  coeval 
with  the  Reformation.    In  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth it  vrould  be  found    that   every  knight, 
bfgcss,  Ac.  before  he  could  sit  in  that  house, 
was  obliged  to  take  a  certain  oath,  which  if  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Twiss)  would  be  content 
to  administer.  Instead  of  the  test  or  abjuration 
asHk,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  be  quite  satisfled  (a 
IwBgh).     The  learned  i^ent.  had  quoted  the 
praaMe  of  an  act  which  was  passed  in  the 
volgn  of  Edward  YI.i  the  language  of  which 
be  eoasidered  to  be  very  beautiful  and  impres- 
•ive  t— >*  But  as  in  tempest  or  storm  one  vest 
bi  coDveaieut  1  in  better  or  milder  weather  a 
fiflrter  and  more  liberal  garment,  both  may  and 
ovght  to  be  used,**  dec.    Now  he  (Mr.  P.)  be- 
fmg  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the  **  light 
mad  liberal  garment**  used  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward TI.  in  respect  of  these  matters,  had 
1,  on  perusing  the  act,  that  it  was  one 
which,  for  tlm  very  speech  that  learned 
this  night  delivered  he  would  have  been 
pm<  to  death  (lauehter,  and  cries,  of  hear). 
^  If  any  person  sbsll  by  any  writte,  word, 
deed,  or  aet"  deny  the  King*s  supremacy-*then 
**  im  aad  all  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters'  * 


— that  would  be  the  learned  member  and  all  the 
gentlemen  disposed  to  support  him  (laughter)— 
"  should  incur  and  Bnlfer  the  penalty  of  death," 
&c.    His  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  existing  barriers  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  were  in  no  degree  weakened 
by  the  vote  to  which  tbe  bouse  Imd  come — that 
it  was  **  fit  and  expedient*'  to  make  provisioii 
for    the   Roman  Catholic  clergy  (   though  ho 
would  not  say  but  that  it  might  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  provision  for  this  clam  of  per- 
sons.   Without  at  all  disguising  from  himself 
the  difficulty  oi^  tbe  two  only  alternatives  which 
they  were  told  tbe  house  bad  to  choose  between 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  thought  there  was 
yet  another  plan  to  be  proposed,  which  ought, 
at  least,  to  give  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties 
it  applied  to.     If  the  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  offices  in  the  Protestant  Government, 
as  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  left  solely 
to  Protestants,  and  all  others  opened  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he   could  not  see  that  tlm 
latter  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such 
an   arrangement,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  of  those  Invidious  distinc- 
tions which  he  admitted  had  existence  in  Ire- 
land, or  those  irritating  processions  that  could 
not  be  enough  condemned.    That  the  Parlia- 
ment was  on  this  great  measure  placed  in  a 
situation  of  difficulty  he  did  not  deny ;  but  that 
difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  attributablo 
to  the  course  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  in 
that  house  on  the  subject,  and  by  which  the 
hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  necessarily 
have  been  raised  very  highly.    He  had,  how- 
ever, not  been  instrumental  in  exciting  or  en- 
couraging any  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholics)  and  he  therefore,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  should  now,  by  his  vote, 
attest  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  this 
bill,  which  proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed. 

Mr.  Brougham  I  The  right  hon.  gent,  still 
apprehended  danger,  it  seemed,  to  the  Protest- 
ant Establishment  both  in  chu  rch  and  state,  if 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  allowed  access 
to  oflice.  The  same  alarm  on  the  same  account 
was  experienced  in  England  120  years  ago. 
But  as  no  harm  had  happened  notwithstand- 
ing, he  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  ISO  years 
hence  our  posterity  would  laugh  at  our  fears, 
as  we  now  did  at  those  of  our  ancestofi. 
When  the  Scottish  Union  was  to  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Lords  sixteen  Presbyterian  peen 
at. once,  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  the  venerable 
predeeessor  of  one  of  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  claims  at  this  day,  ear- 
nestly besought  the  Lords  to  consider  that  they 
were,  by  such  admission  of  the  Presbyterian 
peers,  exposing  themselves  to  a  danger,  the 
greatness  of  which  no  tongue  cou|d  speak  (a 
laugh).  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Jesuits  of  the  cluircb  of  Rome  (  and  on  that 
and  on  former  occasions  they  had  been  flourished 
in  the  faces  of  gentlemen  to  deter  the  house,  if 
possible,  from  having  any  communion  with 
them.  Bat  what  would  they  say  to  a  Protes- 
.tant  bishop— one  of  the  flowers  of  episcopacy— 
not  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  cause,  but  one  wbo 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  right  hon.  gent.— a 
man,  however,  of  great  learning  and  research^- 
what  would  they  think  of  such  an  individual, 
if,  when  you  signed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he 
said — he,  be  it  observed,  hating  Jesuitism— 
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**  TtiAugb  yo«  ^gm  ih0  tklrtj-oiM  artleteSf  jov 
do  not  a^ee  wiUi  Ibem  lepniirately ;  but  in  the 
lump  you  admit  of  their  propriety.    Tovr 
belief  with  respect  to  sottie  of  them  is  an  over- 
flow-^^itb  reference  to  others,  it  is  an  ebb 
tide;  and  go  fhr  as  certain  other  points  are 
Concerned,  it  is  nearly  a  sprinf  tide.    Ton 
llierefore  can  make  a  lort  of  avera^  state- 
ment of  your  belief,  and  you  may  take  yonr 
living  for  having  swailowed  the  whole  of  tlie 
thirty-nine  articles  in  tiris  manner**  (laofhter). 
Such  was  the  doctrine  held  out  by  tliat  learned 
prelate.    He  was  told  that  Dr.  Doyle's  pam- 
phlet, if  taken  and  contrasted  with  his  exami- 
nation, contained  matter  very  different  from 
that  which  he  had  deliTered  before  the  com- 
mittee.   Dr.  Doyle's  pamphlet  contained,  he 
thought,  many  intemperate  expressions.    But 
was  it  not  possible  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  sorry 
f6r  those  expressions  ?  Was  it  not  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  tone  of  that  pamphlet,  that  the 
tone  of  speeches  which  had  been  quoted,  and 
the  difference  which  appeared  in  die  evidence 
that  bad  been  subsequently  given,  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  kind  and  considerate 
treatment  which  the  Individuals  had  experi- 
enced ?    Might    not  that   change   have    been 
effected  by  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  Par- 
liament, to  a  certain  degree,  for    the    pur- 
pose of  listening  to  their  grievances  and  com- 
plaints ;  and  tluit,  too,  with  an  implied  under- 
standing that   the   Parliament  of  the  united 
iLingdum  ivould  rodress  them  ?  Might  not  these 
coniidcrations    have    mitigated    the    tone   of 
those  who  approached  the  legislature  with  a 
tale  of  long-suflering?    And  if  so,  could  any 
man  advance  a  moro  cogent  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding in  the  samo  cour«e  of  conciliation,  and 
admitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  full  bene- 
Ai  of  the  contktitutiuo  (hear,  hear)  ?    He  pro- 
tested against  making  the  speeches  or  writings 
of  any  iudivtdual,  a  reason  for  condemning  all 
those  with  whom  he  might  be  connected.     Why 
should  they  make  the  opinions  of  one  man,  out 
-of  five   or  6,000,000,  the  standard  <if  all  the 
principles,  and  of  all  the  feelings,  of  the  great 
body  to  which  he  happened  to  belong?    How 
would  gentlemen   in   that  hoube  like   such  a 
Jneasore  to  be  dealt  out  to  themaelves?  How 
•would  the  rt.  hon.  gent  who  spoke  last  feel, 
.'if  he  heard  any  individual  say,  *'*'  I  will  not 
Judge  of  the  rt.  hon.  gentleman  by  what  he  has 
imid  him  self V  but  by  sach  or  such  a  speech, 
•delivered   by   a  gentleman  who  supports  his 
principles.     Mr.   Sucb-a-one  spofae  no   very 
'Sensible  ^speech — he  can  talk  very  great  non- 
<aense — so  can  Sir  8uch-a-ooe,  or   my    Lord 
•fiuchra-one :  listen  to  them  i  and  then  yon  will 
bave    a  sample  of  the  feeling  of  the  Home 
'Secretary,    whose   principles  they  advocate*' 
-(laughter).    He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, hoard  something  of  persecution  i  and  it 
'Was  .said  that  the  principle  of  persecution  was 
inherent  in  the  Cuihulic  chnrch.    Let  not  those 
who  ised  this  argument  be  too  precise  in  its 
'application.    There  had  bf^cn  persecutions  in 
all* churches.     Let  the  priests  of  any  religion 
•have  power,  and  let  men  speak  in  opposhtpn 
•to   tlieir  dcK'trines;    and   persecution    would 
be  snre  to  follow.     Let  the  house  look  to  the 
head  of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  first  pointed 
•out  the  errors,  as  they   were  called,  of  the. 
.church  of  Rome.     Luther  himself  was  not  fi-ee 
•from  the  charge  of  intolerance.     But  whether 
our  church  were  Lutheran  or  Caivinistic^for 


Lord  Ckaliam  Im4  dcelaned.  Ant  wo  bad  a 
Calvanlslic  creed,  an  Armiolan  (»lefgy,  and  a 
Popish  ritual — Calvfo  was  also  a  persecutor-^ 
the  persecutor  of  Servetns,  whom  he  caused  to 
bo  burned.    He  called  on  the  house  to  look  at 
the  scenes  which,  at  no  very  remote  period » 
hod  been  acted  in  this  eoaotry.    Ho  aHudad  t» 
the   infernaf  torments  —  ho  could  caAl   them 
nothing  else — which,  160  years  ago,  were  ki- 
fticted  on  the  people  of  Scotland,  under  ihmt 
tyrant,  who,  alike  contemning  the  law  of  Godi, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  constitution^  sent  Mm 
people  to  die  the  death  of  ssarfyrs,  on  accoaac 
of  the  covenant.    They  died  as  tliey  had  lived, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  opinions  they 
bad  espoused^  and  scomlag  to  give  up  a  prin* 
ciple,  even  though  dieir  existence  dopoodedow 
it.     On  die  one  side  were  the  priests,  who 
nossessed  power ;  on  the  other  side  were  the 
nonest  men,  who  dared  to  deny  that  their  doc- 
trines were  right;  and  the  result  was  that 
persecution,  which  he  defied  the  man  best  read 
in  matters  of  this  kind  to  equal  in  the  history 
of  this  country  or  of  Europe.     When  indi- 
viduals bandied  about  the  charge  of  jesattisn 
and  of  persecution,  he  would  advise  them  to 
remove  all  those  disabilities,  which,  while  they 
created  ill  Ibelings  amongst  one   par^,  pro- 
duced no  benefit  for  the  other,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  words  which  had  been  quoted  froai 
Thnanns — Protcriptione*  hritaste  poUtt$  qudm 
mndite  ntorbum  mmti  inharentenL.     Let  Eng- 
land throw  aside  her  long-prised,  and  he  once 
thought    exploded    Irish  impolicy.     Let  Jier 
leave  to  foreign  powers  no  spot  on  which  they 
coold  da  ell  in  the  hope  that  ihert  the  en^ 
ptre  m%ht  be  weakened.     Some  of  them  at 
this  moment  dwelt  witli  delight  on   Ireland. 
Every  thing  that  passed  in  Ireland  Ibund  its 
way  into  foreign  Gasettes.     In  the   Vienna 
Gazette  not  a  word  was  said  about  oar  im- 
provement in  arts  and  sciences — not  a  syllable 
ai>out  the  strides  which  education  was  malting 
— not  the  least  notice  of  the  liberal   policy 
which  distinguished  our  commercial  arraugo- 
ments.    These  matters  were  all  carefully  con- 
cealed I  and,  with  one  exception,  our  domestic 
affairs    were   passed  over  wholly  unnoticed. 
Unfortunately,  the  histoiy  of  Ireland  formed 
that  solitary  exception.    The  same  feeling  ex- 
isted elsewhere.    Let  there  no  longer  be  a  spot 
.in  the  empire  on  which  foreign  enemies  could 
suffer  their  eye  to  dwell  with  malicious  plea- 
sure.   Make  it  as  unpleasant  for  them  to  look 
on  Dublin  or  on  Cork  as  it  was  at  present 
for    them    to    view    Edinburgh    or    London. 
Peace,  it  was  true,  was  now  established:  but 
would  war  never  come  ?     And  when  ■  it  did 
come,  let  them,  unless  they  changed  their  con- 
duct tnwards  Ireland,  look   to  that  conatry 
theq.     Did    they    recollect   the  situation  of 
Ireland  in  the  revolutionary  war?    Nay,  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  they  talked  of  Ireland, 
did  tbey  not  speak  of  that  country  as  if  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  was  likely  to  become  a 
provilice  of  France  ?   Such  times  might  come 
agalnv  and  such  fears  might  be  renewed,  if  the 
Catholic  Claims  were   rtyocted  now.    After 
they  had  put  down  the  Catholic  Association — 
afler  they  nad  increased  their  military  power — 
after  they  had  done  much  to  irrUate,  and  little 
to  produce  a  iilnd  feeling,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  man,  whether  English  or  Iriah, 
who  weald  b«  vain  enough  to  answer  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  even  if  a  firm  peace  pre- 
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"vmlM  in  eirery  other  jmrt  of  Europe,  if  this 
ineawirt  were  iJirown  out  (bear,  hear).  But 
his  he  would  say,  that  if  thry  sent  up  this  bill 
oibe  other  house  by  a  lar^e  niigority,  he  thought, 
without  arroj^tini;  to  himself  any  peculiar  fore- 
i^U  that  they  mlcht  depend  on  the  tranquillity 
•f  that  country  (hear,  hear).  But  if  it  were 
not  carried  by  such  a  majority,  and  tiiat  at  the 
present  moment,  in  this  very  rei^ — in  the 
reig:n  of  His  Gracious  Migesty  the  Kin;  who 
now  aai  on  the  Throne — then  he  could  only  say 
that  he  iiail  exonerated  himself  from  any  blame 
that  mi^  attach  by  calling  on  the  house  to  be 
wifle«-by  imploring  them  to  act  while  it  was 
day — by  entreating  them  not  to  wait  till  the 
dark  night  shrouded  them,  '*  when 'no  man  can 
tell  what  will  comer 

Sir  F.  Blake  said  he  was  always  at  his  post ; 
be  btood  there  as  the  unsolicited  advocate  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  (loud  cries  of  question). 
They  were  entitled  to  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  (question,  question)  ;  and  this  he 
asserted  boldly,  even  in  the  face  of  the  rt. 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
(Laughter,  and  cries  of  question,  rendered  the 
lYOMDider  of  the  hon.  bart*s  speech  inaudible). 

The  bouse  then  divided. — For  the  third 
rrading,  S48— Against  it,  8S7.— Majority  in  its 
frvour,  91. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
paSMd,  amidst  considerable  cheering. 

LORDS,  Wbdhssdat,  Mat  11. — Sir  John 
JVasporf  and  several  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  up  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  bill.  Sir  John  Newport^  in  banding 
it  to  the  Chancellor  said,  *^  The  Commons 
have  passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  disquali- 
fications of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  to  which  they  request  the  assent  of 
tUs  home." 

Lord  Kenyon  presented  a  petition  against  the 
bin,  from  a  member  of  the  Univenttty  of  Ox- 
ford, tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Sibthorpe,  who  prayed 
that  be  and  other  clerg^rmen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  might  be  relieved  from  talking 
the  oath  of  supremacy  if  thisliill  pas&ed.  The 
•ttaation  of  persons  taking  orders  would  be 
completely  altered  by  it.  The  Catholics  and 
'Dissenters  did  not  admit  of  any  iaterference  of 
Oovemment  with  their  churches.  The  Church 
of  England  acknowledged  the  King  as it^  head, 
baton  die  condiiinn  that  tbe Govefmment should 
be  solely  in  coromnnion  with  it.  Hie  state  of 
tbe  case  would,  however  be  completely  altered, 
when  the  Goverament  admitted  Catholics  to  a 
participation  of  power  in  the  state. 

Use  bill  vas  then  read  a  fhrst  time. 

PaiDAT,  May  IS.— The  Archbishop  of  Tcrk 
prfesented  a  petition  from  fte  clei^y  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Lord  King  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  remark 
tbat  bat  few  petitions  had  been  presented  from 
Ae  clergy  of  thuse  dioceses  which  were  large 
fBd  rich,  such  as  Canterbury,  York,  Winches- 
ter, and  Doriiara ;  whereas  they  came  in  great 
Bombers  from  those  parts  of  the  country  In 
wbkb  the  dioceses  were  small.  A  great  pro- 
fortioD  of  the  petitions  from  the  clergy  nad 
come  from  Leicester,  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
Snstex—- in  short,  from  all  (hose  places  where 
the  bishops  were  in  trantHu^  and  from  which 
franaiations  might  be  desirable.  He  must  how- 
ever say,  that  for  hife  part,  he  preferred  the 


venerable  ixtures  of  that  house,  to  those  pieces 
of  furniture  which  were  moveable  and  capable 
of  being  rendered  more  valuable  by  change. 

The  Bishop  of  Extter  declared  that  he  never 
used  any  influence  in  procuring  petitions.  As 
he  had  stated  this  before,  It  was  unfair  in  the 
noble  baron  to  make  this  assertion  again ;  but 
the  noble  baron  might,  if  he  pleased,  repeat  tbe 
calumny,  for  calumny  it  was.  With  regard  to 
one  of  the  petitions,  he  had  a  letter  from  the 
clergyman  of  tbe  parish,  informing  him  that  no 
influence  had  been  used  to  procure  it,  but  tbat, 
on  the  contrary,  the  people  had  applied  to  him. 
He  believed  the  real  cause  of  so  many  petitions 
being  presented,  was,  that  tbe  people  of  the 
co;jntry  did  not  like  to  have  indifference  im- 
puted to  them  in  the  cause  of  n^ligioo,  as  Tad 
been  done  by  the  noble  baron.  Their  lord- 
ships had  been  told  of  the  danger  there  would 
be  In  refusing  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  tbe 
Catholics;  but  was  there  no  danger  in  refusing 
to  libten  to  the  numerous  petitiouB  on  the  oppo« 
rite  side,  which  had  been  laid  on  tbe  Uible  from, 
the  people  of  this  country  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Hertford  disclaimed  all  exer- 
cise of  influence  on  his  part  to  procure  peti- 
tions. .Only  one  had  come  from  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese. 

Lord  King  diJ  not  allude  to  the  citent,  but 
the  revenue  of  the  dioceses;  the  fact  was,  that 
the  petitions  were  few  from  those  where  there 
were  no  translations. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  rise  from  any 
wi«h  to  oppose  tbe  kind  of  observations  in  which 
the  noble  baron  so  often  indulj^ed.  He*  had 
ateady  said,  and  he  was  cuntident  of  the  fact, 
that  their  lordithips  owed  a  great  proportion  of 
the  petitions  with  which  their  table  was  covered 
to  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  %  for  the 
people  of  this  country  did  not  wish  to  be  held 
up  as  indifferent  on  this  important  question  of 
Catholic  claims.  Let,  then,  the  noble  lord  go 
on ;  because  if  he  did,  between  that  day  and 
the  day  on  which  the  measure  was  to  be  ^s- 
cussed,  short  as  the  time  was,  their  lordships 
would  find  that  many  more  petitions  against  the 
Catholics  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  BoUand  felt  some  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  assertion  that  those  petitions  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  country  with  what  had 
fhllen  from  several  rt.  rev.  prelates  and  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack — ^namely,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  was  hostile  to  tbe  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  which  had  now,  for  the  second 
time,  been  brought  up  from  the  other  bouse^ 
and  to  which  the  Commons  of  the  united  kfaig- 
dom  had  twice  solicited  their  lordsliips*  assent. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  as 
It  had  been  explained  by  the  Anti-reformers, 
this  could  not  be  the  case.  Whenever  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  secret  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  alluded  to,  be  had  been  told,  that 
in  theory  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  real 
representativs  of  tbe  people.  But  it  seemed 
tbat  he  had  been  labounng  under  an  error. 
The  Commons  were  no  longA  the  representative 
of  the  people.  That  hoase  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  oligarchy,  as  it 
had  often  been  described  by  men  who  were 
called  visiona>7  reformers— as  an  ingeoions 
contrivance  to  deprive  the  many  of  their  rights 
in  order  to  confer  them  on  the  few.  It  had 
sometimetbeen  said  that  there  w«s  no  proper 
vent  for  public  opinion  i  but  that  complaint 
could  Ho  longer  be  made,    for  now  a  voice  had 
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been  found  tar  democnicy  In  tbat  house )  and 
the  rt.  reT.  memben  of  the  opposite  bench,  and 
the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  had  consti- 
tated  themselves  the  organs  of  the  people.  For 
bis  own  part,  though  radier- a  I uke-wann  re- 
former, he  had  rather  too  moch  love  for  reform 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  diiferent  from  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  After,  however,  that  house  had 
twice  passed  such  a  measure  as  the  present, 
be  did  not  think  it  could  have  been  possible 
for  any  person  to  stand  up  and  assert  that  the 
nniversal  feeling  of  the  people  was  against  it. 
In  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  represented  the  whole  people, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  known  wish  of  at 
least  one  third-part  of  that  people,  their  lord- 
ships were  assured  that  the  country  was  hostile 
to  the  measure ;  and  this  they  were  told  on  the 
authority  of  pocket  petitions  got  up  in  holes 
and  corners,  of  scraps  of  papers  like  private 
correspondence,  which  the  members  of  the  op* 
posite  bench,  and  the  reverend  and  learned  lord 
(laughter) — ^he  meant  the  noble  and  learned 
lord — on  the  woolsack,  were  in  the  daily  habit 
of  producing.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  decided  objection  in  some  re- 
flecting minds,  to  granting  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  an  indifference  on  the  subject  in  many 
others  $  but  he  would  assert,  that  nothing  had 
occurred  which  entitled  any  reverend  or 
learned  lord  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  this  country  was  hostile  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims. 

MoTTDAT,  Mat  16.— The  Earl  of  Derbp  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill.  It  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  public 
meeting  convened  by  the  boroughrecve,  who 
signed  the  petition.  The  number  of  signatures 
attached  to  it  was  16,S78.  A  very  short  time 
had  been  allowed  before  it  was  sent  off  to  he 

£  resented,  otherwise  he  was  assured  it  would 
ive  been  signed  by  three  times  that  number  i 
but  as  it  was,  he  considered  it  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  minority  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

The  Bishop  of  ChMter  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  petition,  which  was  oppoeed 
to  another  petition  signed  by  40,000  inhabitants 
of  Manchester,  which  would  be  presented  to- 
morrow. With  regard  to  the  petition  now 
before  the  house,  it  certainly  was  the  fisct,  that 
a  meeting  bad  been  called  by  the  horoughreeve, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  it  On  the  business 
being  opened,  the  place  of  the  meeting  was 
occupien  by  nearly  equal  numbers  on  both 
sides.  The  question  was  put  on  the  petition, 
and  an  acyoummcnt  was  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment. On  a  show  of  hands,  there  appeared  a 
great  majority  in  foTOur  of  the  adjournment, 
and  nearly  all  the  respectable  persons  who 
attended  went  away,  conceiving  that  the  meet* 
ing  was  adjourned  tine  dU,  Soon  afler,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  low  Irish,  chiefly  la* 
bourers,  rnshed  in.  On  their  airiTal,  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried,  that  the  petition  be  pre- 
sented. It  was  immediately  signed  by  the 
persons  who  had  thus  rushed  in.  Copies  of  the 
odicr  petition,  against  the  bill,  had  been  left 
for  signature  at  different  places  in  Manchester. 
A  great  number  of  Irish  labourers  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thos  afforded,  to 
•Ign  not  their  names  bat  their  marks.  On  eza- 
iBinatioB,  it  waa  diKovered  that  betwatn  t  and 


SOOO  crosses  were  attached  to  It.  It 
thought  that  this  had  been  done  to  depreciate 
the  petition,  and  these  marks  were  cancelled* 
The  petition  would  therefore  be  presented  to- 
morrow as  signed  by  only  SS^NN),  instead  of 
AQfiOO,  He  did  not  deny  that  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  earl  contained  respectable 
names,  hot  a  great  proportion  was  of  the  kind 
he  had  described  i  and  immediately  after  the 
name  of  the  horoughreeve,  came  the  names  of 
a  great  number  of  Irish  labourers,  such  as  Mi- 
chael Delaoey,  and  the  like. 

The  Earl  of  Derby : — Instead  of  the  names  of 
the  lowest  class  of  Irish  labourers — as  the  rt. 
rev.  prelate  had  thought  fit  to  describe  the  pe- 
titioners— following  &at  of  the  horoughreeve, 
the  flrst  name  that  occurred  after  his  was  that 
of  Mr.  Birley,  who  had  been  the  commander  of 
a  volunteer  corps*  Notwithstanding  all  that 
the  rt.  rev,  prelate  had  said,  he  still  maintained 
that  the  petition  contained  a  large  number  of 
respectable  names,  and  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  minority  of  the  people  of  Manchester. 

The  Earl  of  Linuriek  censured  the  language 
used  by  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  in  describing  the 
persons  who  signed  the  petition  presented  by 
his  noble  friend.  If  Irish  labourers  signed  the 
petition,  be  thought,  however,  that  they  did  not 
deserve  to  be  described  as  persons  of  the  low- 
est order,  since  it  appeared  that  they  could 
write  their  names* 

The  Bishop  of  GAestcr,  in  using  the  expression 
'*  lowest  class,*'  meant 'only  to  apply  it  to  the 
worldly  condition  of  the  petitioners.  He  must, 
however,  say,  that  from  their  situation  in  life, 
as  well  as  their  being  Roman  Catholics,  he  did 
not  think  them  the  kind  of  persons  best  quali- 
fied for  giving  an  opinion  on  the  question.  Far 
from  him  be  die  idea  of  casting  any  reflectton 
on  those  whom  Providence  Ind  placed  in  a 
lower  situation  of  life  than  himself. 

Lord  Ca/dM  did  not  doubt  that  many  of  that 
description  of  persons,  whom,  on  account  of 
their  worldly  condition,  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
styled  the  lower  class,  had  signed  the  petition. 
Their  doing  so  only  proved  the  existence  of  ge- 
neral feeling  in  &voiur  of  the  Catholic  claima 
ffom  the  highest  to  the  lowest*. 

The  Bishop  of  Xfocoin  presented  four  peti- 
tions  from  different  parts  of  his  diocese  against 

*  Afterwards,  Friday,  June  3,  the  rt  rer. 
prelate  made  the  following  explanation :  He 
said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Man- 
chester, complaining  of  certain  erroneous  state- 
ments in  the  report  of  his  speech  relative  to 
that  peUtion.  He  wished  to  observe,  that  the 
allegations  which  he  had  laid  before  their  lord- 
ships were  made  on  the  anthority  of  a  respect- 
able individual  s  but  be  was  now  desirous  of 
doing  jusdce  by  a  more  correct  statement  of 
the  fiicts.  He  had  sUted  that  the  petition  waa 
signed  by  16/)00  persons,  but  that  18,000  were 
of  the  lowest  description.  He  was  now  in* 
formed  that  a  very  great  number  of  the  signa- 
tures were  bT  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  '  What  he  had  said  about  the  in- 
sertion of  Irish  names  appeared  also  to  be 
founded. in  mistake.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  from  this  occurrence  learned  a  lesson 
not  to  make  assertions  on  the  authority  of 
olhen.  In  future  he  certainly  should  not  re^ 
peat,  in  that  house,  the  statements  of  interested 
parties,  withont  due  inquiry. 

liOrd  8tf0Uld  was  assured,  on  the  best  autbi»- 
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th#  Cal^Ik  claimt.  He  alluded  to  what  had 
IMdy  fclleii  than,  a  aoUe  lord  (King)  who 
drew  a  distioctloii  between  the  petitioos  from 
large  and  Bmall  diocese*.  He  coald  aatore  the 
aohle  lord  that  lua  diocese  was  one  of  the  most 
oxtensife,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  noble 
lord  wonld  bellere  him  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  dmt  its  rereooes  were  amoof  the  most 
extensiire  alsou  Bat  he  declared  that  he  never 
had  eiAer  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the 
g^tOag  np  of  any  petition.  It  was  not  becom- 
ing  1b  any  persons  who  had  to  decide  on  a 
qneslion  to  seek  for  petitions  either  for  or 
asstesth. 
The  Bfarqnis  ofLmudimn  said  he  had  a  peti- 
te present  from  persons  who  coold  not  be 
oifjected  to  on  the  groond  of  their  worldly  con- 
4fitioa.  It  was  si|^d  by  only  SOO  persons, 
whot  however,  represented  property  to  the 
aaioattt  of  between  90  and  90  millions.  It  was 
the  petition  of  certain  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
Bank  Directors  of  the  City  of  London.  Deeply 
mterested  In  the  wellhre  of  this  country,  and 
convinced  that  that  welfare  mainly  depended 
(HI  consolldatinf  tlie  eomiezlon  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  they  regretted  any  thing 
which  tended  to  distnrb  tliat  connexion.  Being 
persuaded  tint  a  great  part  of  the  capital  ot 
this  country  was  prevented  from  going  to  Ire- 
land in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  state  of 
that  country,  the  petitioners  thought  it  right  to 
approach  that  house,  and  to  pray  that  measures 
might  be  adopted  which  would  ensure  tranquil- 
lity, and  relieve  the  capital  of  this  country 
from  the  impediments  which  prevented  its  use- 
M  employment  in  Ireland.  He  condoded  by 
requesting  that  the  petition  be  read  at  length. 


TuBSDAT,  Mat  17.— The  JLord  Chancellor 
prcscnled  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Percy-street  chapel,  Pancras. 

Lord  Xbig  had  been  informed  that  the  minis- 
ter of  Percy-street  chapel  had,  at  the  close  of 
Us  lermon,  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  the 
petltioo  was  lying  in  the  vestry  for  signatures. 
He  stated  that  the  petition  was  against  the  Ca- 
Ihoiicsy  and  observed,  that  as  the  House  of 
Lords  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  nambers, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  females  as  well  as 
tfalcs  to  rign  R  This  subject  of  the  Catholic 
clsJms  was  certainly  now  made  a  religious 
question,  since  It  was*  mixed  up  with  divine 
wvnhip.  It  was  held  up  as  one  of  those  things 
which  the  congregation  were  bound  to  ''  read, 
■ark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.** 

The  Bidiop  of  London  viodieated  the  charac- 
ter of  Oe  minister  of  Percy-street  chapel.  The 
aulKect  had  been  mentioned  to  him  (the  Bishop) 
and  he  found  no  reason  to  censure  the  clergy- 
SMU,  who  was  a  most  pious  and  worthy  man. 

He  Lord  ChmctUor  said  that  as  the  Bishop 
«f  liOedon  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
clwtynian,  lie  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
he  satisfied  also. 

The  Earl  of  Csentarvan  heard  with  regret  the 
eoadttct  of  this  clergyman  defended.  That  de- 
ee  would  tend  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
Hke- conduct  I  so  that,  whenever  a  question 
iht  he  agitated  In  Parliament  which  the 
clcig7  chose  to  call  theological,  that  question 

rity,  Ikat  none  of  the  names  to  the  Manchester 
piStOtm  had  been  canrassed  for,  and  that  all 
ikm  ri|;aatarethad  been  Tolvntary. 


would  be  mixed  np  with  divine  worship.  lo 
this  way  the  clergy  might  brawl  in. their  owa 
churches;  and  by  doing  so,  all  respect  for 
their  character  would  be  lost  This  was  ano- 
ther, proof  of  the  active  interference  of  the 
clergy  in  getting  op  those  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  on  this  occasion  the  rU  rev.  prdate  not 
only  excused  the  clergyman,  but  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  his  chanicter.  If  the  clergyman 
were  right  in  mingling  this  qaestion  with  the 
churcb  service,  wlmt  would  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
say  if  any  other  person,  any  one  of  the  coft* 
gregation  who  might  be  of  a  difierent  opinioo» 
should  rise 'up  and  contradict  him  ?  Was  the 
clergyman  in  thb  way  to  turn  the  church  into  a 
debating  society  ?  It  was  not  because  this  peti- 
tion was  against  his  opinions  that  he  condemned 
the  conduct  of  this  clergyman.  Had  he  been  in 
church,  and  heard  notice  given  of  a  petition 
praying  for  toleration  with  as  much  zeal  as 
this  did  for  intolerance,  he  should  havo  viewed 
the  transaction  with  equal  disgust.  If  the 
clergy  thus  lost  all  sense  of  decency,  it  would 
be  for  their  lordships  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  protection  of  the  Church,  since  it  was 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  guar- 
diaos.  The  rt.  rev.  prelate.  In  his  vindication, 
had  said,  that  the  congregation  of  this  chapel 
was  very  much  dispersed,  and  that  if  the  clergy- 
man had  not  given  this  notice  from  the  pulpit, 
they  could  not  liave  been  called  together.  But 
he  must  say,  that  this  was  no  part  of  the  clergy* 
man*s  duty,  and  timt  it  was  plain,  without  bis 
interference  there  would  have  been  no  petition 
at  all,  as  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  agi- 
tate the  question.  It  thus  appeared  that  we 
clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  peti- 
tions against  the  Catholic  claims.  V^ben  the 
absence  of  all  petitions  was  noticed  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  were  not  hostile  to  the  proposed 
relief  of  the  Catholics,  the  clergy  took  the 
alarm.  Two  or  three  petitions  were  then  pre- 
sented from  archdeacons.  Then,  as  they  be-> 
came  bolder,  a  few  appeared  from  towns  i  un* 
til  at  last,  by  the  activity  of  the  clergy,  thehr 
lordships'  table  was  covered. 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  neither  praised 
nor  censured  the  clergyman  of  Percy-street 
chapel,  for  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  eitheri 
but  Ke  had  simply  stated  what  was  the  fact » 
that  that  minister  was  a  most  pious  and  worthy 
man.  With  regard  to  petitions  against  the  bill, 
he  bad  exerted  no  influence ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
might  have  covered  their  lordships*  table  ovar 
and  over  again  with  petitions. 

Earl  Spmeer  regretted  that  such  conduct 
should  be  attributed  to  a  clergyman  of  whoaa 
the  rt.  rev.  prelate  spoke  so  highly.  In  his  opi» 
nion  the  transaction  was  most  unwarrantable^ 
disgracefiiU  and  shameful.  He  was  extremeljt 
sorry  to  hear  that  a  business  of  such  a  kind 
should  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  church 
at  all,  and  still  more  so,  that  a  clergyman 
should  take  upon  himself  any  political  solyect 
in  the  pulpit.  He  understood,  indeed,  that  the. 
minister  of  Percy-street  chapel  had  introduced 
the  notice  respecting  the  signing  of  the  petition 
into  the  body  of  bis  sermon.  He  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  assured  that  this  was  not  the  case.^ 
but  he  was  infoimed  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
present,  that  the  notice  was  introduced  in  the. 
concluding  sentence  of  the  sermon,  after  which 
followed  the  usual  blessing.  It  was  ImposiiblA 
for  any  friend.of  tho  BstabUshed  Chorch— and 
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Uch  •likvmitfaci  ani  Ui  t*tet  Iq  tM  hooM 
WMld  prtve  Mn  to  b«— <o  kear  «f  the  failro- 
dttctioB  of  potiUcal  tabMcti  in  ■•  Mcrtd  a 
pUoe,  «veB  tbougk  it  had  not  beoa  in  tiie  body 
of  tbe  tovmoii,  witiiout  coodemoteff  racii 
condaot. 

Lord  StfOt,  01  we  ondofstood,  irindlcolad  tba 
clerjey  «f  tho  fistobllibcd  Church.  He  could 
not  see  why  they  ihould  be  eo  leverely  cen- 
Mrod  for  doing  that  which  Roman  Catholic 
prtesti  did  in  soppoK  of  their  religion.  Be* 
ildee.  If  one  individual  did  any  thing  wroogt 
Why  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Prolestuit  clei|;y 
W  be  blaoMd  for  it  ? 

Lord  Clifdm  said  it  was  a  great  calunuiy— 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  tSSe  noble  lord  was 
the  author  of  it^4o  sate  that  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  preached  up  hostility  against  the 
Protestants.  The- CaHiolic  clergy  in  addressing 
their  flocks-Inn  tbe  altar,  preached  only  peace 
and  goodwill.  The  Protestant  clergy,  however, 
had  endeavoured  to  light  up  a  flaiae  i  and  they 
might  have  succeeded,  had  they  not  found  one 
already  lighted  up  by  their  demand  of  8s.9d. 
for  tithes  in  London  undt>r  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  An  old  friend  of  the  Ute  King,  Lord 
Barringtoo,  used  to  say,  that  when  a  parson 
talked  politics  in  the  pulpit  he  ought  to  have 
his  ears  behind  btm. 

Lord  Li^fwrd  concurred  in  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  eipresaed  by  the  noble  earl 
(Spencer)  on  thb  subject,  and  joined  hira  in  de- 
precating such  conduct. 

The  Archbishop  ot  Cantei^ury  said  that  the 
tranMctton  alluded  to  was  quite  irregular  and 
highly  improper  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  as  for  as  be 
knew,  there  was  no  otiier  ioatance  of  the  kind. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  presented  a  petition  from  Bir- 
mingham in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates  were  at- 
tached to  it.  It  was  signed  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  class  of  persons  whose  opinions  on 
other  matters  had  much  weight  in  Parliament. 
Tbe  names  of  nine  bankers,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal manufacturers  of  the  town,  were  among  the 
signatures.  This  petition  must  add  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  enlightened  part  of  tho  com- 
BuaiCy  wore  in  favour  of  the  measures  now  be- 
fore them.  It  indeed  appeared  that,  as  a  well- 
idftMmed  class,  the  cleiigy  stood  alone  in  their 
opposition  to  this  question. 

The  Bishop  of  LiM/oain  presented  a  petition 
against  the  Catholic  claims  from  the  clergy  of 
•he  county  of  Hereford. 

The  Marquis  of  jDowndUre  praenied  a  peti- 
tion from  Belfast  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  signed  by  S09  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  names 
of  the  present  high  sheriff  of  the  .county  of 
Down,  and  of  the  two  preceding  high  sheriffs 
ai  Antrim,  wore  amonc  me  signatures.  It  was 
also  signed  by  most  of  tbe.  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  by  the  -bankers,  and  princi- 
pal manotacturers.  The  noble  marquis  also 
presented  petitions  to  the  same  eflbct  fV-om  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Down, 
including  the  great  body  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
population;  and  one  from  the  Presbytery 
fonniag  part  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  signed  by 
seven  ministers,  who  represented  dO,(MO  Pro- 
tesunt  Dissenters. 

The  Bishop  of  Londen  presented  a  petition 
acainst  the  Catholid  claims,  from  Hornsey,  in 
Middlesex. 

The  Marqniiof  Jtsiidpadtrrypmaonted  a  pe» 


tition  frnm  Darlingteny  ugainst  Airtbcr  ooncas 
sion  to  the  Catholias.  He  hoped  their  lordship* 
would  pardon  him  if  he  availed  himaolf  of  the 
present  opportunity   to   express,    in  a   few 
words,  bis  opinion  on  this  important  sutyect. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  ne  opinions  oo^ 
prindpies  of  Us  deceased  relation,  of  whom  iio 
hoped  he  might  now  be  penaitted  to  say,  tha.t 
he  was  a  jnoit  eolighteood   and   honourable 
stetesman.    In  saying  this,  be  trusted  he  did 
not  say  too  much*  or  too  far  give  way  to  the 
feelings  of -a  hvother.    He  Juiew  the  sentimeois 
of  hk  hnither  better  thun  iiny  other  pamoo 
could,  and  he  could  assure  their  lordithips,  tluLt 
if  these  "were  one  point  on  which  he  was  more 
eamast  and  sincere  than  on  any  ocher,  it  wa« 
that  an  iinderstaading  should  become  to  on  this 
great  question.    It  was  always  to  him  a  poiirce 
of  much  negpet  that  the  circumstaocas  of  the 
conntry,  both  exferpal  and  internal,   should 
have  paevoated  hkn  from  carrying  forward  thin 
measure  .to  a  aucoessful  aaaue.    He  comtanUy 
lamented  that  he  was  not  able  to  accompliab 
an  oigect  that  he  so  much  desired.    In  cberisii. 
ing  this  wish  he  followed  the  example  of  that 
great  man,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  conceived  that  the 
Union  with  Ireland  could  never  be  completed 
until  Cath<rfic  BmaAcipation  was  granted.     If 
an  absolute  pledge  for  Emancipation  hud  not 
been  given  on   the  conclusion  of  tbe  Union, 
sometuug  was  engaged  to  be  done  which  so 
nearly  approached  it  as  to  make  very  little 
difference.    Had  his  noUe  relation  been  liv* 
log,    he  would  now  have  called  on   Parfia. 
ment,    in    this    period    of    tranquillity     and 
peace,  to  fulfil  tbe  pledge  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly given  at  the  time  of  the  Union.    Ke 
hoped  his  mind  still  animated  the  present  Ca- 
binet, and  that  they  would  proceed  with  this 
great  measure,  on  which  the  security  of  Ire- 
land, and  tbe  prosperity  of  both  countries,  ao 
essentially  depended  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  baar9  presented  a  petition  from  900 
Serjeants  and  barristers  at  law,  in  &vour  of  th^ 
Catholic  claims. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  St,  David's  presented  a  peti- 
tion  from  tbe  Rev.  William  Dixon,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  Catholic  curate  at  Killaloe,  in 
Ireland,  and  was  now  a  curate  of  the  Church 
of  England,  against  the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  rose  to  present  a  petitioa 
from  the  Archdeacon  and  clergy  of  Sudbury. 
This  petition  certainly  was  not  very  numerously 
signed,  but  the  names  attached  to  It  were  most 
respectable.  The  opinions  and  sentunents 
which  were  expressed  in  it  coincided  with  his 
own.  Among  the  signatures  were  the  names 
of  three  persons,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  and 
be  believed  Us  rt.  rev.  friend  (the  Bishop  of 
Norwich)  would  bear  testimony  to  the  ^eat 
respectability  of  their  character. 
^  The  Marquis  of  Lansdotm  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  several  members  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  &- 
▼our  of  tbe  Catholic  claims.  It  was  signed,  by 
two  heads  of  colleges,  a  m^ority  of  tbe  pro* 
fessors,  and  eighty  or  ninety  other  memJiers  of 
Cambridge  University;  but  it  was  not  so  nu- 
merously signed  by  members  of  the  other  Uni- 
versity, because  the  petition  could  only  receive 
the  signatures  of  such  of  the  latter  as  were  in 
London,  there  net  having  been  time  to  send  it 
to  Oxford.  .Coane4:ted.  as  be  was  ^f\tk  \Jt^  tf  ni- 
versity  of  Cl^Bsb^idge,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
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fgratiftolwa  tliat  he  beheld  atteclud  to  Om 
petitJMi  Ike  qaiect  of  the  prefenor  of  Greek, 
of  AnMc,  of  feology,  of  aaaWmy,  of  etlro- 
nenjTt  io  ehort  of  «11  that  was  dietiDCuiabed  for 
Jeamiflf^  and  eoligbtened  taleat  in  tbat  great 
Uoiversitj,  thus  fiviag  a  hrifht  example  of 
libermiity  to  tJw  conotr^.— ^The  noble  narqnig 
presented  a  Mcond  petition^  to  the  lame  effect, 
Hgned  bj  l€0  fradoatet  of  Oxford  and  Cam*- 
bridge. — ^His  lordabip  then  stated  that  be  had 
to  present  another  petition,  which  possessed 
strong  ciainiB  en  the  attention  of  the  house. 
Tbeir  lordships  would  leflsember,  that  a  short 
ciae  ago  he  presented  a  petition  from  DubUn% 
signed  bj  several  Protestant  peers,  bankers, 
BCfftchanta,  and  others,  praying  that  relief 
migbt  be  extended  to  their  Catholic  fellow- 
•s^ectsL  The  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
ahicfa  was  to  the  same  effect,  contained  the 
•ifnatarca  of  a  great  many  individuals  of  pro- 
perty mho  had  been  prevented  from  potting 
tbrir  names  to  llie  former.  It  was  signed  by 
trv  Protestant  pecrs^  who  were  not  peers  of 
that  house,  and  by  a  great  number  of  oankers, 
merchants, and  landed  proprietors,  not  members 
of  either  House  of  Pacliament  i  and  it  might  be 
taken  as  representing  the  sentimnsnts  of  the 
great  b«lk  of  property  in  Ireland.  He  pre- 
tented  also  another  petition  signed  by  7,000 
member*  of  the  Established  Church,  inhabitants 
of  LiterpooL,  who  represented  property  to  the 
amount  l^  six  mill  ions  sterling,  praying  that 
the  Cathoiic  claims  might  be  conceded  (hear, 
hear). 

The  Duke  of  Devonthire  presented  two  peti- 
tions; one  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Waterford,  which  was  signed  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
that  county  ;  the  other  from  Bandon,  a  most 
populcms  town,  which  had  long  been  the  great 
hold  of  Protestantism ;  yet  now  its  inhabitants 
caaM  forward,  beseeching  their  lordships  to 
cwosider  ihe  claims  of  their  Catholic  bretbi  en. 
Thi*ir  lordahips  had  now  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland  imploring  them  to  adopt  a  measure 
not  of  indulgence,  hut  of  reason  and  justice. 
If  there  were  danger  in  receiving  his  Miyesty*s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  into  the  constitution, 
by  whom  was  it  to  be  feared  ?  By  England,  or 
by  Ireland  ?  In  this  country,  where  the  great 
balk  of  the  people  were  Protestants — or  in  a 
^Mutof  the  empire  where  Protestants  numbered 
as  one  to  thirty  ?  If  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
came  forward  and  said  that  they  apprehended 
daoger  from  concession,  there  might  then  be 
some  grounds  for  withholding  it  $  bat  if  they 
9mid^  Su^t  so  far  from  that,  their  happiness  and 
verv  eiistence  depended  on  the  Catholic 
.claims  being  granted,  what  excuse  was  there 
for  refusing  to  do  the  Catholics  justice  ?  Their 
cause  was  daily  gaining  ground — they  were 
advancing  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  their 
claims  would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  (hear, 
bearX  Let  their  lordships,  then,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  favourable  moment;  the 
conntry  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prospe- 
ritj;  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  were 
ready  to  meet  each  other  on  terms  of  cordial 
amity;  the  other  house  of  Parliament  had 
passed  the  measure ;  if,  then,  their  lordships 
■eglected  this  precious  moment,  it  might  never 
reton  (hear,  hear^.  He  rejoiced  that  this 
gwk  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  such  able 
•^vocaies ;  he  aksured  them  they  had  his  most 
coidial  wisims  for  success,  for  on  the  decision  of 
tUi  qaestioa  depended  the  ezlitence  of  Ire- 


lind.  He  implored  tbeir  lordihlps  to  be  jail 
to  themselves,  by  removing  the  stain  on  the  na-> 
tional  character,  and  to  consolidate  the  strengdi 
of  the  empire  by  nnidng  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  people  (cheere). 

Earl  Gir^  said  tbat  he  had  now  to  present  to 
the  house,  a  petition  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  other  English  Roman  Catholic 
peers,  and  by  upwards  of  lo,000  persons  of  that 
persuasion  in  this  conntry,  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  laws  which  excluded  them  from 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  for  no  fault  of 
theirs  but  because  they  entertained  opinions 
which  it  did  not  depend  upon  their  will  to 
change.  They  presented  themselves  before  the 
house,  proudly  conscious  of  their  own  com^ 
petence  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  eiyoyment 
of  liberty  ;  they  humbly,  but  firmly,  stated  t» 
their  lordships,  that  while  those  disabilities 
under  which  they  at  present  laboured  conti> 
noed,  they  would  never  cease  to  claim  an 
exemption  from  them ;  they  appealed  to  their 
acknowledged  and  ondeviating  good  condnct 
in  public — to  the  nuuiner  in  which  they  dia- 
oharged  all  the  sodai  duties  of  life — and  la 
their  distinguished  services  to  their  conntry 
upon  all  occasions  when  they  were  not  pra*- 
vented  by  the  jealousy  and  restriction  of  the 
law  from  engaging  in  her  cause.  They  ro» 
pelled  the  assertion,  as  unjust  and  unfounded, 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  their  religion  Ini- 
compatibie  with  a  free  government;  they  re- 
ferred their  lordships  to  those  periods  of  history 
when  the  securities  of  freedom  were  establisdied 
by  persons  who  professed  the  same  faith,  for  a 
refutation  of  that  assertion.  They  further  a»- 
serted  its  refutation  by  what  in  more  -modem 
times  existed  in  other  countries — In  Switxerland, 
where  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons 
were  bound  together  in  the  closest  union ;  in 
France,  where  equal  rights  with  the  Catholics 
were  extended  to'  the  Protestants;  In  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  Protestant  states  of 
Holland  were  united  with  the  Catholic  states 
formerly  held  by  the  house  of  Austria,  in  one 
bond  of  union  and  equality,  under  the  special 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain ;  in  Hanover,  where 
all  religious  distinctions  were  repudiated  by 
his  most  gracious  Miyeaty  (cheers);  in  Canada, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  was  tne  established 
religion;  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
whose  freedom  and  prosperity  were  not  im- 
peded, but  accelerated  and  increased  with  a 
rapidity  almost  surpassing  belief,  by  the  eoual 
protection  afforded  by  the  laws  to  all  religiona 
persuasions.  These  petitioners  stated  fu^er, 
that  they  disclaimed  what  had  been  falsely  im- 
puted to  them  that  night,  in  a  petition  which  he 
had  heard  read  with  disgust,  from  a  person  who 
slated,  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  but  did  not  say  what  other, 
if  any,  he  had  taken  up— they  disclaimed  a  di- 
vided allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  whose  iust 
rights  they  always  felt  themselves  bound  to 
support  against  all  other  powers  or  potentates 
who  might  presume  to  attack  them.  On  these 
grounds  they  came  before  that  house  in  the  iust 
hope  tbat  their  lordships  would  at  last  relieve, 
them  from  the  operation  of  those  laws  which 
inflicted  upon  them  the  iigury  and  disgrace  of 
excluding  them  from  their  birthright.  He  wished 
he  could  say  that  he  felt  hopes  of  their  success 
equal  to  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  the  en- 
pediency  of  complying  with  their  prayer. 
These  petitions  came  strongly  recommended  to 
their  lordships  by  the  cbancter-of  the  peti- 
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tioaertf  to  wUch  the  noble  earl  (LiTerpool) 
bad  more  tbao  once  borne  testimony)  at  having 
■bown  tbemseUea  mott  meritoriont  tubjectt  in 
tbe  bonr  of  dan|;er,  in  despite  of  every  dis* 
^onrafement.     It  came  recommended  to  tbeir 
lordBhi|is,  in  the  next  place,  by  the  concurrent 
application  in  tbeir  behalf  of  tbeir  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  particularly  from  that  part  of 
tbe  empire  where,  as  bad  been  jnstly  urged  bv 
the  noble  duke  (of  Devonshire),  the  danger,  if 
aay  existed,  was  most  lo  be  feared,  and  could 
best  be  appreciated.    It  came  furtiier  recom- 
mended by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  second  time  in  their  favour.    Much  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place  upon  the  state  of  public 
fiselinK  on  this  question.    By  some  it  was  said 
that  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  petiaont  which 
Imd  been  presented  to  the  house  against  it| 
while  it  was  sought  by  others  to  take  from  the 
weight  of  those  petitions  by  queetiooing  the 
characters  of   tbie  petitioners,   exposing  the 
means  taken  to  obtain  their  signatures,  and  by 
stating  the  countervailing  effects  of  petitions 
in  its  fiivour.    Between  these  conHictiiir  state* 
nents,  he  was  not  able  to  decide  t  but  ttie  eoo- 
dnsion  he  came  to  from  the  circumstance  that 
flo  petitioo  had  been  presented  against  it  from 
«ne  county  in  the  kingdom,  or  from  one  great 
town,  from  which  a  petition  was  not  also  pre- 
sented on  the  other  sidet  that  every  public 
■Meting  ended  in  a  division  in  its  favour ;  but 
more  particularly  fh>m  the   decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elet> 
tion ;— the  conclusion  he  said  was,  that  if  there 
were  any  strong  feeling  in  tbe  country  against  it, 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  however  much  it  might 
sitaad  in  need  of  reform,  was  still  so  constituted, 
that  it  would  at  present  afford  a  faithful  echo  of 
that  feeling,  and  such  a  bill  as  that  now  before 
their  lordships  would  not  have  been  presented 
to  this  boose  for  its  concurrence.    He  said, 
therefore,  that  if  public    opinion  were   not 
in  fovonr  of  this  measure,  it  was  at  least  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  perfectly  free  from 
alarm  upon  tbe  subject.    He  regretted  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  not  taken  it  no  as  a 
great  cabinet  measure,  instead  of  abandoning 
all  the  duties  of  Government  to  a  chance  med- 
ley of  interests.    Had  it  been  adopted  by  a 
united  Government,  all  obstacles  would  have 
been  overcome ;  all  alarm,  all  jealousy,  would 
have  vanished,  and  the  measure  would  have 
been  seconded  by  that  good-will  which  ought 
io  anhnate  all  the  members  of  a  great  civil 
community  worshipping  the  same  God.    The 
rt.  rev.  prelates  opposite  disclaimed  any  inter- 
ference on  their  parts  to  excite  public  opinion 
against  the  Catholics.  He  was  bound  to  believe 
them,  satisfied  that  tbey  would  state  notliing  in 
that  house  which  was  not  true  i  but  were  not 
their  nptnions  generally  knowh  on  this  subject, 
and  was  It  too  much  to  say  that  efforts  would 
therefore  be  made  by  others  to   recommend 
themselves  to  tbeir  fovonr  by  promoting  these 
petitions  ?    However  that  might  be,  active  ex- 
ertions had  been  made  to  exciie  those  opinions 
against  the  Catholic  claims.    Hitherto  they  had 
not  succeeded,  although  they  might  yet  succeed 
in  re-kindling  those  sparks  of  animosity  so  pro- 
ductive of  misery  to  the  country.    For  bis  part, 
be  was  satisfied  that  this  measure  was  one  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  people  of  England ;  and 
this,  as  had  been  ttated  by  the  noble  duke,  was 
the  moment  for  conciliating  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  rendering  that  which  vras  atpresent  a 
Uiionofiaw  a  Union  of  Interest    Tliis  great 


question  was  bow  reduced  to  aqnastim  of  tl^^* 
it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  sooner  or  later 
it  must  be  carried.  Was  it  possU>le  that  mnj 
man  who  entertained  that  opinion  could  tmke 
upon  himself  tbe  responsibilitv  of  the  tommt 

Juences  likely  to  result  from  delay  ?  The  aoble 
uke  (of  Devonshire)  bad  told  their  lordahipa 
that  the  present  moment  was  fovouraltle  te> 
doing  jusUce  to  the  Roman  Catholics:  it  wan 
most  fovourable,  it  was  most  auspicioos,  bwt  it 
might  not  long  continue  so.  At  present,  tbia 
measure  of  justice  would  be  bailed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics with  satisfaction  i  delay  it  a  little 
and  it  might  be  held  out  to  them  in  vafau 
country  was  now  in  a  prosperous  state, but ' 
there  not  already  some  clouds  diaeeraibleiB  tbe 
horixon,  and  was  not  this  tbe  time  ibr  a  wise  suid 
cautious  legislature  to  prepare  for  the  coualqg 
storm  ?  Now  was  tbe  time  ibr  tbeir  lordsbips  im 
give  that  which  tbey  might  offer  in  vain  in  dw 
bonr  of  dbtress  and  danger.  That  bad  beca  dw 
case  with  America  t  G(Mi  grant  ikej  miglit  aoi 
produce  lanother  ■eparation,  wbicb  wonld  be 
followed  by  the  ruin  of  tUs  country  (lo«4 
cheering). 

Tbe  Barl  of  Dm9Mgkm9r§  having  moved  fte 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  tbe 
Catholic  Relief  bill. 

Lord  C0lckBtter  said,  that  so  for  as  tbe  Par- 
liamentary in<|uiry  had  gone,  it  did  not  renmre 
any  of  the  objections  to  thb  measure.  Tbeir 
lordships  had  always  shown  a  readineas  to  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  a  full  participatioo  la 
the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  but  tbene, 
unlem  accompanied  with  political  power,  had 
always  been  rejected.  It  had  been  surmised 
that  further  concessions  were  necessary:  it 
might  be  so.  They  Ciyoyed  the  right  and  seca- 
rity  of  property :  still,  if  the  ends  of  jastice 
requirea  forther  regulations  for  the  security  of 
property,  let  them  be  made.  Civil  employ- 
ments were  already  open  to  them — the  army 
and  the  navy  had  long  since  been  opened  to 
tbeiiL(hear,  from  the  Opposition)— but  nothiag 
would  satisfy  them,  it  seemed,  but  the  broad 
road  (o  political  power.  Tbe  bill  now  before 
the  house  demanded  admbsion  for  them  to  aU 
the  oflices  under  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nancy of  Ireland  only  excepted.  Under  die 
provisions  of  such  a  bill  could  any  man  doubt 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  aad 
Ireland  was  likely  to  be  iinnred  I  He  would 
leave  to  more  learned  men  the  task  of  tracia^ 
the  teneu  of  the  Catholic  religion,  through  tke 
works  of  individuals  who  bad  written  io  tbe 
older  times.  He  would  content  himself  witb 
adverting  to  some  publications  which  had  ap- 
peared in  their  own  days,  and  which  had  coasa 
under  their  own  observation.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  their  writers  of  the  present  day  (Dr. 
Doyle)  denied  the  Justice  of  those  laws  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  held  its  supra  • 
macy  In  these  realms.  Ac  same  opinion  waa 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Last  vear,  in  a  debate 
on  the  Catholic  ouestion,  a  document  was  re« 
forred  to,  in  which  It  was  broadly  afllrmed  that 
tbe  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  would 
ever  be  detested  by  those  who  differed  so  great- 
ly from  them  in  religious  belief.  But  then  it 
was  said,  that  all  danger  was  avoided  by  tbe 
cautious  manner  in  which  thb  bill  was  <JhrawQ 
up.  But  did  those  who  so  argued  recollect  An 
oath  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  I  He 
swore  to  keep  most  secret  whatever  council  be 
received  from  the  Pope,  tbe  ■upremc  bead  «ff 
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hiM  diBJefc    C$m9ltimm  Ihmini  Ft^m  iemtke^M- 
fil«^— ^/  mmmimi  iiham,    Wat  there  no  ilaiifer  to 
be  appreboaded  firon   tbote   who  were    that 
boaad  to  conceal  tbe  coiinieU  of  tbeir  great 
Jaaderi    Tliey  liad  heard  not  a  little  about  the 
oraaaMiitt  of  tbe  Catholic  Cbttrcb  in  fbreifo 
•  couatriee  t  their  learning,  vlrtae,  and  piety  had 
.  bean  greatly  enlogized.   But  let  their  lordihipt 
,  lam  their  atteatien  to  the  doctrines  of  fiowaet, 
Bisl|op  of  Meaai,  one  of  Ihoie  who  were  pto*- 
ticularly  pointed  oat  at  pattemt  of  toleimtiea. 
He  aaid,  what  no  daabt  wat  echoed  by  all  hit 
.  bfietbreav  that  the  power  of  the  tirord  «betiM 
.  nn^eatianably  be  oted  In  iuppert  of  tbe  Ca- 
'  Iholic  religion.    That  prelate  concluded  hii  fm- 
aecal  sermon  over  Loait  XIV.  by  eniogiziBg, 
above  every  other  act  of  hit  life,  hit  coadact 
la  eiteraMaating  heretict.    Thit  thowed  what 
.  the  doctrine  of  the  Charob  of  lUuae  had  hitherto 
been,  and  it  renuiined  for  tbote  who  tnpportcd 
.  the  pre  tent  aicature  to  show  that  it  bad  ander- 
f  oae  an  altcralioau    This  bill,  it  appeared^  w«t 
ta  be  connected  with  aaotber  meatore*  which 
would  tecore  a  provision  to  the  Roniaa  Ca- 
tholic clergy-^a  kind  of  rtgimn  irnum^    He 
.  looked  opon  thit  at  a  Tcry  unfisir  proceeding 
towards  th^  ProteOantt.    He  conceived  it  wat 
.  extraordinary  that  such  a  proposition  ^should 
have  been  made,  without  any  notification,  in 
£svoor  of  a  grant  of  that  kind,  having  been 
'made  on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown*     He  contend- 
ed that  such  a  grant  would  be  a  virtual  recog- 
nition of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  tUt 
country^ a  thing  which  had  not  been  heard  of 
for  ages  in  this  realm.     To  that  proposition  he 
,  must  decidedly  olyect,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  most  unconstitutionaL     There  were 
many  other  points  connected  with  this  measare 
which  deserved  the  deepest  consideration.    It 
wan  proposed,  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  the 
.intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  domestic  nomination  of  bishops, 
'But  of  what  use  was  that,  when,  unless  the 
:  Pope  agreed  to  receive  the  person  nominated, 
,the  prp<;eeding  bepame  null?   they  had  been 
reminded  that  the  Roman  Catholict  of  Hanover 
'were  placed  on  a  footing  with  their  Protettaat 
brethren :  but  it  was  proper  to  obierve,  that 
^fbe  Roman  Catholics  of  Hanover  allowed  to  the 
jnoharch,  that  which  the  Roman  Catholict  of 
this  country  denied  to  the  Kiog-^the  right  of 
'interfering  with  tbe    Investiture  of    bishopst 
^is  was  not  all.    It  appeared,  that  a  commis- 
sion was  to  be  appointed  to  examine  tbe  built 
jand  rrscripti  of  (he  Papal  see  which  might  ba 
tent  to  this  country  ;  but  the  superintendence 
of  those  original  bulls  and  rescripts  was  not  to 
tye  intrusted  to  any  member  of  his  Majesty's 
Gotermncnt    Their  lordships  must  all  have 
iManI  of  a  publication  which  was  now  circu- 
lattng  through  the  heart  of  Kogfand  on  tUt« 
hnbject.     It  was  nn  address  from  tbe  Irish  Ro- 
feaan  Catholics  to  the  Roman  Cafholirs  of  £ng. 
fnnd^ — telKng  the  latter  expremiy,   that  they 
werennjustfy  deprived  t#f  political  rights,and 
ftoi  forgetting  to  tell  (hem  that  they  ought  to 
arrest  those  rlghCsi  from  the  Government  of  the 
Country.     A  power  which  proceeded  in  this 
Way  orui^t  lo  he  attentively  watched.     Tbe 
Roman  uathoitc  hierarchy,  let  it  be  concealed 
M  it  might,  potiSessed  an  authority  in    this 
ro^ratry,  of  which  the  legiBlature  ought  to  ba 
JeaTons.    Strange  to  say.  a  Roman  Catholic  in^ 
•Hurt ion,  that  of  tue  JesuiU,  which  was  ex- 
Haded  fVom  Roman  Catholic  countries  gene* 
rally,  tad  cimMvad,iiot  only  without  Uiw,  bat 
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Cotsestiont  in  England.  When  thit  wat  an  ac- 
nowiedged  fact,  who  could  he  hardy  enough 
to  contend  that  there  was  no  danger,  if  farther 
coBcatftions  were  granted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, of  tbe  far  exercising  an  extensive  tway 
in  thit  empire  ?  It  wat  argued  that,  in  other 
cotontriet,  tbe  Ronna  Catholict  beM  an  eqa^i 
lity  ^  righit  wHh  the  ProtettanU.  But  tbe 
circamttancet  of  tbote  couatriet  were  vei^ 
different  from  Ihe  ciroanstanoet  of  thit  em- 
pire. IC»  under  a  detpotic  govemment.  Ro« 
amn  Catholics  of  great  ulewts  and  great  am- 
bition attempted,  by  popular  aid,  to  disturb 
tlie  existing  order  of  things,  their  career  cooM 
«t  owe  be  checked  by  tbe  proa»pt  ex;ereite  of 
power.  But,  under  a  free  government.  Ilka 
that  of  Great  Britain,  this  could  not  be  done. 
M ach  mhehief  might  be  effxled  before  tbe  evil 
ooaM  be  ebecked^  The  notification  in  a  tiagia 
On^ttM  might,  in  one  night,  alter  tbe  coattiSotlon 
of  that  boose,  by  Introdncbig  there  a  number  af 
individuals  of  a  religioa  which  tbe  Slate  bad 
loag  been  aocastoaied  to  look  upon  with  sua* 
piclen.  A  great  deal  bad  been  said  of  the  se- 
onritlea  which  the  Roman  Catholics  ofbred  i 
but,  in  bit  opinion,  tbe  bett  teenrity  which 
conld  be  devised  for  the  coBstitntioo,  was  to 
prevent  tbe  Roauui  Catholict  firom  any  fertber 
participation  in  political  power  (bear,  bear) 
"-"to  avoid  all  dangerous  expcrimeatt,  to  repal 
all  erode  tbooriet,  and  io  re^iM  ounecoitarf 
ianovationt  (hear,  bear).  Emaaclpatioa  waa 
the  great  watd^word  on  this  occatioo.  He 
would  tay,  that  tbe  emanclpataon  which  waa 
Btatt  aeceitary  for  Ireland,  was  amanoipallao 
from  bigotry,  enmncipation  from  ignoraoce, 
emaacipatioa  from  that  fsrelga  power  vrbata 
tplritnal  aolbari^  wat  acknowledged  thare 
(bear,  hear)  t  and,  fiAally,  emancipation  fram 
the  exfrema  tabdiyition  aad  underlettlag  of 
landt  (bear,  bear).  Let  thb  be  done,  and  tbe 
peace  of  Ireland  wonid  be  tecored.  The  re- 
tolt  of  aU  thete  Abaerratioat  wat,  that  tbe  dit- 
tnrbancet  wblob  bad  occurred  froas  Hmtrn  lo 
time  in  Ireland,  were  not  tlm  conteaaaoca 
oi  feeiiaga  created  on  account*  of  religioa. 
Some  acUve  political  loaders  might  amign  that 
as  die  caute,b«t.be  believed  that  all  those  dit- 
turbaacaa  bad  tlmir  origin  on  aaina  tpeciAc 
grievance.  At  a  proof  of  thit,  let  their  locd- 
tbipt  tare  their  eyet  to  Ae  north  of  Ireland. 
There  tbe  difference  of  religion  wat  at  great  aa 
in  any  part  mt  that  cooatry  %  but  there  waa 
there  nsora  employment  and  less  poverty  i  aad 
Che  caoteyifnce  wat,  that  tbe  disturbaacti 
which  were  common  to  the  south,  were  tlmre 
ankaown.  The  present  Oranquillity  af  Ireland 
was  adduced  as  a  reason  for  carrying  this  oma- 
sure  i  but  the  very  cause  to  which  that  tttm^ 
quillHy  was  aKribed  Mf  ht  to  make  tbe  legis* 
lature  more  vigilant.  l%ey  were  tald,  thai  the 
power  of  ptiestt  waa  not  so  great  aa  it  bad 
formerly  been.  His  irm  belief  was,  that  tbe 
power  was  only  doruMMBt — that  it  coald  easily 
be  called  into  full  operatiaiH-thaA  '*  it  Is  not 
dead,  bnt  sleepetb.'*  He  called  on  that  hoata 
Bot  to  resign  tbe  high  situation  which  they  wow 
held,  for  ift  pratpf  ct  of  contingent  adeimt^r^t. 
He  called  on  them  aoi  to  fiU  vitth  discaatowt 
the  great  body  of  Protcalaata  of  Ragland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  coocedbig  tbeea  de- 
mands. Fully  impremed  with  Ibe  jmlice  aa4 
policy  of  those  teoAimawts,  be  beggrd  leave  to 
move,  that  the  ward''  now'*  be  left  out,  for  the 
porp^^  of  tnh|iiiliHii«  *«  than  day  tia  mpQi^»»** 
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The  Marquis  of  Jmgle$tm^  in  wcoBdidg  tlie 
amendment,  said,  that  in  talunf  tiiii  coarae,  he 
opposed  the  sentiments  of , many  of  hia  friends ; 
but  be  had  a  dutv  to  perform,  which,  however 
painful,  he  would  conscientiously  discharge. 
He  had  formerly  given  a  different  vote,  but  he 
felt  that  he  might  ooW,  consistently  with  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  be  had  adopted  oo 
other  occasions,  oppose  the  brealung  down  of 
a  most  important  barrier  of  the  constitution. 
The  change  of  circumstances,  he  conceived, 
fully  justified  bis  conduct.  It  appeared  to  him, 
■that  the  diiferent  concessions  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  not  been  met  by  them 
with  a  corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation, 
fiach  concession  had  given  rise  to  new  de- 
mands, and  had  tended  only  to  produce  restless- 
ness and  dissatbfaction.  Judging  from  the  tone 
and  language  which  liad  recently  been  used. 
It  seiemed  to  him  that  nothing  short  of  Catholic 
ascendancy  would  satisfy  the  Catholic  body. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  force — it  had  been 
almost  threatened  that  the  measure  should  be 
carried  by  force.  Six  to  one  had  been  spoken 
of,  as  tfie  relative  proportion.  Now,  if  there 
muit  be  a  contest — and  the  idea  was  most  pain- 
ful to  him — ^he  repeated,  if  thev  were  to  be 
threatened  with  the  opposition  of  6,000,000  of 
men,  to  IfOOO/^—if  the  fight  must  come,  he 
should  like  to'meet  it  when  the  country  was  in 
the  t»est  possible  situation— when  peace  pre- 
vailed on  every  side.  Still,  he  must  say,  that 
be  was,  really  and  sincerely,  a  friend  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  would  grant  them  every 
relief  that  was  proper,  but  he  would  take 
care  to  grant  them  nothing  at  the  expense 
of  the  constitution.  Seeing  the  necessity  of 
npholding  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  he  could 
not  consent  to  any  farther  extension  of  political 
privileges  to  tne  Roman  Catholics.  With 
respect  to  the  measures  which  were  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  bill  now  before  the  boose, 
be  would  ■  otfer  a  very  few  remarks.  He 
did  not  object  to  an  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland — it  might  probably  be  pro- 
ductive of  good;  neit|ier  did  he  object  to 
making  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  t  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  Protestant 
King  paid  a  Catholic  clergy,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  that  Protestant  King  should  be  ex- 
cluded firom  all  power  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Catholic  bishop.  He  should  now  conclude,  as 
his  only  object  was  to  explain  the  ground  on 
which  be  gave  his  vote  on  this  occasion — which 
was,  an  anxious  desire  to  support  the  existing 
establishment,  and  the  Protestant  constitution 
•f  this  country. 

The  Marquis  Camdm  said,  tha^  when  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1795,  he  was  com- 
manded by  his  late  Migesty  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  instituted  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
he  could  aver  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  attend  to  the  claims  of-  the  CatlioUcs. 
li  was  true,  that  the  rebellious  disposifion  t^ 
tiie  Presbyterians  in  that  country,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  Catholics,  rendered  It'iiiexpe- 
dSent  at  that  period  to  make  concessions ;  but 
those  obstacles  were  now  removed,  and  he 
should  therefore  support  the  measure.  He  was 
as  sincere  a  friend  to  the  Protestant  Bstablish- 
ment  as  any  of  the  rt.  rev.  prelates ;  and  if 
he  saw  any  danger  to  that  establishment  in  con- 
senting to  the  bill,  he  would  never  do  so{  but 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  no  such  danger  ex- 
ited, he  most.stroagly  supported  the  measure, 
in  justica  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland*    Al- 


though no  distinct  pledge  was  givan  at  4bsi 
Union  that  Emancipation  should  be  granted* 
yet  it  was  certainly  by  an  understanding  a(f 
that  nature,  that  that  great  measure  was  (acill^ 
tated.  The  continued  agitation  of  the  so|(j«ct 
was  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  as  pregnant 
with  danger  and  embarrassment;  and  it  was  noC 
less  from  that  consideration  than  from  the  great 
love  and  affection  he  bore  to  Ireland,  that  he 
was  anxious  for  the  favourable  termination  i^ 
the  question. 

Earl  HonUey:— During  the  whole  coarse  of 
a  long  parliamentary  life  he  had  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  {  and  he  had  never 
heard  an  argument  that  appeared  to  him,  of 
the  least  cogency  against  them.  There  might 
have  been  something  in  the  language  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  w<Ntld 
have  been  better  un-ottered  ;  but  it  was  not  to  bo 
forgotten  what  irritating  language  was  used 
against  them.  When  the  Catholic  Association 
was  suppressed,  with  an  immediate forbearanee 
— a  foroearance  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, under  all  their  sufferings-^ey  at  once 
submitted  to  the  decree  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  so  doing  gave, an  additional  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitotioa. 
His  gallant  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Angleaea) 
had  commented  upon  the  irritating  nature  of 
the  language  and  conduct  which  the  Iridi  Ca<* 
tholics  had  manifested,  subsequently  to  every 
act  of  legislative  concession.  He  nad  heani 
such  an  imputation  with  surprise ;  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  discover  on  what  facts  such  a  charge 
rested.  He  defied  his  gallant  friend  to  cite  an 
instance  of  that  irritating  language  and  con- 
duct. Nay,  more ;  he  would  venture  to  assertt 
that  legislative  favours  were  uniformly  re- 
ceived by  the  Catholic  body  with  unqualified 
gratitude.  He  did  not  see  at  that  moment  in 
his  place  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  otherwise  he 
should  appeal  to  him  to  give  a  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  imputation  of  his  gallant  friend.  Tl^at 
noble  earl  (Westmorland)  was  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  in  1793.  And  here  he  must  be 
allowed  to  state,  in  answer  to  that  impntatioB, 
the  history  and  character  of  those  concessions 
which  were  granted  to  the  Catholics  in  the  sab- 
sequent  years.  In  1798  their  prayer  was  re- 
fused ;  but  in  the  year  after,  when  the  country 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France — whea 
dangers  from  without  presented  themselves  in  a 
threatening  form,  those  concessions  refused  the 
year  before,  were  recommended  *  to  the  Irish 
parliament  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
passed  bv  a  great  majority  (bear,  hear).  Sach 
was  the  history  of  the  concessions  of  that  pe- 
riod :  and  again  he  would  repeat,  that  they 
were  received  with  the  unqualified  gratitnde  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  (hear,  bear).  But  he  be^ 
ged  the  house  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  extend  those  concessiona 
at  a  period  not  of  war,  but  of  peace,  when  the 
country  stood  happily  prominent  in  character 
and  glory,  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  and 
maritime  strength,  and  not  to  wait  to  do  that 
which,  being  an  act  of  justice  and  of  policy,  a 
season  of  calamity  would  undoubtedly  deniaikl 
(bear,  hear).  The  question  now  stood  on  dtf* 
ferent  grounds  from  what  it  had  done  at  any 
other  period.  They  had  now  before  them  a 
mass  of  information,  particularly  theo^gical 
information,  on  which^  be  would  take  upoa 
himself  to  sav,  their  lordships  and  tha 
people  of  England  were  totally  ignorant  bih- 
fore  (hear,  hear).  He  had  tlks  honour  oii* 
ginally  to  move  Ibr  the  appointment  of  Iha 
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csMDSilteei  It  was  tken  reftned,  bat  tiibte- 
4a«Bt]j  agreed  to,  and  no  mitn  woald  ventore 
to  deny  that  the  greatest  benefit  had  resolted 
from  the  ioTestigatioo.  They  had  now  before 
YhMU'tbe  naimpeached  and  animpeacbable  tet- 
tloMHiy  of  numerous  witnesses  on  their  oaths, 
acquainted  with  the  precise  local  circom- 
ttaoces,  stated  ftiirlv  In  the  fece  of  the  world. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  (Colchester) 
asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the  declarations 
and  eiforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  mere 
pretence  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  power 
and  property  of  the  Established  Church,  that 
assertion  was  answered  by  referring  the  noble 
lord  CO  the  ondoobted  testimony  of  respectable 
■len  of  that  persuasion,  who  on  their  oaths  de- 
clared the  contrary.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  characters  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  and  Dr.  Efoyle ;  but  most  persuaded 
be  was,  that  if  the  latter  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  been  bred  in  that  pure  faith  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  which  their  lordlhips  professed, 
be  wovld  not,  from  his  pietv  and  learning,  dis- 
grace the  right  reverend  bench  before  them 
^ar,  hear).  He  begged  to  recall  their  lord- 
iUps*  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blake,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  full 
confidenre  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  who 
declared  that  it  was  his  conviction,  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  Protestant  Establishment  was  the 
mat  link  in  the  chain  that  connected  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  that  connexion  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  ruarantees  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  die  latter  country 
(hear,  bear).  Now,  he  might  be  told  ihat 
Roman  Catholic  witnesses  were  not  to  be 
believed  upon  their  oaths — he  might  be  met 
with  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  other 
councils,  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  de* 
feating  such  evidence,  but  very  often  totally 
misapplied :  but  to  reject  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses so  respectable  as'  those  who  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  committee,  on  snch  grounds, 
was  what  he  would  never  consent  to.  Noble 
lorib  might  talk  of  this  bill  as  countenancing 
principles  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church:  but  were  not  the  household 
troops  opposite—the  lawn  legion — were  not 
Chose  rt.  rev.  prelates  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
orthodoxy  of  Parliament  (laughter  and  cheers)  ? 
If  they  were  to  carry  their  anxiety  for  ortho- 
doxy much  further,  they  might  begin  to  regu- 
late at  last  the  precise  structure  of  the  wigs 
which  those  rt.  rev.  prelates  wore.  And  be 
reallir  considered  that  the  preservation  of  his 
own  hair,  or  tlie  assumption  of  a  wig  by  one  of 
that  rt.  rev.  body,  was  a  matter  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  ascendancy  and  welfare  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  England  at  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Roman  Catholics  firom  any  civil 
privileges  that  wer©  enjoyed  by  their  Protes- 
tant brethren.  But,  besides  these  securities, 
did  not  the  ProtesUnt  Establishment  possess  a 
boat  in  such  vigUant  allies  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  a  noble 
duke,  who  brought  np  with  him  a  whole  eorpi 
A  reitrve  in  this  cause  }  The  fact  was,  that 
political  influence  must  in  thb  country  ever 
fbllow  tiM  majority  of  numbers  and  of  pro- 
lietiyi  and  for  this  reason  it  was  impossible, 
^solutely.  that  either  In  England  or  ScoUand, 
mt  Catholic  religion  should  ever  again  become 
the  dominant  one.  He  was  perfectly  per- 
•Mded  that  If  these  claims  were  granted  that 
ir«ry  night,  the  neit  elections  would  be  deter- 
arined,  BOt  by  any  religious  considerations 
wiMtOTer,  b«t  by  property  aud  its  attendant 


inflaence.  A  good  deal  bad  been  said  about 
the  coronation  oath.  Now,  how  could  it  have- 
entered  the  heads  of  any  noble  lords,  or  any 
other  persons,  to  affirm  that  there  was  any 
thing  wnatever  in  that  oath,  as  it  stood,  to  pre^^ 
vent  and  preclude  the  King  of  this  country 
from  rranting  any  further  civil  power  to  the 
Cathoucs,  he  could  not  comprehend.  If  their 
lordships  would  look  at  the  oath,  thev  would 
find  that  in  substance  it  was  an  oath  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  say  that  the  admission  of 
the  Catholics  to  civil  power  could  interfere 
with  those  privileges  and  that  inevitable  ascen-  ■ 
dancy  of  the  Protestant  Church  which  the  King 
pledged  himself  to  defend.  It  did,  therefore, 
appear  to  him  that  all  such  apprehensions  and 
alarms  of  danger  were  imaginary.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  there 
had  been  a  great  number  of  petitions  presented 
against  this  bill ;  ta  which  petitions  he  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  refuse  their  due  weight.  If 
they  wore  to  argue  solely  on  their  number,  it  must 
be  believed  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  very 
much  against  this  bill.  But  if  they  looked  a  little 
further,  their  lordships  would  find  that  natu- 
rally enough,  the  Protestant  clergy  had  given 
the  example  of  such  petitions ;  and,  in  a  reli- 
gious country  like  this,  that  eiample  was  soon 
largely  folio vred  by  the  Inhabitants  of  counties, 
towns,  and  villages ;  and  petitions  of  the  same 
kind,  very  numerously  signed,  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westlhinster,  had  been  pre- 
sented that  night  to  the  house*  It  was  sriid  no 
improper  steps  had  been  resorted  to  in  obtain- 
ing signatures  to  those  petitions;  he  believed 
the  fact  to  be  so ;  but  their  lordships  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  facility  with  which  almost 
any  petitions  in  a  crowded  city  would  be  got 
up ;  and  he  would  engage,  as  a  proof  of  It,  to 
procure  a  petition  at  a  t^ort  notice,  and  nume- 
rously sicned,  to  remove  even  the  learned  lord 
who  preuded  over  hit  nu^^sty^s  councils  from 
his  post.  The  noble  earl,  after  contending  that 
a  very  dilferent  spirit,  in  respect  of  the>  (^tbo- 
lic  Claims,  was  latterly  manifesting  itself  even 
among  the  Prote^itaats  of  Ireland,  asked 
whether  there  was  a  single  Irish  Protestant  to 
be  found,  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  bit 
heart  and  nay,  that  he  believed  things  could 
go  on  in  Ireland  as  tbey  now  were  ?  He  con- 
cluded, by  earnestly  insisting  on  the  irapoi- 
tance  of  the  present  time  as  the  most  favour- 
able for  passing  this  great  measure;  and  by 
pointing  out  the  utter  Inefficacy  of  the  moat 
numerous  garrison  that  could  be  thrown  Into 
Ireland  to  keep  it  In  peace  and  tranquillity,  so 
long  as  the  claims  or  her  Catholic  population 
were  neglected  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Longford  said,  that  living  con- 
stantly amongst  a  Roman  Catliolic  population, 
regarding  them  highly  as  individuals,  and  re- 
specting them  as  a  body  collectively,  it  would 
be  readily  imagined  that  he  was  most  anxious 
to  meet  their  views  with  as  much  fiivoor  aa 
any  man.  But  after  mature  consideration,  bo 
could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  this  bill 
would  answer  the  expectations  of  those  by 
whom  It  had4>een  introduced,  or  that  it  was  a 
measure  that  could  be  put  into  execution  with- 
out manifest  danger  to  the  constitution.  It 
had  been  imputed  to  those  who,  like  himself^ 
were  unfriendly  to  the  bill,  that  they  wished  to 
^sit  with  penal  consequences  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Catholicism  ;  but  they  did  not  in 
any  degree  wish  to  interfere  with  religious 
opinions ;  nor  did  they  at  all  presame  to  men* 
sure  the  speculative  tenets,  or  to  regulata  the 
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doctitett  of  ike  Raiten  Ofttholkir  tlMjr  wtre 
ooly  determined  that  the  RomeB  Catholict 
■hould  BOt  interfere  with  thefari  (hear,  hear). 
The  reeeoo  of  their  refeeel  to  concede  the  Ca- 
tholic ciaiuM,  waa  founded  upon  the  poli- 
tical conteqaencet  that  woald  follow  upon 
their  aaKnt*  Thoee  eoBseqaencet  led  to 
the  perpetual  interfetence  of  the  Papal  iniu- 
eoce,  nominally  in  tpiritnal  aflaira  aloBe,  bat 
actually  in  the  genml  tramactloBi  and  ordi- 
nary hoiinoM  of  life.  It  had  been  depoied, 
indeedt  by  witaeeiet  ezamteed  before  th^r 
lordihipt,  and  by  othen,  that  that  iotetforeace 
wae  strictly  coained  to  tpiritnal  matters  and 
doctrine  t  but  how  waa  the  line  to  be  ^tiwn 
that  waa  to  separate  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  spiritoal  and  temporal 
affairs  I  He  was  of  opfaiion  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  were  able  to  lead  the 
peetplo  with  great  lacUity  t  end  their  own  con- 
stltotion  was  well  calenlalMl  to  make  them 
subservient  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The 
commands  of  the  superior  to  the  Inferior  ad- 
mitted of  no  dispute  t  while  the  principle  of 
an^iection  in  the  Infsrior  was  as  clearly  defined 
as  the  right  of  the  superior  to  his  obedience. 
If  thev  were  to  bo  adsiitted,  therefore,  to  a 
participation  of  oItU  and  political  priTil^es 
without  acknowledging  that  supremacy  which 
was  submitted  to  by  our  own  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  would  be  put  on  a  higher  foot- 
log  than  our  own  (hear,  hear).  He  would  furw 
ther  ask,  if  they  were  to  admit  the  Reman 
Catholic  body  to  the  highest  places  in  the  con- 
atitntion,  what  was  to  guarantee  the  Protestant 
Establishment  ?  Bv  the  law  none  were  admis- 
sible to  ofiices  of  political  trust,  but  those 
whose  allegiance  was  perfected.  Of  all  the 
disicntere  from  the  establishment,  he  knew  of 
noae  whose  allegiance  was  of  necessity  imper- 
foct,  except  the  Roomn  Catholics.  Standing 
in  the  peculiar  relation  to  us  which  they  held, 
in  what  light  must  they  regard  us  ?  What  must 
be  the  feeling  of  a  really  conscientious  Roman 
Catholic  towards  the  National  Church  Estab- 
lishssant  I  Were  we  not  dissenters  from  their 
foith,  usurpers  of  the  authority  of  their  creed, 
despoUers  of  the  property  of  their  church? 
He  were  voluntary  seceders  from  them,  as  the 
other  disicntors  were  from  the  natioaal  estab* 
iishment.  Such,  therefore,  being  their  feelings, 
there  was  nothing  in  principle,  in  Christian- 
Mke  fooling,  in  policy  or  expediency,  vrhicbre- 
faired  ns  to  make  the  concessiom  they  claimed 
or  forbad  their  refusal.  Much  had  been  said 
•f^inal  the  entertainment  of  prejudices.  But 
were  the  partialities  aH  on  one  side  )  Among 
the  peers  who  surrounded  him  be  saw  many 
who  had  the  most  perfect  reasons  which  could 
«xist  for  thoif  partiality  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Inlertsts—clooe  connexions -"-fomily  feelings— 
the  tisaof  friendship.  Would  not  these  give 
•  bias  to  a  man*s  sentiment  as  well  as  pr^ndice 
•galast  the  Romaa  religion  ?  It  was  compare 
tively  caty  to  root  out  the  belief  of  an  estab- 
lished reHglon^it  was  difflcult  to  eradicate 
piejadice.  He  had  heard  mention  made  of  the 
^ght  of  the  Catholics  to  this  concession.  He 
denied  k  totality  t  for  he  denied  that  the  in 
loresta  of  the  nmny  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
^w.  Expediency  used  to  be  another  argu- 
9iont  I  H  mm  latterly  changed  into  necessity, 
whwhwaa^fiaed  to  bo  a  threatening  on  the 
pari  of  the  Catholics.  This  reminded  him  of 
the  story  of  an  old  Irish  chieftain,  whoso  first 
MMf««s  \n  itv>lnf  coBtrihvtIona  was»  "  Pay 


me  the  money  yon  owe  me  i  If  yoa  dooH** — 
(laughter).  The  question  for  them  was,  since 
the  mstrictions  were  imposcdf  had  the  country 
advanced  or  gone  back  ?  Was  It  not  at  a  pitch 
of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  glory,  which  were 
never  equalled  by  any  caparison  of  ancient 
or  modem  history?  Let  them  consider  the 
power,  capabUities,  and  resources,  which  had 
developed  themselves  in  this  little  contracted 
spot  of  the  earth's  surfoce — not  the  fruits  of 
extraordinary  individual  talents  i  but  the  slow, 
hardy,  aad  gradual  growth  of  ages,  during 
which  the  oppressed  Catholics,  so  called,  had 
eiyoyed,  in  common  with  their  Protestant 
brethren,  the  fruits  and  advantages  of  those 
councils  from  which,  for  their  own  advantage 
as  well  as  ours,  they  had  been  excluded.  Be- 
fore departing  from  her  present  course.  It 
ought  to  be  made  manifest  to  the  coontry  that 
something  would  be  obtained  qtf  ite  equal  to  that 
which  she  possessed ;  and  certainly  the  least 
which  could  be  required  would  be  to  show 
that  the  benefits  at  present  einoyed  could  not, 
by  these  concessions,  be  Impaired  or  lost.  The 
aifumcnt  for  adopting  this  measure,  because  It 
came  up  from  tM  House  of  Cobumbs,  might 
be  good  in  many  cases;  but  In  this  their  lord- 
ships would  do  best  to  make  use  of  that  in- 
valoablo  privilege  which  belonged  to  them,  of 
judging  for  themselvesb  For  what  was  the 
fact  ?  Was  the  bill  supported  by  a  questionable 
nuyority  of  the  other  house,  or  was  it  not 
rather  a  petty  shifting  minority — a  m^ority 
merely  in  name  ?  It  could  not  be  assumed  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  country,  whea  it  was 
barely.  If  at  all,  the  sense  of  the  maioiity  of 
the  house.  There  was  one  thing  which  uey 
were  not  to  lose  from  their  consi&ration.  The 
sut\ject  bad  notoriously  engrossed  the  public 
attention,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  public 
mind  could  cease  to  be  employed  with  it  for 
some  time  to  come.  According  to  the  provi- 
jiions  of  the  constitution,  the  time  could  not  be 
for  distant  when  the  sense  of  the  country 
might  be  taken  in  the  most  direct  nmnner  upon 
this  subject.  They  would  thca  know  with 
tolerable  exactnem  hew  to  appreciate  that  In- 
crease of  coovorta,  as  they  had  been  called^  to 
the  Catholic  cause.  Thc^  would  then  see  If 
thev  were  justified  In  taking  the  sense  of  that 
m^ority  for  the  sense  of  the  coontry.  Cod- 
cessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be 
clakied  as  a  right,  because  the  right  to  Ihem 
did  not  exist — Justice  did  not  exact 


expediency  did  not  reouire  them— the  public 
prosperity  could  not  but  be       ~ 


ti 


theniH-aad  they  were  quite  Incompatible  wi 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  which  was  neces* 
sary  for  the  well-being  of  the  empire. 

The    Bishop  of  Narwiek  said,  that  if  the 
learned  prelates,  aad  those  of  the  clergy  vrho 

Screed  with  him  Ift  thinking  that  it  was  expe- 
ent  to  withhold  firom  good  and  loyal  civil 
snigects  the  civil  privileges  of  the  govenment 
under  which  they  lived  on  acconat  of  innoceat^ 
though,  in  their  judgment,  erronooas  felig^oua 
opInloBS,  would  oe  coatent  to  state  their  ewo 
sentlmeats  without  IntioMthig  that  all  true 
friends  to  our  excellent  ecclesiastical  eatablish- 
meat  must  entertaia  the  saaw  sentiments,  h» 
shottU  have  felt  very  little  disposed  ^in  life's  last 
stage,'*  to  have  obtruded  himself  apon  their  locd* 
ships  upon  the  present  occasion  i  bat  it  waa  quite 
impossible  for  a  peison  in  his  situation  to  sii 
silent  under  the  moat  distant  sasplBioB  of  beins 
deficient  In  seal  for  th»  welfore  of  thpi  cbofeh 
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of  n^Uk  he  «M  a  mittkmm,  hiMtmm  he 
ttroQfljr,  and  ekprefMd  plainly  what  befell 
whenever  the  wreofy,  the  latolli»  the  9»fr#« 
▼oked  npd  cruel  wrengt,  which,  year  after 
year,  were  heaped  upon  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  as  loyal  sol^ccit,  and  as  conacieBtiona 
Christians,  as  in  any  of  His  Migesty's  domi* 
niona,  became  the  topic  of  public  dtecnssion  i 
and  because  he  presoaMd  to  doabt,  whether  an 
obstinate  pern verance  In  this  narrow  wretched 
qrstem  of  exclusion,  were  the  best  method  ol 

SromotlBf  the  real  interest  of  the  United 
horch  of  England  and  Ireland.  That  waa 
the  point  at  issue  between  himself  and  his  cle- 
rical brethren,  whose  petitions  crowded  their 
Jordihips'  table.  He  would  not  lay  exdaiif  ely 
t:rowd  it ;  hut  he  might  be  peimittod  to  lay, 
that  with  the  mnch-to-he^lamented  eotcepti^n 
of  the  derigy,  the  edocatiott  and  property  of 
the  kingdom  were  decidedly  in  IsTour  of  the 
bUl  under  their  lordahipa*  coMideration*  if  U 
were  not  so,  why  were  there  no  county  peti. 
tionaj  why  no  pedtions  from  the  City  of  Leo- 
doo;  none  from  Westminster!  none  from 
Southwarki  none,  or  not  more  than  one  or 
two,  from'  any  of  oar  namerous,  tonrishing, 
and  populous  commercial  towns?  AU  were 
allent ;  ''  sed  dmn  lacmf ,  elammUJ'*  They  cried 
aloud  that  public  opiilioa  was  onqnestienably 
friendly  to  the  claima  of  the  Catholica.  But 
the  Catholics,  it  was  said,  were  intolerant;  and 
to  jostifpr  this  charge,  recourse  was  bad  to  the 
transactions  of  •  agea  long  since  past — ages, 
when  toleration  was  neither  practised  nor  un- 
derstood by  Christians  of  any  denomination  { 
for  Knox,  and  Calvin,  and  even  Cranmer, 
were  persecutors  as  well  as  Bonner  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Could  it,  then,  answer  any 
good  purpose  to  reviTO  the  memory  of  facts, 
equally  disgraceful  to  both  partiea-^facts, 
which  every  wise  and  good  man  would  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  to  bury,  if  it 
were  pomible,  in  eternal  oblivion  (hear,  hear)  i 
An  appeal  was  next  made  to  more  modem 
history,  by  a  noble  lord  CColcbester)  bo4  with 
what  justice?  Be  wonld.call  upon  the  noble 
lord  to  show  him  a  aingle  country  i»  the  whole 
of  Europe,  so  degraded  by  perseeating  laws  aa 
England  i  to  shew  him  a  single  country*  the 
Inhabitaata  of  which  wore  treated  with  so  nMieh 
harshnesaand  fa^ustico  as  the  Catholic  tohabi^ 
taats  of  unhappy  Ireland.  ««  Bot,*^  said  the 
noble. lord,  ^  the  oppressive  laws  a^  much 
cqaaplained  of  have  been  repealed  €»r  half  a 
ccatury^*'  ▲  ^erj  able  writer,  and  a  very 
honest  patriot— Sir  H.  Pameii— iv  his  accniate 
History  of  the  Peaai  Laws  of  Irelaad,  told  a 
▼ery  diferent  story.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  the  sad  detatt,  as  it  was  no^  hia 
lateatioB  to  aggravate  bnt  to  heal  (hear,  hear)^ 
It  had  boea  said,  that  withoot  these  laws,  the 
Katabllshed  Church  could  not  be  asaintained  in 
Ireland  If  it  could  be  proved^bat  he  thought 
it  never  would— that  the  worldly  ad^vantage  of 
any  partiodar  eccleaiaallcal  establishmoat  of 
Christianity,  could  not  be  maintained  without 
an  obvious  violation  on  the  part  of  itsmemhesa 
of  theleadiBg  ^ndpios  of  the  Chriataan>  reli* 
gian,  sach,  for  instaace,  a*  that  most  escelloai 
precept*  '« to  do  unto  others,  la  all  cases,»aa 
we  would  they  shoald  do<  unto  ua^*'  and  that 
**  new  commnadment,  to  love  oae  anothec,** 
new,  both  ui  degree  and  in  extent,  which  our 
Diviaa  Blaatar  bequeathed  to  his  followers,  as 
hia  last  aad  best  lency  j  if,  he  saidyeven  the 
Chaick  of  Eaglaad  could   staad»  uiaesi  iu 


measbers  ware  caUeda^  t#nf  la  4k^it  apfNH- 
sltioa  to  those  disUnguishifl|g  areoepte  of  ear 
holy  religion,  he  should  say,  without  fbe  emalf. 
est  hesitaaioa,  let  It  IsU  (hear,  hear);  for  it' 
moat  never  be  forgotten,  that  an  ecelesiasticaf 
eslablishmeBt  waa  no  part  of  Christianity,  but 
the  mode  only  of  propagatlog  its  doeainosr 
as  had  been  accurately  and  iuschr  remarked  by ' 
Archdeacon  Paley«    It  soamed,  then,  to  fol- 
low, as  a  legitimalc  conseqiienee,  that  the  oof 
ward  building,  Hba  mere  fabric  of  the  tearple,' 
would  hardly  be  worth  preaorviog,  if  that' 
charity^  which  waa  iHm  gaardlaa  angel  of  the  * 
Inner  Temple,  had  taken  its  flight^  aod  •«  Ae 
glory  was  dapartedT'  (hear,  henr>    He  should, 
perhaps,  be  ashed^lndeed,  he  had  b«M  aske^ 
nsore  than  oaee*-^  bo  folt  prepared  to  ahMtr* 
by  the  restth  of  Uo  opfaihnM  i  a  reauM  wMtrh^ 
in  the  judgment  of  soaM,  BMst  be  alteade** 
with  the  eatire  loaa  of  thoae  petnaiiafy  tL^nm^ 
tH«>r  uid  af  the  boaoar  of  a  seat  in  tiiat  ho«ae« 
wUchhe  derived  frvaa  hia  preseat  aitaatlun  >> ' 
the  EstabMsbed  Chufch  >     To  this  qae«Koh  Ma 
answer  was   very   short,   and   very  ilNera« 
Worldly  advantnges,  of  whatever  deacjtpttav, ' 
which  cotid  only  be  secused  by  the  oppvesalaa 
of  ive  milllona  o€  loval  fell(rw-sa^ye«lif  aa# 
cooscieiitiaQa  fiUow-«hrlitiaaa^  had  aa  dan  ma 
for  hkn ;  they  were  poor  and  valuelesai  Id  dM  - 
net  wish  to  Md  them  by  so  bad  a  tenava ;  oa 
the  contrary,. he  would  gladly  reliufoish  thenl  • 
to-morrow,  and  *'  eat  hU  bread  in  peace  and 
privacy,**  if,  by  so  doiag,  the  cause  which  be 
had  at  heart  could  be  effectually  proaaMed  * 
(bear,  hear).    Theae  were  his  genaiae  sentih 
ments;  they  had  been  the  same  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  he  was  now  much  too  eM  to* 
change  them.    He  dared  not,  however,  raaMy 
say,  aa  had  been  said,  that  whatever  alteration 
of  circumstances  might  ecear  in  this  evev*shifl^ 
ing  scene  of  human  life^  these  seatimenta  would 
remain  unaltered ;  bat  be  would  say,  thatrU' 
^ting  seriously  upoa  what  had  passedf  ta4 
was  still  passing  befeve  his  eyes,  there  waa  vovr 
little  probhbUity  of  Ma  thinking  differently 
from  what  he  aow  did*    Wid»  respect  totho 
political  pat  of  the  salyect,  it  waa  notio  Ma 
ppovincf  »  and  if  it  were,  he  shoald  be  nawW* 
fug  to  weary  their  lordsUpsf  attention  by  a  ro« 
p^ition  of  Hioee  aaaoswered  aad  unaswofahta 
arguaieata  wMcl^  had  boon  so  often  urged  in 
b^alf  of  the  C^tbollcavhy  many  of  the  beat 
and  wiaoat  aasa  of  thd  age  i— He  asuatyuotwltb^ 
standing,  voalufo  to  obaervey  that  they  had 
ooca  more  nn  oppartanky  of  doing  tardy  jaa*- 
Uice  todlasgn  portion  of  hia  Mi^|Coty*a  aul^eetB,^ 
-HM  opportanity  iHdch«  If  aeglected,  wna 
likely  to  ba  foMowod^  aad  at  do  vary  distaat  pa* 
riod,hy  eveatawhiak  aoither  the  wisdam  aar  the 
power  of  goaoramoat  adght  beaUe  to  eoatroK 

TheBishoi^of  Ckim*  said  that  he  rose  with  aoa»^ 
sidoiable  einharpasnannti  aa  embnnassmfnl  pvni 
ceediM  not  only  from  the  uaapeadnhle  import* 
aacoofthoniaasuia,Wihichrin  whatavte*  pouitof 
view  he  hooked  at  it^peoaented  only  a  choice  of 
dificoltiesr  bat  an  embarrassment  arisiag  froaa 
finding  himself  appaaud  in«oainian  to  aaany  of 
thoaa  whose  ^rtues  he  aaveredaad  laved,  whose 
fslendshlp  hehcldtaheaaioagtheaMathoaoaiw 
aUe  diatiactioaa^e  hia  liie  t  vthose  wisdom  ho 
had  every  reason  to  leapeet  i.  aad  to  whoae 
poUtical  esperieaGa  he  fek  he  aught  to  bow*' 
But  there  weraa^ta  of  du^«the  perfsnnaaee 
of  wMch  coat  a  paaa,  only  csfensated  by 
consdeatioaa  persaaaioai  aad  aa  thfo  question« 
ha  had  at  leait  the  latisfiiotiiia  of  knaadn^ 


lEKLAND.-^-CoMoltc  Ckdms* 


that  bb  coBTlctloo  was  fonoad  after  mack  paio* 
fu]  inqviry;  though  in  joitice  to  himielf  be  ovfbt 
to  adf,  tmt  it  was  in  oppoiition  to  bit  early 
opinions.  The  change,  indeed,  was  not  recent; 
bat  there  was  a  time  when  bis  mind,  imbued 
with  those  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  interwoven  with  the  rndiments  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  struck  with  the 
severity  of  the  penal  eode,  in  some  of  its  most 
hideous  features,  arrived  at  the  conclasioo 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded. But  when  be  became  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — wlien  be  underMood  its  incompati- 
bility with  our  own  Chorch  Establishment,  and 
the  importance  of  preserving  that  establish- 
ment by  coH>rdinate  disabilitwB— when  he  re- 
flected on  the  innumerable  evils  which  Popery, 
be  did  not  say  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
had  at  various  times  brought  upon  the  worlds 
when  he  became  convinced  that  the  spirit  of 
that  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  unchanged, 
that  ^  if  it  crouched  it  slumbered  not,"  hot 
still  awaited  an  opportunity  for  re-ezerting  its 
energies,  and  grasping  its  prey  9  he  felt  ciUled 
npou  to  retract  his  early  errors.  Tf  aught 
were  wanting  to  the  fulness  of  conviction  upon 
this  snlyecttlie  should  have  found  it  in  the  evi- 
dence lately  placed  in  their  hand»--nay  in  the 
very  portions  of  that  evidence  on  which  the 
advocates  for  emancipation  relied.  Those  ad- 
vocates, according  to  their  own  representations, 
were  guided  by  a  light  outshining  the  brightness 
of  history,  experience  and  common  sense.  It 
might  be  said,  that  he  came  to  this  question,  no 
Impartial  judge  {  and  that  night,  for  more  than 
the  tenth  time,  it  had  been,  not  insinuated,  but 
asserted,  that  the  Bench  (of  Bishops)  was  In- 
fluenced by  interested  motives,  in  opposing 
the  project.  But,  he  asked  with  confidence, 
and  let  the  question  be  repeated  to  the  country 
—what  right  had  any  man  to  impute  to  the 
Protestant  Bishops  sordid  motives  upon  thJ!^ 
question — he  meant  what  grounds  of  history  or 
of  observation  coald  be  produced  in  proof  I 
Were  they  motives  of  sordid  and  personal  io- 
tenst  which  induced  the  seven  Bishops  to 
oppose  themselves  to  a  Popish  King?  Did 
they  embrace  Imprisonment,  deprlvatioo  and 
persecution,  rather  than  swerve  fVom  duty, 
because  they  were  governed  by  feelings  of  the 
basest  kind  (hear,  hear)  ?  Ambition,  Indeed, 
it  might  be--that  just  and  landnhle  ambition, 
which  he  trusted  bad  not  ceased  to  bum  In  the 
breasts  of  their  lem  iUostrloas  sncoemort,  who, 
neverthelen,  might  be  equally  willing  to  prove 
themselves  the  vigilant  sentinels  and  Intrepid 
chab.plons  of  the  Church,  and,  if  need  be,  Hs 
martyrs  (cheers).  Interested  motives  might, 
with  much  more  truth,  be  ascribed  to  some 
noble  lords  who  avowed  their  support  of  this 
measure,  from  an  apprehension  of  temporal 
consequences  in  the  event  of  Its  rejecttoo.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  debarring  four  or  t^^  millions  of 
fellow-subjects  of  their  Indefeasible  and  in- 
alienable rights ;  bht  if  this  question  were  to 
be  determined  upon  principle,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  claimants  were  forhr,  or 
four  millions.  If  concemlon  were  just  let  It 
be  made  to  four  men  as  well  as  to  four  millions  1 
for,  in  a  matter  of  mere  Justice,  the  element  of 
nusdiers  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion. Bat  what  was  the  meaning  of  *«  inde- 
feasible and  laaUenable  rights,**  which  some 
hail  callad  avU*  and  •then  iHth  more  pro- 


priety, nntena  v|gjhte?    DIdmmy  oeMr'loril 
seriously  menn  to  contend^   ftmt  iodividuals 
possessed   any   rights   which   they  were  not 
liable,  under  peculiar  circumstances,    to    be 
called  upon  to  forego  for  the  public  good  ? 
Was  not  this  |MincipM  recognised  by  our  con- 
stitution, and  to  a  degree  timt  seemed  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  noble  lords,  who  talked 
so  loudly  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  from 
political  power,  a  certain  number  of  the  King'a 
subjects ;  for  that  after  all  was  the  real  qnes* 
tion.     It  seemed  to  him  as  uniust  to  exclude 
an  individual  from  a  share  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  merely  because  be  had  not  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  as  to  exclude  hun  because 
he  professed  tenets  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  stair.    He  could  And  no  real 
diff'erence  between  tbe  two  cases;   and  the 
only  answer  was,  that  in  the  one^ase  the  cri- 
terion of  qualification  was  ceruin,  and  in   the 
other  uncertain ;  la  both  cases  the  civil  rfglit 
was  concluded,  because  it  was  required  by 
public  expediency.     The  very  same  principle 
was  recognised  by  tbe  present  measare.     It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  right  to  have  a  voke 
in  tbe  legislature  was  not  more  sacred  than  that 
of  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of  legislators, 
and  that  to  deprive  any  body  of  men  of  that 
right,  was  a  greater  violation  of  natural  jus- 
tice than  to  shut  them  out  of  the  legislature 
entirely.     Yet  this    was  the  very  injustice 
which  the  advocates  of  the  bill  proposed  to 
effect.    The  ablest  supporters  of  civil  ri^bt 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  It  was  limited  by 
expediency,  and  might  be  retracted  or  wiih- 
bolden.    The  Catholics  themselves  recognized 
this  principle  of  exclusion  in  all  their  applica- 
tions to  Parliament,  for  then*  bills  unifuriDly 
admitted  the  propriety  of  excepting  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  proposed  eligi- 
bility. ButwbHe  some  admitted  tbeiositce  of  a 
principle  of  exclusion,  they  denied  that  ophiiooa 
ought  to  disqualify  tbe  individual  for  office  t 
they  said  a  man  was  no  more  answerable  for 
his  opinions,  than  for  the  colour  of  his  hair,  or 
his  weight  or  strength.    To  this  general  asscr^ 
tion  he  could  only  reply,  that  diera  were  pecu- 
liar and  personal  defects  in  the  human  mind  for 
which  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  individoal  to 
suffer,  although  for  them  he  was  not  morally 
responsible,  and  that  the  person  must  patlenUy 
endure  the  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the 
community  of  which  he  was  only  part.    So 
much  u|ion  the    argument  of  general  right. 
Then  came  the  real  question— whether  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Catholics  were  sach  as  to  disqna- 
liiy  them  Mm  certain  civil  righu,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  a  legislative  description  }    ThU 
was  followed  by  another  ouestlon— whether  the 
danger  of  the  present  crisis  was  so  fanmioeiit  sis 
to  call  for  the  violation  of  an  established  con. 
stautional  principle,  for  tbe  sake  of  avoiding 
it }    Connected  with  these  considerations  was 
another— whether  the  proposed  remedy   wsis 
calculated  to  produce  tbe  supposed  advantage  ? 
With  respect  to  the  last  conslderatios,  aH  he 
should  say,  was,  that  if  there  were  one  point 
clearer  than  another  in  the  history  of  Irelaml, 
it  was— that  np  to  the  moat  recent  dale,  the 
disturhed  condition  of  that  country  had  little 
connexion  with  ^  CathoUc  question.     The 
wretched  peasant  was  oppressed  by  a  more  ma* 
lignant  and  exasperating,  though  not  an  Inee. 
rable  disease.    One  of  the  most  distlngaished 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined  befinne  the 
committee,  had  proved  that  tha  most  excitinip 
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Mid  Hiiiteitn  tmnwt  ofdiftvrtftDccfliii  IrelsDd, 
bad  tfiMa  liro«  tkc  eztreve  mlteryof  the  pe*. 
«w(,  wMck  le^aired  a  different  remedy  from 
tkat  Mw  pwfoied.  Tlie  property  in  the  roU 
beloKcd,  10  a  groat  extent,  to  abeent  proprie- 
ton,  «ho  Intnuted  the  management  of  their 
eitaiet  often  to  oMcrnpnlout  agenti.  A  tyt- 
tem  of  exaction  wat  engrafted  npon  the  mode 
«f  tenancy «  one  claim  for  root  wai  accumu- 
lated npon  another,  .nnUl  an  wnonnt  wai 
Meeted  from  the  soil  moro  than  the  toU  conld 

ftSy  yield  (hear,  »»?^>-    »«^;„^.^^^  i  connivance,  u 

eiety  ^W  ^e  improrod  by  nowch^^^^  ,^  ^ 

the  pnaent  bill ;  it  wonld  require  meaenrot  rf  ,..       s^^ 

a  ettonger  ond  moro  efllcaciont  character  t  it  |  •^!!Si?J  rST 

wovld  rcqniro  the  introduction  of  a  better  ro- 

ligkw,  a  purer  adminbtraUon  of  justice,  a  re- 

Tifion  of  the  revonue  laws,  a  general  tyttemof 

education ;  and  last,  tbongh  not  least,  a  rotura 

of  tSie  proprietary  of  the  country  to  the  ettates 

trhtch  they  pomewed  within  it  (bear,  hear).    A 

relief  fVom  wrockleei  poverty,  from  barlmroui 

Hper«ition,  and  from  inveterate  imubordina- 

tion,  was  the  emancipation  of  which  Iroland 

stood  in  need, 

**'  To  raise  ber  wretched  and  degraded  sons 
From  listiem  sloth  and  reckless  poverty/* 

It  was  not  till  1823  that  the  groat  mass  of  the 
Catholics  of  Iroland  began  to  talk  of  Emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
by  some  of  tbem  was,  a  restoration  of  that  pro- 
perty to  their  churdi  of  which  it  bad  been  de- 
prived at  the  Reformation ;  and  by  others,  a 
recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
•t  differont  periods  of  their  history.    Which- 
ever of  these  opinions  the  mass  of  the  Catholics 
estertained,   they    would    be    greatly   disap- 
pointed at  finding  that  this  bill,  if  carried, 
aoold  bestow  upon  them  neither  of  the  boons 
vhich  they  expected.  He  would  not  presume  to 
my  what  effect  that  disappointment  might  pro- 
duce ;  hot  be  it  what  it  might,  it  would  owe  its 
origin  to  that  knot  of  political  agitators,  who 
hsd  cast  that  leaven  into  the  lump,  which  had 
dkposed  it  to  feraient,  in  order  that  whilst  it 
was  heaving  and  swelling,  they  might  knead  It 
at  will  Co  their  own  advantage  Qiear,  hear). 
Uatit  the  Catholic  Association  commenced  Its 
operations,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  carod  little 
about  emancipation.    Nor  was  that  apathy  on 
Nirt  at  all  snrpridng,  since  what  con- 
._  only  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  a 

-    ,  conM  not,  without  some  adventitious  aid, 
strawy  interest  the  feelings  of  the  many.  That 


very  of  the  power  which  they  had  lost,  nnd  tvho 
deemed  any  thing  short  of  that  admission  ai 
utterly  worthlem  and  contemptible. 

**  Actum  inqult,   nihil  est,   ni  Pmno  milito 
portas 
Frangimus,  etmediA  vexillum  ponoSuburrA.'* 

Traly  had  their  rollgion  been  described  in  the 
celebrated  remonstrance  against  Popery  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  to  James  the 
First :— "  It  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  will 
strive  by  these  gradations  t  if  it  once  get  but  a 
connivance,  it  will  press  for  a  toleration  {  If 

obtafaied,  they  most  have  an 

_^ ^  ,    _        thence  they  will  aspiro  to  su- 

periorityi  and  will  never  rest  till  they  get  a 
subversbn  of  the  true  religion"  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  subversion  of  the  Pro^- 
tesUnt  rollgion  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    hierarchy,   and    that    they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.    The  pro- 
sent  bill,  thereforo,  would  not  put  an  end  tp  tho 
distractions  of  the  country )  for  if  the  lower 
ordera  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  any  feeling 
at  all  npon  the  bill,  it  was  one  which  went 
much  further  than  the  supporters  of  it  sup- 
posed, and  which  the  measure  itself  wonld  by 
no  means  satisfy.    A  witnem  of  the  name  of 
Macartby  had  admitted,  that  even  if  this  bill 
wero  passed,  the  question    of  Emancipation 
would  still  be  made  a  handle  of  bv  political 
agitatora.    Conld  their  lordships  think  that  n 
handle  would  not  be  found  in  the  few  remain- 
log  exclusions  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected, in  the  inferiority  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  in  the  want  of  that  establishment  which  It 
had  formerly  possessed?    He  was  perouaded 
(hat  the  object  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  wan 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  church,  and 
the  erection  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins  $  and 
he  asked  whether  he  could  be  blamed  for  op- 
posing this  measure,. which,  in  his  conscience, 
be  believed  would  afford  them  every* facility  in 
accomplishing  their  olyect    They  wero  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  notions  which  had  recently 
been  promulgated  with  respect  to  church  pro- 
perly ; — they  all  of  them  recollected  the  reedU 
ness  with  which  the  Irish  House  of  Commom 
passed  that   abominable  law,   respecting  the 
tithe  of  agistment.    Daring  as  that  attack  had 
been  upon    the    property  of  the   Protestant 
church  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  followed  by  still 
moro  daring  attacks,  when  80  or  80  Roman  Ca- 
fholic  members  should  be  seated  in  the  lower 
house,  forming  a  compact  body  upon  all  qne^ 
I  tioos  relatinc  to  tithes^— a  body,  too,  moving  in 


the  derire  of  emancipatioo  was  not  the  leading    the  train  of  that  portentous  comet,  which'*  flrom 
'*■—  of  the  disturbandes  which  had  so  long    its  horrid  hair  shook  peitilenco  and  «rar.**  Ho 

now  came  to  that  part  of  the  question  on 
which  be  conceived  himself  moro  competent  to 
give  an  opinion — namely,  the  dMcmaf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churoh.  A  very  &tingnisbed 
member  of  the  Catholic  body  had  told  this  com- 
mittee, that  unless  be  conceived  this  measuro 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  churoh,  bo 
would  not  give  it  his  support  Now,  if  tlmt 
individual's  opinion  were  to  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  Catho- 
lics, he  would  say  that  nothing  mora  Ikllaciont 
could  be  imagined.  He  trusted  that  their  lord- 
sbips  wero  not  about  to  form  their  opiniono  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholie  popnlathm 
towards  the  Protestant  church  from  tho  totll- 
mony  of  a  few  able  Catholic  adrocateti 
gnari^ed  on  nil  points,  and  perfectly 
rised  to  state  tho  opinioan  of  tho  groa( 


«a    _ 

distracted  Ireland,  appeared  from  this  circum 
-^^bat  those  disturbances  had  not  diroi- 
according  to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
It  vrns  lamentable  to  observe  that  those 
who,  no  well  from  their  profession  as  from  their 
slination  in  life,  exeroised  an  influence  over 
the  Ontholic  popniatioo,  had  not  communicated 
to  them  tho  met  bfasuch  relaxations— for  they 
were  rwtn  lgiio#ant  of  the  fact — which  might 
hsvo  pl»ved  a  powerful  motive  for  content- 
ment   Wbnt  was  the  cause  of  their  conduct  he 
would  ant  protend  to  say  i  it  was  in  perfect 
keeping^wlth  the  character  of  those,  who,  hav- 
iag  dbteaC  objects  in  view,  thought  nothing  of 
ihcir  trtaaiph  over  preliminary  obstacles ;  of 
wen  who  coBsiderod  the  admission  of  the  lay 
tff  their  churoh  into  the  legislature  as 
oaly  beomte  if^ciUtnted  the  roco- 


groat  body  t» 


S4D  IRBJLAND.*— 

viMAllieyMmlged.  irtbeywIriMdt*  lean 
«Im  ■fiiiiiB  of  tbe  freat  oMui  af  fbe  CadMlict 
of  Ireland,  tbey  BMt  leek  ie  Ibeir  peUic  Beet* 
lags,  tbey  muiC  attend  t#  their  poblic  oralora, 
and  to  the  topics  wliich  they  telected,  ai  going 
aiiett  directly  to  tiM  liearts  of  tiMir  liearen  9 
they  moBt  bear  them  denonncing  (he  Protestant 
<^baf«b  of  Ireland  ai  aeplendld  eyfl,  as  a  gor- 
•  'geoas  past,  and  as  an  ncobas  on  the  prospe- 
tHy  ef  the  cowHry ;  they  mast  Hsten  to  the  ac- 
^temafions  wHb  wUch  such  langaage  was  re- 
ceived; and  tliey  tmist  ftmn  neir  judgment 
ib>en  dmse  eircamstattces,  and  not  from  the  opt- 
■Ions  «f  ittdividaals  who  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  eiidenee  they  gave.  To  show  the  Inflam- 
aiatary  nature  of  dieir  speeclies,  he  would 

3 note  a  passage  from  a  remarkahle  speech  of 
^r.  Dremgoole,  which  was  rcceired  with  load 
«oclaamtions,  and  which  had  since  been  pvb- 
Uslied  In  a  book  that  had  been  carried  to  the 
-Papal  Arose,  and  had  been  declared  to  be  so 
aUe  and  so  CatboUc,  as  to  be  worthy  a  casket 
of  cedar  and  gold.  In  that  speech,  Dr.  Drom- 
Ipoole,  speakHig  of  the  Protestant  chvrch,  had 
•aid,  *'  She  Aall  fhll,  and  nothing  bat  the  me- 
mory of  the  miscMef  she  has  created  diall  snr- 
wirt  her.  Her  time  Is  nearly  mo  t  and  when 
4he  4my  of  her  dlswlation,  which  Is  at  hand, 
ehallanrive,  shall  Catholics  be  bound  by  the 
•adh  whMi  ihe  has  Imposed  nn  oath  which,  in 
4h(^ir  consciences,  IheT  beilere  to  be  impro- 
ver}*' And,  in  anomer  pamage,  the  learned 
lloclor  said,  **  The  Church  of  England  is  the 
«Mest  of  these  heretical  sbters;  I  view  with 
borror  those  sickly  fprouts,  and  their  degene- 
sale  branches ;  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
ohall  he  gathered  up,  and  cast  into  the  fire ;  and 
iheyihallbum:*'— 

*«  Tmdk  lucebit  in  UI4 
Qu&  itantes  ardent,  goi  fiio  gutture  famant*' 

He  belie  red  that  these  sentiments  pervaded  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He 
once  had  thoaght  that  the  Cadiolict  had  cast  an 
«ye  npon  tlie  tithes  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  was 
sKnr  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  so  much  wish 
40  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use,  as  to 
4ake  them  from  the  Protestant  church.  In  that 
•pinAon  he  was  strengtbeoed  by  the  itatement 
of  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
nMOS,  on  the  last  doT  of  May  1824,  in  wUch 
«eff(aln  Catholics  declared  that  they  conid  not 
hm  eatistcd  withont  a  repeal  of  the  XJirfon,  the 
abolitien  of  tidies,  and  the  annulling  of  all  cor- 
poffntknfc  The  writer,  calling  himself  J.  K.  L., 
•ald,^  That  Roman  Cadiolics,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, etaiertain  no  designs  hostile  to  the  Protei* 
tant  dbwckf  but  as  indiTidusls  engaged  In 
•grienliural  pnrsafts  they  are  Interested  in 
taking  away  tithes  from  the  Establishment." 
TOs  appenrad  to  him  to  be  much  the  same  at  If 
m  dliappolflted  suitor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
abottid  go  vp  to  the  learned  lord  on  Ihe  woof- 
oack,  aad  sayi— ^  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
i  bear  no  ill-will  to  you  as  Earl  of  Eldon  i  but 
•s  a  disappointed  suitor  In  the  Court  of  Chao- 
«ery,  I  hit  you,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  a  knock 
«■  the  head^  (a  laugh).  The  aame  writer 
iJ.  K.  I*>  declared,  that  the  efforts  to  amend 
Irslaad  liad  been  regularly  marred  in  conse- 
'^oeaee  of  the  exertions  of  the  Protestant 
chawh»  and  that  all  the  murders  which  had 
•ialaed  the  Irish  annals,  had  been  carried  on 
••■dier,  or  had  heett  occasioned  by  her  edicts. 
Vet  dill  was  the  laitte  church  which  had  pro- 
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dnced  a  priesthood,  la  wbose  aaal,  activity,  and 
CMbeannce,  every  witness  who  had  been  exa- 
before  the  cosmittee  bad  bonie  testi- 
priesthood  which.  In  the  moral  deso- 
iation  of  Ireland,  resMuned  the  Oasis  of  the 
desert,  and  gave  to  the  eye  soste  peinta  on 
which  it  ooald  rest  with  pleasure.  He  hoped 
that  be  felt  no  anioMislty  towards  the  Catholics 
as  a  body  1  he  hoped  that  he  was  not  Inclined 
to  nress  hard  upon  an  indlTidaal  who,  like  hint- 
self,  was  hnnmn  and  liable  to  error  1  be  hoped 
that  be  was  net  prone  lo^  use  harsh  language  to 
•ay  aenber  of  the  sasM  lacred  pro&sion  to 
which  he  hInNelf  belonged:  but  there  were 
emergencies  on  which  truth  ought  to  be  spoken 
ont  I  wmI  he  thefefere  now  askMl  tbeur  lordihips 
what  weight  they  ought  to  attach  to  the  e  videace 
of  m  man— for  this  J.  K.  L.  was  understood  to 
be  no  other  than  Dr.  Doyle — who,  after  casting 
this  poiioned  arrow,  and  barling  this  sportive 
Arebmad  into  the  Protestant  church,  thereby 
convicting  hfanielf  at  ence  of  the  bigotry  of 
RanM,  aod  of  the  fnocity  of  jacobinism, 
dmmm  to  the  eoBBmittee,  with  glozing 
•often  the  calumnies  he  had  uttered,  imd  to  **  hint 
the  &ult,and  to  hesiUte  the  dislike*'  which  it  was 
no  longer  expedient  for  him  openly  to  avow. 
He  would  now  pan  by  a  natural  transition  from 
Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Pope  (a  laugh).  He  con- 
tended timt  the  distinction  between  the  Pop«*s 
supremacy  in  things  temporal  aad  ia  things 
spiritual  existed  only  In  theory.  Every  Catho- 
lic allowed  that  the  Pope  had  an  ecclesiastical 
supremacy ;  and  that  suprenuicy  involved  In  it 
certain  temporal  jorisdictions.  Did  not  tlie 
Pope  nominate  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  Ireland — to  bishoprics  from  5001.  io 
15001.  and  SOOOU  a  year^  and  had  he  not,  by 
such  nomination,  a  well  disciplined  army  of 
9000  ecclesiastics  in  that  country  ready  aTany 
moment  to  work  his  bidding — an  army,  whose 
general*  he  appointed,  and  who,  if  they  were 
not  the  partisans,  bad  at  least  been  the  w-mi- 
nees,  of  a  Pretender  to  the  British  throiie  ? 
The  RomiBh  Church  claimed  a  power,  a  sort  of 
ultima  ratio  Pap^g^  by  which  sobiects  weie  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance  by  a  Boll  somewhat 
similar  to  that  issued  by  Pies  VII.  to  tbe 
French  people,  releasing  them  from  their  alio- 
glance  to  the  Bourbon  family.  There  had  been 
three  comnaratively  modem  examples  of  the 
exercise  or  this  power.  The  first  occurred  In 
1643,  when  the  saints  of  Charles  I.  were 
released  fiom  their  allc^iaace  by  a  Ball  ob- 
tained in  Ireland ;  a  aecend  In  1789,  when  tbe 
sulyects  of  George  II.  were  released  from  tbeir 
allegiance  bv  a  Bull  also  obtained  in  Irelaiid  ; 
and  the  third  was  the  instance  he  had  just  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  Bonrboos  aad  Pioa  Vll.  He 
acJuiowledged  that  these  hulls  were  mere  kruim 
fiUnUna — that  they  were  mere  empty  dbplaya  of 
power  (hear,  hear]  from  the  Oppoaitioo);  but 
empty  as  they  were,  they  had  not  been  without 
their  effect  upon  conscientioos  Catholics.  l>r. 
Doyle  had  admitted  that  the  Pope,  ia  a  re- 
script  to  Vienna,  in  1809,  had  said  Omt  he  mill 
possened  the  power  to  depoie  pripuBos,  thcHi^ 
it  was  not  at  present  convenient  to  eaerciae  it. 
He  would  always  contend  that  such  a  docliiae 
disqualified  the  holder  of  it  firom  a  seat  ia  a 
Proteitant  legislature.  He  knew  that  Dr. 
Doyle  bad  declared,  that  thon^  this  doc^iae 
was  embodied  In  the  decrees  of  sevw^  ce«^ 
cils>  ii  had  now  become  obsoleto  aad 
He  wag  afirmid  that  it  WM  ob^  a»i 
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diramd  ftt  the  strenfth  of  a  ti^er,  wtiofie  clawb  f  holders  and  absentee  clerg y<>>^n.    The  fofnier 


were  pared,  bnt-wliiMe  aara^^e  dispeaitioi  Ire^^ 
maioed  uo  tameable  i  'or«  -as  a*  twotii,   whitb 
rvsted  la  the  wabbacrd,  becaese  yoto  wttuMnat 
^ve  your  enemy  an  oppertunity  to' draw  it  and 
to  phmge  it  into  your  own  beaoim    The  doo** 
trioe,  be  repeated,  was  belie  ted  by  coflsden- 
fioQt  Catbolica,  andaSl  other' Catholics  were 
•awortfay  of  legi^tive  indulgence.    He  bad  a 
few  words  to'  teynpon  another  offensa^re  doc* 
trine  of  the   church  of  Rome;  and  that,  not 
only  becanse  H  had  never  be^n  disavo#ed  by 
Oe  lesriert  of  that  cborch,  bat  became  it  waft 
DOW  pYrt»licly  taught  in  tlie  retfg:ioaB'Conege  of 
Maynbdtb;    The  ddctrine  to  whkh  he  allnded 
r^litt^d  fo  the  ih^olability  of  oaths.    He  (bought 
that  htf  BMcn,  wlro  reflected'lbi'  a  moibent  on  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  which  watt  made  ita  taking 
kn  oatlh,  confd  assent  to -the  jpowerAf  any  hu* 
■an  being 'to  absolve  him  from  it 9   and  yet,  a 
eitntrary  doctKne  wav'preaclied  In  the  college 
of  Bf  aynoolh,  and  promulgated,  in  Dr.  James 
BvtMi'i  book,  Ui&der  its  authority.     It  was 
^rt  stated  that  an  unjust  oatbwas  notbindiug; 
shd  after  laying  dbwhtUat  pnsillon,  it  was  aftk- 
ed,  *«  What  is  £(ri  unjust  oatb?^**  Ah  oath  that 
h  inJuriDUS*to  Gt>d',  my  nei)^onr,  and  myself." 
That  was  a  doctrine  very  different  firom  that  of 
fte  lR>ok  which  8aid\  ^* The  j  nst  man  who  sweareth 
to  bU  neigftbohr,  disa))pointeth  him  not,  though  it 
be  to  bis  own  injury:** '   He  had  ^now  stated  the 
principal  reasons  which  induced  him  to  withhold 
nil  consent  from  tMs  measure.   Instead  of  being 
calcttfatedto  heal  dissendon  and  abate  animosity, 
bethought  it  comprehended  in  itself  abundant 
Aaterials  for  civH  commotion.     It  was,  besides', 
An  inroad  upon  ihc  constitution  we  bad  received 
friMn  our  ancestors,  and  would  serve  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  Catholic  to  scale  the  walls  of 
the   Protestant  establnhment,  anH  invade  iti 
most  sacred  interests.     When,  however,  he  said 
this,  be  Mas  bound  to  give  bis  testimony  to  tb6 
nec>kne6«,  candour,  and  liberality  of  the  Oa- 
tboiic  clergy  witli  whom  he  was  acquaSnted ; 
sad  be  would  add'  th&t  in  IHa  own  diocese  there 
mas  a  Catholic' gentleman,  of  large   fortune, 
irorchy — ^be  said  U'iu  candour^of  a  better  faith, 
•bo  Bad  sup  ported' a  dational  school  for  mariy 
Veari  near  his  own  residence,  entirely  at  his 
own  expense   (bear,  bear).    Tbeir  lordships, 
however,  lived  in  times  when  it  was  not  easy 
io  predict  the  consequences  6f  any  given  mea- 
sore.     But  he  placed  great  reliance  on  that  be- 
nign Providence  which  had  hitherto  sheltered 
the  Pi^testant  Church,  and  which,  so  long  as  it 
performed  its  duty  to  the  country,  vrould  not 
tritbdraw  iu  support  from  it.     They  wete, 
bove  ver,  bound  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  human  wisdom,  and  so  acting,  he' could  not 
sec  why  they  shoulfl'  ^ass  this  bill  to  guard 
against  a  Contingent  danger,  or  why* they  should 
•scrifice  a  single  security  to  satisfy  a  proble'- 
maticad  neceMtty.    Thene  Were  some,  but  not 
all  the  reasons,  which  ihduced  him  to  give  a 
cooacientious  ^oicy  in  oppdiition  to  the  measura 
(load  cheers). 

The  Eari  of  Limerick  defended  the  gentry  of 
liejiuid  from  the  sweeping"  charges  brought ' 
afaiDsl  them  by  the  rt.  reV.  prelate-  who  had 
Jmt  BSt  down,  in  a  speech  whibb  seemed  io  him 
flfteqvalled  for  intolerance' and  violence.  The 
ru  wtf»  prelate  hiid  attributed  many  of  the 
evili  which  desolnted  Ireland  to  the  absence  of 
ierfeytry ;  why  had  be  so  c^efqliy  abstained 
firaaumticing  the  absence  of  her  clergy  ?  There 
waa  a  wide  difference  between  absentee  land- 


would  ^b««ski^sv  i»er»  «ii^'«onip«lled  «  ways 
f»  fe^d^  on  their  Mtat^i  but  the  lattar  was 
bttund'fo  resid«apon  their  livings,  because  they 
received  payment  from  the  state  on  condition 
of  dotaig  sow  The  rt  rer.  prelate  had  used 
iMigttage  which  could  not  hM-  to  irritate  all 
oltfssef  of  people*  itt  Ireland,:  and  had  alt  but 
advised  tlhe  making  of  intepminable  war  -upon 
the'  Catholic  part  of  it.  'Thera  was^  rt  re^ 
^late  near  him,  who  had'  given  kim  a  nobla 
*x\pip1e  to  imiente  That  rt.  rev.  penRwage, 
In  a  speeeb  -AiM  of  eloquence,  wisdom.  Mid 
Christian  piety,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  du^ 
ties  of  Christian  beneirolenco  (hear,  bear);  -  In* 
stead,  however,  of  following  his  venerable 
brother,  the  rt  rer.  prelate  bad  started  off  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  difference  between 
the  two  was  extretne ;— ^look  on  this  picture, 
and  look  on  that.  The  rt  rev.  prelate  seemed 
to  say  to  the  house,  ^  Meddle  not  with  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  or  with  its  anointed**— that  vnts, 
it's  treasure  (a  laugh).  He  had  said^  that  the  C»- 
tholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were  nominated  by 
the  PopOh  This  was  not  the  case.  Three  per- 
sons were  nomiimted  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  and 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  select  one  of  thenu 
There  was  no  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  with 
a  revenue  of  9,0001.  a  yenr  1  Whence  was  such 
a  revenue  to  be  derived  ?  *Not  fhini  see  lands, 
not  from  fines,  but  from  the  parish  in  which  the 
bishop  resided.  And  how  was  bis  revenue 
collected  ?  From  the  poor  under  hia  car^, 
ittsizpehces,  and  shillings,  and  half-crowns^- 
jpaltrj  sums  which  the  rt  rev.  prelate  opposite 
wdnid  not  like  to  have  his  income' eked  out  in 
(hear,  hear).  The  doty,  too,  of  the  Irish  bishop 
was  adniimbly  performed — none  of  them  -were 
to  be  found  in  Cheltenham  (hear) — none  in 
London  (hear).  They  were  present  with  their 
flocks,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  and  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  afford  them*  every  consola- 
tion in  thehr  power.  The  idea  that  Such  men 
w^eYe  not*  to  bb  believed  upon  tbeir  oaths,  waa 
Tldi^uroUs.  He  apologised  to  the  house  fdk- 
the  unpremeditated  seotimente  he  had  oU 
fered  to  its  notice;  but  he  riiould  have  held 
hlkiself  wanting  in  duty  to  his  country  a\i 
an-  Irishnian,  if  he  hkd  allowed  the  assei^ionto 
of  the  rt  rev.  prelate  to  go  fbrth  without  co»> 
tra  diction. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  (of  'Chester)  had 
laid  it  down,  that  the  enjoyment  of  every  civil 
right  should  be  regulated  by  expediency.'  Now 
if  the  rt  rev.  prelate  rested  his  olgecttons  on 
that  ground,  he  was,  in  all  his  dther  Argamentrf, 
torabating  with  a  shadow;  fof  if  the  groand  of  po- 
litical expediency  existedUhb  discussion  on  the 
theological  grounds  was  unnecessary.  If,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  the  expa- 
dieilcy  for  excluding  six  millions  of  people  froih 
their  civil  rights  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  ft 
must  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the'enjoyoient  of  those  rights  which  were  theirs 
in-  common  with  all  other  Briti&h  subjects.  Hto 
v^OuHi  contend,  that  not  Onljr  had  the  expedi^ 
ency  of  exclusion  long  since  ceased,  but  that  a 
regard  tor  the  security  of  property,  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and'  for  the  stabiiif y  of 
the  Church  itself,  dicteted  the  Jjroprfety  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  exclusion.  Thb 
rt  rev.  prelate  had  said,  that  in  the  course  of 
liis  recent  studies,  he  had  found  reason  tb 
change  bis  opinions  on  this  qnestion,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  certkin  evils  connected  with  the  stete 
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of  Ireland ;  bat  be  had  not  iofonned  tbeir  lord- 
tjips  how  many  of  those  evils  bad  arisen  oot 
of  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  nor 
bow  a  remedy  should  be  applied  without  re- 
moving those  disabilities;  he  had  not  stated 
how  tiMy  were  to  acquire  in  Ireland  a  Catholic 
frentry  and  yeomanry   without  a  system   by 
which  the  one  and  the  other  mi^t  be  protected 
and  conciliated.    The  rt  rev.  prelate^  in  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  produced  the  dis- 
turbed slate  of  Ireland,  had  overlooked  one 
circumstance  which  he  might  have  remembered 
— that  in  that  country  thcra  was  the  singular 
anomaly  of  a  Church  Kstablishment  whicn  did 
not  represent  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  (cheers).    How  would  be  apply  any 
remedy  which  would  secure   the  stability  of 
that  church  without  embracing  a  measure  that 
would  conciliate  the  great  body  of  the  people  ? 
If  they  wished,  to  preserve  the  Church  Esta- 
lilishment  in  that  country.  If  they  wished  to 
ensure  stability  to  its  (xovemment,  their  mea- 
•sores  must  be  bottomed  on  the  affections  of  the 
^^reat  mass  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).    The 
rt.  rev.  prelate,    while    he    deprecated    any 
Attaclss  on  the  motives  of  individuals,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  great  latitude  that  way, 
and  had  made  a  srritius  charge  on  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics.    He  charged  them 
with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  Church  Kstablish- 
ment, and  to  regain  possession  of  the  forfeited 
estates.     But  on  what  authority  did  he  make 
that  charge  ?   On  the  authority  of  a  Protestant 
witness  (hear,  hear),  in  opposition  to  every 
tittle  of  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  the 
subject  by  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  every  member  of  the  Catholic  laity  who  had 
been  examined  before  their  lordships*  commit- 
tee.   Surely  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  could  not  have 
read  the  evidence;   for  Protestants  and  Ca- 
4holics  concurred  in  stating  that  no  property 
was  considered  more  secure  than  the  forfeited 
«'States,  and  indeed  in  one  respect  they  were 
more  valuable  than  other  property,  inasmuch  as 
4bey  had  a  clearer  title.    If  any  facts  were  ne- 
cessary in  support  of  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics 
«u  this  subject,  it  would  be  found  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  for  those  Catholics  whose  wealth  had  en- 
abled them  to  purchase  property,  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  the  purchasers  of  those 
very  forfeited  estates  (hear,  hear).     Would  it 
be  supposed  they  were  anxious  to  invalidate 
the  rights  of  those  from  xrbom  they  derived  their 
own  by  purchase  ?   Yet  it  was  on  such  grounds 
that  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  bad  rested  his  tender 
apprehensions  for  the  security  of  those  Protes- 
Unts  who  now  held  forfeited  estates  (bear, 
hear).    It  was  true,  that  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  himself  supported  the  present  bill, 
was,  the  insecurity  to  which   Irish  property 
.would  be  exposed  from  its  refusal ;  but  the  in- 
security which  he  dreaded  was  that  which  must 
ever  exist  where  discontent  prevailed  among 
'■"^  rreat  body  of  the  people.     The  rt.  rev. 


the 


prelate,  in  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain individuals  in  Ireland,  had  observed,  that 
no  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try unUI  the  Catholic  Association  was  formed. 
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late  had  quoted  many  violent  opinions  with  re 
spect  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  com- 
mented upon,  an4  condemned  as  the  opinions 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.    Many  of 
those  opinions  had  been  quoted  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  a  Dr.  Dromgoole,  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen,  or  perhaps  twenty  years  ago,  for  he  really 
did  not  recollect    U|K>n  these  the  rt.  rev.  pre- 
late had  fastened,  and  taking  them  as  articles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faiih,  had  urged  them 
as  arguments  against  the  bill  before  the  house. 
Was  this  fair?    Was  it  treaUng  the  Catholics 
with  common  justice,  to  fasten  upon  them  doc- 
trines which  they  disavowed,  merely  because 
they  happened  to  be  used  by  one  of  their  body  ? 
Their  lordships  bad  beard  of  the  writings  of  a 
rev.  hart,  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees.    Would  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
approve  of  those  writings?     Would  he  sub- 
scribe   to   all    the  opinions    they  embraced? 
Would  he  even  approve  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  petitions  presented  on 
this  subject  ?    Would  be  be  disposed  to  sanc- 
tion all  those  principles  as  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England?    Undoubtedly  not. 
Why,  then,  should  he  use  a  mode  of  leasoning 
towards  others  which  he  would  think  it  unjust 
to  have  applied  to  himself?    Why  should  he 
condemn  men  by  attributing  to  tbem  optniona 
and  doctrines  which   they  wholly  disavowed 
(hear,  hea^ )  ?    But  to  revert  to  the  ground  of 
expediency.    If  the  question  were  allowed  to 
rest  on  that  ground,  there  was  an  end  of  (he 
objection    respecting   transubstantiation,    and 
other  doctrinal  points — ^there  was  an  end  to  the 
objection  resting  on  the  belief  of  the  spiritual 
'supremacy  of  the  Pope,  beyond  how  far  that 
belief  was  calculated  to  operate  on  six  millions 
of  people  so  as  to  disqualify  them  from  the 
enjoyment  of   their  civil  righti.      He  would 
readily  consent  to  view  this  measure  as  one  of 
expediency ;    and    taking   advantage  of  the 
rt.  rev.  prelate's  admission,  that  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  was  never  more  prevalent  in  the 
country,  since  the^  Reformation,  than  it  was  at 
present,  he  would  ask,  if  that  were  true,  what 
need  bad  the  Church  of  England  to  bear  on  the 
crutches  of  the  penal  code  ?    What  had  the 
Protestant  Church  to   apprehend  If  this  bill 
were  passed ;  or  what  had  it  to  gain  by  its  re- 
fusal ?    He  had  expected,  that  when  the  rt  rev. 
prelate  spoke  of  his  recent  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  have  stated  to  their  lordsbipa 
facts  connected  with  the  present  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  Catholics.    Instead  of  this  he 
had  stated  that  bulls  had  been  sent  over  by  a 
Pope  to  depose  Geo.  II.    It  was  true,  the  rt. 
rev.  prelate  admitted  that  these  bulls  bad  had 
no  effect ;  but  he  added,  that  they  affected  (he 
minds  of  the  Catholics,  though  they  did  not  arm 
their  hands.    Now  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  those  very  bulls,  and  the  reception  they 
met  with  in  (his  country,  were  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Doyle  had  given 
in  evidence — that  there  was  a  line  drawn  by 
Catholics  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope — a  line  which  a  noble 
lord  (Colchester)  could  not  see — a  Ifne,  beyond 


Did  betake  into  consideration  the  causes  which    which  if  the  Pope  attempted  any  act  of  tens- 
produced  that  Association  ?    Why  were  there    poral  power  in  this  country,  the  obedience  of 


rone  such  in  this  country  ?  Because  no  ground 
for  similar  discontent  existed ;  because  no  feel- 
ing of  such  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  prevailed— a  feeling  which,  while  it  was 
suffered  to  remain,  would  be  daily  breaking  out 

into  new  forms,  until  the  great  question  which    , 

produced  it  was  set  at  rest.    The  rt.  rev.  pre-  |  gations~werc"bornc  out  bytheir  practice.   The 


of 

the  Catholic  ceased.  When  the  allegations  of 
tbeir  own  doctrines  and  opinions  were  not  al- 
lowed,  it  was  right  to  put  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  where  their  rights 
were  limited,  and  In  others  where  thev  were 
not  restricted,  in  order  to  show,  that  their  alle- 
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Calbolic  religioQ  was  so  dark  aod  bidden,  so 
lust  in  the  obscurity  of  past  a^es,  as  to  be 
traced  out  only  by  the  research  of  the  aniiqna- 
rian.  Its  present  tenets  of  doitrioe  and  disci- 
pline were  weli  defined  and  undtrrstood,  WbVf 
tJien,  was  it  necessary  to  go  fur  objections  to 
the  Catholic  religion  as  it  now  existed,  to  the 
tenets  which  might  have  been  held  in  it  cen- 
turies ago  !  Suppose  a  lecturer  on  electricity 
or  astroDomy  u  ere  to  say  to  his  hearers — ^*'  Yuu 
must  not  attend  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  but  you  must 
liKih  io  the  principles  adopted  by  the  ancient 
fouodcn  of  these  lectures  —  go  to  the  fir^t 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
there  you  will  find  what  you  must  take  to  be 
the  present  state  of  the  science.**  Would  not 
ssch  doctrine  be  deservedly  held  up  to  con- 
tempt— would  it  not  argue  in  the  lecturer  an 
utter  ignoraace  of  the  present  state  of  science  ? 
It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion before  their  lordships  without  reference 
to  the  actual  state  and  opinions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics as  they  existed  at  the  present  day. 
True  philosophy,  as  Bacon  said,  was  the  art  of 
iaierpretlng  nature:  and  a  legislator  should 
adapt  his  measures  io  the  conditioii  of  men  as 
they  then  existed,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they 
might  have  been  at  a  former  period.  Let  their 
lordships  look  at  the  conduct  of  Catholics  in 
the  dificrent  states  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  see  whether  it  bore  out  the  allegation  that 
they  were  hostile  to  a  free  constitution,  or' 
were  found  disloyal  subjects  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Protestant  princes.  Their  fidelity  to 
Protestant  princes  had  been  proved  in  every 
Protestant  state  in  Europe ;  their  attachment 
to  a  free  constitution  was  proved  by  their  con- 
duct in  America,  and  their  disposition  to  ndmii 
religious  liberty — by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  state  of  Maryland,  composed  principally  of 
Catholics,  admitted  the  most  tolerant  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  religious  worship.  He 
appealed  to  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
whether,  in  the  course  of  his  official  experi- 
ence, be  had  ever  known  of  any  Catholic  minis- 
ter or  general  who  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
a  Prole»tant  prince,  or  swerved  from  his  alle- 
giance or  duty  in  obedience  tethe  Pope  ?  And 
yet  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
States  of  Holland,  no  obstacle  was  offered  to 
the  Catholics  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country;  and  even  the  subjects  of  n 
despotic  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  a  despotic 
King  of  Denmark,  lived  io  the  hope  of  being 
called  into  every  situation  that  could  gratify 
their  ambition.  But  in  England  every  thing 
was  different;  the  Catholic  faith  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Established 
Gharcb,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  vain  for  any 
one  wlio  professed  that  faith  to  endeavour  to 
iocrsaae  their  knowledge,  or  improve  them- 
selves io  any  branch  of  learning ;  their  creed 
formed  an  Insuperable  barrier,  excluding  them 
from  all  honours  and  all  dignities  (hear,  hear). 
He  himself  was  a  conscientious  professor  of 
the  Esteblisbed  Church,  and  he  would  give  it 
as  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  surest  way  of 
suiengtbeniog  that  church  was  by  forming  an 
■aion  of  conciliation  with  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land (bear,  hear).  It  was  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  opinions  given  by  the  rt  rev.  prelates  in 
that  bouse  as  infallible ;  and  certainly,  if  that 
bowse  were  engaged  during  its  task  of  legis- 
L>tioo  io  the  articles  of  religion,  or  in  giving 
cilect  to  any  peculiar  doctrine   he  should  be 


inclined  to  bow  to  their  authority.  No  man 
could  listen  with  more  reverence  tlian  he  did 
to  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  those  rt.  rev. 
prelates;  but  when  the  question  was  no  longer 
the  choice  of  any  particular  doctrines  but  what 
would  be  their  effect  on  the  opinions  of  men, 
be  confessed  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  tie  votes  of  biiihops  might  be  as  fallible, 
and  perhaps  even  more  fallible,  than  those  of 
other  lords;  owing  to  the  peculiar  bias  that 
their  minds  experienced  on  matters  at  all  con- 
nected, however  remotely,  with  religion,  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  false  prophecies  that  that  house  had  from 
time  to  time  witnessed,  he  would  mention  the 
period  When  it  was  proitosed  to  introduce  luta 
that  house  sixteen  Scotch  peers.  That  pro- 
position was  no  sooner  started  than  it  .was 
heavily  denounced  by  several  rt.  rev.  pre* 
lates,  who  used  pretty  much  the  same  langnase- 
about  it  as  was  used  by  their  successors  on  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  alarok 
was  taken,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  whole, 
nation  were  to  be  turned  into  Presbylerian8> 
by  the  sixteen  noble  lords;  and  one  bishop,, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  (or  the  Protestant 
establishment,  nent  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  Presbyterians  into  the 
house  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  foreign  ingre- 
dients in  the  caldron,  which  would  nave  the 
certain  eflect  of  making  it  boil  over  till  it 
burst.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  remonstrance 
and  invective,  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  mojorities  of  the  house,  the 
bishops  and  the  Scotch  peers  were  almost 
invariably  found  to  vole  together ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  there  was  at  the  present  time  oqe 
single  Presbyterian  more  than  there  was  Ml« 
day  the  measure  wns  carried.  Another  ta« 
stance  that  he  would  quote  was  the  circum- 
stance of  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test  in 
Ireland  about  a  century  ago  ;  oa  that  occasion 
a  man  whose  wit,  whose  talent  and  whose 
intellect  could  nut  be  doubted — he  meant  the 

freat  Dean  Swift— had  been  so  far  led  awajf 
y  prevailing  opinion,  that  he  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy, that  if  that  test  were  once  repealed  in 
Ireland  the  religion  of  that  country  would  be 
entirely  changed,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  become  Presbyterians.  After  some 
years  had  elapsed,  the  sacramental  test  was 
repealed,  and  their  lordships  very  well  knew 
that  there  followed  no  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  that  it  had  not 
increased  in  numbers.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  late  Migesty's  reign,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
the  relief  of  his  Catholic  subjects  io  Canada. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  caused  a  great 
clamour,  and  an  eminent  Divine  published  his 
opinion  in  the  same  vein  of  happy  prophecy  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  that  the  mea^ 
sure  would  introduce  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  into  Canada,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
his  Mi^estyU  Government,  and  to  the  final 
throwing  off  their  allegiance,  so  that  the  French 
court  would  be  able,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  to  separate  them  from  the  other 
States  of  America.  Let  them  look  at  the  re- 
sult The  intrigues  of  the  French  king  were 
indeed  employed  to  detach  the  States  from  the 
allegiance  they  then  owed  to  the  sovereign; 
but  where  was  it  that  those  intrigues  had  suc- 
ceeded ?  In  tlie  States  professing  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  while  Popish  Canada  remained 
true  and  loyal  to  King  George  III.  Yet  now 
their  lordships  were  to  be  told  that  no  trubi 
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•o«1d  ke  p«t  in  the  Romap  CatboUci  (hear, 
-kear)«  The  caute,  hawever,  of  Emaocipation 
wai  viaibly  adTancing,  and  be  was  sure  that 
4he  honte  would  at  length  be  absolntely  forced 
iato  the  deliberation  of  the  real  qaettion, 
which  was,  whether  Parliament  woold  chuse  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  gOTerning  the  Ca- 
tholirs  by  coercion,  or  complete  that  system  of 
conciliation  which  bad  already  been  so  fortn- 
pately  undertaken  ?  Conciliation  had  in  part 
been  tried,  and  had  in  part  flonrished  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  he  would  assert,  though  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  declaration  which  had  fallen 
from  the  rt  rev.  prelate  who  had  just  spoken, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  essentially  im- 
proved in  their  moral  and  religious  condition, 
and  that  conciliation  had  already  produced  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  It  remained  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  assist  in  maiung  the  con- 
cessions which  the  Catholics  still  claimed  $  and 
ft  would  be  more  becoming  of  that  church  to 
be  a  little  more  confident  in  her  own  strength, 
and  to  consider,  whether,  in  ceding  rights  to 
another  religion,  she  was  in  any  way  diminisb- 
ipg  her  own  prifileges ;  or,  whether  it  would 
not  probably  be  the  means  of  gaining  new 
friends,  and  increasing  that  admiration  which 
it  was  his  pride  to  believe  other  religions  en- 
tertained for  the  Church  of  England  (hear, 
bear).  He  would  conclude  by  reading  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
England  had  ever  produced — Lord  Somers, 
Lord-  Peterborough,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  j  who  bad  laid  it 
down  as  their  opinion,  that  an  Englishman 
CJuld  not  be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy  con- 
dition 4han  that  of  being  pot  by  the  law  in  an 
incapacity  of  serving  his  king  and  country, 
and  therefore  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most 
deteitabie  nature  ought  to  put  him  in  such* a 
situatioii. — In  giving  his  support  to  the  present 
measure,  he  wished  it  to  be  most  thoroughly 
understood,  that  he  was  not  conniving  at  any 
other  measure  that  barl  been  passed  during  the 
present  Session.  Ho  supported  the  bill  upon 
its  own  merits.  He  did  not  imagine  that  it 
would  form  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land, but  be  thought  that  it  wonld  lead  to  those 
further  measures,  towards  which  alone  she 
could  look  for  improvement  or  lasting  tran- 
qnilitty  (hear,  bear). 

The  Earl  of  JAverpool  observed,  that  the 
situation  in  which  the  bouse  stood  with  respect 
to  this  question  was  equally  novel  and  incon- 
venient. In  consequence  of  events  which  had 
transpired  prior  to  the  assemblmg  of  parli^ 
meat,  the  house  had  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
an  act  for  potting  down  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  also  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
stale  of  Ireland  generally— an  inquiry  which 
bad  also  been  entered  upon  by  the  other  honte. 
Now,  he  should  certainly,  under  such  circuv- 
•tances,  have  thought  it  right  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  those  inquiries,  and  at  all  events  to  le- 
gislate only  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the 
subjects.  No  such  course,  however,  was 
adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the.  present  ine%> 
sure.  The  bill  was  brought  In  without  waiting 
one  moment  for  intelligence  i  nor  was  It  the 
mere  bill  before  (hem  that  was  brought  f^vr^r-d. 
Two  others  were  got  up  with  equal  haste  and 
inconsiderateness,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
which  might  go  perhaps  to  alleviate  the  evils 
belonging  to  the  main  measure,  bnt  of  which 
others  seemed  no  less  likely  lo  increase  then. 
It  was  not  one  measure  of  change  that  was 


propotedt  bnt  tkreh.  Tfali  .onrse  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  some  advocates  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  it  might  serve,  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  to 
catch  a  few  stray  votes  on  the  right  or  the  left ; 
but  in  what  sort  of  situation  was  the  House  of 
Lords  placed  by  such  proceeding  ?  He  desired 
to  know  what  it  was  expected  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  do.    The  House  of  Commons 
put  them  in  Uiis  condition — ^it  sent  tlietai  up  a 
bill  which   they   knew   not   bow  to  act  by ; 
having  purchased  a  minority  for  that  bill  below, 
by  the  introduction  of  other  measures.     He 
had  never   before  met  with  so  disgraeefnl   a 
proceeding  in  the  course  of  his  parliamentary 
life.     At  least,  they  ought  to  know  what  it  was 
they  had  to  decide  upon — whether  it  was  the 
single  measure  submitted  to  them,  or  that  mea-  , 
sure  as  connected  with  two  others?   For  him- 
self,  perhaps,  this  question  was  one  of  slight 
considMatioo ;   for  he  detested,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  the  bill  already  before  the 
house.    A  great  part  of  it  he  took  to  be  non- 
sense ;  some  of  it  was  even  rather  worse.    The 
least  objectionable  part  of  the  Mil  was  the  pro- 
posed concession  to  the  Catholics;   for  upon 
that  subject  he  would  be  content  to  put  one 
short  question  to  tlie  boose — woold  they  grant 
it  or  not?  If  they  replied  in  the  alBrmadve,  he 
would  eogage  to  draw  a  bill  for  the  purpose  in 
half  an  hour,  which  should  not  be  liable  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  olyections  wiiich  applied  to 
that  now  upon  the  table.  Rut  would  the  house, 
or  would  it  not,  remove  the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties ?   That  question,  perhaps  oue  of  the  most 
important  that  parliament  had  ever  undertaken 
to  decide,   could  not  too  soon  be  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  place  it  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis.     The  noble  lords  opposite  main- 
tained, that  it  was  right  to  grant  conceUions ; 
because  the  Catholics  were  entitled  to  equal 
civil  rights  and  immunities  with  their  Protes- 
tant brethren.    That  was  the  plain  propositttMi 
of  the. advocates  for  Emancipation;    and  be 
would  deal  plainly  with  it,  for  he  met  it  with  n 
decided  negative.    The  Catholics  were  not  en- 
titled  to  equal  rights  in  a  Protestant  country. 
Upon  some  pohits  he  had  'been  favourable  to 
the  Catholics  i  be  did  not  know  but  there  were 
others  upon  which  he  might  still  be  so ;    but 
upon  the  broad  principle — that  they  were  en- 
titled to  equal  rights— he  and  their  mends  were 
at  Issue*    He  admitted^-«o  man  conld  dream 
of  denying  It— that  all  subjects  ia  a  finee  sUte 
were  entitled  to  eqaal  rights,  upon  equal  con- 
diUooa;  but  then  the  Catholics,  who  demanded 
equal  rights  with  theb  Protestant  fellow-soh- 
Jects,  did  not  afford  eoual  conditions.     The 
diffenncewas  suted  in^a  moment-*tbe  Pro- 
testant gave  an  entire  allegiance  to  his  Bove- 
I  reign ;  the  Catholic  a  divided  one.    The  ser- 
vice of  the  first  was  complete ;   that  of  the  last 
only  qnalifled  t  and  unless  it  oonld  be  proved 
that  a  half  was  equal  to  the  whole,  ho  could 
not  yield  to  the  Catholic  claims.    Thus,  there- 
liore,  he  .took  hb  stand  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ple of  justice  i  he  was  content  to  argue  the 
question,  at  present,  aa  one  of  expediency ; 
bit  he  maintained  that  his  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  it  was  founded  ia  principles  of  justice 
and  oomuMin  senses    H  was  said,  that  the  prac 
tical  effect  of  Catholicism  should  be  looked  at ; 
and  that  the  actual  operation  of  that  isith  was 
very .  different  from  what  some  of  its  tenets 
seamed  to  point  to  in  theory.    Practically  it 
was,  tet  he  wished  to  ezaonlne  the  question  ; 
and  in  no  other  way.    He  desired  to  say  no- 
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thing  alwiit-fkMloKlaif  dopMs-^to^eek  for  no 
obaokle  oplolon :   the  doobines  upon  whkb  he 
wooid  rely  ihoalil  be  4hote  laid  down  ki  evi- 
dence before  the  ho«se.    First,  then,  it  was 
admitted   oneqoivocally,  both  by  Dr.  Doyle 
and  Dr.  Mnrray*  tliat  the  Pope  had  the  mi- 
preme  power  of  naming  to  the  vacant  dioceiei. 
It  WM  true,  the  Pope  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending,  in  lut  appointineat,  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chnrch  of  Ireland  t   bat  this 
Wis  natter  of  mere  coartety  or  bafiard  i   the 
power  was  dbtinctJy  in  himself  i    and   if  he 
thoaght  it  to  appoint  a  foreigner-— nay,  the 
foreigner  of  all  Europe  most  obnoxions  to  the 
govrrament   or    the    country— that   foreigner 
would  be^  and  mast  continue,  a  Catholic  bishop 
ef  Ireland^    This  fact  had  come  ont  beyond 
dispute.     During  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
ktor  Priaccs  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  Pope  had 
beea  in  the  habit  of  appointing  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  at  their  nomination.  He  might 
now  appoint,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  no- 
mination of  France  or  Spain  i   and  the  indivi- 
dual so  constitntcd  would  proceed  to  exercise 
iniaence,   and  most  extensive   temporal  in- 
taence^  witliin    the  British  territories.     The 
qaestion  was  not,  let  the  house  recollect,  as  to 
the  danger,  or  the  degree  of  danger,  which 
might  attend  the  concession  of  these  claims: 
the  question  was,  whether  it  was  fit  that  equal 
rights  should  be  eiyoyed  by  Catholics  and  Pio- 
testaotsf   Immediate  danger  he  apprehended 
nene  %  but  it  was  not  always  in  the  br^test  or 
the  calmest  weather  that  the  storm  was  farthest 
distant.    When  could  the  EsUbllsbed  Church 
appear  more  iecore  than  it  had  seemed  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  ?  Yet,  within  twenty 
years,  it  was  threatened  with  total  destruction 
by  the   machinations   of    a    Popish    prince. 
Seeing  where  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  Catholic   chnrch   lay  in   Ireland, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  advert  to  the  power — 
the  temporal,  the  practici^l  power,  exercised 
thronghont  that  country  by  the  priesthood.  The 
system  of  confessioD— -the  right  of  demanding 
it,  for  the  act  was  not  left  to  the  will  of  the 
indivl^aaJ  cenfeMing— -rendered    the    clergy 
mastefu  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  community. 
The  priest,  receiving  confossion,  was  bound  to 
secfesy  sot  only  as  to.  crimes  committed,  but 
^  von  equally  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  crimes 
intesdod  to  be  committed.    Thus  a  Catholic 
clergyman,    discovering,    in   confession,   that 
there  was  a  con^iracy  on  foot  to  blow  up 
bath  honsei  of  parliament,  would  not  be  justi- 
ied  in  making  known  the  fact.     To  Uke  a 
mnspler  iostance,  if  a  man  came  to  a  place  at 
wUck  there  were  two  roads,  and  a  priest  knew 
that  if  he  took  the  right  hand  he  would  be  mur- 
dcaed,  and  that  by  the  left  he  might  be  saved— 
he  wooM  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  doty  if 
he  gave  that  man  a  hint  which  might  preserve 
his  iife.    Diffeiencea  such  as  these  must  of  ne- 
ccnsfty  prevent  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
fruB  awmlgsmating.    With  resps«t  to  ednca- 
tisa,  iihere  was  scarcely  any  possible  mode  by 
«hU  Catholica  and  Protestants  could  mite  in 
una  ayatem.    There  was  none  of  this  difficulty 
^'''  Diswateruf     foPf    whatever  were 

ahades  oi  diference,  they  had  the  same 
to  iipild  upon.  In  the  same  way 
it  wan  aflomed  by  Dr.  Murray  that  marriages 
betweew  Catholics  and  Protestants  iwere  alto- 
CMber  diacoimfigedi  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted at  ally  dxcept  apoa  an  undertaking  that 
<be  chiMfeB  sb^ald  be  all  brought  op  in  the  Ca^ 
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faith,    'fhen,  if  there  cOnid  neither  ha 
intermarrii^,   education' in  conmion,  or  any 
other  description  of  domestic  bond  between  the 
Protestants  and  tlw  Catholies,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Icind  feelings  !>etween  the  followers 
of  the  two  persuasions  could  exist  ?  The  fault 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  EstebHshed  Church  t 
it  WAS  in  the  bigotry  and  intolerant  apirlt  of 
the  Roman  CatlMlie  religion.    As  a  proof  of 
the  inioieranee  of  that  church,  he  would  ahude 
to  the  seinenoe  of  excommnnioatlon.    To  give 
aeraet  of  bread,  or  a  cup  of  cold  water,  to  the 
prosoribed  party,   though  be  "Were-pefiahing 
for-i^ani,  was  a  pnnishable  crime.    Many,  bo 
doubt,  there  ^ere,  among  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, most  virtttOtis  and  deserviqr  «en  i   but 
nmoag  so  lai^  a  -body  there  coulS  not  fail  to 
be  eome  of  a  very  different  character  $  and  yet 
these  ineu  geaeralW,  it  wat  stated  In  the  erU 
dence  .befiaire  the  house,  had  usore  avthority 
over  the  peasantry  than  their  landlonis.     Now 
what  guaranty  ooald  be  given  in  snchra  case 
for  Protestant  security  I  He  held — their  lord- 
ships held— aU  the  bills  held,  that  a  Protestant 
succession  was  the  foundation  of  our  constito«> 
tional  systesft.    If  these  measure*  should  pass, 
the  Protestant  succession  would  not  he  worth  a 
farthing.    Much  had  been  said  of  rights— in- 
defeasible and  natural  rigbta    Now,  speaking 
of  a  King's  rights  in  the  same  sense,  and  no 
other,  as  tbat  in  which  he  wonld.argue  for  the 
rights  of  a  peasant,  would  it  not  be  bard  upon 
the  King  and  the  hair  to  the  throne  that  they 
must  be  bound  to  the  Protestant  faith,  while 
the  chief-justice,  the  ministers  and  secretarieif  • 
of  state,  might  be  Roman  Catholics  ?  Why  was 
thb  ?  Where  was  the  danger  In  having  a  Popish 
king  or  a  Popivh  chancellor,  if  .all  the  other 
executive  offlcers  mif^t  acknowledge  the  Pope  } 
He  thought  there  was  less  danger  in  a  Popish 
chancellor,  who  might  be  removed  at  pleasure, 
than  in  a  Popish  chief-justice,  who  would  hold 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  his 
control,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  of  law  in  cane  df  hie  dereliction. 
The  house  onght  at  once  to  meet  this  Irill  fully 
and  uneqvivocaUy*  and  not  to   deceive   the 
people  I   they  ought  at  once  Co  declare,  that  if 
the  bill  were  to  pass,  Qreat  Britain  would  be 
no  longer  a  Plrotestaat  state.    The  first  evil  he 
should  apprehend  firem  its  pnMlBg  would  not  b» 
immediatef  but  it   would  be  infyiible,   and 
would  come  nponthe  country  a  manner  little 
expected.    It  was«ot  the  immediate  object  of 
the  Catlmlies  to  possess  themselves  of  the  pro-^ 
perty  of  the  Established  Church  t  they  were 
too  wary  to  proceed  openly  and  directly  in 
any  such  design.    No,  their  object -was,  In  the 
first  instance,  merely  to. diminish  the  property 
of  the  church.    What  was  the  langunge  held 
by  one  of  their  authorities  upon  that  very 
point  ?-^That  he  did  wish  to  decrease  the  mag« 
nitnde  of  the  possession  of  the  church;   but  he 
wished  it,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  an  Irishman. 
Was  any  nmn  so  blind,  or  deaf— was  any  man 
so  lost  to  all  the  benefits  of  experience,  as  not 
to  know  what  such  langvage  really  meant} 
The  most  inndious  way  in  which  the  Calholiei 
tonld  possibly  set  about ^heir  work  was  to  say^ 
**  Take  Ae  property  of  the  Established  Churob, 
and  give  It  to  the  publio  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  country.*'    When  once  the  prooerty  of 
the  Protestant  hierarchy  was  invaded  by  soch 
an  artful  attack,  it  required  but  little  wisdom 
to  f^Mretel  what  would  befal'  the  remainder  of 
its  rights.    The  grand  maxim  of  the  Catholict 
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vas,  that  if  one  charch  tank,  the  other  must 
gwimi  destroy  tbo  Protestant  Establiiihinent, 
and  the  Catholic  would  fioarish.  There  was 
nothing  inconsistent  in  the  evidence  before  the 
house,  that  they  had  no  design  or  desire  of  at- 
tacking the  Protestant  Chi^rch ;  for  the  Catbo- 
iics  thought,  that  if  they  could  destroy  it  by 
what  they  called  legislative  means,  it  was  no 
destruction  in  the  sense  of  their  professions. 
To  destroy  that  church  was,  however,  their 
grand  object ;  it  was  their  oath,  their  every 
thing.  Noble  lords  appeared  to  iJiink,  that  by 
education,  and  by  removing  the  impositions 
which  were  laid  on  the  Catholics  as  to  mar- 
riages, and  as  to  government  patronage,  all 
dissensions  between  the  two  churches  would 
cease ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  the  effect 
of  this  bili  wouid  not  be  to  increase  those  dis- 
sensions (hear,  bear)  }  The  bill  would  leave 
the  two  parties  where  they  were,  except  that 
by  giving  new  powers  to  the  Roman  Ca^- 
tholics,  it  would  be  bringing  them  upon  an 
equality,  and  thereby  increase  the  discord.  If 
it  were  possible  to  unite  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  one  friendly  mass,  by  any  com- 
mon >ystem  of  education,  he  should  applaud 
the  effort  to  obtain  so  desirable  a  result ;  but 
separated  as  they  were,  and  actuated  by  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  well  known  that  so  many 
on  both  sides  were  actuated,  such  a  project 
was  absolutely  impossible.  The  very  hope  was 
▼isionaryi  and  those  who  had  the  object  at 
heart,  and  had  introduced  the  present  measure 
as  a  means,  would  find  themselves  egregiously 
deceived,  if  they  were  to  carry  the  present 
measure.  What  was  then  the  good  which  could 
result  from  this  bill  ?  Would  it  tranquillize,  or 
tend  to  tranquillize  Ireland  ?  Great  mistakes 
had  arisen  from  the  belief,  that  because*  Ire- 
land had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and 
because  very  objectionable  measures  had  been 
resorted  to  for  keeping  that  countrv  in  peace, 
that  therefore  all  the  disturbances  bad  grown 
out  of  the  Catholic  disqualifications.  But  it 
was  a  proposition  proved  to  the  certainty  of 
abstract  demonstration,  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Catholic 
question.  For  twenty-five  years  the  Insur- 
rection Act  had  never  been  put  in  force  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  yet  that  province  was 
the  great  seat  of  religious  animosities  and  vio- 
lence, because  the  two  parties  were  so  nearly 
upon  an  equality.  It  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  put  in  force  in  the  south,  where  no  reli- 
gions dissensions  whatever  had  existed,  or  at 
least,  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Absentees,  combined  with  the  minute 
sabdivision  of  property,  had  occasioned  an  in- 
crease of  population,  to  a  most  enormous  ex- 
tent ;  this  had  brought  the  country  into  a  state 
of  beggary,  and  from  hence  bad  sprung  all  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  This  great  evil,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  was  now  curing  itself.  Dr. 
Doyle  stated  in  his  letters,  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  now  positively  decreasing. 
Ho  perfectly  agreed  with  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
(of  Chester),  that,  whether  the  Catholics 
•mounted  to  one,  two,  or  three  millions,  made 
no  difference,  and  ou|^t  io  make  no  difference 
in  the  decision  of  this  question.  It  was  a  great 
question  that  ought  to  be  decided  upon  general 
principles,  and  extended  views.  But  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  Catholic  subjects,  the 
greatest  exaggeration  had  been  resorted  to.  A 
poble  lord  had  stated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
LUt- numbered  the  Protestants  la  the  proportion . 


of  at  least  five  to  one )  It  was  anquestiooable, 
from  accounts  which  could  not  be  iJicorrect,  that 
the   proportion   was  not    even  three   to  one. 
With  reference  to  the  recent  augmentation  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  equally  well  proved  that  the 
Catholics  now  bore  tlie  same  proportion  to  tbo 
Protestants  as  they  did  io  the  time  of  Sir  W. 
Petty.    Their  lordships  had  heard  upon  all  oc- 
casions when  this  question  was  debated,  that 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  foreign  states  ei\joy- 
ed  many  advantages  which  were  not  enjoyed 
by    the    Catholic    subjects    of    the    Eog'li^ 
crown.     He  begged  the  house  to  consider  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  English  con- 
stitution, growing  out  of  the  advantages  of  that 
constitution,  which  might   make    i  «±strictloiis 
upon  the  Catholics  more  necessary  than  iu  ab- 
solute monarchies.    But  persons  spoke  as  if 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  really  deprived  of  all 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  what  the 
present  bili  would  give  them;  but  without  it, 
they  still  possessed  more  rights  and  privileges 
than  any  people  of  Europe,  without  any  ex- 
ception.   He  certainly  could  not  carry  hLt  ar- 
gument to  America,  where  a  man  might  pay 
any  priest  he  liked,  or  no  priest  at  all.     What- 
ever might  be  the  freedom  of  the  polity  of.  the 
United  States,  theirs  was  not  the  British  consti- 
tution, nor  was  It  the  constitution  which  he 
wished  Great  Britain  to  posaesii.    There  was, 
therefore,  no  parity  of  argument  between  the 
two  countries.     The  mass  of  the  property  in 
Ireland  belonged  to  Protestants,  whilst  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  Catholic.    When  con- 
cessions had  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Catho- 
lics, the  cry  had  been  that  the  house  was  grant- 
ing a  great  boon  to  the  people  $  but  the  present 
biJl  would  have  the  directly  contrary  effect,  for 
its  object  was  to  benefit  only  about  forty  or  fifty 
individuals,  who  aspired  to  places  of  public 
trust,   whilst  it  took  away  the  civil  rights  of 
many  thousands.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  29th  April  last,  declared,  '^  that 
it  was  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made 
by   law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.*'  This 
provision,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  establishing  by  law  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  its  full  pride  and  power.  Thn 
was  going  at  once  to  the  very  obiect  of  Catho- 
lic triumph  \  and  those  who  bad  been  the  most 
alarmed,  and  bad  thought  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  grow  out  of  the  present  hill,  had 
never  thought  that  it  would  nave  been  done 
so  openly.    Was  such  a   measure   constitu- 
tional ?  Was  it  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Protestants?    It  bad  been  apcn 
ciously  argued,  that  the  Catholic  claims  could 
not  militate  against  the  coronation  oath :  but 
tlwt  oath  was  created  solely  for  religious  pur- 
poses,   and  it  was   only  by   inferences    that 
such  an  opinion  could  arise,  for  that  oath  was 
most  positively  to  qsaintain  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  its  rights  and  propertv.    The  Catho- 
lic church  of  Ireland  was  not  like  the  Catholic 
church  of  England.     The  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland  was  an  ancient  church,  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion, with  bishops,  priests,  parishes  and  every 
other  appearance  of  a  regulariy  established 
church.  He  had  a  letter  in  ms  pocket,  to  prove 
that  in  Ireland  the  Catholic  bishops  would  not 
ev«n  address  the  Protestant  bishops  by  their 
legal  titles,  and  in  the  Catholic  almanacks,  all 
that  related  to  the  Catholic  church  was  printed 
in  large  letters,  whilst  wb^t  referred  to  the  £s> 
tablished  Church  was  printed  |a  a  small  type. 
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TheCattiolic  cJinpch  showed  a  complete  parity 
of  jurisdiction  with  the  EstabliBbment.  The 
house  coold  not,  therefore,  conceive  it  possible 
to  favour  guch  a  church  with  safety  to  the 
Church  of  En|;land.  He  had  argued  the  point 
vpon  a  narrow  principle.  In  order  to  convince 
the  hoase  that  the  present  bill  was  totally  in- 
conipattble  with  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  could  not  bring  himself  to  view 
it  as  a  neaaure  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
Whatever  it  might  do  in  this  respect  in  the  first 
instance,  he  was  persuaded  that  its  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  increase  dissensions 
and  to  create  discord,  even  where  discord 
did  not  previously  exist.  He  Intreated  their 
lordidiips  to  consider  the  aspect  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  their  fate  to 
hear  doctrines  openly  promulgated,  which  were 
as  novel  as  they  were  mischievous.  The  people 
were  now  taught  in  publications  to  consider 
Queen  Mary  as  having  been  a  wise  and  prudent 
Queen,  and  that  the  world  had  Mined  nothing 
whatever  by  the  Reformation.  Nay,  more ;  it 
was  promulgated  that  James  the  Second  was  a 
wise  and  virtnons  Prince ;  that  he  fell  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  religious  toleration ;  and  that 
tfiree  months  before  he  abdicated  the  throne,  he 
had  put  forth  a  most  solemn  declaration,  that 
he  never  meant  to  ii\}ure,  much  less  to  subvert 
the  Established  Church,  and  this  was  published 
to  the  people  of  this  country  by  grave  Catholic 
divines.  Could  the  house  be  aware  of  these 
farts,  and  not  see  that  a  great  and  powerful 
engine  was  set  at  work  to  effect  the  object  of 
re-establishing  the  Catholic  religion  throughout 
these  kingdoms — and  ifonce  established,  should 
we  not  revert  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  with  all 
iti  barbarous  and  direful  consequences  ?  Let 
tiie  hoose  consider  what  had  been  the  result  of 
that  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution 
which  tbey  were  now  called  upon  to  alter  with 
such  an  unsparing  hand.  For  the  last  one 
bondred  and  thirty  years,  the  country  had  en- 
joyed a  state  of'religious  peace,  a  blessing  that 
had  arisien  from  the  wisdom  of  our  laws.  But 
what  Ittd  been  the  fate  of  the  country  for  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  preceding  that 
period  ?  England  had  been  in  a  state  of  the 
most  sangninfery  religions  contentions.  The 
blessings  of  the  latter  period  were  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  nature  of  those  laws 
which  had  granted  an  equal  toleration  to  all 
religioos,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  main- 
tained a  just,  reasonable,  and  moderate  au- 
thority in  favour  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  could  not  view  the  present  measure  with- 
out the  deepest  apprehension,  and  he  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  not  make  any  such 
dnperate  experiments  upon  the  constitution, 
aad  upon  a  system  under  which  the  countnr  had 
enjoyed  sach  innumerable  advantages  (loud 
cheering). 

The  Earl  of  Harrowbv  rose  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  his  noble  niend  (Lord  Liverpool) 
not  l»ecaase  they  had  made  any  impression 
upon  his  mind,  but  because  they  might  possibly 
have  had  some  elTect  upon  the  minds  of  others. 
He  had  disclaimed  all  intention  of  arguing  the 
question  upon  a  religious  basis,  and  had  con- 
sidered it  as  a  question  involving  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Catholic  subjects.  If  those  argu- 
sBCBts  were  worth  any  thing,  they  went  too  ^, 
for  they  would  prove  that  every  Catholic  would 
hold  hot  a  divided  allegiance  between  bis 
Church  and  his  Prince,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Catholic  church  would  prove,  that  for 
ceotnries  tho  Catholics  had  never  acted  up<m 


any  such  principles.  But  granting  these  as- 
sertionH  and  arguments,  thoy  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  the  Catholics  possessed  a  principle 
which  the  Pope  might  call  into  use  against  any 
civil  government  If  this  were  the  fact,  he 
need  only  ask  what  instances  had  occurred  in 
modem  history  of  the  Pope  having  been  able 
to  avail  himself  of  any  such  power  ?  He  would 
not  go  back  to  all  the  ancimt  creeds,  and  de- 
clarations of  councils,  on  which  so  much  had 
been  said  on  former  occasions.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  doctrines  professed  in  those  creeds, 
and  promulgated  by  those  councils,  had  not 
been  distinctly  disclaimed.  Was  it  nothing 
that  many  of  the  most  obnoxioi^s  of  the  dor. 
trines  in  question  had  been  disclaimed  by  high 
Catholic  authority  ?  Was  the  declaration  of  the 
Council  in  France  in  1682,  with  Bossuet  at  its 
head,  nothing  ?  Was  it  nothing,  that  when  the 
qnestionB  respecting  those  doctrines  were  put 
to  all  the  great  Universities  of  Europe  thirty 
years  ago,  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  thA 
circumstance,  and  their  indignation  at  the  im* 
putation  involved  in  tfie  supposition  that  they 
could  really  believe  such  doctrines  ?  Was  it 
nothing,  that  in  the  &ce  of  the  public  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church 
luul  abhorrently  disclaimed  such  tenets?  Hia 
noble  friend  had  stated  various  grounds  to  shew, 
that  Roman  Catholics  con  Id  not  be  good  subjects 
of  this,  a  Protestant  state ;  but  it  might  be  shewn 
on  the  same  grounds,  that  they  could  not  be 
good  subjects  of  any  state.  Among  those  was  the 
doctrine  of  confession.  He  allowed  that  it  was  a 
monstrous  doctrine.  But  in  what  way  did  it 
affect  the  security  of  the  state  ?  His  noble  friend 
ascribed  the  danger  to  the  secrecy  imposed  upon 
the  priest.  But  this  secrecy,  although  it  might 
render  the  priest  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
could  make  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
subjects.  The  laity  now  confessed  to  their 
priests,  because  their  priests  were  not  at  li- 
berty to  reveal  the  confession.  If  the  priests 
were  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  confession,  the 
laity  would  no  longer  confess ;  but  would  that 
make  any  difference  in  the  existence  of  trea- 
son, or  any  other  crime  ?  Detestable,  therefore, 
as  the  practice  of  secret  confession  undoubted- 
ly was,  its  abolition  would  afford  no  security 
for  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties  of  good 
and  faithful  subjects  by  the  people.  He  dis- 
approved as  much  as  his  noble  friend  did  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  non-circulation  of  the 
bible.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  that 
was  the  doctrine  of  a  part  of  our  own  Church. 
An  erroneous  doctrine  to  him  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  i  but  was  it  to  be  held,  thai  be- 
cause the  Catholics  maintained  such  a  doctrine, 
it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should  ei\joy  equal 
civil  rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, many  of  whom  maintained  the  same  ?  It 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholics  as  to  marriace,  and  the 
other  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  cnurch.  He 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  there 
was  in  those  doctrines  so  menacing  to  the  safety 
of  the  country  as  to  warrant  the  house  in  denying 
those  bv  whom  they  were  professed  a  partici- 
pation m  the  civil  privileges  enjoyed  bv  their 
countrymen.  And  besides,  who  was  it  that  at- 
tached most  importance  to  such  doctrines  ?  The 
peasantry.  Who  were  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood,  b}  whom  these  doctrineswere 
preached  ?  The  peasantry.  To  the  peasantry 
concessions  had  been  granted.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  whom  were  these  doctrines  least  ope- 
rative ?     On  the  very  description  of  persons 
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wbos^  civil  ^isabililies  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion wfts  intended  to  remove.  If,  therefore, 
ihe  argnment  were  worth  any  thing,  the  legis- 
lature had  gone  too  far  already ;  and  what 
iras  worse,  they  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end. 
To  hhn  it  seemed  that  Uie  relief  now  proposed 
might  be  much  more  safely  afforded  to  men  of 
enlarged  minds,  than  the  concessions  which 
were  formerly  yielded  to  the  description  of  in- 
dividuals for  whose  benedt  they  were  intended. 
With  regard  to  the  in6uetice  of  the  Pope,  it 
was  undnubtedly  true  that  the  Pope  bad  ereater 
influence  in  the  nomination  of  bishops  in  Ire- 
land than  in  their  nomination  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  But  did  not  the  Pope  exert 
Chat  influence  at  present}  If  dangerous,  was  it 
ikot  daiigerous  at  present?  tf  dangerous,  woul^^ 
not  that  danger  be  counteracted  by  the  conces- 
sions now  proposed  ?  It  was  an  evil  which  in 
^mc  respects  iht  legislature  could  not  diminish. 
They  could  not  loosen  the  bdndfi  of  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  What  then  could 
fhey  do  ?  They  might  draw  more  closely  the 
finks  of  political  attachment  to  the  state  (hear, 
l&ear).  The  true  way  of  dealing  with  the 
fnpposed  dknger  was  to  strengthen  those  ties 
which  b!nd  man  to  man,  and  the  citiaeh  to 
Aie  government  of  his  country  (hear,  hear). 
That  what  bad  been  done  already  or  might  be 
Aereafter  done  would  net  as  a  panacea  for  the 
evils'of  Irelkrid,  he  would  by  no  means  say. 
Rut  he  was  ((iiite  prepared  to  Say,  that  without 
fhe  propose^  measure  Ireland  would  not  be 
franqnillizec)'  As  to  the  fears  from  the  intro- 
4tiction  of  Romaii  Cfatholics  into  Parliament, 
^ey  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  nuga-. 
tory.  iior  could  it  be  apprehended  that  a 
ihiniitr^  would  ever  attempt  to  maintain  itself 
hv  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  interest  in 
Parliament ;  it  was  certain  that  any  ministry 
endeavouring  to  sustain  its  tottering  power  by 
i^uch  means,  would  insure  its  speedy  fall.  With 
regard  to  the*  Established  Church,  it  was  un- 
qecessary  for  him  to  make  any  profession  of 
his  atta^ment  to  it.  If  he  felt  that  any 
danger  was  likely  to  result  to  the  church 
ftonl  the  proposed  measure,  he  would  encoun- 
ict  all  the  inconveniences  which  were  to  be 
•ppfehended  from,  its  rejection.  But  whence 
#as  this  danger  to  proceed  ?  From  the  exer- 
^llt  of  physical  force  ?  That  physical  force 
was  now  in  existence.  From  the  bulls  of  the 
l^ope  putting  that  force  into  action  ?  That  the 
Pope  might  ^o  now.  Was  the  danger  to  pro- 
ceejl  from  legislative  m'-asures  ?  Tbere  would 
bo  six  or  ei|^t'  Catholic  peers  in  that  house. 
In  ifte  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  under* 
•tood  from  some  quartcirs,  that  there  might  be 
three — from  others,  that  there  might  be  sixteen, 
but  be  would  suppose  that  there  might  be  fifty 
Catholic  members.  What  could  they  effect? 
From  all  their  efforts,  he  was  persuaded  that 
^le  Church  would  rest  perfectly  secure.  The 
apprehensions,  with  respect  to  it,  all  related  to 
a  remote,  contingent  danger.  To  attack  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  would  be  to  attack  the 
Church  in  JEngland.  To  attack  the  Church  in 
both  cQUntries,  was  to  attack  the  land-owners; 
and  such  an  enterprise  could  never  hope  to  be 
attended  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success, 
^ut  suppose  that  any  alleged  alarm  should 
prove  well-founded;  suppose  that  any  real 
dangers  to  the  Church  should  show  themselves. 
A  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  ancestors  had  provided  against  those  dan- 
fen,  would  show  the  facility  with  which  they 


might  be  averted.  Let  their  lordships  recollect 
the  circumstances  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reig^ 
of  Charles  II.  A  concealed  papist  on  the 
throne;  a  declared  papist  next  heir;  Louis 
Xiy.  stispected  of  that  of  nhich  it  was  nonr 
known  he  actually  was  guilty,  bribing  the 
King  of  England  to  forward  his  views.  Yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  ow  ancestors 
effectually  guarded  the  Protestant  Church  from 
the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced ;  and 
why  mi^t  not  we  or  our  posterity  be  equally 
able  to  guard  it  from  similar  dangers,  should 
they  present  themselves  ?  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Catholics  bad  created  a 
disturbance  in  Ireland.  The  term  '*  creation,** 
implied  the  production  of  something  new. 
Was  disturbance  new  in  Ireland?  Tbere  it 
was ;  there  it  had  been  for  centuries ;  and  there, 
owing  to  t^e  anomalous  circumstances  in  whirb 
that  country  was  placed,  he  feared  it  wonid 
Ibng  continue.  As  circumstances  existed  at 
present,  it  was  the  interest,  or  appeared  to  be 
the  interest,  of  the  leading  minds  of  Ireland, 
to  continue  the  existence  of  a  state  of  discon- 
tent and  disturbance.  If  to  the  higher  claaset 
of  Catholics  the  door  to  the  fair  objects  of  am- 
bition were  opened,  what  temptation  would 
they  then  have  to  keep  up  the  agitation  of  the 
country  ?  Was  it  probable  that,  having  no 
wish  unsatisfied,  except  tbe  substitution  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  Protestant 
ones,  they  would,  on  that  account,  wage  des- 
perate war  against  the  whole  strength  of  th« 
country  ? .  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  believed. 
If  it  were  to  occur,  the  strength  of  the  Protes- 
tant empire  would  be  sufficient  to  beat  it  down. 
But,  could  any  man  say  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  disappointment  of  the  Catholic 
hopes  in  the  present  instance;  what  venom 
that  **  hope  deferred  which  maketh  tbe  heart 
sick,**  might  infuse  into  the  Catholic  mind  ? 
Could  any  man  say,  what  might  be  tlie  result, 
if  we  were  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  with 
a  country  which  would  ppssess  both  the  means 
and  the  inclination  of  attempting  to  seduce  tbe 
loyalty  of  Ireland  ?  It  was  the  astonishment 
of  all  Europe  that  we  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
wordi  our  while  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  dangers  so  extensive ;  and  thereby  to  de- 
prive our  enemies  of  extensive  means  of  annoy- 
ance. The  decision  of  their  Jordships  that 
night,  if  it  should  unfortunately  be  that  which 
he  feared  he  must  anticipate,  would  be  bailed 
with  triumph  by  the  rival  powers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  would  see  It  in  the  seeds  of  our  future 
weakness  (hear,  hear). 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  be  would  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  question,  bat 
would  merely  state  his  reasons  for  not  agreeinj^ 
to  the  measure  now  before  their  lordships.  He 
did  not  understand  how  it  happened  that  this 
bill  came  before  that  house  in  its  present  shape 
and  form.  He  saw,  from  the  votes  of  the 
other  house,  that  it  was  connected  with  a  bill 
which  went  to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  he  ali»o  observed 
from  the  same  votes,  that  It  was  deemed  expe<- 
dient  that  the  Government  should  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  that  country. 
No  person  conversant  with  parliamentary 
practice  coold  view  these  measures  vrithont 
perceiving  that  they  were  nearly  connected 
with  the  present  bill ;  and  yet  they  were  asked 
to  decide  on  that  bill  withoni  knowing  what 
was  to  become  of  the  two  measures  which  were 
introduced  with  it.    This^  he  mast  say,  was  not 
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•  javpernode  of  leglifaifUif  9  mii#if  he  h«4  00 
other  retion  for  oppo«n;  the  bill  bcfcre  their 
kirdifcfpB  bat  the  circamstance  to  which  he  had 
miweintdf  be  would  make  his  stand  00  that 
ffMod.    From  the  period  of  the  Uaioo  with 
Ireiaiid,  he  oeyer  heard  of  this  question  being 
hrooght  fbrward,  without  mention  beinf;  made 
of  ample  securitj  for  the  Protestant  Church 
•ad  Protc^ant  Estahlishment    It  had  been  hh 
datj,  from    many    circumstances,  not  -to  se- 
parate himself  from   the    minister   who  con- 
dected  the  affairs  of  Ooyerament  at  the  period 
of  the  UnioD,  on  acceont  of  certain  differences 
of  opinion.    That  minister  was  Aivonrable  to 
tte  C>etliolie  claims,  and  he  had  eflen  aslied 
him  what  were  thoM  securities  which  he  in- 
mdcd  to  propose,  and  without  which  he  had 
declared  be  would  not  a|i:ree  to  the  measuM  of 
£saacipation  ?    But,  notwithstanding  all  his 
iaqniries,  he  never  could  ind  what  those  se- 
curities were.    Altboa{(h  there  was  a  degree  of 
ia^eoaity  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
U&i  hill  was  drawn  np,  which  he  imd  hardly 
ever  seen  before  in  the  composition  of  an  act 
of  PMiiament,  there  was  00  variation  in  the 
preamble  from  foroMr  htllb    That  preamble 
contained — irst,  a  solenw  adknowledgment  that 
the  Protesunt  EsUblishmest  of  this  realm  in 
church  and  JMate  roast  be  inviolably  and  perma- 
nently secured ;  then  came  an  allegation  that 
they  were  so  secured.    He  allowed  that  they 
were  secnre,  provtded.th^  acts  which  rendered 
them  80  were  perniftted  to  continue  in  force ; 
hot  if  their  lorddiips  took  away  the  snbstattce 
of  thoae  acts,  where  was  the  inviolabilify  of 
tlMir  secnrf  ty }    He  then  alluded  to  the  provi- 
liens  in  the  hiU  for  regulating  the  Intercourse 
vidi  Ihe  see  of  Rome,  and  said  that  the  title 
**  pack  «f  nonsense,"  by  which  his  noble  friend 
hBd  described  it,  was  full  as  respectable  a  one 
at  ii  deserved.     What  security  against  the  in- 
of  Rone,  was  afforded  by  three  com- 
ers, who  themselves  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge an  nndivadcd  allegiaace  to  the  sovereign? 
He  (ther  Irancd  lord)  had  taken  a  positive 
oath,  by  which  be  bound  himself  to  deny  the 
vfukumi  OK  temporal  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
prince,    potentate,    or    prelate  within    these 
leaisBs,  which,  so  help  him  God,  be  woold  not 
rialale.     It  was  true  that  sossa-where  an  ioter- 
pcetefion  had,  be  understood,  been  pot  on  that 
spiritnal  jarisdictioii  by  two  emiaent  lawyers, 
ene  EnigliBh,  the  other  Irish,  which  he  undoubt- 
edly did  not.nnderstand.    Asa  privy  counsellor 
he  had  also  taken  an  oath  to  defend  and  main- 
tain entile  and  inviolate  the  supremacy  and 
piemgatlve  of  Ut  sovereign.    He  had  also 
takea  the  oath  of  allegiance.    He  knew  tifat  it 
might  be  said  hit  miad  was  fettered  by  the 
UnasiMin  of  a  lawyer,  but  he  had  the  authority 
of  tord  Hale,  to  state  that  the  oath  of  alle- 
ffanre  was  erected  to  dissipate  the  different 
fanstrnctieaa  that  were  put  on  the  oath  of  ah* 
jaratioB,     which,     though   not  created,   was 
resloffed  by  that  enactment.    Under  the  sense 
^  these  oUigi|tioos,be  should  oppose  any  mea- 
■ve  wbicb  derogated  from  the  supremacy  of 
his  sovereign.    It  was  out  of  his  mind  to  un- 
drrsCaad  what  a  jarisdictlon  merely  spiritual 
■s^ant.      If,  hy  a  spiritual  iurisdictioo,  the 
■vriagc  of  a  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  was 
■et  aride,  Ihoogh  the  covts  of  civil  law  af 
this  connlry  compelled  the  parties  hi  continue 
in  wedlock,  be  would  ask  was  that  a  spiriuaJ 
or  tempnrsl  jorisdidion   (hear»  bear)?    THb 
<*Tnsibw  of  the  .preiem  SMuuire  fe%iiire4  n 


much  lafger  ield  ten  Ita  adnocatet  gave  it. 
It  must  be  considered  Id  connezlon  with  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  freeholders,  and  the 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
They  could  not  refuse  te^  English  Catholics 
what  they  granted  to  the  Irish :  and  then  they 
wonld  be  bound  to  put  the  other  Dissenters  in 
this  country,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Ca» 
tholics;  so  that  ultimately  all  the  hnlwarka 
and  fences  which  their  ancestors  had  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  Piotestant  Church  would 
turn  out  to  be  wholly  useless.    As  to  the  mea- 
sure for  giving  salaries  add  itipends  te  the 
priests  of   the    Roman    Catholk    church.  If 
they  granted  them  in  Ireland,  they  could  not 
refuse    to     support  a   similar    Iblerarchy    In 
England.    If  they  gave  this  stipend  to  the  Ca» 
thollc- hierarchy,  it  would  he  impossible  to  re- 
fuse a  wegium  deaum  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dis* 
sentera.    They  had  heard  much  of  the  censti- 
totioo  of  the  States  of  America.    He  trusted 
that  the  experiment  that  had  been  made  in  that 
country  of  a  government  without  a  religious 
establishment,   might,   for   the    peace    of  its 
people,  succeed  $  but  it  was  not  becanse  such 
an  experiment  was  on  trial,  that  he  would  agree 
to  surrender  the  rights  and  security  of  that 
church  establishment  in  this  country,  which 
had  contributed  so  essentially  to  Its  glory,  pTOS- 
perity    and    happiness  (hear,    hear).      With 
respect  to  the  other  measure  which  it  appeared 
was  to  accompany  the  accomplishment  of  the 
present  bill,  he  meant  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders  comprising  thou- 
sands of  his  migesty*s  subjects^-if  it  were  true 
that  that  measure  was  brought  forward  with  a 
view  to  catch  the*  votes  for  another  bUl,  which 
went  to  obtain  an  extension  of  civil  rights  for 
a  few,  it  did  in  that  light  appear  to  him  most 
objectionable.    Some  noble  lords  might  term 
him  a  reformer.    As  for  the  bill  for  the  disfran- 
cbisenest  of  Irish  freeholders,  if  it  had  any 
connexion  with  the  present  measure,  the  house 
ought  to  have  it  beiore  them.    If  what  a  noble 
friend  of  bis  had  stated  was  correct,  it  certainly 
went  a  great  way  to  diminish  his  respect  for 
the  biU  which  had  come  iW>m   the   House  of 
Commons.    They  were  not  justified  in  taking 
away  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  which  had 
been  conceded  te  them  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  were  competent  to  exercise  them. 
He  had  lived  too  long  (o  attach  much  respect 
lo  the  character  of  a  Reformer  \  a  term  which 
united  revolutionists  and  republicans  with  somf 
of  the  best  persons  in  the  kingdom.    He  thea 
insisted  that  the  sentiments  of  an  infinite  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  were  ui9^- 
vooreble  to  the  bill.    He  should  be  sorry  tfp 
say  that  the  House  of  ComoioQB  did  not  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  people ;  but  he  well  recol- 
lected when  the  East  India  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  which  numarous 
petitions  had  been  presented,  it  was  then,  as 
it  was  now,  contended  that  the  people  approved 
of  the  measure.    Tbmi,  however,  unluckily  for 
that  assertion,  there  caiae  a  general  election. 
The  House  of  Commoo«i  after  that  election, 
was   diflbrently  conttiiu^di   and  the    result 
proved,  that  what  waf  alleged  to  be  the  deci- 
rion  of  tbe  people  of  t|iis  cpunU'y  turned  out 
to  be  a  delufion*    He  felt  that,  in  the  few 
Qhasrvationa  he  had  made,  he  had  RPt,  at  that 
advanced  hour  of  tk^  morning,  e:tp{es«ed  him- 
self as  clearly  as  be,  wished,  but  he  should  con- 
clude with  assm-iug  t|ieir  lordihipp*  that  af^r 
twiipty-ftve  yea^a*  deep  ceuaidaiiit|ofi  of  th^ 
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tabject,  Im  coold  not,  cooBl&teiitly  with  his 
■eme  of  datj,  and  the  itation  whleh  he  held 
under  the  crown,  support  the  present  bill  (hear, 
hear). 

The  house  then  di?ided,  when  the  nambers 
were, 

Content—Present,  84— Proxies,  46-— Total, 
180. 

Not-Content— Present,  US— Proxies,  65— 
Total  178. 

Minority  against  the  bill,  48. 

COMMONS,    Thijmdat,    Mat    96.— Mr. 
Spring  Rice  rose  to  move  an  address  to  bis 
Migesty,  praying  that  be  would  direct  copies  of 
all  despatches  received  from  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the  origin,  nature 
and  extent  of  the  religious  animosities  in  that 
conntry,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house. 
He  said  that  in  doing  so  he  should  carefully 
ahstaio  from  any  topics  that  were  calculated 
to  irritate  and  inflame.    He  must,  however, 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  that  house  during 
the  present  session,  in  order  to  show  that  be 
bad  parliamentary  ground  for  his  motion.     If 
he  had  made  his  present  motion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  it  might  have  been  unwise 
in  the  house  to  have  acceded  to  it.     At  (hat 
time  they  all  expected  that  Ireland  would  form 
the  prominent  subject  of  their  deliberations. 
The  subject  had  been  recommended  to  their 
consideration  by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
and  had  been  brought  under  their  notice  by  the 
inquiries  which  had  been  subsequently   con- 
ducted elsewhere.    But  the  case  was  now  en- 
tirely altered.    The  close  of  the  session  waji 
now  at  hand ;  and  after  all  the  parade  of  pro- 
fessions which  had  been  made  towards  Ireland, 
what  measure  had  really  been  enacted  to  pro- 
mote her  welfare,  or  redress  her  grievances  ? 
An  act  to  extinguish  an  association,  which  com- 
prised within  it  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Ca- 
tholics, was  the  only  act  which  the  legislature 
had  bestowed  upon  Ireland.    After  they  had 
thus  legislated  against  the  whole  mass  of  Ca- 
tholics, what  had  been  the  conduct  of  that  body  ? 
They  had  submitted  in  silence  to  the  measure ; 
they  had  done  more — they  had  given  to  the  law 
a  wider  construction  than  its  letter  seemed  to 
import.    They  had  ceased  entirely  to  assemble 
as  a  deliberative  body.   '  He  mentioned  that 
circumstance  to  show  that  the  Catholics  de- 
«er?ed  well  of  the  house;  but  he  should  be 
acting  unfairly,  if  he  concealed  the  fact  that 
their  acquiescence  in  the  law  was  derived  from 
a  very  different  source  than  their  satisfaction 
with  the  law  itself    They  were  full  of  hope 
that  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  were 
going  on,  the  truth  would  be  elicited  as  to  their 
views  and   principles;  and  they  thought  that 
if   that   object    were    accomplished,  justice 
would  apply  to  their  grievances  the  necessary 
remedy.    After  those  inquiries  had  proceeded 
for  some  time,  the  Catholics  received  from  that 
bouse  the  reward  of  their  good  conduct ;  their 
cause  gained  ground  not  only  in  that  house, 
but  in  all  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  country. 
The  bid,  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  their 
attention  during  the  present  session,  was  car- 
ried to  a  second  reading  with  increased  ma- 
jorities.   That  occurrence  kept  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics  alive  that  their  condition  would  be 
bettered  before  the  end  of  the  session ;    and 
those  hopes  were  not  diminislied  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  opposed  them  in  the  House  of 
Commonsi  for  a  conciliatory  tona  had  been 


adopted  by  the  opponents  of  Emancipation  in 
that  house,  which  made  those  who  sought  it 
regret  tliat  such  talent  had  been  arrayed  against 
them — ^which  rendered   the  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
tholics less  dangerous   in  Ireland,  and  even 
made  refusal  graceful    and    dignified    (hear, 
hear).    The  bill  proceeded  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  finally  passed.    What  liappened  next } 
That  bill,  which  had  been  twice  passed  In  the 
Honse  <k  Commons^which  had  been  twice 
placed  by  his  rt  hon.  friend  near  him  (Sir  John 
Newport)  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Cln^ncellor, 
which  went  up  to  the  Lords  supported  by  a 
great  mass  of  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland, 
was  unceremoniously  rejected  on  its  second 
reading  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament    He 
would  not  comment  Improperly  on  the  conduct 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature.     If  he  were 
to  state  that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  placed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  dis- 
graceful situation,  he  knew  that  the  Speaker 
would  tell  him  that  his  language  was  too  strong. 
If  he  were  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  house  were  foolish,  that  they  were  mere 
nonsense  and  trash,  he  knew  that  the  Speaker 
would  tell  him  that  his  language  was  not  such 
as  a  member  of  one  house  of  l^rliament  ought 
to. use  of  another  (hear,  liear).  It  would  there- 
fore be  suflicient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  at  issue  with  each 
other  upon  a  question  which  involved  no  less  a 
subject  than  the  happiness  of  Ireland  aud  the 
stability  of  England.     That  being  the  case, 
should  the  House  of  Commons  pause  where  it 
was  ?  Should  it  alandon  its  elforts  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  Emancipation ;  or  fortify  the  case  it 
had  already  made  out   with    such  evidence, 
and  place  it   in  so  unquestionable  a  light  as 
would  render  it  acceptable  even  to  the  House 
of  Lords?  He  thought  they  should  take  the 
latter  course,  and  prove  by  evidence  and  au- 
thority that  they  were  right  in  tlie  view  which 
they  had  taken  of  this  great  question,  and  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  wrong.     This  waa 
not  like  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  Silk  bill ; 
it  was  not  like  a  question  whether  satins  or 
ribbons  should  be  manufiiclured  in  Spitalfields 
or  in  Yorkshire.     It  was  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  on  which  the  two  houses  ought  to 
come  to  some  conclusion.    He  did  not  know 
how  this  could  be  better  effected  than  by  the 
evidence  and  authority  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  sent  over  as  the  King's  representative 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  thongbt 
that  Lord  Wellesley  as  an  eye-witneso  wan 
better  qualified  than  any  other  man  to  give  an 
account  of  the  civil  animosities  of  Ireland* 
with  their   consequences.     He  thought,  too, 
that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellesley  would  have 
great  weight  with  the  parties  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal ;  with  the  Cabinet  which  had  appointed 
him,  and  with  the  House  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  had  so  long  been  an  ornament  (hear, 
hear).    It  was  not  soflicieot  to  tell  him  that 
Lord  WelleUey  had  freouently  stated  his  opi- 
nions on  the  condition  or  Ireland  in  the  Houae 
of  Peers,  and  that  there  could,  therefore,  he 
nothing  new  in  his  despatches.    That  was  not 
the  fact.    The  opinions  which  Lord  Wellesley 
had  expressed  in  the  House  of  Peers  were  the 
opinions  of  an  individual  peer  who  had  been 
long  resident  in  India,  and  removed  from  all 
associati6n  with  Ireland.    He  wanted  the  opi- 
nions of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  King*s  deputy  in 
Ireland — he  wanted  his  opinion  of  that  country 
after  he  had  governed  it  fbr  four  yean  under 
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clitantUiiGes  of  ^r^ter  difficulty  than  any 
which  luid  «Ter  fkilen  to  the  lot  of  former  go* 
vfrnan,  aod  mfter  he  had  hy  hih  government 
Cflofeived  upon  it  in^eater  good  than  all  of  them 
pot  together.  Bat  ic  might  be  said,  that  he  had 
BO  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  soch  des- 
patches as  those  for  which  he  had  moved.  He 
contended  that  every  probability  was  in  favour 
of  their  existence;  aod  he  put  it  to  the  house, 
that  in  svch  despatches  a  distinct  opinion  must 
have  been  given  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
the  necessity  Qf  Catholic  Emancipation.  It 
was  impossible  to  touch  upon  any  Irish  ques- 
tion, without  meeting  the  Catholic  question 
(hear,  bear).  How  then  was  it  possible  for 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  from  his  sitoatbn  was 
bound  to  give  an  account  to  the  Cabinet  of  the 
distresses  of  Ireland,  their  causes  and  their  re- 
medies, to  have  written  a  single  despatch 
without  giving  an  opinion  upon  this  question  ? 
It  was  that  opinion  be  wanted.  He  wanted  it 
to  show  that  the  recent  majorities  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  right  in  passing  the  Ca- 
tholic bill ;  and  he  therefore  called  upon  the 
individuals  who  had  formed  those  m^orides  to 
support  hb  motion,  in  vindication  of  their  own 
conduct.  But,  supposing  that  there  were  no 
soch  despatches,  then  he  said  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  should  be  examined  before  the  House  of 
Irfirds.  A  crisis  had  arrived,  which  required 
the  appearance  of  that  illustrious  nobleman 
upon  the  scene.  If  he  had  followed  the  course 
most  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  he  should  have 
pressed  such  a  motion  upon  the  faonse :  but  he 
was  told  that  if  he  did  press  it,  he  would  be 
net  by  a  declaration  that  the  presence  of  Lord 
Wellesley  could  not  be  spared  from  Ireland. 
"IVbco  he  considered  the  consequences  of  the 
rejection  of  the  late  bill,  he  had  not  alone  to 
deplore  hopes  deferred,  but  principles  avowed, 
which,  when  taken  in  their  full  and  legitimate 
extent,  amounted  to  a  denunciation  of  all  con- 
cession  to  Ireland,  and  which,  pushed  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  would  warrant,  not  the 
repeal  of  the  present  penal  laws,  but  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  old  in  all  their  violent  opera- 
tion (hear,  bear).  If  these  principles  were 
tenable,  it  was  unwise  to  put  off  that  re-enact- 
ment :  if  Catholics  were  necessarily  bad  sub- 
jecte,  and  capable  of  holding  a  divided  alle- 
giance. Parliament  had  already  gone  too  far  in 
confiding  in  their  pledges,  and  bad  trusted 
them  too  much.  This  was  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  the  principles  of  some  members  of 
administration.  He  deplored  that  result,  and 
it  was  to  calm  and  sooth  the  prevailing  irri- 
tation  which  such  a  course  was  calculated  to 
provoke  in  Ireland,  that  he  brought  forward 
this  motion.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Ca- 
tholic  disappointment  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  disturbances  in  Ireland,  for  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  prevent  dis- 
flfder,and  he  hoped  that  feeling  would  influence 
the  friends  of  concession  on  the  present  occa- 
mamz  but  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  sure—that 
SD  loog  as  a  heavy  grievance  were  permitted 
to  remain  unredressed,  so  long  most  there  exist 
a  liability  to  disturbance,  and  a  discontent  of 
which  every  advantage  might  be  taken  by  the 
eaemies  of  good  government.  The  hon.  hart 
(^T.  Lethbridge)  had  admitted,  that  not- 
wlthrtsuBding  the  rejection  of  their  claims,  he 
was  persaaded  the  Catholics  would  ^till  behave 
with  lopralty  and  alfection.  If  this  were  bis 
persoasion,  why  refuse  them  that  confidence 
which  they  required  and  deserved?  But  he 


feared  that  the  Catholics  would  confide  as  little 
in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  hon. 
hart,  and  those  who  opposed  their  claims,  as 
that  hon.  hart,  and  his  agricultural  friends  did 
in  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry to  their  patience  and  forbearance, 
when  the  hon.  hart,  and  Mr.  Webbe  Hall  were 
described  as  the  O^Connell  and  O'Gorman  of 
the  agricultural  complainants.  The  Catholics 
would,  he  feared,  when  praise  was  ofi*ered 
from 'such  a  quarter,  remember  the  language 
of  the  poet-— *' You  spat  on  me  last  Wednes- 
<l*y  i  you  scorned  me  on  such  a  day ;  another 
day  yon  called  me  dog;  and  for  all  these 
courtesies  you  give  me  praise  and  deny  me 
justice.**  If  the  Catholics,  however,  reiectsd 
the  advice  of  their  enemies,  he  hoped  they 
would  take  the  recommendation  of  their  friends. 
As  one  of  the  latter,  there  were  two  principles 
which  he  would  particularly  urge  for  their 
adoption.  One  was,  to  preserve  union  among 
their  own  body,  under  all  vicksiiudes,  from< 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  if  they 
hoped'  either  to  meet  or  to  deserve  success. 
The  next  was,  to  obtain  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  Protestant  co-operation,  which  was 
already  so  generally  held  out  to  them.  The 
time  would  inevitably  come,  when  Ireland 
would  be  so  unanimous  in  her  demands  for 
justice,  that  neither  that,  nor  the  other  house 
of  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  any  Govern- 
ment, could  persevere  in  refusing  concession. 
The  Irish  members  were  two  to  one  in  favour' 
of  the  question,  and  the  Peerage  of  Ireland 
were  divided  with  equal  strength  in  the  same 
cause.  The  necessary  effect  of  eiclusion,. 
against  this  evidence,  was  to  bring  the  peoplo- 
.of  Ireland  to  curse  the  British  constitnliooi  and 
detest  that  Union,  which  under  more  fortunate- 
circumstances  would  be  productive  of  so  much 
good  to  both.  It  was  under  such  cvc urn- 
stances  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  des* 
patches  of  Lord  Wellesley  laid  before  them-^ 
to  calm  the  agitated 'feeling  of  Ireland;  and 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  of  England  upon 
a  subject  in  which  his  opinion  as  chief  gover- 
nor must  necessarily  have  great  weight  (hear, 
hear).  When  he  allnded  to  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England,  which  was  in  advance  upoi». 
this  question,  he  deprecated  the  base  arts  which 
were  used  to  diminish  it.  The  same  wretched 
device'  of  chalking  '*  No  Popery**  upon  the 
public  walls,  had  been  used,  they  would  recoN' 
lect,  when  **  No  King'*  was  scrawled  in  the 
same  manner.  Having  mentioned  this  fact,  he 
would  relate  another,  which  he  was  sore  wa» 
not  promoted  by  the  respectable  opponents'  oi 
the  Catholics.  One  Benbow,  an  obscure  pub- 
lisher of  seditious  pamphlets  at  former  trials  of 
notoriety,  was  at  present  engaged  in  disscmi- 
tiating  a  speech,  purporting  to  have  been  de- 
livered  by  an  illustrious  personage  elsewhere, 
to  which  comments  were  subjoined  which  were 
sufficiently  objectionable  in  this  country,  but 
which,  when  circulated  in  Ireland,  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  extreme  irritation  and  dis- 
discontent.  He  knew  positively  that  a  person 
in  office,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  had  taken  care  to  disseminate  this  docu- 
ment all  over  Ireland.  He  could  not  help^ 
when  he  considered  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  question,  reflecting  upon  a  similar 
alarm  which  had  been  sounded  in  the  people's 
ears  in  former  periods.  In  1780  consldenble 
alarm  existed  in  this  country  respecting  danger 
from  the  plagoe,  then  raging  at  ManeiIles»aDd 
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GhiTemiBbftt  nndertcHtk  Yeinedial  and  precan- 
tionarj  meaiurfcs;   bat  Lord  Hardwicke  re- 
corded, tbat  Boch  was  the  delation  which  had 
been  practised  upon  a   large  portion  of  tlie 
people  by  the  steps  taken  to  proTent  the  dis- 
semination of  contagion  among  then,  that  the  j 
denounced  what  they  called    *' barrack  hos- 
pitals,** and  declared  they  would  have   **no 
red-coated  nurses*'  (a  laugh).  In  17AS  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews^^a 
measure  against  which  not  even  the  veice  of 
an  old  woman  could  now  be  Tabed  in  the 
eonntry,  although  in  its  day  it  encountered  a 
ierce  attack,  and  drew  forth  petitions  from 
London  and  other  places,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  late  Catholic  bill.    The  London  petition 
set  fbrth  that,  '*  Should  the  said  Jews*  bill  pass 
into  a  law,  it  would  greatly  endanger  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  wodd  undermine  our  bftppy  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state  (a  laugh),  and 
would  be  highly  prejudidai  to  tlie  interests  of 
trade  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in 
particular**  (laughter).      Now   notwithstand- 
ing this   severe    denunciation    the   succeed- 
ing  Chancellor   of  the    Etchequer   did   not 
find  the  introduction  of  Jews  into  the  city  of 
London,  nor  even  into  Downing-street  (a  lauq^), 
attended   with    the    disastrous   consequences 
which  were  then  fbrboded.    The  '*  Craftsman,'* 
after  denouncing  the   innumerable    disasters 
which  would  arise  from  the  measure,  proceeded 
in  these  words— '*'  I  must  beg  leave  to  set  fmth 
the  consequences  of  this  bill.    With  God  there 
ii  mercy,  but  with  the  Jews  there  is  no  mercy, 
and  they  have  1700  yean  of  punishment  to  re- 
Tenge.  *  If  this  bill  passes  we  are  all  Jewish 
slaves,  and  without  nope  of  relief  from  the 
goodness  of  God.    The  monarch  would  become 
a  creature  of  the  Jews,  and  the  freeholders 
would  be  insignificant  to  him.    He  would  dis- 
band our  British  soldiers,  and  raise  a  greater 
army  of  Jews,  who  might  force  us  (o  abjure 
(Hir  royal  fsmily,  and  to  be  hannonionsiy  natu- 
ralised under  a  King  of  the  Jews.    Awake, 
therefore,  ray  brotherChristians  and  Protestants, 
It  is  not  Hannibal  at  your  gates,  but  the  Jews, 
who  are  coming  for  thekeysOT  your  cbarch  doors" 
(loud  and  continued  laughter).    In  the  debate 
which  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  bill,  a  west-country  baronet  (a  laugh),  de- 
clared tfwt  if  they  admitted  the  naturalisation 
of  Jews,  they  would  soon  be  outvoted  by  them 
in  Parliament.    *'  They  will  divide  our  conn- 
ties,"  said  he,  ^*  in  lots  among  their  tribes,  and 
sell  our  lands  to  tlie  highest  bidders*'  (a  laugh). 
Another  member  was  of  opinion,  **  that  tlie 
Jews  would  increase  so  fast  after  the  bill,  as 
to  absorb    a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
of   the  country,  and  compel  the  people  to 
contend  with  them  for  the  premrvation  of  their 
propertv»  as  well  as  the  ascendancy  of  their 
power.*      The  member  for  London  too.  Sir 
John  Bernard,  took  a  more  deep  theological 
Tiew  of  the  subject—like  that  in  s  late  petition 
from  Leicester,  which  charged  the  Catholics 
with  being  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
burned  the    petitioners'  ancestors    and   said 
*'  tbat  the  Jews  were  the  ol&pring  of  those  who 
had  crucified  their  Saviour,  and  whose  descend- 
ants to  all  generations  labenred  under  tiie  di- 
vine curse."    He  referred  to  these  extracts  to 
rflow,  that  the  old  alarm  was  just  as  consistent 
ns  the  new   (hear,  hear).      There  was  also 
n  mock  Hihtem  Jommal,  published  at  the  ^e 
of  the  Jew  bill,  in  which  was  the  following  ad- 
TOrdwrnentH***  Since  our  last,  arrived  one  mail 


from  Jerusalem.    Last  week  tw«ity-ftt«  chil. 
dren  were  publicly  circumcised  at  the  Lyln;- 
in-Hospitai,  Brownlow-street.    Last  night  the 
bill  for  naturalising  Christians  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Sanhedrim  by  a  very  great  m^ority.—- 
The  report  of  the  Christians  rising  in  North 
Wales  is  entirely  witiiout  fomdatlon.    Lnst 
Friday  being  the  anuiversary  of  the  Cmcifizion, 
it  was  observed  throughcmt  the  kingdom  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.*'    In  this  way^  and  at 
all  times,  la  the  Jew  liill  as  well  as  the  Catlio- 
lic,  the  most  ridicalous  clamour  had  been  ex- 
cited bv  disingenuous  means.      And  if  tfaej 
traced  ne  caose  of  such  clamour,  they  would 
find  it  always  eamnated  from  similar  sources. 
In  tracing  the  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Jew  bill 
in  IT&S,  the  first  authority  which  he  found  was 
that  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  stated  In  his 
place  in  Parliament,  **  that  he  was  convinced, 
as  were  most  other  gentlemen,  that  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  dispute,  but  he  saw  that 
^he  people  had  been  made  to  believe  it  bad, 
and  that  the  old  high  church  persecutfaig  spirit 
had  begun  to  lay  hold  of  them'*  (hear,  hear). 
So  sahl  he  too  $  it  was  the  old  high  church  love 
of  ezclasive  power  and  monopoly  that  was 
working  against  the  Catholics,  and  bad  been 
used  to  del  ode  the  people ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  many  who  used  such  arts  knew  aA 
well  as  he  did  tbist  religion  was  as  little  con- 
cerned in  the  late  bill,  as  in  that  for  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures  or  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  pendolnm  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  vibrationB.    Still,  touching  on  tbe 
Jew  bill,  he  found  In  the  Hardwicke  papers  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  In 
which  he  said,  **AII  this  clamour  about  tbe 
Jew  bill  is  merely  intended  to  Influence  the 
elections    next  year*'  (henr,  and  a   laugh). 
It  happened  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  that 
there  was  an  enlightened  Bishop  of  Norwich 
who  had  been  an  advocate  of  the  Jew  bill. 
Dt,  Birch  stated,  that  he  was  upon  his  return 
to  his  diocesB,  insulted  for  bis  conduct;  for 
*'when   he   went  to  contfarm  some   boys  at 
Ipswich,  they  repeatedly  derided  him,  by' call- 
ing out  for  circumcision ;"  and  notices  were 
posted  up,  intimating  that  *'  on  Saturday  next 
the  Bishop  will  confirm  the  Jews,  and  on  the 
following  day  circumcise  the  Christians"  (a 
laugh).    Thus  was  the  cry  against  liberal  mea- 
sures in  all  ages  equally  senseless  and  brutal 
(bear,  hear).    These  apprehensions  might  be 
compared  to  the    alarm   excited    In   certain 
quarters  by  the  late  bill.    Tbe  danger  appro* 
headed  from  conferring  more  power  upon  the 
Catholics  was  equally  absurd  {  the  law  could 
not  confer  a  greater  power  upon  them  for  in- 
flicting mischief,  wers  they  so  inclined,  than  it 
did  at  present  by  continuing  tiie  grievance. 
It  was  the  grievance  which  made  such  men  as 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shiel  inflnentfal.  When 
he  named  those  gentlemen.  It  was  not  to  dis- 
trust them ;  on  tM  contrary,  they  were  entitled 
to  respect,  and  deserved  well  of  thefar  country  f 
but  he  preferred  to  have  power  Tested  In  tb« 
laws,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  hovr. 
ever  respectable.    The  time  would  come  when 
the  resistance  of  Parliament  to   enhcession 
would  be  Tiewed  not  only  with  astottlshmeiit, 
but  with  contempt    The  religious  wisdom  of 
one  age  was  often  the  object  of  contempt  to 
succtedittg  generations  (hear,  hear).    The  op- 
ponents of  so  lust  a  measure  as  Emancipa- 
tion could  not  nope  always  to  move  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  their  own.     Huch  a  dotton  excln- 
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•ivel;  bdonged  to  the  ml^dto  «fM,  aiid  tt/M 
not  prevail  in  theto  more  enlQ^btened  tiniefl. 
If  xitj  penevered  in  lo  ImpoUtie  a  coitraet 
thej  nvtt  see  the  cootequence  of  the  onion  of 
foreifn  inflnence  with  internal  discontent  It 
wftf  to  avert  this  crisif  that  he  called  for  Lord 
Welletley's  despatchet.  If  no  opinion  bad 
been  given  from  that  quarter,  snch  nef^ligence 
deserted  rebnlte ;  if  it  bad,  it  shonld  be  made 
known,  injustice  to  both  countries.  On  former 
occasions  the  noble  lord's  despatches  had  been 
used  in  Parliament  to  support  lej^slative  pro- 
ceedings for  Ireland.  Tbey  could  not  now  be 
refated,  consistently  with  their  own  votes,  or 
with  thor  doty  towards  Ireland  (hear,  bear). 

Sir  I*.  LeUAridge  rose,  not,  he  said,  to  dis- 
cus the  general  question,  but  to  disclaim  hav- 
iof  at  any  time  entertained  any  idea  that  the 
Catboltca  were  disloyal,  or  indulged  in  any 
abuse  of  that  body.  But  sure  be  was,  that 
when  bon.  members  aOnded  to  the  expression 
of  popular  opinion  in  England  as  being  in  &- 
vour  of  the  late  bill,  they  deluded  themselves ; 
for  be  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  current 
of  die  public  mind  had  set  exactly  to  the  op- 
posite way.  With  respect  to  any  mortification 
which  had  arisen,  or  was  likely  to  arise,  flrom 
the  rejection  of  the  bill,  those  must  answer  for 
it,  who  had  excited  hopes,  which  were  so  cer- 
tain of  l>eing  speedily  dashed.'  Still  he  was 
confident  that  whatever  irritation  might  arise 
from  that  circnmstonce,  it  would  not  impair 
the  general  loyalty  of  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  GoalHcm  would  not  consent  to  treat  the 
question  of  Emancipation   as   a  mere    Irish 
question.    He  differed  from  those  hon.  gentle- 
men who  had  found  fault  with  the  decision  of 
the  legislature  upon  that  view  of  it.     It  was  a 
great  constitotional  question,  which  went  to 
afect  the  well-being  of  tbe  state  itself,  and  of 
the  constitution,  as  it  had  existed  for  900  years. 
He  was  as  well  aware,  as  they  could  be,  of 
the  danger  of  admitting  into  questions  of  this 
aatare  the  warmth  of  religious  prejudices:  but 
it  was  very  certain,  that  tbe  people  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  passing  the  Emancipation 
bill.     He  could  give  the  public  credit  for  a 
feeling  of  pain  at  the  necessity  of  the  exclo- 
sion — many  of  them  having  only  to  object  to  it 
the  apprehensions    which    they   bad    of  any 
change.    Tbe  proceedings  of  that  house  upon 
the  Jew  bill  had  been  refefred  to.     He  bod  no 
great  reverence  for  any  authority  which  de- 
pended upon  quotations  from  long  debates  of 
fermer  times.    He  gave  the  hon.  gent,  credit 
fbr  hb  selections,  but  it  would  not  be  iflflicnlt 
to  find  support  for  any  side  of  an  argument  in 
those  resources.    Still  it  would  be  worUi  while 
for  the  liouse  to  remark  how  strong  Ae  com- 
munis were  when  combined  upon  any  point 
sf  refigiout  feeling.    This  was  manifested  in 
fhe jiower  of  public  opinion,  wbich  compelled 
Parliament  to  repeal  their  own  concessions, 
not  only  in  the  aAur  of  the  Jew  bill,  but  also 
in  ITSD  (hear,  hear).    He  admitted  that  there 
■n^  be  many  objectiofis  to  the  proceedings  of 
1 W  9  bat  Aey  ended  In  retractftig  the  conces- 
■e*s  oat  of  deference  to  public  senthnent.  He 
woald  aoC  detain  the  bonse  upon  the  present 
■olSon.     The  production  of  the  Lord  Lieuto- 
Mat*s  despatches  had  been  complained  of  hcre- 
tolWe  as  being  the  constant  prehode  to  acts  of 
>%oiir  ai|d  seTcrity  on  the  part  of  Government, 
hecaflse  tbey  furnished  tbe  house  with  details 
y  those  ontmges  to    diiTerent  parts  of  the 
•Murtjy  wUch  b^4  called  for  tboee  rigorous 


meatlirfis.  How  could  fifiy  detatit  of  ikut  an- 
ture  tend  to  sooth  Ireland  }  But  they  were 
wanted,  the  hon.  gent,  said,  to  convince  the 
other  Imnse  that  they  had  been  wro^g  in  dieir 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  hill.  TMs 
was  the  first  time  to  which  despatches  had  ever 
been  called  for  to  order  to  convert  the  Hoose 
of  Peers.  Their  lordships,  however,  were  not 
without  sufficient  infermnttoo  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  lordship's  Tote 
was  recorded,  and  his  optotons,  which  had  been 
known  for  maov  years,  had  undergone  no 
change.  It  would  be  better,  if  any  neeesrity 
of  this  nature  existed,  to  make  a  moidon  tor  tfaie 
examination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  htmseif. 
There  were  no  adequate  groands  for  the  pre* 
sent  motion. 

Sir  Jdhi  Newp&rt  could  not  treat  so  lightly  as 
the  rt  hon.  Secretary  had  done,  the  toterestaand 
security  of  six  millions  of  people.  It  was  de- 
sirable and  essenttol  for  the  legislature  to  know 
the  optoions  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  so  highly 
gifted,  who  had  resided  to  the  country  for  sosse 
years,  and  who  had  already  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  the  Catholic  body  for  their  assist- 
ance in  tranquilliztog  the  country  to  times  of 
difficulty  and  peril.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
bonse  to  ascertain  what  measures  tlmt  noble 
person  held  to  be  most  eligible  fbr  permanently 

Juleting  that  country.  For  his  ovm  part^  he 
isliked  ''  thtogs  as  they  were"  to  Ireland.  He 
was  not  easy  at  beholding  those  heavings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment— /|pn«  Mp- 
potitM  ehuni  doloto — ^which  bis  bon.  friend  had 
described.  He  deeply  deplored  the  illiberal 
zeal  with  which  the  heat  of  religious  animosi- 
ties had  been  fanned  almost  into  a  flame. 
He  thought  that  when  the  clergy  had  set  the 
bells  ringing  at  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  bill, 
as  if  another  Waterloo  had  been  fought  and 
conquered,  tbey  had  done  more  than  any  other 
class  to  pull  down  the  Church  Establish^ieaL 
The  Catholics  had  a  right  to  comulato  of  the 
tricks  and  management  which  had  been  resort- 
ed to  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  bill. 
He  adverted,  in  particular,  to  the  conduct  of  a 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who 
had  made  use  of  the  'Opportnuity  of  the  com- 
mittee to  put  questions  to  the  Catholic  clergy. 
That  noble  lora  should  have  given  them  to  un- 
derstand, in  the  first  instance,  that  which  k» 
only  made  known  on  the  second  readtog  of  the 
bill-— that  at  no  time,  nor  under  any  circom-* 
stances,  did  he  deem  it  possible  to  admit  the 
Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
That  would  have  been  tbe  conduct  of  a  fiur 
and  bonourable  mind.  He  complained,  too,  of 
the  part  taken  by  a  right  rev.  prelate  to  attri- 
buting the  opinions  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a. 
Catholic  clergyman  to  the  Catholic  Board, 
though  it  must  have  been  known  from  the  very 
same  sources  of  tafornation,  liiat  a  whole  day 
did  not  pass  over  before  those  opinions  wore 
disowned,  and  marked  with  extreme  reproba-i 
tion  by  the  genilemea  <6f  that  Board.  He  de^ 
plored  tbe  iofistnations  to  the  councils  of  the 
Crown  which  (fisposed  them  continually  to  lead 
the  afibirs  of  Ireland  to  the  vei)ge  of  periU 
''  Thto  Is  true,'*  said  Lord  Bacon,  •'  that  the 
wisdom  of  these  latter  ttees .  to  Princes* 
affUrs  is  rattier  fine  deliveries  and  shiftlngs  of 
dangers  and  mischief^  when  they  are  near,  thaa 
solid  and  grounded  cssurses  to  keep  them  alo«€ 
But  this  is  but  to  trv  ssasteries  with  fortone. 
And  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suf- 
fer matter  of  trsabto  to  ba  prepared  i  £m:  oa 
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maB  cui  forbid  tlie  spark,  nor  tell  whence  U 
nay^  coma*'  (cheers).  He  could  not  predict 
the  time  and  all  the  separate  carcaoutanceB ; 
bat  he  looked  opon  the  first  formidable  and 
successful  attempt  to  separate  from  her  a  con- ' 
siderable  body  of  her  subjects  as  ringinf^  the 
death-bell  of  England.  He  reminded  the  house 
of  the  inward  hatred  in  which  this  country  was 
hold  by  the  Holy  Allies;  how  jealous  they 
were  of  her  power,  her  grandeur,  her  opulence, 
how  much  they  envied  her,  and  bow  resolutely 
they  would  league,  perfu  et  nefas,  to  deprive 
her  of  them,  should  an  opportunity  arise.  If 
ministers  treated  this  subject  lightly,  they  were 
mistaken.  Their  delusions  would  lead  the 
country  into  the  utmost  peril.  He  cautioned 
all  future  governments  against  tampering  again 
with  those  disgraceful  prejudices  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  which  had  heea  played  on  in  1780 
and  1807.  He  thought  that  the  rt  hon.  Sec 
(Goulburn)  went  too  far  in  wishing  to  put  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  upou  the  house.  That  noble- 
man was  known  to  have  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Emancipation  diflfering  materially  from 
the  ft.  hon.  Sec  The  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
gent  were  well  enough  known  to  the  house — 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  whose  years,  talents,  and  political  experi- 
ence were  likely  to  have  quite  as  much  weight 
with  the  house  as  the  declaiations  of  his  right 
hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Curteia  thought  it  a  happy  thing,  judging 
from  the  communications  of  his  constituents, 
whom  it  was  hb  sole  wish  to  please,,  that  the 
Catholic  bill  had  been  thrown  out.  It  would 
have  been  treason  in  him  against  his  consti- 
tuents, had  be  voted  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  Brownlow  said,  that  during  two  sessions 
diey  had  been  engaged  in  obtaining  all  possible 
information  on  iSd  aflairs  of  Ireland,  from  all 
classes  of  Irish  subjects — ^from  the  judges  on 
the  bench  to  the  meanest  officer  of  their  courts, 
from  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  its  humblest  ministers — from  grave 
ecclesiastics,  from  general  officers,  from  all 
who  were  in  the  least  likely  to  furnish  any 
thing  to  the  general  stock.  He  thought  it,  then, 
neither  wise  nor  courteous  to  leave  out  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  whose  high  stetion, 
talents,  and  influence,  were  likely  to  produce 
more  information  than  could  be  derived  from 
any  other  source.  The  rt  hon.  sec.  had  said 
that  the  house  .knew  his  lordship's  opinions  suf- 
ficiently, because  he  had  voted  by  proiy  for 
the  bill.  The  consequence  was  not  so  plain  as 
it  Would  thus  appear.  Many  noble  lonis— the 
custom  almost  prevailed  among  Irish  lords- 
spoke  oneway  and  voted  another.  How  could 
the  house  be  sore,  unless  tliey  were  allowed  to 
judge  by  their  own  eyes,  that  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant might  not  have  voted  one  way,  and  writ- 
ten anouer  ?  It  was  well  known  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  that  noble  marquis  was  lying  in 
the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary.  What  sym- 
pathy could  there  be  between  the  noble  mar- 
quis and  his  rt.  hon.  friend?  Did  the  Lord 
Lleatenant  partake  in  any  way  of  the  opinions 
of  the  rL  hon.  gent  who  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing Emancipation  just,  that  neither  then  nor  at 
any  other  time  did  he  think  that  it  could  be 
conceded?  This  he  acknowledged  had  been 
^is  own  opinion  for  some  tinie--gu8t  so  long  as 
hto  reason  did  not  forbid  it.  Why  was  he  so 
ready,  it  might  be  asked,  to  abandon  his  former 


opinions?  Because  he  had  dtscovared  thair 
worthlessness.  He  had  abandoned  those  opi- 
nions in  deference  to  reason  and  argument,  and 
had  taken  the  course  sanctioned  by  expediency, 
policy,  and  justice.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
his  rt.  hon.  friend  continued  in  those  opinions. 
He  told  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  **"  You  may 
be  as  patient  as  you  will — ^you  may  shed  your 
blood,  and  give  up  every  thing  from  loyalty  to 
your  King  and  Government  $  but  expediency 
and  justice  require,  that  now  and  for  ever,  yon 
remain  aliens  to  the  constitution."  What  a 
proposition  for  a  Government  to  announce  to  a 
whole  people  1  What  must  Ireland  feel  cm 
finding,  that  though  seventy-five  of  her  own 
members  voted  for  the  Catholic  bill,  and  of  the 
remaining  twenty-five  who  voted  against  it,  five 
or  six  were  English, the  voice  of  her  legislative 
representation  was  stified?  That  Emancipa- 
tion would  be  carried  some  day  he  was  sure  $ 
because  it  had  been  triumphantly  carried  by 
that  house.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  was 
much  that  pressed  for  speedy  concession,  which 
had  been  too  long  delayed.  The  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  England  had  worn  deep  and  sore 
traces  in  Irish  feeling ;  therefore  was  imme- 
diate change  in  many  things  necessary — there- 
fore was  it  bad  for  Government  to  continue  in 
its  old  course  of  exclusion.  He  complimented 
his  hon.  friendevbo  made  the  motion,  for  having 
this  night  made  the  most  valuable  of  ail  liis  pa- 
triotic exertions  to  save  his  country  from  ruin 
and  despair  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  Peel  applauded  the  sentiment  of  the  boo. 
mover  in  wishing  to  avoid  all  topics  of  irrita- 
tion, and  in  the  conduct  in  which  he  bad  so  ablv 
conformed  to  it    For  his  own  (wrt,  he  was  re- 
solved to  follow  so  good  an  example.    Had  be 
been  otherwise  disposed,  his  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last  had  given  bim  more  than  enough  oc- 
casion.   He  felt  no  necessity  to  apologize  for 
the  opinions  to  which  he  adhered,  and  which 
were  his  hon.  friend's  too,  within  six  weeks, 
because  he  could  not,  like  his  hon.  friend,  be 
converted    by    Dr.  Doyle's    evidence.     .The 
change  wrought  in  his  hon.  friend  might  be  ju»- 
tified  by  conviction ;  but  unless  he  lelt  equal 
motives,  he  could  not  be  convinced.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  friend  not  to  conclude,  that  be- 
cause he  had  changed  that  he  was  infallible, 
and  to  leave  some  small  degree  of  liberty  to 
the  judgments  of  those  whom  he  had  left  in 
their  former  ignorance.    He  was  still  bound  to 
give  his  former  coatyntors  credit  for  their  inte- 
grity and  their  motives.  Not  six  weeks  ago  wan 
his  hon.  friend  engaged  in  calling  some  partiea 
to  a  strict  account  who  had  done  sometoing  to 
offend  an  Orange  Association.    He  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  then  to  advise  the  house  to  quell  all  angr^ 
feelings  on  the  occasion.    He  had  addressed 
his  hon.  friend  as  the  chosen  advocate  of  par- 
ticular opinions  on  that  ouestion,  entreatin|r 
him  not  to  precipitate  a  discussion  that  would 
produce  no  good,  and  might  terminate  in  the 
most  unfavourable  manner.    Yet  he  was  now 
to  be  accused  by  bis  hon.  friend,  after  this  aix 
weeks'  communication  with  new  opinions,  of  a 
want  of  uniformity  and  system  (hear,. hear). 
He  might,  possibly^  have  done  wrong  in  adher- 
ing with  so  much  steadfastaess  to  old'systemn 
and  old  nodons;   but  if  there  were  any  one 
charge  to  which  his  public  conduct  bad  render- 
ed bim  less  amenable  than  another,,  it  was  this 
charge  of  a  want  of  consistency.     He  could 
safely  affirm  that  he  had,  on  no  occasion,  stood 
forth  to  oppose  the  petitions  of  the  Catholics 
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wilhoat  a  ffMling  of  deep   regret   at   bein; 
obiifed  to  TctiM  the  claiBS  ef  to  Imrge  a  body 
of  fail  fell«w««iibje€tt  I  for  whom  he  entertain- 
«1  all  thooe  friendly  sentimeiitB  that  he  felt  for 
all  clanes  of  his  Mi^eoty't  subjects,  but  whose 
a^iplicatioM  he  cooceWed  it  to  be  bis  daty  to 
the  roMCitotioB  to  oppose  (hear,  hear).     He 
faui  beet  perfectly  willinf ,  y**^"  called  apon, 
to  |:ive  hia  services  to  the  Crown,  provided 
oaiy  that  be  sbonM  be  at  liberty  to  retain  bis 
own  opinions  on  Ihb  anbject.   'At  the  same 
tiow,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  bis  pablic 
dsty  to  act  cordially  with  bis  collea^aes  in  ail 
other  respects  wherein  their  sentiments  con- 
csrredb    He  min^t  coattdently  appeal  to  his 
rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  whether  bis  per- 
SMal  opinions  bad  ever  inflnenced  him  in  re- 
spect of  the  administration  of  the  existing  law  ? 
Hit  most  earnest  desire  had  ever  been  that  the 
law  shonld   be  impartially  administered  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant.     Let  it  be 
proved  to  bim  that  in  any  case  the  contrary  had 
happened :  he  would  be  the  first  to  propose  thai 
the  rajusllce  shonld  l>e  remedied,  and  prevented 
for  the  fntnre.    He  thought  that  every  favour 
which  might  be  eitended  to  the  Catholics  ought 
to  he  extended  in  proportion  to  the  respec* 
ability,  rank,  and  opulence  of  the  candidates. 
The  hon.  mover  bad  referred  largely,  but  some- 
what  brregolarly,  to  discnisions  which  bad  re- 
cently taken  place  in  anolber  house.    Neither 
htnself  nor  the  lion.  gent,  could  have  any  bet- 
ter anthority,  he  presumed,  for  what  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion,  than  the  newspapers — 
a  tpecies  of  authority  constantly  liable,  as  the 
hon.  gml  must  know,  to  error  and  uncertainty. 
But  tbe  rt.  hon.  bart.  (Sir  J.  Newport)  bad 
gone  further ;  for  he  had  referred  to  proceed- 
ings of  committees  of  the  other  house,  to  the 
citent  of  pointing  out  what  questions  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  those 
committees  to  the  witnesses  examined  before 
them  (bear,  bear).     But  bow  was  it  p6ssible 
for  the  rt.  hon.  bart.  to  judge  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  questions  that  were  put  to  witnesses 
not  before  him — not  before  this  house  ?  He  had 
said,  however,  that  there  were  particular  ques- 
tions which  the  noble  lord  at  the  bead  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  should   not   have  ad- 
dressed to  the  witnesses.    Why,  suppose  that 
•oble  earl,  or  any  other  noble  lord,  chose  to 
think  dilferently  of  the  matter ;  did  the  rt.  hon.- 
bar1«  soppose  that  it  was  possible  to  prevent 
sach  qoestions  being  put?    It  was  a  very  bad, 
as  well  as  inconvenient  practice,  to  allude  in 
this  manner  to  tbe  proceedings  of  the  other 
housr.      But  he  would  now  come  to  the  dry 
parliamentary  question  on  the  motion  itself. 
He  bei^ged  to  ask,  without  referring  for  the 
present  to  the  Catholic  question,  whether  any 
parlianaentary  ground  had  yet  been  laid  for  the 
production  of  the  papers  (hear,  hear)  ?   In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  session,  a  motion  had 
brcn  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Aasoriation  ;  and  in  a  later  {period  of  it,  a  bill 
had  been  bronght  in  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  their  present  disabilities.    On 
the  first  of  these  occasions,  notice  of  a  motion 
«as  given  by  an  hon.  member,  for  tbe  produc- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  commnnications 
which  CJovemment  might  have  received  on  the 
sabject  of  the  Catholic  Association;  but  so 
little  importanre  was  attached  to  it,  that  npon 
the  night  on  which  the  motion  was  to  have  come 
ij  no  bouse  at  all  was  made.    The  second 


question  had  been  carried  through  tlio  honie 
without  the  same  sort  of  motion  being  renewed. 
Yet  now,  when  both  of  these  questions  had 
been  discussed  and  passed,  the  bon.  gent,  moved . 
for  the  production  of  papers  that  could  only 
have  been  called  for,  be  should  have  thought, 
on  one  •  of  those  preceding  occasions— «nd  of 
papers  which  he  supposed  only,  but  did  not 
know  to  exist  (bear,  hear).    The  hon.  member 
called  for  their  production   after  both  those 
qoestions  had  been  disposed  of  for  tbe  present, 
im  6rder  to  convert  tbe  Lords  (a  laugh).    But 
in  the  alternative  of  such  supposed  papers 
never  having  existed  at  all,  then  he  meant  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  having  tailed  to  transmit  des- 
patches of  this  character.    Such  parliamentary 
grounds  be  had  never  certainly  till  now  heard 
assigned  for    the  production    of  any    public 
papers.    But  what  were  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion ?— ^*  That  all  despatches  relating  to  tbe  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  eifecls  of  religious  animosities 
in    Ireland    be    produced.'*      No  limitation, 
therefore,  as  to  time  or  place  (bear,  hear).  He 
must  really  ask  tbe  bon.  gent,  to  leave  those 
who  bad  the  responsibility  on  their  shoulders,  to 
judge,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the 
production  of  the  papers  intended  by  so  exten- 
sive a  motion  would  be  productive  of  that 
good  which  be  unquestionably  contemplated. 
Of  course  those  papers  might  include  all  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have  written  to  the 
Government,  relative,  among  other  things,  to 
Orange  lodges  and  associations  that  now,  as  he 
believed,  existed  no  longer  ?  Could  any  good 
follow  from  this  exposition  ?  Would  it  not  tend 
to  revive  the  unhappy  feelings  that  had  once 
been  excited  by  tbe  party  spirit  of  societies 
which  were  now  no  more  ?   Could  not  the  bon. 
gent,  suppose  that  there  might  be  very  good 
reasons  for  the  Government's  declining,  at  this 
juncture,  to  produce  any  commnnications  that 
might  so  have  passed  between  them  and  the 
lord  lieutenant  ?  Upon  these  grounds  he  doubt- 
ed whether,  if  the  house  were  in  possemion  of 
these  despatches,  the  bon.  gent,  could  effect  any 
good  result  by  his  motion.    At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  no  sort  of  wish  to  conceal  what  tbe  re«' 
opinions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were.    Those 
opinions  he  conceived  to  be  already  mattem  of 
record ;  and  he  shonld  but  deceive  the  house  if 
he  did  not  explicitly  state,  that  the  same  sen- 
timents which  that  noble  lord  had  already  ot- 
tered in  his  speeches  Ibrmerly,  and  latterly  by 
prosy,  were  still  warmly  maintained,  and  che- 
rished by  bim  (cheers).    For  the  reasons  he  had 
already  submitted,  be  found  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  opposing  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Ruttell  said,  t&t  as  to  change  of 
opinions,  there  were  undoobtedly  occasions 
upon  which  it  was  not  entitled  to  respect.  But 
when  he  saw  an  individual  possessing  lai^^ 
property  in  Ireland  and  extensive  fhraily  con- 
nexions, like  the  hon.  gent,  exposing  himself  to 
great  personal  obloquy  by  conscientiously 
espousing  a  different  opinion  on  a  great  public 
question  from  that  which  he  had  at  first  entor- 
uined,  then  he  must  say,  that  change  was  a 
meritorions  act  of  duty.  As  this  wa>  the  last 
opportunity  be  might  have  in  the  present  ses- 
sion,he  (Lord  J.  Rossell)  was  anxious  to  offer  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  He  had 
supported  the  two  measures  of  concillatioa  that 
had  been  Introduced  almost  coincidently  with 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  CaihoUet,  becaate 
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VBiil  wUcb  hsd  bee9  takM  on  tliii  otcarimi  by 
hii  hen.  Iiieiid  was  moch  more  likely  to  ceiioi- 
liate  and  uiuage  angry  fceMofv,    tian  aay 
papen  that  bU  motioa  caaU  iaclade  (hear, 
hear).     He  was  anziam  to  do  jastice  to  hit 
hooaorabla  friead  for  the   toae  aad   flMimer 
with  which  at  a  monrat  af  pecaliarly  angry 
fifteling,   he  had    re-opeaed    this    diacaanao 
hear,  hear).    With  respect   to   the    CathoMc 
biJl  he  (the  Chaocellor   of   the  Exche^aer) 
had  expressed  his  opiaioas  pntty  clearly,  haih 
by  bis  speeches  and  hia  vaies  ia  fiiYoar  of  it, 
and  oa  the  two  athsr  propflsitlaas  that  had 
bean  adverted  te ;  prapositians  which  he  had 
■appprtod,  bat  oertalniy  not  withont  ipreat  re* 
luctaaee,  hcsitotioa  aad  diQculty.    The  aoble 
lord  whahad  attacked  the  coaiistency  aad  cow- 
duct  of  His  Migest)r*s  Minislers,  had  deae  fhcai 
the  jaslica  to  say  that  he  impated  te  them  no 
want  of  wtegrity  i  but  still  the  noble  lord  ob- 
■erred  he  could  not  aaderstand  bow  they  coald 
reconcile  it  to  their  owe  coascleaces  to  be  still 
to  be  a  presamptoas  speech  on  the  part  of  Mr.  I  ia  office  (hear,  War).    He  coald  hardly,  per- 


be  saw  that  BMoy  Bagtish  con*ty  aMSariiers, 
OToa,  were  disposed  to  veto  in  a  coneiliatory 
apirit;  aad  becaaaa  It  would  have  been  a  pity 
to  lose  so  golden  an  opportunity  as  the  carrying 
of  those  iheasares  leoaied  to  ofer,  for  effacting 
that  conciliatioB  of  so  large  a  portioa  of  the 
Kiag's  sabjects.    Bat  be  skoald  M»t  thiak  htsi- 
self  bound  on  future  oecasioas  by  the  votes  he 
had  givep  on  thoas  laeasefaa.    As  te  thh  di- 
vided state  of  the  Cabinet  on  thaa  qaasttaa,  he 
thaoght  it' woidd  be  better  to  have  one  entirely 
hostile,  than  the  present    Ha  could  very  well 
understand  the  force  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  bad  said 
In  1604,  to  Lord  Flagall,  and  wtet  Lord  Flpgall 
had  Bubseaoeatly  canmanicatod  to  him  (Lord 
J.  RasMilV  that  ''  hli  opiaian  was  ia  fcvaur 
of  the  Catholic  clanns ;  bat  U  was  «a  opinion 
thai  could  aot  be  nMntioned  to  Hia  Migetty ; 
the  existence  of  his  adaiinislrationt   and  his 
-ability  to  psasacuto  tb»  war  with  Fraaico  de- 
pended, pechaps,  on  the  cootinnad  rejectioa  of 
(haar,bear).    This  had  bioop  said 


Pitt  I  but  it  at  any  rate  cootaiued  intelligible 
grooad  of  opposittoa  to  the  CathoUc  aaesiioa. 
But  what  was  there  ia  the  siteatioa  of  aCairs 
ai  the  present  aiosMat  that  could  he  compared 
either  ia  point  of  existing  daaoer  a«  to  oar  fo- 
foign  relations,  or  of  the  advantege  to  be 
gained  by  a  pocieveranca  in  r<J«cting  the 
dains  of  tks  Catholics,  wiAh  tha  period  at 
which  Mr.  Pitt  might  make  ase  of  both  ti^te 
argauwatB  to  justify  the  line  of  coadact  wbicfa 
he  adopted  ?  The  siteaiiott  of  the  coaatrj  was 
new  4B  all  lespecti  essrntiaUy  different.  He 
shaald  conclude  by  expressing  his  conviction, 
that  aalem  Government  speedily  carried  the 
Catholic  qaestion  through  both  houses,  the 
aoanlrf  was  not  safe,  and  there  could  he  no 
tvaaquillity,  not  for  Ireland  marelyt  but  for 
the  whato  Uagdom. 

Lord  F^nmcit  L,  Gfewor  felt  extreme  reluct- 
ance at  o^osteg  the  motion.  If  he  thought  the 
vote  he  was  aboat  to  give  would  at  all  preja- 
dice  ths  utsnste  of  the  great  question  of  Esun* 
cipatMa*  to  which  he  would  liencefiDnrard  de^ 
veto  eveiy  energy  he  peewmed,  be  shoald  feel 
aa  bemtetioa  te  adopfiug  a  different  coarse. 
The  opteioas  he  had  forsserly  entortateed  on 
the  Cathalic  quastten  had  been  a  good  deal 
guided,  perhaps,  by  personal  coasideratioos  and 
fealtegs  of  a  powerfal  nature  s  but  all  such 
were  now  merged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
great  priacipies  upoa  which  his  vote  would  be 
civen  te  fiivoar  of  that  momentons  question 
(loud  eheen). 

The  CSteaccUor  qf  tk»  Escke^wr  declared, 
that  if  be  thonabt  the  production  of  these  pa- 
pers would  lead  to  the  atteiament  of  the  object 
which  Us  boa.  friend  bad  ia  vtew,  he  would 
not  oppose  the  motion.  That  hon.  gent,  seemed 
to  flatter  himself  that  the  production  of  such 
papers  would  have  aa  effect  in  allayteg  the  ir- 
ritetioa  of  Irelaad  ia  regard  to  the  decision  of 
another  boose   upon   the    Catholic   question. 
U^i  be  could  aot  see  bow  the  effect  was  to  be 
praduced,  evea  if  these  papers  should  appear 
to  coDtaia  the  very  items  which  the  bon.  gent, 
aatidofited.  It  was  quite  improbabte  that  there 
aheaMAOt  be  mixed  up  te  the  correspondence 
retenred  to,  details  of  various  kinds  connected 
with  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  would 
Mnavaidably  pfodoeo  effacte  the  very  opposite 
to  tbeas  whkh  the  hon.  member  contemplated. 
Om  that  gvoaad  alone  be  thought  it  teexpodient 
to  comply  with  the  moUbn.    The  Ime  of  argu- 


bups,  as  a  minister,  expect  te  be  believed  m 
the  fall  extent  te  wbkh  he  was  about  to  speak, 
(htear,  bear);   hot  he  weald  say,  that  if  he 
thought  he  eoald  forward  the  great  qoestifon 
of  Catholic    Emaacipation    by  goii»g  out  of 
office,  be  would  resiga  to*aiorrow  flood  cheers). 
At  the  same  time  he  would  reaaily  acknow- 
l<:dge  that  be  could  not  see  bow  nunisters  could 
be  called  upoa  to  retire  from  the  government 
at  a  time   when  the  country  was  generally 
satisfied  (hear,  hear)  and  when  he   did    not 
know  how  a  government  coald  be  formed  which 
should  be  unanimous  on  this  question :  bat  he 
deprecated  the  impresswn  which  it  might  suit 
the  purposes  of  some  persoas  to  diffusa— that 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  so 
lifelen  as  it  was  made  out  to  be  (cheers).    He 
was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  of  the 
Irish  members,  who  were  formerly  the  moat 
violent  agaiast  it,  a  large  number  was  added, 
but  very  tetely*  to  the  supporters  of  the  mea^ 
sore.    Other  authorities  te  the  stete  had  alao 
shown  tbemselvoi  very  favourable  to  it|  and 
it  was  still  proceeding  advantageously.     So 
much  of  the  debate  of  this  night  had  been  on 
extraneous  matters,  .an4  the  question  on  tko 
motion  was  coniaed  withte  so  narrow  a  con- 
pais,  that  be  thought  it  unneceMury  to  trouble 
the  house  with  any  further  *observatioas»  aad 
should  content  himself  with  opposiing  tlm  motten. 
Mr.  Brmgham  said  that  the  rt.  hon.  Sec. 
(Peel)  had  offered  various  reasons  why  the 
motion  should  not  be  complied  vrith.    In  tlto 
first  place,  he  said  it  went  back  to  an  indcA- 
nite  ported — that,  with  respect  te  dates,  it 
was  all  at  sea«    If  that  were  a  sincere  o^ec- 
tion,  he  was  sure  the  rt  hon.  gent  had  Parlia- 
meotery  skill  enough  to  know  that  he  might  at 
once  have  made  tJte  motion  definite  by  limit- 
ing it  I  but  if  that  had  not  occurred  to  the  rt. 
bon.  gent  he  would  tender,  under  favour  of  ths^ 
hon.  mover,  his  humble  aid  in  limiting  the 
motion,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words,  *^  for  the 
last  twenty-four,  or  twelve,  or  eight  months.*' 
The  second  ol^ection  was,  that  the  motion  called 
for  a  vast  variety  of  particulars  $  some  respect- 
teg  Orange  lodges— which  would  revive  macja 
unpleasant  discussion.    To  meet  this  objeption 
be  would  propose  to  limit  the  motion  to  oach 
teforumtion  as  conld  be  produced  withont 
trimeat  to  the  public  service.    The  third 
jection  was,  one  of  a  most  extraordinary  natore, 
and  on  this  potet  the  rt  bon.  gent  bad  per- 
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hme^  Me  «C  the  nMt  sbikie  evolatiom 
be  had  ever  witneMed.  Tlie  hoo.  f entlemao 
turned  itNind  on  a  sudden,  and  aeked,  **  How 
do  yon  know  therQ  is  any  tudb  paper  in  enit- 
teoce?"  He  would  anawer  that  qnestion  by 
ssytif  ,  thai  if  he  did  not  know  the  fact  before, 
he  knew  it  now  s  if  the  paper  had  not  been  in 
cztfience,  the  rt  hon.  gent  wouJd  have  said  so, 
and  that  would  have  satisfied  the  hon«  mover 
It  once :  jnst  «s  the  one  reason,  in  the  story, 
for  not  fnliUinff— namely,  that  there  were  no 
pias  or  ammunition,  was  held  to  be  more  logi* 
cai  tiian  tJie  other  twelve  (a  laufb).  >  As  to 
the  argument,  that  it  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  have  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  writings  because  that  opinion  was 
already  known  by  the  proxy  wUcb  he  had 
given,  lie  was  at  issue  with  the  rt.  hon.  gent. 
He  d^ired  to  see  the  language  of  the  despatch 
io  which  the  noble  lord  had  declared  his  opi- 
nions, rather  than  the  dumb  proxy  allowed  by 
the  custom  of  another  place.  He  wished  to 
know  the  reasons  by  which  the  noble  lord 
backed  h»  opinion.  He  wished  to  see  the  re- 
lation in  which  that  recommendation  stood  to 
other  recommendations  of  his  lordship,  on  wbieh 
Parliament  had  passed  measures  of  great  im- 
portance. Ill  what- way  had  the  session  begun  ? 
In  the  King's  Speech,  they  were  recommended 
to  take  measures  against  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. And  why  }  Became  it  was  said  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  And  bow 
was  that  proved  ?  "  By  the  despatch,'*  said 
the  King's  Speech,  *'  of  my  viceroy  io  Ire- 
land ;  here  is  the  result  of  his  experience  and 
observation,  and  he  advises  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  to  put  down  the  Cathoiic  Asso- 
ciation." If  any  country  had  been  ill  Oaed  in 
this  proceeding,  it  might  be  Ireland— 4f  any 
country  bad  a  right  to  complain,  it  might  be 
Eogiaod  as  well  as  Ireland.  But  there  was  one 
individual,  and  he  an  illustrious  one,  who  had 
a  great  right  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated  in  regard  to  his 
country — that  coantry  which  might  be  happy 
eoder  Jiis  sway,  if  he  were  allowed  to  pursue 
an  undivided,  uniform,  and  consistent  system  of 
govemnaent,  but  whose  government,  as  matters 
iH»w  stood,  distracted  as  it  was,  by  one  man 
being  set  to  pull  one  way,  and  another  to  draw 
another  way  with  equal  and  opposite  force^ 
thus  coonteracting  the  efforts  of  each  other — 
prodoced  no  result  which  the  country  or  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  expect  (hear,  hear).  On 
the  noble  lord  s  authority  coercion  had  been 
resorted  to ;  on  his  recommendation  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  had  been  put  down{  but 
cog  pled  with  that  recommendation  was,  as  he 
van  inlcfrmeil,  a  strong  and  anxious  wish  that 
they  aboald  accompany  coercion  with  con- 
oKation*  They  had  adopted  the  first  part  of 
^recommendation,  the  rest  tbey  had  given  to 
rvpty  air*  Was  it  fair,  reasonable,  or  con- 
uMent,  or  was  it  doing  justice  to  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  iB  ask  Parliament  to  pass  measures  bear- 
ing a  banh  and  un pleasing  aspect — to  put 
d««a  tomnit,  without  at  the  same  time  doing 
"vhst  caioe  recommended  from  the  same  paren- 
tal Bsontb-— opening  the  door  of  the  constitution 
<o  Ike  balk  of  the  Irish  people  ?  But  minis- 
ters withheld  those  measures  which  would 
pveve  Lord  AVellesloy  consistent,  as  well  as 
hind  and  humane,  because  they  would  prove 
t^  thsy,  ministers,  bad  taken  a  false  estimate 
•f  what  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required. 
T^  fU  boa.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


hAd  endeaTonred  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  on  the  question  of  Catholic  Enunoipation 
he  and  others  of  his  colleagues  chose  to  submit 
to  being  defeated  by  the  more  influential  part 
of  the  cabinet.  He  must  confess  that  he  could 
not  understand  the  rt.  hon.  gent.'s  reasoning  i 
but  more  of  that  hereafter.  He  had  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  way  in  which  that  ques- 
tion had  been  opposed  by  persons  in  the  other 
house  of  Parliament,  although  he  must  not 
mention  what  be  had  read.  The  house  in  which 
he  was  speaking  was  the  only  place  in  the 
universe  in  which  any  thing  said  In  the  other 
house  could  not  be  made  the  suly ect  of  obser« 
vation.  Any  persona  In  any  society,  in  any 
debating-clnb,  in  any  tavern-meeting,  in  any 
smoking-room,  in  any  ale-house  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  might  meet  in 
safety  and  discuss,  without  hearing  a  word 
about  breach  of  privilege,  every  act,  every 
word,  every  speech,  aye,  every  gesture  of  any 
Individual  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
be  just  as  safe  the  moment  after  as  they  were 
the  moment  before  (laughter).  But  he  coiild 
not  do  so  in  that  house.  Well,  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity,  and  he  must  submit.  He  had  no 
right  to  make  any  allusion  (o  what  was  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Bat  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him — there  he  was  on  an  equal  footing 
with  a  stranger  out  of  doors^from  alluding  to 
a  libel  which  had  been  published,  and  which 
he  expected  to  see  prosecuted  both  in  England 
and  Ireland— he  meant  a  speech  purporting  to 
be  a  speech  of  a  mosf  considerable  person— of 
high  military  commanders,  the  highest— of  those 
near  the  throne,  the  nearest — which  bad  beea 
circulated,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  made  known* 
to  his  astonished  ears,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
house  partook  of  bis  astonishment,  in  Ireland » 
and  which  was  printed  in  fair  characters  by 
Benbow,  the  greatest  libeller  both  of  religion 
and  of  government,  and  of  persons,  male  and 
female,  which  modern  times  had  produced,  as 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could 
testify  (laughter  and  cheers).  That  libel — a 
speech  which  never  was  spoken,  which  never 
could  have  been  spoken  by  the  illustrious  per- 
son whose  sentiments  it  purported  to  express—* 
bad  been  circulated  in  Ireland,  by  a  noble 
peer.  Of  course  bis  learned  friend  the  At- 
tornoy-General  would  move  to-morrow  week, 
the  first  day  of  term,  in  the  King's  Bench* 
against  Benbow;  for  any  thing  more  scanda* 
lous,  more  outrageous,  more  monstrously  in- 
jurious to  the  illustrious  person  in  question, 
mortal  fancy  could  not  devise,  than  to  make 
him  say — as  was  done  in  the  pretended  speech 
— that  Hhen  he  came  to  the  throne  he  would 
not  govern  ac«.ording  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  but  according  to  a  model  and 
scale  of  his  own — a  scale  which  even  James  IT. 
never  dreamed  of  governing  by,  or  if  be  did 
dream  of  it,  never  wbispeyred  it  to  the  world 
when  his  conduct  origioatell  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion, or  when  it  caused  hun  to  be  actually  ex- 
cluded, to  make  way  for  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  and  family  (cheers).  James 
II.  had  never  said  any  thing  one-miliion(h  part 
so  scandalous  as  that  which  was  attributed  to 
the  Royal  Duke  in  this  libel.  He  was  glad 
that  an  example  would  be  made  ef  the  printer 
here,  ami  the  circulator  in  Ireiaadt  of  this 
atrociousr  paper.  He  was  extremel v  happy  to 
find  that  the  Attorney-General  had  resolved 
not  to  follow  his  usual  practice  of  filing  an 
^s-oMdQ  infonnatioa.    To  move  the  Court  of 
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King^B  Bencli  was  more  •atisiactory  (alattgh), 
as  it  would  afford  the  Royal  Duke  an  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  on  oath,  which  he  knew  he 
was  very  anxious  to  do,  that  he  had  sooken  the 
speech  which  was  falsely  attributed  to  him. 
But  the  Royal  Duke  was  not  the  only  person 
who  had  suffered  in  public  estimation  from  the 
misrepresentations  which  had  gone  abroad  re- 
specting them.    With  respect  to  a  noble  mar- 
quis,  who  had  been  alluded  to,  ho  must  say  he 
thought  he  had  been  misunderstood.    All  that 
be  had  intended  to  say  was,  that  if  this  country 
was  to  enter  into  a  struggle  respecting  the 
Catholic  question — that  last  and  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  calamities  before  them — it  was  better 
that  we  should  do  so  now  than  at  a  period 
when  we  had  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  there  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord.    The  noble  lord 
had,  perhaps,  not  b*ing  used  to  public  speak- 
ing, expressed  himself  rather  awkwardly,  just 
as  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  might  get  into  a  scrape, 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  review  any  of  the 
noble   lord*s   military    operations   (a  laugb). 
Now  he  came  to  the  rt  rev.  prelates  (a  laugh), 
two  of  whom  were  held  up  to  public  estimation. 
One  rt  rev.  prelate  who  had  formerly  supported 
the  Catholics — before  he  became  a  bishop  (a 
laugh),  but  who  was  now  opposed  to  them  had 
— would  it  be  believed  } — this  bishop,  being  of 
sound  mind  (a  laugh),  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  and  his  right  rev.  brethren  bad  no  sinister 
motive  in  opposing  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
were  actuated  by  nothing  but  what  was  most 
pure,  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  seven 
bishops — the  very  seed  of  the  church.    But, 
good   Lord  Bishop,  very  different  were   the 
two  cases.     The  seven   bishops  opposed  the 
King  and  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne: 
they     resisted    the    encroachments    of  arbi- 
trary   power;    for    this   they   went   to  trial, 
And  for  this  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  the 
•caffold.     The  good  Lord  Bishop  should  re- 
member, too,  that  by  his  oppohition  to  the  Ca- 
Abolics,  instead  of  ex  posing  himself,  as  the  seven 
bishops  did  by  their  oppobition,  to  the  liability 
of  going  to  the  tower  by  water,  to  be  there  shut 
np,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Westminster-hall 
fur  trial,  he  exposed  himself  only  to  the  danger 
of  further  promotion  (a  laugh).    The  most  im- 
minent danger  which  he  would  run  Wcis  that  of 
being  expelled  from  his  own  see  to  another — it 
might  be  better,  but  in  the  common  course  of 
things  it  could  not  be  worse  (laughter).    The 
Jeopardy  which  he  ran  was  that  of  going  along 
with   the  high  court  party   and  the  heir-ap- 
parent ;  and  his  extreme  devotion  towards  the 
rising  sun  would  not,  as  sometimes  happened, 
operate  iiy  urionsly  to  the  rt.  rev.  Father  in  God 
in  the  present  reign  ;  for  in  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  he  would  just  do  himself  as  much 
good  in  the  present  reign  as  he  expected  by  re- 
version in  the  next  (laughter).   Surely  the  per- 
sons who  had  put  forth  such  libels  on  the  rt. 
rev.  prelate  to  whom  he  alluded,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  prosecution.     What  could  be  more 
scandalous  than  to  make  a  rt.  rev.  Father  in  God 
talk  such  unaccountable  nonsense  ?  That  it  was 
a  libel,  any  body  who  ran  might  see — aye,  if  he 
ran  as  a  bishop  would  from  Chester  to  Duiham 
(laughter)  ;  or  as  a  curate  ran,  which  was,  it 
was  said,  as  the  crow  flew.    He  hoped  all  those 
matters,  which   greatly    amused  liimself  and 
others,  would  be  set  right  at  the  earliest  op- 
pbrtunity,  by  bringing  the  offending  parties  to 
trial.    The  House  of  Lords,  however,  were  not 
placed  under  such  restraint  with  rogard   to 


speaking  of  other  asMmblies  as  the  Honse  of 
Commons  was.    What  would  be  said  to  him,  if 
he  were  to  talk  of  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in 
the  other  house,  as  that  learned  individual, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  most  conscientiously— 
for  he  must  be  taken  to  be  more  conscientious 
than  any  other  man,  as  he  was  always  talking 
of  his  conscience — had  chosen  to  ^ peak  of  two 
members  of  that  house,  whom  be  alluded  to  aa 
lawyers  **  eminent  in  their  own  estimation  ?" 
But  with  respect  to  much  of  the  trash  which  had 
been  uttered  in  another  place  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Catholic  bill  was  framed,  he 
could  relate  an  anecdote,  which  might  teach' 
some  persons  the  propriety  of  being  more  mo* 
dest  on  such  a  topic.    He  remembered  on  one 
occasion,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  talked  for 
half  an  hour  about  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which 
had  gone  up  to  the  other  house.    *'  Was  ever,*' 
said  the  learned  lord,  "  such  stuff  to  be  seen  on 
the   statute-book?*'    There,    by-the-bye,   the 
learned  lord  showed  but  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  statute-book,  for  there  was  no 
absurdity    which    might   not  be  found   there. 
^*  What  lawyer,**  continued  the  learned  lord, 
'*  could  have  written  this  ?"  Thus,  mostconsci- 
entiously,  advertizing  him  (Mr.  Brougham) — 
for  the  bill  was  his — to  his  clients,  as  a  person 
who  was  no  lawyer.     It  turned  out  that  the 
very  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  the  learned  lord 
objected  had  been  written  by  himself  six  months 
before,  and  he  had  forgotten  it.    He  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket,  in  the  presence  of  a  near  relative 
of  the  noble  lord,  the  manuscript  with  all  the 
absurdities  in  the  noble  lord*s  hand-writing  to 
which  he  objected  in  the  printed  bill,  and  which 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  introduced  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  noble  and  learned  lord*s  wish, 
having  in  the  first  instance  objected  to  them 
himself.     Remembering  all  these  things,  the 
rejection  of  the  Catholic  bill  had  not  a^  all  di- 
minished the  respect  which  he  had,  previously 
to  that  event,  entertained  for  that  august  as- 
sembly.    It  gave  him  satisfaction,  however,  to 
know,  that  though  that  assembly  believed  they 
had  set  the  Catholic  question  at  rest  by  muster- 
ing their  large  majorities,  it  never  would  be 
set  at  rest  till  that  was  done  which  alone  could 
tranquillize  Ireland,  giving  her  equal  justice, 
and  making  equal  law  for  the  millions  as  well 
as  for  the  few  (hear,  hear).    The  opponents  of 
the  Catholics  might  set  forward  their  military 
commanders,  they  might  array  against  them 
their  subtile  lawyers,  for  the  first  time  changed 
by  the  new   light    which  appeared   to  liaTe 
broken  in  upon  them  from  the  declaration  of 
war,  falsely  ascribed  to  a  Royal  Duke ;  and 
here  he  must  say,  that  this  document  appeared 
to  have  deceived  even  the  premier,  and  tohavei 
warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  ardour,  obstinacy, 
and  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  policy  now  ex- 
ploded in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  which 
he  had  never  before  expressed  so  determlnately 
or  so  dogmatically.    They  might  bring  into  the 
field  their  military  patriots,  and  their  legal  pa- 
triots, and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  proxies,aDd 
their  forces  from  the  west  and  the  north,  obtain  » 
triumph— not  over  the  House  of  Commons,  for  of 
themselves  they  should  not  thinkfor  an  instant — 
but  over  Ireland,  over  England,  over  right  and 
over  justice.  That  triumph,  however,  would  be 
but  momentary.      They  might  now  exult,  bnt 
their  tone  of  exultation  would  soon  be  turned  into 
another  strain.     Of  one  tlpnglet  them  be  well 
assured — they  had  not   done  with  the   Irish 
question  by  their  vote.    It  was  not  easy    to 
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■ttfle  the  cry  of  liz  mllliont  of  their  country- 
men, e  ten  if  that  cry  -were  wrong;  much  less 
wbeo  it  was  the  cry  of  right,  of  reason  and  of 
Justice,  ai^nst  mere   brute   power    and   un- 
reasonable obstinacy,  which  set  all  justice  at 
defiance  (cheers).    To  the  people  of  Ireland 
he  would  recommend  submission  to  the  law — 
bad,  bad  as  it  was ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
friend  in  counselling  union — above  ail  things 
union  (cheers).     Let  no  little  personal  piques 
or  local  diffbrences  divide  them — let  not  even 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  for  one  mo- 
ment split  tbem  who  should  unite  as  one  man, 
and  who  if  united  must  conquer  (cheers).    The 
lords — the  bishops — the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne^all  could  not  defeat   tbem,    nothing 
could  do  that  but  their  own  disunion  and  vio- 
lence.   He  had  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  dianiiion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  question.     It  appeared  straqge  that 
tfie  coantry  should  be  governed  by  ministers 
who  could  agree  about  a  joint  stock  company, 
but  not   upon  a  question  which  distracted  a 
great  part  of  the  empire.     In  Mr.  Pitt*8  time, 
that  minister  was  accustomed  to  sa'y  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  Catholic  question  whilst 
be  had  to  watch  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  but 
now  Napoleon  was  dead,  and  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  the  only  important  question   which 
rould  arrest  the  attention  of  Government.    Mr. 
Pitt,  too,  used  to  say  that  the  late  King  would 
not  hear  of  the  Catholic  question.    His  late 
Majesty  was  an  elderly  man  of  formed  habits, 
and  bis  scruples  were  conscientious,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  some  respect.  His  present  Ma- 
jesty, however,  was  not  in  the  same  situation 
as  his  father.    He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  man  well 
stficken  In  years,  though  not  of  very  venerable 
age    (a    laugh),    and    had    no    conscientious 
scruples  that  be  bad  ever  heard  of  (laughter) 
irith  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.    On  the 
contrary,  his  Majesty  had  always  stated  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
He  had  repeatedly  given  his  pledge  in  private 
to  support  the  question,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
measure,  and  with  that  they  had  been  satisfied. 
But  be  would  pursue  that  matter  no  further. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  regret  that  those 
■ambers  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  favourable 
to  the  measure  should  compromise  with  their 
coRcag^ues  who  were  opposed  to  It.    He  hoped 
;et  to  see  the  day,   however,  when  a  stand 
should  be  made  for  the  question.    If  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  left  office,  they  would,  indeed, 
quit  the  smile  of  the  court ;  but  they  would  quit 
it  for  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  for  the 
still  more  delightful  and  imperishable  reward, 
the  applause  of  their  own  hearts  and  self-ap- 
proving consciences  (much  cheering).    To  ad- 
dress biroseif,  however,  to  those~-if  any — who 
night  treat  recompenses  like  those  as  some- 
irlat  rlaionary  (hear,  hear)^vrho  might  con- 
sider the  applause  of  a  country,  and  feelings 
of  self-approbation,  as  topics  pleasant  to  de- 
dalm  about,  but  not,  in  practice,  very  pro- 
fitable or  desirable  (laughter) — to  those  gen- 
tlemen be  would  suggest — and  this,  at  least, 
was  a  doctrine  which  they  would  listen  to — 
that  there  would  not  be  much  risk  in  making 
fte  stand  which  he  adverted  to,  for  he  did  not 
tUak  that  the  sacrifice  of  places  would  be  de- 
Banded.    He  did  not  much  expect,  although 
ht  had  in  his  time  seen  strange  Uiings,  to  see  an 
administration  formed  out  of  the  hon.  member 
from  tbe  west  of  England  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge) 
tsd  the  right  hon,  Sec.  (Peel).    Thoiie  persons 


who  on  a  late  occasion  had  prevented  the  rt. 
hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  from  quitting  his  na- 
tive country  (bear,  bear)  woufd  interfere  again, 
if  they  found  him  resolute  ;  and  rather  ac- 
quiesce in  bis  opinions  than  suffer  him  to  quit 
his  place.  He  might  enjoy,  if  he  would  only 
condescend  to  accept  it,  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  which  it  was  possible  for  ambition  to 
conceive;  for  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  again  as- 
serted, as  bis  decided  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  try  the  question  as  be  advised,  with* 
out  securing  a  glorious  victoir  (much  cheer- 
ing). His  hope  still  was  and  his  prayer,  that 
the  friends  of  Catholic  concession  woutd  end 
their  compromise  and  save  Ireland;  but  if 
the^  did  not,  still  he  did  not  despair;  nor 
would  he  ever  despair  of  a  cause  which  had  the 
strength  of  right,  as  well  as  of  numbers  to  back 
it  (bear,  bear).  The  Catholic  cause  bad  prin- 
ciple to  build  itself  on,  and  popular  favour  to 
adorn  it.  Let  Ireland  be  but  true  to  herself — 
let  unanimity  prevail  among  her  children — let 
violence  give  place  to  sterling,  steady  opposi- 
tion, directed  systematically  and  cor&titution- 
ally  against  a  government  In  which  they  coulj 
not  for  a  moment  reasonably  trust ;  let  Ire. 
land  only  adopt  this  course,  and  he  had  still  no 
doubt,  that,  by  herself— if  left  by  those  who 
called  themselves  her  friends^she  might  work 
out  her  own  salvation. 

Mr.  Plunkett  thought  it  probable  that  the  re- 
solution had  been  chiefly  moved  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  affording  hon.  members  an  opportunity 
to  notice  the  Catholic  question  in  its  preseqt 
situation ;  that  end  having  been  answered,  he 
was  inclined  io  submit  to  tbe  hon.  mover  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  while  to  push  it  any  farther. 
As  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  despatch  de- 
manded was  not  required  with  a  view  to  any 
measure  either  pending  or  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced. This  being  the  case,  it  could  only 
be  called  for— supposing  it  to  exist — for  pur- 
poses of  abstract  discussion — and  for  such  pur- 
poses he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it ;  and  if 
it  turned  out  that  no  such  despatch  existed, 
then  the  absence  of  it  was  to  raise  a  ground 
for  inculpation  against  tbe  noble  marquis  at 
tbe  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Now  be  saw  no 
ground  made  out,  as  far  as  either  of  these  in- 
tentions went,  for  calling  upon  government  to 
produce  the  despatch  in  question ;  nor  did  he 
think  there  was  any  pretence  for  alleging  that 
ministers  had  only  followed  up  the  coercive 
measures  recommended  by  Lord  I/Vellesley;^ 
and  that  they  now  refused  to  produce  the  do- 
cument which  contained  the  noble  lord's 
counsel  as  to  amelioration.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  could  personally  speak  to  the  des- 
patches of  the  noble  marquis,  but  be  believed 
that  be  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  his 
sentiments ;  and,  as  far  as  be  could  judge » 
there  had  been  no  measure,  either  of  inquiry, 
grace,  or  favour,  recommended  by  him,  which 
the  Englidi  government  had  not,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  attended  to.  Having  said  thus  much 
and  just  taking  leave  to  add,  that  upon  the 
Catholic  question  generally,  he  believed  tlie 
sentiments  of  the  noble  marquis  to  be  entirely 
unchanged;  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  the  measure  was  as  strong 
as  it  had  ever  been  at  any  period  of  bis  life  ;  — 
having  said  this,  he  should  pass  by  entirely  the 
question  as  to  the  motion  itself,  and  trouble  the 
house  with  a  few  observations,  in  reply  to 
those  which  had  fallen  from  tbe  learned  member 
for  Wincbelsea.     With  respect,  then,  to  the 
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Catholic  clainit,  be  tboQf^t  that  tbe  country 
WM  left,  by  tbe  recent  decision,  in  a  utuation 
deeply  io  be  lamented.  Tbe  difficulty  was  not 
merely  that  the  question  of  Emancipation  had 
Ikiled,  but  that  a  positive  opposition  of  opi- 
nions was  avowed  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  House  of  Parliament  The  question 
bad  on  this  occasion  been  brought  forward,  by 
tile  bon.  member  for  Westminster,  without  his 
aid,  and  he  might  say  without  his  concurrence. 
Had  his  opinion  been  asked  at  tbe  time  of  its 
introduction,  he  should  certainly  have  said, 
tiiat  the  period  chosen  was  unfortunate  $  but 
be  had  not  thourht  fit  to  volunteer  that  decla- 
ration after  the  bill  was  before  the  house.  In 
what  had  happened,  all  circumstances  taken 
Into  view,  he  found  nothing  to  excite  surprise  ; 
but  still  less  did  he  see  any  reason  for  despond- 
ing as  to  tbe  eventual  and  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  measure  $  for  he  agreed  entirely 
upon  this  point  with  the  learned  member  op- 
posite, that  the  success  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion could  never  be  prevented  unless  by  the 
egregious  folly  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  If 
they  would  only  be  tranquil,  firm,  and  re- 
tort to  DO  other  arms  than  those  with  which  the 
constitution  supplied  them,  the  success  of  their 
cause  was  as  certain  as  its  justice.  For  the 
charge  that  the  Catholics  themselves  were 
careless  as  to  its  accomplishment,  he  cared  no- 
thing ;  if  the  Catholics  should  come  forward 
to-morrow,  and  state  that  they  were  indiflTerent 
about  the  measure,  he  should  say  that  they 
were  hypocrites,  and  did  not  deserve  io  be 
believed  $  be  would  prefer  believing  that  they 
were  false,  to  admitting  that  they  were  de- 
graded. There  was  no  security  for  the  consti- 
tution—for the  existence — of  any  country,  in 
which  five  millions  of  the  inhabitants  were 
supine  about  gaining  rights  which  belonged  io 
them  (hear,  hear).  Having,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  tbe  session,  stated  fully  to  tbe  house  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  supported  the  Catholic 
claims,  be  should  only  take  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  now  as  to  the  consistency  of  a  Govern- 
ment's being  divided  upon  so  important  a 
question.  As  far  as  precedents  went,  one  of 
the  bon.  gents,  who  most  vehemently  objected 
to  such  a  division,  had  himself  declared,  that 
upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform — 
a  subject  scarcely  less  vital — be  should  be  pre- 
parea  to  form  part  of  an  administration  not 
agreed.  He  believed  that  if  the  Government 
bad  been  formed  entirely  of  individuals  Ini- 
mical to  the  Catholics,  their  cause  would  have 
made  far  less  progress  than  it  had  done.  With 
a  divided  Government,  the  Catholic  bill  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  rt.  bon.  friend  (tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ex- 
chequer) had  declared  that  if  he  thought  bis 
giving  up  office  could  promote  the  success  of 
the  measure,  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  relinquish  it  For  himself,  be  might  say 
that  be  had  been  placed  in  one  situation  at 
least,  in  which  hb  sincerity  had  been  tried; 
and,  certainly,  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  making 
tbe  same  declaration.  His  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, decided,  that  such  a  course  could  only 
bo  pr^udicial  to  the  Catholic  interests.  The 
learned  member  fbr  Winchelsea  bad  observed 
upon  an  expression,  certainly  not  of  a  favonr- 
nole  description,  supposed  to  have  been  nsed 
in  reference  to  bis  conduct  by  an  iHustrtoas 
person  high  in  office.  That  comment,  although 
the  learned  member  did  him  the  honour  to 
plsci  himself  also  within  its  bearing,  was  cer- 


tainly of  a  nature  which  could  not  be  wWtxtA 
without  pain,  and  that  fact  might  perhaps  seem 
to  make  some  difference,  as  to  the  prdpriety 
of  continuing  to  hold  office,  between  his  situa* 
tion  and  that  of  some  of  his  bon.  friends  who 
were  near  him.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
might  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  stating  that 
he  had  been  favoured  with  an  interview  with 
the  noble  personage  in  question.  The  result 
however,  was,  on  his  part,  the  most  perfect 
conviction  that  nothing  like  offence,  or  want 
of  kindness,  had  ever  been  contemplated  to- 
wards him*  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
should  sit  down  by  declaring  that  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Catholic  claims  remained  un- 
abated, and  that  he  thought  he  should  bett 
promote  (he  interests  of  that  question  by^retain- 
log  his  office  (cheers^. 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  to  induce  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  not  to  press  his  motion  ;    but, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  sit  still  without  troubling  the  house  with 
a  few  words.    With  respect  to  the  reference 
which  had  been  made  io  divided  Governments* 
he  had  never  meant  to  say  that  it  would  not 
have  been  desirable  to  constitute  an  unanimous 
administration ;    but  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence, and  such  a  difference  as  no  wise,  and 
perhaps  be  might  say  honest  man  could  fail  to 
see,  between  the  question  of  forming  a  new 
Government,  and  of  dissolving  one  already  in 
existence.      He  concurred  with    his  rt.  Don. 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  would  say,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity 
of  heart,  that  if  he  thought  his  relinquidunent 
of  office  could  conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  he  would  not  hesitate  pne 
moment  to  make  the  sacrifice.    Not  that  he 
did  not  see,  without  meaning  to  over-rate  any 
advantage  contingent  upon  his  continuance, 
that  his  withdrawing  himself  from  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  attended  with  some  public  dis- 
advantage; but  he  should  think  that  the  public 
good  obtained  outweighed  that  disadvantage. 
But  his  opinion  was  founded  upon  recent  and 
anxious  deliberation,  that  his  relinquishment  of 
office  at  present  could  only  serve  to  bring  on 
public  evils  of  the  most  tremendous  character, 
as  well  as  to  throw  the  prospects  of  the  object 
which  It  was  intended  to  serve  still  further  back 
than  ever.    It  was  not  likely  that  he  sbonld 
venture  to  make  an  assertion  which  was  nntrve 
before  a  great  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  the  means  of  judging  of  Its  truth ;  and  be 
did  say,  standing  under  those  circnmitancefl, 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the  coarse  recom- 
mended to  him  by  tbe  Teamed  member  Ibr 
Winchelsea  would   be   fraught  vritii  calamity 
io  the  country.     This   onlv  be  would    add, 
that  be  held  himself  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  question  itf  tbe  cabinet  as 
any  other ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  discretion  of  using  that  liberty 
at  such  times  as  be  thonght  most  expedient 
With  respect  to  the  CatiroHc  qneslion,  in  iti 
present  extraordinary  position,  be   felt  iome 
difficulty  about  stating  bis  opinioo ;   becnlise, 
tn  whatever  he  said,  be  was  Kable  to  one  of  two 
accusations.     If  he  said  that  he  thongM  the 
question  was  not  so  forward  in  the  opi&st  off 
the  country  as  he  could  wish  it  to  i>e,  be  should 
be  charged  with  risking  the   creation  of  the 
evil  which  he  deprecated:  if  he  stated  confi- 
dently that  he  thought  it  bad  made  great  pro- 
Sress,  then  he  should  be -told  that  he«zcited 
opes,  whidi  circumfltancet  mtitrwu^windd 
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■ot  Mftble  tin  to  realtie.  In  sach  A  dikmnia, 
he  ko«w  bat  ooe  co«ne«  which  w«f  to  speak 
the  direct  trath  according  to  the  he«t  of  hit 
jadgaient,  let  the  comeqneoce  be  what '  it 
might.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
■OMion,  lie  bad  said  that  the  mindt  of  the  people 
of  England  wcfre  not  matared  for  the  measure. 
Tbis  had  been  denied ;  and  different  mindt,  no 
dooht,  wonid  draw  different  conclusions ;  hat, 
from  all  that  bad  happened  during  the  semion, 
his  opinion  remained  unchanged.  He  did,  how- 
ever, believe  that  in  the  bigher  and  more  en- 
lightened classes  of  society,  great  progress  had 
been  madC)  and  he  believed  that  the  resistance 
generally  was  passive  rather  than  active ;  and 
that,  woere  it  had  been  goaded  into  violent 
motion,  it  was  generally  some  friends  of  the 
cause  who  were  to  be  tluusked  for  that  result 
But*  whatever  was  the  fisct  as  to  England,  In 
Ireland  the  difference  which  manifested  itself 
was  most  striking.  That  measure »  which  had 
appeared  oiiginally  almost  in  the  shape  of  an 
appeal  by  one  part  of  the  population  against 
another  part,  came  now  forward  almost  without 
dissent  fitmi  any,  and  hid  fair  shortly  to  be  re- 
commended by  all.  Such  being  his  view  of  the 
■Uto  of  Ireland,  he  thought  that  the  question 
must  make  its  way.  The  ground  on  which  the 
hill  was  resisted  was  untenable.  If  the  arga- 
ment  proved  any  thing  it  proved  too  mach--if 
Catholics  could  not  he  good  subjects  under  a 
Protestant  government,  they  could  not  be  good 
subjects  at  all.  Besides,  he  did  not  like  that 
argument  of'*  divided  allegiance,**  or  measur- 
ing men  bv  a  scale  as  it  were  of  moral  geo- 
metry. If  we  had  but  half  the  allegiance  of 
the  Catholics,  why  was  it  we  had  but  half? 
Homer  answered  the  question,  who  was  a 
better  judge  of  human  nature  than  Euclid : 
**  A  man,'*  be  said,  *'  is  but  half  a  man,  unless 
he  enjoys  all  his  rights.'*  In  glancing,  however, 
at  wuU  had  passed  in  another  place,  he  was 
hound  to  vindicate  one  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord 
Liverpool)  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him  by  the  learned  member 
(Mr.  Brougham).  The  learned  rent,  seemed  to 
think — 9,  consideration  which  had  given  him  (Mr. 
Canning)  some  pain— that  the  speech  of  that 
noble  lord  to  whom  he  alluded  had  been  mea- 
sared  after  another  speech  which  he  had  desig- 
nated as  a  libel— measured  to  foil  in  with  it. 
His  noble  friend  was  incapable  of  such  a  thought 
or  act  If  there  was  a  man  in  England  who 
would  not  suit  his  opinion  to  the  view  of 
any  human  creature,  his  noble  friend  was 
that  man.  Indeed,  if  the  learned  member 
had  enlv  looked  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
speech  In  question,  he  would  have  seen  the 
most  glaring,  the  most  perfect,  discrepancies 
between  it  and  toe  speech  to  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  assimilate  It  Who,  among  all 
the  persons  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  had 
disposed  so  unceremontonsly,  yet  so  satisfac- 
torily, of  the  idle  objection  of  the  coronation- 
oath  to  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities,  as  this 
very  nobleman,  who  was  represented  as  imi- 
tatlag  the  tone  of  a  speech  in  which  the  objec- 
tian  of  that  coronation-oath  formed  the  chief 
foatore  ?  When  the  learned  gent  remembered  the 
weight  with  which  such  an  admission  must  come 
flrom  an  opponent  like  the  noble  lord,  he  should 
not  have  so  unceremoniously  condemned  him. 
He  would  conclude  by  saying,  that  if  he  could 
•nm  no  hb  feelings  in  a  few  words  —and  per- 
haps tne  hen.  mover  would  not  undervalue  his 
Ibettngt— he  could  aesure  him  that  the  produc- 


tion of  the  papers  for  which  he  called  would 
utterly  folsi^  his  conolustons  (hear^  bear). 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to 
in  th9  course  ef  this  night's  debate,  had  struck 
him  as  a  most  eitraordinary  effusion.  He  be* 
lieved  that  no  speech  had  ever  been  nuide  by 
any  pnblic  man  which  produced  a  more  uaex* 
pected  and  more  painfol  effect  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  than  the  one  in  question.  They 
had  been  encoaraged  to  hope  tbst  there  was  at 
least  some  mitigation  of  the  hostility  with  which 
that  noble  lord  had  hitherto  met  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
country  expected,  if  not  his  support  of  tha 
question,  at  least  a  very  mitigated  oppatitioa, 
ho  had  adopted,  for  the  lint  ttoie,  a  tone  of  an* 
compromising  violence,  to  which  he  had  never 
before  resorted  upon  any  question.  That 
speech,  however,  afforded  no  gronnd  of  de* 
spair  on  the  general  questloo.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  by  some  hon.  members,  that 
the  present  session  was  not  favourable  to  the 
discumion  of  the  Catholic  question,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  discussion  this  session  had  ad»> 
vanced  it  more  than  that  of  any  other.  They 
were  mistoken  who  thought  that  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country  was  against  it  Ha  knew  not 
whether  it  arose  fl*Dm  a  more  sanguine  tem- 
perament, or  from  his  anxiety  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  causes  but  he  certainly  thonaht 
that  he  perceived  a  very  different  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  question  among  the  public  at 
large;  not  only  among  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  classes,  but  even  among  that  uninfonned 
portion  of  the  public,  in  which  ignorance  and 
a  bigotted  prejudice  prevailed  for  a  long  period 
in  this  country.  The  proof  of  this  was,  that 
whenever  the  ouestton  had  been  brought  before 
large  bodies  of  the  public,  tbey  bad  uniformly 
supported  the  liberal  side,  and  opposed  the  in- 
tolerant As  a  specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  to  fovour  of  the  questloat  be 
might  refer  to  a  speech  of  a  working  man  at 
the  meeting  at  Manchester — a  speech  fell  of 
wisdom,  sound  sense,  and  good  feeling,  and  to 
which  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker 
would  have  become  a  man  to  any  rank  or  ste- 
tton  (hear,  bear).  To  him  It  was  a  suli»ject  of 
great  pride,  that  such  a  Specimen  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  England  could  be  exhibited  to 
the  world.  These,  and  similar  considerattoas, 
afforded  him  great  encouragement  that  ere  long 
the  question  must  be  earned.  The  rt  hon« 
gent  (Mr.  Canning)  had  given  mnch  more 
credit  to  the  noble  lord's  concession  about  the 
coronation  oath  than  it  deserved.  It  was  n^ 
very  vtolent  proof  of  the  noble  lord's  Inde- 
pendence of  spirit  to  express  a  difference  of 
oplirfon  as  to  that  single  potot,  when  the  main 
purport  and  conclnston  of  his  speech  were  la 
such  perfect  conformity  with  the  model  from 
which  the  rt.  hon.  gent  now  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  house  that  he  had  in  that  instance 
magnanimously  swerved.  The  royal  person 
who  had  been  alluded  to,  or  rather,  who  most 
not  be  alluded  to,  however  scmpnlotts  ho 
might  he  about  the  coronation  oato,  was  not» 
he  (Sir  Francb)  should  suppose,  very  scmpa- 
lous  about  the  reasons  of  those  who  were  wlU- 
tog  to  come  to  the  mato  point  of  supporting 
that  side  of  the  questton,  whkh  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  so  much  to  heart,  and  with  respect 
to  which  he  had  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
pledged  himself  to  all  eternity  that  he  would 
never  have  any  difference  of  optoion*    Ihero 
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WM  anotber  part  of  the  noble  earVs  conduct  of 
which  he  thon|^ht  the  poblic  had  a  rif  ht  to 
complain.    Why,  he  would  ask,  on  a  questioo 
of  Mch  Tital  importance,  bad  that  noble  person 
kept  bii  feeliufi  and  opiniom  in  a  state  of  such 
nysiery  ?    Or  why,  rather,  had  he  held  out 
hopes  to  penoni  most  likely  to  be  informed, 
with  which  hopes  they  had  inspired  the  country, 
thus  raising  expectations  which  were  not  only 
not  to  be  realized,  but  for  which  it  afterwards 
appeared,  from  his  Tiolent  and  unstatesmanlifce 
■peech,  that  there  was  less  foundation  than 
ever?    It  was  hard  upon  those  persons  who 
bad  stood  forward  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
lemain  in  that  state  of  misapprehension  which 
led  them  to  excite  hopes,  the  disappointment 
of  which  might  expose  them  to  serious  incon- 
Yeniences,  while  the  Prime  Minister  kept  aloof 
in  that  equivocal  state,  in  which  he  appeared 
at   one  moment   to    encourage   expectation, 
which  he  at  length  determined  not  to  realize. 
This  was  uigust  towards  the  Catholic  Deputies { 
it  was  uigust  towards  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy  i  it  was  hard,  for  instance,  upon  a  man 
like  Dc  Doyle,  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Minubter  to  express 
ius  concurrence  in  measures  to  which,  but  for 
the  prospect  held  ont  at  one  time,  he  might  not 
have  given  his  assent    Was  this  conduct  gene- 
rous— was  it  eveo  just  9    The  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  when 
it  was  considered  that  this  qoestio/i,  at  all  times 
one  of  great  importance,  bad  become,  since  a 
recent  dednraiion,  still  more  important,  and 
more  pressing  than  at  any  former  period.    No 
one  could  tell  what  might  be  the  consequences 
of  delay ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  hint  at  what 
might,  by  possibility,  be  the  consequences,  and 
he  was  willing  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics would  adhere  to  the  same  prudence  and 
forbearance  which  they  had  hitherto  found  so 
advantageous  to   their  cause.     At  the  same 
time,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  consequences  which  migoc  re- 
sult among  a  people  of  such  quick  sensibility, 
from  hopes  so  strongly  excited,  and  now  so  bit- 
terly disappointed.     He  trusted  they  would 
look  forward,  as  he  did,  to  the  enlightened  li- 
berality of  England,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  conciliate  their  Protestant  brethren  of 
Ireland.    He  did  hope  that  when  they  next 
came  before  Parliament,  backed,  as  he  had  no 
doub(  they  would  be,  by  the  majority  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  country,  their  case  would  be 
sent  from  that  house  in  such  a  shape  asjt 
would  be  impossible  for  the  other  house  to  re- 
sist (hear*  hear).    Some  observations  had  been 
made  about  a  divided  Cabinet    It  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  procure  a  Cabinet  united 
on  this  sulyect,  circumstanced  as  the  Govern- 
ment was ;  but  looking  at  the  urgency  of  the 
question,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Government 
could  be  carried  on  without  some  settlement  of 
it    It  had  been  attempted,  in  the  coursa  of  the 
debate,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Catho- 
lic question  and  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
lUiform;  but  those  questions,  though  both  of 
great  importance,  stood  on  different  grounds  in 
point  of  urgency.    It  could  not  be  said  that 
Reform  was  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity ; 
though,  for  his  part,  be  could  wish  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  somewhat  of  the 
same  feelings  as  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with 
respect  to  their  particular  grievances,  and  that 


tions  for  Reform.  But  who  could  tell  what 
might  happen  if  justice  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land  were  much  longer  delayed  }  In  his  opi- 
nion,  having  done  so  much  for  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  code,  we  should  best  consult  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  by  conceding  the  little 
which  remained.  It  was  impossible  to  go  baek, 
and  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  extermi- 
nate six  millions  of  people  (hear,  hear);  it 
was,  therefore,  better  to  go  on,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  untoward  result  of  the  discussions 
this  session,  he  looked  forward  with  confident 
hope  to  the  decision  of  the  next  (hear,  hear.) 
The  question  was  then  withdrawn. 

Marriage  Acts. 

TuBSDAT,  Fb&  8.— Dr.  LuikSngtM  moved 
for   a  copy  of  the  committal   of  four    per- 


Cockayne,  and 


the 
scms,    W.~  Qnigley, 

Anne  and  Martha  Lowten,  to  the  gaol  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  Nov.  1884,  on  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Irish  Marriage  Acts.    It  appeared 
from  the  statement  which  was  given  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  correct 
in  all  the  maiu  facts,  that  two  men,  professing 
tbe  Popish  religion,  were  married  by  a  Catho>- 
lie  clergyman  to  two  females  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    On  that  event  taking  place,  an  in- 
formation had  been  laid  before  certain  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Londonderry.    On  the 
receipt  of  that  information,  they  issued  sum- 
monses to  the  four  married  persons,  and  called 
upon  them  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  Catholic 
clergyman  who  married  them.    On  their  refu- 
sal, they  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol, 
there   to  remain  without  bail    or  mainprise 
(hear,  hear),  in  pursuance  of  the  statute.    In 
that  prison  the  husbands  and  wives  were  kept 
apart    That,  at  least,  was  no  part  of  the  sta-' 
tute  (hear,  hear).    The  only  offence,  it  will  be 
recollected,  of  which  thes£  persons  were  guilty,- 
was,  that  they  refused  to  give  evidence  of  what 
the  law  called  the  illegality  of  tbe  celebiation 
of  their  marriage,  and  refused  to  betray  the 
clergyman  whom  they  solicited  to  perform  it 
He  held  in  his  band  an  abstract  of  the  various 
statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Par- 
liament  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  the  intermar- 
riage of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  throagh  the 
intervention  of  a  clergyman  of  the  latter  per- 
suasion.    Such  a  catalogue  was  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  merciful  spirit  which  actu- 
ated the   legislature    in  that  country  (hear, 
hear).    It  shewed  the  object  at  which  they 
aimed,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  justice  and  law.  These 
statutes  were  pregnant  with  injustice,    and 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  moral  feeling ; — they 
were,  besides,  in  violation  of  every  piincipll» 
of  reason  and  law : — they  were  stimuli  to  dis- 
affection and  disturbance;  and  ought  to  be> 
no  longer  permitted  to  operate  (h^r,.hear)* 
Though  the  severity  of  those  enactasents  waa 
calculated  to  render  them  iooperative>  the  le- 
gislature were  never  awakened  to  the  real  evil. 
Severity  followed  severity,  and  each  saceeed- 
ing  act  exceeded  the  malignity  of  its  prede- 
cessor.   The  act  of  the  8th  of  Anne  made  the 
celebration  of  a  marriage  by  a  Catholic  cltrgj'm 
man,  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  a 
a  capital  felony,  and  in  order  to  secnre  a  con- 
viction, it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the 

be  a  Protestant  at  the 


party  were  known  to  ne  a 

time  of  the  marriage,  *'  it  should  be  presumed^ 

the  doore  of  that  house  were  besieged  by  peti-  I  allowed,  and  concluded,  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
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pows,'*  Ifaii-  th0  laid  piiMt,  hiBnelf,  knew  the 
lacC  to  hmTe  been  lo,  and  upon  ihat  assumptioD 
proof  was  to  paM  against  him.  Among  all  the 
absurd  and  oppreflsive  enactments,  he  never 
met  with  flocb  another  at  this:  it  was  impos- 
sible to  flod  one  in  which  that  first  principle  of 
reuoo  and  justice,  that  a  aum  should  be 
deemed  innocent  until  the  contrary  were  proved 
in  due  course  of  law,  was  so  entirely  abro- 
gated. The  preamble  of  the  ISth  Geo.  I. 
c.  3,  ran  thus : — **•  Whereas  clandestine  mar- 
riages are  mostly  celebrated  by  Popish  priests 
to  the  asauifest  ruin  of  several  families,  who 
are  exposed  to  much  inconvenience  thereby, 
&c."  To  prevent  this  ineonoeHience  the 
law  went  on  to  enact,  that  it  should  be  law- 
fal  for  any  two  justices  of  peace  to  summon 
before  them  such  persons  as  were  ''  suspected 
of  being  married  by  any  Popish  priest ;"  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  said  persons,  *•*•  to  ex- 
amine them  upon  oath/'  that  is,  to  compel 
them  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who 
had  so  married  them,  and  to  whom  they  must 
themselves  have  necessarily  applied  to  have 
their  nuuriages  celebratod — to  betray  the  indi- 
vidual they  had  themselves  induced  to  commit 
the  act  for  their  own  purposes ;  and  if  either 
of  the  parties  so  suiunoned,  reAised  to  be 
bound  over  in  a  special  recognizance  to  prose- 
cote  the  clergyman  who  had  married  them, 
they  should  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  for  three 
years,  without  bail  or  mainprise  (bear,  bear). 
There  were  six  or  seven  other  acts  relating  to 
these  marriages:  the  last  act,  that  of  1793, 
avoided  marriages  so  celebrated,  and  imposed 
a  fine  on  the  clergvman  of  500L  A  difference 
of  legal  opinion  existed  in  Ireland,  whether  by 
this  act  the  former  Marriage  Acts  were  re- 
pealed or  not  If  they  were  not  repealed, 
there  arose  the  anomaly,  that  the  clergyman 
might  be  hanged  by  one  act,  and  afterwards 
fined  5001.  by  another  (a  laugh).  It  became 
the  bounden  duty  of  that  house  to  prevent  the 
cecarrence  of  such  odious  and  repugnant  oc- 
carrences,  as  that  to  which  his  present  motion 
referred.  With  that  view,  he  had  felt  it  his 
daty  to  bring  forward  the  subject,  and  move 
tor  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  committtol 
of  the  imprisoned  parties. 

Sir  Qeorg9  HiU  warmly  defended  the  conduct 
•f  the  magistrates  alluded  to  in  this  transac- 
lisn,  who  were  the  most  respectable  and  ho- 
aoarabie  individuals  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  had  resided,  and  than  whom 
^thicre  were  none  more  incapable  of  committing 
aiy-«nwortby  or  oppressive  act,  in  either  their 
■afisterial  or  their  private  characters.     The 
facts  of  the   case  were   these  :— In  the  last 
samssfT  there  was  a  Popish  priest  at  London- 
derry, who  was  remarkable  for   celebrating 
the  sMuriages  of  Catholic  males  with  Protes- 
taat.finnales,  and  this  had  led  to  extraordinary 
nas  suing  SB  io  the  neighbourhood  (a  laugh  from 
the  Opposition).    The  Presbytery  felt  bound 
to  notice  the  tact :  they  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
O^FIaherty,  the  priest,  upon  the  illegality  of 
his  conduct ;  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law, 
and  thought  it  only  applied  to  the  marriages  of 
Prolesfants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
to  Presbyterians ;  he  entreated  forgiveness  for 
tbe  past,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  again 
traa^gress,  and  there  the    matter   with    him 
ended.    In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  how- 
ever, this  priest  had  a  curate,  named  O'Hagan, 
whe    celebrated    similar  marriages,     On  the 


4th,  5th,  or  6th  of  last  November,  whilst  the 
magistrates  alluded  to  were  sitting  at  petty 
sessions,  a  complaint  against  O'Hagan  was 
formally  laid  before  them  t  they  felt  that  the 
subject  of  complaint  was  unusual,  and  as  the 
parents  who  complained  had  brought  an  attor- 
ney with  them,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  le- 
gally, and  refer  to  the  statute-book,  where  it 
was  found  that  in  this  particular  infringement 
of  the  law  the  magtetrates  were  not  invested 
with  any  discretion — that  the  enactment  was 
imperative,  and  the  proceeding  explicitly  de- 
fined. 

Mr,  Anssen  thanked  the  learned  doctor  for 
the  temperate  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and  particularly  for  bis  con- 
siderate and  consraendable  delicacy  in  with- 
holding the  names  of  the  particular  magistrates. 
He  entirely  coincided  in  opinion,  that  the  mar- 
riage-law in  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  clear 
and  conclusive,  and  was  aware  that  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Irish 
lawyers,  whether  or  not  the  act  of  the  33d 
Geo.  III.  (inflicting  the  penalty  of  5001.  on  the 
officiating  priest)  bad  repealed  all  the  previous 
statutes.  With  respect  to  the  particular  case, 
he  could  state  that  0*Hagan  knew  of  O'Fla- 
herty*s  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  and 
was  so  conscious  of  his  own  misconduct,  when 
be  married  one  of  these  young  women,  that  he 
actually  hound  her  over  by  a  solemn  pledge  of 
secrecy  not  to  mention  the  occurrence.  The 
parties  did  afterwards  give  the  evidence 
which  led  to  their  release  fh»m  imprisonment^ 
and  O'Hagan  fled  the  country  like  a  man  who 
knew  he  had  to  answer  for  a  criminal  of- 
fence. 

Mr.  North  regretted  that  these  marriages 
were  not  uncommon  in  Ireland;  there  were 
none,  however,  Which  carried  worse  conse- 
quences in  their  train  %  they  were  null  and  void 
by  law,  and  the  progeny  of  them  bastardized — 
their  ultimate  consequences  in  nine  out  of 
every  ten  cases  was  the  desertion,  abandon- 
ment, and  destitution  of  the  unfortunate  women 
who  were  the  victims  of  them.  On  the  sulyect 
of  the  law  he  denied  that  there  was  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  had  been  alluded  to.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  by  the  profession  in 
Ireland,  that  the  33d  of  the  late  King  had  re- 
pealed the  previous  statutable  penalty,  which 
made  the  crime  a  capital  felony.  Upon  the 
policy  of  these  statutes  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
any  opinion,  but  reserved  io  himself  hereafter 
the  right  of  considering  what  penalty  ought  to 
attach  to  an  offence  certainly  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society. 

Dr.  Luihington  said,  that  as  to  the  magis- 
trates and  their  conduct,  he  could  not  help 
making  the  remark — that  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which  the  act  of  one  of  that  body  was 
impugned,  without  their  being  at  once  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  the  eulogiums  flung 
upon  the  magistracy  for  the  possession  of  every 
virtue  (cheers).  It  was  singular  enough,  that 
in  this  case,  where  the  magistrates  were  repre- 
sented to  be  popular  with  the  Catholics  before 
this  act,  they  became  the  reverse  afterwards, 
which  was  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  statute  that  could  lead  to  such  a  spirit  of 
animosity.^ — ^The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Burials  BiU. 

LORDS,  Thvrsoat,  June  S.— The  Earl  of 
Radnor^  after  the  clerk  had  read  the  act  of  last 
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jefliioii  which  rep««b  Ae  aet  of  William  III., 
^ad  makes  further  provision  for  butialf  in  Ire- 
land, gaid  that  hit  objection  to  this  act  was 
founded  altogether  on  a  religions  question. 
The  act  which  he  now  furoposed  to  repeal,  was 
a  protection  for  all  sorts  of  beresiei.  The  act 
seemed  intended  to  enable  eTOiy  sect  to  disturb 
the  Church.  In  order  to  correct  this  impro- 
priety, be  would  submit  to  their  lordships  for  a 
first  reading  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion, to  be  entitled,  ^'an  act  for  regnlatiiig 
interments  in  Ireland  in  a  more  decent  and 
orderly  manner." — ^The  bill  was  read  a  first 
tune. 

The  Earl  of  JLbowfol  said,  that  vndovbtediy 
the  noble  lord  bad  a  right  by  the  eouHeqr  of 
'the  house  to  introduce  any  bill,  and  have  it 
read  a  first  time ;  but  be  should  not  consent  to 
the  farther  progrem  of  such  abUl  as  that  which 
had  just  been  read.  The  noble  lord  had  truly 
said  that  this  was  a  religious  question.  It  was 
so,  and  it  had  been  most  detiberatoly  discusied 
last  session.  No  measure  had  ever  received 
more  consideration  from  both  sides  ef  the 
house,  than  the  act  of  last  session,  and  its 
adoption  had  been  followed  by  public  quiet 
and  peace  on  a  suhiect  which  had  previously 
been  a  source  of  disturbance.  The  act 
restored  the  right  of  burying  in  monasteries  i 
but  as  sqme  old  monasteries  had  become  pri* 
vate  property,  it  was  oecemary  to  introduce  a 
clause  to  protect  that  property.  With  regard 
to  churchyards,  it  was  not  doubted  that  all 
sects,  whether  Catholics  or  Diaseoteis,  had  tl^ 
right  of  burial  in  those  of  the  parish  in  wMch 
they  resided ;  but  out  of  this  there  arose  an 
embarrassing  religious  question — namely,  whe- 
ther the  clergyman  of^  the  parish  was  on  all 
occasions  bound  to  perform  tfie  burial  service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  performance 
of  the  rites  of  the  Establiiihed  Church  was  ob- 
jected to  by  many  classes  of  Dissenters,  and 
more  particularly  by  Roman  Catholics.  To 
obviate  tjiis  difficulty,  the  first  thing  done  was 
to  take  away  all  obligation  on  the  clergyman  \  ing,  which  was  raised  at  their  cost,  it  was  im- 


tiee  of  fbe  honse.  Was  allowed  ad  a  courtesy  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  question  of  printing, 
that  was  quite  another  matter,  and  he  would 
certainly  oppose  it. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  printed,  their 
lordships  divided — 

Content,  1  •— Not-Content,  80—  M^ority 
against  the  printing,  89. 

Church  EstMishmenL 

COMMONS,  TcESDAT,  Fee.  82.— Sir  J*. 
Nnopmd  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
amending  the  law  with  respect  to  parish  ves- 
tries in  Ireland,  and  providing  for  (he  more 
effectual  control,  as  well  as  due  expenditure, 
of  Irish  parochial  rates.  The  existing  mode  of 
regulating  parish  businen  in  Ireland  was  ob- 
jeetionable  upon  two  grounds ;  first,  there  was 
no  control  as  to  the  levy  of  the  rate  ;  and  next, 
there  was  no  sufficient  responsibility  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  money  when  collected.  A  great 
deal  of  difficulty  as  to  all  church  matters  must 
■o  doubt  continne  lo  exist  Is  Ireland,  so  long 
as  tho  religious  parties  of  that  country  re- 
mained in  Uieir  present  anomalous  situation. 
In  the  reigm  of  William  and  Anne  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  Protestants 
had  the  power  of  voting  in  vestries.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  George  I.  that  (hat  power 
had  been  taken  away ;  and  that  by  the  same 
statute,  which  declared  it  felony  for  any  Ca- 
tholic priest  to  marry  either  a  Protestant  to  a 
Papist,  or  two  Protestants.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  expiring  Parliamcat  of  Ireland  had 
been  to  unite  a  variety  of  parities,  on  diffe- 
rant  pretences,  one  to  another.  The  extent  of 
some  had  been  so  increased  by  that  arrange- 
ment as  to  exceed  sometimes  twenty,  or  even 
fi ve-and-twenty  miles.  One  crying  e vil  arising 
out  of  that  course  bad  been,  that  people  re« 
siding  at  one  end  of  a  parish  were  -constantly 
compelled  to  pay  for  works  or  repairs  dona  to 
a  church  at  another ;  while,  to  that  very  baild- 


to  perform  the  burial  service  (  and  next  to  give 
to  Roman  Catholics  the  opportunity  of  reading 
their  prayers  in  the  church-yard.  The  Catho- 
lic clergymen  claimed  a  right  to  say  the 
prayers  of  thehr  church  over  the  dead.  By  the 
act,  that  was  pot  granted  indiscriminately; 
but  It  was  provided  that  it  might  be  done  on  an 
application  being  made  to  the  curate  or  rector, 
tind  he  granting  permission.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  done  unleu  ne  granted  permission,  and  in 
ease  of  Ids  refusal  he  was  to  state  his  reasons 
in  writing,  and  communicate  the  matter  to  hb 
diocesan.  It  had  happened  with  respect  to 
this  bni,  as  with  many  other  measures,  that  it 

E leased  the  extremes  of  neither  party  ;  but  it 
nd  attained  its  object,  and  those  whom  its  ope- 
ration Immediately  affected  appeared  to  be 
J»erfect1v  satisfied  with  it  Quiet  had  followed 
ts  adoption,  and  It  had  every  where  been  well 
received.  He  bad  allowed  the  first  reading  of 
tte  bill  the  noble  earl  had  introduced  to  pass : 
hot  if  ever  a  second  reading  should  be  pro- 
posed, he  would  certainly  object  to  it :  and 
being  sorry  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  tUs  subject  was  again  agitated,  he  would 
oppose  the  usual  motion  for  printing  the  biU. 

The  Eari  of  Radnor  thou^t  that  in  fairness, 
the  bill  should  be  aHowed  io  be  printed,  and 
signified  that  ha  would  Uke  (he  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  question. 

T%e  Earl  of  Ltverpool  had  not  objected  to 
<hc  first  readfaig,  as  that,  according  to  the  prac- 


possiUe  in  the  mituro  of  things  that  thev  could 
ever  have  access.    In  the  last  session  he  had 
moved  for  rotums  of  church-rates  levied  in  Ire- 
land within  the  last  ten  years.    Thoee  returns 
were   now  before  th&  house:  they  wcro  ex- 
tremely vdlumlnoas)  but   he   would  not  go 
farther  in  them  than  was  absolutely  necemary 
for  his  present  purpose.    A  very  few  items 
selected  from  the  account  would  be  snfficient  to 
show  that  even  the  statute  law  made  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  vestries  in  Ireland  was  every 
day  evaded,  or  openly  set  at  defiance.    Ona 
statute  had  fixed  the  salary  of  parish  dorka, 
and  had  declared  that  in  no  instance  it  should 
exceed  a  given  amonnit    That  same  law  ssado 
a  distinction  between  the  payment  at  churches 
where  the  scvvice  was  weekly  only,  and  those 
at  which  it  took  place  every  day.    Now,  he 
would  show  at  once,  not  merely  that  the  salary 
fixed  for  dally  duty  had  been  given  where  tim 
duty   was  only  done  on   Sunday,  but   that 
even  the  utmost  amount  allowed  for.  daily  duty 
had,  in  many  instances,  been  exceeded.    For 
example,  in  the   acoounts  of  the  pariA   of 
Tharles*  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  he  foaod 
one    item   of  S71.  lOs.  for   omameatal  hang* 
lags  within  the   chnreh.     Now   IhU  was   a 
work  of   deooratfon,  not  of  necessity  $  and 
nine-tenths  of  tho  rale  for  it,  lot  the  houae  ob* 
serre,  was  paid  by  Catholics  who  had  no  is* 
terest  in,  nor  any  access  to  the  church  at  all 
(hear,  hear).    In  tho  county  of  Wexford ,  again , 
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ofker,  h&A  K«eB  united  »  her « Ike  fotmd,  cnumg; 
qdier  einiow  aMmgeMMti,  **  Sexton  and 
BMdIe'tMlaiy,*'  lOh ;  I'kteed;  iilflie  ^ear  1814, 
to  90k ;  and  a  ilote  aftzed^  ^USeJSnf;  thai  this  io- 
cwaie  iHd  been  i;tveit  **  becaoM  die  practice 
of  fiaiBMB^  UmnA  belli  w«i  dteentinaed"  (a 
lMgh>;  *«  onrta*9 1»  *d  ehtirch  httvin;  no  beir' 
(avch  kniglrte^  Thb  trai  DOt«  tinf  alar' case  t 
mdk  HwBft  nf  ^  C0in)pettia1imi*'  were  very 
rowMn^.  in  dM  very  next  Rue  of  hiff  list;  he 
fond  ^  friaff^f  to  ^ariili  clterti,**  to  mucA^and 
— ovrnttdi  mora,  <'  cdfli]>0Bsa^B  fo  the  fonner 
derft  fbr  tavlo^  b«ett  removed*'  (hear,  bear), 
i*  aauUnr  ikfitailee,  he  ftmdd  tile  chaise  of 
"  901.  a  jedr  fbr  an-  orfgmUt^**  be  knew  of  no 
r^ht  dir  vestry  Nad  to  tax  the  parish  for  such 
a  parpooe..  Tbitf  very  cbai^  of  dOl.  stood 
•Acrwards^  iir  the  yeaf  1805,  Increased  to  501. 
*^  m  eoiBe«|iiettcef  of  the  corporation  having^ 
wHhdnWtt'ils  SOT*  a-ycar  rabscription,  for  want 
dfte]di^'(lear<heaff^.  The  principle  having 
fbas  bof  an,  hi  (b»  ver^  next  year  there  came  a 

iiein-^**  fbr  wteding^  op  the  clock;"  that 
,  di  well  as  the  pay  of  the  orj^anist, 
l^t  transferred  from  the  corporation  to 
the  paiMi  (Ui«gbCer)>  But  these  measores,  so 
far,  bad  been  moderate,  the  really  doubtful 
ones  msre  yet  to  come.  Amonj^  the  charges 
a^ritttkt  die  parish  Gastle  Comer,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkemiy^  he  found  the  fbllowing :— **  To 
Wftliaaa  Taylor,  carpedtef,  for  work  dpne  at 
the  parkb  clerk's  boose,  and  at  the  school- 
lian«r,90I.Ts. — laterest  on  do.  21.28.  (a  lanrh). 
How,  who  did  the  house  tMnk  this  William 
Taylor  was  ?  He  was  himself  both  parfih  clerk 
and  schoolmaster  (great  laughter),  receiving  a 
salsry  of  101.  ift  the  ohe  Capacity,  and'  of  21., 
n  tib  «•  f  ratnity  of  61.,  in  another.  In  this  same 
parisib^  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a  charge  of 
S7i.  8a  for  ehitrcb^rub<'s — this  to  be  paid  by  a 
pepultfCion,  nineteen  twentieths  of  which,  at 
leant,  wore  Catholic.  In  another  case,  the 
parisli'of  Killetgh,  in  Queen's  county,  a  sub- 
scriptioa  appeared,  and  an  honourable  one,  in- 
wardf  repairlllg  the  church,  of  201.  from  the 
reeloF,  aod  501;  ihmi  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 
Wiih-nmpeot*  toa  retuni  fVom  TUaro,  where  the 
cathedral' w^  also  tiie  parish  church,  he  must 
observe  that  the  sttitute  which  authorized  the 
Lord  Lieuteiiaat,  in*  some  cases,  to  unite  a 
parish  diofvb  With -a  cathedral  church,  bad 
broB,  as  ivgafd^d  the  onion  at  Taam,  entirely 
The  law  said'-^**  that  whereas  in  cer- 
of  Ireland,  the  cathedral  churches 

s«  iseonveniently  situated  that  they  could 
not  be  frcoqaettttfd  for  divine  Service,  and  were 
thowfforo  sndered  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay.'' 
lifow  this  coald  not  apply  to  Tuam  Cathedral, 
wllldb  stood'  dor"  inconveniently,"  Vut  In  the 
of  m  tOWH';  but  eved' where  it  did  apply, 
had<  fory  little  doobf,  that  while  the  chthe- 

wode  to  demy,  the  dig^nttaries  connected 
Ibond  means  to  collect  and  enjoy  all 
dmdaouof  their  bcmefices.  But  the  statute 
STOBf  on  to^  say,  that  wUtfrfe  this  decay  existed; 
aoMl  dttve  suemed  to' he  no  probability  of  repair 
fiorwaaf  of  t^ndh,  Ihere  the  union  with  the 
puisbdHiK*  Bdght  take'  pUce,  half  all  ex- 
of  iwpair  to*  b«  deflrayed  by  the  Eco- 

.ftndiof  Um  oMbodval,  andthe  othe¥half 
by  the  parWii  Now^  be  repeated,  the  condition 
•f  Tuam  cathedral  could  noi  justify  this  unio|i 
a*«ilf  bae  still- moA^  the  expense  of  repair 
sfauaoW'dbfrayed,  not  the  half,  but  the  whole 
•^k»bjf^tbe  parii**    Vtmigbt  be  worthwhile 


to  consider  beiieaftef  of  the  treatment  to  wRich 
the  persons  who  had  petitioned  against  this 
measure  had  been  sul^etfted ;  but  at  present  he 
would  go  on  to  thb  expenses  charged  against 
that  parish,  almost  evefy  item  of  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  statute.    To  begin,  the  salary 
of  the  parish  clerk  was  20  guineas,  901.  bein|p 
the  highest  rate,  in  any  case,  allowed  by  law. 
There  ware  sexton  at  101.,  with  an  addition  to 
that  allowance  in  1818.     But  the  most  curious 
charge  was  the  next  (— *'  For  twelve  quarto 
pi^er-books  for  the  church,  12  guineas*'  (hear, 
hear).    **  For  two,  bound  in  morocco,  for  the 
communion,"  so  much  (bear,  hear).     "  For 
eight  smaller  ones,"  so  much  more.    Scarcely 
a  Protestant  went  into  the  church  but  had  a 
prayer-book  at  the  cost  of  the  parish  (laughter). 
With  respect  to  the  collbction  of  the  assess- 
ment, a  Catholic  gentleman  had  offered  to  col- 
lect it  for  20l.    This  proposal  had  been  re- 
jected, and  it  had  been  given  to  some  one  else 
at  301.  (bear,  hear).    The  effect  of  all  this  waS^ 
that  the  paruh  rate,  which  had  in  1812  been 
twopence  farthing'  in  the  pdund,  was  now  in- 
creased nearly  three  times  f^str ;  it  was  seven- 
pence.    Could  any  man  doubt  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for   control  over  proceedings'  Hke 
these,  when  four  or  five  Frotestams,  the  only 
people  of  that  class  in  a  parish,  were  taxing 
the  whole  parish  in  any  way  they  pleased  (hear, 
hear)  ?    One  more  rate,  as  to  another  parish, 
into  which,  by  itself  alone,  all  possible  sino 
and  violations  of  law  seemed  to  be  collected. 
Against  the  parish  of  St.   Peter,  Drogheda, 
there  was  charged,  '*  An  organist,  501.  a  yeai*;?* 
"  A  boy  to  assist  the  organist,  5!.  a  year  v*  **  To 
the  tuner  of  the  organ,  101."  The  parish-clerk 
was  paid  501. — ten  more  than  was  allowed  by 
the  statute  \  the  sexton  had  241.— raised  in  1818 
to  311.    Then,  for  rebuilding  the  house  of  the 
parish-clerk  and  sextion — in  the  year  1815 — 
4291.  98.    (hear,  hear).    Had  any  body  ever 
heard  before  of  a  parish  building  bouses  for  a 
clerk  and  serton  ?    And  this  was  not  all,  for  in 
1823,  there  was—**  For  improving  the  clerk's 
house,  331."  (hear,  hear).    A  further  item  of 
I6L  lis.  appeared  for  wax  candles  (bear,  hear, 
and  a  laugh);  And  fbr  wine  for  the  sacrament, 
from  the  year  IB  12  to  the  present  time,  from  211. 
to  361.  annually  (much  cheering,  and  laughter). 
The  coses  which  be  had  cited  were  perhaps  the 
more  prominent  ones ;  but  the  returns  were  full 
of  instances  of  a  similar  description.    Against 
one  parish  there  was  a  charge  for  "  wine  for  the 
communion" — in  one  year,  two  dozen,  5t.  18s. 
As  the  quality  of  this  was  not  thought  good 
enough,  10  the  fallowing  year  there  virere  two 
dozen  more  of  a'  better  ffavour;  and  for  thi» 
there  was  charged  71.  2s.      Every  gentleman 
wiro  knew  the  price  of  wine  in  Ireland  must  bo 
perfectly  well  an^are  that  no  wine  of  the  first 
order,  at  least'  no  port  wine,  could  cost  any 
such  sum  as  tbi&    The  tj-uth  was,  that  no  check 
whatever  exlstbd;  either  uiM>n  the  price  paid 
'for  the  Wine,  or  on  its  disposal.    The  parish  of 
St.  George,  in  Dublin,  had  been  regulated  a 
good' deal  by  a  special  act  of  Parliaoient;  but 
here,  ds  in  many  other  cases,  the  papers  called 
for  had  been  so  long  kept  back,  as  io  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  inquify  loist  session  as  to 
its  affairs.    This  course,  indeed,  was  under- 
stood, and  followed  prettv  generally:  when- 
ever papers  were  called  ror  which  were  to  11- 
lusttate  any  grievance,  the  return  of-  those  pa- 
pers'was  so  delayed  as  to  make  any  measure 
for  the'  current  session  quite  impracticable. 
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Bot,  to  St^  George*s  pariab,  the  burden  of  the 
rates  WAS  producing  die  most  serioos  mischief. 
Houses,  in  consequence  of  the  assessments,  re- 
mained without  tenants ;  and  as  the  dues  went 
on  all  this  while  accumulatingt  when  a  house  had 
been  (wo  or  three  years  unoccupied,  the  amount 
of  the  back  rate  made  it  impossible  to  take  it. 
Now,  in  St.  George^s  parish,  the  building  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  estimated  at  16,0001., 
bad  gone  on  to  57,0001.  (hear,  bear).  A  great 
part  of  that  sum  had  been  raised  upon  interest, 
which  was  now  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  the  trustees  for  (be  building  had 
contrived  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  every  audit 
of  their  accounts  except  their  own  (bea.r,  hear). 
The  parish  liad  never  been  able  to  get  any  ac- 
count from  them  i  nor  liad  any  return  been 
made  in  compliance  with  bis  motion  for  papers 
before  the  house.  The  necessity  of  change 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man.  His  wish  was, 
that  where  vestries  were  held  for  building  or 
repairing  churches,  or  for  choosing  parish 
oflcers,  they  should  not  have  power  to  go  into 
any  other  matter;  and  that,  at  all  vestries  held 
for  purposes  of  a  general  description,  Catholics 
at  well  as  Protestants  should  be  entitled  to 
vote.  A  further  provision  would  give  the  power 
of  traversing  any  rate,  and  of  subsequent 
appeaL 

Mr.  Owlbum  felt  no  disposition  to  oppose  the 
bill)  for,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  the  readiest 
course  was  investigation.  The  Established 
Church  most  be  maintained  in  Ireland;  and 
maintained,  as  to  all  expenses  that  were  neces- 
sary, by  the  whole  population,  whether  they' 
belonged  to  it  or  not.  But,  as  far  as  the  cor- 
rection of  abuse  could  go,  if  abuse  existed, 
the  present  measure  should  have  his  best  assis- 
tance. With  respect  to  the  particular  instances 
which  had  been  quoted,  he  was  not  prepared  at 
tlie  present  mmnent  to  go  into  them ;  but  he  had 
already  looked  through  the  returns,  and,  before 
any  further  discussion  took  place,  would  en- 
deavour to  attend  to  them  more  fully. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Thuesdat,  April  14. — Sir  Jl  Nmopart  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the 
power  of  holding  a  plurality  of  benefices,  and 
to  repeal  the  statntes,  granting  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  the  power  of  forming  epis- 
copal unions  in  Ireland.  The  only  pretences 
held  out  to  justify  these  unions  were,  con- 
tiguity, weight  of  debt,  and  inability  to  meet 
the  expences.  He  wished  to  draw  considera- 
tion to  this  question,  because  it  was  one  which 
involved  the  well-being  of  the  Kstabiisbed 
Church  in  Ireland.  It  was  right  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  that  country  who  adhered  to 
the  establidied  religion  should  have  &ir  means 
of  religious  instruction.  What  be  had  to  offer 
on  this  subject  would  be  deduced  from  the 
actual  statement  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Ireland  contained  in  the  papers  laid  before 
the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  primate  of  Ireland  stated,  that  the  union 
of  parishes  in  that  country  might  rank  amongst 
the  greatest  defects  of  the  system  by  which  it 
was  governed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bisbop  of  Norwich,  no  such  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  prelates  of  this  country ; 
aithouch  sneb  n  power  would  have  been  more 
properly  allowed  in  England  than  in  Ireland, 
because  here  it  would  be  more  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  There 
were  several  cases  where  the  parishes  thus 


united  extended  over  lai^  tracts  of  eonntryt 
some  of  them  being  not  lew  than  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  It  was  impossible, 
where  parishes  were  thus  widely  separated, 
that  a  clergyman  could  attend  to  the  auties  of 
both.  In  one  union,  three  parishes  were  con- 
nected twenty-six  miles  long,  and  nine  miles 
broad;  in  another,  the  tract  comprised  was 
forty  .miles  long.  The  conduct  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  had  heretofore  been  very 
generally  at  variance  with  that  which  they 
ought  to  pursue;  for  though  they  made  those 
unions,  they  must  have  seen  the  evils  that  arose 
from  them.  The  emoluments  derived  from 
these  unions  were  very  great.  He  knew  an 
instance  where  four  parishes  were  thus  united, 
the  first  of  which  produced  5801.  a-year,  the 
second  8801.^  the  third,  1001;  and  the  fourth, 
7801. — making  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards 
of  1,5001.  a-year;  and  yet  the  duties  were  in* 
efliciently  performed.  The  incumbent  of  one 
of  these  unions,  in  the  diocese  of  KUmore,  lield 
iOfiOO  acres  of  land,  besides  500  acres  of 
glebe.  The  conduct  of  the  present  primate 
had  gone  a  great  way  in  reforming  this  abuse ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
the  primate  or  of  any  other  prelate,  he  thought 
(he  bouse  itself  ought  to  provide  by  law  against 
the  occurrence  of  (he  evil.  He  conceived  &atno 
fiiculty  should  be  granted,  allowing  any  indi- 
vidual to  hold  two  livings,  while  one  was  suf- 
ficient for  his  maintenance.  He  then  alluded 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Bishops  of  Kilmore, 
Meath,  and  some  others,  in  favour  of  his  view  of 
this  subject;  and  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  the  puipose  which  he 
had  stated  in  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  OimUum  did  not  mean  to  oppose  tbe 
motion.  If  cases  of  abuse  were  made  out  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  be  back- 
ward in  advising  what  course  ought  to  be  taken,* 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  them.  He  ad- 
mitted that  formerly  considerable  abuses  ex- 
isted, and  that  many  livings  were  given  to 
unworthy  individuals  for  private  reasons,  but 
the  present  primate  acted  in  a  very  contrary 
manner.  He  allowed  no  unions  in  his  diocese. 
It  was  a  great  inconvenience  that  the  same  In- 
dividual simuld  be  allowed  to  hold  two  livings, 
situated  at  extreme  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
the  prissate  bad  put  an  end  to  this,  by  inning 
a  canon  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  £ng« 
land,  forbidding  persons  to  hold  livings  situate 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than  was 
allowed  in  this  country.  He  was  well  pleased 
to  find  that  no  abuse  cited  by  the  honourable 
baronet  occurred  later  than  1809—16  yean 
ago — a  circumstance  which  shewed  the  itt-> 
proved  state  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  iAuMittgton  conceived  tlie  proposed  bill 
to  be  extremely  necessary,  because  though 
some  exemplary  prelates  did  all  they  could  to 
reform  the  Church,  yet  their  successors  might 
fall  into  error.  Looking  at  the  evidence  lately 
laid  before  the  house,  he  found,  in  one  instance, 
a  tract  of  ninety-seven  square  miles  described 
as  having  but  one  resident  incumbent  on  it. 
He  hoped  such  a  measure  would  be  brought  ia^ 
as  would  effectually  prevent  the  eqjoymenl  of 
pluralities,  as  he  considered  non-residence  to 
be  the  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  ^HeDtere 
in  Ireland. — ^The  motion  was  agreed  to* 

LORDS,  TuBsDAT,  Mat  31.— Lord  Clifdem 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  presentation  of  a 
petition  praying  for  the  erection  of  a  Prote^ 
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tent  charch  In  a  certain  parish  In  Ireland,  to 
notice  the  practice  of  UDitini^  diflfereot 
parishes  in  Ireland  into  one  benefice.  A  cea- 
sns,  undertaken  by  the  priests,  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  at  present,  which  would  show  what  the 
relative  state  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
In  the  different  parishes  was.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  thought  the  Protestants  more 
niimerons  than  he  believed  they  were ;  but  the 
onestion  would  soon  be  settled.  He  thou|^ht 
uat  when  the  income  of  a  parish  was  above 
1501.,  or  at  least  when  in  amounted  to  2001.,  no 
union  should  be  Allowed.  These  unions  were 
made  from  Interested  motives.  In  the  County 
of  Kilkenny  no  less  thnn  ten  parishes  were 
•nited,  and  extended  over  about  thirty  miles  of 
the  country.  The  evil  of  this  system  of  unithsi^ 
benefices  was  ag^^vated  by  the  oppression  of 
tithe  collectors  and  proctors,  and  of  courts  in 
.  which  an  individual  was  judge  in  his  own  cause. 
He  believed  that  nothing  similar  was  to  be 
found  on  thb  side  of  Constantinople. 

The  Earl  of  Kingttcn  stated,  that  a  tenant  of 
Us  had  been  cited  to  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  payment  of  sixpence. 

Lord  Kbng  bad  found  on  the  table,  a  return 
which  had  been  made  to  Parliament  relative  to 
the  uniou  of  parishes.  It  was  a  very  carious 
document,  and  might  really  be  looked  upon  as 
'*  The  Book  of  the  Irish  Church."  His  noble 
friend  had  taken  notice  of  the  union  of  ten 
parishes,  but  from  the  account  he  held  in  his 
hand.  It  appeared  that  in  the  diocese  df  Clon- 
fert  no  less  ihan  eleven  parishes  were  united  in 
one  benefice.  In  the  diocese  of  Kildare, 
there  were  twenty-four  single,  and  twenty*five 
united  benefices.  In  another  diocese,  fourteen 
parishes  had  been  united,  and  only  six  remained 
single ;  but  KiUaloe  beat  all  the  rest,  for  there 
134  parishes  were  reduced  into  forty-two  bene 
fices.  Their  lordships  had  before  now  beard  of 
the  ratio  ultima  epUeoporum,  which  was  en- 
forced with  great  vigour  in  Ireland.  A  bishop 
when  he  chose,  came  forward  there,  and  jmv- 
j»ria  motu  united  two  or  three  parishes,  which 
made  a  pretty  provision  for  a  son  or  nephew. 
His  noble  friend  had  said  that  nothing  similar 
to  the  ecclesiastical  extortions  of  Ireland  was 
to  he  found  on  this  side  of  Constantinople. 
For  his  part,  he  doubted  whether  any  parallel 
could  be  fonnd  even  at  Constantinople  itself. 
Suppose  a  holy  dervise,  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  Protestant  priest  of  Ireland, — the 
rector  of  Skibbereen,  for  instance  y  the 
dervise  might  ask  *'  How  do  yon  get  money 
from  your  Catholics?  Do  you  goad  and 
sqneexe  them,  as  we  do  our  Greeks  ?"  The 
rector  would  probably  answer  *'  We  don*t 
spare  our  Catholics ;  but  we  have  a  far  better 
way  of  managing  the  business  than  you,  for 
yon  have  nothing  like  our  Bishop's  Courts."  His 
lordship  concluded  by  reading  from  a  paper  a 
report  of  an  action  brought  by  an  Incumbent 
against  the  representatives  of  a  preceding  in- 
cumbent for  dilapidation,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  it  ofleo  happened  that  prayers  were  not 
read  in  the  church  for  weeks  m  snccemion. 

Lord  Carbery  oly^rved,  that  great  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  document 
to  which  the  noble  lord  had  reforr^d,  contained 
eoly  one  side  of  the  question.  It  was  a  return 
of  the  unions ;  but  a  return  of  those  unions 
which  had  been  dissolved  ought  also  to  be  made. 
If  the  bishops  united  parlsjies,  they  could  also 
dioolve  the  unlona 


The  Earl  of  King$ton  believed  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last,  was  mistaken  in  supposing' 
that  bishops  could  dissolve  unions.  That  could 
not  be  done  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese. 

The  Earl  of  DarnUy  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  return  before  the  house  of  the  united 
benefices  which  had  been  dissolved,  and  that 
they  were  very  few  in  number. 

COMMONS,  Monday,  Mat  9.~Sir  J".  Ifsm- 
port  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Kilmoon,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  complain- 
ing of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  tithe  proctors. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  the  statement  in  the  pe- 
tition called  for  the  attention  of  the  Sec.  for  Ire- 
land. The  real  friends  of  the  Church  could  not 
employ  their  time  better  than  In  providing  a 
remedy  for  such  evils.  He  suggested  that  some 
provision  like  that  of  the  county  courts*  bill 
would  be  well  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose. 

Mr.  QouUum  forbore  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  Ikcts  mentioned  in  the  petition,  but 
promised  his  attention  to  the  subject.  A  bill 
was  now  before  the  house,  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  government  of  Ireland* 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  the  effect  sug- 
gested, by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring). 

Dr.  PhiUimort  said,  that  no  such  case  as  that 
mentioned  in  this  petition  could  have  occurred 
in  England,  and  the  bill  alluded  to  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  provided  a  summary  remedy  for  all 
such  cases  in  future  in  Ireland. 

Wkdmbsdat,  Mat  18. »-  Mr.  Brougham 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Aghadoe, 
praying  that  thev  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  build  a  church  for  the  Rerv.  Mr.  Grierson, 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  The  learned  geot. 
said  he  thought  the  petitioners*  proposition 
was  very  reasonable,  seeing  the  proportion 
which  Catholics  bore  to  Protestants  in  the 
parish  of  Aghadoe  was  as  900  to  one^ 

TuESDAT,  Jvirs  14.— 'Mr.  ^Miii«,  In  rising 
to  submit  a  motion  relative  to  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  said  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question  he  was 
about  to  meet,  and  of  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  any  individual  who  introduced  pro- 
positions of  this  consequence  into  Parliament. 
But,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  evils  which  had  so  long  afflict- 
ed Ireland  arose  from  the  present  condition  of 
its  Church  establishment,  and  that  that  esta- 
blishment, so  for  from  answering  the  purposes 
of  iu  institution — ^the  advancement  of  (he  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  peoples-operated  in 
a  precisely  contrary  direction,  be  had  deters 
mined  to  bring  this  Important  subject  before 
the  house.  He  would  shortly  state  the  grounds 
why  the  house  ought  to  entertain  his  proposi- 
tion, and,  at  an  early  period  of  next  session,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  this  establishment,  with 
a  view  to  effect  such  changes  in  it  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  the  country  might 
seem  to  require.  Having,  In  three  preceding 
sessions,  entered  at  length  Into  the  principles, 
and  stated  the  details  upon  which  that  proposi- 
tion was  bottomed,  be  would  not  now  go  over 
the  same  matters  again.  Many  of  the  facts 
that  he  had  advanced  on  fonner  occasions,  and 
which  were  then  most  strongly  contested,  had 
been  since  conceded,  and  much  of  the  argument 
with  which  he  was  then  met  had  been  since,  as 
if  it  were  by  common  consent,  withdrawn  t  the^ 
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miiln  object  of  his  motloiit  therefore,  he  €oul4 , 
not  help  thinking,  had  made  some  progress  since 
he  last  stated  it  from  that  place.    He  uras  as 
well  aware  as  any  man  coald  be,  of  tbe  neces- 
sity an4  importance  of  religioos  Instruction  in 
every  commanity.    He  was  satisfied,  from  his 
own  experience  in  Scotland,  of  the  benefits  40 
be  derived  from  a  system,  the  pastors  of  which 
attended  regularly  to  their  .duties   from  Ja- 
nuary to  December.    From  a  system  like  this, 
much  benefit  had  always  been,  and  ever  ivould, 
be  derived  to  the  commanity  amoiijf  which  it 
obtained.    He  did  not  object,  therefore,  to  ibe 
Kstvblishment  as  an  establishment  for  ii^brcUDg 
religio'Jfl  instruction  to  the  people^  but  he  call- 
ed upon  Parliament,  as  it  formerly  adopted  .the 
Protestant  profession  as  best  calculated  for  tbe 
Interest  of  the  English  people,  and  the  Irish 
Reformed  Ofaurcfa  as  bestaoapted  for  Ireland, 
to  inquire  whether,  in  regard  to  the  latter  conn- 
try,  circumstances    had    not  since    occurred 
which  made  it  expedient  for  tlie  legislature  to 
revise  what  it  had  so  done  ?    If  it  should  be 
found  ttiat  the  present  Irish  Chnrcb  establish- 
ment was  not  in  any  respect  adapted  to  the  due 
discharge  of  its  duties— or  was  larger  than  tbe 
•etate  of  that  country,  or  the  nature  of  its  so- 
briety, required-x-or  was  better  paid  than  was 
necessary,  was  it  too  much   to   say  that  the 
house  would  not  be  performing  their  duty,  if 
they  did  not  alter  its  condition  ?     Pajey  bad 
described  a  church  establishment  to  be  **  only 
a  means  towards  an  end  ;*'  and  the  same  au- 
thority declared  that  **  religious  establiiihments 
could  not  be  shown  to  form  any  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  but  were  only  the  means  of. 
^  encouraging  It ;  for  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
among  the  early  Christians  there  was  any  reli- 
gious establishment."     From  this  authority  he 
inferred,  that  as  Christians  they  were  not  bound 
to  any  particular  established  rorm  of  worship ; 
but  that  it  was  competent  to  the  legislature,  as 
heretofore,  if  the  establishment  which  it  bad 
iormerly  authorised  should  be  found  not  to  have 
answered  the  ends  proposed,  to  alter  it ;  that 
as  Parliament  had  once  determined  for  the 
Protestant,  and  at  another  time  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  the  religion  of  the  State  \  so  it 
mignt  again  change  its  determination.    It  was 
a  fivonrite  maxim  with  some,  that  with  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  any  state,  the  state  itself 
.*must  fall.    He  thought  a  more  dangerous  max- 
im was  never  broached,  either  as  it  regarded 
the  welfare  of  the  government  or  of  the  church. 
The  church  in  all  ages  had  manifested  its  sub- 
•servicncy  to  the  government,  which  the  latter 
•had  recompenaed  by  the  gift  of  proportioniite 
privileges  and  property.    But  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  government  should  always  stand 
upon   its  own   footing,   independent   of  the 


Sotih^  cf  tablistasent  of  e<ioh«  feliglon  m  asiglit 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  general  wishes  of  the 
people.    Circumstances  intervened  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  this  Injnactipn, and  mat- 
ter of  endless  regret  it  must  be  that  they  should 
have  done  so ;  for  had  Ireland  obtained  tbe 
Catholic  as  her  established  religion,  10  the  aamo 
way  thatScoUand  had  obtainedcha  PresbyCeriao 
jis  hers,  there  wa#  every  reason  io  Itelicve, 
looking  to  what  had  hapjieused  in  Ixeland  sritbin 
the  last  1^  years,  th«t  abe  would  haare  eiyoy. 
ed  by  this  ^ime  a  iceHAtury  iOf  peace,  happfaeas, 
and  pcosyerity,  in^ieail  of  anarchy  and  misery 
— ihfX  ^e  woHid  npw  Jkave  been  a  ilouridiiag' 
nation,  and  BngUa^?  ingteadof  her  jaUer,asft 
were^  .would  bf^ve  been  recanled  as  her  bene- 
factress^   la  vhat  a  condition  was  Scotland 
when  it  was,atieaip^ed  to  force  upon  her  a  re- 
Jlgion  which  waa  not  #nore  generally  disliked 
by  the  Scotch  than  Protestantism  now  was  by  the 
^great  bo4y  of  thelrisb  peopleUHdnotbloodshed, 
violence,  and  insubordination  nrevail,  till  Pres- 
by  terianismwas  finally  estabiished  as  the  religion 
of  Scotland  ?    It  was  not  for  him  now  fo  de- 
termine whether  Catholiciam,  Protestantiun,or 
Presbyterianism,  the  polytheism  of  the  Hin- 
doos, or  the  faith  of  the  Mussuhnana,  would  be 
the  best  syat^m  for  this  or  that  country.    The 
question  was,  whait  the  feelings,  the  peace,  and 
tbe  welfare  of  ireland  required  for  its  esta- 
blished form  of  worship.    This  it  would  he  the 
object  of  eyery  good  man,  every  friend  to  hia 
country,  to  ascerjtain.    No  history  could  show 
so  unbroken  a  series  of  discontent!,  misery, 
and  violence,  as  the  history  nf  Ireland  evinced 
ever  since  the  Protestant  religion  had  been 
there  established  as  that  of  ibe  slate.    He  had 
been  anxious  to  bring  this  subject  on  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  tbe  session  ;*  nut  had  deferred 
the  motion  in  deference  to  another  which  he 
considered  of  paramount  importance — the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  friend  .(^i*"  ^*  Burdett)  for 
the  virtual  emancipation  of  ibe  Catholics.    As 
the  measure  introduced  by  bis  hon.  firiend, 
however,  had  failed  in  a  anbsequent  atage,  faa 
was  only  the  more  anaioua  •to  Mag  ^he  que*- 
tion  which  he  was  now  discvsaing  under  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  house.    While  the 
Cbucch  JSstablishmeot  of  Ireland  renMdned  on 
its  present  footing  there  could  Ite  no  peace  or 
happiness  for  Ireland.    Some  people  made  a 
great  outcry  about  the  danger  of  any  pro- 
posals touching  alterations  in  tiMt  £stabiish- 
ment :  but  their  alarms,  w  Sir  Williani  Temple 
had  well  observed,  were  rather  for  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  dignitMBiS  of  the  dniBch  fiala- 
blishmeat,  than  for  the  mtfoty  of  the  Chnrcb. 
If  the  number  or  i^venue  nf  the  Pratestaot 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  existiog  Irish  eata* 
blishment  were  too  large  for  the  meanti  the 


church  \  for  though  the  religions  Instructions  I  circumstancei,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 


of  the  latter  might  improve  the  morals,  and 
therefore  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  close 
connexion  of  state  and  church  had  never  bene- 
fitted either  the  morals  or  welfare  of  a  nation. 
Afker  disclaiming  aH  hnproper  qr  unconstitu- 
tional Inftontioos,  which  some  might  unjustly 
Imputa  40  him  oh  the  score  of  a  motion  of  this  • 
jiind,  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  in  lookipg  to 
jomeihiog  which  look  place  In  the  time  of  Wil- 
^iam  I<il.,  he  really  believed  that  at  one  period 
that  monarch 'intended  to  make  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion 4he  state  religion  of  Ireland.  In  one  of 
bis  letters  to  tbe  Irish  Government,  prepara- 
tory to. some  great  public  measure,  it  was  well 
hooivn  that  Be  requested  them  to  p«s^  aii  act 


surely  the  system  ongbt  inunediately  to  be  re- 
vised.   If  Uie  arfsy,  the  navy,  or  any  other 
public  establishment,  were  tooi«jqgc,lhe  honan 
would  consent  to  reduce  theus.    Whydistin* 
guish  in  this  case  of  the  charch  ?    They  talked 
of  church  nroMTty,  but  the  only  right  in  pco» 
pert^r  was  derived  from  t^  law, and  the  pew«v 
which  conferred  .upon  tbip  chnneh  tte  posaea- 
sioQS  it  held,  coi^,  If  the  iMPbliff  fOP^  >nqnir« 
ed  iU  U^^  M  aw»y.    This  iwinciple  Jiad  ke^si 
acted  uppn  n^t  4ie  IUf<0rpMicin,aQd«xporieactt 
had  provM  its  wlsdo^n  and  nirftJ«'ws»    He  de* 
nled,  howev.er,  th^t  ft  chpreblNW  had  the  WLvmrn 
interest  in  the  beneficio  ^  held  aanoy  other  m^ 
vidoal  might  have  ii^  a  fxe^lmM  eauHe  mUcli  li« 
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hadhMghl^  b«ea«ie  there waijio  right «itfier  of 
■ale  49rmg  his  life,  or  dispotitioii  after  hie 
death,  in  a  clergynao;  and  any  pro?i»ion 
which  the  legi^tare  might  make  for  the  dis^ 
poaitioD  of  ecclesiastical  bcDeficei  might  t>e 
enforced  with  perfect  justice,  and  he  thought 
with  great  propriety,  after  tlie  death  of  the  in- 
combents.  The  oriigMl  institution  of  these 
heaefices  had  heen  -wJNth  #  vasw  to  pro.vide  for 
the  odnoatioo  of  tiio  poors  hxA  this  end  had  not 
been  accomplished.  |n  Ireland,  the  nuubejr  4>f 
CaihoUca,  who  co«ld  not  of  course,  avail  them- 
■elfea  of  the  advantages  of  edncaAioa  by  Pro- 
testaai  clergymon,  was  nearly  seven  nuMions. 
The  Mmbers  of  the  Cathie  popolallon  of  Ijce- 
land,  o4NBpared  with  the  Protestants,  were  as 
aetep  to  one  i  the  one-seventh  being  composed 
of  «ef  sons  belongiipg  to  the  BttablUhed  Cborch 
ana  to  4Msenting  lecti^  For  this  small  pro 
portion  compostog  the  Established  Church, 
at  4he  vast  one  fotnrtoenth  of  the  whole  pe»- 
ple^  Ht/p  clei^gymea  of  various  sorts  es:ceed- 
od  SOU.  The  amount  of  properly  iu  thetr  hands 
was,^  Jm  ^qght  he  covid  convince  the  house, 
in  evorjr  Aasa  too  large.  The  bishoprics,  the 
valao  a/  which  might  be  accurately  estimated 
as  wsell  from  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
h^ase  as  from  tlie  statistical  account  of  Ireland 
pahjyshed  by  Mr.  Wahefield,  were  of  an  extent 
aad  .value  which  no  isan  could  pretend  to  juft- 
tlfy.  That  of  Armagh  appeared  to  contain 
6S,S70  acres,  and  was  of  the  onnoal  value  of 
b\  JSSfA.fi  ihat  of  Glogher,  87^0  acres,  pro- 
duced annuallv  31,5891^  What  he  would  pro- 
pose la  do  with  these  overgrown  sees  was  what 
had  been  successfully  practised  before.  Jt  bad 
a^  a  tariff  period  been  found  ezpedieot  in 
lreMUi0  4D  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  by 
uniting  bishoprics,  and  parishes.  He  saw, 
thcBelqra*  no  reason  why  the  numbers  should 
not  agj^ia  be  4oubled  up  (laughter).  He 
thooght  that  four  bishops,  instead  of  twenty-tiro, 
woM  be  enoi^to  conduct  the  spiritual  affairs, 
of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland*  He  thought 
that  ewBTf  man---^  was  sure  every  reasonable 
■aa^-npon  considering  the  amount  of  property 
held  by  the  .various  bishops  of  Jreiand,  would 
agi«o  jviih  him  that  it  was  much  too  large  to  be 
left  in  the  bands  of  any  individuals  performing 
sach^mrtioQS  as  iheyirore  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 3a4MlnQl4Dean  to  reflect  perionaMy  upon 
any  of  the  bishops  i  because  he  dared  to  soy  if  be 
were  one  of  4h«ffl«  he  should  be  as  glad  9#  they 
wera  to  retain  Um  poMession  of  (heir  larje  iu- 
comea  <a  la^gh).  6tUI  he  wi^s  S4re  0n$Jt  ooe- 
handrcdth  jH»t  of  the  sums  now  paid  vtovid  he 
a»a«|ilo  repnnocataon  for  as  many  bMbons  vs 
were  really  necessary.  A  speecji  Iwd  been 
dclsverad  by  the  -Bishop  of  liimeric^  in  the 
Honae  of  |4ords9  which  as  the  rt  rev.  pcelaie 
had  clieacB  to  pnblish  nnd  to  send  into  the 
world*  he  had  a  right  to  remark  upon.  The 
laa^nagc  oT  the  bishop,  who  said  that  he  (Mr. 
HanK^AadJued  in  his  statement  to  the  house 
last  ^«nr  Ifu^page  bc«tter  suited  for  the  table  of 
the  rm%«icte4  Ubellor  jon  i.ttdgate>bill  than  for  a 
wrwhpr  oif  ParUiuvenI,  wsis,  at  least,  sffmewhat 
hnaih  ;pad  ungry.  %t  mm  be  ndpilto^  that 
thcaamwio  ^^canjUe  terms,  and  although  they 
camn  from  a  kkft^a  were  riLiher  .sn^oi^ring  of 
a|Mife  (a  ^fgh).  Put  he  hfid  «i  mver  objec- 
tion «tninpt  the  bishop-^^yit  <^  h|s  statemenU 
hei^g  .nai^e.  The  bishop  charged  him  with 
l^vi^g  anid4hefft  weffo  fi$\  non-resident  {  and 
a  kniped  j^nnt.  (Mr.  Plonkett)  said  io  the 
r,  n9  the  apthoritj  of  the  bishop,  that  there 


were  only  fium  twenty  to  thirty.  Thift  was^ 
however,  at  the  best,  only  an  evasion  of  the 
foct,  because  he  (Mr.  Hume)  called  non-resi 
dents  all  x^ergymen  who  did  not  aotually  reside 
apon  the  livings  they  held ;  but  the  bishops, 
who  looked  at  these  things  in  a  different  poust 
of  view,  thought  that  although  a  clergjWMO  was 
not  resident,  yet  if  he  had  any  other  duties  to 
perform,  this  circumstance  excused  las  absence, 
aod  made  him,  as  he  failed  at,  virtually  resi- 
dent. He  was,  however,  prepared  to«subotan-> 
tiate  his  own  siatemeni,  and  as  far  as  regained 
the  dioceses  of  Idmeriok,  aod  of  Ardfert  and 
Agbadoe,  to  which  alone  it  was  necessary  on 
this  ocQsaion  to  allude,  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  parliamentaiy  papers  of  18S4, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  in  LimericlL  there 
vMre  51  benefices  nod  ineambenta,  of  whom 
there  were  -81  nourremdents ;  in  Ardfert  aad 
Aghadoe,  44  benefices  and  incumbents,  of  whom 
there  wore  82  aon-4'esidentsf  mnlriitg  in  the 
whole  dh  benefices,  of  the  incombenls  of  wMch 
43  were  non-residents«  including  ^  dignkarioa 
of  the  see.  But  yet  the  Bishop  of  Uinoricfc, 
in  the  pointed  speech  he  bad  quoted,  avoived, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  «^  that  inhisofvsi  diocese 
there  was  not  one  clergyman  who  (thi^gfa  non- 
resident) wantonly  deserts  Ins  appointed  aphera 
of  .duty."  In  the  bisfaop^a  sense,  indeed,  there 
were  few  non-«esident  cicrgy  in  Ireland,  for 
he  explained  forther,  thnt  ^  no  clergyman  k 
accounted  a  nouHnesidant  who  is  emyloyodin 
parochial  dutijps  in  any  port  of  the  ooumry.^' 
80  that  if  an  inoumbent  had  three  4Mrten  beno- 
fices,  and  discharged  the  dnties  of  one  of  them, 
he- was  not  to  be  considered  a  non-resident  on 
the  other  two  or  nine,  fiis  statemoot  bad  also 
.encountered  another  rt.  rev.  of^Mmeot,  in  the 
person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Casbd,  who,  in  Mi 
charge  to  his  diocese  an  i8S4,  did  not  hesitate  to 
contradict  tfaait  statement  as  <for  asi«4atod4o 
his  see.  He  said  that  4n  WaAerfard  every  In- 
cumbent was  resident,  and  that  in  fjimiose  4)Hly 
six  incumbents  could  he  ^ooestinned  ns  to  non^ 
residence -i^imoaning,  pnraaps,  0  give  io  non- 
residence  the  same  ieatensive  ez^anation  as 
the  Bishop  of  Umericic  But  the  foct  appeared 
•to  be,  by  4ke  Panliamnntary  ntnms  of  thn 
aame  y€«sr«  Ah«t  in  Watnrford  the^  ware  10 
!be#c!fic.as  imd  jbscnmhcnis,  of  iwium  there  iraro 
:S  ooo-jnesidentS!(  and  in  lismore,  48  benefices 
and  incMnJb«yi^4if  whan  these  wene  80  non- 
residenlSj  nmking  in  thn  total  58  incandients, 
of  wh<Mn  83  «n«n  nhtenL  The  reasons  given 
(for  thn  9on*residence  nf  soma  of  those  persons 
w«re  Mgnlnjr  enough.  One  was  supposed  by 
tthe  bishops  to  :b«  seasnnably  enempt  from  re- 
siding on  hip  living,  ^bocnnse  he  was  a  sonvgata 
lelsewhoroi  and  had  iha  duties  of  that  oSce  to 
perforpi  aw^hor*  because  he  maided  at  his 
deanery  In  I>nhUn,  and  so  on.  He  should  now 
dismiss  this  anltiocts  tn  whidi  he  had  only  bean 
iaduced  In  nUpde,  heeanse  aha  Bishop  of 
Lin»erick  did  not  hsiatata  Io  afergo  him  with 
•having  mftdo  inQorpactatatnmaDls,iuMl  said  that 
if  th^ey  were  occaiiooed  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  nthem,  he  shonidsvgmt  them,  but  fimt 
if  they  warn  wilfnlly  i^nt  forward,  then  ho 
:shnald  ^ind  it  painful  to  apply  to  them  the  epi- 
thet which  (hey  sen»l4  desapve.  This  was  a 
.specimen  of  what  was  meant  by  Hm  comnson 
o^pretaion  of  ^  telling  adnnn  an  a  gentoel  way 
,lhii|  he  lied*''  If  it  wera  so,  he  most  say  that 
^  it  csmn  vitfi«  pacnlinrlytl^  gnnce  frem  a  rvht 
rev.  pemnn  •vhate.  Imak  vaa  fnU  of  lies.  He 
might  nxfinse  his  mis  stair  igimti  in  any  inge- 
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nioas  way  he  would — ^he  mi^ht  provide  a  ealvo 
for  hts  conBcieoce  by  means  of  some  new  expla- 
nation of  what  non-residence  meant,  but  still 
be  would  fail  to  persuade  pet  sons,  who  called 
things  by  their  rij^ht  names  that  residence 
meant  any  thinfrbotan  incumbent's  living  upon 
his  benefice,  and  among  that  flock  the  care  of 
whose  souls  he  was  intrusted  with.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  collecting  their  tithes,  was  very  oppressive. 
He  had  in  his  possession  warrants  which  bad 
been  issued  to  levy  a  tithe  of  twopence-half- 
penny. In  the  county  of  Clare  there  had  been 
159  trials  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  within  a 
limited  period,  io  Kilkenny  718,  in  Limerick 
S8S,  in  Tipperary  819,  in  Waterford  347,  and 
In  Tyrone  317.  When  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion came  on  in  the  Conststorial  Conrts,  how 
could  justice  be  expected  from  a  court  which 
night  be  considered  as  a  party?  Indeed  he 
was  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Consistnrial  Courts.  It  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  judges  who  had  to  de- 
cide upon  tithe  causes  should  be  impartial , 
but  how  could  that  be,  when  clergymen  were 
allowed  to  act  as  judges  ?  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
extremely  impolitic  to  permit  clergymen  to 
exercise  any  judicial  functions.  By  doing  so, 
they  only  brought  themselves  into  contempt. 
A  bench  wliere  a  miyority  of  clergymen  pre- 
sided was  fommonly  ridiculed  as  a  black  bench. 
It  was  quite  preposterous  that  the  present  ec- 
cletiastical  system,  comprehending  an  establisb-' 
anent  of  88  bishops,  and  1800  or  1900  livings, 
should  subsist  in  a  country  where  the  proportion 
ef  Catholics  to  Protestants  was,  in  many 
parishes,  100  to  1,  and  in  some  not  a  single 
Protestant  was  to  be  found.  Suppose  the  Pro- 
testants were  to  disappear  altogether  from  the 
lace  of  Ireland, — a  supposition,  which  was  far 
from  improbable, — he  would  then  put  it  to  his 
MiU^V  ■  Ck>veroment,  wlietber  they  would  in 
that  case  be  prepared  to  continue  the  present 
eystem  ?  Sncn  a  proceeding,  he  apprehended, 
would  be  too  preposterous  to  be  tolerated  by 
that  house,  or  by  the  country.  The  Report  of 
the  Commisuoners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  developed  a 
tissue  of  disgraceful  proceedings  which  called 
loudly  for  the  interference  of  that  bouse.  The 
Bishops,  who  took  an  oath,  on  their  institutioo, 
to  support  the  Parochial  Schools,  Iwd  entirely 
neglected  their  duties.  If,  as  he  contended, 
the  Church  of  Ireland  answered  no  one  benefi- 
cial purpose,  it  became  the  duty  of  that  house 
to  alter  the  existing  system.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  followtM  resolutions : — **  That  the 
property  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland  is  public  property, 
under  the  control  of  the  lecislature,  and  appli- 
cable to  such  purposes  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
deem  beneficial  for  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
and  of  the  community  at  large,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  rights  of  every  person  in  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  such  property.*' 
**  That  this  house  will  early  in  the  next  session 
Inquire  whether  the  establishment  of  theChurch 
of  Ireland  be  net  greater  than  is  commensurate 
with  its  services,  both  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  and  Uie  income  which 
they  receive." 

Mr.Gmniagsald,  that  however  much  he  might 
"ie  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  hon.  member 
for  the  tone  of  his  speech,  and  the  proposition 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  he  could  not  say 
of  him  that  he  had  goat  about  hit  business  in  a 


covert  way.  He  must  do  the  hon.  member  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  had  plainly  and  freely 
stated  the  object  he  had  in  view,  which  had 
been  imputed  to  others  on  former  occasions,  as 
the  necessary  result  of  their  arguments,  but 
which  be  did  not  recollect  any  other  individual 
to  have  boldly  avowed  and  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle.  Before  he  submitted  tr>  the  houso 
a  very  few  observationg,  he  would  request  the 
clerk  to  read  the  article  of  the  act  of  Union 
n-hich  related  to  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland.  (The  clerk  then  read  the  fifth  article 
of  the  act  of  Union,  which  declared  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be 
united  in  one  Protestant  episcopalian  church,  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  timt  arrangement 
should  be  taken  to  be  a  fnndamental  part  of  the 
Union).  Mr.  Cunming  resumed.— It  was  an 
advantage  that  in  coming  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  the  house  was  placed  in  no 
circumstances  of  uncertainty  i  the  sense  of  the 
legislature  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  gathered 
firom  statutes,  the  construction  of  which  might 
be  doubtful,  or  which  might  be  ineffective  from 
disuse;  but  tiiey  had  a  clear  authority,  only  S5 
years  old,  to  compare  with  the  hon.  member's 
resolution,  and  to  help  tliem  in  cooung  to  a  de- 
cision, as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  pass  that 
resolution  consistently  with  the  law  laid  down 
in  that  statote,  and,  what  was  more,  consistently 
with  the  compact  which  that  statute  was  in- 
tended to  record  and  enforce.  The  compact, 
made  at  the  Union,  might  be  broken  i  but  until 
that  was  done,  it  became  Parliament  to  act 
with  good  faith  on  their  part  Parliament 
could  not,  without  a  violation,  which  would 
lead  to  the  apprehension  of  violations  of  all 
kinds,  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, which  went  Io  put  out  of  the  purview  of 
the  settlement  made  at  the  Union  the  whole  of 
the  properly  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to 
declare  that  it  was  a  thing  with  which  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  deal  as  it  thought  fit.  The 
difficulty  of  the  lK»n.  mover's  case  was,  that  it 
went  directly  aguinst  all  that  hitherto  had  been 
considered  as  established.  If  the  house  nhould 
agree  to  the  hon.  member's  resolution,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  seizing  upon  the 
property  of  corporations.  Then,  again,  why 
was  the  house  to  stop  with  tlie  tithes  of  the 
Church?  Why  not,  also,  possess  themselves  of 
tl^e  lay  tithes  (hear,  hear)  i  In  short,  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  member  was  so  monstrous, 
so  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences, that  he  was  sure  it  was  quite  impos- 
able  that  the  house  could  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  course  they  should  puraae  re- 
garding it.  The  hon.  member  had  in  the  coarse 
of  his  speech  remarked  that  the  session  bad 
been  wasted  in  fruitless  aUempts  to  carry  the 
Catholic  question.  The  greatest  enemy  of  that 
question  could  not  have  devised  a  surer  means 
of  procuring  its  defeat  than  by  causing  to  be 
inserted  on  the  journals  of  that  bouse  a  resolu- 
tion denouncing  the  spoliation  of  the  Protestant 
church  property  next  session  (hear,  hear).  ^  It 
was  the  fear  of  such  a  proceeding  which  origi- 
nated much  of  the  opposition  to  tbe  Catholic 
claims.  He  was  therefore  rather  pleased  that 
the  hon.  gent,  had  aff'orded  the  house  an  oppy  * 
tunity  of  showing  how  they  would  meet  afly 
such  proposition.  He  was  confident  that  thie 
vote  to  which  they  were  about  to  come  would 
tranquillize  any  fears  which  might  be  enter- 
tained on  tbe  subject  He  had  never  heard  a 
principle   so   base   propounded   for  eoaside- 
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raiioA  «  itet  houte;  and  he  believed  that 
tbe  hoB*  member  would  flnd  few  tupporteri, 
either  in  that  hornet  or  in  tbe  country  (bear, 
bear). 

Sir  F.  Burdtii  aaid,  that  tbe  rt.  bon.  gent,  bad 
retorted  to  that  speclea  of  rhetoric  wlucb  was 
least  effective  in  dealing  with  ftcts ;  but  he  had 
not  made  out  the  proposition  which  be  bad  la- 
boured to  establish;   namely,  that  there  was 
aay  thing  in  the  proposition  of  his  bon.  friend 
at  variance  with  the  articles  of  Union.    It  was 
to  the  titbes,  and  not  to  tbe  religion,  that  tbe 
rt.  boo.  gent,  should  have  addremed  bis  argu- 
ment i  not  one  word  of  which  was  to  be  found 
in  tbe  articles  of  Union  (bear,  bear).    For  tlie 
Unionllaeir,  every  body  knew  what  it  bad  been 
— «  grans  cheat,  a  scandalons  piece  of  corrup- 
tioa,  supported  by  unprincipled  violence — one 
parliaascnt  selling  tbe  country — another  parlia- 
ment baying  it;  and  the  wrong  upheld,  and 
■mde  good,  by  the  assistance  of  idlitary  power. 
Bui,  talLo  tbe  Uuion  Act  to  have  been  a  fidr 
measure,  still  it  was  not  a  law  of  tbe  Modes  or 
of  the  Pervans;   and  what  reason  was  there 
that  it  should  not  be  revised,  if  such  a  course 
were  dosirable  for  tbe  advantage  of  the  public  ? 
Such  a  principle  was  repugnant  to  all  common 
iense.    lie  denied  that  tlm  discussion  of  this 
question  liad  any  connexion  with  tbe  considera- 
tion of  tl»  Catholic  claims.    Tbe  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  on  tbe  contrary,  were  content  to  sub- 
mit to  this  most  grievous  inconvenience.    By 
the  oppositioo  that  was  made  to  every  attempt 
at  inquiry,  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  placed  in 
a  very  awkward  predicament,  for  it  was  held 
forth  aa  the  obstacle  to  every  improvement 
io  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.    If  tbe 
Cbarch  were  not  held  up  as  tbe  obstacle  to  do- 
iag  juatico  to  tbe  Irish,  it  would  stand  on  a 
more  secure  foundation,  and  incur  less  risk  of 
betog  destroyed.    With  the  first  proposition  of 
fab  bon.  friend,  be  entirely  agreed ;   but  he 
tboaght  it  perfectly  harmless.    The  same  thing 
might,  with  euual  propriety,  be  said  of  private 
property ;  botn  were  equally  sacred,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  regulated  by  tbe  legislature  for 
mt  public  good.    He  saw  no  barm,  therefore, 
no  danger,  and  no  dificulty,  in  putting  tlie  first 
resolution  on  record.    As  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion, he  thought  it  of  much  more  importance. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  investigating  the  state 
of  tlK  Iriih  Church,  and  bo  did  not  know  that 
after    snch    an    investigation,    that    Church 
woald  not  appear  to  more  advantage   than 
at  ptesest,  though  the  rt  bon.  gent,  seem- 
ed to  think  it  impossible  that  inqu&y  could  be 
bcaeiciiBl  to  It,  fud  he  seemed  to  despair  of  its 
ssceess  were  It  nnoa  sobjected  to  tbe  test  of 
eiaminatioa.    Hegufve  no  opinion  on  tbe  ma- 
icrialsof  that  inqoiiy;  be  would  not  say  one 
wo(d  about  the  details^but  he  protested  against 
the  ssode  in  which  the  question  was  met,  and  in 
which  all  inouiry  was  stopped  by  a  reforence 
to  the  Act  or  Union.    He  meant  w  support  tbe 
motion  of  bin  bon.  friend. 

Mr.  Ped  dilTered  from  tbe  bon.  hart,  as  to  bis 
Gsnstrnction  of  the  artidet  of  the  Union.  There 
Were  also  other  articles  besides  the  one  which 
his  rt.  hon.  friend  bad  read,  which  recog- 
Dized  the  nomber  of  bishops  belonging  to 
the  Church.  By  tbe  Act  of  Fariiament  for  re- 
galating  the  number  of  Irish  peers,  which  was 
incorporated  with  tbe  Act  of  Union,  it  was 
settled  that  the  bishops  were  to  sit  ui  the  house 
snceesHvely,  four  at  a  tfane,  and  tbe  order  of 
snccessioB  was  regularly  pointed  out  throngh 
ail  the  number  of  bishops  who  at  present  formed 


part  of  the  Irish  Church  establishmeot.  TbuA 
tbe  Church  was  recognised  as  it  now  existed. 
The  bon.  hart,  bad  used  as  an  argument  for  al- 
lowing tbe  first  resolution  to  be  put  on  tbe 
journals,  that  tbe  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
private  property.  But  did  the  bon.  bart« 
really  mean  that  private  property  might  be 
taken  by  tbe  legislature,  and  dealt  with  for  the 
public  good }  If  the  hon.  bart.  did  not  mean 
this,  what  purpose  would  it  answer  to  put  an 
abstract  proposition,  which  was  never  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  on  the  journals  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  mean  to  enter  into 
the  general  question,  but  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  both  to  guard  himself  from  its  being 
supposed  that  he  differed  from  his  bon.  friend, 
and  to  show  how  much  beyond  accuracy  those 
who  maintained  that  the  church  property  was 
inviolable,  had  pushed  their  principle,  and  to 
show  with  what  limitations  that  principle 
should  be  adopted.  As  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  hart,  that  the  legislaiure 
might  make  the  same  declaration  as  to  private 
property  vrhich  it  was  proposed  to  make  as  to 
church  property,  he  Ailly  agreed.  The  legis* 
lature  had  the  power  of  disposiog  even  of  pri- 
vate property  when  it  was  necessary  for  tbe 
safety  of  the  state.  But  God  forbid  that  he 
should  be  found  contending  that  the  Church 
had  the  same  power  over  ita  property  that  In- 
dividuals bad  oyer  their's.  He  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  Church  known  to  (he  law  as  a 
corporate  body  having  rights,  and  to  which 
wrongs  might  be  done  which  would  be  both  un- 
just and  inexpedient.  But  he  contended  that 
both  the  mode  of  establishing  church  property 
and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  were  very  dif- 
ferent both  in  argument  and  in  practice — and 
this  tbe  bouse  would  recollect  bad  been  a  ways 
recognized — from  the  mode  of  establishing  and 
dealing  with  private  property.  He  would  first 
say  that  tbe  property  of  (he  Church  must  be 
regarded,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe  word,  as 
public  property,  if  tbe  Church  were  considered 
not  as  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  as  a 
large  body  of  persons.  Another  material  piac- 
tical  difference  between  church  property  and 
private  properiy  was,  that  the  private  indivi- 
dual might  do  what  he  liked  with  his  propert  v. 
He  canried  it  about  with  him;  no  body 
had  any  control  over  it,  except  the  legis- 
lature, as  stated  by  the  bon.  hart.,  and  of  this 
he  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  be  gave  hit 
assent,  or  was  supposeif  to  give  bis  assent  to 
its  measures.  *  His  private  property  was  in- 
separably attached  to  his  person:  be  might 
transfer  it  where  be  pleased,  he  might  sell  it, 
bum  it,  break  it  up  into  parcels.  In  short  do 
with  it  whatever  be  liked,  without  any  control, 
except  that  imposed  by  settlements,  and  this 
was  the  act  of  a  person  disposing  of  property 
'which  he  held  in  fee.  He  might  bequeath  his 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  allow  It  to  go  to 
ois  eldest  son,  to  his  nearest  of  bl(M>d,  or  to  any 
body  he  pleased.  But  to  whom,  be  would  ask, 
could  the  parson  leave  his  property— to  the 
next  succeeding  parson,  a  person  whom  ho 
probably  never  saw,  and  who  might  be  his 
mortal  enemy  ?  He  had  no  power  to  dispose 
of  this  property ;  it  must  go  to  his  successor. 
The  control,  therefore,  which  the  Church  and 
w.iich  individuals  had  over  their  property, 
cc  lid  not  be  called  the  same.  The  next  point 
he  would  mention  should  be  the  consequences 
of  tue  legislature  meddling  with  private  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  properiy  of  the  Church 
Py  taking  away  the  property  of  an  individnal» 
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he  WM  deprived  •€  hit  mmm  ttf  itrairtdki*  for 
biB  family  ami  chUdreB,  Bnt  ii  die  tegulaliire 
were  to  H^y  l»  the  priett  ef  wnko  pensh,  ceH** 
taintng  500  CatbolicB  and  one  Proteianty 
*'  After  yoa  are  dead  there  AnU  hd  ii»  kmyer 
any  panoa  in  ihii  parkh/'  wh»  wewld  be  b*' 
jured  by  this?  A  pan#D>  wh»  never  enjojwd 
iL  WaetbeveUi  iWe  case  the  MiMliiiiirf  ft^ 
flictedae  in  (be  ether?  Uk  dte  Artecaaeyav 
deprive  a  wife  and  thildfen  ef  the  meme  ef 
subsistence,  they  bmmc  iUrra  hiter  the  fiUheKe 
death ;  but  in  the  elhdr  there  ifrMNiody  td  enier 
bat  an  aaknowny  and  periMpn  nofeom'  ^ariftn. 
There  wai  no  analog y  whalnTet  bdtiremr  Hm 
two  caaeg*  The  laefe  dlflferenee  he^Weirid  men^ 
don,  and  it  was  a»  itoporlmi*  dnev  #ne^  tha* 
private  property  wve  held  mr  nn  eaMKtiM» 
whatever,  there  waft  nn  do^  ihiynaed^  op  m^ 
nexod  to  the  emoyment*  of  the  npht  i  but  tbr 
Church  eoDBiMedor  3,000  eflic«»<beartfi1iciotlH* 
wKh  a  sacpeil  charatMsri  Ktdeedii  eiltreriie]^ 
uiefiil  to  the  8ta4d^— n  btfdy  efl  mOn  wit  apfejl 
lor  a  particular  service,  bat  wha^oeived  dhdr 
property  on  condition  ef  perfonlMff  tbeee  lerv 
vices,  fuMi ling  these  dtttbsi  and  who- might  be- 
stipendiariesi  or  who  mlghkbe  paid'by  BdlariiMv. 
instead  of  tithea  and  lond«  at'lbey  were  in  mao> 
of  the  ooantFies  of  Kurtfpe.  B«t  itf  hud  solttd' 
the  poticy  of  thia  conotry  t^  n^  thettl  b^ 
tithes.  As-  well  m«ght  the  najr'of  the  aiwriyvas* 
the  property  of  the  chttrrh<,be  oallediimriolhble 
and  private  property.  The  army  wan  a-  eork< 
porate  body,  Iaiy«r,  indeedv  and  movm  nnme^ 
ruoi(  than  he  wishedi  II  to-  be*— iti  Was  »  great 
public  body— it  had  Chelsea- Hespital,  and  the 
nav>  had  Greenwieh  Hospital,  rioUy  endowM 
with  land,  for  tlie  use  of  (he  navy  under  cer«- 
tain  conditions;  but  wa»  it  ever  snpposfed  that 
either  of  those  bodies  oould  regard  thei#  pay  or 
the  property  of  these  hespttais  as  their's,  and 
to  be  held  inviolablv  snored  ?  In  the  opinion 
that  (he  property  of  the  Church  was  conferred 
by  the  Mate  for  the  perfbnnance  of  certain 
servicesf  and  that  the  legislature  aight  deal 
with  it,  when  it  was  neohssary,  for  the  benefit 
both  of  the  church  and  the  state,  he  agreed  with 
the  bon*  member  for  Westminslfep*  After  shew- 
ing that  church  property  mightbe  disponed  offer 
the  benefit  of  the  conntry,  he  would  proceed 
to  inquire  into  what  the  legislature  had-  dono 
with  r^gai^  to  church  property*  Without  yoing 
back  to  the  period  of  tte  reformation— with* 
out  adverting  to  the  Appropriation  of  the  pro* 
pertj-  ol  nonasteries-^without  even  saying  any 
thing  of  the  abolition  of  (ithes 'in  Scotland; 
where  tithes  had- formerly  eaiMed  till  they  were 
abolished  by  the  Aot  of  Gbaries-  the  First,  the 
Martyr,  the  seed  of  the  chnrch,  an  Act  for 
whioh  he  was  more  thanked  in  Scotland  than 
for  any  thing  he  had  done  in  England^  for  here 
be  had- done  many  things  for  which  he  bad  sof^ 
ferod,  aiid>  asany  people  thought,  ve#y  jnstly. 
B«t,  paaaing  by  all  these  tcmotfc  times  and  ev- 
amplee^  he  would  ask|  what  had  been  done 
with  church  proporiv  in-  tfeland  ?  Had  the 
boose  foRgotten  that  thn  Parliament  of  Ireland 
passed  an  act  depriving  the  Ghnrtll  of  Ireland 
of  all  the  athe  of  a^istBaent,  and  that  (his  aot 
was  inoorporatedf  wi(ta  the  Union  f  By  this 
actv  the  Chorrb  waa  deprived  of  all- the  tithe 
from- grass  iflnd^  to*  the  benefit  of  the  more  opn^ 
lent  elaases,  and  to-  (he  iqjury  of  the  poorer 
classes.  W'hea  the  xt«  hea^  Sec  pointed  oat  the 
circuasstances  wMoh^  lad  to  the  Unlon^  he 
should  not  have  fb^gottottv  that  nnlesh  this  sp^ 
lijMiM  of  tka  Irish  ebnroh  hhd  been  'mcoipo^ 
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iMod  with  the  VnibH,  it  woold  not  have  been 
carried.  He  Waa>  surprised  that  (he  rt  hun. 
See*  should  refer  fo  (he  Union  for  the  in  viols- 
bility  of  church  property,  when  this  spoliation 
wns  fseordod  in  that  Union,  and  when  he  paid 
so  Kttia  i^gartf  fv  Ae  promises  held  forth  at 
fto  Utiauy  intt  the  Catholics  should  ei^foy  the 
sntoo  pvivJlMetf  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
m*  Mat  CMlloMe  Bmancipation  should  be 
gnntedi  WeKe  no<  these  pledges  giveir  to  (he 
emfaolicS'  of  Arellui^  by  the  Marquitf  Corn- 
woUis^  a  nobloiaitf  rioforious  for  good  fifftb-^ 
phjdgLi  In  whidi  tho  lhe»  Sec.  for  Irehntf  con- 
euMrsd  ?  H  wm  tifne  tltey  wei^  givetf  in  prf. 
vwtey  but  betag  to  gitetf  to  leading  public 
clnH>kc«Bt%.  *oy  woff^  as  binding  an  any  public 
deelnrationb  ADd>  yet- these  pledges,  without 
wUek  the*  Haitii  eouM  mnret  have  been  ac- 
'«  MamlAod  for  the  last  twenty. 
>oan  niMdoemod  (hear^  hear).  But 
I  what  said  the  very  article  of  Union  to  which 
;tho  rt.  boo.  SM:.  (Gaanfaig)  adverted,  and 
!  o»  wllioh  he  mUl'  sueh  pai*ticiilar  stren  ?  It  was 
; »  ptovisinn  to  malntnkr  the  foith  and  discipline 
iof  the  PftHnstant  BstaMishmeat  of  Treland. 
•The  foith«  ho  trusMdv  the  Established  Church 
<  woold  conthMe  to  nmintahi  as  steadfhsdy  as 
,  they  did  their  WMlth  (a  laugh).  But  What  had 
faith  to  do-wiib  money }  Moch  had  boon  said  of 
(be  eottpnct  of  the  Union  between  Gren«  BHtain 
and  Ireian4v  and-  Itn  invlolhbility.  Tet,  who 
that  looked  at  (bo  prsvlone  Union  betw^Mm  Scot- 
land sBid  England,  hot  molt  be  convinced  that 
it  waa  incidental  to  such  treaties  or  engage- 
tteato  to  be  subjected  to  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  legislotare  ?  In  the  Scottish  compact, 
though  many  of  the  proiisions  were  left  open 
to  (he  fuCure  delibomtfon  of  the  United' Pari ia- 
ment^,  3'ef  thero  was  one  on  which,  from  many 
considerations  of  local  circumstances,  (Vonk  feu- 
dal attachmenthi  from  pensonal  feelings, .  the 
compact  of  Union  was  precise  and  strlct'-'it 
was  the  instltntion  of  hertuble  jdrfadietloDs, 
which,  though  giidrded  by  such  bnirie(%  thtm 
interference,  woo,  forty  yenrs  after,  abolished 
by  theoilaotmonrof  the  legislatore-Hibolisbed, 
becnusa  tbey  wofs-folt  to  be  more  oppremive 
to  the  nmsal  than  boneMal  to  the  lord.  The 
language  of  the  sthtuto  of  repeal  was,  that  they 
were  wone  than  aselo«-Hhat  they  wers  perw 
niclona  How«ift^ee>  to  admit,  thatwith'iv- 
gnrd  to  those  iwllgl«ua<  feelings^  whkh  Wftre 
aiwaytf  IntftrOiixed  with  ivspoct  to  the  church 
property^  he  would  ptoceeil  with  delieacy ;  but 
thou{^  that  migbtt  aflbitl'an  argutneot  agftinst 
any  pfoeipitatr  oounO)  it  of^red  none 
agaihst anlnanlry>whkfe menely sanght  for  in«. 
fbimntiom  TMung  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland*- vie  wing  the  etnto  of  the  popttlMlon, 
who)  dwugh  obliged' to  support  itf  received  no 
benoflt  fi^raU'it-Wn  notafewnaoltko  tiew,  it  was 
most  BBonstroooto  say  that  such«  system  iAN>uld 
never  undeifo-  legtsiotlOe  mvislooi  A o  to  the 
claims  of  the  intiolahf llty  of  the  property,  he 
would  ask,  was  any  man  so  M>MMitiu  at  to  ejr«> 
pectthat  ally  amsrfgment  as  to  the  (foestion  of 
tithes  would  sktitf^  overy  faidUrldOul  clergy, 
man?  Awdyetif  alVweiw  notsatlfled;  itwan- 
a  spoliation  oi  proporty-ao  to  the  Indfvtdoal,  an 
mnch  as  if  the  whole  w^re  discooteilted.  they 
were  all  agreed  ttait  thkt  wouldrlle  •  Most  ex- 
tmvognnt  length  to  whUhnny  opposltibfl  to  the 
reUefoftho  tithe  systoih  could  be  piMbed.  H« 
had  seen  some  estimates  of  the  fultie  of  the 
globe  lands  of  Ireland^  Sonio  were  too  pr»-. 
folMdiy  aooarhla*  to  be  cortoctj  but  he  bnd 
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ie««  ohejriten  Id  a  pttinplilet  under  the  toongrel 
tHIe  of  Atio-Jmtids,  which  ttated  that  pro- 
perty to  be  160,0001.  fty^ar,  independcDtly  of 
the  renewal  of  leases.  Aat  estimate  be  thought 
to  be  correcL  Was  it  not  nataral,  therefore , 
to  require  infbrmation  whether  or  not  some 
fitnre  arrangement  might  not  be  made  by  Par- 
liament calculated  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
Church,  by  removing  the  very  natural  dislike 
which  the  great  population  of  Ireland  must 
feel  towards  such  an  establishment }  That  es- 
tablishment stood  on  Tery  different  grounds 
from  the  church  of  this  country.  In  this  coun- 
try, #lown  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  tithes 
were  applied  to  four  different  purposes — the 
remuneration  of  the  bishop ;  the  allowance  to 
the  parson  ;  the  repairs  of  the  church  $  and  the 
support  of  the  poor  (hear,  hear).  In  an  eril 
hour  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  throwing  on 
the  people  the  whole  relief  of  the  poor,  had 
interfered  with  that  distribution.  But  he  would 
appeal,  as  a  lawyer,  to  his  learned  friend,  the 
Solicitor-General,  whether  by  a  variety  of  sta- 
tutes, tithes  were  not  directly  made  applicable 
td  tmteniationem  pauperum.  He  merely  threw 
out  these  views  of  the  subject  as  proper  ques- 
tions to  be  hereafter  considered.  He  snould  re- 
commend his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  first 
resolution,  which,  though  true,  did  not  bear  on 
the  question,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house 
on  the  second  (hear,  hear). 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  second  resolu- 
tion—Ay  es^ST— Noes  186— Mig<"^^  ^* 

Charter  Schools. 

TnuasnAT.  Jav.  9. — Sir  John  Newport  said, 
that  this  question  regarded  the  propriety  of 
tailing  some  legal  measure  against  a  set  of  men 
who  bad  in  the  discharge  of  their  funetions,  done 
every  thing  that  was  uigust,  oppremive,  and 
unwarrantable.  Upon  the  management  of  those 
instltntions  which  he  was  going  to  advert  to,  it 
had  been  his  fate  now,  for  twenty-one  years 
past,  to  address  the  house  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sioos.  In  every  case  wherein  he  had  exposed  in- 
stances of  the  most  gross  mismanagement,  and 
of  the  most  flagrant  perversions  of  the  public 
bounty,  as  connected  with  the  charter-schools 
of  Ireland,  he  bad  been  combated  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  either  with  evasive  pro- 
mises or  direct  denials.    In  the  meanwhile  the 
existence    of  the   evils   complained   of   was 
perfectly  notorious;  and  some  idea  of  their 
magnitude  micht  be  formed  when  he  stated, 
that  ilBce  the  Union  the  public  had  at  different 
times  bestowed  upon  the  support  of  the  char- 
ter-schools of  Ireland,  sums  of  money  to  the 
Incredible  amount  of  nearly  600,0001.  (hear, 
hear).    When  the  house  adverted  \o  the  re- 
ports wirich  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  made 
to  them  on  this  subject,  bow  would  hon.  gents. 
OS  the  other  side  be  able  to  make  out  tbcne  as- 
•ertions  of  immaculate  purity  and  honest  ma- 
aagement  which  they  had  so  loudly  advanced 
in  favour  of  those  who  immediately  presided 
over   those    charter-schools?    Unfortunately, 
H  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Parliament  to  hear 
ilfliilar  language  about  such  mattera    Many 
years  ago,  even  when  the  attention  of  the  phH 
laAthropic  Howard,  whose  diffusive  benev4v 
lence  extertdedl  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in- 
deed of  the  woiM,  #a«  directed  to  the  charter- 
■cliools  of  Ireland,  promises   of  amendment 
vrmre  held  out,  and  the  best  h^pes  were  excited. 
B«t  what  was  Ibo  result  of  those  promfees  ? 


The  schools  In  question,  so  fhf  frmn  being  ame- 
liorated, were  deteriorated.    In  1806,  it  ap« 
peared  by  one  of  the  reports,  that  the  charter* 
schools  of  Ireland  were  discovered  to  be,  as 
thev  were  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Howard,  exceed- 
ingly ineifbctlve  for  almost  all  the  excellent 
purposes  of  their  institution*     These  schools 
were  originally  founded    and  endowed  with 
lands.    In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
archbishop,  bishops,  and  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
laity  of  Ireland  to  George  II*  the  first  of  these 
schools  was  founded  in  1734 ;  and  seven  others 
were  established  in  the  three  following  years* 
The  plan  of  founding  these  institutions  carried 
with  it  so  powerful  a  recommendation  to  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  that  one  individual,  a 
Dutchman,  was  said  to  have  subscribed    as 
much  as  46,0001.  three  per  cents,  towards  their 
support ;  another  person  about  20,0001.,  and 
several  other  private  characters  very  large 
sums ;  so  that  the  rental  of  these  schools,  in 
consequence,  now  amounted   to   upwards  of 
70001.  per  annum.   In  1806,  a  report  was  made 
to  Parliament,   signed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  other   dbtingubhed    personages, 
who  had  visited  these  schools,  on  the  subject 
In  1817,  Mr.  Thackery  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  their  condition ;  and 
afterwards  Mr.   Lee.     The  latter  gentleman 
contrasted  the  condition  of  the  children  at  the 
schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  of  the  Association  for  discountenancing 
Vice,   &c.  with  that  of  the  children  at  the 
charter-schools.     The  former  children,  though 
clothed  in  rags,  and  fed  on  the  scanty  fare  of 
the  Irish  cabin,  were  vastly  superior  in  health, 
vivacity,  and  intelligence  to  the  abundantly 
fed,  well  clad,  well  lodged  children  at  the 
charter-schools.    With  regard  to  the  school  at 
Sligo,  the  report  stated  that  the  commissioners 
found  that  the  master  was  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  whose  habitual  practice  was  to  seize 
the  boys  by  the  throat  when  he  punished  them, 
and  strike  them  over  the  head  and  eyes  with  a 
whip  or  with  his  fist,  whilst  his  passion  lasted^ 
On  Sundays  they  were  emnloyed  in  writing 
specimens  of  penmanship  to  De  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  order  that  their  time 
during  the  week  might  be  devoted  to  the  profit 
of  the  master,  in  weaving.    The  boys  were  de- 
terred from  complaining  to  the  Committee  by 
the  dread  of  still  greater  enormities,  as  one 
little  boy  had  been  severely  punished  for  hav- 
ing done  so.  The  report  from  Stradbally  stated, 
that  on  the  first  inquiries  of  the  commissioners 
the  boys  answered  that  they  were  treated  very 
well,  although  examined  separately,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  member  of  the  establishment* 
On  the  second  visit  they  at  first  returned  the 
same  answer  {  but  being  assured  of  protection, 
if  they  had  any  complaints  to  offer,  they  all 
came  forward  and  said  that  they  were  very 
cruelly  treated,  but  that  tbey  were  afraid  to 
speak  I  for  that  having  once  complained  to  Hit 
Catcchist,  the  boys  who  bad  done  so  had  been 
**  half  killed"    in    consequence.       On    being 
asked  why  they  had  not  stated  this  on  the  first 
visit  of  the  commissioners,  they  said  that  they 
had  taken  them  for  **  common  visicnr^."  It  was 
proved  that  about  three  weeks  before  the  first 
visit,  one.  boy  had  been  toggc&  with  a  leathern 
strap  nine  times  In  one  day,  his  clothes  being 
taken  down  each  time,  and  that  he  received  in 
the  whole  nearly  H)0  lashes ;  all  for  *'  a  sum  in 
fong  division.**    On  tfic  same  day  another  boy 
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received  87]as1ic8,  on  a  simiUr  accooot ;  and 
another  boy,  only  IS  yean  old, had  received  17 
■tripes  with  a  rope.  The  day  before  the  second 
▼islt,  eight  boys  had  been  so  severely  punished 
iJiat  their  persons  were  found  by  one  of  the  com- 
missions in  a  shoclcini;  state  of  laceration  and 
contusion.    The  offence  with  regard  to  two  of 
the  boys,  was  "  looking  at  two    police-men 
playing  at  ball  in  the  Boy*8  Ball-alley.    The 
cruel  treatment  of  the  other  six  remained  unex- 
plained, unless  by  the  suggestion  of  tbe  master, 
who  slated,  that  **  he  believed  the  usher  might 
have  been  actuated  in  the  punishment  by  his 
feelings  as  to  what  the  boys  might  have  said  of 
bim  on  the  former  visit  of  the  commissioners." 
These  severe  puoishments  were  all  inflicted  by 
the  usher  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and 
without  bis  knowledge.    His  absence  was  ex- 
cused latterly,  by  his  ill-health  i  but  a  better 
reason  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  fully  occupied 
in  tbe  management  of  three  farms,  containing 
together  180  acres,  of  which  only  29  belonged 
to  the  society.     One  farm  of  nearly  60  acres 
was  two  miles  and  a  half   distant  from  the 
school,  and  the  boys  were  occasionally  taken 
there  to  work.    The  commissioners  were  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  appearance  ofsullen- 
ness  and  terror  which  marked  tbe  deportment 
of  the  children  of  this  school,  contrasted  with 
the  free  and  lively  air  which  generally  charac- 
terized those  who  are  to  be  seen  in  day  schools. 
What  was  said  regarding  the  proficiency  of  the 
boys  in  education  was  extremely  curious  and 
lamentable : — *'  On  examining  the  boys,  they 
were  found  able  to  repeat  the  Catechism  and 
the  answers  to  it  correctly,  but  attached  little 
or  no  meaning  to  the  words  they  repeated.  Tbe 
two  head  classes  consisted  of  twenty  boys,  of 
13,  14,  and  15  years  of  age  (  17  of  them  declared 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and  half 
of  them  had  no  idea  whether  the  word '  Europe/ 
meant  a  man,  a  place,  or  a  thing  (a  laugh) ; 
and  only  three  boys  in  the  school  could  name 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.    Two  boys  only 
appeared  ever  to  have  heard  of  Job,  and  only 
one  could  give  any  account  of  his  history.*'  The 
achool  of  Castle dermot  also  deserved  notice. 
**  In  that  school,'*  said  the  commissioners,  "  we 
found  two  boys  had  recently  been  severely  pu- 
nished by  the  master.    They  stated  that  they 
had  been  itet  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  having 
had  but  little  breakfast,  they  were  hungry,  and 
had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage :  that  tlic  master,  who 
appeared  to    be   a  man    of  violent  passions, 
caught  them,  and  flogged  them  for  this  offence, 
severely  ;  that  one  of  them  received  16  stripes 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  six  blows  with  a  stick 
on  the  head,  which  continued  cut  and  bruised 
when  the  school  was  visited  by  the  commij- 
siopers.    The  other  boy  had  eloped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  beating.'^    The  house  would  pb- 
serve,  that  there  was  left  by  the  late  Bishop 
Pocock,  a  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  a 
weaving  school ;  and  the  building  a  place,  to 
be  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  scholars  religious  instruction.    Now,  by  tbe 
last  reports  it  appeared,  that  out  of  21  scholars 
in  this  establishment,  there  were  only  18  who 
could  read;  only  six  copy-books  among  the 
whole  number  of  boys;  that  tbe  master  could 
not  teach,  and  that  there  was  no  usher  (hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh).    Several  of  these  scholars, 
however,  were  grown  up  yonng.mon.  This  was 
at  Newport,  in  the  viciniW  of  which  there  was 
such  anxiety  for  instruction  aouNig  the  pea* 
saotry,  tlytt  at  a  cabin  oaly  two  muof  diitaat. 


96  of  their  children  met  constantly  to  be  tanght 
At  another  place,  a  young  man  had  taken  a 
stable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  poor, 
and  so  crowded  was  the  floor  of  this  place, 
that  the  children  were  absolutely  obliged  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  manger  (a  laugh).  At 
tbe  charter  school  of  Clonmel,  there  were  only 
two  scholars  and  no  books  \  and  for  a  master, 
one  was  a  cripple,  but  who  had  a  salary  of  501. 
per  annum,  and  84  acres  of  land,  at  a  rental  of 
S5s.  per  acre — the  very  next  a^oining  land, 
letting  commonly  at  the  time  of  the  report  at 
8  guineas,  and  now  at  6  guineas  per  acre.  Not 
only  were  the  objects  of  these  charities  per- 
verted I  but  the  secretary  in  effect  prevented 
all  complaints  from  reaching  the  committee,  by 
refusing  to  present  memorials  from  complain- 
ants. There  was  an  understanding,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  registrar  and  the  masters  of  these 
schools,  who  made  him  presents,  and  advanced 
monies  without  interest  In  the  observations 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the  house,  he  did  not 
mean  to  include  all  the  parochial  schools  of 
Ireland,  nor  to  impute  blame  to  the  whole  pa- 
rochial clergy  of  Ireland,  but  to  those  who  had 
the  superintendance  of  the  charter- schools. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  '^  That  a  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  expressive 
of  the  deep  sense  of  regret  and  indignation 
with  which  the  house  had  perused  the  details  of 
the  unwarrantable  cruelties  practised  on  tbe 
children  in  the  several  charter-schools  of 
Ireland, as  contained  in  the  ro ports  of  the  com- 
missioners 6f  education ;  and  praying  that  his 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
his  law  officers  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  Institute  criminal  prosecutions  against 
the  abettors  of  those  dreadful  outrages,  as  far 
as  they  might  be  amenable  to  the  laws  for  the 
same  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Qoulbttm  said,  there  was  not  a  sentiment 
of  regret  or  detestation,  with  respect  to  the 
atis  described,  which  was  to  be  found  either  in 
the  report,  or  in  the  speech  of  tbe  rt.  hon.  bart. 
in  which  he  did  not  entirely  participate.  But 
the  question  was,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  leave  the  adoption  of  that  plan  which  would 
be  most  effectual  to  correct  the  evils  com- 
plained of  to  those  whose  official  duty  it  was  to 
inquire  into  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  that 
sacred  duty,  then  to  call  for  the  autfiority  of 
that  bouse  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  The  re« 
port  had  only  been  before  the  house  five  or  six 
days.  No  opportunity,  therefore,  had  been 
afforded  to  examine  the  documents  on  which  it 
was  founded,  nor  to  communicate  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  as  to  the  mode  which  that 
Government  might  deem  most  advisable  to 
adopt  In  every  page  of  the  report  reference 
was  made  to  the  appendix,  and  the  commission- 
ers distinctly  stated  that  the  real  state  of  tbe 
schools  could  not  be  understood,  except  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  documents  contained  in 
that  appendix.  He  recommended,  therefore, 
as  an  individual  member  of  Parliament,  that 
they  ought  to  wait  until  those  documents  were 
forUicoming.  If,  however,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  general  feeling  in  the  bouse,  that  this  reflo-> 
lution  should  be  agreed  to,  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  any  step  for  the  purpose  of  bringin|^ 
to  punishment,  as  far  as  they  were  amenable 
to  law,  the  individuals  accused,  he  would  not 
raise  his  voice  against  it,  although  he  thouf  fat 
it  better  in  leave  the  subject  with  Government. 
The  delects  of  the  system  on  which  the  charter- 
schoolB  of  Ireland  were  condnctsd  werQ 
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cicariy  pointed  o«t  by  tbh  report,  that  he  had 
BO  doubt  that  the  noble  lord  who  was  at  the 
hMd  of  the  GoTernment  of  Irelaad,  and  the 
nembers  of  this  comiiiiuioo>  would  as  early  as 
poKiMe  attend  to  and  correct  them  $  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  iotereets  of  the  unhappy 
jadiTiduals  placed  in  ihoee  schools,  in  the  alter- 
sative  of  their  bein|^  new-modelled  or  wholly 
given  «  p. 

Mr.  8.  Rice  thought  it  was  impossible  but 
that  a  general  feelfang  must  exist  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  If  the  motion  went  to  criminate 
a  particular  individual — the  schoolmsster  of 
Sligo,  or  of  any  other  place — that  would  form 
seme  reason  for  saying  *'  Let  us  wait  for  the 
evidence."  Bot  all  the  house  were  called  on 
to  confirm  by  their  vote  was,  that  SiprimA  facie 
case  had  been  made  out,  on  competent  autho- 
rity, which  demanded  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown 
might  deem  necessary,  under  all  the  circum- 
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sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
exclusive  system  of  monopoly  and  bigotry 
(hear,  heai)  At  the  proper  time  he  would 
move,  that  any  sum  which  might  be  granted, 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  governors  of  the  charter- 
schools. 

Mr.  Peel  denied  that  the  commission  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  voice 
of  that  house.  He  had  himself  moved  for  it, 
and  every  individual  composing  it  had  been 
selected  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  oflice. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Glascock,  he 
never  saw,  but  he  had  signalized  himself  by  the 
strict  performance  of  his  duties  on  a  commis- 
sion in  Scotland;  and  he  was  appointed  in 
consequence.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
there  should  he  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  com- 
mission, and  therefore  Mr.  Blake,  a  gentleman 
of  abilities,  was  appointed.  Mr.  Graol,  ano- 
ther memlter,  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life ; 
itances  that  had  been  brought  to  view.    The  I  and  as  for  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  he- 


document  before  the  house  was  suflicient  for 
that  purpose — not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
on  the  conduct  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
legal  proceedings.  He  was  not  willing  to  leave 
this   question    to   the    executive  government. 
The  commission  itself  was  a  measure  forced 
from  the  executive  government  by  the  voice  of 
that  house.    This  charter-school  system  was  a 
specimen  of  the  exclusive  Protestant  system  of 
Ireland;   and  therefore,  on  that  point,  it  was 
BBore  proper  that  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
house  and  the  public,  than  it  even  was  with 
reference  to  the  individuals  who  were  accused 
on  this  occasion.     The  charter-school  system 
had  constantly  been  recommended,  both  before 
and  since  the  Union,  as  essentially  Protestant, 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suppoit  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in    Ireland.      In  the  year 
1703,  an  address  of  the  Lord  Licutennnt  set 
forth  **  that  the  charter-schools  and  provincial 
nurseries  tended  greatly  to  promote  industry 
and  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland;*'   and 
since  the  Union,  those  schools  had  been  de- 
fended on  the  same  principle  ;   and  when  gen- 
tlemen ^t  up  and  said  a  word  Against  them, 
they  ^ere  accused  with  being  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland.    The  truth  was,  that  those 
schools    were   nothing  more    than   traps   for 
Roman  Catholics.     It  was  by  their  operation 
that  an  attempt   was  made   to  separate  the 
fether   and   child,    and  they  had    led   to  the 
grossest  abuses.     lYhen    the    rt.    hon.   gent. 
called  on  them  to  take  no  steps  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  he  aware  that  a  report  had  been  made 
in  1787,  with  respect  to  those  schools,  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  that  the  cases  then  adduced  were 
as  strong  as  those  now  brought  forward  ?    In 
consequence    of   that    report,    the    vote    for 
diarter-schools  had  been  diminished  ;  but  steps 
had  not  been  taken  against  those  who  had  mis- 
conducted themselves;    and,    until  that  was 
dime,  justice  would   not  be  satisfied  (hear, 
bear).    In  1817,  Mr.  Thackeray  made  a  report 
em  this  sabject,  .and  the  cases  then  disclosed 
were  more  atrocious  than  those  now  brought 
fiwward.    The  house,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fare— 4fae  general  incorporation  did  not  inter- 
ftre — and  the  Mtem  went  on  as  usual.     No 
less  than  l^OOO^OOOI.  had  been  squandered  on 
tiicae  schools,  of  which  600^0001.    had   been 
voted  since  the  Union  x   a  sum,  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  have  educated  the  whole 
peopto  of  Ireland.    This  immense  waste  was 


had,  by  his  exertions,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation, relative  to  abuses  in  the.  revenue 
of  Ireland,  proved  fliat  he  was  calculated  for 
this  situation.    Two  inquiries  presented  them- 
selves on  this  occasion :  one  was,  the  policy  of 
continuing    the    present '  system   of  charter- 
schools  ;    the  other  related  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  punishing  those  persons'  who  were 
concerned  in  the  abuses  noticed  in  the  reports 
Now  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  the 
facts  stated  in  the  report^  and  from  the  re- 
corded opinion  of  the  commissioners,  that  this 
system  did  not  admit  of  correction ;   and  that 
the  legislature  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
extinguish  it  altogether  ^hear,  hear).    Not  two 
days  had  elapsed,'  after  tho  report  was  re- 
ceived, before  an  instruction  was  sent  to  those 
schools,  not  to  admit  a  single  additional  mem- 
ber, but  to  reduce  the  estiiblishments  as  much 
as  possible.  '  The  directions  thus  given  were,, 
he  conceived,  a  practical  condemnation  of  the 
system.    Such  a  gradual  and  progressive  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  tho  annual  votes  for 
the  children,  as  would,  at  no  remote  period, 
put  an  end  entirely  to  this  gratuitous  system  of 
education  in  charter-schools.    That  ministers 
were  not  wrong  in  pursuing  the  system  up  to 
this  point  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
the  commission  appointed,  in  1806,  made   a 
report,  in  which  those  schools  were  fiivourably 
spoken  oil     If  prosecutions  must  follow  the 
present  report,  he  would  not  hazaird  a  comment 
with  respect  to  those  whose  conduct  mnst  bo 
investigated  in  another  place.    But  if  he  ab- 
stained from  doing  so,  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  participate  in  the  strong  feelings  which 
were  manifested  against  those  who  were  said 
to  have  behaved  so  unworthily.    If  it  were 
judicially    proved   that  such   cruelties  were 
practised  as  had  been  described,  the  dismissal 
of  the  guilty  individual  would  not  be  sufficient 
punishment.    They  ought  to  be  punished,  not 
vindictively^  bot  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
deter  others  fh>m  committing  similar  oflTences 
in  future.     He   had   not    the    least   idea  of 
screening   or  palliating  those  who   had  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  be  would  at  once 
vote  for  the  motion,  if  he  thought  that  bis  op- 
position would  be  viewed  as  indicating  a  desire 
to  save  those  persons  from  punishment.    What, 
however,  he  would  contend  for  was,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  sent^to  trial,  they  should,  not 
merely  for  their  ownlsakes,  but  for  the  sake  of 
jusUce,  be  sent  to  a  perfectly  foir  trial.    Ta 
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|»e  tried  nt  the  inUnce  of  tbe  Hohbc  of  C(m^ 
iDoni  wai  feoerally  considered  in  itself  a  dls- 
adrant^f  e  i  but  it  became  infinitely  worse,  if 
expressions  of  coo'demnaiion  were  mixed  up 
with  the  address  to  the  Crown.  He  hoped  the 
rt  hoD.  bart.  would  leave  out  those  words  of  his 
resolution,  which  assumed  the  ^nilt  of  the 
parties.  If  be  did  not,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
pppose  it  on  a  principle  of  justice. 

Sir  F.  Bvrdeli  meroly  rose  to  say,  thai  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Peel)  had  trentad  th« 
question. 

Mr.  F,  LewU  thoaght  the  honas  aofHt  not 
hastily  to  decide  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  these  indiyiduiOs.  The  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  give  a  settled  opinion  at  that  mo- 
ment, were  founded  on  thirty  documents,  not 
one  of  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  J.  p.  Orant  said,  that  in  order  to  do 
Justice,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  tlie  parties 
should  have  been  noticed  as  they  had  been  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  it  was  neces- 
vary  that  they  should  be  visited  with  more 
severe  punishment,  if  the  &cts  set  forth  in  the 
report  were  true.  It  appeared  to  him  surpris- 
ing that  the  horrors  thus  brought  to  light  had 
remained  so  long  unnoticed.  In  1787,  a  report 
was  made  from  a  committee,  setting  forth  cer- 
tain malpractices  which  prevailed  in  the  char- 
ter-schools. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  the  house  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  su^^ct,  not  only  as  i^ 
regarded  the  schoolmasters,  but  also  as  it  re- 
garded those  persons  whose  business  it  was  to 
fuperintend  the  schools. 

Mr.  C  Cfrant  said,  that  be  had  always  enter- 
tained a  strong  opinion  that  the  system  of  the 
charter-schools  must  ultimately  work  out  its 
own  condemnation.  He  did  not  cestainly  sup- 
pose that  such  enormities  as  were  detailed  In 
the  report  were  in  existence,  because  the  sys- 
tem was  so  strictly  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  clergy  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ire- 
land, But  there  were  evils  inherent  in  the 
system,  such  as  those  of  separation  from  parent 
and  child,  and  proselytism  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  At  length,  however,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  entertained  respecting  the 
inerits  ef  the  system.  That  whicb  had  so  long 
been  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
■  Establishment,  was  now  acknowledged  to  be 
^e  greatest  stigma  which  attached  to  it.  He 
was  not  sorry  u>r  that,  because  he  was  of  opi- 
nion«  that  the  more  the  Protestant  religion  was 
relieved  from  socli  incumbrances,  the  oetter  it 
would  be  for  it, 

Mr,  J,  Smith  thought  that  tlie  schoolmasters, 
bad  as  they  were,  were  not  the  most  guilty 
persons ;  those  who  had  been  overlookef— the 
inspectors  of  the  schools,  deserved  that  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  F,  Lewis  said,  that  the  reason  why  the 
Inspectors  of  the  schools  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  proceedings  brought  to  light  by  the 
committee  was,  that  t)iey  were  deceived  by  ihp 
ffdte  statements  of  the  masters  of  thi^  schooh^ 

The  resolution,  praying  merelv  *'  that  pi^oN 
Bjccutipps  might  be  institu^d  by  the  law  officer^ 
of  the  Crown,  against  thpse  peraooa  designated 
in,  the  reppft,  a4havio£been  guilty  of  certain 
(n^iQliks, '  as.  for  a»  they  i^ero  afnenable  tp.  the 

!S^'!.    W<4»eD.put,.  ^i^i^gK^ed  towiiliouta 
tfiriston. 


JuiiU€S0/th§  Peace* 

TeiADAT,  Fap.  99.— Sir  B.  FarnM  noveA 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  refolate  thci 
office  of  Justice  of  Peace  in  Ireland..  Ho 
did  not'  intend  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into 
any  detail  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistracy of  that  country,  but  he  thought  that 
some  measure  was  necessary  to  follow  up  and 
enforce  the  excellent  regulations  respecting 
(he  magistrates  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Mar(|uisWeUesley.  One  of  the  great  evito 
which  that  noble  lord  bad  tried  to  remedy  waa^ 
that  of  magistrates  acting  in  their  private 
houses,  instead  of  holding  courts  of  petty  ses* 
sion»— a  practice  from  which  the  most  injurious 
consequences  had  proceeded.  Independently 
of  this,  he  thought  it  necessary  that  tiie  number 
of  magistrates  should  be  restricted,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  many  at  present  in  the  commission  who 
were  unfit  for  that  situation.  He  was  anxioaa 
that  the  leave  for  bringing  in  the  bill  might  be 
a  sort  of  pledge  that  something  further  {houid 
be  done  on  this  subject  $  but  what  the  nature 
of  the  precise  remedy  should  be,  he  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chmldum  would  not  oppose  the  motioa, 
but  he  begged  that  his  assent  on  this  occasion 
might  not  be  considered  as  a  pledge  to  support 
the  measure  when  introduced.  This  was  a 
suiyect  which  he  could  assure  the  house  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment Persons  had  been  sent  into  tiio 
different  counties  with  instructions  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject.  Their  reports  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  the  reason 
why  no  measure  bad  been  introduced  upon 
them  was,  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient 
at  the  present  time.  But  he  could  assqire  the 
house,  that  where  any  cases  had  occurred 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  had  discharged  the 
difficult  and  invidious  task  in  a  manner  likely 
to  be  highly  beneficiajl  to  the  interests  of 
justice. 

Sir  J.  Neuport  begged  to  suggest  in  the  pro- 

Eosed  bill  the  substitution  of  Lieutenants  and 
'eputy-Lientenants,  instead  of  the  Govemora 
and  Sub-Governors  of  counties  in  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  see  the  plan  assimilated  to  that  of 
England,  where  the  Lords  Lieutenants  oi 
counties  were  answerable  to  the  Home  Office. 
In  Ireland  the  power  was  subdivided  among  n 
variety  of  hands  without  having  any  regular 
responsibility. 

Mr.  L.  FoaUr  thought  that  if  the  proposed 
bill  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  a  paid 
officer  as  an  assistant  to  the  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions,  that  officer  not  being  a  magia- 
trate,  it  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect,  in 
inducinp;  the  magistrates  to  withdraw  then»* 
selves  m>m.  attendance  on  that  court* 
I     ^ave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Petition  of  Bernard  Onk. 

Tbubsdat,  Mat  S&^Mr.  71  SmW^  in  the 
absence,  of  Sir  Jamps  M'Intosb,  ^presented 
^  petition  from  Mr.  Bernard  Coile,  tomplain* 
ing  of  great,  sufferiii^^  and.  oppiaMpn  en- 
dured by  him  about  1796^  and-  aA^iWarda  in 
IfiOS  and  1S04^  in  Ireland*  This  petition*, 
which  waa  mentioned  during  the  laa( session,, 
bat  deferred  to  give  time  for  ipqniry ^alleged 
that  the.  petitioner,  being  p«i«eculed  ;Uy  the 
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Oraag«  iMtfaB  M  a  tm^pmted  C«th<Itc»  had  ea 
■cveral  ocoMont  been  improperly  aircited  aad 
coannitte4  to  priMn  i  ana  then  weni  on  to  give 
■one  exlraordlnary  dotcriptiona  of  the  treat- 
ment which  lie  had  •uflSwed  in  hit  ceaftncnent. 
One  of  the  paragmplM  caotalninf  these  accasa- 
tiona  ran  thus,  Mr.  Coile  being  then  in  gaol  in 
DahUn  a— ''^  Two  wntineU  were  placed  under 
the  windows  of  yoor  petitioner ,with  orderagi  ven, 
in  pelttaoner'a  liearing,  to  prevent  his  speak- 
ing, or  heing  spoken  to  hy  any  person  ^  and  to 
fire  on  the  parties,  should  tlm  attempt  be  made* 
Yoor  petitionar*s  health  at  thin  time  was  in  a 
most  delicate  state;  bnt  life  itself  became 
hnoffly  andangeied  hy  the  bruial  scenes  and 
treatment  which  he  was  compelled  either  to 
wiiaesn  or  endare.  On  eoe  ocrasi<m,  after  the 
exccation  and  beheading  of  some  nnfortnnate 
prisoners,  Iho  bnngmnn,  with  his  knife  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  tim  mihnppy  cnlprks,  entered 
the  kitchen  where  petitioner's  dinner  was  pre* 
paring,  and  with  his  bloody  knife  cut  the  vege* 
tahles  preparing  for  petitifmer's  use.  This 
incident  hnd  sndh  an  effect  on  petitioner,  that 
for  sereral  weeks  no  solid  t^oi  would  remain 
on  his  stMnacb.'*  Another  chnrge  was  to  this 
eflbct : — ^*  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
twenty-ane  persons  were  ezecnted  at  New- 
pite  and  other  streets  in  the  city,  whose  heads 
and  bodieB  were  hreogbt  into  the  gaol,  stripped, 
and  Inid  opposite  your  petitioner's  door.  In 
that  sUte  or  nadity  the  bodies  lay  until  dis- 
posed eflo  the  sarvlvlng  relathres,  who,  being 
for  the  most  port  poor,  were  nnabfe  to  mnke 
Dp  the  pnrchnso  money  of  the  corpse  vntif  it 
fell  into  a  state  of  patrefection  ander  petition- 
er's view.  When  the  hnngsoan's  harvest  was 
reaped,  he  faaviag  received  tbe  snm  of  ftve-gai- 
neaa  feir  the  ezecntion  of  each  person,  he  was 
placed  with  a  female  companion  beside  yenr 
— '-'^mer's  room,  as  a  retaliation  for  his  inso- 
in  daring  la  complain  of  such  heiooas- 
Afiler  &is,  Mr.  Ceile  was  removed  to 
Kihniinham  gaot,  where  he  again  speaks  of 
the  hardolrips  to  which  he  wae  snbjected:— 
**  In  this  pince,  for  the  completion  of  hts 
misery,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  placed  ander  the 
sapeiintendnnce  of '  one  Trevor,  stilt  Hving; 
who,  in  conjnaetkNi  with  a  magisfrale  named 
Bell,  Immediately  eo  coming  under  their  in- 
spection, deprived  petitiontr  amongst  other 
matters  of  a  seai  of  Irish  gold,  bearing  the 
motto  *  £rin  ge  Bruh.*  Trevor  removed 
yonr  petitioner  to  the  felons*  side  of  the  prison, 
and  phwed  him  In  a  coll,  nine  f^t  By  six, 
which  at  that  moment  waa  tenanted  hy  a  man 
of  tbe  mmse  of  Dsyle,  labooring  under  a  mallgw 
nant  fever,  for  the  purpose,  as  your  pefMoDer 
helierca,  of  Infectinf  petitiener  with  the  di^ 
temper  9  and  at  tbe  same  time  he  was  loaded 
with  ffty-siz  pounds  weight  of  iron  o«  Ms  body 
and  ttmha  $  Mid  in  osde?  to  carer  soehnKmfe^- 
eas  designs,  it  was  intimated  in  certain  news- 
papers of  the  day,  thai  year  petitionnr  was 
issane."  The  petitionee  coBcluded  by^  declar- 
ing, the!  both  his  hea/tb.aad  hia  fuctane,  amaimi* 
i^K  at  one  time  to.  4O,0QOL«  had  bean,  destroyed 
hj  4e  perseeations  which  he  had«  suffWrod.i 
and  prayed  investigation,  and  rapajitfioftfKomi 
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Mr.  OauUwm  contended,  that  the  case  waa 
Me  far  the  interference  of  Parliament,  The 
frie^aaees  complained  of  were  thirty  years 
old,  asd  abnott  all  the  personi  stated  to  have 
heea  ceaceraed  in  them  were  dea&  If  Mr. 
Ctrile  had  been  ii^iired.  the  law  had  ba^  open 


to  Uot,  and  he  ought  te  have  availed  himself  of 
it  at  aa  earlier  period.  A  cemmimion,  upon 
the  motieo  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  sat  in  the  year 
lb06,  fer  the  investigation  of  eases  Ifke  the 
present  I  hut  before  that  commimlon  the  pe- 
titioner bad  not  thought  fit  to  prosecute  his 
claim.  He  concluded  b'y  protesting  against  the 
g|aeral  principle  of  bringing  charges  of  thia 
kmd  against  paMIe  ofllcers,  afler  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  when  so  many  opportanities  had  oc« 
carred  af  preferring  them  before. 

Mr*  JbenroH^U  would  admit,  that  after 
sneh  a  length  of  time,  it  would  be  dificult  to 
eater  upon  sach  ceatplaiats  as  the  present  At 
the  name  time  ha  muttr  say,  Aat  after  having 
mfantely  examined  a  great  many  of  the  puMi- 
catioDO  of  the  period  la  question,  be  feh  con- 
vinred  that  no  man  realdbe  treated  with  greater 
opprettden  than  Mr^  CoNb  had  been  (cheers). 
He  waa  satlsBed  that  the  cause  of  the  severity 
exercised  tewarda  Mm  waa  Ms  having  prose^ 
caied  to  ceirvictlen  a  nmglstrate,  one  Greer,  in 
whose  feveur  the  Govermaeat  of  that  day  most 
improperly  interfered  to  screen  him  from  punish- 
ment (hear,  hear>  Wltliswt  at  all  pledging 
himself  for  the  acrtfracy  of  all  thefect»whit£ 
Mr.  C^9  stated,  be  thought  there  was  abon^ 
dant  aroof  that  he  had  beew  mast  cmelly  ^tealt 
with  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Psetsaid  that  an  inquiry  had  been  hMf- 
talsd  some  time  ago,  when  some  of  tbe  pe- 
titioner's charges  had  been  gone  into,  and  db- 
prevedL 

Mr.  C.  J9r.  HutckinsoH  conceived  that  tb^ 
preofewere  undeniabie  of  (he  cruelty  exercised 
towards  th^  petitioaer,  and-  he  caRed  on  the 
rt.  bon.  Sec.  for  Ireland  to  contradict,  ff  he 
could,  the  facts  which  the  petition  contained. 
He  knew  several  instances  ki  which* respect- 
able iodividiials  bad  been  at  that  period  taken 
into  custody,  and  kept  iniprioDaed»  seake  hi 
buXkii,  and  ethern  la  prisons  on  land,,  fer  maap 
weeks,  and  then  disdiarged  widtowt  triat  aa 
any  od^r  ezplanatio»  of  tbe  eaaduelk  pnrsaedl 
towards  them,  than  thai  Gevermaanih  ana* 
pccted  theofc  He  thoughf  it  weoM  aaaredoawd 
to  the  cjiedH  af  Miaistera  to  attow  thm  case  to 
go  wilhoM  serious  iaqairy^ 

Mr.  Mm  Stmik  said,  that  the  whole  if^em. 
teea  state  prisoters  confined  at  that  petioif 
concurred  in  one  unanimoua  statemeat  of  the 
crueUy  oC  Hr.  Teever's  eondnot ;  andhewoiiM 
ask  the  i!t..  bom  geat.  whether  twenty  witoessea 
coatd  not  be  prednaad  to<  speak  to  this  tBaia« 
actJU>a^ 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  priatod* 

Lam  0f  Landbri  and  Tenant. 

Sir  BMtjf  JtitmM  rose  ta'bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  present-  state  of  tbe  law  betaneeo- 
landlord'  aad  tenaB4  in  Ireland  r  and  truatiBd 
that  be  sheuld  show,  the  fenlla  of  the  exiaUng 
system  so-  oleariy  aa  to  haja  little  to  appro- 
lend  in,  tbe  waw  of  oppesHioni  Uo  agreed  ea^ 
tlreiy  in.  alii  laat  haA  been  urged  against  the 
|»QB6tlGe-  of  sobdividiog  femss.  This  practiee 
lad  ai  direct  tendency  to*  increase  the  exictteg 
aians.  oC  poanlation,  and  therefore  to  deteei<»< 
)  dale  ita  condition.  The  value  of  labear  Ini  Irew 
fend,  fwa  already  far  too  low.  It  was  ssarcely 
pomible  fer  the  agricaUaral  labourer  to^  sna- 
;  tain  himself  at  an^avamge  late  of  lesathaa  li^ 
per  dajy^t  and  yet  the  pMMuM  value  of  hia 
r  work,  acoandiag  to  the  lepert  of  the  Coaunitteo 
of  I«qoiry«  asarcely  a«aonlod  to  4d«    hi 
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admitted  thftl  tbe  p^paUtloo  of  Ireluid  had 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  her 
capital  i  and  one  of  tlie  difficnltieB  of  her  pre- 
sent ftituatton*,  wai  that  of  finding  employment 
ff>r  this  increased  popnlation.  Toe  great  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  of  Ireland  and  tliat 
of  other  coantries  was*  tliat  the  farmers  who 
possessed  large  or  even  small  portions  of  land, 
were  in  tbe  habit  of  bequeathing  them  at  their 
d(»ath,  in  sabdivisions  amongtt  their  children. 
This  was  one  ^ause  of  early  marriages  i  and 
connected  with  their  living  on  potatoes  and 
the  cheap  mode  in  which  tliat  kind  of  food 
might  be  procured,  it  rendered  the  popnlation 
of  Ireland  the  most  numerous,  for  its  sice,  as 
well  as  the  most  wretched  of  an^  country  in 
Burope.  This  practice  of  sub-lotting  aind  sub- 
dividing lands  was  in  many  other  respects 
productive  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  the 
country :  but  be  wouid  not  now  go  into  tbe 
detail.  He  would,  if  the  house  gave  him  leave, 
bring  in  his  bill,  and  let  the  whole  subject  be 
afterwards  fully  examined  before  tbe  committee 
upstairs. 

Sir  J.  Nntpmi  said  the  bill  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  baiigains  or  contracts  for  pro- 
perty, but  to  give  due  effect  to  those  alrcndy 
In  existence.  He  had  the  testimony  of  many 
gentlemen  to  prove  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  found  in  the  enforcing  the  clauses  of  leases, 
ia  prevent  the  subdivision  and  under-letting  of 
land  I  and  he  could  give  many  instances  where 
land,  let  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago 
to  one  or  two  individuals,  by  several  bequests 
and  demises,  was  now  so  subdivided,  and  bad 
got  into  so  many  hands,  as  to  be  very  materially 
deteriorated  in  value. 


Provision  for  the  Poor. 

LORDS,  Friday,  March  18.  —  Lord  C«n^ 
hmy  moved,  that  an  humble  address  l>e  pre- 
sented to  his  Migesty,  to  lay  before  their  lord- 
ships an  account  or  the  number  of  parishes  in 
Ireland,  with  the  amount  of  the  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  several 
.  other  Items  relative  to  the  same  subject. 

Lord  CUfdm  seconded  the  motion,  as  he 
thought  it  was  of  importance  that  some  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  or  mul- 
titudes must  perish. 

Sari  Damiey  said,  though  he  should  be  avene 
to  see  the  English  system  of  poor  laws  adopted 
in  Ireland,  yet  he  was  persuaded  someUiing 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent, 
helpless,  and  aged. 

COMMONS,  TuxsDAT,  March  8S.— Mr. 
Chnof/an,  in  rising  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  said, 
that  the  object  of  his  measure  was  to  leave  It 
optional  in  parishes  to  assemble  In  vestry  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  state  of 
their  several  parishes,  to  receive  reports  from 
such  committee,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
relieve  distress,  in  case  the  committee  should 
be  of  opinion  that  distress  existed.  If  the  sub- 
scriptions should  not  be  equal  to  the  relief  of 
the  distress  which  they  were  intended  to  obvi- 
ate, his  plan  was  to  enable  the  vestry  to  assess 
the  parish  to  a  certain  degree.  As  the  bill  was 
only  an  experimental  measare,  he  designed  to 
limit  its  duration  to  a  given  time,  in  t^  hope 
that  during  that  interval  some  other  plan  might 
be  devised  to  enable  tbe  poor  of  Ireland  to 
support  themselves.    His  bill  had  no  resem- 


blance to  the  poor  law  of  Bngland ;  thongb  ho 
must  say,  that  If  some  system  to  relieve  the 
poor  had  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1816 
and  1882,  all  those  evils  which  the  country  so 
much  deplored  might  have  been  avoided.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  expect  that  any  per- 
manent tranquillity  wonld  be  found  in  Ireland 
until  it  had  the  benefit  of  some  parochial 
system. 

Mr.  Chulbwm  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
this  measure  in  its  present  stage.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject which  required  serious  attention  $  for  the 
points  to  which  the  hon.  gent,  had  so  briefly 
alluded  were  of  paramount  importance. 

Sir  JET.  PameU  deprecated  the  introduction  o^ 
the  English  system  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland, 
which  would  soon  swallow  up  the  whole  rent  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  V.  Fittgerald  contended,-  that  if  a  sys- 
tem of  poor  laws  were  introduced  into  Ireland, 
it  would  perpetuate  its  poverty  and  degrade  its 
population  for  ever.  He  regretted  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  not  deferred  the  introduction  of 
his  bill  till  the  ccmunittee  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land had  brought  in  its  report. 

Sir  J.  MadnUtk  said,  that  it  was  his  delibe- 
rate opinion  that  the  poor  laws  were  the  only- 
curse  which  had  not  been  inflicted  on  Ireland  ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  house  would  not  consent 
to  inflict  it  upon  that  country  after  the  experi- 
ence it  bad  had  of  their  lamentable  conse- 
quences in  England. 

Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
to  the  poor  laws  rose  more  out  of  the  abuse 
than  the  use  of  them.  He  declined  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  hon*  gent.'s  bill,  because  W  did 
not  know  what  the  hon.  gent  meant  by  it, 

Mr.  Jf.  FUtgerald  said,  that  although  ho 
doubted  whether  Ireland  could  ever  be  placed 
In  a  fit  condition  to  receive  a  system  of  poor 
laws,  the  house  would  be  wanting  both  In  hu- 
manity and  good  sense,  if  it  shot  its  eyes  to 
the  condition  of  tbe  Irish  poor,  most  of  whom 
were  at  the  present  moment  thrown  upon  die 
State  for  support.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  meet  their 
pressing  wants. 

Mr.  Monck  had  formerly  been  hostUe  to  the 
poor  laws,  but  declared  that  he  had  recently 
seen  cause  to  alter  his  opinion.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  poor  laws,  he  believed  that  the 
peasantry  of  England  would,  during  the  laie 
winters,  have  been  quite  as  turbulent  as  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  Imd  been. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  poor 
laws  were  introduced  into  Ireland  manufac- 
tures would  be  established,  and  capital  wo<ild 
flow  into  it.  He  was  therefore  glad  that  this 
bill  was  introduced  as  an  experiment,  and 
trusted  that  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  proposed  it 
wonld  persevere  with  it 

Leave  granted  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

EnUgraiionfrom  Ireland. 

Friday,  April  15. — Mr.  W.  Horton  rose  to 
propose  that  a  certain' sum  should  be  granted 
to  his  Migesty  tor  the  removal  of  emlgraota 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Canada.  It  was  not  tbe  intention  of 
ministers  to  propose  a  renewal  of  this  grant  on 
any  future  occasion.  He  stated  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  system  of  emigration  from 
tbe  south  of  Ireland  was  conducted  was  a 
sound  one.  The  error  of  all  former  systems 
was,  tliat  tbe  emigrant,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
colony,  was  left  without  any  means  of  inune- 
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diale  rapport.  Under  the  preaeot  tystem  that 
error  wm  avoided ;  and  every  emii^rant  miifht^ 
on  hii  arrival,  be  sure,  with  the  exercise  of 
comoMMi  indttitry,  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Govemmeot  had  received  the  most  flattering 
aecounts  of  the  racceM  which  had  attended  the 
prreent  system  so  late  as  up  to  last  Febrnary,. 
Under  these  circUBWtaacea  he  felt  justified  in 
proposing  the  present  vote.  The  undertaking 
was  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
which  might,  in  its  operation,  effect  a  partial 
benefit  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grtdtan  was  of  opinion,  that  Parliaraent 
ought  to  be  fully  informed  of  what  had  been 
the  reault  of  the  emigration  which  had  already 
taken  place,  before  they  voted  any  more  money. 

Mr.  AbercrombU  disapproved  of  the  princi- 
ple of  exporting  the  people  of  Ireland  instead 
of  finding  employment  for  them  at  home.  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  plan  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  he  thought  it  unwise  that  Go- 
vernment should  beaf  the  whole  expense  at- 
tendant upon  the  removal  of  the  emii^'ants. 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  grant,  and  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  former 
some  voted  had  been  disposed  of.  Believing 
that  to  agree  to  this  vote  would  not  only  be 
useless  but  unjust,  be  should  oppose  it ;  and  he 
thongfat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
act  in  contradiction  to  his  professions  if  he  per- 
sisted in  thus  adding  to  the  public  burdens. 

Mr,  J.  Smith  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  01'  his  bon.  friend,  he  should  support 
the  grant  of  90,0001.  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  should  thereby  rescue  a  certain  number  of 
his  fellow  subjects  from  hopeless  misery. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

Miicellaneous  Estimates. 

FaiDAT,  Mabch  18.— Mr.  GmUbum  having 
moved  a  sum  of  21,6151.  on  account,  for  the 
Protestant  charter-schools;  7,106L  on  ac- 
count, to  the  Society  for  discountenanc- 
ing Vice  in  Ireland;  23/)001«  on  account, 
to  the  Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land; 84,4781.  on  account,  to  the  Dublin 
Foundling  Hospital ;  19,7501.  on  account,  to 
the  House  of  Industry,  Asylum,  and  hospitals 
attached;  5,640Lto  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asy- 
1am, both  in  Dublin;  7,5001.  to  the  Hibernian 
Society,  for  the  support  of  soldiers'  children  ; 
1,1501.  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society ;  1,7611. 
for  the  female  Orphan  House,  Dublin ;  8,7541. 
for  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital;  83851. 
for  the  Lyiog-in-HospiUl ;  1,6631.  for  Dr. 
Sleven^s  Hospital;  8,6921.- for  the  Fever  Hos- 
piul ;  400L  for  the  Hospital  of  Inemally,  all 
in  Dublin,  &c.  &c«  and  7221.  to  Commissioners 
for  Charicable  Donations, 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  principle  of  voting 
away  such  large  sums  to  charitable  institutions 
in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  they  included 
grants  for  the  purposes  of  education,  to  the 
principle  of  which,  if  properly  applied,  he 
did  not  object ;  but  many  of  the  other  grants  he 
thsnght  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.  We  had 
as  lattitntions  similar  to  some  of  those  now 
before  the  committee, in  this  island,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  the  public  should  be  taxed  to 
sapport  them  in  Ireland.  A  great  many  of  them 
ought  to  be  reduced  altogether,  and  others 
put  upon  a  proper  footing. 

Mr.  Grattm  admitted  that  the  funds  had  in- 
creased since  the  Union ;  but  a  great  portion 
of  them  was  for  education.  The  charitable 
gnats  did  not  exceed  220/X)0l. 


Mr.  M9nck  contended,  that  the  support  gfVeli 
by  Government  to  charitable  institutioos  gene- 
rated more  mischief  than  it  relieved.  If  they 
were  to  give  lOO^OODL,  for  instance,  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  instead  of  80,4001.,  they 
would  do  nothing  more  than  give  a  bonus  to  in- 
continency  and  to  the  propagation  of  illegiti* 
mate  children  (a  laugh).  TIm  house  was  noiT 
proceeding  in  a  wrong  course,  and  that  the  best 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  abandon  It  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  OwUhwm^  en  being  urged  by  Mr.  Hume, 
•aid,  that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  any 
advtoeable  reduction,  but  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  make  any  annual  reduction:  the 
amount  of  the  grant  most  be  always  commen- 
surate with  its  necessity. 

Mr.  d  Grant  was  of  opinion,  that  though  the 
principle  of  some  of  these  grants  was  objec- 
tionable, the  reduction  of  them  ought  to  be  gra- 
dual. If  the  house  thought  It  proper  to  inter- 
fere with  the  charitable  institutions  of  Irolaad, 
be  trusted  that  it  wo^uld  take  care,  first  of  all, 
that  its  bounty  was  equally  divided  amongst 
men  of  all  religious  persuasions  In  Ireland ; 
add  next,  that  it  did  not  collect  in  Dublin  aH 
the  pauperism  and  profligacy  of  Ireland. 

The  CkaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
before  hon.  members  condemned  these  grants  to 
the  different  schools  and  -hospitals  in  Dublin  so 
loudly,  they  ought  to  consider  of  what  avail 
they  were  to  that  metropolis.  They  were  most 
of  them  established  before  the  Union,  and  were 
supported  by  the  various  noblemen  and  gentry 
who  at  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  residing 
part  of  the  year  in  Dublin.  As  the  Union  bad 
withdrawn  from  them  great  part  of  that  sup- 
port, the  Government  thought  themselves  bound 
in  a  certain  degree  to  supply  it  In  London 
these  institutions  abounded,  but  were  so  well 
supported  by  volunury  contributions,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  Government  to  give  them 
any  assistance.  But  as  far  as  any  evil  arose 
from  such  a  mode  of  expending  money,  it  was 
the  same  whether  the  money  came  from  the 
purse  of  the  public,  or  from  that  of  indivi- 
duals. Ht  would  not  withdraw  these  grants 
upon  any  abstract  objections,  because  he  knew 
that  by  doing  so,  he  should  leave  many  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  contended  that  the  efforts  made  by 
individuals  to  relieve  private  distress  in  Ire- 
land were  equal  to  those  made  by  any  indivi- 
duals in  any  European  country.  Though  Ire- 
land had  no  poor  rates— and  long  might  she 
continue  without  them  (hear,  hea^— 4ier  poor . 
were  supported  by  dispensations  of  charity » 
which  did  honour  to  the  country.- 

The  grants  were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Goulbttm  moved  the  resolution  of  grant- 
ing 19,9381.  9s.  2|d.  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Irish  linen  board. 

Mr.  Hume  strongly  objected  to  thb  wote^  In 
consequence  of  itr  principle  being  in  direct 
variance  from  that  recently  recognized  and 
acted  upon  in  commercial  affairs.  If  this  board 
were  continued,  they  would  be  called  upon  for 
similar  establidmi^ts  to  superintend  other 
branches  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  reminded  the  hon.  gent,  that 
the  linen  manufacture  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  and  this  board  was  calcu- 
lated t6  extend  its  value.  He  observedy'  also, 
that  it  gave  employment  to  the  poor^  an  6bject 
much  insisted  upon  by  hon.  gents,  opposite. ' 
r  Mr.  Pee/  reminded  the  committee,  that  this 
question  involved  a  consideration  of  feeling  as 
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wott  m  ef  policy,  9m4  oaght  not  tlwrefere  to  be 
vMwcd  OB  abitncC  coanmorcial  priociples. 
Tkt(y  Iwid  diicoanifed  the  Iririi  woollen,  and 
Mbiljitated  tint  of  liDon  i  ho  hoped,  therefore, 
|ho7  wonid  not  precipitately  withdraw  from  it 
ibis  kiad  of  sapport. 

'  Mr.  Omdm  oonplaiaed  tiiat  the  money  for 
•alarieo  for  the  Iilih  linen  board  went  chiefly 
to  the  retnfDen  of  minbtera. 

The  CkmueUtr  of  tk»  Jbrola^wr  adverted  to 
the  reduction  of  the  linen  bounties,  to  show 
.that  Qof  omment  had  not  been  asleep  at  tbeir 
posts.  Ireland  was  oalike  eonntriies  which 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  best  principles  of 
political  economy.  It  woild  be  imprudent  to 
withdraw  suddenly  those  aids  wUcn  Ireland 
had  l>een  accustomed  to  receive. 

Mr. «/.  8mUh  did  not  eapeet  that  the  pr inci- 
|deo  of  political  economy  ooald  be  enforced  in 
MHsh  a  country  as  Ireland,  and  should  therefore 
support  the  grant  His  bon.  friend  (Mn  Home) 
IM  stated,  thatont  of  seveaty-two  individuals 
copnected  with  this  board,  there  wan  not  one 
Catholic.  He  hoped  that  that  assertion  mif  ht 
pot  turn  out  to  be  entirely  accurate.  There 
wou^d  never  be  prosperity  in  Ireland  bntil 
there  was  an  end  of  religions  animosity* 

For  the  motion,  76 1.  against  it,  ll^lfaio- 

MoiinAT,  Mat  90.— On  the  resolution  for 
gnunting  4hJ6O0L  for  the  completion  of  public 
works,   > 

Mr.  ^fooM  objected  that  the  last  grant  had 
been  made  with  an  understanding  that  Govern- 
ment bad  tfelemnly.  bound' themselves  to  dis- 
continue this  expense  at  the  earliest  possible 
periodf 

Mr.  Gentfurn  said,  that  the  works  In  question 
bad  been  undertaken  when  the  country  laboured 
nnder  the  deepest  distreu  for  want  of  the 
means  of  employment  for  the  population.  The 
roads  and  buildings  were  of  considerable  use- 
fulness and  beauty  in  themselves;  but  they 
bad  a  stronger  recon^mendation  on  a  moral 
account.  By  them  the  labouring  poor  had  been 
taught  bow  to  make  the  most  of  their  Industry, 
by  working  at  piece  work,  and  the  upper 
elames  had  been  taught  the  happy  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  habit  of  paying  those 
employed  in  their  lervice  adequately.  These 
works  were  particularly  asefiii  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  the  wages  of  agricultunil  labour 
fMied  the  poor  damea 

Mr.  Qv^titm  tbongbl  that  a  stop  ought  to  be 
put  to  the  expenses  of  public  works  in  many 
of  those  counties  of  Ireland  wherein  they  had 
been  for  a  Iqng  lime  carrying  on ;  and  other 
counties  whirh  liad  not  yet  felt  the  benefit  of 
^cb  works  should  be  admitted,  in  their  turn, 
fo  participate  hi  them. 

Mr.  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  the  execution 
of  public  worHs  was  one  of  the  most  legitimate 
Objects  to  wbUh  the  public  money  conld  be 
lipplied* 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  concurred  with  thow 
who  thought  that  the  employmeni  afforded  by 
these  public  works  to  the  poor  and  labourlnr 
classes  had  done  much  to  secure  the  peace  and 
trauqailiity  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  On  tiie 
same  account  he  recommended  a  perseverance 
|n  the  same  beneficial  tystem. 

Mr.  Hnme  thought,  oa  the  contrary,  that  the 

plam  of  giving  a  share  of  the  public  money  to 

.  one  particular  dam  of  persons,  as  am  iadoea- 


faad  been  appropriate  to  tliese  purposes  hn 
Ireland  already ;  and  as  for  any  certain  good 
that  it  had  done,  it  was  his  opinhin  that  it  might 
as  well  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Banking  CompaaleM* 

T0BH>aT,  March  15.*-Slr  Ote.  0m  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
capartnerships  in  Ireland,  which  be  described 
as  a  measure  necessary  to  give  protection  to 
Ike  capital  now  rapidly  flowing  Into  Ireland 
from  this  country. 

Mr.  DowMMi  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  injo- 
riotts  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  But  that  com- 
pany owed  duties  to  the  country,  in  the  folftt- 
ment  of  wUcfa,  during  times  of  urgent  distress, 
they  had  shown  themselves  backward.  He  al- 
luded not  wily  to  their  tardiness  In  lowering 
discounts,  but  also  to  their  backwardnem  In 
net  enlarging  the  dreulation  at  a  pressing  junc- 
ture, when  that  accommodation  was  required. 
He  anticipated  great  advantages  to  the  pro- 
daetlve  powers,  the  commercial  wealth,  and 
the  revenue  t>f  Ireland,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  banking  company.  Some  such 
measure  as  that  proposed  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  although  past  experience  had 
shown  bow  direfol  were  the  haxards  of  private 
banking  la  Ireland,  Provincial  banking  wes, 
nevertheless,  rapidly  going  on,  lo  meet  the 
necessities  of  commerce. 

Sir  H,  PmmeU  agreed  in  censuring  the  in- 
difference of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  dis- 
tresses which  some  tfane  ago  prevailed  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  which  they  might  with 
ease  have  prevented.  He  complained  of  the 
inequality  of  the  existing  law  upon  the  sulyect 
as  regarded  both  England  and  Ireland. 

The  GImieeasr  of  ik$  Exchequer  had  be- 
stowed bis  foil  share  of  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  to  which  he  promised  all  the 
support  wbich  he  could  conscientiously  give. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  bis 
hen.  friend  (Mr.  Dawson),  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  might 
be  infringed  upon  because  of  some  real  or  sop- 
posed  impropriety  in  their  past  managemenL 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  contract 
with  the  Bank  of  IrelaOd  ought  to  be  strictly 
kept.    If  the  company  had  done  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  for  which  their  charter 
was  granted,  that  would  be  another  case.     It 
could  never  be  contended,  that  because  the 
legislature  might  happen  to  be  hampered  with 
an  obligation,  that  they  should  therefore  be  at 
liberty  to  violate  it  (hear,  bear.)    The  prin- 
ciples,  however,   that   had   been   advanced, 
would,  if  fully  acted  upon,  lead  to  a  violation  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland's  charter,  by  implication  at 
least,  although  they  might  not  in  specific  terms 
infringe  upon  its  absolute  expressed  conditioos. 
His  bon.  friend  had  been,  he  thought,  a  little 
severe  on  this  body.    They  might,  to  be  sure, 
have   been    in    some    degree    illibenUs    bat 
that  was  a  fiiult  which  they  commiHed  in  com- 
mon  with  most  other  commercial  bodies,  who 
generally  looked  after  their  own  advantage, 
with  rather  more  anxiety  than  ttiey  manifested 
for  the  concerns  of  others.    9acb  a  fonh,  how- 
ever, could  never  appear  to  Partiaiftent  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  justify  an  attack  upon  a  chstr* 
tered  company  of  this  nature.    I^  indeed.  It 
coald  be  shown  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had. 


meat  Urn  them  to  laboaron  public  works,  was  I  In  any  way,  violated  any  duties,  the  perform- 
W^  dgecttoaubk.    IJpwatdt  of  IfiOOfiOOL  |  ance  of  which  o»  its  part,  was  stipuhtted  in  tlio 
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condBdoM  of  it*  ciuvter,  that  factntglA  furniili 
a  proper  grouad  for  sach  an  aiUck.  Whatever 
the  imine  mi^ht  ulUnately  desire  to  do«  be  vat 
very  Mie  thoy  would  qot  forget  that  it  was  (be 
weakeatand  Aost.i^apolMw;  ttiiiut  I9  Cbe.worid 
CO  seek  to  effect  a  pu^tlci  'b^e^i  by  any.  act 
of  ponitive  iojaslice  U^ar)-*^y.  My  a«t^\\|iicb, 
wbile  it  would  bo  oppresiiivo  aiHJi  miwi  to. pri- 
vate iadiyidBfls,.cpiUd;nf.v/er'be  jasiified  as  a 
general  uraaaurf)  oa  gro|iiid^  of  puJbiic  feeUag 

Mr.  i^prjpyf  .Sleof^ponvred  in  tbiofciflg,  that 
if  tbore  w^r^  any  tbipg  in  tlie  le^rvi  qf  Uiecbar- 
ter  of  the  Qaoh~of  Ir^aiid  to  paei-Jtude  the  in- 
troduction of  ihia  or  ai^  aiioiiacbiiltlhat. would 
be  of  tiwif  f  va4i4  olgectjon  to.tbetprweni  Mo- 
tion. Jlut  wbfP  t|ie.«t»  hon»  gept,  a4ver(ed«  as 
be  mlber  seamed'  to  io^  |o  comidenibtioas  of  an 
equitable  optjare.i^  faK^Uf.  of  (Cbe;  iBilQlL».he 
Boat  beg  leave  to  quote  a  principle,  that  be 
badoftep  b^wdctmiofidedftH'  bjf. lion*  friends 
of  bin  in  tbe  Ingni  gupfe^pion  i  tbibt  wbenevor  a 
party  lat  ap^an  eqtwlab^  Ci»natro€tii»n,  be  most 
come  lato  ^p^rt  iMth  cie^n  laiiidB,>by  sbowbig 
that  be>bnd.d90O  bi»J>eM  to  f^m  lbs  eapressed 
conditipp>nf  the  ;copti;#rt<»  Bitl>  up  /to  a  very 
lale  pcfM,  wbnt  blpA  baen  tbo-condaci  of  the 
Bnak  ff  loHand  ?  It., bed  ^fiiard  those  ad- 
isancca  or  aG««MM»d^tjon^,  bftwfwer  uaexcep- 
tkoable  the  security  tendered,  oi;|losa  the  par- 
lies €«9««ni?4bftpKeae4 -to  be^epgaged  in  the 
tede  i^i  -^obiiD  ktielC,  Jf  4h«^  belonged  to 
Cork  V  Bislfaft,  for.  tfffuapl^t  or  any  of  the 
•onthen .  districts,  boffisvec  respectable  they 
■ligbCllie,  Mrtico  qmsI  establish  ao  agency  in 
Dablia  ^bMor^  they  eould  olHain  any  such  ad- 
faaces..  N09V  the  Baak  of  Iceland  did  no  busi- 
■esaat  all  of  tbia  kind  under  6-  per  cent. ;  the 
cbaiyeaf  the  DabUa  agea;ry  waa  about  1  per 
cenL  psofiB  I  apd  nUb  the  postages,  brokerage, 
St€^  the  aecoisnMMlation  to  such  parties  could 
only  bo  obtainedat  the  rate  ^nearly  7  per  cent. 
It  waa  the  iealouay  arhieb  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
lilt  at  the  L^tr^ductbHi'Of  English  capiul  and 
fapitaiisls  into  Ifela^d,<lhat  Alofie  induced  it 
to  tako  any  adverse  atepa  to  such  a  measure  as 
tbis^  .  As.  to . English  capital,  ho  did  not  augur 
all  theboBeHtawlMcb  (he  ban.  gept.  anticipated 
Irom  its  intrddnctioni  so  miioh  as  he  looked 
finrward  to  the  happie»t  results  from  the  circom- 
Btaace  of  that  English  capital  being  to  be  ma- 
~  by  English  capitalists  (hear,  bear).  Tbat 
wlBiMe  wipald  l«tr9d«C9  into  Ireland 
labits  9f  good  faith,  regularity,  and  punc- 
tuality in  busioem  ir!hicb  its  copmiercial  trans- 
actiono  at  present  stood  so  much  in  want  of. 
y paa  tjfik  principle  U  was  thitt  bo  felt  chiefly 
iwuced  to  role  for  jibe  measure. 

Mr*  TVwaf,  |n.  sapporting  the  motion,  stated 
a  &ci  that  bad /Occurred  nofr  long  ago,  tbat  went 
venr  fisr  tO'prov^  how  necessary  some  measure 
of  ^^omtiire.had  become.  A  relation  of  his 
had  a  asm  of  a  few  4iundred  pounds  to  remit  to 
Englaad. ,  ^e  bni>pcoed  to  reside  about  a  bun- 
dpadmiicaliMim  Dublin;  and  there  being  no 
prifato  :b«pk  ket^een  bam  and  the  capital, 
ihnmg^  ^bl^  ^  could  remit  the  money,  he 
«aa«baolaitfly  obliged  to  travel  with  it  in  his 


.  Jfi^X.  Fllsg^atfaaid,thatinthetimeofthe 
ntati^fSif/treme  pocuniary  distroM  and  deprecia- 
lioa  in  If^^oA^  A  .Tery  few  years  since,  the 
Hfffikii^  Ireland  •ppeared  to  be  wholly  insen- 
sible to  the  distresses  of  Monster  and  Con- 
naiight,  and  limited  its  aid  within  the  circum- 
tcribed  limit  which  had  been  spoken  ot    The 


disadvantages  under  which  the  (rado  of  Hie 
south  of  Ireland  laboured,  were  mach  In* 
creased  by  the  Bank's  refusing  to  disconnt  the 
provincial  paper,  unlem  accepted  by  some  re* 
ludent  in  DubliQ»  The  commercial  intercoorse 
betweeo  Monster  and  Dublin  was,  in  coue* 
qoence,  very.  limited^  The  chief  trade  of 
Monster  waa  with  England.  He  wunsly  snp* 
ported  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  SM^d  asserted  that  no  private  bank 
whatever,  but  the  Bank  of  Irelaod  alone,  had 
relieved  the  distresses  of  the  loatb  of  Ira- 
bind. 

Leavo  given  to  bring  In  the  bill.* 

Currency  AsttmUathn. 

TflVRsoAT,  Mat,  12. — In^a  committee  00 
the  Currency  Acts,  Mr.  WaUac»  proponed 
a  series  of  resolutions  with  a  tIow  to  as* 
similate  the  currencies  of  EoiglaBd  and 
Ireland.  He  entered  into  a  rerlew  of  the 
state  of  the  currency  in  the  two  coantriea 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  In  which  he  pointed 
out  many  of  the  practical  disadvantagoa 
of  a  want  of  assimilatioa  in  both,  fila 
otject  was  to  remedy  those  IncooTanieDces,  bjr 
equalising  the  real  and  nominal  value  of 
money  in  England  and  Ireland.  With  tUa 
view,  he  proposed  that  aftor  a  certain  periodf 
ail  pecuniary  contracts  should  be  understood 
to  be  made  as  for  English  money.  The  bill, 
however,  would  not  affect  eaisting  contraett  in 
Ireland,  which  should  be  taken  at  twelTO-tbir- 
teenths  of  English  currency.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  notes  were  now  Issuable  for  three 
years,  and  re-issuable  at  any  time  within  timt 
term  for  a  similar  period — so  as,  in  fact,  to  in- 
clude a  term  of  sis  years*  He  proposed  that 
they  should  not  be  re-iwned  after  being  onco 
paid  iato  the  Bank;  but  he  intended  to  allow 
for  the  stamps  on  the  old  notes  as  for  spoiled 
sumps.  The  new  notes  Inned  in  their  place 
would  have,  to  prevent  mistelaes,  some  dis- 
tinguishing marks  to  denote  that  th^  were  for 
such  an  amount,  British  currency.  To  prevent 
any  mi^kes,  or  confusion  that  might  arise  in 
reckonil^-  the  copper  coins  of  Ireland,  thirteen 
pence  of  which  at  present  represented  the 
value  of  a  shilling,  British  currency,  he  pro* 
posed  to  have  an  entirely  new  4H>pper  coinage* 
which  would  bring  the  twelve  pence  to  the 
value  of  one  shilling  British;  and  in  order 
that  no  person  might  plead  ignorance  of  the 
act,  be  would  propose  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  which  would  give  it  the  utmost  pub- 
^  licity.  He  should  so  arrange  the  details  of  the 
measure,  as  not  to  affect  the  forty  shilllpg  free- 
holds in  Ireland. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  witbont  dla^ 
sent.f 

Butter  Trade. 

TuFSDAT,  March  15.— Sir  H,  FamM  said, 
be  should  have  contented  himself  with  merely 
moving  for  all  copies  of  memorials  that  bad 
been  presented  to  the  Treasury,  relating  to 
this  trade,  if  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
this  subject  had  excited  In  that  part  of  Ireland 
with  which  be  was  connected,  had  not  appeared 
to  require  a  few  observations  upon  the  matter 
The  batter-trade  formed  an  export  of  the  an- 

*  6  Geo.  I V.  Cap.  4«. 
t  6  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  79. 
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mial  Taltttt  of  aboaC  3,000,0001.,  or  700,000 
casks  of  batter  (bear,  hear).  This  trade  was 
principally  carried  oo  by  a  i^reat  oomber  of 
WBall  farmers  and  merchants.  In  the  year 
1812,  the  trade  was  unfortnnatf  ly  pot  under  a 
number  of  very  vexatious  and  miscbievous  re- 
gulations, specified  in  an  act  of  Parliament 
then  passed.  Other  acts  had  been  made  be- 
fore of  a  prejudicial  nature  in  themselves,  but 
they  bad  not  been  enforced.  In  1818  a  bill 
was  introduced — notwithstanding  his  utmost  op- 
position, and  the  necetsity  he  felt  himself  under 
of  repeatedly  dividing  the  bouse  upon  it, 
which  subjected  the  butter  trade  to  a  whole 
series  of  such  vexatious  regulations,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  were  these :  that  e?ery  cask 
of  butter  should  be  sold  in  a  public  market; — 
Aat  a  public  officer,  called  a  taster,  should 
taste  all  the  butters  brought  to  market  (a 
laugh),  and  mark  their  respective  qualities. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  if  the 
taster  chose  to  mark  a  cask  '*  second  quality**' 
he  diminished  its  value  as  much  as  ten  shiiiinfrs 
per  cwt.  If  he  marked  it  <«  third  quality,** 
he  reduced  it  five  shillings  per  cwt  more.  Now 
fentlemen  would  observe  how  serious  a  ditfe- 
rence  this  must  make  in  the  price  of  a  cask, 
which  on  the  average  was  about  four  pounds 
sterling.  They  would  see,  too,  what  a  dange- 
rous power  this  was  to  vest  in  any  officer, 
whose  office,  too,  hardly  any  respectable  per- 
son could  be  found  to  take.  No  less  than 
700,000  casks  must  annually  undergo  this  ope- 
ration of  tasting  (a  laugh).  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  describe  to  the  house  the  extent  to 
which  corruption  and  practical  oppression  took 
place  under  a  system  thus  requiring  every  cask 
of  butter  to  be  publicly  tasted  by  the  tasters  (a 
laugh).  Upon  this  tasting  there  was  a  fee  of 
two  pence  per  cask,  which  two  pence  the  mer- 
chant or  factor  deducted  from  the  proceeds  in 
his  account-sales,  and  undertook  to  recover 
•gain  of  the  buyer.  But  under  various  pre- 
tences of  weighing,  branding,  &c.,  this  charge 
occasionally  rose  to  five  pence,  seven  pence, 
eleven  pence,  and  even  as  high  as  five-and- 
twenty  pence  per  cask  (hear) — a  loss  which 
the  poor  farmer,  on  whose  account  it  was  sold, 
had  to  sustain.  There  was  an  officer,  also,  ap- 
pointed under  the  act,  to  mark  and  brand  on 
the  casks  their  capacity  and  weight.  But  he 
had  discovered,  from  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
officer,  whose  duty  was  to  brand  the  ca«ks,  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  interested  parties,  and  left 
his  brands  in  the  hands  of  the  coopers  them- 
selves (hear).  In  short,  both  in  this  manner, 
and  in  respect  to  the  weighing  in  the  market, 
the  greatest  corruption  prevailed  in  the 
markets  in  Ireland.  He  trusted  therefore,  tliat 
the  treasury  had  already  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  course  they  would  take  in  respect  to 
this  important  subject,  after  the  memorial 
which  had  been  already  presented  to  them,  und 
•specially  after  the  notice  which  bad  been 
given  by  the  hon.  member  for  London  to  intro- 
duce a  'bill  for  Che  better  regulation  of  this 
trade. 

Mr.  CkarUf  Grant  thought  the  hon.  bart.  bad 
-stated  quite -enough  to  convince  the  house,  that 
the  pretient  regulations  of  this  important  trade 
had  led  only  •to  fraud  and  collusion.  They  had 
4ieen,  asmi;;fathave  been  •expected,  discovered 
to  lie  qiiito  inefficient  for  the  purposes  which 
tht'^  were  intended  to  ciTeci,  and  bad  been  pro- 


ductive of  much  mitehief  that  had  never  been 
anticipated.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  these  regulations  were  of  a  piece  with 
the  system  of  marking  and  branding  the  Irish 
linens,  which  had  been  so  utterly  ineffectual  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  that  trade  (hear). 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  entire  concurrence 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  rt.  hon.  gent. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  laws  About  branding  the 
linens  of  Scotlan.l,  its  trade  in  that  manufac- 
ture had  very  much  improved  (hear,  hear); 
and  he  wished  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Ire- 
land could  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  a  similar 
experiment,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  at* 
tended  with  results  equally  beneficial. 

Mr.  Damscm  hopecf,  that  in  the  interference 
with  the  trading  interest  of  Ireland,  the  linen 
trade,  which  vras  going  on  in  an  extremely 
gratifying  manner,  would  be  suflTered  to  remain 
as  it  was. 

Mr.  M,  Pittgeraid  argued,  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  formn  altemtlon  In  the  act 
of  1818.  By  one  of  its  clauses,  butter  could 
not  be  sent  to  the  Cork  market,  except  in  a 
firkin  which  had  been  made  in  Cork.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  whole  province  of  Mim- 
ster  must  have  firkins  manufiutured  in  Cork,  if 
it  were  intended  that  the  butter  manufactured 
in  the  different  districts  should  be  sent  to  Hm 
Qork  market 

Sir  H.  Prnnetl  contended  that  it  was  eaes- 
tially  necessary  to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  th^ 
subject  He  should  fail  in  doing  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  impress  on  ministers  the  necessity  of 
granting  relief  to  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of 
people  in  Ireland  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
present  system.  Those  persons  in  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, and  Dublin,  who  supported  the  present 
system,  were  interested  individuals,  who  de- 
rived large  incomes  from  weighing  butter.  As 
interested  parties,  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
received  very  cautiously.  The  ex  toting  mea- 
sure was  carried  by  the  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland 
for  1812.  It  was  an  act  of  Government;  and 
(■bvernment  having  iinposed  on  the  country 
this  extensive  system  of  corruption  and  op- 
pression, it  was  the  duty  of  hto  mi^esty's 
ministers  to  remove  immediately  this  obnox- 
ious measure  (hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.— The  sub- 
ject was  again  mentioned  on 

FaiDAT,  April  82,  when  Sir  G.  HU!  was  of 
opinion  that  no  new  measure  should  be  adopted 
respecting  this  trade  without  a  serious  and  ex- 
tended inquiry. 

Sir  J.  Newport  had  no  objection  to  inquiry  ; 
but  in  his  opinion  it  ought  not  to  take  place 
till  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  If 
the  examination  were  now  set  on  foot,  it  would 
have  a  great  eflTect  on  the  exportation  of  but- 
ter. Day  after  day  the  price  of  that  article 
would  be  iufiurnced  by  the  evidence  given,  or 
the  statements  made  before  the  house.  ' 

Sir  /#.  Pamdl  said,  that  the  corrupt  prac- 
tJcei  carried  on  under  the  Butter  Act  were  a 
most  severe  infliction  on  poor  and  industrious 
people.  And  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
inquiry  should  not  commence  now.  This  was 
but  the  S2d  of  April,  and  en  the  18th  day  of 
May  labt  year,  a  coomiittee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  slate  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  Chrmni  was  quite  ready  to  go  Into  In 
quiry  on  the  subject 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotch  Judicature. 

LORDS,  Monday,  Feb.  7.— The  Lord  Chan- 
€§ilw  called  to  their  lordsbips'  recollection  a 
bill  for  regulating  the  judicature  of  Scotland, 
which  had  passed,  that  bouse  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session.  Before  that  bill  was  brought 
lo,  a  commission  of  inquiry  had  been  appoint- 
ed.  The  commissioners  were  selected  from 
UBong  the  persons  best  qualified  and  able  to 
give  information  on  the  subject  A  report  was 
made  by  the  commission  to  the  house,  and  a 
-biil  conformable  to  tlie  recooNnendations  of  the 
report  was  introduced  and  passed,  and  sent 
down  to  the  other  house,  where  it  received 
considerable  amendments  in  consequence  of 
some  Scotch  publications  on  the  subject.  It 
was  Dot'thottgfat  consistent  with  their  lordships' 
dignity  to  adopt  the  amendments  made  on  such 
authority,  and  the  bill  was  lost.  He  intended, 
therefore,  to  bring  in  a  new  bill  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  last  session,  and  if 
any  further  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  bill  might  undergo  alterations  when 
before  their  lordships*  committee^ — On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  his  lordship  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  was  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lut  session.  It 
waa  read  a  fint  time. 

TnuRSDAT,  Fbb.  24.— The  Lord  ChanctOor 
noTed  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
after  stating  the  grounds  of  the  measure  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, observed,  that  if  their  lordships  should 
find  the  nature  of  jury  trial  so  completely  un- 
derstood as  to  warrant  a  change,  tbey  would 
have  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  farther 
extended,  or  remain  in  its  present  state.  It 
was  important  for  their  lordships  to  cdosider 
whether  the  bill  should  be  perpetual  or  tem- 
porary :  if  temporary,  sufficient  time  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  jury 
trial.  In  proposing  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  this  day,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  iu 
commitment  on  Monday  next. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  and  was 
ordered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

FniDAV,  March  4.— The  Lord  Chanetllor 
having  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed. 

The  Barl  of  LuuderdaU  proposed  a  clause, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  cause  all  the  acts  of 
Mdernnt  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  be  present- 
ed to  both  houses  of  Parliament 

The  clause  being  inserted,  the  bill  was  re- 
^  pteted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Scotch  Juries, 

MoiroAT,  Feb.  8S. — Lord  MehiUa  rose,  pnr- 
ssant  to  the  notice  he  had  given  of  his  inten- 
tioo  to  introduce  a  bill  for  better  regulating 
the  mode  of  choosing  juries  in  Scotland.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships, 
that  en  more  than  one  occasion  when  a  bill  for 
altering  the  present  manner  of  choosing  Scotch 
juries  was  formerly  before  the  house,  he  bad 
objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  complexity  and 
inefficiency  of  the  proposed  remedy.  The 
machinery  of  the  bill  brought  from  the  Com- 
^  was  very  inccmvenienty  even  more  incon- 


venient than  that  now  in  use.  At  that  time  he 
had  stated  that  he  would,  with  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  pemons  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, undertake  to  prepare  a  bill,  having  the 
same  object  as  that  which  had  been  rejected. 
This  bill  he  had  now  the  honour  to  tender 
to  their  lordships.  As  to  the  allerationll, 
in  the  fintt  place,  their  lordiihips  were  aware 
that  at  the  Union  the  law  of  high  treason  was  an- 
similated  throngboot  Great  Britain ;  but  though 
the  law  on  this  subject  was  the  same  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  it  had  been  found  difficult  to 
render  the  mode  of  choosing  the  jury  exactly 
alike.  In  England  assizes  were  held  in  each 
county,  but  in  Scotland  the  circuits  were  held 
for  districts,  consisting  generally  of  four  coun- 
ties. He  therefore  meant  to  propose,  that  in 
cases  of  high  (reason  the  lists  of  grand  and  pejtty 
jurors  should  be  returned  from  districtsi,  and 
not  from  counties.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  in  regard  to  ordinary  trials, 
that  the  assize  in  Scotland  was  not  at  ail  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  Tiie 
prisoner  received  a  list  of  the  names  from 
which  his  jury  was  struck  fifteen  days  before 
trial;  and  he' proposed,  in'  addition  to  this,  to 
make  the  mode  or  selecting  the  jury  more  con- 
formable to  the  practice  of  this  country  ;  the 
choosing  of  juries,  which  was  now  left  to  the 
judge,  he  proposed  to  effect  by  ballot,  leaving 
both  to  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor  an  equal 
right  of  challenge. 
The  bill  was  then  read  the  first  time. 


COMMONS,  MoivDAT,  April  18.— On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch 
Juries  bill,  in  this  house, 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  the  bill  before  fb«^ 
house'was  for  the  purpose  of  effectini^  on  al- 
teration in  the  e:<i8ting  law,  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated for  (he  last  five  years.  He  could  not^ 
however,  fail  to  remark  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  learned  lord  opposite,  who  bad  sofreonent- 
ly  opposed  the  measure,  he  was  himself  now 
about  to  introduce.  Late  as  was  the  period  at 
which  it  was  introduced,  he  hailed  it  with  great 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Hume  rocommended  that  some  clause 
should  be  introduced  to  simplify  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  qualification  for  special  jurors,  and 
for  employing  them  on  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
trials. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  that  the  main  object 
of  the  bill,  which  had  been  framed  with  great 
tniuble  and  care,  was  to  provide  an  impartial 
jury  for  all  cases  which  sboilld  come  on  to  be 
tried.  With  reference  to  the  various  classes  of 
society,  and  the  interests  which  were  connect- 
ed with  them,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  do  atvay  with  the  difference  between  com- 
mon and  special  juries  (  but  their  attendance 
and  impartiality  had  been  amply  secured  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  claimed  on  be- 
half of  the  persons  by  whom  this  bill  had  been 
prepared,  credit  for  the  fair  and  honest  manner 
in  which  it  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Aborcrombie  said,  that  the  credit  of  this 
measure,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  think  very  hi^ly  of  it,  belonged 
wholly  to  his  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Kennedy).  His 
hon.  friend,  when  he  first  proposed  it,  was 
called  a  dangerous  innovator ;  and  yet  now  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  found  to  go  wmch  furthor 
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Uan  bU  koB.  friend  tiail  Inteoded.  He  bad  bow  in 
his  powewion  a  letter  ofihe  Ixtrd  Advocate  ad- 
dressed to  the  Scutch  freeholders,  in  which  they 
were  warned  against  the  object  of  this  measure. 
He  therefore  wiidied  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land might  learn  from  the  circumstances  that 
otteoded  it  that  the  Scotch  freeholders  did  not 
representtbeinterestsof  that  people,  but  thai 
if  tbe  people  would  persevere  in  a  good  cause, 
without  being  alarmed  either  by  the  denwicia- 
tion  of  the  learned  lord,  or  of  those  asemben  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  tlie  interests  of  the 
landholders  of  Scotland,  they  qiust  ultlmalely 
succeed.  He  had  no  doubt  that  very  great  be- 
nefits would  result  to  Scotland  from  tbe  pre- 
sent bUI. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  9  ami 
ordered  to  be  committed  00  Friday  next.   . 


Parttifrship  SocieUes. 

Wbdw ESDAT,  June  S2.— Tbe  Lord  Advocate 
moved  the  third  reading  of  tbe  Partnership  So- 
cieties bill. 

Mr.  J.  P.  GraA<,  alluding  to  the  very  tUn 
state  of  the  house,  wished  the  third  reading  to 
be  postponed. 

The  Lord  jidvocaU  was  >ery  sorry  to  prem 
tbe  measure,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  lo 
Scotland  on  the  morrow  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  J,  P.  Orant  contended  that  tbe  bill  had 
been  brought  in,  without  any  thing  like  due 
consideration :  its  preamble  recited  that  to  be 
true,  which,  in  fact,  was  manifestly  false ;  and 
declared  tlmt  to  be  law  which  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  recent  case  had 
declared  not  to  be  law.  Without  meaning 
to  employ  unnecessarily  strong  language, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  it  would  bold  up  this  boose  to  absolute  ri- 
dicule. Now  the  bill  set  forth,  that  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  partnerships  or  commercial  associa- 
tions of  individuals  might  sue  and  be  sued  in 
respect  of  debts,  bonds,  4c.  in  the  name  of  the 
firm :  but  when  he  last  addressed  tbe  bouse,  he 
had  showed  that  so  far  fh»m  this  being  the  case, 
decbions  of  tbe  courts  of  session  in  Scotland 
bad  repeatedly  held  that  such  partnerships 
could  neither  so  sue  nor  be  sued.  Indeed, 
the  following  part  of  the  preamble  stated 
*^  that  doubts  had  arisen,  &c/*  and  the  ground 
of  (hose  doubts  was  described  to  be  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  entertain  any  ques- 
tion on  appeal  in  cases  whereia.  tbe  parties  had 
sued  in  the  names  of  the  partnership. 

The    Lord  Adooeate    begged    the    learned 

Sent  would  understand  that  he  was  called  to 
cotland  by  public  duty,  not  by  private  con- 
Tenience.  He  must  contend  that  by  the  well* 
known  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  bad  existed  for  up- 
wards of  100  years,  partnerships  might  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  secretary  1  and  by  an  act 
of  tbe  Scottiah  Parliament  in  1081,  that  was  ex- 
pressly stated  and  provided*  Authority,  too, 
was  given  by  the  same  law  to  record  bUls  of 
exdmnge,  in  further  extensioB  of  the  principle 
that  partnerships  might  sue  and  be  sued.  The 
records  of  Parliament  would  show  innumerable 
instances  of  appeals  carried  on  in  the  names  of. 
such  joint  partDorsUps.  He  woo  Id  further  ob^ 
•erve  to  his  learned  Mend,  that  this  was  not  a  de- 
claratory but  a  profpective  bill.  As  to  tbe  cnse 
before  the  House  of  Louis  which  had  been  Al- 
luded to,  no  decision  had  yet  been  come  to  in 


respect  of  if,  and  therefore  it  could  prove  b»« 
thing,  for  his  learned  friend's  argument.  The 
measure  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  ta 
the  commercial  interest  of  Scotland  1  and  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  they  would  be 
excessively  alarmedrif  they  lieard  that  tbe  ques- 
tion had  been  made  any  matter  of  dovbt 

Mr.  T%oim9M  Pf^Isow,  though  not  connected 
with  the  rountrv  in  question,  readily  support- 
ed the  biti  t  and  be  was  so  convinced  of  iu  be- 
neficial tendency,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  sec 
a  similar  measure  Introduced  into  our  owo 
commercial  law. 

Mr.  Scarlett  would  be  sorry  to  see  any  such 
thing  introduced  into  (he  law  of  England  1  for 
it  would  lead  in  its  operation  Co  a  great  deal  of 
fraud  (hear).  For  if  all  partners  in  a  partner- 
ship were  able  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
tbe  firm,  what  would  be  the  cendidon  of  a  de- 
fendant, Hbo  hiving  been  proceeded  against  hj 
all  of  them,sliotttd  have  judgnHent  InUsfitvour? 
How  would  he  be  able  to  recover  his  costs  ?  It 
was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  no  such  measure 
would  be  engrafted  upon  the  law  of  England. 
As  to  tbe  bill  itself,  he  must  be  Allowed  to  say 
that  it  was  clearly  a  decfaratory  bill. 

Mr.  Baring  was  sorry  that  tbe  matter  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  digested  before  its 
introduction  in  this  shape.  Tbe  learned  lord  had 
intimated  that  in  Scotland  If  wits  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  could  not  be  dispen^d  with ;  a 
learned  friend  of  his  had  just  declared,  that  he 
should  be  sorry  to  have  It  introduced  into  the  law 
of  England,  because  it  would  be  productive  of 
fraud  \  and  that  observation  was  cheered  by 
the  learned  Attorney-General.  Now  ift  as 
he  himself  believed,  this  would  be  a  bene* 
flclal  measure  for  one  part  of  the  empire, 
why  would  it  not  also  for  another  ?  He  con- 
curred with  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilson)  in 
wishing  to  see  a  similar  provision  introduced 
into  our  law.  This  was  another  instance  in 
which  lawyers  had  shown  that  thev  were  not 
the  best  judges  of  what  laws  would  he  most  be* 
neflcial  for  merchants  (a  laugh).  In  Ireland 
an  old  law  existed,  autborisiBg  individuals  to 
form  partnerships  with  a  limited  fesponsibUityi 
but  in  England  tbe  matter  remained  in  a  state 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
the  Uwyers  considered  to  be  tbe  perfection  of 
all  law  (a  laugh).  Against  iSmt  present  bill, 
however,  he  was  disposed  to  vote,  for  one  of 
the  reasons  thAt  seemed  to  h*ve  iotfhced  hi« 
hon. friend  (Mr.  Wilson)  to  sUppott  It— nhmely, 
(hat  it  did  notappiyltfalt  parts  of  th«  ttnited 
kingdom. 

The  Attomfy^Otmeral  said.  It  had  been  con- 
sidered by  those  who  lnt^dBc*ed  this  bill,  that 
they  were  proceeding  upon  what  was  la#,  and 
had  been  considered  to  be  law  in  Sctftlafid  for 
100  years  and  upwards.  At  the  suggestion  of 
some  commercial  men,  he  himself  had  lately  en* 
tertained  some  thoughts  of  pro|iosing  a  similar 
measure  in  respect  to  England  1  but  when  be 
came  to  look  more  carefully  at  Its  nec^sshry 
operation  in  this  coifntry,  and  to  coniider  bow 
wide  a  difference  the  very  exiatence  of  sttch  a 
court  as  the  CouH  of  Chancery  made  betw^ien 
the  two  kingdoms  in  respect  of  the  expcdieihey 
of  such  a  law  (which  court  Seotfland  did  ttbt 
possess),  he  was  convinced  that  It  was  Mt  ad- 
visable to  introduce  any  such  measdre  into 
the  Ufr  of  England.  The  present  bill  was  not 
declarafovy  t  it  did  not  Establish  any  new  prin* 
ciple «  but  was  brought  in  for  Hie  purpose  oplyr 
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of  ranMiviiig  any  donbtt  about  that  which  was 
alrtatf  J  law  in  Beotlaad. 
llie  biTl  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 

Scotch  Peers. 

LORdS,  Monday,  March  7.— Lord  Jfcl- 
wOU  rote,  portuant  to  the  notice  he  bad  given, 
to  propose  to  their  lordaliipean  importaot  mra- 
aare  retpecting  the  privileges  of  some  of  their 
own  body.  Tberq  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
state  what  the  law  was  with  regard  to  peers  in 
this  countiy,  as  that  ma«t  be  woil  known  to 
their  lordsoips.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
law  was  different.  The  Scotch  peers  bad,  as 
peer*,  the  same  privileges  as  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  hot  their  situation  was  afiecto 
cd  by  the  act  of  union.  Subsequently  to  this, 
aa  act  had  passed,  regulating  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  trials  of  peers,  but  this  act  was  am^ 
bigaoos.  Some  other  act,  later  than  this,  had 
made  an  alteration  In  the  law  relative  to  high 
treason.  The  law  of  England  •  as  to  treason 
had  l»een  extended  to  Scotland,  but  without  the 
machinery  of  the  English  law  it  was  ioappli- 
cable  and  ineffective.  The  trials  for  high  trea> 
son  wldch  toolL  place  in  1715  and  1743  were 
bad,  be  believed,  on  impeacbmeotsby  the  house 
of  Commons.  Though,  in  case  of  treason,' the 
law  mig^ht  now  be  sufficiently  clear,  for  ordi- 
nary cases  no  provision  had  been  mad^  i  Par- 
liament had  not  stated  what  the  law  was,  and  he 
wished  to  luiye  a  Committee  appointed  to  And 
ont  wbat  it  was|  and  if  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary, to  propose  some  measure  to  their  lord- 
rfiipa.  uU  lordship  concluded  by  moving  ftir 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  law  as  it  applied  to  Peers  of  Scotland. 

Lord  HQttand  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  ex- 
tended to  offences  which  were  not  political. 
^nmi  all  he  had  heard  and  read  on  the  sOlject, 
he  waa  convinced  that  the  laws  of  Scotland  very 
moch  reqalred  to  be  looked  into  by  their  lord- 
Aipa. 

TriaU  in  Scotland. 

COMMONS, TaoasDAT,  Mat  6.— Mr.  J.  P. 
Qrmd  iwfved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
nnd  anend  the  eaiiting  law  respecting  wrong- 
ana  impriaoimieat,  and  deiaya  of  trials  in  Scot- 
land. The  learned  gent,  said  it  must  be  evi- 
dent.that  it  would  be  better  that  all  the  laws  on 
t|ds.  subject  sbonld  be  coosprehended  in  one 
act,  rather  than  spread,  as  they  now  were,  in  a 
variety  of  acts  over  the  whole  statute  book*  It 
was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  the  Scotch 
law  waa  extremely  ddfectivo  on  these  points. 
Nothiag  eottid  bo  more  ahsurd,  than  that  the 
ilihabitants  of  one  end  of  the  country  should 
live  nnderooe  system  of  laws,  so  vitally  affbcf* 
ioa  their  interests^  while  the  iababitanis  of  (he 
ofber  end  should  liv«  under  a  differetit  system. 
He  coald  assure  the  learned  lord  op|M>site  (the 
Lard  Advocate)  that  it  was  aot  his  iotenilon  to 
iviarfere  with  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate. 
Bis  objcels  were  principally  ihestf  irf-flrst, 
to  throw  greater  responsihillty  on  the  magis* 
trateain  granting  warrants  for  the  a|^rehen- 
rfoo  of  criasiaala;  next,  to  give  an  sMarged 
power  to  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts, 
for  tiie  bettor  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
Ibesntgecti  also,  to  remove  doubts  and  dlffi- 
cultlis  vbare  they  existed;   and  lastly*  to 


place  the  poor  man  oo  the  same  feotisf  aa 
the  rich,  with  respect  to  trials.  The  !eame<|' 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the 
bouse  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  law«  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  its  amendment  He 
added,  that  if  the  house  should  allow  the  bill  to 
be  brought  in,  he  would  propose  that  a  distant 
day  should  be  appointed  for  its  second  reading, 
in  order  that  'it  should  in  the  mean  tisse  bis 
printed  and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  for  the  par« 
pose  of  being  submitted  to  the  law  auttioritiaf 
of  that  country  for  their  opinion. 

The  Lord  JdvwaU  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bringing  in  the  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  great  caution  should  be 
observed  ia  interferinr  with  a  law  which  had 
existed  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and 
which  might  be  considered  the  haheat  corpu9 
act  of  Scotland.  The  learned  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
advantages  of  the  present  law,  and  contended 
that  the  act  of  1701  afforded  a  greater  pnn 
tection  to  the  people  of  Scotland  agaiast 
wrongous  imprisonment,  than  was  afforded  to 
the  people  of  England  by  the  kabeaa  corfu$ 
act.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  learaed 
friend  would  bring  in  his  bill  rather  for  the 
amendment  than  the  repeal  of  the  present  law« 
as  the  word  **  repeal*'  might  excite  soma  alarm 
among  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  changes 
which  tM  bill  of  his  learned  friend,  would 
introduce  into  the  law  of  Scotland  would 
cfeuse  all  the  criminals  of  that  country  to  be 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  and  would  so  create  aa 
annual  expense  of  15,0001.  or  20,0001.,  without 
conferring  any  benefit  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Grani  said,  that  he  would  comply  with 
the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
and  would  alter  the  title  of  his  hill  from ''  a  bill 
10  repeal,"  to  ^  a  bill  to  amend,*'  the  act  of 
1701. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  In  the  bilL 

Shooting  and  Stabbing  Bitt. 

MoWDAT,  JvHB  90.— On  the  motion  for  the 
diird  reading  of  the  above  bill, 

Mr.  J,  P.  Qmi  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  extension  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  act  to 
Scotland  I  but  the  bill  now  before  the  house 
went  a  great  deal  farther,  and  created,  in  the 
last  clause,  quite  a  new  law.  It  enacted,  that 
if  any  one  threw  vitriolic  acid  on  the  person  of 
another,  for  tlie  purpose  of  doing  him  bodily 
harm,that  actshould  he  deemed  a  capital  offeace. 
This  provision  was  introduced  bi  consequence 
of  certain  proceedings  that  had  recently  taken 
place  in  Scotland.  Vitriolic  acid.  It  appeared, 
had  been  thrown  on  the  clothes,  and  sometimes 
on  the  pertous,  of  individuals,  who  refused  to 
join  the  workmen  in  their  unlawful  proceed- 
ings. It  was  undoubtedly  fit  that  tUs  practice 
should  be  put  down;  but  the  way  to  put  it 
down  was  not  by  enacting  a  penalty  at  which 
the  minds  of  the  public  revolted,  and  swellings 
on  account  of  local  outrages,  the  list  of  capi- 
tal punishments  in  a  code,  already  the  most 
sangoinarv  la  Europe.  In  legislating  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  house  ou|^t  always  to 
endeavoar  to  carry  the  public  mind  along  with 
them.  There  was,  too,  a  strange  anomaly  la 
this  MIL  By  Lord  Ellenberough's  act  It  waa 
provided,  that  if  A.  fired  a  pistol  with  intent  to 
>  kill  or  malm  B.  and  in  doing  so  missed  ids  ob» 
.  ject,  and  killed  or  mainsd  C  be  diottid  be  sub* 
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jected  to  the  penalty  of  death,  just  ai  if  he  bad 
•ucceeded  id  his  original  iDtenlion.  But  here. 
If  A.  threw  Vitriolic  acid  on  B.  and  deprived 
C.  of  Bight,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty, 
since  it  was  only  the  act  coupled  with  the  in- 
tent, and  not  the  iulent  alone,  that  was  po- 
Dished  ;  he  believed  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  the  criminal  legislation  of  any  country  that 
the  intention  to  commit  a  crime  was  only  made 

Sunishable  provided  that  intenlion  took  efiert 
[e  should  therefore  move  the  third  reading  this 
day  six  months. 

'  The  Lord  Advocate  said,  there  was  no 
nan  more  unwilling  than  he  was  to  eitend 
the  penal  code  of  the  country;  and  he  was 
sure,  if  gentlemen  connected  with  Glasgow 
were  then  present,  they  would  state  the  fact, 
that  for  three  years  past  he  had  refused  all  ap- 
plications to  resort  to  the  present  measure. 
But  the  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time  compelled 
him,  however  relyctantly,  to  legislate  on  this 
■ubject:  and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
be  could  not  devise  ao  adequate  remedy  for 
this  evil  if  this  clause  were  not  introduced. 
Much  informatioD  would  be  found  on  (his  sub- 
ject in  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
on  the  combination  laws.  He  then  held  in  hisi 
hand  two  certificates  from  Dr.  Corkendale,  of 
Glasgow,  detailing  the  deplorable  .state  to 
which  two  workmen  had  been  reduced,  who 
were  taken  to  the  infirmary  in  consequence 
of  vitriolic  acid  having  been  thrown  in  their 
faces.  Several  persons  were  tried  for  this 
offence^  and  iientenced  to  transportation,  but 
that  punishment  had  not  the  eflect  of  diminish- 
ing the  crime.  He  could  assure  the  house  that 
he  had  been  recommended  to  introduce  this 
measure,  not  only  by  the  magistrates,  but  by 
the  workmen  themselves.  Every  clause  0f 
Lord  KUenbqrough*s  act  applied  to  this  case. 
If  a  man  were  cut  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
a  sharp  instrument,  he  was  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  for  the  act ;  and  surely  there 
could  be  no  compaiison  between  a  slight  injury 
of  that  kind,  and  the  misery  which  an  indivi- 
dual must  suffer  when  vitriolic  acid  was  thrown 
in  bis  face.  The  man  who  inflicted  a  wound, 
might  have  had  the  kuife  in  his  hand,  by  chance 
at  the  moment ;  but  when  vitriolic  acid  was 
flung  on  an  individual,  it  must  have  been  pur- 
chased for  that  diabolical  purpose.  If  this 
clause  were  thrown  out,  he  would  withdraw 
the  bill  altogether.  In  cases  of  shooting  and 
stabbing,  the  probability  was,  that  the  person 
iiyured.  or  some  passing  individual,  could  give 
evidence  as  to  the  hand  that  inflicted  the 
wound  I  but  where  vitriolic  acid  was  made 
use  of,  such  precautions  were  taken  as  render^ 
ed  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  evidence. 
It  did  not  however  follow,  that  though  the  of. 
fence  was  capital,  that  capital  punishment 
would  always  follow  its  conmiission.  His 
learned  friend  must  know  that  a  discretionary 

Sower  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge, 
feither  was  it  intended  that  this  shonld  be  a 
permanent  measure.  It  was  meant  to  confine 
it  to  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  hoped  the  necessity  for  it  would  have 
ceased. 

Mr.  Peel  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  moral 
chacacter  of  the  people  that  the  bill  sboald  be 
temporary. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  forbearance  shown 
by  the  learned  lord  when  he  was  called  on  to 
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legislate  on  this  subject  did  him  tiie  greatest 
credit  (bear);  and  any  bon.  member  who 
looked  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  combination  laws,  would  s^e  that 
the  best  possible  results  had  been  attained  bjr 
that  forbearance  (bear). 

Mr.  J.  P.  Chani  said,  as  this  was  to  be  « 
temporary  measure,  be  was  willing  to  with- 
draw his  opposition.  The  bill  was  then  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 

FOREIGN  DEPENDENCIES. 

Colonial  Trade  Bill. 

COMMONS,  MoWDAY,  March  91.  — The 
honse  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  the  Acts  3rd  Geo.  IV.  cap.  44  and 
46,  on  the  American  and  West  India  Trade, 

Mr.  Huskiss&n  said,  although  the  resolutions 
with  which  he  should  conclude  his  speech  were 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
in  His  Majesty *s  speech,  and  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  house,  in  respect  to  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  commerce ;  he  was  afraid 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  tres- 
pass, more  at  lengt  than  he  could  wish,  upon' 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee.  Considering 
the  many  important  interests  that  might  be  af- 
fected, the  alarms  that  might  possibly  be  ex- 
cited, the  predilections  that  might  be  awakened, 
the  prejudices  that  might  be  roused,  by  the 
measures  be  was  about  to  propose,  be  was  sura 
the  committee  would  forgive  him,  if  he  dwelt 
upon  explanations  and  statements,  which  might, 
otherwise,  appear  to  be  uncalled  for.  He 
could  assure  the  committee  that  if  he  were 
about  to  recommend  alterations  at  variance  with 
the  ancient  sentiments  of  this  countr} ,  in  respect 
to  colonial  policy  and  trade,  it  was  not  because 
he  considered  the  views  of  our  ancestors  as  ne- 
cessarily erroneous,  or  that  innoyation  mast 
necessarily  be  improvement;  but  it  was  be- 
cause the  circumstances  and  state  of  the  world, 
in  which  he  had  to  examine  colonial  interests, 
had  changed  t  and  it  became  them  as  practical 
statesmen,  to  deal  with  those  interests  with  a 
reference  to .  that  change.  It  is  only  in  that 
sense,  and  with  that  qualification,  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovator.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  principles^ 
where  circumstances  did  not  call  for  their  ap- 
plication)  feeling,  as  he  did,  from  no  saiall  ex- 
perience in  public  business — and  every  day  con- 
firmed that  feeling — how  mnch,  in  the  vast  and 
complex  Interests  of  this  country,  all  general 
theories,  however  incontrovertible  in  the  ab- 
stract, requ fared  to  be  weighed  with  a  calm  cir- 
cumspection, to  be  directed  by  a  temfserate 
discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  society,  with  a  careful  hand, 
and  a  dne  regard  to  ttie  estaUishmenta  and  in- 
stitntions  which  had  grown  np  under  those  r^ 
lations.  It  was  under  these. impressions,  that 
he  intended  this  evening  to  request  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  system  of  our 
commercial  policy  in  respect  to  o/vr  colooieL 
It  must  be  well  known  to  every  gentleman  that 
the  long  established  policy  of  all  the  European 
powers  possessing  colonies  In  the  New  Worlds 
and  of  this  conntry  among  the  rest,  was  that  of 
an  entire  and  rigid  exclusion  of  those  colonies 
from  all  commercial  intercourse,  except 
with  the  mother  country.  To  uphold  this 
exdusiony    and    to   forbid    ail    snch   inter- 
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of   tiM    Tery  essence  of  cch 
In   Uie  strict  and  even  fnbospit- 
nbie   enforcement    of    this    principle    Spniii, 
with  the  lajTfest   colonial  possessions  in   the 
world,  shewed  herself  the  most  determined, 
and  most  exclusive.  Bat  without  being  equally 
jealous,  other  powers  were  not  less  tenacious 
of  the  principle.    He  could  not  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  this,  than  by  reminding  the  commiilee, 
that  this  exclusive  intercourse  was  held  to  be  a 
]Nut  of  the  international  law  of  Europe.    In 
our  prize  courts  it  had  been  commonly  referred 
to,  and  acted  upon,  as  the  rule  of  the  Seven- 
years'  War.     Under  this  rule,  the  colony  of  a 
belligerent  could  not  claim  to  carry  on  trade 
through  the  intervention  of  a  neutral,  because 
that  neutral  was  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  such  trade  in  time  of  peace.     But  although 
Ibis  had  been  the  long-established  basis  of  the 
colonial  system,  vast  inroads  had  been  made 
upon  that  system  within  the  last  hfteen  years. 
^Jci  the   committee  look  at  the    Brazils,  that 
immense  country,  which  was  held  by  Portugal 
under  a  strict  exclusion,  till  the  migration  of 
the  Royal  Family  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, In  1806.    Let  them  look  at  the  large  and 
fertile  Island  of  St  Domingo ;  to  the  present 
state  of  those  extended  regions  ou  the  continent 
of  America,  lately,  as  colonies  of  Spain,  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  re^t  uf  the 
world.    Again,  let  them  look  at  Cuba,  and  the 
Islands  which  had  continued  their  allegiance 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  the  trade  with  which  was 
now  open.     Considering  this  almost  general 
rrvoluiion  in  thesjstem  of  colonial  commerce, 
and  its  infiucnce  upon  the  commerce  of  our 
own  colonies,  upon  the  commerce  of  rival  na- 
tions, upon  the  views,  feelings,  and  specula- 
tions of  tlie  mercantile  part  of  the  community, 
and  of  our  own  colonial  population,  was  it  not 
enough,  of  itself,  to  warrant  at  least,  the  in- 
quiry, whether  so  great  a  change  in  the  colo- 
nial *svstem  of  other  nations  did  not  call  for 
some  change  on  our  part?     He  would  not  ex- 
amine how  fsr  this  inquiry  was  now  become 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  our  preteosions 
to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  these  foreign 
colonies,  and  by  the  fact  of  our  so  participat- 
ing;  or  how  far  fairness  and  justice,  and  that 
dnty,  which  power,  above  all,  owed  to  weak- 
DeM,reauired  that  we  should  reciprocate  the  be- 
nefits which  we  exacted.   These  considerations, 
however  important,  did  not  perhaps  immedi- 
ately belong  to  the  discussion,  viewed  as  a 
commercial  question;  but  there  was  another 
inquiry  which,  in  that  point  of  view  at  least,  it 
became  (hem  not  to  neglect.   Had  the  colonies, 
of  nhich  the  trade  had  been  thrown  open,  be- 
ne2ted  by   this    enlargement  of    their    inter- 
course ?     Were  ihey    likely    to  benefit  still 
more  ?     Rivals  in  the  same  |;raductionfl,  com- 
petitors in  the  same  markets,  could  we,  in  the 
long  run,  with  our  system  of  monopoly,  stand 
against  their  freedom  of  trade?     If  we  could 
n4it,  were  we  not  risking  the  good  will  and  at- 
lachmeot  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
eats  of  our  commerce?     Was  perseverance  in 
such  a  s>Btem  politically  wise,  or  practicslly 
ufc?     Was  the  great  change,  begun  half  a 
century  ago,  and  still  in  progress,  in  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  state  of  the  vast  continent 
of  America,  from  the  Golph  of  St  Lawrence 
to  Cape  Horn,  to  lead  to  no  change  in  our 
mode  of  administering  the  extensive  possessions, 
bjih  continental  snd  insular,  which  remained 


under  our  dominion  and  protection  In  that 
quarter  of  the  globe?  Did  the  inunense  and 
rapidly  growing  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  suggest  no 
matter  for  consideration,  in  reference  to  our 
own  commercial  and  naval  interests?  These 
were  important  questions,  which,  in  the  de- 
partment allotted  to  him  in  the  public  service, 
he  had  asked  himself,  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  which  he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
commend to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
committee.  Recollecting  that,  for  centuriesy 
it  had  been  a  settled  maxim  of  policy,  in  all 
great  states  having  dependencies,  to  make  the 
interests  of  those  dependencies  subservient  to 
the  Interests  or  the  supposed  interests,  of  the 
parent  state ;  there  was,  perhaps,  no  country 
where  the  consequences  of  perseverance  in  svch 
a  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  relaxation 
on  the  other,  could  be  so  forcibly  illustrated  as 
in  our  own.  In  the  first  place  let  them  look  at 
Ireland,  till  the  year  1788  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  sense  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. It  was  so  not  only  in  fact,  but  in 
law,  and  under  the  eipress  provision  of  a  sta- 
tute, entitled,  **  An  Act  Ibr  the  better  secur- 
ing the  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  *."  The  many 
cither  causes  which  contributed  to  keep  that 
fertile  island  in  a  state  of  misery  and  depres- 
sion he  should  pass  byt  but  it  iras  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  till  1780,  the  agricultore,  the 
internal  industry,  the  manufactures,  the  ccmi- 
merce,  the  navigation  of  Ireland,  were  all  held 
in  the  roost  rigid  stateof  subserviency  to  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  Great  Britain.  In  1778, 
indeed,  it  was  proposed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  to  relax  this  exclusive  system,  as 
to  allow  Ireland  to  import  sugar  directly  from 
our  West  India  colonies,  fof  her  own  use  |  and, 
in  paymcmt  for  such  sugar,  to  ex  port  her  own 
produce  andmannfaclures  (woollens  excepted) 
to  those  colonies  i  and  further,  to  allow  her  to 
exp4»ri  glass,  and  some  other  articles  of  her 
own  manufacture,  diiectly  to  foreign  parts. 
What  was  the  reception  which  those  proposals 
met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  ?  In  that  house,  the  opponents 
of  those  limited  concessions,  enumerating  the 
boons  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
Ireland,  declared,  that  to  grant  any  more  would 
be  fatal  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
England.  And  what  were  those  mighty  boons, 
be>ond  which  they  could  not,  with  safety  to 
themselves,  venture  to  he  liberal  to  others? 
Why,  that  we  already  allowed  the  Irish  to  send 
thvir  beef  and  butter  to  our  colonies — a  per- 
mission, however,  only  granted  from  year  to 
year,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war ; — and  that  we  further  permitted  them  to 
clothe,  with  articles  of  their  own  manufacture, 
(he  troops  on  the  Irish  establishment,  paid  and 
provided  by  that  country,  hot  then  serving 
with  our  army  in  North  America.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  ship-owners,  the 
country  gentlemen — all  took  the  alarm.  All 
were  to  be  ruined,  if  the  proposed  participa- 
tion were  granted  to  a  country  almost  without 
a-.y  debt,  not  paying  the  same  taxes  with  oar- 
sefves, — a  country  in  which  so  many  of  the 
population  were  without  employment,  and 
where,  from  these  causes,  wages  were  so  much 
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lower,  tnd  provMont  w  m«ch  ckeaper,  thftn  in 
Enflaod.      ReMng    up<ni    tbeie   ftiid    other 
croDiulB,  petitiom  poared  in  from  all  qaarters, 
Md  the  hooM  wai  deterred  from  proceeding 
with  the   piopoeed  measures  In  that  eemioa. 
Bo  had  had  thecniiotity  to  IooIl  back  to  some 
of  tbeSeadlnic  petition  on  that  occasion.    The 
pwfohaata  of  Glasg»w  prayed,  ''  that  neither 
the  psieseat,  nor  any  futnre  advantage  shoatd 
he  granted  to  Ineland,  which  might,  in  the  least 
dc«ree,  aperate  to  the  dnadrantage  of  Great 
Brttato.'*     (He  quoted  thife  sentence  to  show 
fhe  doctrlrib  then  unUersaUy  assumed— that  in 
cotaimcree  one  conntry  eonld  not  be  liberal  to 
another^  without  sacrificing  its  own  interests; 
and,  nceordiJvly*  ^^  P^^  people  of  Glasgow, 
In  those  days,  maintained,  that  they  had  an 
Kereditary right  to  the  evnar  trade,  and  claimed 
Us  eielusive  posaesslon,  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  as  «  property  in  which  Ireland  never 
coutd  be  allowed  the  smallest  participation. 
The  Jangnntfe  of  Mancbesler  was  still  more  de- 
olded  inroprobniing  the  proposed  concession. 
With  4be  loyal  peo|Ue  of  that  town.  It  appeared 
to  inv6lv6  almost  n  question  of  allegiance. 
Liverpool,  also,  did  not  hesitate  to  predict. 
Ant,  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposals,  ^  That 
town  and  port  wonld  speedily  be  reduced  to 
Aelr  (MTiglnal  insignificance.'*      In  the  year 
1779,  a  more  Ifanited  concession  to  Ireland  was 
pmposad-in  the  British  House  of  Commons.   It 
wont  no  fertber  thaia  to  allow  the  Irlshto  bring 
sugar  directly  from  onr  colonies,  limiting  the 
^pply  to  their  own  consumption  i    but  even 
this  m^sure  was  negnfived  upon  a  division. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  the  events  of  the 
vrar  in  North  AsMrica,  and  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  produced  a  diflferent  feeling  in  the 
British  Parliament.    State  necessity ,  acting  un- 
der a  sense  of  political  danger,  yielded,  without 
grace,  that  which  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
had  before  recommended  In  vain :  and  in  1782, 
under  the  like-  pressure,  these  concessions,  for- 
tunately wise  in  themselves,  were  rendered 
irrevocable  by  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the 
fith  Geo.  I.    He  would  not  detain  the  commit- 
tee with  farther  details  of  the  measures  by 
Which,  since  that  period,  all  the   remaining 
restraints  on  the  commerce,  the  agriculture, 
and  the  industry  of  Ireland  had  been  gradually 
removed,  up  to  the  termination  of  toe  Union 
duties  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  her  commercial  tntercouse  with  Great 
Britain  upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade. 
But  he  would  ask  any  man,  the  most  devoted 
io  the  teiieto  of  the  old  school  of  commerce, 
whether  (his  relaxation,  which  it  was  so  confi- 
dently pr^pdicCed  would  be  fatal  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  contributed 
at  least  as  much  to  augment  her  wealth  and 
power  in  agricniture,  in  shipping,  in  commerce, 
and  in  manufiictures,  as  it  had  to  promote,  in 
all  those  branches,  the  advancement  of  Ire- 
land I    He  would  ask  his  constituents  at  Liver- 
poof,  to  look  back  to  the  fears  which  agitated 
the    generation    which   preceded    them — to 
compare  with  the  predictions  of  those  fears 
the  present  life  and  bustle  of  their  commerce 
•~to  estimate  how  much  of  its  unparalleled 
prosperity,    unparalleled   in    the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  was  due  to  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  country,  from 
the   first   earnest   of  which    their    predeces^ 
sors  anticipated  nothing  short  of  annihilation? 
If  fW>m  Ireland  they  turned  their  eyes  to  those 


provinces,  which,  little  more  than  forty  yatm 
ago,  ceased  to  be  colonial   dependencies  of 
Ckeat  Britaiur-whatever  they  might  think  of 
the  proceedings  which  induced  them  to  resort  to 
arms  against  the  mother  country,  —  whatever 
feelings  might  have  existed,  at  any  time,  of  fau« 
miliation  and  regret,  that,  by  the  issue  of  that 
war,  those  fine  provinces  were,  for  ever,  wrest* 
ed  from  his  Miyesty*s  crown,  he   would  ask 
any  man,  whether  the  disseverance  of  the  United 
States  firom  the  British  empire,  viewed  as  a 
mere  question  of  commerce,  had  been  an  iijuiy 
to  this  country — whether  their  emancipation 
from  the  commercial  thraldom  of  the  colonial 
system  had  really  been  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  industry  of  Great    Britain?    If  the   an- 
swer must  be,  that  it  had  not  been  prejudi- 
cial, was  there  no  useful  admonition  to  be  de- 
rived firom  this  example? — Lti  them  contem- 
plato  the  possibility  of  another  set  of  provinces, 
emancipated  from  commercial  thraldom,  but 
firmly  maintaining  their  political  connexion  i-^ 
their  commercial  marine  a  part  of  our  commer- 
cial marine — their  seamen  a  part  of  our  seoimen 
—•their  population  a  part  of  our  st|«ngth : — 
let  them   consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  course  which  promised, 
both  to  th(»8e  provinces  and  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, all  the  commercial  benefits  of  9' tree  trade 
togetlier  with  all  the  political  advantages  of  our 
continuing  parts  of  one  great  empire,  and  en- 
joying alike,  under  the  sway  and  protection  of 
the  same  sovereign,  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  subjects.    From  all  the  experience 
which  could  be  collected  from  the  conduct  of 
this  country,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and  to  its 
colonies;  from  all  that  he  witnessed  of  what 
ufas  pasking  in  the  colonies  of  other  States;  he 
came  clearly  to  this  conchisien^  that  so  far  as 
the  colonies  themselves  were  concerned,  their 
prosperity  was  cramped  and  impeded  by  the 
old  system  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  ;  and  be 
felt  equally  warranted  in  his  next  inference, 
that  whatever  tended  to  increase  the  prosperiiy 
6f  the  colonies,  could  not  fail,  in  the  long  run, 
to  advance  io  an  equal  degree,  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  parent  state.    Requesting  the 
committee  to  bear  in  mind  these  general  infer- 
ences, he  would  now  state  bow  &r  we  bad  al- 
ready relaxed  the  old  rigour  of  colonial  exclu- 
sion, and  how  much  further  he  proposed  to  pro-  ■ 
ceed  in  this  career.  By  the  acts  which  bad  been 
read  (S  Geo.  IV.  c.  44  and  4$.)  were  permitted, 
first,  an  intercourse  between  any  countries  ia 
America  and  our  Colonies,  in  the  ships  of.  those 
countries,  or  in  British  ships;  but  the  first  of 
those  acts  required,  that  the  intercourse,  at 
least  in  the  foreign  vessel,  should  be  direct 
from  the  colony  to  the  country  to  which  the  ves- 
sel belonged,  and  it  limited  very  much  the  ar- 
ticles which  could  be  imported  into  the  cotooy, 
according  to  schedules  in  which  the  articiea 
were  enumerated ;  and  secondly,  a  direct  trade 
from  the  colonies,  in  articles  of  their  growth  or 
production,  to  the  ports  of  foreign  l*}urope$  but 
this  trade  was  strictly  confined  to  British  ships, 
which  might  also  carry  from  those  ports,  direct 
to  the  colonies,  certain  enumeratod  articles  of 
foreign  growth.     The  committee  would  per- 
ceive that,  in  allowing  the  countries  of  AmericA 
to  tmde  with  our  colonies  in  their  own  vessels* 
we  had,  in  fact,  conceded  to  the  navigation  of 
the  United  States  a  privilege  which  was  not 
granted  to  any  state  in  Europe ;  and  this  privi- 
lege, though   nominally  extended  to  all  the 
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couBtries  of  Ameiiai,  ivM  really  «  boon  to  tbe 
tlalted  Stiles  alone,  as  tbe  otber  couotries  had 
as  yet  icarvely  any  commercial  marine.  Wbat 
bad  bitb^rto  been  the  return  made  by  tbe  United 
iSuies  for  tbis  indulgence  ?  In  tbe  first  session 
oftbeir  Congress,  whicb  followed  (be  owning 
of  tbis  trade  by  our  act  of  l*arliament,  they 
passed  a  law,  imposing  alien  duties  in  tbeir 
mirU  npoa  all  British  ships  which  might  trade 
between  those  porto  and  our  colenies,  to  be  le- 
vied until  tbe  productions  of  the  Uniled  States 
should  be  admitted  into  our  colonies,  upon  tbe 
same  terms  and  duties  as  tbe  like  productions  of 
any  other  country,  meaning  thereby,  tbe  like 
productions  Vuit  of  any  other  foreign  country, 
bsi  of  onr  own  country,  or  of  our  own  provinces 
in  North  America.  Ais  wss  a  pretension  un- 
besrd  of  in  the  commercial  relations  of  inde. 
pendent  sutes.  1 1  was  just  as  ^reasonable  as  it 
would  be^  OB  onr  part,  to  require  that  sugar  Or 
ram,  from  our  West  India  islands,  should  be 
admitted  at  New  York  upon  the  same  terms  and 
duties  as  tbe  like  articles,  the  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana,  or  any  ot)ier  of  tbe  twentv- 
four  separate  States  wbicb  now  constituted  tbe 
Federal  Union.  Whatever  might  have  been  tbe 
ai^unents  used  to  induce  tbe  American  Con- 
gress to  adopt  tbis  course,  their  real  reason  for 
making  tbe  attempt  was,  an  impreksion  on  tbeir 
part,  ttat  we  bad  yielded  tbis  intercourse  to 
necessity,  and  that  as  our  colonies  could  not 
Bubsbt  wiibont  it,  they  mlglit  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  should  be  carried  on.  To 
meet  this  unexpected  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  we  were  driven  to  one  of 
these  t*o  codrses— either  again  to  prohibit  tbe 
Intercourse  with  them  aUogcther,  or  to  rcUli- 
ate  tbe  alien  duties  imposed  npon  British  ship- 
ping, by  subjecting  to  the  like  duties  Ameri- 
ran  ships  entering  the  ports  df  our  colonics. 
Neither  tof  tbc«  expedients  were  in  Uicrnac I ves 
desirable,  but  we  preferred  tbe  latter ;  first,  as 
tbe  mildest,  and  because  tbe  American  Goverti- 
ment  manifested  a  dispobition  to  negociatc » 
npoa  the  snbiect  i  and  secondly,  because  a 
more  comprehensive  measure,  for  giving  a 
wider  opening  to  the  Intercourse  of  other  coun- 
tries, #ith  our  colonies,  was  in  contemplation  % 
snch  a  measure,  as  if  adopted,  must  take  away 
all  pretext,  on  tbe  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  cootiooing  those  alien  duties,  and  shew 
them,  that  If  they  did  not  choose  to  trade  with 
oar  coloBies  upon  equal  terms  wiib  other  couo- 
friet,  the  colonies  could  do  without  their  trade 
altogether.  Afller  tbis  explanation  of  the  mode 
ta  which  the  permission  given  to  the  United 
States  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  with  our  colo- 
nies had  ^een  received  by  tbe  Government  of 
that  coantry,  be  would  ask  the  committee, 
HMlependently  of  all  general  considerations, 
why  sbonld  we  rtftise  tbe  like  indulgence  to 
the  ships  of  European  States?  Were  we  more 

^100*  of  the  navigation  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
•ite,  Holland,  or  tbe  Hanse  Towns,  than  of 
tfaatoT  the  United  States  ?  Was  It  fair  or  poli- 
tic to  grant  to  tbe  one  wbat  we  withheld  from 
fte  other  }  Be  thonght  that  every  man  who  un- 
derstood die  political  Interests  of  England,  as 
eooaected  with  tbe  maintenance  of  her  naval 
power,  most  be  satisfied  (bat  tbis  could  not  be 
a  wise  policy ;  and  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  permit  the  same  latitude  df  trhde  to  tbe  ships 
•C  other  countries,  as  was  now  allowed  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  But  be  went  fbHher ;  be 
»«•  pfepared  to  af^n  the  comniekt»  of  our  co- 
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lonies  to  all  friendly  states,  npon  tbe  same 
.principle,— 'tbongb  of  course  with  some  differ- 
ence in  the  detail  of  its  medifications^upon 
which  they  were  at  liberty  to  trade  with  Jersey 
or  with  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  some 
articles  wbicb  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohi- 
bit, such  as  ire-arms  and  ammunition  of  war 
generally,  and  sugar,  mm,  ^c.  in  the  sugar  co- 
lonies, be  proposed  to  admit  a  free  intercourse 
between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries, 
either  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  those 
countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  ar- 
ticles, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  country  to  which  tbe  ship  belonged,  and  to 
export  from  such  colonies  all  articles  w||^tever 
of  dieir  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  either 
to  tbe  xountry  from  which  such  ship  came,  or 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  its  dependencies  excepted. 
All  intercourse  between  tbe  mother  country  an^ 
tbe  colonies,  whether  direct  or  circuitous,  and 
all  IntercourK  of  tbe  colonies  with  each  other, 
would  be  considered, as  a  coasting  trade,  to  bo 
reserved  entirely  and  absolutely  to  ourselves. 
By  this  arrangement,  tbe  foundation  of  our  na- 
vigation laws  would  be  preserved,  whilst  tbe 
colonies  would  eiyoy  a  free  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  without  breaking  in  upon  tbe  groat 
principles  of  those  laws,  in  respect  to  Foreign 
trade — that  tbe  cargo,  must  be  tiie  produce  of 
tbe  country  to  which  tbe  ship  belonged,  leaving 
tbe  national  character  of  the  shin  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  wbicb  appliea  in  like  cases 
in  tbis  countrv.  He  proposed  thai  the  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods  into  the  colonies  should 
be  made  snbject  to  moderate  duties,  but  such 
as  m^bt  be  found  suftricnt  for  the  fair  protec- 
tion of  our  own  productions  of  the  tike  nature. 
The  diUies  already  eilnblisbed  by  the  acts  to 
which  be  had  referred,  it  was  propoied  to  leave 
as  Ihcy  were,  and  to  establish  a  further  scale  d 
od  va/orem  duries,  varying  from  T|  to  90  per 
cent,  upon  all  articles,  the  Importation  or 
which,  from  foreign  countries,  had  hitherto 
been  prohibited.  I'hose  duties  would,  o^ 
course,  form  part  of  tbe  revenues^ ef  the  re* 
spective  colonies  in  wbicb  they  ought  be  col- 
lected, npon  the  same  principle,  and  sulgect  to 
the  same  system  of  appropriation  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  those  colonies,  as  tbe  duties  already 
collected,  under  the  acts  of  the  Srd  of  the  king. 
It  was  for  tlie  colonies  that  the  benefit  of  these 
arrangements  were  intended  |  the  duties  would 
form  a  revenue  which  would  be  theirs,  and 
would  be  carried  to  ibeir  account.  They  could^ 
therefore,  have  no  jealousy  of  the  ne^w  system 
as  one  likely  to  trench  upon  their  constitutidoal 
privileges  in  those  respects.  .  With  tbe  further 
view  or  encouraging  our  own  trade  and  that  of 
tbe  colonies  with  South  America,  he  also  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  certain  ports  in  those  colo- 
nies tbe  benefits  and  regulations  of  our  Ware- 
housing Systeifi,  as  it  wa.s  now  established  in 
this  country,  by  allowing  goods  from  dU  parts 
of  the  world  to  be  bonded,  and  deposited  in 
warehouses  without  payment  of  duty,  till  oro- 
per  opportunities  of  selling  or  exporting  them 
to  advantage  should  occur.  Looking  at  the 
present  state  of  tbe  countries  lately  belonging 
to  Spain,  tbis  system  must  be  attended  i^ith 
extraordinary  advantages.  The  wadts  of  thoso 
countries  were  numerous;  they  embraced  al- 
most every  object  of  European  assortment; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  society,  ffoin  the 
want  of  capital,  and  Individual  cfedit,  and  froui 
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other  rauses,  <hes^  wants  wfre  best  siipplieil, 
aM  it  were,  In  retail,  and  by  amall  deliveries 
frequently  renewed.  A  lar^e  cargo  sent  di- 
rectly from  England  to  any  of  their  port*,  was 
not  easily  disponed  of;  it  gintied  the  market 
It  wan  desirable,  therefore,  that  rho  warehous- 
ing system  should  be  established  in  the  port^  of 
our  cohinies  with  which  these  coiintrle*  could 
most  easily  and  frequently  communicate*  The 
Americans  had  found  the  benefit  of  ihtsmode  of 
carrying  on  traflSc  with  the  late  Spanish  pro- 
vinces from  New  Orleans,  a  port  -which  now 
engrossed  a  considerable  portion  of  this  trade, 
though  not  so  conveniently  utuated  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  some  of  the  ports  which  we  possessed 
in  the^fulph  of  Mexico.  It  was  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled that  this  was  a  great  change  in  our  co- 
lonial system.  Should  it  be  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  operate  somewhat  differently  in 
our  sugar  islands,  and  in  those  extensive  conti- 
nental possessions,  the  provinces  of  Brhish 
North  America.  By  opening  to  our  sugar  colo- 
nies a  trade  with  all  other  countries,  we  should 
afford  them,  in  the  increased  competition  and 
economy  of  a  direct  trade,  a  better  chance  of 
rap  plying  their  wants  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
of  finding  a  demand  for  their  surplus  produc- 
tions. We  should  accomplislh  he  verily  be- 
iieved*  though  not  perhaps  at  first,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  course  of  trade,  as  well  as 
of  a  more  extended  system  of  commission  and 
agency  in  those  colonies.  Mercantile  houses 
would  be  formed  in  the  principal  ports,  both  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  colonies,  and  to  watch, 
for  their  own  speculations  in  the  general  mar- 
iLets  of  the  world,  the  fluctuations  of  deiriand 
and  price  in  those  articles  which  the  West 
Indies  supplied.  Every  step  in  this  change 
would  contribute  to  introduce  a  greater  propor- 
tion and  a  better  description  of  white  popu^a. 
tion,  and  gradually,  be  should  hope,  to  diCTtxae 
a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  not  only  in  com- 
inerce  but  in  agriculture, — ^to  stimulate  endea- 
vours to  raise  other  productions — indigo  and 
silk  for  instance — ^besides  sugar,  which  would 
increase  the  cultivation  and  wealth  of  those  co- 
lonies. On  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  every  degree  of  proper 
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that  in  1 813,  when  upon  the  renewal  of  tha 
East  India  Company's  charter,  their  monopoly 
was  greatly  relaxed,  the  wisest  and  most  expe* 
rienced  men  in  that  trade  could  not  point  out 
precisely,  what  new  channels  of  commerce 
could  be  opened  in  the  East  Indies.  Nay  they 
denied  that  any  new  channels  could  be  ex- 
plored by  the  private  trader,  or  that  any  bene- 
fits could  accrue  to  India  from  the  relaxation 
of  the  former  monopoly.  But  new  channels 
had  been  explored,  new  benefits  had  been 
explored  %  proving,  as  the  lilstory  of  all  mo- 
dern commerce  proves,  that  whenever  a  free 
scope  was  given  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the 
stirring  intelligence  and  active  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, which  so  strongly  marked  the  present 
times,  new  roads  were  in  fact  opened  to  enter- 
prise, and  new  facilities  afforded  to  the  inter- 
change  of  the  productions  of  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth — that  interchange,  of  which 
the  advantages  must  be  reciprocal,  and  of 
which  the  extension  to  new  countries  was,  per- 
haps, the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improve- 
ment and  civilization.  He  could  not  doubt, 
therefoie,  that  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course 
of  no  very  great  number  of  years,  would  add  a 
new  proof  to  those  examples  which  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  had  already  afforded,  which  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  were  now  about 
to  afford  of  this  great  commercial  and  political 
truth — that  an  open  trade,  especially  to' a  Hrh 
and  thriving  country,  is  more  valuable  than  any 
monopoly,  however  exclusive,  which  the  state 
may  be  able^  either  to  enforce  against  its  own 
colonies,  or' to  eslablidi  in  its  intercourse  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  this  principle  were 
true  in  its  application  to  the  West  Indicst  mere 
plantations,  sugar  gardens,  as  It  were,  tilled  by 
slaves  for  the  benefit  of  masters  resident  In 
Great  Britain ;  in  how  much  greater  a  degree 
mnst  it  be  true  in  its  application  to  our  North 
American  provinces,  where  a  wirier  field  was 
open,  and  a  more  natural  and  happier  state  of 
society  prevailed  ?  There  existed,  not  a  mere 
plantation,  but  an  immense  country.  There 
was  a  white  population,  all  free,  prosecuting 
their  various  pursuits  and  avocations  of  life*,  for 
their  own  benefit  and  happiness,  many  of  them 
bom  in  the  country,  and  almost  all  looking  to 


encouragement  to  those  new  sources  or  im- 
provement They  wonld  not  only  add  to  ^e  J  it  as  their  home,  and  as  the  home  of  iho^eby 
value  of  property  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  i  whom  they  were  to  be  succeeded  i  a  popuU- 
they  would  gradually  meliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society,  and,  by  consequence,  the  in- 
ternal security  of  those  possessions.  It  was 
ander  these  impressions  that  be  should  propose, 
in  revising  other  duties  of  customs,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  trade,  considerably  to  nduce 
the  duties  pnyable  In  this  country  upon  many 
of  the  minor  productions  of  the  West  Indies, 
such  as  were  generally  raised  by  the  negroes 
and  people  of  colour  for  their  own  account,  or 
by  small  white  proprietors  residing  on  the 
tpot ;  in  the  hope  that  such  a  reduction,  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption,  would  contribute  to 
increase  the  cultivation  of  those  articles,  as 
well  as  the  comforts  of  those  classes  by  whom 
tb^  were  raised. — These,  it  might  be  objected, 
were  but  vague  and  speculative  improvements, 
which  mi^ht  never  be  realized.  It  mi:?ht  be 
to ;  and  if  he  were  called  upon  ia  point  oot 
the  precise  mode  and  course  of  operation  by 
which  the  benefits  of  this  new  system  had  to 
make  fSeir  way  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  avow,  thai  he  could  do  no  such 
thing.      But  he  would  remind  the  committee 


tion,  taking  all  the  provinces,  not  short,  nrr- 
haps,  of  a  million  of  people,  and  their  nnnJi^rB 
rapidly  increasing.     With  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  many  of  the  districts,  with  their  natnral 
productions,  their    harbours,    and   extent    of 
coast,  both  upon  the  ocean  and  their  internrtl 
lakes,  with  their  fisheries  and  other  advantagrs, 
he  could  not  doubt,  that  without  any  other  en- 
couragement than  freedom  of  trade  and  a  leni- 
ent   administration,  these    provinces    would, 
henceforward,    make    rapid    strides    towards 
prosperity  ; — thai  connecting  their  prosperity 
with  the  liberal  treament  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, they  would  neither  look  with  envy  at  the 
growth  of  other  states  on  the  same  Continent, 
nor  uish  for  the  dissolution  of  old,  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  political  connexions.     With  a 
tariff   of  duties,  accounted  for  to  their  own 
treasury,  and  moreover  far  lighter  than  those 
paid  by  their  neighbours — with  a  trade  as  free, 
w^ith  their  shipping  in  possession  of  greater  pr|. 
vileges,   themselves  in   the  eiyoyment  of  the 
same  civil   rights,  they  would  not  be  easily 
moved  to  acts  by  which  all  these  advantages 
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vAgki  be  placed' in  jeopardy.  Soch  a  coone 
was  not  io  human  nature.  At  any  rate,  let  the 
parent  state  Culfil  its  duties  with  kindness  and 
liberality.  This  was  true  wisdonif  affording  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  best  chance  of  perpetuat- 
ing a.  solitt  and  useful  connexion,  and  on  the 
other  the  l>est  hope  i(— which  God  avert— in  the 
progress  of  human  events,  that  connexion  be 
ever  to  he  dissolved,  that  the  separation  might 
not  be  embittered  by  acrissony  and  bloodshed  i 
and  the  certain  consolation  that,  however 
bipogbt  about,  it  would  not  have  been  hasten- 
ed or  provoked  by  vexatious  interference  or 
oppressive  pretensions  on  our  part.  By  ex- 
tending to  our  North  American  colonies  this 
participation  of  the  commercial  facilities  and 
privileges  which  we  enjoyed,  we  should  unite 
the  mutual  interests,  and  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  harmony  and  good  understanding  between 
ourselves  and  thoae  valuable  decadencies.  But 
viewed  as  a  question  of  commerce  merely,  he 
had  no  dilBculty  in  stating  that,  without  these 
chaages,  they  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
competition  of  the  United  States.  To  illustrate 
this  position  he  would  observe,  that  the  firiieries 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  the  popuU- 
tion  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  also  afforded  em- 
ployment to  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  the  United  Stales.  In  all  that  related 
to  (he  procuring  the  fish,  and  preparing  them  for 
a  foreii^  market,  the  two  parties  were  perhaps 
upon  an  equality.  But  let  them  be  followed  to 
tbiat  market,  be  would  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
Brazils,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive. 
Each  party,  it  was  true,  had  there  an  equal  fa- 
cility for  selling  bis  cargo ;  but  the  cargo  once 
di<«pOiied  of,  the  inequality  commenced.  The 
citizen  of  the  United  Stales  could  take,  in  r^' 
turn,  any  of  the  productions  of  the  Brazils,  and 
proceed  with  them  either  to  bis  own  country,  or 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world  j  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  bartering  them  away  again  for  the 
productions  of  some  other  country,  6nally,  re- 
turn with  another  cargo  to  his  owfl.  Not  so 
the  Nova  Scotian.  Many  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  Brazil,  sugar  for  instance,  were  not 
pdmisBible  in  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America.  He  might  take  these  producti«ms,  it 
was  true,  to  the  ports  of  foreign  Kurope,  with 
as  much  facility  as  his  neighbour  j  but  then 
again,  if  be  procured  a  loading  in  those  ports,  be 
could  not  return  home  with  his  cargo,  because 
il  was  not  admissible  in  bis  own  country,  except 
diirctly  from  Great  Britain.  Now,  it  was  this 
difference  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  same 
business,  which  often  made  the  profit  or  loss  of 
the  adventure  :  and  from  which,  among  other 
disadvantages,  it  was  his  wish  to  relieve 
the  king's  subjects  in  North  America. — 
Another  essential  relief  applicable  to  our  co- 
lonics and  their  trade,  would  be  found  in  the 
abolition  of  the  large  fees  now  levied  in  a^Sost 
ail  our  colonial  ports.  Those  fees,  which'Yrc- 
qneotly  amounted  to  more  than  the  public  du- 
ties, both  on  the  ship  and  cargo,  were  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  public  ofllcers.  There 
werq  in  many  of  the  islands,  a  fee  for  the  gover- 
B«r,  another  for  his  secretary,  a  fee  to  the  naval 
ofice/K  ip  the  ofllcers  of  the  revenue,  and  to 
several, others.  If  a  ship  proceeded  from  one 
port  to  another,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  these  fees  were 
levied  at  ev.cry  port.  Some  of  the  ofllcers  to  whom 
those  fees  were  paid,  wooldlte  no  longer  necessa- 
ry, when  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  would  be 
no  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the   mother 


country.  To  the  ofllcers  who  were  to  be  conti- 
nued, it  was  proposed  to  give  salaries,  as  in 
this  country,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  which 
ihey  ivould  have  to  collect.  The  details  of 
this  improvement,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  execution,  appertained  of  course  to  the 
Treaisury,  and  the  Colonial  department — It 
only  remained  for  him  to  state  two  further 
alterations,  of  a  more  local  and  specific  nature. 
The  one  related  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  other  , 
to  Canada.  The  duty  on  Mauritius  sugar, 
on  its  importation  into  this  country,  was  10s. 
per  cwt  more  than  the  duty  on  British  planta- 
tion sugar.  Last  session  be  proposed  resolu- 
tions for  equalizing  those  duties ;  but  it  was  then 
objected,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Mauritius 
was  not  under  the  same  restrictions  as  existed 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  colony  preferred  freedom  of  trade  to 
equality  of  duly.  Upon  this  objection  the 
resolutions  were  abandoned ;.  but  now  that 
trade  would  be  equally  free  to  all,  there  could  * 
be  no  valid  reason  why  the  Mauritius  sugar 
should  not  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  West  Indies.  This  island  was  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  West  India  islands. 
He  knew  of  no  advantage  it  had  Over  them ; 
whilst  its  greater  distance,  by  increasing  the 
expense  of  freight,  and  its  frequent  exposure 
to  hurricanes,  would  seem  to  place  it  under 
some  natural  disadvantages.  From  this  dimi- 
nution of  duty,  which  appeared  to  him,  in  all 
fairness,  due  to  the  Mauritius,  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  serious  prejudice  could  accrue 
to  the  West  India  planter,  as  the  quantity  of 
sugar  grown  in  that  island  was  not  considera- 
ble :  and,  of  course,  what  was  sent  to  Europe 
must  equally  influence  the  price  of  this  article 
in  the  general  market,  whether  it  found  its  way 
to  thi»  country  or  to  the  continenL  The  mea- 
sure which  he  had  to  propose  in  respect  to 
Canada,  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  an  act 
of  common  justice  to  that  colony.  It  was  sim- 
ply this:  to  admit,  at  all  times,  the  corn  of 
that  country  into  our  consumption,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty.  When 
it  was  considered  that  corn  was  the  staple  of 
that  colony,  he  could  not  conceive  a  greater 
act  of  injustice,  than  to  have  declared  to  a  part 
of  our  own  empire,  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  apolher  part  of  it,  that  against  that  sta- 
Sle  the  markets  of  this  country  were  closed, 
fow  were  the  Canadians  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
filies  which  they  drew  from  this  country  ?  Was 
t  fitting,  that,  when  they  made  their  remit- 
tances in  this  staple,  they  shoufd  do  so,  with- 
out being  able  to  know  whether  it  could  be  re- 
ceived here  ?  Whether  it  was  to  remain  in 
warehouse,  unavailable  and  unproductive,  and 
at  a  ruinous  expense,  for  five  or  six  years,  de- 
pending for  its  admission  into  our  market  upon 
the  fraction  of  a  half-penny,  according  to  the 
average  price  in  our  markets  for  a  few  pre- 
ceding weeks — ^that  average,  influenced  by  the 
conflicting  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  home- 
grower  and  the  home-dealer;  the  result  oi 
which  could  not  be  known  in  Canada  for  many  , 
months  afterwards  ?  When  this  subject  was 
considered  by  the  British  agriculturist,  it  was 
impossible  tha}  he  could  view  the  indulgence 
proposed  with  jealousy  or  apprebeutiion.  That 
indulgence  was,  to  allow  the  firee  import  uf 
Canadian  wheat,  at  all  times,  apon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter,  in  - 
addition  to  the  protection  of  this  duty,  the 
British  grower  would  have  that  of  tho  freight 
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from  Qn«bec  to  EnglAiid,  which  was  not  lens 
than  from  12b.  to  15h»  more.  The  greaUsst  quan- 
tity of  wheat  which  Canada  could  now  supply, 
mi^ht  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  50,000 

Quarters,  b«t  e?en  if  the  importation  were 
oBble  that  quantity,  and  were  it  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  he  considered  prubabJe,  such 
an  addition  was  not  likely  to  kieep  pace  with 
the  frowio^  demand  of  our  pi^polatioQ  i^  and 
whether  so  or  not,  ha  should  still  maintain,  that 
the  principle  of  the  measure  was  one  to  wlilcb 
no  fiiir  or  Impaitial  men  coild  possibly  refuse 
bis  assent  (hear,  hear).  He  concluded  bv 
movinj;;,  '*  That  it  U  expedient  to  amend, 
1st,  Several  a£ts  of  the  3d  and  4th  Qeo.  IV. 
fbr  regulatiuf^  the  trade  between  Bxitish 
America  and  tbus  West  Indies,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  f  Sd»  An  i|ct  of  the  4th  Oeo»  IV. 
for  regolatiof  the  warebousinr  of  foods ;  and  Sd, 
That  the  duties  imposed  by  Uie  first-mentioned 
acts  shall  cease^and  certain  others  be  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof*." 

Mr.  C.  9.  EUi$  laid,  that  he  had  heard  the 
iplimation,  with  respect  to  the  intended  altera* 
tion  in  the  duty  on  sufi^r  imported  from  the 
Mauritius,  with  some  degree  of  surprise.  Con- 
sidering what  passed  when  that  measure  was 
brought  before  the  bouse  last  year,  and  tlie 
manner  in  vhich  it  was  abandoned,  he  certainly 
did  not  expect  it  to  have  been  introduced  on 
this  orcaoion  :  and  be  must  request  his  rt.  bon. 
friend,  before  he  brbugbt  in  his  bill,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  house  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mauritius  against  placing  them  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  West  India  colony.    The  restrictions 
wmch  were  intended  to  be  removed,  bad  long 
pressed  on  the  interests  of  the  West  India  colp- 
nieSy  perhaps  more  than  ths(t  of  anyother  part 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.    When  those 
restrictions  were  first  proposed,  they  did  not 
press  very  hard  on  the  colonies,  which  were  then 
in  full  posftessiou  of  the  home-market.    Many 
alterations  had,  however,   been  since  made, 
and,  as  our  colonial  possessions  had  been  much 
extended,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  trade 
of  those  colonies  entirely  to  ourselves.     It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  to  alter  the  colo- 
nial code.  Those  billd  to  wbich  his  rt.  hon.  friend 
had  alluded,  and  on  wbich  be  meant  to  legislate, 
were  in  consequence  introduced ;  the  one  al- 
lowing a  direct  trade  in  British  ships  from  the 
colonies  to  Europe ,  and  the  other  for  fiicilitating 
the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  Ame- 
rica.   He  bad  expected  much  benefit  from  (hose 
measures,  but  in  that  he  had  been  disappointed. 
British  merchants  did  not  avail  tbemaelvesof 
the  permission  to  trade  direct  between  the  colo- 
nies and  Europe  %  and  the  Weet  India  planters 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation,  and  to  divert  an  old  establish- 
ed system  of  commerce  into  new  cbapnels.    He 
believed  that  not  a  single  ship-load  of  colonial 
produce  was  sent  direct  to  the  continent  of  Ea. 
rope.    The  reciprocity  measure,  with  respect 
to  America,  was  also  inoperative,    ^e  hoped, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
trade  now  prqjected,  that  foreign  countries 
would  take  their  commodities  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  exchange  them  there  for  the  produce 
of  the  coloniea  But  the  plan  of  hb  rt.hon.  friend- 
was  limited  by  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
That  principle  of  course  confined  it  to  those 

*  This  speech  is  chiefly  republished  from 
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countries  tiiai  woul4  be  difH>o«e4  't#  aJopt  aH' 
equally  liberal  pqlky>  Some  af  the  states  e# 
Europe  might,  lAerefbte,  be  excludoit  Tboy; 
might  he  miwUli^g  te^  alter  their  piesopit  colo- 
nial sysleiii.  A  very  mood  commeiciai  treaty 
had  been  negQiffMl<4,  w  loslance^  with  Den- 
mark: butaltbefooifcof  itw^pliicedaaiBH. 
mat  ion,  that  it  did  jmA  eatend  t»  the  eelasial 
trade  af  t||«^  country i.  Bis.  n.  boo.  friend^ 
scheme  was  9^90  coaaeoted  with  cestaia  pvo- 
tectiog  diitie^i  What  the  aAec4  af  Ibem  wouM 
be  he  coaki  not  say*  bat  that  must  dapend  eo 
their  correcjt  appUcatJoa  to  partieahrartiolaab. 
Afier  iie  .enper&sace  thia  caaaftry  had  had  af 
the  effecl  pradnceA  by  pnutacdng  duliea,  with 
reCereofie  to  t9m  fMrmlace  of  Canada,  and  li^ 
checking  tine  imeceaone  with  the  Uaitad  SteCea 
of  Ajonerica,  hff  truateA  hiac^hMk  Uead  wauid 
not  be  aktog^dNir  so.  saagaiaa  in  the  sacoesa  of 
the  preseqt  meisMro.  He  shaaid  be  sorry  to 
say  any  thifig  uagraciotta.  aa  thb  accasioB  >  be 
would  not  mftke  aay  ol^ections  to  the  altera- 
tion proposed  by  his  rt.  hon.  friead^  whick  waa 
uoubjectipaable  im  piindpfte,  and  which,  ho 
was  sure,  was  intended  to  da  good.  He  weald 
much  rather  look  at  the  o&ar  side  of  the 
picture.  With  rospect  to  the  West  India  is- 
lands, their  geographiaal  sitaatioa  adapted 
them  peculiarly  foe  a  coneeaieat  calrepol  for 
all  o«r  maaufii4taneii  Vessel* often  prooeeded 
to  those  islands  from  England  almost  in  ballast, 
which,  under  the  new  system,  nead.  no  longer 
be  the  case.  Commerce,  it  was  well  known, 
would  attract  around  it  every  species  of  indns- 
try ;  and  this  beneficial  alteration  in  the  celo- 
niai  code  might  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
white  population,  and  of  extending  cultivation 
to  many  other  articles  besides  those  now  pro- 
duced in  tbe  West  Indies  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that,  looking  at  tibe  propo- 
siljon  as  a  whol^,  viewing  it  with  that  liberal 
feeling  which  it  deserved,  he  was  quite  sarr, 
that  tjw  more  it  was  considered,  the  more  satis- 
faction it  would  give  (hear,  hear).    He  was  one 
of  those  who  would  not  williagly  ii^ure  tbe 
West  India  interest ;  but  he  thoaght  that,  when 
the  bon.  gent.  (Mr.  Ellis)  expressed  a  belief 
that  tlie  iatrodttction  of  sugar  from  the  Mauri- 
tius would  iiyure  the  West  India  planters,  be 
was  in  emir.    He  saw  no  reason  for  excluding 
the  Majuritius  firom  the  operation  of  the  rt.  boo* 
geBt.'s  systesL      It  was  a  colony  belonging 
to  this  country ;  the  eoltivation  of  sugar  waa 
carried  on  as  it  was  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
cultivators  at  the  Mauritiushad  a  right  to  claim 
the  boon  on  the  same  grounds  that  it  was  ex- 
tended to  other  colonies.    He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  the  further  development  of  tbe 
rL  bon.  gent's  plaa  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
alterations  as  to  the  European  part  of  the  lya- 
tem,  and  particulairly  that  whieb  related  to  the 
impo^^tioo  of  corn.    He  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  detection  which  it  had  been  foand  necea- 
sary  to  aibrd  to   the   agricultural    interesta 
reduced  balew  that  which  they  had  eiyoyed 
before  the  pveeeat  restrictive  measures  were 
adopted  }  although  it  must  ever  be  a  ssatter  of 
regret  to  all  uersoos  who  were  well  acqaalnted 
with  the  subftect,  that  any  such  pratectioB  had 
beeir  grunted.    Still  he  should  be  sorry  to  talLe 
away,  on  any  principlea  of  political  economy, 
however  he  might  be  coavinced  af  their  soand- 
ness,  that  protection  whieh  had  now  been  ao 
loojf  enjoyed,  and  bad  grown  to  be  so  much  a 
part-  of  the  system,  tlmt  the  persons  Interested 
in  it  would  have  a  fidr  right  to  dahn  its  cond- 
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BoaBce.  Bat  U  was  not^  he  Appr^lien^f  4«  ftt 
all  ]»faba%le  (fiat  ipiy  lar||[e  qaaniitj  of  corn 
coaM  be  Imported  to  this  country  fron  Canada. 
He  was  dcftirous  of  knowing  whether  the  rt  hoo« 
f  eot  tetended  to  equalise  the  duties  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Froni  their  natural  sKua- 
tiM,  all  the  Import  and  export  trade  ipust  be 
carried  on  through  l4>wer  Canada  :  the  people 
of  Upper  Caoada  were  therefore  at  their  mercy, 
and  mast  pay  any  duty  whlcji  th^y  cho^e  tQ  pui 
upon  the  hnportttien  of  gopds*  He  was  9ure 
this  would  not  escape  the  attepUpnof  th^  rV  boa. 
gent  He  r^oiced  in  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  aatUAictioQ  he  e^ipeii^pced  from 
the  demi  of  the  rt*  hoo-  g^.at*'4  plftos,  which  he 
bad  no  doubt  would  be  as  hepeficial  io  thi^ 
coantry  as  their  were  enltghtcDed  and  lii)eral« 

Sir  J^.  JhaieH  rose  ft»r  the  pnrpofe  of  ^x- 
presslag  the  grattftcatiod  he  felt  at  the  new  aad 
lH»eraf  ^lew  which  was  taken  by  his  ltf^esty*s 
mtntsters,  of  sul^ects  which  Involved  the  most 
inporfaat  Interests  of  the  country.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  not  sntfer  any  timidity  to  deter 
them  f^m  carrying  thp  principles  which  they 
had  avowed  inti)  full  execut|oQ,  He  was  sure 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  any  such  appre- 
hension, apd  he  did  not  donbt  that  upon  tliia 
salject,  the  general  opinion  and  coofideace  of 
the  country  was  with  theqit  He  trasted  that 
the  principles  would  be  acted  upop  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  Ifeithe  coloni^s,  and  tl^t 
they  would  be  aUowed,  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from 
their  owo  labiuir,  and  ingenuity,  and  enter- 
prise; uot  fettered  by  restrictions  whigh  cur- 
tailed those  advantages,  but  left  at  full  liberty 
to  porsae  their  own  works  in  their  o>7hcolQnies« 


Dr.  Lmkbngttm  said«  Uiat  viiKo  llie  Mawiliit 
was  to  be  placed  pn  a  footing  with  lh»  W«s4 
India  ialanda,  he  would  ask  upon  what  piiiii* 
cipje  the  same  advantages  wera  itiil  denifid  l(a 
the  East  Indies  2     Ha  pajl  thia  qiiastiQm  aotn 
as  it  might  be  pretended*  fipoai  a  vifJI^ad  iataal 
to  reduce  tba  West  Indies,  bat  upoa  Upa  obvi* 
fMisaad  aailoubtad  priacipl^  of  political  t^qvt^ 
my.    When  he  aad  those  wlv>  thaagiit  wiAh  \Am 
oq  this  sot^ect  ezpraued  thdr  desire  ta  i^a* 
viate  the  wreichM  cooditioRof  the  slava*  ia  tll% 
West  IsdiaSf  it  waa  said,  that  tha  meaaafna 
whieh  (hey  prooaa^  would  have  the  aS^eciaf 
ipCraasiog  the  distress  which  waa  akaa4y  to» 
burdenaome  apoo  the  propriators.     Ua  w«i» 
however,  iacl'med  to  beliave  that  tba  dintraiia 
of  those  proprietors  was  chiefly  to  ha  atinM*# 
to  thair  residence  in  thia  caantxy  \  and  that  ^e 
misary  of  their  slaves  was  another  aaateuaaaa 
of  the  same  cause.    These  abMateaacalUf^tJ^ 
their  West  India  esiatea  by  meant  a(  agaAta 
who  were  actuated  solely  by  tha  d^iire  «f  pra» 
caring  large  cn^ps  for  the  iosmediata  baaelH  al 
the  pr Qprietjor,without  any  regard  to  the  altimala 
condiiion  of  tho  estate^  Tha  dilTeraPc^baiwaaa 
the  nmd  iiion  of  slaves  oa  the  eatatas  4^  rasidant 
proprietors*  and  tho^e  wba  were  uader  the  con- 
trol of  their  agents,  waa  a  safficiaat  prool  of  tha 
truth  of  thiii  suuqienc.   Whanevar  9m  aUampt 
was  made  to  improve  tho  aoaditioB  oi  tha  ^m* 
fortunate  beings  who  formed  the  popalatiop  of 
the  former  colonies,  it  was  invariably  opposed 
by  thasa  gentldmeo  in  tha  bausa  wt|o  weca  coo* 
nected  with  tha  West  Indies*  ai¥l  who  did  not 
scruple  to  assign  motives  to  those  by  whom 
such  attempts  were  mMa*  which,  to  sav  tha 
least  of  them,  were  whoUy  najfaiioded  (hear. 


aad  to  send  their  produce  to  this  country  a«  j  hear,  from  Mr.  Gprdoa)»    His  boo.  frlead»  wha 
they  might  think  iu    Every  body  knew  the  «  so  loudly  cried  *Vhaar,'*  on  a  tbraer  occasian 


disadvantages  which  the  West  India  proprietors 
lahoared  onder  la  being  compelled  to  send  their 
tagars  to  the  British  market  la  a  raw  state. 
Upon  no  sound  priqclples  of  commercial  policy 
roold  such  restrictions  be  maiptainedi  and  he 
bi'ped  that  la  ftitora  all  the  henefitd  to  which 
they  were  l^rly  entitled*  wpuld  be  ensured  to  the 
colonists.    With  respect  to  the  importation  of 
com  from'  l/ower  Canada*  that  meamre,  he  be- 
lie ved,  would  be  almost  uoiversally  approved 
oC    The  real  principles  of  national  policy  were 
BOW  better  understood  than  they  had  been  at 
some  fbrmar  periods,  and  those  persons  who 
were  wiost  Interested  in  this  subject,  had  now 
foaod  that  their  interests  required  no  monopoly, 
Bor  any  other  advantages  ezceoting  such  as 
they  would  of  necessity  eq^oy  from  the  com- 
Biaiid  of  the  home-market,  and  their  not  being 
subject  to  the  expense  of  freight  and  other 
charges  to  which  foreign  corn  was  inevitably 
liable.      Ha  hoped  that  the  same  principle 
weald  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  corn  of  Ca- 
aada,  bat  of  every  other  country*  and  that  a 
free  trade  in  corn  would  ha  estwiUshed  with 
all  Europe.     Unless  this  were  done,  he  was 
convinced  It  Was  impossible  that  the  trade  of 
the  cooatry  could  be  extended  in  the  manner 
it  oaght  to  be  s  for  it  could  in  no  way  be  advan- 
tageoaa  to  the  country  that  tha  iaterests  af  any 
class  of  men  sl|0uld  be  bolstered  np  by  excJu- 
■ve  privileges*    The  public  mind  was  noir  loo 
-inch  eollgfa^ned*  and  saw  toa  dearly  tM  ge-> 


■cral  loteresta  of  tha  coaairy,  to  permit  any  of  to  tha  ohservationa  of  tha  leanmd  gaati»«^W 
thoae  obstacles  which  preludice,  or  misappra-  servatioaa 'which  tha  UMfa  af  FarUananl 
hensioq  nOght  la  other  timea  have  giaaoriim  to,  hardly  jaatiSad  his»  ia  ufliig.  Ha  di4 
toimpada  dwCQmpkt«aoofthartiib<vugant*'a  not  know  to  what  particnXar  accasian  tha 
pffiq|act  I  learned  genL  aliaMt  hiftt  la  Us  own  name 


when,  this  subject  had  been  hroaght  befosa  tha 
house,  got  up  with  so  much  vahameooe,  that  ho 
seemed  ready  to  devour  all  who  ware  aear  him. 
He  did  this*  baaause,  baing  himself  a  larga 
West  India  proprietor*  he  could  aot  eadara  to 
hear  any  thiag  which  even  seamed  to  inlerfera 
with  the  state  of  things  ia  tha  colonias,  aad  to 
alleviate  the  snflerings  of  the  slave  nopalationh 
He  could  not  help  doabtiog  the  jadgmont*  al* 
though  he  could  not  suspect  the  heart  of  hia  hoa^ 
friend,  when  ha  found  hbn  opposwg  a  measure 
which  was  calculated  to  doaway  with  an  liamanaa 
mass  of  evil  which  disgraced  our  West  ladni  colo- 
niesb  For  his  own  part,  and  for  those  w|m  thought 
with  him  00  tliis  sobject,  he  rapudiatad  with 
disgust  and  indignation  the  impalatioa  that  they 
were  actuated  by  anv  feeling  of  hostility  t9^ 
wards  the  West  India  propHatacs.  On  tha 
contrary,  he  thought  thqy  wera  cntiiltd  to 
the  beaefit  which  waa  about  to  ha  con*, 
ferred  upon  them*  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  as  useful  apd  aa  advantageoiis  to  thamaa  it 
waa  expected  to  be.  liotwilhstandiag  tha 
contumely  with  which  tbey  ha4  treated  the 
British  Parliameat,  he  hoped  tha^  tha  spirit  of 
animosity  by  which  thty  seamed  to  he  in0«* 
enced  would  snbside->*that  t|iey  weald  Usla« 
with  a  patieot  tar  to  the  admoaitiona  of  the 
legislatare,  aad  not  drive  it  to  tha  adepliioa  ef 
thow  measares  which  war*  failed  Uf  ap«9 
every  principle  of  justice* 
Mr.  Oordfa  rose  for  the  pnrpaie  of  rsplyisg 
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And  In  that  of  all  the  other  West  India  pro- 
prietor! in  that  house,  he  threw  baciL  the  as- 
sertion that  they  had  endeavoured,  by  their  in- 
flaence  in  Parliament,  or  elsewhere,  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  very  easy  for  a  person  like  the 
learned  gent.,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
addressing  public  assemblies,  to  throw  out  insi- 
nuations against  him  and  other  hon.  gentlemen, 
who  might  find  it  difBcult  to  reply  with  equal 
fluency  to  a  charge  so  unjustly  made.  He  bad, 
however,  felt  it  oue  to  himself  to  seise  the  first 
opportunity  of  denying  altogether  the  truth  of 
that  charge,  and  of  vindicating  himself  from 
the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  upon  him 
(bear,  bear). 

Mr.  Out  Orani  repelled  the  charge  of  the 
learned  gent  respecting  absentees.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  persons  who  managed 
their  estates  by  means  of  agents  were  not 
wanting  In  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro population,  and  that  they  were  Qot  by  any 
means  anxious  to  procure  greater  crops  than 
their  estates  could  fairly  produce. 
The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to.  • 
A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  sub- 
sequently introduced,  entitled,  **  A  Bill  for 
Airther  regulatikig  the  trade  of  His  Miyesty's 
possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  for  the  warehousing  of  goods  therein.'* 

MowDAT,  JvNB  6. — On  the  nrotion  for  the 
ihird  reading  of  the  bill,  some  complaint  was 
made  that  its  provisions  were  at  variance  with 
the  principlei  in  Mr.  Husfcisson's  speech  *. 

Mr.  Hunkiuon  denied  the  alleged  inconsiis- 
tency,  and  observed,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle  article  which,  under  this  bill,  might  be 
imported  into  the  West  Indies,  on  paying  a 
certain  duty,  that  was  not  obliged  to  pay  a  duty 
on  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  therefore, 
he  placed  the  colonies  on  a  footing  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  could  see  no  fair  ground 
for  complaint.  He  contended  that  be  bad  re- 
deemed his  pledge,  ti hen,  with  respect  to  all 
matters  of  commerce,  be  placed  the  colonies  in 
as  favourable  a  situation  as  that  in  which  Great 
Britain  stood  in  her  intercourse  with  Ireland. 

The  bi!l  was  then  read  -a  third  time  and 
passed.^ 

LORDS,  TfronsDAT,  June  14.— Earl  Ba- 
Miir«f,ln  moving  the  second  readin*  of  (he  Colo- 
nial Trade  bill,  stated  the  object  of  the  measure, 
whichhadalready  been  explained  in  thedebaie;} 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  describing  the 
dispute  which  had  arisen  with  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  trade  wtih  the  British  colo- 
nies, he  observed,  that  in  all  former  measures 
for  regulating  the  colonial  trade,  prohibition 
was  the  rule,  and  admiwion  the  exception; 
whereas,  in  the  present  bill,  admission  formed 
the  rale,  and  prohibition  the  exception.  Be- 
sides  the  regulation  of  the  colonial  trade,  the 
extension  of  the  warehousing  system  was  ano- 
ther object  of  thb  bill.  There  were  certain  ar- 
ticles which  after  regulation  could  not  be 
exported  without  piiying  a  dutv  imposed  for 
the  protection  of  British  trade ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  that  ibis  protection  should 
any  longer  exist.  Warehouses  might  therefore 
be  established  on  a  more  extensive  system  thtfn 
the  former  state  of  the  law  authorised.    Their 

•  Anttj  p.S8d. 


lordships  would  observe  that  this  was  a 
plete  abandonment  of  what  had  hitherto  beea 
regarded  as  the  English  colonial  system ;  butit 
was  an  alteration  which  the  changes  in  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  relations  of  other  na- 
tions with  respect  to  this  country  required. 
It  could  no  longer  be  said  that  we  placed  our 
colonies  in  a  worse  situation  with  respect  to 
trade,  than  the  United  States.  The  colonies 
would  now  not  only  eigoy  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  United  States,  but  colonial  vesaels 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  Bri- 
tish ships.  They  might  now  trade  between  one 
colonial  port  and  another;  they  might  trade 
between  any  port  of  the  colonies  and  this  conn- 
try  ;  they  might  trade  to  other  countries ;  and 
they  might  trade  from  one  port  to  another  in 
this  country.  In  short,  the  colonies  were  now 
placed  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to 
trade  as  if  they  formed  parts  of  the  mother 
country.  The  chaoges  which  Europe  and  the 
new  world  Imd  undergone  had  naturally  pro- 
duced this  change  in  our  colonial  system. 
Whether  the  states  of  America  which  bad  re- 
cently separated  from  their  European  con- 
nexion would  make  the  same  stupendous  pro- 
gress with  those  which  had  set  them  the  exam- 
ple, remained  to  be  seen.  They  were  still  ex- 
posed to  warfare,  and  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  engared  might  be  continued  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  mat  warfare  they  presented  to  other 
countries  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  neutral  trade. 
The  Marquis  of  Lawnsdown  said,  that  he  felt 

J^reat  satisfaction  at  seeing  this  measure  brought 
brward — pot  merely  because  he  had  long  en- 
tertained the  opinions  which  it  was  at  last  pro- 
posed to  sanction  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, but  because  it  did  so  happen  that  he  him- 
self bad  endeavoured  to  carry  the  same  princi- 
ple into  practice.  He  had,  not  in  that,  but  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  recommended 
a  more  liberal  intercourse  between  onr  colo- 
nies and  America;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
no  less  than  19  years,  that  course  was  about  to  be 
adopted.  The  measure  which  he  recommended 
was,  indeed,  compared  with  the  present,  weak 
and  partial ;  but,  feeble  and  ineflicientasit  was, 
it  experienced  an  uncommon  degree  of  hostility. 
It  was  the  subject  of  repeated  divisions  in  Par- 
liament, and  out  of  doors  became  a  watchword 
for  clamour  and  opprobrium.  The  friends  and 
present  supporters  of  the  noble  earl  (Batborst) 
cried  it  down,  not  only  because,  as  they  said, 
it  was  favourable  to  neutrals,  but  because  it 
evidently  led  to  that  freedom  of  intercourse 
which  Ministers  now  took  credit  to  themselves 
for  establishioe.  Nothing  was  then  more 
alarming  than  that  which  was  now,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  earl,  most  just  and  politic* 
'^  Oh,  new,  and  dreadful  thought  I  To  let  the 
colonies  trade  with  other  powers  of  Europe  1 
What  an  abomination!** — were  the  exclama- 
tions with  which  his  proposition  hfid  been  meC 
Now,  however,  the  noble  earl  at  last  came  for- 
ward to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  system 
which  had  been  hitherto  so  pertinacmusly 
maintained.  Their  lordships  must  now  per- 
ceive that  if  they  wished  to  retain  the  colonies^ 
the  best  way  would  be  to  render  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  capable  of  engaging  in  every  kind 
of  trade,  and  susceptible  of  every  advantage 
which  would  be  open  to  them  as  parts  of  this, 
country.  He  was  aware,  that  upon  whatever 
principle  they  proceeded  with  respect  to  the 
colonies,  it  was  still  possible  that  a  crisis  <rould 
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•rrWe,  tb^t  a  wparation  migbt  take  place  t  but 
it  was  their  doty  to  try  to  avert  tbat  event, 
and  to  eodeavoor  to  retard  it  to  a  dihtant  pe> 
riod.  At  tbe  tame  time,  vrbile  tbey  were  seo- 
tible  that  itcoald  not  be  prevented,  they  oog^bt 
Co  mal&e  provision  that  when  it  did  occur,  it 
should  tal(e  place  with  circumstances  as  little 
painful,  with  a  contest  as  little  bitter,  and  leave 
behind  it  recollections  as  little  disagreeable  as 
possible. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  measure  which  had  been  introduced  on 
on  this  subject,  when  the  noble  lord 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  was  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Eichequer,  he  had  felt  it  his  doty  to  op- 
pose it,  because  he  thought  that  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  brought  forward 
were  unfavourable  to  its  adoption.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  circumstances  were  much  clianged.  South 
America  had  nearly  effected  its  entire  inde- 
pendence ;  and  when  that  was  once  established 
be  admitted  that  our  colonics  ceased  to  exist  as 
such,  but  should  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
be  considered  and  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  much  as  London,  or  Liver- 
pool,  or  any  other  town  in  this  country.  By 
treating  them  on  that  footing,  we  secured  their 
attachment;  and  if  at  any  future  time  they 
should  be  separated  from  us,  their  separation 
would  thereby  be  rendered  much  less  danger- 
ous. The  bill  before  their  lordships  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the  navi- 
gation laws.  It  allowed  foreign  ships  to  bring 
to  the  Colonies  only  the  produce  of  their  re- 
spective coontrie«,  and  take  back  to  their  own 
countries  the  commodities  of  the  colonies  ;  but 
It  did  not  in  nny  case  adroit  such  ships  to  any 
part  of  the  carrying  trade,  so  as  to  take  tbe 
priMluce  of  the  colonies  between  nations  to 
which  such  ships  did  not  be1oog.< 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
Thursday. 

HTiste   Lands  in  Canada  and   Van 
DUmaris  Land, 

COMMONS,  Thursday,  Mar.  15.— Mr.  fV. 
florton  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
sale  and  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  universally  admitted,  tbat  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  than  to  facilitate,  by  a  proper 
application  of  capital,  the  colonizaion  of  the 
waste  lands  in  Canada ;  and  for  the  particular 
purpose  now  recommended,  it  was  intended 
that  certain  grants  should  be  made  to  an  in* 
corpora  ted  Company  upon  a  valuation  o(  the 

}>articolar  lands  required  by  them  in  the  deve- 
opment  of  their  local  plans.  The  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  carried  into  eifect  by  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
two  by  the  Company,  with  coigoiot  power  to 
deride  in  such  doubtful  cases  as  came  before 
them  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  lands; 
and  the  basis  of  the  jpcneral  value  was  to  be 
taken  from  that  recognized  in  the  purchase  of 
the  other  adjacent  waste  lands.  The  Company 
were  to  agree  to  pay  the  Government  S0«0001. 
a-year  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  parti- 
cular lands ;  and  the  amount  so  paid  was,  in 
tbe  first  instance,  to  be  applied  to  the  local  ex- 
penditure of  the  colony,  which  had  hitherto 
been  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  at  home.  The 
commissioners  had  proceeded  to  the  colony,  but 
anficicnt  time  had  not  elapsed  to  allow  of  their 


making  a  report.    The  details  of  the  m^anire, 

however,  would  be  more  intelligible  when  the 
bill  was  printed  and  presented  to  the  bouse  io 
due  form. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  rose  to  suggest  thai  proper 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  new  incorpo- 
ratiun  from  being  prej  udiced  by  the  settlers. 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova-Scotia,  great  in- 
iustice  had  been  done  to  the  Indians,  which  be 
ho;^id  would  be  avoided  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  W.HorUm  had  the  most  perfect  cenfl- 
dence  that  no  daQger  of  the  kind  would  be  is- 
curred  on.  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  bis  regret  that  five 
years  ago,  when  be  had  strongly  recommended 
a  change  in  tbe  cojonial  system,  some  proposi- 
tion of  this  kiud  had  not  been  made.  He  bad 
said  then  that  emigration  to  Upper  Qanada 
was  checked  by  many  oppressive  circuniH 
stances,  and  espccialiy  by  the  enormoaa  fees 
demanded  of  Iho  emigrants.  He  could  now 
support  the  arguments  which  he  had  used  five 
years  ago  by  the  official  returns  since  received 
from  Canada,  which  showed  that  of  99,000  emi- 
grants who  had  gone  out  thither,  only  100  fa- 
milies had  beenable  to  obtain  a  footing  oo  tbe 
waste  lands ;  so  tbat  the  great  bulk  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  held  out  to  them  in  the 
first  instauce.'  If  the  present  bill  were  cal- 
culated to  amend  tbe  vices  and  errors  which 
were  the  reproach  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  pre- 
decessor in  office,  it  should  have  his  approba- 
tion. For  the  last  fourteen  years  the  colonial 
system  had  been  a  disgrace  to  the  government  i 
so  much  so,  that  if  the  Uout^e  of  Commons  were 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  be  would  not  be- 
siiatc  to  impeach  Lord  Bathorst  for  a  breach 
of  duty,  and  to  move  an  address  to  the  King 
for  his  dismissal  from  the  colonial  office.  The 
roal-administraiion  of  the  noble  lord  was  not 
confined  to  Upper  Canada,  it  extended  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  and 
tbe  other  settlements.  Let  them  look,  for  in- 
stance, at  tbe  Cape,  where  the  most  (}<uin^ 
injustice  was  daily  endured— whence  British 
subjects  were  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  vo- 
der circumstances  of  aggravated  oppression, 
and  where  complaints  were  daily  made,  which 
called  loudly  for  redress.  Respecting  the  pre- 
sent bill,  he  was  aukious  to  know  whether  it 
was  intended  to  grant  to  the  new  company  all 
tho  Crown  reserve*  and  church  returns  witboat 
qualificHtiun  ?  Did  they  mean  to  sell  tbe  land, 
and  leave  the  new  purchasers  to  retail  itat  their 
own  prices?  If  they  did,  they  were  likely  to 
create  a  |irivate  monopoly,  as  iiyurioos  as  the 
previous  system.  Thi»  should  be  explained  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  if.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  he  coald  not 
concur  in  what  his  hon.  friend  had  said  respect- 
ing ibe  abuses  under  the  late  system  of  emigra- 
tion ;  for  he  knew  that  many  of  those  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  part  of 
the  country  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  had 
written  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  treatment, 
by  the  Government  agent;  and,  as  a  member 
of  a  committee,  he  could  further  speak  frooi 
official  documents  of  the  improved  condition  of 
tbe  new  seti  lers  wilhla  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Gordon  defended  the  character  of  Lord 
Bathnrst  from  tbe  severe  and  harsh  attack  of 
the  hon.  geat.,  which  was  the  more  siagular^ 
from  its  being  made  at  tbe  sane  moment  be  ap- 
proved of  this  bllL     His  great  conplaint  ap  • 
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mmntto  l«,  Hkti  tMi  ^flf  Ud  feot  M«ii  Ibtoniiftt 
iMiraird  «v«  y«in  ifi^  wfiMat  kiMivtvig  wh^ 
^tef  iMrv  ivii  At  «ift  tWie  k«  tpoke  of,  «iCli«r 
capital  or  private  cnterpriie  to  promote 
wdl  md  ttlidoflftiaftg^  Tke  appoiotaeiit  of 
«ftcM  Itottdt  of  ooloflks  belonged  to  the  Go- 
for— lotet  gmtnklljs  «iid  Lord  Botirartt  liad  no 
Hf  bt  to  bie  reiidtrod  porticaforly  respoaslhte 
fbr  tedl?Mdat  «it»rt.  If  Aey  iMid  arisen  In  aach 
eip^lMtaMfitai  nt  «H  e?eau,  he  wm  sore  the 
■oMa  lord  cwefally  attMMled  to  all  the  ddUfli 
of  colonial  bosineta. 

Mr.  JM^npprotedofthepliUk  Retboeght, 
tewevor,  thM  M  onrilt  to  receive  the  nnttloa 
of  the  local  attthforioei,  before  It  waa  decided 
•pen  by  ParUameDt,  and  recomHMiided  some 
preointtooa  againat  the  dander  of  a  monopoly 
of  the  land  by  the  cetapany. 

Mr«  Hertaf  «dd«  that  npoo  the  general  qnei- 
tton  he  waa  of  optninn  that  they  coald  not  look 
npoa  theae  eokmiea  aa  likely  to  remain  perma- 
■ently  in  their  jneaent  relatiTe  aitoation  with 
lUa  conntry.  They  were  chiety  agricvltural, 
Itfee  oaraelvM  i  aad  aM  aiperlence  thowed  that 
an  colony  would  long  ratoln  that  pecniiar  re- 
Jaiiok  with  Itt  uetber  country,  when  the  pro- 
4aeU4nBOfboth#ereiimilar.  l%e  qvcatSen  then 
•i«>to^  and  it  wai  a  very  important  one,  how 
for  it  might  be  Wiie  and  dignified  for  a  country 
like  €mt  Britain  to  do  early  and  liberally  that 
irhich  aho  might  be  compelled  to  do  a  few  yean 
bcmic,  in  a  very  differant  Maimer.  It  was  time 
for  Govommeni  to  toialtltr  at  what  period 
of  omtarity  they  WooM  bo  foirly  and  ho- 
Mmrabiy  i^eady  to  allow  the  coloniet  the  be- 
nedt  of  a  aeparalte  ayitom.  He  admitted  that 
«Ma  waa  a  bold  but  a  pieftaiog  cooaideratlon, 
which  in  the  nature  of  thtoga  ought  to  govern 
the  principle  of  the  projected  arraogemefits. 
The  ol^eet  of  the  preaent  bill  wai  partly  to 
•Aeoorage  colooisattim  by  locating  eInigraiitB 
upon  thoM  waito  landa— to  invert  certain  privi* 
icgea  ii  the  faandtof  a  partitnlar  company,  who 
wore  to^y  a  lafge  s«im  for  theae  waste  lands.  To 
fodeatoify  tiiemaeUaa,  the  company  irould  raise 
the  price  upon  die  emigrants  f  how  then)  would 
this  ehconrage  cohmisation  in  the  way  heM 
out  ?  Be  would  rather,  he  confessed,  have  the 
whole  put  under  the  mamigement  of  the  local 
legiaiature,  who  would  be  best  prepared  to 
meet  and  grapple  ttith  any  contingent  difficul- 
ties. It  was  the  way,  too,  to  give  them  that 
confidence  in  themselves  which  might  hereafter 
enable  litem  to  support  our  empire,  and  repel 
the  attaclLs  which  might  be  made  upon  it,  at 
ao  great  distance  of  time.  A  further  means  of 
prefedtingtbe  new  company  from  holding  their 
ansnopoiy  without  making  any  attempt  to  cle^ 
and  cultivate  their  lands,  would  be  to  provide 
that  all  the  lands  which  should  remain  unsettled 
after  %  certain  ntonber  of  years,  should  revert 
to  the  crown. 

Mr.  W.  Mmfom  replied.  In  Upper  Canada 
there  was  an  indefinite  extent  of  lands,  capa* 
Met  under  cultivation,  of  absorbing  the  largest 
population  contem|»lated  by  any  gentleman  in 
the  houne.  l*be  object  was  to  bring  consider- 
able portious  of  this  land  into  immediate  colti- 
vatioD  by  the  capital  of  a  company,  under  re- 
gulations dictoted  by  this  government  As  to 
the  security  proposed  for  bringing  the  lands 
Into  cultivation  within  a  certain  tune,  that  Was 
already  taken.  This  was  no  measure  of  mo- 
fiopoly.  Tbero  were  abundant  allotments  of 
the  lands  in  the  poesession  of  private  Indivi- 
dually Xlevernmont  Whs  aot  to  be  charged 


with  htdftcihg  «Migrdtit>M.  TIm  sUteft  ofCdfthA 
Werb  not  In  Wadt  of  popuDttibd.  Labour  coutd 
tmt  command  a  price  eh  hi  the  tTnited  Stales  i 
but  capital  was  ttdtt  itiatfcr^aftt  tfecessary,  and 
this  measuro  would  focilitkie  the  transfer  ot  it. 
He  must  revert  for  a  mintiie  to  the  general 
charge  made  againtt  the  Oobtoffal  Department 
by  an  hdnv  gent.  (Mr.  Rome)  i  he  coOid  not  se- 
phl«to  the  paiti^  tmplleiiied— the  charge  w^ 
against  the  whole  establishment.  Why  did  not 
the  hOn.  gent  make  ft  more  spectftcally  against 
tome  one  member  of  adnkftfstration,  as  he  Was 
boind  to  do,  rkther  than  indulge  in  vague 
elamonr  and  idle  declamation  ?  He  ^tkltoed,  on 
the  contrary,  for  thcColonlal  Department,  an^ 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  It,  a  full  propor- 
tion of  that  anprobktion  with  which  the  aoiious 
labours  of  all  department  In  the  drovemnent 
were  ro warded,  in  their  teal  to  remere shackles 
and  embkrrassmenls  laid  upon  the  c6l0Bial  and 
mercantile  Interest*  by  the  supposed  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  At  any  rate,  he  ^l^ed  that 
the  boti;  gent  Wootd  give  him  by  a  specific 
charge,  a  specific  opportunity  fbr  Justification. 
Mr.  BumB  t  It  Wks  Herd  fbr  him  to  be  charged 
With  idle  declamation  add  findefihite  abase,  for 
the  honae  could  nut  fbfget'tbat  session  af^er  ses- 
slon,  fat  the  last  five  years,  be  h^d  brought 
forward  ipeclfic  motions  on  the  tondnct  of  tfie 
colonial  governors,  and  the  nerlect  of  the  colo- 
nlel  office.— Leave  given  to  bnng  fai  the  bilL 


Mr.  fr.  HorhH  then  obtelned  leave  to  brihg 
In  a  bill  similar  to  the  foregoing,  for  the  enclo- 
su^e  and  culttvution  of  waste  lands  In  Van  Die- 
lttan*s  Land. 

Mauriiius  Trade  Bill* 

TofetoAt,  MJtT  17.— Mr.  JfbifciilMI  moved 
that  the  house  should  rosolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, on  the  Customs*  Consolidation  bill.  The 
object  of  the  resolution  he  was  about  to  propose 
was  to  put  the  colony  ofthe  MaurltiuB  on  thb  same 
footing  as  those  of  l!he  West  India  Islands,  and 
that  the  same  duties  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported should  be  paid  in  the  one  aft  in  the  other 
settlement  In  reply  to  ieveral  complalotk 
respecting  the  Mauritius  Slave  Trade,  he  ob- 
served thet  the  returns  on  that  suljject  would 
soon  be  printed,  and  that  an  opportunity  ytonU 
ocenr  od  the  General  Consolldution  bill  fbr  dis- 
cussing this  point ;  but  he  thought  there  wils  n6 
occasion  for  postponing  the  retolution  which  he 
now  submitted,  aa  some  hon.  members  wkhed 
to  do. 

Sir  Jt.  Flai^flAAr  skid,  the  papers  ttfit  were 
ordered  to  be  pHnted  cotttaltred  tlie  most  coo- 
vincihg  priH>fh  tbfit  since  eaHy  In  the  ye^  !9t0, 
no  tlave-trade  had  been  cafried  od  Id  the  Mau- 
ritius. Id  fegafd  to  t^  rumours  Od  this  sub- 
ject, they  were  common  to  the  West  India  Is* 
lands  for  many  yean  after  the  abolition ;  but 
he  felt  satisfied  that  there  was  no  more  thith  fii 
them  respecting  the  Ma^ltlus,  than  there  Wat 
with  re^itfd  to  the  West  India  Islcnds.  Hat 
had  no  hesitation  in  toucUdg,  in  the  most 
solemn  mafiner,  that  there  had  been  no  slave- 
trade  id  the  Iffaufitius  for  ike  lest  five  yean  at 
least  I  and  it  mkking  tbhi  amertlon.  It  was  moat 
gratifying  to  him  to  bitf  horde  out  by  the  most 
satis^tofy  letten,  both  public  and  pritato,  to 
the  Sectetary  of  Stefb,  firodi  hit  |e]tant  and 
hon.  tfic^emm',  who  would  dlkAkfti  to  ledd  hto 
authority  to  fiit^fhntMejdM^ieb  df  tneh  prhc* 
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tlMt,  mBTelj  for  the  porpow  vf  obtaining  the 
credit  of  ha vtni^  tap preflRed  tbem,  aod  he  there- 
fore hoped  that  a  ineatitre'  equally  called  for 
bjjwtifie  aod  Kpod  policy,  woold  no  lonirer  be 
de/enred«  and  that  the  Uhahitanta  of  the  Mau- 
ri<i<lSt  after  all  their  losies,  aod  the  diiap point* 
mettt  of  their  ju»t  hopes  and  •  expectation! — 
more  e^p^cially  in  thia  houfo  last  year,  when 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Manrliius  had  on- 
derg;ooe  two  readings — would  not  be  debarred 
another  dliy  from  the  full  benefit  of  the  pro- 
poned measure. — In  reply  to  ao  observation  of 
br.  Lttshiofton's,  respecting  the  landing  of 
flome  slaves  from  a  French  vessel  at  the 
Hauritias,  he  observed  that  the  case  alluded  to 
trap  that  of  a  French  vessel  from  Mosambique, 
which  intended » as  it  was  thought,  to  make  a 
depot  of  slaves  for  Bourbon  in  one  of  the  unin- 
Ji-^bited  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the 
siorih-east  of  Madagascal';  but  there  was  no 
landing,  and  the  vessel  was  Intercepted  close 
<o  one  of  those  uninhabited  islands,  bv  the  ex- 
ertions of  Capt  Moresby.  He  pnt  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  learned  gent  whether  this 
^oidd  he  Mnstrned  Into  a  siave-tniding  with 
<Jie  Manritins. 

Tte  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to,  and 
M  bill  fonaded  npcMi  them  was  afterwards  lo- 
trodnced. 

FsTOAT,  JuwB  S. — Mr.  ff,  //orfon  moved 
tlw  second  reading  of  the  Mauritius  Trade  bill. 

Mr.  Barpel  observed,  that  by  this  measure  it 
was  propoBsd  to  place  the  Mauritius  sugar  on 
Ike  same  footing  with  that  of  the  West  India 
colonitt.  it  was  contended  that  this  measure 
wonld  not  iiynre  the  We«t  India  planter— flrnt, 
because  the  distance  of  the  West  Indies  from 
this  eoutitry  was  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
IMavritins  i  and  next,  because  the  quantity  of 
•agar  grown  In  tbo  latter  colony  was  inconsi- 
derable. But  he  wished  to  hvar  better  argu- 
snrnts  In  favour  of  a  departure  from  tlie  present 
system.  It  appeared  from  papers  on  the  table 
that  an  illicit  trade  in  slaves  had  been  carried 
o«  in  the  Maniitius  up  to  the  year  18?1.  Now, 
this  being  an  admitted  fact,  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  granting  the  benefit  now  proposed. 
S«ch  a  measure  was  very  hard  towards  the 
rolonists  of  the  West  India  Ulands,  who  had 
done  their  utmost  to  discourage  the  slave-trade, 
and  who  had  appeared  most  anxious  to  culti- 
rale  their  estates  by  the  labour  of  Creole 
aJavea.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
Mauritius  had  continued  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  despite  of  its  prohibition  by 
law.  Even  at  the  present  moment  an  armed 
veasel  was  constantly  cruising  in  the  straits  of 
the  Seychelles,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Maad,  in  order  to  prevent  that  traffic.  This 
cirrumstance  proved  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
secote  the  trade  ;  and  formed  a  reas«m  for  not 
granting  the  boon  which  wonld  be  conferred  by 
pnasing  this  bill.  Another  reason  for  not  treat- 
ing those  persons  as  they  treated  the  colonists 
ef  the  West  Indies  was,  that  the  former  being 
considered  as  coming  under  the  protection  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  had  eiyoyed 
alf  the  benefits  of  a  free  port  for  four  or  five 
years.  But  they  were  not  content  with  that ; 
th^  turned  round  to  government  and  said, 
^  We  wish  ourselves  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
with  the  West  India  Islandn.**  He  must,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  could  not  conceive  why  sugars 
itenid  be  rnfered  to  come  from  the  M*auri(lus 
en  the  same  footing  as  from  the  West  Indies, 


when  East  India  sugars  generally  were  prohl- 
bited.  These  were  points  which  called  for  the 
serious  attention  of  the  boose  ;  and  he  called 
on  the  rt.  hon.  gentleman  to  explain  on  what 
ground  he  introduced  this  measure. 

Mr.  IT.  Hn-ton  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  ih|s  island,  it  was  stipulated  that  ft 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  present 
measure  was  no  more  than  the  ftilfilmetat  of  that 
stipulatloiL  The  circumstance  of  (he  Mauritius 
being  withfai  the  llmlto  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  was  merely  an  accident,  of 
which  he  ciMcelved  advantage  ought  not  to  be 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  East 
India  rate  of  duty  on  the  sugars  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, especially  wben  It  was  considered  that 
those  limits  extended  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Its  claim  to  a  remission  of  the  duties  was  to  be 
decided  on  the  plain  question — ^whether  or  not 
its  situation  entitled  it  to  ail  the  privileges  of 
the  other  colonies.  Cogent  reasons  might  be 
be  alleged  In  defence  of  the  imputed  inconsis- 
tency of  the  present  and  former  oretensions  of 
the  island,  with  respect  to  freedom  of  trade. 
In  consequence  of  the  order  In  council  of  1S16, 
connected  with  several  local  circumstances,  tha 
inhabitants  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
free  port,  and,  as  they  had  n  right  to  dd,  to 
adopt  the  alternative  which  was  embodied  In 
the  measure  now  before  the  house.  The  hon. 
gent,  had  stated  that  slaves  had  been  Introduced 
into  the  Mauritius,  and  that  if  would  be  unjust 
to  those  who  bad  opposed  the  slave»trade  if  aiQr 
favour  were  shown  to  men  wfio  siipported  it. 
This  assertion  must  be  decided  by  Ihcts;  and  if 
the  hon.  gent,  woold  look  at  the  papers,  he 
would  find  that,  for  years,  the  trade  had  not 
existed ;  and  that  even  prior  to  1S2I,  It  was  not 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  An  armed  ship 
certainly  was  stationed  In  Seychelles-straits  i 
not,  however*  for  thn  prev<ntioit  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Mauritius,  but  for  the  prevention 
of  the  slave  trade  generally. 

Mr.  R.  Eilk  said,  this  question  had  beeto 
settled  at  the  period  of  the  peace ;  and  If  some 
special  cause  were  not  anigned  for  the  pro- 
posed alteration,  he  conceived  that  the  decision 
which  had  then  been  come  to  ought  to  b» 
abided  by.  The  hon.  gent,  then  referred  to  the 
papers  before  the  house,  and  also  to  the  corre^ 
pondence  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  AfrU 
can  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Mauritius  {  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  succen  in 
extirpating  the  Mauritius  slave  trade,  was  not 
owing  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Inhabitants, 
but  to  his  treaties  with  the  native  princes. 
What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure  on  the  West  India  planters,  who  had 
abstained  from  that  illegal  traflic,  when  they 
saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who 
wise  in  their  day  and  generation,  bad  carried 
on  the  trade  in  spite  of  law,  rewarded  by  Go- 
vernment at  their  expense  ?  It  could  not  be 
other  than  injurious;  and  for  this,  as  well  as 
other  reasons,  he  should  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bit$kt$ton  said  that  in  the  last  session  It 
had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Mau- 
ritius sugar ;  but  the  answer  of  the  West  India 
interest  had  then  been,  that  the  Mauritius  en- 
joyed commercial  advantages  in  Vvhich  the 
West  India  islands  did  not  participate.  That 
plea  was  now  taken  away;  the  res/rictions 
which  had  operated  upon  the  West  India  Islands 
aod  which  did  not  attect  the  Mauritius,  had 
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been  removed  i  and  both  ioterestt  being  now, 
m*  re^rded  coromercial  advantage,  on  a  foot- 
ing, a  new  ground  of  objection  must  be  taken 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Maurtlias  duty.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  oppoiition  at  pretent  made  to 
this  reduction  was  of  a  different  description — 
it  was  alleged  that  the  colony  of  the  Mauritius 
had  carried  on  an  illicit  commerce  in  slaves. 
But  this  allegation,  as  it  dpplied  to  an  existing 
trade,  was  not  supported  by  fact.    Prior  to 
IfiSO,   some  smoggling  of  slaves  bad  taken 
place  I  but,  according  to  the  best  evidence  be- 
fore  the  house,  that  practice  continued  no  Ion* 
ger.    Then  the  Mauritius  most  be  judged,  not 
according  to  what  it  had  been,  but  according 
to  what  it  was.    Now  he  must  say  that,  from 
all  he  could  collect  from  Mauritius,  that  the 
proprietors  all  resided  on  their  estates  and  that 
their  slaves  were  consequently  treated  with 
more  indulgence   than  in    any  other  of  our 
colonies    (hear,   iwar).      The  wholo  question 
as  affecting  the  West  Indian  interest^-and  on 
that  ground  the    bill    was    really    opposed, 
amounted  to  this,  that  a  small  quantity,  say 
18/XX>hhds.,  of  sugar  might  be  thence  imported 
Into  the  English  market.  But  if  it  did  not  come 
here,  it  would  come  into  the  European  aiarket, 
and  would  have  the  effect,  from  its  cheapness, 
of  determining  tlie  general  price.    He  would 
also  observe  to  the  West  Indians,  that  when- 
ever their  supply  exceeded  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land, its  excess,  which  must  go  into  the  Euro- 
pean market,  would  produce  tlie  same  effect — 
and  destroy  the  West  India  monopoly  (hear, 
hear). 

Sir  jR.  Farfuhar  said  that  he  naturally  felt  a 
Strong  interest  for  a  colony  which  he  had  him- 
self so  long  administered.  In  1810  he  was 
present  at  &c  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbun, 
when  proclamations  had  been  distributed  to  the 
inhabitants  which  promised  them  not  only  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed  under  France,  but 
the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  Britiith  colonists. 
The  promises  held  out  to  them  were  free  trade 
and  the  fullest  protection  to  the  produce  of 
the  island  in  the  mother  country.  But  how  had 
those  promises  been  fulfilled  ?  They  had  lost 
the  extensive  trade  they  formerly  possessed, 
and  their  produce  met  with  no  protection. 
The^ order  of  Council  issued  in  the  year  1816, 
giving  to  those  colonies  a  free  trade,  was  ac- 
companied with  so  many  restrictionu,  that, 
coupled  with  the  prohibitions  which  were 
placed  on  it  in  the  ports  of  France,  it  was  a 

iierfect  nullity.  The  fluctuations  which  fol- 
owed  therefrom  destroyed  all  the  confidence 
of  the  merchants;  and  the  inhabitants,  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
naturally  became  agriculturists,  and,  owing 
to  the  hurricanes,  which  destroy  rd  the  other 
plantations  of  the  country,  cultivaturs  of  sugar, 
vourbon  being  separated  from  the  Mauritius 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  enjoyed  all  her  ancient 
advantages,  and  the  contraittof  such  prosperity 
with  the  depression  of  the  Mauritius  naturally 
tended  to  excite  discontent  and  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  latter  island. 
The  Mauritius  was  thus  sacrificed  to  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  policy,  whilst,  on  the 
j^round  of  interest,  expediency,  and  justice,  it 
ought  to  ei^joy  all  the  advantages  of  the  British 
sugar  colonies.  He  contended  that  no  slave 
trade  existed  at  present  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  flare  trade  which  had  prevailed  there  some 
foor  or  five  yean  ago  had  been  carried  on  by 


some  renegadoes,  who  had  lived  by  privateer* 
iog  during  the  war,  and  not  by  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  He  showed,  by  re- 
ference to  different  abstracts  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation, that  it  had  not  increased  during  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  inferred,  from  all 
these  reasons,  that  there  was  no  ground,  save 
that  of  Mic  «o2o,  sicjubeo,  for  opposing  the  pro- 
position now  suggested  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
the  Manritius. 

Mr.  Chrdon  would  have  no  objection  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  if  it  were  postponed  to  the 
year  1888,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  in  the 
interim  how  far  it  would  affect  West  Indian 
interests. 

Mr.  Plummer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months, 

Mr.  Hwiu  trusted  that  the  house,  now  that 
it  was  only  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Man- 
ritius, would  also  take  into  its  consideration 
the  state  of  the  West  India  colonies. 

For  the  bill,  S7— Against  it,  14— Minority  jB 
favour  of  it,  8S. 

MoHDAT,  JcHB  6w — Mr.  HMikiston  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  a  committee  on  the 
Mauritius  Trade  bill.  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Bemal,  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Mauritius,  of  foreign  sugars,  he 
observed,  that,  as  an  effect  of  the  general  Co- 
lonial Trade  bill  such  sugars  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  Mauritius. 

Mr.  Bemal  (and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Qor- 
don)  then  observed,  that  should  the  Colonial 
Trade  bill  not  pass,  that  intention  could  not 
be  gathered  from  the  present  bill.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  few  words  should  be  Inserted  in 
it  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

Mr.  JSutkisson  said,  that  the  objection  was 
merely  technical  (hear,  hear).  The  lion.  gent, 
and  his  frirnds  had  themselves  demanded  the 
separation  of  the  present  measure  from  the 
general  Colonial  Trade  bill.  They  must  be 
aware  that  it  would  shortly  merge  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  latter  bill. 

Mr.  Bright  was  bound  to  suppose,  if  the  rt. 
hon.  gent,  would  not  put  in  the  few  words  that 
had  been  suggested  by  his  hon.  friend,  that  he 
was  at  least  prepared  with  other  words  to  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  But  if  that  rt.  bon« 
gent  was  not  so  prepared,  let  him  at  least 
afford  the  bouse  some  clear  and  specific  grounds 
for  declining  to  insert  those  which  had  been 
just  suggested.  As  for  waiting  to  determine 
matters  of  this  kind  in  one  bill,  by  the  terms  of 
another,  he  should  have  thought  that  the  bouse 
had  had  reason  enough  already  to  regret  the 
time  and  labour  which  it  cost  them  to  remedy 
bills  that  had  been  pattsed  in  a  similar  manner^ 
without  desiring  to  add  ^this  to  the  list  (hear). 
It  seemed  as  if  the  object  were  really  to  mis- 
lead tlie  house. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  almost  inclined  to  say  that 
the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just  spoken,  appeared 
to  be  inclined  wilfully  to  misstate  his  words. 
When  the  hon.  geuL  imputed  to  him  a  design 
to  mislead  the  house  on  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion, the  house,  he  trusted,  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  he  was  quite  as  incapable 
as  the  hon.  gent,  himself,  or  any  other  hosi. 
member,  of  doing  any  such  thing  (hear,  hear). 
To  him,  he  confessed,  the  language  of  this  bill 
was  perfectly  explicit  and  intelligible.  If 
sugars  were  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
JaD!>aica,  there  could  be  do  reason,  upon  the 
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|»laelple  of  tbe  presrat  bill,  why  they  should 
■otbe  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the'  Mauri- 
tios  aJio;  or  whv,  if  they  were  to  be  excluded 
froa  the  Mauritius,  they  should  not  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  West  Indies.  The  fact  was, 
that  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  no  foreign 
sugars  should  be  imported  either  into  the  Mau- 
ritius or  aoy  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Mr.  W.  Norton  said,  the  language  of  this  bill 
was  very  clear.  It  was  to  this  efiect — **  That 
all  articles  being  the  produce  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  or  the  growth  thereof — and  all 
colonial  produce,  goods,  and  commodities  that 
shall  have  been  imported  into  the  inland  of 
Mauritius  (hear,  hear),  shall  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  all  such  colonial  produce  and 
foreign  commodities  imported  into  Jamaica 
under  the  existing  Taw."  And  that  existing 
law  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars 
(hear,  hear).  Why,  then,  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  plain  intention  of  this  bill  was  to  de- 
clare, thist  the  trade  of  the  Mauritius  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  Jamaica, 
or  any  other  of  the  West  India  islands.  The, 
kon.  genu's  objection,  however,  was,  that  pro- 
Mbited  Weign  goods,  such  as  sugars,  might, 
smder  the  present  terms  of  this  bill,  be  imported 
into  the  Mauritius,  add  through  the  Mauritius, 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  great  de- 
triment and  prejudice  of  the  West  India  pro- 
flucp.  But  he  mu&t  contend,  that  if  that  were 
the  fact,  then  the  same  observation  roust  apply 
equally  to  Jamaica  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bemal  was  sorry  that  the  right  hon. 
pent.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  taken  up  his  re- 
marks in  the  li^ht  he  seemed  to  have  done. 
He  utterly  disclaimed  mere  technical  objec 
rions.  The  objeciiuns  which  he  had  taken  to- 
night, he  certainly  bad  understood  that  right 
Ikon.  gent,  on  a  former  night  to  have  admitted. 
If  e  still  contended  that  &c  security  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  did  not  exist  in  this  bill ; 
and  fliat,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  former  measure 
sbonld  be  lost,  the  framing  of  this  would"  be 
found  to  be  excessively  defective.  There  was 
■  in  its  present  condition  this  real  and  visible  de- 
fect— that  sugars  might  be  imported  from  China, 
or  from  India,  into  the  Mauritius,  and  from 
Cfaence  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.'  Huskisson  observed,  that  tbe  general 
principle  on  which  Government  proposed  to  act 
was  to  open  the  trade  of  all  the  colonies,  but  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  produce,  by  prohibiting  impor- 
tation through  tbe  colonies. 

IHr.  Gor£m  thought  that,  in  common  fuir- 
aeas  and  candour,  the  operation  of  this  specific 
measure  ought  ia  be  restrained,  until  the  West 
Indians  bad  had  time  to  reap  some  advantage 
from  the  effect  of  the  former  bill — say  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  ElUce  coold  not  concur  with  his  hon. 
friends  near  him  in  their  opposition  to  this  bill ; 
and  he  entreated  them  not  to  throw  needless 
impediments  in  the  way  of  that  liberal  and  en- 
Itglitened  colonial  policy  which  his  Majesty's 
government  wore  now  pursuing  so  hononrably 
to  themselves  and  so  beneficially  for  this 
ccniDtry. 

Mr.  T,  JVUson  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last.  The 
cmae*  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Went  India 
Islands  stood  on  ^wy  different  grounds.  Tbe 
au|;;ars  from  the  Mauritius  were  not  seiii  home 
hj  |tlanters,  bothy  merchants  and  supercargoes 


who  bought  them  there  as  return  cargoes  for 
ships  sent  thither  with  goods  fur  the  island 
trade.  When  the  sugars  were  bought  there, 
they  were  bought,  therefore,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  idea  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 

Sir  jR.  Farquhar  knew  very  well  that  of  late 
the  planters  of  Mauritius  bad  sent  home  their 
own  sugars  for  sale  in  this  country  (hear).  He 
must  also  observe,  that  the  Mauritius  had  a  very 
powerful  claim 'On  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  expectations  that  were  held  out  to  it  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  when  the  Mauritius  Sugar  bill 
was  read  twice,  and  subsequently  thrown  out. 
Those  expectations  had  been  of  course  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Huskisson^  after  what  his  hon.  friend  had 
just  stated,  and  considering  the  great  distresses 
to  which  this  Island  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
duced by  natural  causes,  such  as  violent  storms 
and  hurricanes,  could  not  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gents,  opposite.  Last  year  he 
was  met  with  the  objection  that  some  restric- 
tions existed  in  the  trade  of  the  West  India 
Islands  that  did  not  apply  to  that  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. At  the  time  he  did  not  attach  any  great 
weight  to  the  objection,  and  now  be  was  con- 
firmed in  the  resolution,  not  of  superadding  re- 
strictions on  either,  but  of  removing  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  both  (hear). 

Mr.  Plummor  denied  that  any  pledge  had  been 
given  by  this  government  in  favour  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, it  was  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  West  Indies,  when  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  a  large  surplus 
produce  of  those  islands  on  band. 

The  house  then  resumed,  and  the  report  Wtl 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

Sierra'Leane. 

Tuesday,' April  14. — ^Mr.  Hmn^  mored  Ibr 
a  return  of  the  past  and  present  expense  of 
Sierra-Leone,  and  the  liberated  negroes  there, 
when 

Mr.  fV.  Hortm  suggested  that  as  the  hon. 
gent.- would,  no  doubt,  make  a  statement  of 
some  length,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  move 
at  once  for  the  papers,  and  bring  forward  a 
specific  motion  at  a  future  day.  It  could  not 
be  proper  to  introduce  the  matter  in  so  thin  a 
house,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  Sec  ftur 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  /Turns  was  willing  to  accede  to  this  pro 
position,  provided  an  early  day  were  appointed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which  he  re- 
garded as  very  important,  since  be  hoped  that 
ttomc  millions  might  be  saved  for  the  time  to 
come,  if  the  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  he  intended  to  propose. — On  Mr.  W. 
Ilorton*s  statement  that  part  of  the  information 
sought  fur  was  received  and  the  rest  speedily 
expected,  Mr.  Hume  agreed  to  postpone  his 
motion  in  tbe  hope  of  a  fuller  attendance  of 
members. 

Thursday,    May    26.— Mr.    W.    Hortam 

wished  to  ask  Mr  Hume  what  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  his  motion 
on  the  subject  of  $ierra- Leone.  The  in- 
formation sought  comprehended  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  was  not  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  Government.  They  were  about  to 
send  out  a  commission  to  the  colony  for  such 
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farther  rctinms  as  were  ri^qoired  to  comp1<itc 
the  papers  mpved  for.  Under  these  circumo 
stances  he  wished  t]ie  hon.  gent,  not  to  delay 
the  other  business  of  the  house  by  a  fruitless 
motion,  but  to  suspend  the  discussion  till  per- 
fect information  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  his  wish  to  go  Into  de- 
tail on  this  snbj  Tt  arose  from  his  conviction 
that  neither  the  bouse  nor  the  country  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it  i  nor  with  the 
facts  which  would,  he  thought,  fully  establish 
that  the  attempts  of  Govemm^it  with  respect  to 
that  colony  had  failed,  and  would  continue  to 
fail.  He  feared  that  every  hope  which  had  been 
held  out  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
ckptnred  negroes,  after  an  enormous  expense, 
had  proved  abortive.  However,  aA  all  the  re- 
turns which  he  required  could  not  be  produced 
this  session,  he  would,  for  the  present,  content 
himself  with  stating  the  nature  of  them.  They 
were,  we  believe,  alM>ttt  90  in  number,  and  em- 
.braced — the  expense  of  the  civil  and  military 
.government  of  that  colony  since  the  year  1808 — 
the  expense  of  the  vessels  Employed  on  that 
coast  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade— the 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  colony  in 
the  same  period — the  revenue  derived  from  the 
colony,  and  its  application — the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  in  the  colony — a  census  of 
the  population  of  varioos  cUsset  i  and  several 
other  accounts  of  a  Himiliir  nature,  some  of 
which,  as  one  respecting  the  state  of  the  cap- 
'  tared  negroes  and  Maroons  sent  thither  from  Ja- 
maica, he  asited  for  with  a  view  of  shewing 
that  the  experiment  of  free  labour  had  failed 
at  Sierra-Leene.  He  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  returns. 

Mr.  W.  Hortam  %  Inquiry*  lie  allowed,  was 
requisite :  but  he  trusted  that  the  bouse  and 
the  public  would  suspend  their  opinions  until 
the  information  moved  for  should  be  afforded. 
When  that  was  obtained,'  the  liouse  would  bo 
qaalified  to  discuss  the  policy  of  continuing  tb^ 
colony  of  Sierra-Leoire,  and  to  decide  how  far 
the  experiment  of  free  labour,  which  had  been 
tried  tnere,  bad  or  had  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Bnmghmn  trusted  that  hon.  memtiers,  in 
the  absence  of  information,  would  not  deem  any 
aam  which  bad  been  expended  in  support  of  the 
colody  of  Sierra- Leone  unreasonable,  however 
large  it  might  appear  at  first  view.  He  thought 
BO  man  would  conceive  any  sum  unreasonable, 
who  considered  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  90,000  individuals  had  been  maintained 
for  so  many  years.  The  question  of  free  la- 
bour was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  value  of  it 
at  Sierra- Leoae,  but  by  the  value  of  it  in 
Hayti.  The  goTernmen't  of  Hayti  had  recently 
declared  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any 
quantity  of  free  negroes  which  might  be  sent 
tiitther ;  and  he  believed  had  actually  received, 
within  the  last  year,  6,000  negroes  from  Caro- 
lina, Maryland,  and  the  other  slave  states  in 
North  America. 

The  returns  were  then  ordered. 

Captured  Negroes,  Sfc. 

Friday,  March  II. — Mr.  HenUa  moved  (in 
the  committee  of  supply)  that  45,C00I.  be  voted 
for  the  support  of  captured  negroes,  &c.  and 
17,4951.  to  defray  the  cxpence  of  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Netherlands,  for  preventing  the  traffic 
in  slaves. 

Mr.  Benkal  opposed  the  grants,  becaase  he 
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Sbivery  and  Shive  Tirade* 

fconceived  them  to  produce  nd  pracAcarutility. 
Ue  complained  of  the  lamentable  increase  of 
the  slave-trade  under  fon?ign  flags  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  conieit'led  that  the  horrbrs 
of  it  were  now  ten  times  as  grea^  as  they  were 
before  we  had  abolishe.i  iL  He  believed  that 
the  fife  years  had  now  expired  after  which 
Portugal  was  to  give  up  the  slave-trade  south 
of  the  line.  Slaves  were,  however,  daily  pouring 
into  the  BraEils,  and  not  only  into  the  Brazils, 
but  also  into  the  Havnnnah  and  the  other  co- 
lonies of  Spain,  which  were  now  thriving  at  oar 
expense.  He  trusted  that  something  would  be 
done  to  checli  this  evil. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  complained  of  the  shamefal 
manner  In  which  foreign  powers  Were  daily 
violating  the  treaties  they  had  madfc  v^ith  its  oo 
this  subject,  and  railed  upon  the  government  to 
talLe  such  measures  as  would  release  ns  even 
from  the  suspicion  of  countenancing  the  borror* 
which  tbeir  conduct  occasioned. 

The  grants  were  then  agreed  to. 

rttght  of  Search. 

MoiTDAY,  May  16.—Mr.  Gaimaig  laM  npott 
the  table  the  copy  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Kin^  of  Sweden  and  Noi!way» 
for  the  prevention  of  illicit  dealing  in  AlHcan 
slaves.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
said,  that  Sweden  herself  was  not  engaged 
in  this  nefarious  traffic,  but,  unfortanalely, 
her  flag  had  been  made  use  of  to  rovor 
the  trade  of  odier  nations.  The  object  of  go- 
vernment was  to  extend  the  power  of  search  in 
suspected  vessels  as  far  as  possible  |  and  thia 
request  on  the  part  of  Sweden  bad  been  acced- 
ed  to.  He  was  sorry  that  another  treaty  to  tiie 
same  effect,  which  had  been  alluded  to  In  the 
royal  speech— with  the  United  States  of  Amo* 
rica — had  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

East  and  West  India  Sugar. 

Friday,  March  18.-^Mr.  99ke$  ndd  that 
before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  (Annual  Du- 
ties) he  wished  to  riiake  a  few  observations  ro- 
spec  ting  the  sugar  trade.  The  heavy  duty 
that  was  continued  on  our  East  India  sugars, 
was  a  erievouB  restraiiat  upon  trade,  and 
a  burdenMitae  tax  upoh  Englibh  consumers  of 
the  article.  It  wtas  perfectly  well  known  that 
all  the  countries,  almost  without  an  ezceptioa, 
lying  within  85  degrees,  on  either  side  of  the 
Equator,  were  by  natKre  adapted  f6r  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  (hear,  hear) ;  and  yet,  such 
had  been  the  tamom  policy  of  our  government, 
that  itsimposts  might  be  «aid  to  have  confined  the 
growth  of  sugars  for  oar  market  to  a  few  small 
and  isolated  spots  of  land  i^  the  Caribbean  sea 
(henr).  Those  duties  amonmed  '  to  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  sugar  raised  in 
any  other  countries,  exceptliig  Indeed,  in  our 
vaat  East  India  possessions;  and  our  East 
India  sugars  were  burdened  #itb  an  extraordi- 
nary weight  of  duty.  OA  what  grounds  had 
snch  a  duly  been  laid  upOn  an  important  pro- 
duct "of  our  Indian  empire,  vriiich  contained  a 
population  of  S0,000,000  of  souh  and  more— 
who  were  ready  to  take  our  manufactoret 
to  a  very  large  amount,  provided  only  they 
could  find  in  our  markets  a  vent  for  their  native 
produce  (hear,  hear)  }  If  the  object  of  Go« 
vemment  had  been  to  protect  the  West  India 
interest,  the  only  efl^t  of  such  a  plan  was  to 
keep  up  a  cursed  and  detestable  system  o. 
slavery,  the  existence  of  which  every  mao  la 
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hftt  bMte  must  join  with  him  in  deploriog: 
When  he  stated  that  the  duty  od  Wett  lodia 
magkn  was  87s.,  while  that  eu  East  India  sugars 
was  ahout  57s.>  the  house  must  perceive  that 
such  a  difference  was  ralculatod  to  keep  one 
of  these  BQ{:ar8  entire! jr  out  of  the  marliet ; 
and,  bj  consequence,  to  dimininh  the  supply. 
Kow  abundance  of  produce  is  ihe  very  sinews 
of  commercial  prosperity.     It  was  true,  there 
was   a    drawbaciL   allowed    on  th^se  duties, 
araonntin;^  to  6s.  per  cwt  $  but  that  drawback 
nerved  only  to  put  upwards  of  1,000,0001.  in  the 
pockets  of  the  West  Indians.    It  was  with  pain 
Chat  be  felt  himftelf  bound  on  4hh  occasion, 
•troiif  )y  to  object  to  the  course  which  his  mijes- 
ty*s  minisiers  seemed  disposed  to  take  upon  tiM 
subject  He  had  with  pleasure  supported  them  in 
reducing  the  duties  on  wool,  timber,  iron,liemp, 
and   wine ;    and   in  all   the    principles  upon 
which  they  had  mane  these  reductions,  lie  cor- 
diaity  concurred.      Even  upon  questions,  per- 
haps, of  more  doubtful  expediency— as  when 
the  bounties  on  our  fisheries  were  withdrawn — 
be  had  gone  with  ministers,  because  he  con- 
ceived that  trade  could  only  flourish  by  being 
free.    But  why  was  the  duty  on  East  India  so- 
gsn  to  be  continued — a  du^  so  contrary  to 
those  principles  of  free  trade  which  minisCcrt 
hmd  advocated  with  so  much  energy  in  other 
cases  (hear,  hear)  )    The  East  India  trade  was 
MiiiBrisig  severely  from  the  inequality  of  duties; 
and  the  public  were  left  without  the  benefit 
m  Uir  competition.    To  prove  that  the  West 
Ipdians  themselves  considered  that  they  de- 
liTcd  no  Bsatrrial  benefit  from  the  drawback  on 
the  exjMrtation  of  sngars,  he  would  cite  the  de» 
claration  of    a   gentleman  holding  a  distln- 
f  oiabed  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  who  was 
allowed  to  possess  the  best  information  on  these 
subjects,  and  who  was  himself  the  agent  for  the 
island  of  Jamaica— Mr.  ,Hibbert.    The  hon. 
rent  here  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Bifebert,  poblisbed  in  the  Royal  Gaxette  of  Ja- 
■Baica«  the  1st  of  May  1884,  which  admitted 
that  the  drawback  on  refined  sugars  wos  little 
sb€»rt  of  a  gratuitous   bounty  of  about  6s.  per 
cwt.  on  the  exportation  of  all  West  India  sn- 
gars  -and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  West  lodia  islands. 
The  home  would  observe,  that  this  drawback 
of  Us.  per  cwt  would  amount,  upon  the  total 
of  aagars  hnported  from  the  West  Indies  into 
thia  country,  which  was  perhaps  190,000  tons, 
to  about  1,140,000/.    Now  these  facts  were  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ilibbvrt  himself;  and  yet  the 
bi^'tos,  large  as  it  was,  would  not  answer  the 
desires  or  the  necessities  of  the  West  Indians 
(heitr,  bear).    Year  after  year  tbe  West  In> 
d*av«s  came  to  this  house  for  further  relief  and 
assistance ;  to  whatever  extent  tliat  assistance 
nsig^i  be  afforded,  it  never  proved  satisfactory 
or  soihcient.    He,  however,  had  a  radical  ob- 
jetton  *o  bounties  of  any  kind.     If  a  bounty 
were  allcwed  on  sugar  or  any  other  article,  the 
only    effect  was,  that  the  foreign    consumer 
woold  hoy  h  so  much  cheaper  i  and  in  that  case 
it  wioat  be  .illowed  that  we  ourselves  made  a 
present  of  so  much  to  tbe  foreign  consumer.    It 
bad  been  said  that  a  rise  of  prices  in  colonial 
prod  oce  was  rather  beneficial  in  somerespects 
tiuio  otherwise  i  and  thus  it  was  ofteii  argued, 
that  aocb  a  rise  of  prices  improved  the  condi- 
lioD  of  the  West  India  slaves.  But  be  denied  this. 
He  Isad  reason  Co  l>elievo  that  the  only  effect  of 
mch   an  advance  in  prices  was,  that  the  slave 
aaa  comjielled  to  work  tlw  harder  during  all  tlie 


time  tbe  im|»roved  nmrket  was  likely  tii  last 
(hear).  The  free  labourer,  indeed,  might  be- 
nefit under  such  circumstances }  but  not  tl» 
slave.  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  the  slaves 
were  generally  better  treated  than  in  many 
parts  of  tbe  West  Indies,  and  sugar  was  not 
cultivated,  the  average  increase  of  slave  popn- 
lation  with  reference  to  other  of  the  islands, 
was  about  S  per  cent  In  Barbarioes,  where 
very  little  sugar  was  raised,  the  increase  was 
about  one-and-a-ftialf  per  cent.  In  Uie  largef 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  cultivation  of  tbii 
produce  was  carried  on  to  a  much  largo*  ex- 
tent, the  decrease  of  human  life  was  about  I  psf 
cent. ;  but  in  Demerara,  in  Guiana,  the  great 
mart  for  sugars,  and  where  the  most  consider-* 
able  nondber  of  slaves  were  employed  in  its 
cultivation,  the  decrease  of  human  life  wai 
about  S  per  cent  He  sat  down  protestinf 
that  he  should  never  cease  to  advocate  tlie 
cause  of  free  trade  all  over  the  world  (hear* 
hear). 

Mr.  Bobertaon  recomtoiended  tbe  abolition  of 
slavery  as  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  West. 
Indian  distress ;  but  opposed  tint  reduction  of 
duty  on  tbe  importathm  of  East  India  sugars 
which  had  been  just  recommended  to  the 
hoase. 

Captain  Maberlg  observed,  that  the  protect- 
ing duty  had  been  defended  on  the  ground  that 
individuals  had  thereby  been  induced  to  en- 
bark  their  property  In  the  West  India  colonies  i 
but  that  he  held  to  be  no  sofllcing  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  price  of  an  article  which  might 
be  denominated  a  necessary  of  life.  In  hli 
opinion.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  tbe  interest 
of  this  country,  if  it  were  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  West  India  islands.  From  tbe  time  of 
Adam  Smith -to  the  present  day,  every  intelli^ 
gent  writer  on  political  economy  had  con^ 
demned  out  colonial  conneiions.  Ths  trade  to 
the  West  India  islands  was  a  losing  trade  t» 
this  country.  By  importing  sugar  from  ttm 
East  Indtes  a  double  advantage  would  be 
gained  (  the  article  would  be  cheaper,  and  the 
country  would  be  relieved  from  those  Imavy 
miliury  and  civil  establishments  which  she» 
and  not  tbe  West  India  colonies,  now  sup-^ 
ported. 

Mr.  R.  EUU  said,  a  solemn  compact  bad  bee* 
entered  into  between  the  motber  country  and 
her  colonies — tbe  former  having  stipulated  t* 
grant  every  protection  to  the  lattefi  and  that 
compact  ought  never  to  be  l<lit  sight  of.  Oil 
that  ground  be  objected  to  the  course  propofted 
by  tbe  hon.  member  with  whom  the  debate  had 
originated,  and,  generally  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advocated  the  introduction  of  EaM 
India  sugar,  and  who  wtould  force  West  India 
sugar  out  of  the  market  Every  ipecies  of 
British  manutacture  was  protected  against 
competition.  So  was  tbe  linen  of  Ireland,  and 
the  salt  fish  of  North  America;  and  why  should 
not  the  same  protection  be  afforded  to  our  co« 
lonial  produce  }  The  advocates  for  East  India 
sngar  ar;gued  that  It  ought  to  be  imported,  be- 
cause it  was  |>roduced  by  free  labour:  but 
gentlemen  would  recollect,  that  the  l^reater 
part  of  the  cotton  which  was  manufactured  Id 
tbii  country  was  brought  in  its  raw  state  from 
ibesoothera  provinces  of  America  and  Braxii. 
Did  they  not  know  that  a  great  portion  of  (hose 
who  csitivated  cotton  in  Georgia  were  slaves^ 
and  (hat  all  the  cultivators  of  cotton  in  Braaii 
were  slaves  ?  Now,  be  would  ask,  did  not  those 
persons  who  purchased  cotlon  thus  raised,  en- 
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coarmge,  miy  aisgnvate  tHaiwery  }  Why,  if  they 
lield  tla?ery  in  snch  abhorrence,  sbauld  they 
cnconrage  it,  by  vsioj^  the  slave  labcNir  of 
aoother  country  ?  Yet,  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  break  np  their  intercovrae 
with  a  great  part  of  America  and  with  Brazil 
— a  ncrifice  which  neither  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  nor  the  manufac tarers  of  this 
country,  would  be  very  ready  to  make.  The 
hon.  gent,  then  contended,  that  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  the  refined  sugar  of  the  West 
Indies  was  perfectly  just;  for  on  tlie  £iith  of 
that  arrangement  the  growers  had  been  in- 
duced from  -time  to  time  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  the  trade.  He  wished  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  bring  forward 
some  equitable  arraogemeot  by  which  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  parties  ooonected  with  this 
I  question  woald  be  preserved9  while  each  of  them 
received  a  certain  benefit,  its  to  the  propoai- 
Uon  of  that  rt  hon.  genL  with  reference  to  mm 
and  brown  tugar,  he  feared,  if  it  were  not  con- 
feiderably  modified,  that  it  would  prove  an  in- 
jury, instead  of  a  benefit,  to  the  colonies 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  that  no  desire  existed  on 
the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends  to  oppress  the 
West  India  interest:  but  they  were  anxious 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  black  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies.  It  was  asserted  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  good  for  the 
slave,  and  that  a  depreciation  of  price  was  pre- 
judicial to  him.  Now  he  denied  this.  A  reduction 
in  the  price  must  produce  one  of  two  efiecK — 
either  the  proprietor  would  cultivate  less  land, 
or  if  he  jdid  not  continue  to  cultivate  it,  he 
would  substitute  some  other  article  of  growth. 
In  either  case,  this  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
negro.  If  the  proprietor  ceased  cultivating  his 
estate,  the  negro  would  be  exempted  from  la- 
bour ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate, tlte  negro  must  be  employed  in  raising 
provisions.  He  was  sure,  that  the  custom  of 
not  growing  provisions  was  ona  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  colonial  system ;  and  he  believed 
that  many  persons  thought  the  growth  of  pro- 
visions in  the  colonies  should  be  attended  to 
almost  exclusively.  The  custom  of  keeping  up 
high  prices  by  giving  artificial  bounties,  caiised 
the  neglect  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  ;  and 
the  removal  of  a  system  which  had  such  injuri- 
outeff'ects  would  be  extremely  beneficial.  Take 
it  either  way,  it  tnnst  do  good :  if  the  cultiva- 
tor ceased  to  employ  the  negroes,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  labour;  but  if  he  still 
chose  to  employ  them,  there  would  be  an  In- 
crease of  provisions.  It  was  quite  clear,  that 
when  the  least  quantity  of  sugar  wasgrown,  the 
slave  was  belter  ofi*  than  where  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  was  carried  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Trant  deprecnted  these  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  the  colonial  questions.  He  should, 
therefore,  abstain  from  expressing  his  opinions 
till  the  matter  came  substantively  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  hope  that  those 
who  professed  themselves  the  friends  of  free 
trade  would  take  care  that  the  West  India  in- 
terests were  not  the  only  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral application  of  the  principles.  Those 
interests  had  already  8ufi*ered  materially  from 
the  efi'ects  of  aq  opposite  system.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  West  indies  to  North  America 
had  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing.— To  pro- 
ceed to  another  topic :  it  had  been  said  that 
the  morulity  among  the  slaves  was  propor^ 
tioned   lo  the    great  or  small  production  of 


sngar  in  the  varions  places  where  it  Was  culti- 
vated. In  support  of  tbis'assertion,  a  compa- 
rison was  drawn  between  the  slaves  in  Deme- 
rara  and  Jamaica  and  those  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  Nothing  could  be  letw  satbfactory 
than  such  a  comparison,  because  the  occupa- 
tion and  the  habits  of  the  slaves  in  those  places 
were  wholly  distinct,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  not  less  different.  It  would  be  as  just 
to  compare  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  with  those 
who  were  employed  to  work  the  Mexican 
mines.  The  assertion  that  the  slaves  were 
worse  off  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  raised,  was  opposed  to  the  testimony  ot 
every  man  who  had  written  upon,  or  who 
luiew  any  thing  of  the  subject  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  planter  to  take  care  that  his  slaves 
were  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  it  was  obviona 
that  he  was  better  able  to  provide  for  then 
when  a  large  supply  and  better  prices  were 
the  consequence  of  their  labours;  and  this  was 
accordingly  the  actual  result.  On  the  con- 
trary^ the  effect  of  low  prices  was  sometimes 
to  force  cultivation.  He  called  upon  hon.  gen- 
tlemen to  take  such  measures  with  respect  to 
the  West  India  interests  as  were  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade— to  do  justice 
to  those  interests,  and  not  to  leave  Ibem  in  the 
lurch  while  they  professed  to  extend  the  be- 
nefit of  snch  principles  uaivereally. 

The  CkanceiUr  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  why  he  had  refhiined  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  present  discussion. 
The  bill  (the  Annual  Duties  bill)  had  passed 
through  all  its  stages  to  the  third  reading 
without  any  objection,  or  the  show  of  any 
opposition,  having  been  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  duties.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
given  to  understand  by  the  member  for  Wey- 
mouth  (Mr.  Buxton),  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  the  third  read- 
ing would  give  them,  of  expressing  their  opi. 
nion  on  a  part  of  the  question.  He  bad  sog- 
gested  to  the  hon.  gent,  that  such  a  course 
would  be  inconvenient,  but  still  it  was  pre- 
ferred, and  had  been  followed.  No  opposition 
bad,  however,  been  offered,  nor  bad  any  alto, 
ration  been  suggested,  with  respect  to  the 
duties.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  remaining  silent.  What  his 
opinloa  was,  the  bill  he  had  brought  in  snfli- 
ciently  explained.  The  duties  for  the  year  to 
come  would  be  the  same  as  they  had  been  for 
the  year  past  Whether  future  circumstance  i 
would  occasion  a  change  in  the  measure  he  had 
submitted  or  not,  was  what  he  would  not  now 
speculate  upon :  but  he  should  have  thought  it 
unreasonable  if  he  had  proposed  any  d^erent 
scale  of  duties. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Slave  Acts  Comolidalion, 

Tuesday,  Makch  15.— Mr.  W,  Bartom  rote 
to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consoli- 
date the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Acts.  He  un- 
derstood that  a  learned  gent,  intended  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  unless 
certain  clauses  were  inserted  in  It  to  prevent 
the  return  of  foreign  refugee  slaves  who  had 
found  their  way  into  our  colonies. 

Dr.  iMtkingtou  said,  that  he  coald  by  Ha 
means  consent  to  give  up  refugee  slaves,  who 
had  once  ostabllabed  IhenMelvet  ia  any  of  oai ' 
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W«it  Indtia  cidcniei.  Sidia  power  co«ld  not 
he  jasfiied  either  by  any  law  of  natlont  or  of 
aiaoL  If  the  bill  created  aoch  a  power,  Im 
could  make  no  concewioD  opoo  it 

Mr.  W.  HorUm  laid,  that  if  tnch  were  the 
boo.  menber't  retolotioQ,  be  mat  postpone 
his  motioD  to  a  future  day,  in  conteqneoce  of 
the  absence  of  his  rt.  hoin.  friend,  the  Secre- 
tery  for  Foreign  Aifairs. 

Free  and  Slave  Labour. 

Fhdat,  Mabcb  21.— Mr.  Bume  (io  the 
comnittee  of  nipply)  objected  to  a  sum, 
which  had,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  re- 
itoonstraoces  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasarv,  for 
fmnr  years  past,  amounted  to  from  1,6001.  to 
8,0001.  The  money  was  advanced  for  the 
maintenance  of  from  900  to  400  negroes,  arti- 
sans, aud  mechanics,  who  were  retained  by  the 
GoTemment  at  Berbice.  It  had  been  said  that 
frse  labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour; 
aad,  in  order  to  malLe  an  adequate  experiment, 
these  SOO  or  400  negroes  had  been  held  in  the 
pay  of  Goremment,  under  commissioners  ap. 
jpoinled  to  manage  tliem,  in  consequence  of  a 
request  from  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber, 
and  others  of  the  Emancipation  party.  It 
twraed  out,  however,  that  this  labour  could 
owJy  be  made  to  answer  the  expenses  of  sup- 
porting it  by  grants  from  Government,  which 
tb0  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  objected  to,  but 
yet  persisted  in  paying.  The  colonial  de part- 
neat  ought  not  to  have  suffered  this  ex  peri- 
vent  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  pablic.  Surely,  when  they  called  upon 
^wtlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  protec- 
Ci«»n  of  West  India  property  to  reltirquisb 
8o<B»e  part  of  the  claim  they  made  on  their 
siatves,  they  ought  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
prove  (he  superior  power  of  free  labour  by 
romitting  these  900  or  400  slaves. 

Ckaneettor  of  the  Bxehequer  admitted 

on  the  cession  of  Berbice  to  the  British 
Cfown,  the  Government  had  taken  possession  of 
ibooe  900  or  400  negro  artisans  held  by  the 
previous  Goverffment,  and  that  at  the  sugges- 
lifoo  of  a  very  considerable  and  humane  party 
In  cfaat  bouse  they  had  undertaken  to  have  them 
held  by  commissioners  of  their  own  paying,  in 
order  to  make  trial  of  the  effects  of  free 
lebjBT  in  their  maintenance.  Those  persons, 
like  many  others  who  employed  agents  abroad, 
were  betrayed  and  brought  into  dangerous  ex- 
penees,  and  findii^  it  impossible  to  folfll  thnlr 
IrvuC,  returned  it  back  to  the  Government,  to 
aMieege  it  by  its  own  commissioners.  He  had 
Botking  to  say  for  the  project  in  either  case. 
Hoc  tiMre  were  the  slaves,  and  Government 
kaeur  not  what  to  do  with  them.  Undoubtetlly, 
if  Che  charge  could  be  got  rid  of  without  the 
danf^er  of  exposing  the  poor  creatures  to  ab- 
aolete  distrfss  and  misery,  it  would  be  due  to 
issterests  of  the  British  public  to  adopt  the 

of  abandoning  it  suggested. 

AdminUtratton  of  Justice  in  Jamaica. 

Ti7BaPAT,  March  92, — Sir  R.  WiUom  rose 
to  p«A  a  question  to  the  Colonial  Sec.  relative 
to  a  eebject  which  was  of  serious  importance 
to  the  proper  admiaistratioft  of  the  law  in 
JnMinica.  It.  had  been  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
vritfeo  by  Mr.  Mickle,  a  clergyman  of 
die  Chorch  of  England, . "  that  in  one  of 
Ihe  re^ai- trials  (el  certain  slaves)  the  jury 
if«o  MimJmc^t  bocanse  the  judges  thoaglit  the 


orence  sO  trivial  that  a  very  lenient  sentence 
would  be  sufficient  tor  It  x  and  yet,  on  the  next 
day,  the  same  jury  was  re-assembled,  when  a 
very  severe  sentence  was  passed  on  the  of- 
fenders.*' Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
these  frets  were  properly  stated,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  JV,  Barton  said,  that  a  report  of  the 
trials  to  which  the  gallant  officer  alluded  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  some  months 
ago,  containing  full  information  on  the  point 
about  which  he  appeared  so  solicitous.  The 
analogy  which  Mr.  Mickle  had  supposed  to 
exist  between  an  English  jury  and  thejury  im- 
panelled for  these  trials  had  no  existence,  ex- 
cept in  his  imagination.  The  court  which  took 
cognisance  of  such  offences  as  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  a  court  formed  under  the  bill  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  acts  to  regulate  the 
slave-trade,  and  was  imperfect  unless  a  jury 
were  present.  The  jury  were,  therefore,  re- 
assembled to  enable  the  judge  to  pass  sentence  % 
and  in  passing  that  tentence  thej  udge  was  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  As  the  par- 
ties had  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
was  punishable  by  transportation,  the  judge 
was  bound  to  pass  sentence  of  transportation 
upon  them.  The  power  of  mitigating  that  sen- 
tence rested  with  the  governor,  and  the  go- 
vernor alone.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mickle 
was  drawn  up  throughout  in  a  very  flippant 
style,  and  showed  gross  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  written. 

West  India  Company  Bill. 

Tuesday,  March  89. — Mr.  Maamiug  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  F,  Buxion  said,  he  should  give  it  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power.  He  looked  upon  this  as 
a  company  dealing  not  merely  in  sugar,  and 
other  West  India  produce,  but  opening  a  dls« 
guBting  traffic  in  our  fellow-creatures.  He, 
therefore,  wtould  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  RoberUon  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
the  hon.  member,  who  was  the  champion  of  all 
sorts  of  joint-stock  companies  in  that  house— > 
some  of  them  calculated  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
parties  concerned — should  oppose  thu  bill, 
which  really  tended  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures. — ^The  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 


MoKDAT,  Mat  16L — Mr.  MamtSng  mored  the 
third  reading  of  the  West  India  Company  bill. 

Mr.  Ewnu  opposed  it,  on  the  same  ground  as 
Mr. Buxton;  and  concluded  by  repeating  the 
amendment,  that  the  hill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  T,  Wihon  said,  that  the  employment  of 
capital  in  the  proposed  company,  by  relieving 
the  distresses  which  were  felt  by  the  planter! 
in  the  Wost  Indies,  would  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  slaves. 

Dr.  Luthfngtom  opposed  the  bill.  The  ope- 
mtions  of  the  company  most  necessarily  be 
conducted  by  agents,  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  slaves  would  endure  worse 
treatment  than  if  their  immediate  masters  were 
on  the  -spot.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
manumission  would  also  be  increased.  Manu- 
mission was  frequently  conferred  by  masters  on 
their  slaves,  by  their  wills,  as  a  recompense  for 
long  services  or  other  such  pauses.  ■  This  lad* 
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mate  connexion  could  not  Bubiitt  between  a 
numcroufl  company  and  the  tlaYes  employed 
by  them  ;  nnd  the  slaves  would  become,  a«  it 
were,  vested  in  mortnuun  in  this  company*  This 
measure  would  h^ve  the  effect  of  perpetuatiuf 
a  system,  of  which. (he  house  had  already  ex- 
pressed its  reprobation. 

Mr^Bume  said,  (he  objection  of  his  learned 
Arlend,  relative  to  the  slaves  being  under 
the  direction  of  ajscots,  existed  at  present, 
and  must  always  continue  to  do  sq^  The  dis- 
tress in  (he  West  Indies  fell  equally  op  slave 
and  master,  and  this  bill  would  tend  to  relievo 
both. 

Sir  /.  Coffin:  **  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
f  opd  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass"  (hear,  hear). 
.'  Mr.  Ctordon  said,  the  object  of  th^  bill 
vvas  only  to  enable  West  India  proprietors  to 
borrow  money  from  a  company  instead  of  fiyun 
ittrlividuals.  He  contended  that  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  would  be  ameliorated  by  the  passi* 
ikg  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F»  Buxton  ad  mitted  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  slave  property,  and  that  the 
bjll  would  discourage  the  investment  of  capital 
In  slaves.  He  thought*  however,  that  the  slaves 
were  human  beiuf^s,  and,  on  every  principle  pf 
Christianity,  should  not  be  made  matters  of 
sale.  The  bill  vvould  give  greater  power  to 
the  West  In^ia  interest,  which  already  posses- 
sed too  much.  Mr.  Fox,  many  years  ago,  «aid, 
that  there  was  no  liody  in  the  state  so  well  re- 
presented  in  this  bouse  as  the  West  India  in- 
terest. He  bnd  seen  a  paragraph  in  a  Jamaica 
paper,  in  which  it  whs  stated  that  the  West 
India  trade  could  put  forth  a  phalanx  of  900 
members  in  the  Houkc  of  Commons  (a  laugh). 

Mr,  Brougham  had  a  decided  objection  to  the 
bill,  not  on  account  of  a  wi»h  to  prevent  the 
ipcorporaiiun  of  joint-stock,  companies,  though 
be  admitted  that  in  general  such  compaoiiis 
were  most  mischievous  when  not  laid  under 
very  tight  restrictions,  and  watched  narrowly 
in  their  proceedings  |  but  his  objection  to  the 
bill  rented  on  groihidii  of  greater  importance.  He 
entreated  the  bouse  not  to  be  led  away  with  the 
vain  Imagination  that  they  were  legislating 
upon  a  private  act  of  pariiamenL  The  bill 
was  a  measure  which  affected  property  all  over 
the  West  Indies ;  it  affected  the  comfort  of  the 
liegro  slave,  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the 
whole  West  India  colonies.  If  he  understood 
the  measure  aright,  it  was  one  for  exasperating 
one  of  the  mischiefs,  already  sufficiently  great, 
attending  upon  negro  slavery.  If  he  could  not 
deqioiistrata  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
mepuber  in  the  boose,  be  would  be  content  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  bill  (some  inter- 
rMptioo).  if  the  boose  felt  any  difficulty  in 
attending  to  the  subject  at  tliat  moment,  he 
would  move  an  adjournment  of  the  question 
to  a  time  when  they  felt  themselves  more  fit  to 
legislate  upon  the  limbs,  liberty,  and  lives  of 
900,000  human  beings.  What  was  at  present 
tjie  only  security  which  slaves  had  for  any 
thing  like  mild  or  j  ust  treatment  ?  It  was,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  master  to  treat  them 
lUndjy.  But  if  he  lived  away  from  them,  if 
3,000  miles  of  sea  were  interjected  between 
him  and  the  slaves,  every  man  living  must  ad- 
mit that  the  latter  would  have  but  little  chance 
i|f  mild  and  jnst  treatment.  It  was  already 
admitted  that  incaldnlable  evils  resulted  from 
thtt  non-residence  of  the  planters.  That  non- 
iWidoDce  was  always  the  excvse  made  for 
tbM»  «?Ui. .  **  My  lord  meh  a  oaet**  it 


said,  or  '^  Mrv  Mieh  jannlher,"  wmM  MtM 
his  slaves  well  if  he  lived,  on  his  estate  t  b«< 
be  lives  in  London  or  Liveopool*  and  is  c»bl|ge4 
to  trust  the  management  of  bis  estates  to  mi 
overseer.  Now  what  did. the  bill  propose  to 
do  i  To  fom  a  company  of  40,000  ueraona 
vecetsartly  absent  finnm  the  West  .ladies..  It 
mjght  be  said  that  one  person  wootd  held  • 
great  many  shares;  but  tbe  namber  ef  .tte 
shareholders  made  little  difl*ereoce.  Be  they 
few  or  many,  the  comforts  of  the  slates  would 
depend  iipon  those  who  were  thousands  ef 
miles  from  the  spot  The  bill  vpuld  add  te 
thQ  evil  of  non-residence  a  jnore  probable 
cause  of  ill-treatment  of  the  slaves;  they 
would  have  no  direct  owner  at  all.  This  was 
carrying  on  joint-stock  companies  with  a  ven- 
geance. He  had  Qo  olgection  to  joiati^stock. 
comoanies  for  establishing  banks,  or  making 
canals  ot  reil'waysy  but  be  would  never  con- 
sent to  put  the  happinetis  of  900^000  negroes  at 
tbe  mercy  of  one  of  them..  Suppose  thenegroef 
on  an  estate  should  be  maltreated,- where  was 
the  remedy  to  be  found  ?  In  the  board  of  di- 
rectors Of  the  company  !  He  might  hope  foi* 
tbe  g(Kid  treatmeni  of  slaves  in  the  character  ef 
particular  plfuiters  ;  but  it  would  be  In  vain  to 
seek,  for  it  amongst  a  board  of  directors^— |lie  de- 
puties of  shareholders,  who  bed  no  more  <haa 
an  ideal  property  in  the  negroes.  What  was  bad 
before  the  bill,  would  now  be  made  ten  thonsand 
fold  worse,  and  by  passing  it,  tbe  bouse  woald 
sacrifice  the  little  chance  which  existed  of  cor* 
meeting  West  India  abuses,  for  the  love  of  es- 
tablishing j  uint  stock  compapies,  and  enconrag- 
ing  a  traffic  in  their  shares. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  object  of  the  bill  was  not 
as  the  learned  member  seemed  to  think,  to  en* 
able  a  company  to  buy  up  West  India  pro* 
perty,  but  only  to  enable  them  to  become  mort- 
gagees of  that  property.  If  the  measare  could 
have  any  reference  to  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade  at  all,  it  would,  be  believed,  have  a  tea* 
dency  to  prevent  that  traffic  He  had  no  ap* 
prehension  that  any  acts  of  oppression  wenld 
be  permitted  under  a  company  whicb  was  cam* 
pelled  to  publish  an  account  of  its  proceedings 
once  a  year.  Having  alluded  to  the  suljeetef 
the  slave  trade,  he  could  not  avoid  ex.pressing 
his  indignation  atthe  fact,  that  that  trade  was  at 

?iresent  carried  on  with  the  most  uublnshiog  e& 
rontery  by  the  great  continental  powers.  In 
France,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  sMde  to 
disguise  the  fact.  Bv  other  countries  wbieh  at- 
tempted to  disguise  it,  tbe  traffic  was  attended 
with  greater  cruelty.  More  misery  was,  he  l>r* 
lieved,  now  connected  witb  the  slave-trade 
than  at  any  period  since  it  had  attracted  tbe  at* 
tention  of  the  British  Parliament  (hear^  beer). 
Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  the  boo.  member  who 
spoke  last,  had  said,  that  an  annual  acconnt  of 
the  company's  proceedings  was  to  be  made 
public ;  but  a  clause  to  that  effect  had  only 
been  Introduced  at  a  late  stage  of  the  bill  i  ori^ 
ginally  it  was  not  intended  that  tbe  bill  sboeld 
contain  any  soch  clause.  The  scheme*  in  quee- 
tion  would  be  a  losing  one  to  those  who  en* 
gaged  in  it  It  was  an  attettipt  to  prep  a  slak* 
ug  interest  f  but  he  did  not  beUeve  it  w^uld 
be  a  saeeessftti  one. 

Mr.  R.  JKHf  insisled  that  the  negroes  weeM 
be  benellttsd  by  it  The  objeet  of  the  cess* 
pany  was  to  lend  money,  and-  by  no  means  to 
become  proprietors  of  estates.  As  the  trade  of 
the  West  India  sBerchant  was  better  tur  than 
that  of  the  plotter,  tbsy  woald  alwayp  be  ks* 
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to  mvoidl  foredotore  upon  mortgnges, 
"vvfcere  it  waft  f  oesible. 

The  bo«w  then  difided.  For  the  bill,  103— 
•AgalDtt  \U  95— Migorify,  78.— After  which  the 

-Wtl  was  read  a  thirti  time  and  passed. 

I  - 

•  LORDS,  Frida^Jult  l.^Earl  Baihurst 
fliiaved  ibe  third  readlog:  of  the  West  India 
Company  MIL 

Barl  OroioeiRyr  regarded  this  meesare  as  one 
of-  coQsidoreblo  importance.  He  was  afhiid 
«hat  the  passing  of  this  bill  would  make  the 
-oooditioo  of  tiie  slaves  worse  than  it  now  was. 
fioweyar*  «s  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many 
food  roasoAs  to  be  nrj^ed  In  fat  our  of  the  bill, 
lie  shonid  aot  oppose  it.  He  hoj.ed  that  the 
•object  of  free  labour  would  be  taken  in(o  con- 
•ideratloo  by  parliament  at  an  early  period  of 
the-antsession* 

Barl  Bmikmnt  would  not  aglfe  to  five  the 
Mil  Ma  support  if  he  supposed  that  it  would 
create-aay  obstacle  to  th^  Improvement  of  the 
aitaatloa  of  the-  diatei  i  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ho  coacttived  k  would  be  highly  useful  to  them. 
UPhilesho  Watt  India  planters  were  in  distress, 
their  slaviM  nnsi  be  In  distress  aho ;  and  as  this 
UH  woold  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  planters, 
It  was  to  bo  prasomed  that  it  would  oIim)  ameli- 

Bte  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

Tho  Biarqals -of  IiOiidlstfOMfi  and  Lord  Cal- 

wjMsaid  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
irhiA  was  sead^a  thlnl  time  and  passed. 

Deportation  of  Two  Persons  of 
Colour  from  Jamaica. 

TaiiM>AT,  JviVB  16.— Dr.  iMtMngtm  r*fse 
to  present  a  potitiOD  from  two  persons  of  the 
aaasea  of  Escoifery  and  Lecesne,  complaining 
of  haTiog  beeO,  without  any  Just  cause,  sent 
oat  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  1823,  by  the 
Oake  of  lfanoheSt«^.  *  Iif  his  view  of  the  ques* 
tkw,  it  was  of  very  considerable  impo'  tance  to 
the  safety  and  prospt>rity  of  the  colonies  in 
KOBOffml,  and  to  the  colony  of  Jamaica  in  par- 
licalar,  thai  this  case  should  bO  investigated ; 
for  it  certainly  disclosed  one  of  the  greatest 
ontfagea  that  cvir  was  committed  on  British 
taljects.  it  might  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
|M>pttlation  of  Jamaica  t-onmsted  of  S60,000 
Macks,  864)00  fHPee  men  of  colour,  and  !?5,0(K) 
wlrites.  These  S6/N)0  men  of  colour  had  long 
bpoa  andor  the  most  heinous  disabilities.  No 
&nlmr  back  than  1818,  there  existed  a  taw,  by 
wUch  free  men  of  colotnr  were  prevented  from 
brqaeatUog  more  than  SOUOk  to  a  person  of 
coloor,  oven  though  he  shotrH  be  a  son  or  a 
htothor*  They  were  prohibited  froni  giving 
avidoBce  agaiast  the  wnitesj  and  from  serving 
oajorios.  They  were  permitted,  however,  to 
pay  taaiea,  they  subscribed  td  funds  for  the  fur- 
Ihwanco  of  education*  and  fbr  the  support  of 
ssKglous  iastitntions,  and  yet  they  were  not 
•Mowed  fa  exorcise  the  elective  fraochine.  A 
wMlo  alien  conld  hot  bd  convicled  on  the  evi- 
denne  of  a  feteve ;  but  a  coloured  fVee  native 
■ifl^t.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  1882,  to  get 
rid  of  Ibose  divbilifies,  which  led  to  considefr* 
•Me  diucaaion.  'That  eflbrt,  however,  had 
fiiUodL  Now  he  thought  that  any  man  who 
smMMiiiiil  tor  a  single  moment-  bow  exceed- 
ingly imporUnt  it  was,  not  only  to  the  inter- 
asts  of  ^atice,  but  to  the  safety  and  preserva* 
lion  of  this  eolonyv  to  codsuh- the  good  wishes 
¥  iMa  InfYc  class  of  the  population,  who  at 
oiyoyed  their  freedom,  who  were 


possessed  of  property,  and  who  were  dall^ 
increasing,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  popu- 
lation, by  the  addition  made  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  increasing  oflTsprini^ 
from  whites  and  blacks,  must  see  the  necessity 
of  treating  them  with  kindness  and  conside- 
tion.  Those  persons  were  allowed  to  serve  hi 
the  militia,  and  to  hold  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
They  were  trained  up  in,  and  they  ttnderstoo<l 
the  art  of  war;  and  on  their  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance he  mijght  justly  say  that  the  safety  of 
Jamaica  depended.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  had  not  been  imputed  to  this  class 
the  slightest  disposition  to  commit  any  offence 
against  the  government,  or  the  slightest  wish 
to  promote  insubordination.  All  2ie  writers 
on  the  subject  of  Jamaica  concurred  in  stating 
that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  was  unqn^- 
peached.  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian 
of  the  West  Indies^,  spo^LC  in  the  highest  terms 
of  those  people.  A  secret  conimittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica, ' 
to  inquire  into  the  caiise  pr  certain  oisfurb- 
ances  which  had  prevailed  there  some  tlm^ 
back,  reported,  in  strong  terms,  tfiat  the 
coloured  inhabitants  deserved  well  of  the  coni- 
munity  for  their  irreproachable  conduct  Sucli 
was  their  language  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  yet  It  was  on  two  persons  of  this  class,  so 
highly  praised  and  esteemed,  that  acts  of  greai 
injustice  had  been  practised.  There  were,  in 
the  population  of  Jamaica,  four  inteimediato 
classes,  between  abnolole  darkness  and  white- 
neiis.  It  seemrdthat  freeduih  in  that  ibiand  de- 
pended entirety  on  the  relative  ^lirncssof  th6 
skin.  But  though  colour  prpdaced  disabilitief 
Ja  Jamaica,  it  did  not  produce  any  in  England. 
One  individual  of  colour  huJd  a  post  in  His 
Majesty^s  government;  and  another  had  ar- 
rived at  h:gh  rank  in  the  ormy,ai)d  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  branch  of  the  otlier  house 
(hear,  hear).  The  learned  g^nt.  proceeded. to 
state,  that  the  petitioners  were,  in  the  month  of 
Octoher;  I8S5,  put  under  arreot ;  but,  on  the 
bosinesa  bein;;  heard  before  the  proper  law* 
authorities,  they  were  set  at  liberty  us  freo- 
bom  subjects.  They  were,  however,  again 
arrested  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  banished 
as  aliens.  Now,  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides j 
that  they  had,  from  thei^  infancy,  resided  on 
the  island;  and  the  point  agitated  against  them 
was,  that  they  had  nut  been  domiciled  there 
till  they  were  two  years  old.  He,  however| 
did  not  care  whether  the  period  Was  three  or 
four  years;  for  it  was  notorious,  that  when 
they  vrsre  school-boys  they  were  domiciled  in 
Jamaica.  They  had.  In  I8l5,  taken  up  their 
freedom,  and  tsey  bad  lerved  as  sergeants  in 
the  militrft.  In  bhort,  they  had  resided  on  the 
island  fur  S5  or  S6  year«;  xiud  he  must  say^ 
that  the  course  pursued  towards  them  was  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  alien  act,  under 
the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester* 
which  astonished  him.  The  charge  against 
thciie  persons  was  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by-  one  of  the  government  collectors,  and  dated 
the  80th  of  September,  1823,  in  which  an  ac* 
cusAtion  was  made  against  then  for  raising 
money,  ostensibly  for  a  religious  society,  but 
in  reality  to  procuk-e  arms.  Now  there  was 
not  a  single  word  to  prov6  one  tittle  of  this  as- 
sertion. He  had  himbelf  iieen  all  the  papers  of 
this  rejigious  Society,  which  fully  accounted 
ft>r  the  money  they  had  received  and  ex- 
pended. It  was  complained  that  this  societv 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  those  persons. 
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But  who  were  tboee  in  whom  the  ooofidcnce 
Was   reposed?      Why,    the    very    people    of 
Voloar  whom  the  Aftieiiibly  of   Jamaica  de- 
flCribed    as  most   lealouslv   attached   to    the 
peace  and  happiness  of  tne  colony.    It  was 
also  said  fliat  those  parties  kept  up  a  corres- 
'pondence  with  certain  French  whites,  which 
*was  ii^nrious  to  the  fovornment.     But  of  this 
1IO  proot  had  been  addoced.    And  yet,  without 
any  evidence  of  these  facts,  the  DuIlc  of  Man- 
cheftCer  allowed  himself  t«  sign  an  order  for 
takinrup  these  individuals,  and  deporting  them 
to  St.  Domingo  (hear,  hear).     It  was  impossible 
'in  all  tlMse  returns — the  papers  which  he  now 
held  In  his  hands — to  find  a  single  atom  of  tes- 
timony that  bore  against  them.    If  tliere  were 
'mny  snch  evidence  In  ezktence,  or  any  fact 
tiiat  conld  be  prodnced,  it  ought  to  have  been, 
'vndoabtcdly,  included   In    these  returns,  be- 
"Canfee  the  whole  evidence  had  been  moved  for, 
and  the  whole  ought,  Injustice  to  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  to  have  been  supplied.    Now  who 
wore  they  whom  his  Grace  so  ordered  to  be 
deported  ?    Two  men  resident    in  Kingston ; 
tiae  of  them  possessed  of  14  slaves,  the  other  of 
6 1  both  well-known  and  respected,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  large  wholesale  business  as  distiUers; 
both  married,  with  fomilies  of  four  children 
each— yet,  thos  circumstanced,  without  giving 
them  time  to  settle  their  affairs,  or  to  take 
leave  of  their  fkmilies  and  friends,  they  were 
harried  away  by  virtue  of  this  extraordinary 
order,   and    forcibly   transferred    from    their 
houses.    Scarcely,  however,  had  a  principal 
performer  In  this  business,  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
Mayor  of  Kingston,  found  what  was  likely  to 
take  place,  than  he  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and 
he  went  so  fhr  as  to  say,  that  notwithstahdsng  he 
had  the  orders,  he  had  nut  yet  taken  up  the 
imrties ;  that  he  should  be  dbposed  to  adopt 
any  legal  measures  to  prevent  their  going  away 
4>ttt  of  the  island  \  and  that  being  married  men, 
4faey  would  be  sure  to  have  many  friends  in 
the  country.    Why,  most   likely  they  would ; 
and  it  was  most  improbable,  on  a  simyar  ac- 
count, thai  they  would  submit  very  quietly  to 
an  unwarrantable  order  of  deportation.    Not- 
withstanding this,  the  business  was  proceeded 
In,  though  all  was  silence  and  secrecy  as  to 
the  true  motives  which  had  excited  these  pro- 
ceedings.    The  warrant  having  been  issued 
against  them,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  considered  himself  bound 
Co  carry  it  into  execution;  and  that  he  thought, 
seeing  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country,  that  no  considerations  of 
private  interest  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
*wldi  their  sentence.    Tbev  caused  a  petition 
•to  1>e  prepared  on  their  behalf,  representing 
to  the  Duke  that  they  had  privileged  papers. 
Now  the  house  ought  to  be  informed  .of  tlie 
meaning  of  this  description.      Every  person  of 
-colour,  claiming  to  be  free,  before  he  could 
give  evidence  was  obliged  to  go  before  the 
'Court,  and  there  prove  that  he  was  a  British 
subject,  and  entitled  to  his  privilege.    Now 
these  two  individuals,  Escoffery  and  Lecesae, 
twent  before  the  court  In  1814,  nine  years  prior 
no  these  transactions,  ond  obtained  their  privi- 
Jege,  upon  the  affidavit  of  the  father  of  one  of 
them  and  xm  other  evidence.    N<iw,  to  free 
men    of  colora*   this  privilege,  by   the   law 
of  Jamaica,    could    not   be    granted    unless 
the  court  before  whom   the  application   was 
h^ard  were  unanimous  in  granting  it.     Strange 
to  say,  Mr.   Barnes  hlmHelf  was  one  of  the 
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magistrates  who   {p'aated,  on  this  very   or* 
casion,  Ms  privileged  papers  to  Lecesne,  whiob 
were  afterwards    Impeached  in  his   presenco 
(hear,  hear).    But  wlutt  was  done  by  the  Duka 
of  Manchester  in  reference  to  the  petition  f 
He  referred  it  and  the  accompanying  affidavit 
to  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
persons  who  had  already  presented  the  papers 
he  had  referred  to,  and  who  had  acted  in  tha 
manner  he  had  mentioned.    What  chance  of 
justice  had  they  when  their  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  tho«e  who  had  already  complained 
of  them ;  and  who  were  now  to  report  on  their 
petition,  without  hearing  a  single  word  of  the 
evidence  they  had  to  offer,  or  instituting  any 
thing  like  an  investigation  into  their  case  ?  The 
Duke's  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barnes 
of  the  8th  of  October,  directed  them  to  confine 
their  inquiries  to  a  single  point — whether  or 
not  the  parties  were  aliens  ?  If  it  should  appear 
that  they  were,  then  the  order  which  had  been 
made  out  must  be  carried  into  effect     Tha 
report  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Mitchell    ex- 
pressly stated,  that  tlie  men  were  aliens,  and 
that  the  affidavits  produced  by  thein  were  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  credit    Now  these  wef« 
the  very  same  affidavits  upon  which  the  roart 
of  King^s  Bench  had  determined  that  the  par- 
ties were  entitled  to  their  privilege  of  evidence 
(hear,  hear).     As  to  Lecesne,  the  official  copy 
of  the  will  of  his  father  showed  that  he  was  not 
born  at  St.  Domingo,  but  ia  Jamaica.    That 
will,  too,  declared  that  this  son  should  he  tlia 
ex<scutor  of  the  deceased  $   It  vested  in  hhn  the 
caie  of  his  younger  brothers,  until  they  should 
have  attained  a  certain  age  t  and  directed  Ih&t 
tho  whole  property  should  remain  in  Lecesne*8 
hnnds  for  a  period  of  six  years  at  least    A 
strong  reason  for  this  sort  of  dispositloa  wa«, 
that  by  the  law  of  Jamaica  an  executor  was 
entitled  to  six  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty he  administered;    and  a  testator  was 
always  anxious,  therefore,  in  that  island,  that 
bis  executor  should  be  one  of  h\f  family;  be- 
cause, by  the  whole   of  the   estate    passing 
through  such  hands,  a  considerable  saving  of 
expense  was  effected  as  regarded  the  parties 
intenfled  to  be  benefitted.    Then,  as  to  Escof- 
fery, they  stated  that  he  was  an  alien,  and  that 
satisfactory  affidavits  clearW  proved  that  he 
had  been  unsuccessfiil  in  a  former  attempt  to 
obtain  privileged  papen,  and  in  fact  had  not 
obtained  them.    Nothing  could  be  mere  gross 
than  the  conduct  and  the  evidence  which  were 
here  exhibited.    Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barnes 
were  thus  deceiving  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  getting  ui^— wMther  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate pique  or  with  what  other  personal  views, 
it  might  bo  easy,  perhaps,  hereafter  to  discover 
— a  statement  which  they  knew  to  be   &.l8e. 
They  knew  thatBscoffery  was  not  an  alien,  and 
that  he  had  obtained  his  privileged  papers  (bear, 
hear).     But  here  he  should  perhaps  be  asked, 
how  It  could  be  imagined  that  two  gentlemen, 
one  of  them  a  magistrate  of  Jamaica,  the  other 
mayor  of  Kingston,  conld  have  any  interest  in 
fabricating  a  false  report  on  a  petition  of  this 
kind  ?   Perhaps  there  might  be  some  canse  as- 
signed for  the  grossaess  of  their  Interference, 
and  the  persecuting  spirit  they  had  manifested. 
In  a  lawsuit  which  had  been  instituted  some 
years  since,  Louis  Nicolas  Regnier  and  Mary 
Hall  were  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Barnes  and  ano- 
ther   defendants.      In    that    case,    wherein 
Lecesne   was    interested    against  Barnes,    H 
seemed  that  an  estate  had  been  devised  by  the 
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ikthtr  of  ^M  partici,  opoo  wUeh  Mr.  Bamet 
ftad  aaerted  a  claim  «f  4^1001.    Tba  mUter, 
filer  a  long  HtifaUoo,  wai  keard  oa  aBoaal 
kfiffit  the  privy  couBclI,  who  declarea  Ifr. 
WaiHW'a  claim  to  be  altofether  fraiduleot. 
He  wm^^liged  to  iafer,  that  some  such  cir< 
cnmetajKeai  this  had  indoced  Mr.  Barnes  to 
act  In  rcfvd  to  these  two  iadiTidnals  io  a 
manner  to  ^N^gatory  to  tiM  interests  of  jos- 
tice,  and  hit  o«n.honoar.   In  all  that  he  shoold 
Mj  on  thb  sahJectt  he  would  he  rery  caatioas, 
asd  Indeed  he  bad  Mil  advanced  a  sincle  syl- 
]ah|e  that  he  did  not  conscientionsly  believe 
he  could   satisfactorily    prove.  The   learned 
ytfcimwi    proceeded  t»  live   a  history  of 
the  proc^edinfs  which  on  a Ibnner  occasion,  in 
Octolier,  had  been  had  npo»  the  application 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  Jamaica,  to  bring 
up  the  paniea  by  habeas  corpus.    That  appli- 
ration  was  si|;ned  by  no  lem  than  five  mag  is- , 
tratesi    and  among  others  by  a  member  of 
conncil,  and  by  Mr.  Hall  i  and  these  petitioners 
Expressed  a  concurrent  opinion  that  Escoffery 
and  Lecesne  were  not  only  British-bom  s«b- 
Jects,  but  free  from  all  blame  in  these  transact 
tions.    The  house  would  observe  that  the  Duke 
^of  Manchester,  in  the  first  instance,  had  imued 
'his  warrant  to  the  Provoet  Marshal,  and  yet  at 
the  fiM>t  of  the  same  petition  tbey  would  find 
the    MarsbaPs   own    name*   Angus  Kennedy 
(hemr,  hear).    This  petition,  thus  respectdlily 
signed,  the  Duke  created  as  nothing — as  un- 
worthy of  any  serious  consideration ;  and  af- 
fected indeed  to  suppose  that  it  came  princi- 
pally from  creditors  interested  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  distillery.    The  fact,  however,  was,  that  of 
the  85  or  9d  petitioners,  five  only  were  credi- 
tors, and  those  not  to  a  greater  amount  *^^f* 
S61.    The  two  men  themselves  bore  a  vciy 
good  character,  not  only  for  their  commercial 
dealings,  but  for  their  conduct  in  the  militia. 
Mr.  Hall  had  also  home  testimony  of  bis  very 
good  opinion  of  and  conlldence  in  them  t   but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  testimony  in  their  fa- 
vour,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  ^d  thought 
proper  to  act  upon  an  impression  of«  precisely 
contrary  nature,  and  unsupported  bv  any  kind 
of  investigation  whatever.    Upon  the  hearing 
en  Imbeas  corpus,  the  court  discharged  both 
iadivldnaia  The  aflidavit^  adduced  by  Lecesne 
rstahlisbid  in  the  strongest  manner  the  fact  of 
hb  being  a  British-born  subject ;  and  besides 
the  evidence  then  given  by  the  woman  who  had 
accoHspaaled  his  mother  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  hfan,  to  St.  Domingo,  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtnining  the  original  bill  of  the  accoucheur 
who  attended  her,  properly  verified  in  Ja- 
maica.     On  behalf  of   Escofiery,    10  or  IS 
aMdavits  were  given  in  to  the  same  general 
efbctv  and  so  conclusive  that  they  reauircd  no 
eomment.    Against  L«cesne^s  affidavits  some 
evidence  was  relied  on  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chesier,  as  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  de- 
clared his  conviction  of  Its  fhlstty ;   and  the 
Court    of   King*s  Bench,    consisting   of  Mr. 
Scarlett,  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  West,  upon  the 
argnment,  ordered  his  diirharge.    On  the  oc- 
caiiioB  of  the  two  individuals  going  up  to  so- 
DcU  their  discharge   they   prepared  to  offer 
hail  I    they  took  with  them  six  freeholders  for 
tet  purpose,  and  Mr.  Hall  appeared  as  one  of 
ikem.    The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  the  court 
iMuired  no  bail,  for  no  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted.   But  what  were,  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, despite  of  this  decree  of  the  court  ? 
In  the  Honae  of  Assembly,  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell 
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moved  for  a  secret  committee,  which  was 
granted.  He  was  appointed  chairman  i  Mr. 
Barnes  was  named  nest  i  and  next  the  two  ad- 
vocates who  bad  prosecuted  Cor  the  crown. 
Now,  what  did  this  secret  comm/ttee  proceed 
to  do  ? — to  investigate  this  case — to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  statements  ?  No  |  tbey 
did  not  call  a  single  witness  on  behalf  of  those 
persons  (hear,  hear)  i  tbey  proceeded  in  a  way 
that  nwst  disgust  every  bon.  gent,  who  heard 
him,  accustomed  as  we  in  England  were  to  a 

Euro  adminisiration  Qf  justice.  The  committee, 
>wever,  made  a  report,  in  which  they  stated 
that  having  taken  the  examinations  of  several 
persons  at  Kingston,  it  appeared  to  them  that 
an  improper  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween some  people  of  colour  there  ana  the 
emissaries  of  Boyer;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Lecesne  and  Escolfery  were  very  dangnr- 
ous  characters  from  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
that  correspondence.  Another  secret  commit- 
tee at  the  same  time  reported^  in  terms  of  tho 
highest  encomium,  on  tbe  good  dispositions  and 
excellent  conduct  manifested  by  tho  whole 
black  population  of  the  island.  On  the  88th 
of  November,  the  Duke  iwoed  his  warrant  for 
the  deportation  of  these  individuals  i  and  ho 
must  say,  that  this  order  was  axecutcid  with  as 
much  cruelty  and  severity,  as  it  was  in  itself 
uiyust  and  inhuman  (hear,  hear).  And  hero  he 
would  ask,  upon  what  principle  of  law  it  was* 
that  after  their  discharge  by  order  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  reports  of  a  secret  conn 
mittee,  or  examinations  before  the  govejmor  iik 
council,  in  tlie  case  of  these  individuals  or  any 
others,  were  to  overthrow  the  decrees  of  estal>- 
lisbed  courts  of  justice  (he^),and  to  introduce 
a  system  of  proceeding  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  in  itself  abhorrent  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  rational  justice.  The  learned  gentle- 
man then  again  adverted  to  tbe  law  of  J»> 
maica.  in  respect  of  the  privileged  papers  of 
free  people  of  colour,  contending  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  island  in  either  case— 
whether  Lecesne  and  Escolfery  were  British- 
born  subjects  or  aliens— -was  in  error,  if  he  had 
recommended  tbe  measure  of  deportation,  be- 
cause the  secret  committee  asserted  that  they 
proceeded  on  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  as  to  the 
charge  of  lecesne  and  l^ofl'ery's  supplying 
armsb  Now  an  act  of  parliament,  it  was  woU 
known,  provided  that  a  free  man  of  colour 
might  be  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  executed 
upon  slave  evidence.  The  Attorney-General 
would  have  bad  nothing  to  do  therefore  but 
prosecute  In  tbe  usual  manner  upon  slave  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  The  learned  gjentioman 
after  remarking  on  the  enormous  facility  with 
which  convictions  cos  Id  unhappily  be  obtained 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  avidity  with  which  ezecu-i 
tions  were  looked  for,  stated  what  had  heea 
tbe  suflTerings  of  the  two  individuals  be  was 
speaking  o^  on  their  reaching  3t.  Domingo, 
where  they  were  disowned  hy  the  government, 
and  even  suspected,  until  they  showed  a  report 
of  tbe  proceedings  which  had  been  had  in 
court  on  their  being  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus.  They  were  in  Hayti  compelled  to  sell 
their  clothes  and  watches }  and  were  only  able 
to  subsist,  and  provided  with  a  passage  to 
England,  by  the  generous  subscriptions  of  a 
few  Britiih  merchants  resident  at  Port-an- 
Prince.  He  proceeded  to  call  tbe  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell 
towards  the  petitioners.  He  offered  to  two  ot 
their  slaves  6U0  dollars  lo  give  evidence  against' 
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thfiir  jHMter,  and  thresteoed  them,  m  case  of 
filSir  refosal,  with  pnnishment^  He  carried 
tils  threats  into  ezecption  by  committing  one 
of  tb«m  to  pHaoo  for  wven  months^  during  the 
>boIe  ei  which  be  was  kept  io  a  condemned 
reilf  and  was  not  suflTered  to  leave  it  even  fof 
the  parpose  of  taking  a  vralk  in  ao  adjointog; 
court.  Tlie  other  was  kept  in  similar  confine- 
ment for  more  than  ten  months,  and  when  the 
felave  Conrt  was  held,  both  of  fliem  were  dis- 
charged by  proclamation ;  for  by  the  slave  law 
of  Jamaica,  a  slave  could  be  inmrisened  six 
months,  at  the  e|id  of  which  time,  if  there  was 
no  prosecution  against  him,  he  was  discharged 
by  proclamation.  The  slaves  who  had  suf- 
fered this  cruel  treatment  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week.  He  had  examined 
th^m,  and  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  produce 
^em  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  if  the 
opportunity  of  dping  so  shonld  be  granted  him. 
He  was  quite  convinced  that  no  man  could 
i^e  and  hear  them  without  being  satisfied  of 
t^eir  veracity.  '  Another  evidence  he  should 
have  to  submit  was  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who  bad 
Seen  abandoned  in  the  streets  of  Jamaica, 
Where  he  was  famishing  and  buffering  under  a 
iiad  fever,  when  he  was  found  by  one  of 
ihe  petitioners.  This  boy  remained  under 
lus  royf  until  the  period  of  his  '  deporta- 
tion, when  he  attempted  to  accompany 
Kui;  but  being  prevented,  be  worked  hi» 
Way  to  the  place  where  he  met  his  pre- 
^rver.  This  boy,  who  w^s  remarkably  acute, 
he  had  had  also  examined,  and  hi^  would  with- 
out fe^r  submit  hv  testimony  to  any  scrutiny 
tiiat  migtit  he  thonrht  fit.  He  felt  himself  noiv 
obliged  to  s^y,  and  he  did  so  with  considerablr* 
pain,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  tiie  blame  in 
these  transactions  devnlve({  upon  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  who  appearttd  not  to  have  acied 
in^rely  undrr  the  bad  advice  aud  the  misrepre- 
|entanons  of  others,  but  to  have  made  himself 
a  party  iii  (he  cause.  He  bad  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  ihake  assertions  Which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  were  not  founded  in  fact.  He  stated, 
that  it  had  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the,  petitioners  were  aliens — an  assertion  which 
could  not  be  true,  because  it  was  directly  at 
Variance  vfi(h  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  the  evidence  before  the  house.  He 
concluded  his  der  patch  by  saying  (hat  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  neceiisary  to  make  the  de- 
tails which  it  contained  to  their  lordships,  but 
fhat  he  had  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
pe^ilioheni  tu  make  some  application  to  them. 
Could  the  Duke  o^  Manchester  imagine  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  explain  to  the 
Bfirish  Government  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
baH  thought  fit  to  tnsnsport  two  subjects  of  that 
government,  at  five  minutes'  notice,  from  the 
iiilan/t  of  v^ich  they  were  natives,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  almost  total  ruin  ?  The  report  of  Mr. 
Burge,  the  Attorney-General,  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  relied,  was,  in  many  re- 
^pects^  wholly  false  (hear,  hear).  It  was  con< 
Tey<^d  in  such  terms  as  he  should  have  thought 
no  man  In  his  situation  would  have  dared  to 

2se.  He  talked  about  **  the  difficulty  of 
ringing  before  a  court  of  justice  evidenie  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  had 
charged  to  have  existed  <  because  the  p<>raons 
whc  could  give  that  evidence  were  either  par- 
ses concerned  and  would  not  attend,  or  slaves 
^hose  evidence  conld  not  be  received.'*  This 
^as  &]se  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  the  former 
could  have  Uecn  tompelled  to  give  evidence 


and  by  statute  la  If  Ike  evjUte^ee  of  the  Ja4(af  trail 
directc<i  to  be  peceiveyi  in  »U*«ases  Jike  lUs* 
He  woul4,  faowi^v^r^  detain  tJjfi  llonsft  boiiosiger 
With  comments  |0Q  tliffo  PfPt>i>>  f^^ry  Km. of 
which  provoked  a  cnpiit^ot^  |(  waa'cvidMi 
that  by  a  gross  ;|ibfi^. of  ,p4(9(tf,  add  an ^u Her 
disregard  of  (ho  pri||^|fts  ojf  Jnstice*.Hickii  aa 
had  been  d^pjayefl  wpo)p  ttie  prosci^  iKCasioii^ 
the  ailegian^e  of  ij^  fief^  ^oanul  pgpniatioa 
of  JaVia^cfi  niqst  be  alianalad  from.tilfi  go«ani- 
ment}  apd  ^he  result  ^<iul4^na  other  tJiaB 
the  total  d<  jftf Qct^qii  <^f  Pritipk.po*«r  and.  pen- 
perty  in  the  ifl«^ufi  lU  copcltidad  hy>mioiimg 
for  a  Sflec^  ronu^iltee  yf.Uiisttry* 

Mr  W^lforions.  tl§  W  m  tht  fini;plaee  «• 
pbserye  tba^  his^  ^f^nse^  friond  had  not  ^ate4 
this  case  wit^ this  uyiwU  caJtfUiur<,  becaiaso  ke 
had  omitted  ^  tpfqiw  tlie  hc^usft.of  a  natci-. 
rial  factr  In  a  convur«a(MP  vith  Us  leaned 
friend,  he  1^4  izUonned  J\im  tl^  it  waanot 
upcm  the  ps)[|>^«'s  bte^fure  tk^  bouse  that  tti* 
case  rested  la  f^ny  ^egren  vbatevar.  Tber« 
was  other  c.xi^es^^e  whifh  it  was  not  consis- 
tent with,  ^1^  duty  of  thp  8ec<  of  Stote  to  givo 
out  for  gvneral  pi^bli<'ati«i^  t^urely  his  learn- 
ed frte^  ougA^  ^o  ^'^▼o  stated  this  fact,  ai- 
thougii  the  col^Qi^iagipf  <he.cas^  had  no  doubt 
been  i^imo.vetd  >x  i^  suppression.  He  ought 
also  to  nave  sijU^^  *^^^  ^  (Mr.  Uortoa) 
bad  conj^'i\t5;d  to  t^,  a|itpqii^lment  of  a  secret 
committee  «'  before)  v^KVh  nkffkb  the  entire  evi* 
deoc^  cuuld  bf  lai^,,  and  w)iirh  therofoca  gav« 
thf  only  mean^  of  Fcd^^a  (a  cither  party*.  As 
his  learned  friend  had  declined  this  coarse, 
he  (Mr.  Uorti'i^)  C9uld  paly,  undertake  to 
defeud  the.  coiidi^cl  of  tJie  Duke  oC  Manciie»ter  i 
— the.rettt  pf  the  proceedinga,  if.  was  impantbl« 
for  him  to  er^^r  into  noif»  To  proceed,  he 
^<»^d  pass  by  i,^  topica^  wj^ifk  bin  learned 
friend  had  introdi^^ed  4Uto  t^e  beginning  o| 
his  &peecii,,res|>ectiag  tl^  conditioo  o£  the  free 
coloured  people  «f  Jan^ca.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  tak^  things  ^^  he-  fonod  them.  The 
free  coloured  people  of;  Ifmi  l4niMi  woae 
uudcr  certain  disauaUficaiAontia  but  .that  cir« 
cumstaoce  idid  apt  tic^e  tji|:m,  fjrom  their  allcgii 
ancc  to  government.  The  importanl  ^uestaao 
upon  which  this  case  turo<d  waA,  whether « 
conspiracy  existed  against,  t^e  govetraateiit »  and 
whether  the  petitioners  VHOCe  p^urties.  Thhs 
question  Could  only  be  decided  by  the  pmdoic* 
tion  of  the  evidence  he  bad-aUiided  tp  befoim 
a  secret  committee,  beQfM¥|B  it  was  imposahle 
for  the  house,  or  fync  may  oomtnitiee  of  the. 
house  to  decide  4pim  the  pimiflicting  trttimtmy 
now  upon  the  taj^e,  At  the  period  to  whack 
the  transaction^  fefnredt  ^  strong  feeling  off 
alarm  pi;ev^iled  at  ^ajnaiea.  If  any.  body, 
doubted  the  reasonable  grounds  of  that  ahurm^- 
he  could  refer  them  to  a  letter  wriltee  by  Mc 
Samson  and  Mr.  Scoller,  the  chainaan  and'  se- 
cretary of  a  committee  of  free  coloured  people, 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  London,  in  which  they  apeke 
of  their  '*  long  endurance  under  an  oppreasive. 
tyninny,  which  one  energetic  aO^t .  of  Iheir 
own  would  suffice  to  overthrow  or  d/ratroy.'* 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  suspect  people  avowii^. 
thene  sentiments  ?  With  regard  tothe  petitioners, 
the  bouse  of  assembly  and  the  covacU  had  xe^'. 
ported,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  they. 
were  engaged  in  a  treasonahle .  conspicacy; 
What  ought  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  then  to. 
have  done  with  persons  ip  d(Uigeroii»T-«ndt 
how  great  would  have  been  the  reappnaihiliCj. 
he  must  have  incurred^  if  ^e  had  acted  otheiw 
wise  ?   lliis  coarse  wa«  lanctioned  by  the  ad- 
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^kcm  ^  aJll  iMc  ^fllcm  of  f overpmcnt  in  Hie 
IskiBd  I  mod  aldioagn  Us  le^ruei  friend  bad 
not  Mtupled  to  aifect  ihsm  with  reproach,  he 
was  wbjily  at  ft  Ipn  to  know,  qpon  what  the 
charfes  Ut-  leanied  fHeDd  had  brought 
•g^ipttt  ihem  vero  fouaded.  The  Atturney- 
Geiaeral,  whom  hi«  learned  frieuid  htid  charj^- 
ed,  tojgellier  with  others^  with  havins  put  iaio 
^tkw  tint  moo8tn>us  scene  of  iniquity  he 
liad  detailed  tc  clie  bouse,  hai^  always  lieeo 
ackaowledged  to  be  a  person'  of  abfliiy  and 
ctiamcter.  If  the  petitioners  were  Uioocent 
of  lh«  charges  against  them,  there  coold 
be  DO  doubt  that  they  bad  been  very  hardf 
Iv  ttsedf  and  that  tbey  we/e  <*otitled  to  re* 
are«.  Bnt'be  pius^  remind  the  house  that 
tt^  o^l^ortiinity  for  obtaintog  this  redress  by 
^icsss  of  a  full  eacfupiofition  before  a  secret 
coBunUtee  of  the  ^ou«e,  b^d  been  offered,  and 
till  diis  was  done,  U>f  (\pioiun  of  the  house, 
must  l^  suspended,  because, the  factst  of  the 
case  were  not  before  it.  If  Mr.  ficctoi  Mri- 
ckeil  'had  been' guilty  of  the  atrocities  laid 
to  his  charge,  God  forbid  that  be  (Mr.  liortoo) 
alioold  say  on^  word  in  his  justification:  biU 
to  believe  that  he  bad  done  so,  i^ould  be  to 
believe  that  all  the  persons  whose  duty  It  was 
ta  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Jamaica  had  neglected  their  duty  in  a  mo6t 
extraordinary  manner*  Bft  whilst  the<charge 
of  falsehood  was  thus  copiously  made  against 
others,  was  all  that  the  petitioners  h«d  staled 
true  I  They  had  said-  that  they  were,  nefcr 
engaged  in  any  illicit  trafiic  with  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  they  bad  never  carried  on  treasooabJn 
correspondence — statements,  the  utter  false-  I 
ho4^  of  which  the  evidence  he  had  alluded  to 
would  establish,  and  prove  the  contrary, 
bejrond  a  doubt..  If  the  house  were  prepared 
to  belieye  that  the.  house  of  assembly  and  the 
council  had  conspired  to  falsify  the  ovideoco 
OD  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  and  that  the  Do ke 
of  Ulanchester  had  len(  himself  to  aid  their 
depot  tation  out  of  the  country,  then  something 
like  a  rase  might  be  made  out :  until  then,  and 
lie  f  honght  tlA;re  was  no  present  probsbility  of 
aajr  .such  event,  the  hou^^e  must  suspend  its 
opiaioo*  The  evidence)  of  uhicb  he  was  in 
poeHession  was  so  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  and 
Via  l^nowledge  of  the  private  character  and 
amiability  of  the  Djake  of  Manchester  was  such, 
that  be  would  not  concur  in  any  cenaure,  im- 
plied or  others, ise,  which,  upon  grounds  like 
those  before  ^  house.  It  might  be  attempted 
to  pass  open  him.  He  would  never  advocate 
the  keepmg  bi^ck  any  evidence  which  was  oe- 
cc««ary  for  the  ends  of  justice,  lie  left  it  to 
the  bone,  without  hesitation,  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  statement  of  his  learned  friend  hud  es- 
tablnbed  any  thing  like  criminality  iigainst 
the  Dnke  of  Manchester  (cheers). 

If  r.  Scarlett  said,  he  thought  tlie  Duke  of 
Maochester  had  been  miblcd  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  him  ;  and  he  un- 
dkerscood  the  arguments  of  his  learned  friend 
10  apply  rather  to  those  iadividuais  than  to 
the  finke.  He  bad  read  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  attentively  $  he  bad  been  Induced 
more  particularly  to  do  so,  because  a  near  rela- 
lipn  ofliis  own  had  satin  j  udgment  on  the  subj  ec  f  • 
Tbere  were  some  circumstances  in  the  evidence 
widrb  excited  strong  suspicions  in  his  mind. 
Od  the  application  for  the  Jiabeas  corpus,  the 
Mfraagnt  evidence  agaioat  Lecesoo  waa  the 
mMdm(wHot  hi*  sister  LaciUe,  who  swore  that 
ba    was   bom    at   Port-au-Prince*    Leceioe 


brought  three  ucrMoa  to  awear  that  LaciMa 
told  them  »be  had  boon  indarod  to  swear- to 
this,  which  she  knew  to  be  false,  at  the  pcsvaa« 
sion  of  a  Mr.  VUlegrome,.  who  told  bar  if  her 
brother  were  shipaed  off,  aaha  fvovld  be,  io  coa> 
sequence  of  bera4idavit,hhe  would  becnaieaat^ 
tied  to  one  half  of  her  father's  praposiyr  i  aad 
threateoady  if  she  did  asdaiaJke  thU  a(idavtt>, 
that  she  should  be  iipprlsoard.  Now,  althnaf  h 
the  court  had  is  the  first  ioatance  gimoted  a 
rule  to  show  ca^iCt  ao  atlompt  bi4  evoa  hoaa 
made,  either  by  Lucille  Lecesne,  or  b^  lln 
Villegreme,  to  contradict*  tha  •vai^  heavy 
sutementa  which  were  made  agwasi  thtfeC 
While  this  issputatioa  of  Ur,  ViUem«a'« 
having  suho«i^  perjory  a|pii«>t  (hff  patitiontm 
retrained,  he  should  sm^cl  whatevar  cftiM 
from  the  same  souscow  Xhe  learpetd  gfiatla» 
man  sat  dawn  by  conteiiding,  that«  wjj^teva* 
objection  might  exist  t«  prodnciofi  the  owdaaof 
as  to  the  sedittoB,  these  couW  be  Qa  vuMhftef 
in  publishii^  that*  if  thMe.  went  ai^,.  whbh 
related  to  the  question  of  siicaage*  It  wnaiai^ 
possible  for  tlie  house  to  ■  pay  too  mo«h  atlei^ 
(ion  to.ap|}eafai of  a  doscftpiion  like.lb0  pre^ 
sent ;  as  it  was  well  kaow«th»t,  inlhaaoloirial 
assemblies,  the  coloured  po4>ulatiOA  waa  fiiK 
from  meeting  with  anji  thi«^  lihe  liberal  camif 
deration. 

Mr.  CffoaiR^  said,  ti^t  JhoMover  k«  nifb* 
Iiave  been  disposed  to  pnrfeF  the  cenrsa  si^* 
gested  by  his  hoB.  friead  (Mr.  W.  I|astoo)«  h^ 
should  not  now  oppose  the  appohitaMAt  el  a 
select  committee.  The  shoift  ques'tioBi  upao  tha 
present  charge,  as  it  applied  |A  the  fwaduet-^l 
the  Duke  of  Manchostec-,  was*  wihether  Iha 
Duke  had  or  bad  not  treated  fkitish  mibWcti 
as  aliens;  that  was  a  simple  qaosidoii,  ama  OMf 
easily  capable  of  proof,  but  one  whiirheerUiiilyi 
was  neither  proved  9or  disprov/ed  by  thOMeffih 
deuce  before  the  house:  i«  oae  adau«M#9v 
however^all  parti^must  a^ra^-wihat  wheo  tha 
Duke  of  Manchester  cane  forward,  offeriuf-i^ 
waive  the  privilegie  which  his  ahsenr^  0a.vja 
him,  and  subssit  to  clear  his  oondwct  by  a  t^ab 
by  )iw,  be  entitled  himielf*  so  Wn^  as  iha 
questioB  was  peodAng,  i0  a  suspensiea  of  «t^ 
nion  as  to  his  conduct.  The  learned  mrml|«f 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  observod,  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  bad  done  wrong,  he  had.  prfibabljr< 
been  misled.  In  this  opinion  he  entirely  eoa* 
purred ;  but  it  was  yet.  to  be  ahowa  thai  tha 
Duke,  in  nhut  he  had  done,  had  exceeded  hi« 
authority :  and  thai  be  hiaiself  eiitvrtained  Qo 
apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  his  conduct^ 
was  at  least  to  be  presumed  from  the  readAnest. 
with  which  he  courted  inqt^iry  .into.  iA«,  T^«k 
main  feature  in  the  case  then  game  on.  to  bei 
considei^ed — to  wit,  what  thoro  had  heeisi  in.  Ihe^ 
conduct  of  other  persons  apart  from>tha|  oC'iha* 
Duke  of  Maacheiiior,  which  aftorded  gf^jVBih 
for  complaint  I  and  upon  thatt  poiqt  he  wai^ 
free  to  say  that  Goverument  had  at  least  sp  faDr 
thought  there  was  growd  for  investlga4B09»r 
that  the  commissioners  in  ihe  WepI  ladiea  hadk 
received  instmctipns  (and  in  aboat  a  mtflllhi 
hence  they  wonii  be  in  Jamaica)  to  examine  lAni 
to  all  the  circumstances,  and  report  gepanallisr-' 
upon  the  transactiop.  Ii  tl)ii  situatioa^  t^prfen 
fore,  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  thajl  fartheri 
elucidiytion  upon  the  sulject  waf  doe  t^-  the 
satisfaction  of  the  house  (  b^l  if  the  Biotio9'  off' 
the  learned  member  f^r  '^  comaittee  ww% 
agreed  to,  it  oipgbt  io  ^Ifnpss  to  be  nndorti 
stood  that  the  Duke  of  Ma^^healer's  offer  wilb> 
respect  to  a  trial  ut  law  of|g|(jiot  to  be  laMQi 
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afvaatego  tft  It  wai  fiuHier  to  be  recollec  ted, 
that  at  M  late  a  period  of  the  WMfon,  and  coa- 
■MeriBf  tiK  distance  from  wUch  all  evidence 
woald  have  to  be  obtained,  no  conniUtee  could 
bo  appointed  with  any  advanta^  nntll  next 
year.  If  it  were  agreed  to  defer  the  r omniittee 
■■til  next  aeitflon,  the  report  of  the  conmia- 
rfoneiv,  and  all  other  necenary  OTidence 
eonld  be  procured  In  the  meantime,  and  there 
wovid  be  no  dlflculty  then  in  inititutln^  an 
Inqvfary  as  ample  as  the  learaed  member  conid 
doiire. 

Mr.  Brtmgkam  rate  to  request  hb  learned 
IHend  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  rt.  hon. 
gent,  opposite,  which  he  thought,  the  slate  of 
the  semlon  c4MMidered,  was  the  best  calculated 
to  do  substantial  justice.  As  the  evidence 
1,  the  transacfion  was  a  most  iniquitous 

7,  ami  he  totally  differed  from  the  rt  hon. 
goat,  as  to  the  view  whfch  he  took  of  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Hanchesier.  These 
Aree  points  would  have  to  be  made  out — first, 
that  there  had  been  proof  that  the  coibplainaots 
were  aliens;  secondly,  that  there  had  been  the 
oeditlon  Imputed  i  and  thirdly,  that  there  had 
been  ground  Ibr  sending  them  away  without 
being  beard  In  their  defence.  Now,  as  the  rase 
stood,  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  conflicting 
evidence  ;  the  proof  of  the  birth  was  as  clear 
■a  could  be  desired.  What  might  arise  out  of 
Ihe  papers  further  tb  be  produced,  he  could  not 
Judge }  but  the  matter  stood  as  he  described  It 
at  present  With  reference  to  the  postponement 
of  the  committee  he  would  ferther  just  ob- 
aerve,  that  there  were  two  witnesses  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  produce,' and  who  had 
been  hi  England  some  ttane.  Those  persons 
bad  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  charitable 
eontributions  of  Individuals ;  but  certainly,  as 
this  delay  was  to  take  place,  some  means  of 
existence  ought  to  be  afforded  them  by  Parlia- 
■euL    For  &e  other  point  to  which  the  rt.  boo. 

Cut.  opposite  had  adverted — ^the  abstaining  (as 
|«lry  was  to  tahe  place  In  a  committee)  firom 
■■y  proceeding  at  law — he  agreed  that  such  an 
■rrangement  would  be  most  conveolent  (  but  It 
■rast  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  complai- 
nants concerned. 

Mr.  Cmmbtg  objected  to  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  learned  gent,  on  account  of  the  bad 
example  It  woald  set  if  the  guilty  accusers  of 
an  Innocent  man  were  to  be  supported  by  tbe< 
public  money. 

Dr.  l4i«A{aWaR,ln  reply ,  called  upon  the  house 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Iniured  parties, 
■nd  what  they  were  exposed  to,  in  their  desti-' 
tute  condition,  by  this  new  delay.  He  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  rt.  hon.  gem. 
(Mr.  Canninr)  for  appoloting  a  committee  next 
aassioB  i  but  ne  did  dmt  In  the  reliance  of  every 
IhcUity  being  afforded  for  the  obtaining  and 
prodnctlon  of  evidence.  For  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  expressed  In  a  pamphlet, 
written  upon  the  question  (by  the  hon.  member 
Ibr  Chippenham)— for  sach  sentiments  as  would 
denv  men  justice  on  account  of  a  pr^udlce 

apainst  their  ^olocr,  be  thought  they  could  ex- 
te  no  feelings  In  the  mind  of  any  civilized 
being  but  those  of  disgust  and  unmitigated 
contempt. 

Mr.  QruttH  said,  that  whatever  contempt 
the  learned  member  might  feel  fer  his  opinion 
was  fblly  eeualled  by  that  with  which  he  looked 
•t  that  of  Mie  hon.  and  learaed  member.  He 
AMiad  that  he  had  ever  felt  any  dislike  at  bos- 
tllky  to  the  welfera  of  the  people  of  colour. 


. — Slavery  and  SImm  TnA. 

The  postponement  of  the  commltlee  wns  diea 
agreed  to  withoat  a  division. 

Mr.  Skraubwrjf9  Case.* 


TntjaiiDAT,  JvnmtS. — Mr.  F. 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shrewsbury,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  who  was  engaged  In  their  mission  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  would,  he  said,  be  bis  duty 
to  confine  himself  very  much  to  a  matter  of  fact 
detail;  to  give  a  plain,  dry,  abstemions  nar- 
rative  of  the  evenU,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred,  leaving  those  events  to  speak  for 
themselves— «s  they  did  Indeed,  pretty  loudly. 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  was,  for  some  time,  a  Methodist 
minister  In  Knglandi  and  conducted  himself 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  with  whom 
lie  was  connected.  In  the  year  1816,  be  waa 
sent  as  a  Missionary  to  Tortola.  He  remained 
there  two  years;  and,  on  his  departure,  Mr. 
Porter,  then  Senior  Member  of  Council,  now 
President  of  the  Island,  presented  him  with  thb 
testimony ; — *'  I  do  hereby  certifv,  that  the  Rev. 
William  Shrewsbury,  a  preacher  in  thcWesleyaa 
connexion,  resided  In  this  Island  for  about  two 
years :  during  which  time,  his  conduct  was  such 
as  entitled  him  to  die  respect  of  this  community. 

"Geo.  R.  Portjek.*' 
«*  Tbrfeto,  Jprit  t,  1818." 

In  1818,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Grenada. 
After  he  bad  been  there  somewhat  more  than  a 
year,  he  applied  to  the  Governor,  Major-Gene- 
ral Rial,  for  his  private  subscription  towarda 
tbe  erection  of  an  enlarged  chapel.  The  Go* 
vemor's  answer,  sent  through  the  hands  of  hia 
Secretary,  Col.  Wilson,  contained  a  check  for 
661.,  the  Governor's  donatioa,  and  101^  the 
donation  of  Col.  Wiloon ;  and  concluded  with 
these  words : — **  In  making  this  communication 
to  you,  I  am  likewise  desired  to  convey  to  you 
Us  Excellency's  approbation  of  your  general 
conduct,  during  toe  time  you  have  resided  in 
this  Government ;  and  particularly  of  tbe  mild 
and  temperate  manner  which  has  marked  the 
exercise  of  your  religious  duties. 

**  J.  Wilson.  Lieut-CoL  Secretary.** 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Clarke's  Court,  Grenada,— 
than  whom,  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  understood,  there 
was  not  a  more  respectable  man  in  the  West 
Indies— ithe  proprietor  of  one  large  estate,  the 
manager  of  twelve  others,  and  having  under  hia 
superintendence  a  body  of  between  two  and 
three  thoumnd  negroes,  having  daily  opportu«* 
nities  of  w  itnessiog  Mr.  Shrewsburv's  conduct 
while  in  that  Is!and,  thus  wrote  of  him,  in  a 
private  letter,  at  the  time : — **  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
is  a  superior  man,  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
Church  or  Society  of  ChristUns.**  This  same 
Mr.  Ross  bappeaed  to  be  in  England,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  disturbances  in  Barbadoes, 
and  be  had  the  generosity  to  write  this  tesci« 
monv : — **  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
during  his  residence  in  Grenada,  whence  be 
went  to  Barbadoes,  I  can  with  great  tratb 
testify,  that  I  never  new  a  more  pious  or  % 
better  man.  Possessed  of  a  natural  cbeerfelneaa 
of  temper,  and  without  any  thing  of  austerity 
or  moroseness  in  his  manners,  he  dischaned  tie 
duties  of  his  profession  with  zeal  and  asuduit 
and  acquired  the  good -will  and  esteem 
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'  *  This  debate  is  published  fV'om  the  news- 
papers and  the  ^  Authentic  Report,  ht**  Lon- 
don, Hatrhard,  I8S5. 
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frMc coa^mniij  i  and  it wwilo  tbt fr«ttt  ramt  1 
f>r  aft  wko  knew  him,  that  he  wmt  taliea  i^ii 
vs.    I  believe  Mr.  Shrewsbory  io  be  incaipi^le 
of  doinK  an  ininry  to  Any  human  beiqg «  aod  I 
am  cenviBced  he  was  ea^neotly  asefol  ai  a. 
Cbristiaii  mioigter^  both  among  the  free  people 
aod  the  staTefl,   in  the  Island  of  Grenada*" 
Mr.  Shrewsbiiry  bad  devoted  himself  labovri- 
ouftly  to  the  improTement  of  the  negroes,  and 
with  the  best  elTecti.    Instruction  was  gaining 
ground}  marriagesbecame more  frequent;  the 
marriage  tie  was  held  more  sacred  i  a  more  or- 
derly   and    moral   deportment  was   observed 
among  the  negroes ;  and,  in  short,  many  of  these 
changes  so  much  desired  by  tlie  house — so  ar» 
dently  loolied  forward  to  by  the  people  of 
England — but  not  more  ardentbr,  he  felt  it  but 
|nsdce  to  say,  than  by  many  benevolent  and 
respectable  planters,   followed  his  ministry. 
But,  while  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  negroes,  he  had  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  planters ;  and  left 
Ihe  Island  with  the  love  of  the  slaves,  the 
appn»bation  of  the  masters,  and  universal  tes- 
tfanonies  of  regret  at  bis  departure.    In  1890, 
Idr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Barlwdoes,  where  a 
spirit  of  fierce  religious  persecution  had  long 
prevailed.   The  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
lionse,  in  1802  and  1805,  gave  a  painful  demon- 
stration that  it  existed  then :  and  it  would  appear 
but  too  clearly,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the 
same  spirit  prevailed,  or  rather  raged,  at  the 
present  moment.    The  Mission  there  required 
«  man  pooMssing  great,  but  opposite  qualities — 
great  prudence,  or  he  would  do  too  much  in 
the  eves  of  the  planters — great  zeal,   or  he 
would  do  too  little  for  the  slaves — great  forti- 
tude, a  deep  impression  in  his  own  heart  of  the 
paraaioont  importance  of  the  duties  he  had  to 
diachaTge  x — without  these,  he  would  assuredly 
kave  been  crushed  by  the  opposition  he  was 
certain  to  encounter.    But  withal,  that  mission 
required  a  man  of  a  meek,  quiet,  uucunten- 
tious  spirit — calculated,  by  his  gentleness,  to 
siibdae  and  soften  those  unfortunate  jealousies 
«iid  pnjudices.    These  were  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 

JpaalificatioBs ;  and,  besides,  it  happened,  most 
ortanately,  that  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
«f  aWest  India  planter;  and  thus,  in  some 
degree,  linked  to  the  West-tlidia  interest.  He 
was  any  thing  rather  than  a  warm  partisan  of 
die  Abolitionists.  Although  be  was  subsequently 
accused  of  being  an  agent  of  the  ^  villainous 
African  Society/*  and  particularly  of  corres- 
pondlagwith  hrai  (Mr.  Buxton) ;  and  be  under- 
stood, that  persons  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
osi^t  to  be  respectable,  had  asserted,  that 
they  Imd  seen  letters  which  had  passed  between 
then.  To  this,  he  (Mr.  B.)  answered,  that  he 
•ev^er  received  or  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shrews* 
^ory  in  his  life^that  be  did  not  know  that  such 
«  jnan  existed,  until  he  happened  to  take  up  a 
vesrspaper,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonish- 
■sest,  that  he  was  going  to  be  banged  for 
corrsspondiog.with  him.  It  might  hirre  be  as 
vrell  to  stale— it  might  allay  jealousies— that 
wiftk  the  Missionaries  in  the  West-Indies^ 
dmrch  ef  England,  Wesley  an,  Moravian,  or 
L— dns  Society— he  had  had  no  communica- 
tioo.  Indeed,  ho  was  told  by  one  of  the 
iMMlsof  those  Societies  in  England,  that  though 
chej  agreed  with  him  in  their,  feelings  about 
Stevcry,  yet,  standing. in  a  peculiar  situation, 
mid  tnmied  witJ^  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
pfauitcns  they  did  not  feel  jwitifisd  in  fomisb- 


ipf  him  with  any  cslpalory  IntolligcMS.  Hs 
bUwied  them  for  this.  They  ought  is  have  toM 
tfi«  truth,  whether  it  made  for  or  agaiut  the 
•yslSm.  Bat,  it  wss  hard  that  they  should  bs 
blattsd  by  him  and  hb  friends  for  saying  nothing, 
and  by  ofhe^r  parties,  for  nying  a  great  deal 
too  much.    But,  to  proceed.     In  this  peculiar 

fkredii-ament,  aod  wsathig  a  ssan  of  such  psco* 
iar  qualifications,   fts  Wesleyan  Miaiosary 
Society  selected  Mr.  Slwswibn^    Daring  ths 
whole    time   he  remaised  In  BariMidoes,   hs 
ji/stified   their    choice— eshlbMtg   the    sams 
moderation,  forbearance,  discretion,  ribitisaacs 
from  all  political  interference,  whtoh^stssMS 
a  minister  of  religion  at  all  times  and  Is  -oft 
countries,  but  which  are  indispensable  iu  « 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  placed  ia  circumstaaces 
so  difficult,  and  having  to  tread  so  narrow  a 
path,  as  that  which  was  chailced  out  for  a  pastor 
of  slaves  in  a  society  of  planters.    He  should 
be  able  to  shew,  by  Indisputable  docnments— 
such  as  satisfied  the  Governor  of  St>Viacet» 
with  whom  Mr.  Shrewsbury  fonod  an  asylum, 
and  who  was  bound  to  ascertain  his  innoceacst 
before  he  permitted  htm  to  preach  in  his  goveni- 
ment-rthat,  during  the  whole  time  he  exercised 
his  ministry    in  Barbadoes,  he  exercised  ths 
same  discretion,  aod  forbearancor  and  siteSce 
upon  slavery;  and  preached  nothing  to  the 
negroes,  but  obedience  and  fidelity  to  their 
masters.  But,  this  point  would  not  Ive  disputed. 
He  said  so  confidently;  because  Mr..  Shrews 
bury*s  enemies  had  ransacked  his  life,  privats 
and  public,  in  order  to  find  some  excuse  for 
their  cruelty  towards  him.    They  had  foaatf 
nothing:     and  he    stood    delivered   over  to 
universal  execration,  and  under  sentence  of 
banishtaient— but  uncharged  with  any  oflencs 
in    his   conduct,    his   conversation,   and    Ida 
.doctrine.    In  Feb.  1880,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went 
to  Barbadoes.     In  the  March  following,  hs 
wrote  home,  as  lie  was  required  to  do  by  the 
rules  of  his  Society,  stating  the  condition  la 
which  he  found  his  congregation.    A  painftil 
description  no  doubt  it  was,  and  must  have  bees,, 
if  he  vpoke  th^  truth;  but,  ia  that  letter  there 
was  nothing  Imrsh,  exaggerated,  or  sarcastic. 
Now,  it  m^ht  be  said,  and  probably,  as  ths 
Under  Sec.  for  the  Colonial  Department  had 
nothing  else  to  say,  be  might  maintain,  either 
that  that  letter  ought  not  to  have  been  required 
from  him— or,  being  required,  he  ought  not  to 
have  sent  it— or,  being  sent,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  published.  Thistwas  a  doctrine  which 
could   be   maintained  bv  no  member  of  ths 
house;  but,  least  of  all,  by  the  hon.  Sec.  for 
it  so  happeih^d,  that  Liord  Bathnrst,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
house,  had  done  precisely  the  same  thing.    In 
1816,  Lord  Bathnrst  addressed  a  circular  to  all 
the  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  requesting  ts 
know  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  ths 
negroes.    The  Clergy  sent  their  answersr-^rne, 
no  doubt ;  but  containing  statements  infinitely 
more  affronting  to  the   planters,    and    more 
mournful   to  every  friend  of  humanity,  tlma 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Shrewsbiiry *s  letter  | 
and  these  answers  were  published  by  the  house. 
In   point  of   fact,  however,    this  letter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  subsequent  events.    It  was 
not  heard  of  in  the  colony  for  three  years,  even 
by  Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  and  was  only  raked  up  at 
last,  when  an  excuse  was  wanted  ror  a  persecu- 
tion.   Mr.  Shrewsbury  remained- in  the  Island 
three  years  and  throe  quarters.    During  ths 
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UHtihte^jtkH  «ml  a  batfi  h»  had 
dM  oooHftM  lot  of  a  MetfMdltt 
■ome  pcnaciilioBf  or*  if  that  were  too  ha^  a 
lerni,  Bone  aaDoyaoce,  aoiaa  detraction^  tome 
hitteracM  of  spirit,  oTliiclDf  itsslf  in  petty 
intolta.  For  exaaiplo :  lome  of  tfaegeob^  of 
Barbadoett  fielt  it  to  he  their  doty  to  wallt  into 
hit  chapel  oo  Saaday,  dorinf  the  time  of  lerrlce, 
w&th  tlwir  faals  on,  whistling  a  tane,  and  keef^ 
log  time  to  their  own  inasici  hy  dfttdimin)^ 
a^aiiMt  the  l»«ii«be«.  la  short,  simiethinf  of 
that- little,  pltlfal^  apHefal  ignoaitilioas  wal*- 
faret  with  which  aien.  of  paltry  oMttds  love  to 
fez  those  whose  stricter  lives  are  a  coiaaiettt 
and  a  reproach  opoa  their  own.  But  for  tii^se 
slight  insults  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  Aill  conipen- 
satloa,  in  an  increasing  and  improving  congre- 
jatioa-— in  a  very  large  school  fbr  mvlatto  and 
negro  children—- in  the  favour  of  several  respec- 
table planters-  amd  in  the  approbation  of  the 
Clergy^  In  Jane  1888,  a  iereer  spirit  of  perse* 
nation  arose.  Mr.  BfarearslMiry  was  pobllHy  acf- 
cttsed  in  the  streets.  In  open  day,  as  a  villain  $  and 
this,  as  he  said,  dot  by  the  mere  rabble «  bat  by 
the  grsat  vulgar*— merchants  from  their  store's, 
andliidi,viduala  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen.  He 
was  assailed  in  Ihe  newtpapers>  under  the  flame 
of  '<  Mister  Raefiii  i"  and  his  antagonisfk  were 
under  the  necessity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  bb  ceoduet.  «'  Look  at  his  actions," 
they  said  I  ^*  hear  his  sermons,  and  you-  would 
sajF  the  man  is  a  sainf't— *'  Observe  bim,  bear 
him  I  but,  under  this  garb  of  sanctity,  by  his 
praying*  preaching,  and  teaching*  he  is  nnder<« 
miDing  tiie  West-India  interest;  and  is  very 
little  lietter  than  aa  enemy  of  slavery.*'  He 
bore  this»  as  bis  religion  taogbt  bim  to  bear  it, 
with  the  utmost  humility.  ^  He  was  as  a  deaf 
man,  that  hlMird  not,"  was  bis  owntrue  descrip* 
tioa  of  bis  behaviour.  On  Straday,  OcL  5^ 
1S2S,  riot  the  first  took  pla<i6.  A  large  eon- 
ooorse  of  persons  assembled  roaad  the  ehapet, 
for  the  avowed  pnrpoae  of  diitarblng  the  coa- 

SregatioD.  Tfa«y  came  provided  with  a  num- 
.er  of  thin  bottlea,  .filled  with  olif  assafcBtida, 
and  aqaalostis,  prepaxed^  as  there  was  Avery 
reason  to  think,  «t  the  shop  of  one  of  the  ma^ 
jdstrates,  who  wai  a  vhemist  and  druggist. 
These  bottles  were  suddenly  discharged  into 
tne  midft  of  a  congsregation  of  some  hundreds  of 
females.  One  of  t£iro  was  aimed  at  Mr. 
Shrewsbury's  head,  aad  narrowly  missed  its 
mark,  but  wounded  another  man.  .  A  second 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  i  and  one  of  the 
bottles  discharging  its  contents  on  the  bosom  of 
m.  mulatto  iamaie,.  burnt  her  severely.  A  law- 
yer, ^r.  K^wsome,  chose  bis  decorous  station 
on  the  railing  pf.the  communion  table,  and 
cjmerf  d  and  encouraged  the  rioters.  Two  sons 
of  the  magistrate  and  chemist  were  seen  con- 
spicuously active.  Upon  this  discharge,  the 
utmost  confasioB  .arose.  *Tbe  fenmles  were 
greatly  alafined  I  .and,  in  point  of  foct,  one- 
third  of  the  aaogrogation  ran  away.  The 
preacher  retired  iato  the  vestry,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  wife,  who  was  near  faer  confinements 
Having  placed  her  in  secnttty,  he  began  to 
shew  somewhat  of  the  sMiniiness  of  bis  charac- 
ter. He  retujned  ^  the  chapel,  reaacended  the 
pulpit,  and,  amidst  the  rattling  of  stones  with- 
out and  almost  suffocating  beat  within,  the  win- 
dows being  closed,  resumed:  and  concluded  the 
service.  The  next  day,  he  oflered  a  reward  of 
thirty  pounds  for  the  deteciion  of  any  of  the 
rioters  $  but  no  one  came  forward  to  give  evi- 


dence f  and  be  soon  fbnnd,  that  the  inferru  i^-^ 
ttmi'met  with  general  approbation.    Paasini^  bjr 
the  shop  of  a  considerable  merchant,  where    m 
number  of  gentlemen  were  collected,  he  was  as- 
sailed by  such  remarks  as  these — ^'*  Serve    (l»« 
ftllow  right."    *'  They  ought  to  have  gone  aod 
pulled  the  fellow  frote  the  pulpit.'*  And  a  niA- 
gistrate,  who  was  also  senior  member  of  tbe 
tfoancil,  told  a  person  nf  credit,  that  **  if  a  sbr- 
ffcienl  number  would  join  him,  he  would  go  aod 
pttll  dsrwn  the  chapel  at  noon-day."    Tbe  name 
of  this  magistrate  was  Mr.  Haines.    He  men* 
tinned  it,  not  only  to  do  him  honour,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  remarkioi^fthat  persons  in  a  higher 
station  of  life  were  the  real  iDstlgators  of  the 
events  which  followed ;   add   for  the  purpose 
also  of  stating^  that  this  same  Mr.  Haloes  Con- 
tinued a  magistrate,  and,  as  a  niagistrate,  wasi 
the  protector  of  the  negroes,  the  dispenser  of 
Justice  to  the  mhlattoeS,  and  the  guardiah  of 
the  pitiblic  pea<ie.  On  the  Wednesday  evening^, 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  bisusbal  Week-day  service.^ 
and  experienced  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  of 
disturbancd  ;  but  ntft  to  the  same  extent.    On 
the  Friday*  whidb  was  kerit  in  Barbaddes  as  a 
fisst-day,  in  commemdfattonof  the  great stprns 
of  ItSO,  the  goodjtfke' which  be  heirrd  fh>m  all 
qoarfers  Was,  **  While  you  are  pr&kcMng  of  the 
storm  within  doors,  you  ^al!  hav^  a  stdrm  with- 
out"    On  Sunday,  Oct  ISlb,  while  be  was 
prclparlag  for  service,  one  of  his  congregation 
came  to  him  privately,  and  stated^  that  some- 
thing desperate  was  intended  that  day.    He, 
however,  determined  to  proceed.     He  went 
down  to  the  chapel ;  wbat  be  saw,  should  be' 
told  in  his  own  wtffds: — ^  AlT  I  tame  doWo 
from  the  dwelKng-bousi?,  and  eiitered  the  sidd 
door  of  die  cKapel,  the  sight  was  realty  ibffmf- 
dating.     Without  the  chapel;  and  ihroughoot 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  there  was  an  im- 
mense  concourse  of  people,  some  breathing  ouf 
threateniugs  and  slaughter,-  and  othi^rs  merely 
lookers-H>n :  within  the  chapel,  besides  a  fine 
congregation  of  my  regular  and  serious  hearers, 
there  wove  planted  all  around  the  pulpit,  and 
by  the  pulpit  stairs,  from  1H>  to  90  of  the  geri- 
tlemen-mob,  apparently  ready  forasfy  mischief,* 
when  those  without  should  make  a  beginning. 
JFust  as  we  arose  from  prayer,  two  men;  wcfArhig' 
oiasks,  and  having  sworids  and  pistofs, '  tame 
gallopiag  down   thie  street;    and,  presenthig 
their  pistols  opposite  the  door,  they  fired^  but 
only  one  pistol  went  off,  and  that  discharged  Itt 
contents,  not  within  the  door  amongst  the  con-' 
gregation,  but  without,  beside  the  window,  s6 
that  the  men  planted  round  the  ptalpit  were 
completely  disappointed :  tor  it  seetes  tfce  de-  ; 
sign  was  to-  have  fired  crackers  amoUglrt  the  fe- 
males, to  net  their  clntfaes 'on  fire  I  When  ad- 
vanlnge  would  have   been  taken  of  the  cofi- 
fasion,  to  have  wreaked  their  veng^imce  oflf' 
roe."   It  so  happened,  that  two  oflicers  were  at ' 
the  chapel  that  evening,  and  their  servants 
were  holdftag  their  horses  outside.    These  men, 
having  none  of  the  feelingB  of  true  Barbadiails, 
bat  feeling  as  every  Englishman  Would  feel'' 
nadersach  circnmstnnces,  pursued  the  attthbrh" 
of  the  outrage  and  put  them  to  flight.   This  at- 
tack diseoacerted  the  intention  of  therfotart,- 
fuid  possibly  saved  tfie  life  of  the  MMonary.' . 
Tranqnlllity  was  restored!  and  Mr.  Shrews- 
bary.  Anisbod  the  service.    In  this  mob  thcM 
was  not  a  negro   'not  a  mnlattOb    It  eonfeisted 
of  plantera,  merchants,  and  traders*    If  the 
popiilatiotf  were  divided  into  four  parta  'Ihey  • 
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^roiridfbrm  fh«  ircoiui  md  flifrti-— neither  the 
ipei7  Ugbett  nor  ibe  very  kHTest.  On  Wed- 
nesday, tlie  15tk,  Mr.  Sbrevrvbnry  deter- 
mined to  bold  Mi  noal  service  i  but  lo  iaif e 
a  Goooonne  ot  prreom  nssembled,  and*  their 
conduct  and  iasf  nage  were  m  alarming,  that 
he  was  gJad  to  escape  to  the  hoaie  of  a  re- 
baton  s  and  be  never  afterwards  returned.  To 
«bew  bow  plftooed  and  or^faitised  the  whole 
«lliin|f  WM,  a  party  of  centlemen  falloped  down 
from  the  raceMMnnd  at  seven  o'clock,  drew 
up  M  fkont  of  the  chapel,  and  seeing  the  wm- 
dows  aad-do^n  closed,  cried  oiit,  **  the  coward 
has  fled  I  the  coward  has  rim  away  i*'  and  re- 
4irrd,  amW  the  plaodlls  of  Ihe  mob;  The  next 
day  Mr.  Shrewsbury  waited  en  the  Governor  i 
•ad  as  there  w«s  some  siifht  Immaterial  differ* 
,once  between  the  report  of  the  Governor  and  of 
Mr.  Shrewsbnry,  as  to  what  look  place  at  that 
interview,  he  Aould  follow  the  versioii  of  the 
Governor  in  all  points  in  which  they  differed. 
After  iotrodttcing  hhmelf,  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
said,  ^  My  congregation  are  not  suffered 
to  worthip  God  in  peace.**  The  -  Chivernor 
advbed  htm  to  apply  to  the  magistrates : 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  said,  *^  TbeDe  can  be  no  use 
in  applying  to  the  m^istratcs;  they  are 
•aMmg  tbs  bitterest  of  my  enemies  i  and  nothing 
can  prove  it  more  than  this :  three  years  and  a 
half  have  I  been  In  the  colony,  I  have  never 
been  snmmooed  to  serve  in  the  militiaybnt  noW 
4hat  llw  mob  are  bearing  me  down,  the  magis- 
trate, instead  of  affording  me  protection,  sum- 
mons me  to  a  meeting,  where  ho  knows  that  if 
I  appear  I  shall  lose  my  life."  Mr.  Shrews* 
4b«fy  retired,  laying,  ^*  In  applying  to  your 
fineelloney  I  have  done  my  duty  %  1  can  do  no 
more."  But  the  Governor,  it  seemed,  still 
thought  that  he  would  apply  to  the  umglstrates. 
/That  was  his  a)  ology,  atikl  let  it  pass  for  an 
•pology.  lie  (Mr.  B.),  understood  that  the  Go* 
vomor  was  a  very  respeotabie  man,  and  widied 
to  perform  bis  duty  i  but  be  was  placed  in  eir- 
cumstABccs  in  which  any  man  might  he  embar- 
rassed and  overawed.  Besides,  he  was  very 
unpopuJa*  at  that  Inboi  and  the  cause  of  his 
uapopuiarity  was  remarkable*  A  phrnftr, 
named  Best,  had,  a  short  time  previously, 
flagged  a- negro,  to  death.  He  abscondedf  and 
a  roward  was  offered  for  his  apprehensiott. 
Another  planter  seeing  a  woman  ploeking  a  lew 
bandfulls  of  guinea-gnus,  fired  at  her.  The  ball 
Jodged  In  her  bock,  aiid  she  died.  He  left  the 
island,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
ppebension.  A  white  man  was  found  dead  in 
a  wood.  He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  and 
drunken  habits  i  and  the  Governor,  thinking  be 
had  Allien  a  victim  to  his  own  intemperance, 
oflbred  no  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  (he 
murderers  s  upon  the  very  intelligible  ground 
that  he  did  not  think  a  murder  bad  been 
.eousmitledi  This  gave  great  offence.  It 
was  said,  **  Here  is  notorious  partiality — a 
slave  or  two  are  unfortunately  killed,  and  a 
reward  is  offered;  but  now  one  of  our  own 
body,  a  white  man,  is  found  dead,  and  no  re- 
ward is  oibred  for  the  perpetrators  of  his 
death** — (he  perpetrator  being  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  rum-bottle.  The  Governor  was  nnpo- 
pular->-he  could  do  nothing ;  at  least  he  thought 
So»  He  treated  Mr.  Shrewwury  very  kindly  i  he 
said,  **  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  you — I  wibh 
yon  well — I  have  beea  abused  more-  than  any 
man  in  the  colony— «nd  the  arm  of  protection 
eitonded  to  yon  would  be  represented  as  an  arbi- 
trary act**  Mr.  Shrewsbury  did  not  apply  to  the 


nmgistrates ;  and  a«  thb  was  the  oaly  occasion 
in  which  theire  was  any  pretext  for  charging  him 
even  with  an  error  of  Judgment,  he,  (Mr.  B.) 
would  inquire,  whether  he  ought  to  have  applie  f 
to  the  magistrates.  To  which  of  them  should  he 
have  gone  ?  To  Mr.  Haines,  who  said  he 
would  lead  the  way,  And  pull  down  the  chapel 
at  noon-day  ?  To  Mr.  Moore,  who  summoned 
him  to  answer,  for  not  having  'enrolled  himsolf 
in  the  militia,  before  the  court,  where  toappearf 
was  to  perish  }  To  the  magistrate  at  whostf 
shop  the  bottles  were  prepared ^  To  Mr.  New- 
some,  the  lawyer,  or  to  Mr.  Walton,  Jun.  of 
whom  be  woeld  say  something  presently  ?  To 
addrem  himself  to  these  Was  to  addrew  himself - 
to  the  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  Nor  would 
it  be  believed  that  those  nmgistrates,  who  did 
not  interfore  when  the  rioters  were  in  action, 
would  have  interfered,  from  the  mere  rumour 
ofarkit,  coming  ftiem  so  iosplciotts  and'ob-* 
noxious  a  quarter  as  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  But 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  did  seek  council  and  amlst* 
ance  t  and  he  sought  it  in  a  f  emorkabie  quar- 
ter. This  fierce  sectarkin,  plotfinir  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  church,  and  living  In  bkter  enmf!^ 
wilh  its  professors,  went  to  a  cleigymaif,  whos<f 
ktndness  then  displayed  to  a  poor  friendlesi 
missionary,  hunted  f<irhis  life  by  an  inforiated 
mob,  he,  (Mr.  B.)  would  How  feCom->^by  con« 
coaling  his  name  f  knowing,  thkt  tf  he  wei%  ttt 
mention  it  with  approbation,  the  fate  of  Mr, 
Austin  of  Dememra  would  await  him.  Mt^ 
Austfai,  fisr  the  most  noble  act  vrhl^h  had  beetl 
done  in  oar  days,  was  a  ruined  and  a  baaisbed 
man  s  and  he  spared  the  name  of  the  other;  In 
Older  to  spare  liim-*4he  honours.  Indeed,  bnt-^ 
the  Bofibrings  of  martyrdom.  The  clergyman 
advised  Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  apply  to  the  Coun- 
cil'—observe,  he  did  not  recommend  an  appli« 
cation  to  the  nrnglsirates,  be  knew  them— and, 
in  the  interim,  be  reconunended  that  the  chapel 
should  be  closed.  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  In  boiH 
particulars,  followed  his  advire,  though  suraow 
what  contrary  to-  hhi  own  judgments  He  watf 
rather  disposed  to  brave  the  storm.  Ife  deters 
mined  to  kpply  to  the  Council,  which  was  t« 
meet  in  the  enmiing  week  i  and  the  next  San* 
day  his  chapel  was  closed,  and  he,  with'  afi 
many  of  his  congregation  as  he  conid  collect 
attended  the  Established  Cburchi  Hod  mattert 
stopped  there,  it  would  have  Atmishod  the  most 
perfect  sample  of  intolerance,  save  the  sister 
case  In  Demerara,  which  had  beenexhiblted 
for  many  a  day,  in  atty  part  of  the  British  do** 
minions.  Had  It  stopped  there,  it  would  havo 
deserved,  indeed,  the  name  only  of  a  riot,  bfiC 
a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit ;  and,  considering 
where  it  was — in  the  heart  of  a  negro  popular* 
tion  I  when  H  was— at  the  moment  when  (ho 
minds  of  the  negroes  were  agitated  by  rumourii 
of  conceded  liberty — a  rliit  of  the  most  danger^ 
ous  kind.  But  bubsequent  events  cast  all  these 
transactions  into  the  sbade.  Hereafter  it  as- 
sumed a  new  form,  and  eihlbited  a  contempt  of 
law,  a  defiance  of  authority,  which  changed 
the  name  and  character  of  the  tiansaction.  On 
Kriday,  the  17th,  a  secret  committee  had  met, 
and  Issued  a  circular,  which,  for  distinction's 
sake,  he  would  call  **  proclamation  the  first." 
It  stated,  that  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes  had  determined  to  meet,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  the  Methodist  chapel  (  and  it  invited  (ho 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  appear  hi 
his  place,  properly  provided*  The  proclama- 
tion had  its  effect.    They  met.    There  was  not 
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1^  nep'O  amongvt  them— there  was  one  mulntto, 
and  ooly  one.    To  shew  the  feeliDg;H  of  ilio  co- 
loured population,  on  whom  the  Hafety  of  the 
Colony,  io  a  great  measure,  rested,  and  to  of- 
fond  whom,  was  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  island, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  state,  that  though  they 
behaved  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  had 
sever  rdpelled  force  by  force,  or  outrage  by 
outrage  ;  yet  so  sensibly  had  they  felt  this  in- 
«bU,  that  no  one  of  them  had  held  any  inter- 
*courBe,or  exchanged  a  single  syllable  with  that 
man  of  their  number,  who  joined  the  rioters. 
Vhese  consisted  of  whites,  and  were  headed  by 
persons  of  influence.    The  mob  consisted,  said 
•ihe  Governor,  '*  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons.**     It* consisted,  said  an  eyc-wicncss, 
a  planter,  an  enemy  of  Mr.  9h're«rs!>ury,  of  **a 
thousand  head-strong  fools.**    Mr.  ^Shrewsbury, 
with  that  indisposition  to  exaggerate,  which 
bad  marked  all  his  commanications  with  him, 
(Mr.  B.)  said  that  he  thought  the  numbers  had 
been  exaggerated — that  timy  did  not  exceed 
four  or  five  hundred  i  part  of  whom  came  pro- 
Tided  with  implements  to  pull  down  the  cliapel, 
and  part  armed  with  swords  to  resist  the  mili- 
tary.   That  they  were  thus  armed,  he  stated ; 
^t,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  but, 
secondly,  on  the,  better  authority  of  the  planter 
already  alluded *to,  who  said,  "  I  am  just  re- 
tnrned  from  witnessing  the  effects  of  an  infuri- 
ated mob  of  head-strong  fools,  so  desperate 
that  they  had  determined  to  resist  the  military." 
And  the  Governor  pM  it  out  of  all  question,  by 
•aying,  "  the  chapel  was  pulled  down  by  an 
Immense  concourse  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  armed.*'    They  broke  open  the  windows 
iuid  doors  of  the  chapel,  destroyed  the  benches, 
pews,  and  pulpit,  and  tore  and  trod  under  foot, 
a  large  collection  of  bibles  and  tracts,  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  negroes  and  the  schnoL  The\ 
then  stormed  the  dwelling-house,    destroyed 
«very  article  of  furniture,  chopped  in  piece* 
the  tables  and  the  chairs,  unroofed  the  bouse, 
and,  making  a  flag  of  hi«  lioen,  which  they  had 
collected,  waved  it  iu  tlie  air  tliree  times,  gave 
three  cheers,  and,  it  being  now  twelve  o*clock 
at  night,  and  they  having  been  occupied  labo- 
riously for  five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven 
o* clock  the  uext  evening.    At  that  time  they 
met,  according  to  appointment,  in  the  same 
aomber,  with  the  same  spirit,  with  the  same 
discipline,  and  completed  the  demolition  of  the 
thapel.    ''  High-handed  work,**  said  the  editor 
of  a  colonial  paper — ^^^  High-handed  work**  he 
headed  his  article— <'  The  Methodist  chapel  in 
Bridge-towB  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left  upon  ano- 
ther."   The  victory  being  thus  obtained,  no- 
thing  remained  but  to  announce  it  in  due  form. 
And  accordfaigly,  announced  it  was  the  next 
day,  la  these  terms:— 

"**  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Methodism, 
and  total  Destruction  of  the  Chapel  t !  t 

Bridgetown^  Tuesday ^  October  81,  168S. 
^'  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respect- 
fully informed,  that,  io  consequence  of  the  un- 
merited and  unprovoked  attacks  nhicb  have 
been  repeatedly  made  upon  the  community  by 
the  Methodist  Missionaries  (othcrviise  known 
as  agents  to  the  villanous  African  Society),  a 
party  of  respectable  gentlemen  formed  the  re- 
solution of  closing  the  Methodist  concern  alto- 
gether; with  this  view  they  commenced  their 
labours  on  Sunday  evening ;  and  they  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction    in  announcing,  that  by 


twelve  o'clock  last  night  they  effected  ihe  cotaT 
destruction  of  the  chapel.  To  this  informatioa 
they  have  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his 
escape  yesterday  afternoon,  in  a  small  vessel 
for  St.  y  incent ;  thereby  avoiding  that  ex  pres- 
sion  o^  i^e  public  feeling  towards  him,  person- 
ally, which  he  had  so  richly  deserved.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that,  as  this  information  will  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  different  islands  and 
colonies,  ail  persons  who  consider  themselves 
true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable 
example  of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end 
to  Methodism  and  Methodist  Chapels  tbrough- 
ouf  the  West  Indies.** 

The  next  day  the  Governor  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, offering  a  reward  for  the  detection 
of  the  rioters ;  but  the  entreating,  aioiost  sup- 
plicating language,  in  which  it  was  coached, 
clearly  proved  that  the  mob  were  masters. 
The  real  tenor  of  it  was,  **  Pray,  gentlemen, 
recollect  yourselves.  If  you  are  pleased  thos 
to  pull  down  the  houses  and  chapeki  of  the 
teachers  of  the  negroes,  who  can  tell  but  that 
the  negroes  may  follow  the  example,  and  pall 
down  your  houses  T*  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped, 
Kcdiiced  the  more  respectable  into  a  belief, 
lliat,  upon  the  whole,  it  were  as  well,  for  the 
sake  of  example^  not  to  pull  down  innocent 
men*s  houses,  he  ventured  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  and  ended 
in  the  usual  form,  ''  God  save  the  Kingl** 
The  next  day  the  rioters  put  forth  a  counter- 
proclamation,  mimicking  that  of  the  Governor, 
beginning,  '■*'  Whereas,**  Sec,  and  ending  *"*"  God 
save  the  King  and  the  people.**  But,  if  they 
mimicked  the  form,  they  by  no  means  attempt- 
ed to  imitate  the  very  humble  strain  in  which 
the  Governor's  proclamation  was  couched. 
Bold  de6aace  of  the  law — vengeance,  despe- 
rate retaliation  against  any  who  might  dare  to 
inform — a  boast,  that  thoy  had  done  Iha  detid^ 
and  would  do  it  again,  if  opportunity  occurred 
— a  boast,  that  perjury  would  protect  then^ 
was  the  bold  tenor  of  proclamation  the  third* 
It  ran  thus : — 

'*  Bridgetomm,  Sarhadoes^  Octeber  8S,  I89S. 

**  Whereas  a  proclamation  having  appeared, 
&c.  &c.,  public  notice  is  hereby  given  to  snch 
person  or  persons  who  may  feel  inclined,  either 
from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feel- 
ing, that  should  they  attempt  to  come  forward 
to  injure,  in  any  tifaape,  any  individual,  they 
shall  receive  that  punishment  which  their  crime 
will  justly  deserve.  They  are  to  nndersland, 
that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that 
tlie  reward  offered  will  only  be  given  open 
conviction;  which  cannot  be  effected  whilst 
the  people  are  firm  to  themselves.  And  where* 
as,  it  may  appear  to  those  persons  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  said  proclamation,  that  the  de- 
molition of  the  chapel  was  effected  by  the  rab- 
ble of  this  community,  in  order  to  create 
anarchy,  riot,  and  in^bordination,  to  trample 
uptm  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert 
good  order:  It  is  considered  an  imperative 
duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state  ;  firstly, 
that  the  majority  of  the  persons  assembled  were 
of  the  first  respectability,  and  were  supported 
by  the  concurrence  of  nine-tenths  of  the  com* 
mnnity ;  secondly,  that  their  motives  were 
patriotic  nnd  loyal,  namely,  to  eradicate  from 
this  soil  the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  waa 
spreading  its  baneful  influence  over  a  certain 
class,  nnd  which  ultimately  would  have  ii\jured 
ho:h  church  and  state.      With  this  view   ' 
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cluLpel  ivu  demolished,  and  the  villanong 
preacher,  who  beaded  it  and  belied  na,  was 
COin|>cIled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  to  remove  him- 
self from  the  island.  With  a  fixed  determina- 
tion, therefoie,  to  put  an  end  to  Methodism  in 
this  island,  all  Methodist  preachers  are  warned 
not  to  approach  oar  shores;  as,  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  at  their  own  perlL  God  save  the  Xinf 
and  the  People." 

When  the  governor  saw  tliis  proclamation, 
he  asked  the  coancil  what  he  should  do  ?  and 
they  answered,  *'  Nothing  at  all  :** — and,  no* 
thing  had  been  done. — ^To  retarn  to  Mr.  Shrews- 
bary : — He  had  retired,  on  the  Wednesday,  to 
th^  faonse  of  a  relative.    On  the  Sunday  even- 
Itig  he  received  information,  that  the  mob  de- 
clared, that  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  the 
chapel,  they  woold  proceed  to  the  house  of  his 
relation,  search  it,  and,  if  they  found  him,  hang 
him.      Having  no  reason  to   doobt  that  they 
woald  be  as  |^»od  as  their  word,  he  retired  to  a 
house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and 
nearer  the  sea.     His  wife,  who  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  move,  was  concealed  in  the  hut  of 
a  negro.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  some  horse- 
men galloped  up  to  the  house  which  be  had 
left,  crying  out,  '*  Down  with  the  Methodists! 
Down  with  all  the   Methodists  T*    But  no  at- 
tack was  made.  The  next  rooming  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury received  communications  irom  many  of 
his  friends,  all  saying,  '^  leave  the  island  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  ;  no  man's  life  was  ever 
in  greater  danger ;  the  rioters  are  in  search  of 
you  ;  and  if  tl^y  catch  yon,  will  undoubtedly 
put  you  to  death."     Upon  this  intelligence, 
taking  bis  wife  with  him,  little  as  she  was  in  a 
condition  to  move,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  and  sailed  for  St  Vincent's.    In 
the  paiksage  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  and  was  de- 
livered '  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's.   And  here  he  (Mr.  B.)  most  observe, 
that  a  sense  of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  innocence 
— the  loss  of  everv  shilling  of  his  property — 
the  destruction  of  nis  chapel—the  extermina- 
tion of  his  mission — it  would,  he  repeated, have 
been  but  human  nature,  if  these  bitter  recol- 
lections, rushing  upon  his  mind,  at  the  moment 
of  his  leaving,  had  driven  him,  as  oppres- 
sion  driveth  a  wise  man  mad,  so  far  to  forget 
himself,  as  to  pour  forth  execrations  upon  the 
head  of  his  tormentors.    He  did  write  a  letter: 
and,  such  a  letter  1 — not  an  angry  word  in  it — 
n:t  a  complaint^-not  an  unmanly  lamentation 
— NO  attempt  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  ne- 
groes.   He  just  glances  at  his  sudden  depar- 
ture, and  then  leaves  that   irritating   topic. 
This  is  part  of  the  letter  :— 

^  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never  speak 
disrespectfully  of  any  in  authority,  nor  revil- 
ingly  of  anv  one  who  ii^ures  you.  Whatever 
vou  are  called  to-suCer,  1  beseech  you  to  take 
It  patiently.  In  general,  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  be  wholly  silent.  From  the  aflfection  you 
liear  towards  roe,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
difficult  to  refrain  when  you  hear  me  spoken 
against  t  bat  your  wisest  plan  will  be  to  hold 
yonr  peace,  for  yon  would  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  speaking  with  undue  warmth,  were  yoa 
to  oiidortake  to  defend  my  character.  You 
that  are  slaves  will,  I  hope,  be  exceedingly 
careful  *  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  oar  Sa- 
viour in  all  things.'  Let  no  slave  who  is  a 
Methodist  be  dishonest,  or  lazy,  or  imperti- 
nent either  in  speech  or  behaviour :  but  let 
•very  one  be  sober,  honest,  industrious,  and 
vsaftti  to  his  owner,  even  as  we  have  tanghl 


you  both  in  public  and  in  private,  from  day  to 
day.     And  as  to  political  matters,  whether  ye 
be  bond  or  free,  never  meddle  with  thrm  ;  but 
mind  higher  and  better  things,  the  things  relat* 
ing  to  God  and  eternity.     Never  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  regulai  clergy.     In  this  respect 
imiute  the  example  I  set  you  while  I  dnelt 
among  you." — On  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  arrival  at 
St.  Vincent's,  he  applie«d  to  the  Governor,  who 
received  him  very  kindly,  but  told  him,  that 
be  considered  him    as  coming  under  dream* 
stances  of  suspicion,  and  that  he  must  suspend 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  duties  for 
the  present.      In  consequence,  Mr.  Rayner, 
another  missionary i  went  to  Barbadoes,  In  or<* 
der  to  collect  testimonials.    And  this  gave  a 
new  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  spirit  ^hlek 
prevailed  there.     He  was  not    permitted  io 
land.     He  learnt,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  pfo« 
posed  to  bum   the  vessel ;    at  another,  that 
boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  shore,  t9 
drag  him  from  the  vetisel,  and  pot  him  to  death. 
And  Mr.  Walton,  jun.,  then,  bnt  not  now,  a 
magistrate  \  for  he  met  with  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident: he  was  uno  night  caught  in  company 
with  Mr.  Newseme,  the  lawyer,  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  bearer  of  the  Me- 
thodists, and,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  be  a 
magistrate. — Mr.  Walton  came  on  board   the 
vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second  edition  of  the 
proclamation.    He  wamed  Mr.  Rayner  to  be 
gone  in  foar«and-twenty  hours,  or  he  most  take 
the  c«>nsequences.     So  alarmed  was  the  cap- 
tain, that  he  removed  from  Carlile  Bay,  where 
he  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  the  oflkers   of  the  vessel  went  op 
shore.    They  waited  opoo  those  persons  of  re- 
spectability,   who  had   known   most  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  but  such  was  the  terror  that  pro- 
vailed,  (hat  many  of  them  refused  to  give  tesU* 
menials,  saying,  their  lives  would  be  in  danger. 
Others  did  give  some,  bnt  in  fear  and  trem* 
bllng«  and  under  a  pledge  of  the  concealment 
of  ^eir  names.     These  testimonials,  nine  In 
number,  were  exactly  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected.   *'*•  I  solemnly  declare,"  said  the  first, 
'•'^  that  I  never  heard  Mr.  Shrewsbury  litter  one 
word,  tending  to  insubordination."    '^'  As  to 
the  negroes,"  said  the  second,  **  be  was  always 
particular  in  teaching  them  their  doty  to  their 
masters,  as  part  of  their  duty  to  God."     They 
ail  ran  in  the  same  strain.     With  these  testi- 
monials Mr.  Rayner  returned  to  St.  Vincent^ 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Governor.    So  satis- 
fied was  he  with  them,  that  within  an  hour  Mr* 
Shrewsbury  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of 
his  govemment  \  and  he  preached  accordingly 
the  next  day.     Mr.  Shrewsbury  remained  fi»r 
some  time  in  that  island,  but  was  now  In  Eng<% 
land.     At  Baitedoes  the  fennent  continued. 
They  had  then  time  to  refer  to  the  paragraph 
in  their  second  proclamation :  **  It  is  hopedi^ 
that  as  this  information   will    be   circulated 
throughout  the  different  islands  and  colonies^ 
all    persons   who   consider   themselves    true 
lovers  of  religion  will    follow  the   laudable 
example  of  &e   Barbadians,   in  putting  an 
end  to  Methodism Y    and    Methodist  chapels, 
throngbont  the  West  Indies."     And,  accord- 
ingly, they  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
from  eight  to  ten  persons,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  in-order  to  indvce  them  to  follow 
the  laudable  example  of  Barbadoes,  and  pull 
down  the  chapeiSb    This  commission  landed  at 
Tobago,  stated  their  ofaject,  and  tlM  Oovemer 
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prdered  timn  to  be  gone  in  an  boor.  They 
landed  at  Trinidad,  the  Qovemor  ordered  them 
off  in  five  minutet,  and,  at  Grenada,  thej 
met  with  a  atill  more  inbcMuitable  rereption. 
The  goTeroor  sent  a  body  or  loVdien  to  take 
Iheai  into  custody,  if  they  landed.  Tbey  re* 
toroed,  therefore,  to  Barbadoei,  from  a  very 
UBtocceieful  emliaMy.  In  tliat  iiAand  tbingt 
l-emained  very  much  in  the  lame  itate.  They 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anniveriary  of  the 
demolition  of  the  chapel,  by  a  similar  outrage. 
The  particulars  were  contained  in  the  Gover- 
nor** despatch,  dated  Dec.  Sd,  I8S4.— >*  It  was 
intended  and  proclaimed  most  publicly  tn  meet 
in  honour  of  tfie  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Methoriiat  chapel,  and  to  pull  down  a 
jMPse  belonging  to  a  coloared  Methodist  wo- 
man, who  held  meetings  in  her  house  i  In  coo* 
fCfveoce  of  which  I  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
military,  town-militia,  and  life-guards,  to  be 
prepared  and  under  arms  on  the  evenint;  of  the 
day  so  proclaimed,  and  the  magistrates  to  as- 
liemble  near  the  spot  before  darlL.**  It  was 
**  proclaimed  most  publicly  ("  and  the  house 
would  lilLe  to  hear  the  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion. It  beat  all  the  others.  It  stated,  that 
the  actors  in  the  fi»rmer  scene  had  fi>nned 
themselves  ^nto  **  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;"  thai  they  had  taken  the  name  of  *«  die 
Wnrthy.**  It  invited  the  Worthy  to  meet '«  in 
love  and  harmony,"  on  the  19th  of  October, 
and  after  dinner  to  proceed  to  pnll  down  a 
house,  *-*^  where  Methodism  begaa  again  to  rear 
its  hideous  head."  The  Worthy  were  ei^oined 
tp  come  armed,  that  in  case  **  any  of  the  pest 
should  resist,  thev  might  be  tent  to  sleep  with 
their  fore  lathers***  They  were  animated  to 
their  enterprizo  by  the  memory  of  the  former 
i9ih  of  October,  **  a  day  more  dear  to  true 
Barbadians  than  Trafalgar  to  Britons.*'  The 
whole  cppcluded  with  a  solemn  oath  to  extir- 
pate Methodism  from  the  island  *Vby  fire  and 
sword.  $o  help  us  our  God  I  (Signed)  Rock." 
•^The  Goyemor,  however,  was  upon  the  alert. 
He  ordered  oui  the  military  {  and  the  I9ch  of 
October  passed  ingloriously.  But  the  spirit  of 
p<irsecot|on  waji  noi  extinct  la  April  last, 
the  Missionary  Society  sent  some  of  their 
number  to  Barbadoes  to  rebp Ud  the  chapH, 
with  th^  concurrence  of  Lord  Balhurst,  and  of 
i^  bon.  Sec.  (Mr,  W.  Horton),  as  appeared  in 
the  Barbadoes  newspapers;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  land.  Lord  Bathurst's  attempt  to 
alR^rd  protection  to  the  Methodists  was  de- 
scribed as  the  Meet  ^*  unlooked-for,  uncalled, 
for,  absurd,  and  (dangerous  measure,  ever  con- 
templated by  a  British  minister.*'  n  was  said 
that  ^*  Ike  genins  of  Puritanism  bad  spread  Its 
mal^ninflvenceover  the  whole  cabinet.**  How- 
erer,  he  (Mr^  Buxton)  made  light  of  all  this.  He 
rated  it-aU  «a  nonsense  and  idle  gossip.  But 
there  wa»a  fact  stated  to  which  he  attached  im- 
portaacf  (  1 1  was  stated ,  that  the  House  of  A  s- 
l^mhlv,  who,  be  It  remembered,  had  never 
•Urrpd  a  Utep  to  bring  the  rioters  to  justice, 
had  moved  at  last,  and  ordered  a  prosecution 
against  a  Methodist  woman,  who  had  devoted 
herself,  asost  tirtuonftly,  to  the  inntrnction  of 
the  negriMS,  for  the  crime  of  holding  religious 
meetings.  The  naragi*aph  slated,  that  ^«  the 
House  of  Assembly  had  ordered  a  prosecution 
to  be  instituted  against  a  mulatto  woman,  for 
holding  public  meetings  of  this  description ; 
wbiUt  hii  Saaenltency  the  Governor,  in  com- 
pliance with  Earl  Bathunt*s  instructions,  had 
MH^d  g  tetond  circular  to  the  magistrates, 


calling  upon  them  to  ailird  every  proieeAoa 
in  their  poWer,  even  aided  by  the  millfttry,  tm 
the  reverend  vagabonds  above  alluded  to, 
which  had  a  very  portentous  meaning,  a»i 
which  might  God  in  Ms  infinite  mercy  avert  !** 
Now,  could  any  thing  exceed  the  efirontery  of 
all  tSiiE }  Wax  theve  ever  such  a  train  aa4 
cluster  of  enarmltios  ?  Looked  at,  in  one 
view,  it  was  religions  intolerance,  at  Its  faighesT 
point  of  pheenxy  |  ii«  and  isggot  persecution. 
Looked  at  in  another,  it  was  imblushlng  con- 
tempt of  antliorityT  defiance  of  law,  a  triumph 
not  merely  over  Methodi«m'*«4hat  many  gentlo- 
men  would  approve-^at  a  triamph  artr  the 
Govemar  there,  over  parHaoMDat,  amd  orer  {hm 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England.  He  defied 
any  lawyer  to  deny,  that  overt  acfii  of  rebel- 
lion bad  been  commitled.  The  people  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meetlag  to  pall  down  a 
chapel.  They  met,  aad  pulled  down  the 
chapel  '  armed  to  resist  the  military,  and  tm 
send  any  of  the  **  pest**  wim  might  inlerfer« 
^*  to  sleep  with  their  forefathers.*'  Proclama- 
tion after  proclamation  was  issued,  fiifl  of  de^ 
fiance  to  legitimate  authority,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  or  rather  of  triumphant  and 
predomlnapt  rebellion.  Bmidsaries  were  sent 
forth ;  ambassadors  of  persecution,  to  stir  up 
the  embers  of  civil  eommotion  a  ad  rellgfont 
discord  in  the  fleighbouring  islands.  A  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  on  the  Freitrh  plan, 
was  appoiaied.  Captain  Rock,  on  the  Irish 
SBodei,  signed  the  mantfoste.  Unoffending 
men,  bearing  the  pamport  and  safe  conduct  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colnnit's,  wen 
Bot  permitted  to  land  in  them.  And,  so  little 
of  jMuitence  was  there,  that  the  doy  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury's  suflTeriags  was  dedicated  to  tri- 
umph,  as  a  dav  **  more  dear  to  tnie  Barbadt- 
oat»  than  Trafalgar  to  BrttonS."  Kow,  the  rt. 
boa.  See.  §ar  Foreign  AtRiirs,  once  told  the 
house,  that  If  he  experienced  resit^tnnce  from 
the  West  Indies,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
contumacy,  be  W4«uld  come  down  to  parlia- 
ment fur  counsel  and  assistance.  And  was  not 
this  contumacy  with  a  vengeance — unbridled, 
unveiled  contumacy  — contumacy  t'Ushed  to 
iM  eitremest  point }  What  was  It  called  by  the 
authorities  in  the  inland  t  The  council,  plan- 
ters themselves,  under  the  Influence  of  plan- 
ters, and  in  awe  of  the  mob,  called  it  '*  a  dis- 
graceful outrage.**  Lord  Bathurst,  who  always 
answered  the  exasperated  language  of  the 
colonists  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentleman- 
like terms,  called  It  **  a  daring  and  scandalous 
violalioo  of  law."  The  Governor,  helplem  as 
he  was,  almost  shorn  of  Ms  authority,  called  it, 
in  bis  despatch,  **^  an  outrageous  violation  of 
law  and  order,  defeating  the  ends  of  civil  as- 
sociation,**—rendering  the  laws  **  a  scourge  to 
the  weak,**  pregnant  with  **  the  very  worst 
ccoseqiienccs,  and  the  most  evil  example**  In 
a  society  of  slaves,  and  **  xnch  as,  if  It  Were 
suflersd  to  poos  unpunished,  would  render 
every  man  unsafe,  in  person  and  In  property, 
delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  mob."  And 
this  he  said  upon  the  first  outrage,  which  wax 
aggravated,  a  hundred  fold,  by  what  had  since 
occurred.  If  ow,  the  question  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
wished  to  propound  was — Should  It  pass  nnno- 
ticed  and  uncondemned  ?  He  asked  no  punish-' 
ment  He  wished  every  blessing  to  the  plan- 
ters, and  more  especially,  the  blessing  of  a  to- 
lerant and  peaceable  spirit.  He  asked  onlv— 
first,  that  law  should  be  re-established  in  Bar- 
badoes, after  a  long  Interregnum:   secondly* 
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ImBd  U  up  afaia :  m4,  lastly,  that  law  and 
jwtice*  fTQlectkNi  aad  tolemtioa«  tbaakl  be 
•eeorcd  tu  all  Ma  Mdeaty*i  unpibndiQi^  wb* 
Jeelit  la  all  pafta  af  Imi  doBNaiaaa.    Before  he 
tal  dmra  he  weald  conpare  the  cate  of.  BiaitJu 
(he  miiiaionary  ia  Deweravat  with  the  eaie  of 
the  nafiitratee  ef  Barbadoef.    He  weold  pat, 
•ide  by  tide,  the  crine  of  Saiith  and  hie  pa- 
niehneat,  aad  the  ewim%  of  the  mafietretes  of 
Baihadeet  aad  their  paalihnieat.    Mr,  Sbiith 
kaew  thata.dietujrbaace  was  appraathiaiT^  half 
an  boar,  as  same  wUneisee  said ;  a  qaarter  of 
ao  hear,  as  others  dt»poted'-^be6»re  the  ioaar- 
ittctiaa  be|;ajo.    That  was  his  crhne.    The  ma* 
ftHmlea  of  Barbadeca  were  saaunoiied  before 
the  Covacil*  aad  asked, ''  Did  yoa  kaow  that  a 
rioloaa  aaseiabljr  had  collected  at  the  Wesleyaa 
tiukpeU  te  the  parpoae  of  pallifl|  down  that 
b«iidi|ij|,  aad  that  the  j  were  act«Ndly  enf  aged 
ia  deatroyias  it  T'    '«  I  did,"  was  &e  answer 
of  OTory  BMgistiate  who  waa  ta  lawo  at  the 
time.    So  Ikr,  tlica,  they  aleod  ia  a  parity  of 
^ilt.    Mr*  SmMk  did  aoiaelhinf*    He  remea^ 
atimted  with  the  rieten,  tlli  his  Jmaonsfraaces 
were  checked  by  a  preseoied  blimderbnast .  bai 
•till  he  saved  the  life  ef  Haaultea,  tk£  BMoafer. 
**  Did  yoa,'*  tlie  mafpstrates  were  asked,  ^  make 
any  efort  to  disperw  the  meeiing*  and  prevent 
tte  deetraetioa  of  the  chapel  ?    Did  yon,  hlr. 
cm  V*    <«  I  used  ao  eftNi.**— ^  IMd  yea,  Mr. 
Wickham  r*    V  I  used  wo  efbrt.*/-^'*  Did  yon, 
Mr.  tSraatl'^    ^*  I  uaed  no  efort  on  either  ef 
those  aights.'V^"  Did  yoa,  Mr.  Waltoa  ?*'    *M 
aaed  ao  effort  oa  eidurr  of  those  alfhts**'^— 
**  Did  yoa,  Mr.  Waith  T    *'  I  made  ao  effort, 
aware  that  it  was  useless."    Hers,  thea,  Mr. 
Smith  had  the  advantage  of  the  nmgistrates. 
He  did  somethiag  (.  ihey  oethion;    Mr.  Smith 
amde  ao  oommanicaUoa  to  the  Goveroor,  the 
Hme  aad  the  dastanee  rendering  it  physically 
impoeaibte.     The    magistrates    were    asked, 
**  Did  yoa  maitf  aaj'  cpmmvnicatioo  to  the. Go* 
vanior  on  the  sabject  V    ".  I  made  no  com- 
mnaicatloa  to  him,  *  waa  the  aaswcr  of  them  alK 
The  peer,  reviled  raimiooary,  hiildiag  ao  com- 
mission, charged  with  ao  respoiwibUify,  at  ten 
miles  distance  fcem  the  Governor  and  the  mili- 
tnry,  beoanse  he  did  net  commuaicate  with  the 
Bapidlty  of  o  telegraph,  was  sentenced  to  be 
baaged  by  the  neck  uatil  he  was  dead.    And 
the  amgijMnites,  the  restM>a4ible  authorities  of 
the  towa,  la  the  aeighboorhood  wi  the  bai:rarks 
aad  the  Governor,  confinsing  that  they  knew 
every  thing,  did  nothing,  commuotrsted  no- 
thing, were  sentenced  to  this   puai»hment— 
**  the  Connctt  declared  their  opinion,  that  the 
aoodnct  of  the^amgistrates  was  reprehensible, 
srith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mw>re  and   Mr. 
Waith,  who  lived  in  the  country."^''  The  Go- 
vernor thea  inqaircd  what  the  privy  council 
tbenght  should  oe  done  on  the  occasion,  when 
the  board  advised,  that  his  Excellency's  dis- 
pleasare  dionld  be  expres«ed  to  those  who  had 
neglected  tiietr  duty ;  Hhicb  bb  Excellency  de- 
sbSd  tlw  el^rji  to  do."    And,  even  this  egre- 
gious aaatence,  as  Ibr  as  appeared  from  the 
Cpers,  was  aever  carried  into  effect  So  that, 
'  the  same  crime,  one  man  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  another  to  a  ridiculous  reprimand 
from  the  month  of  the  Governor's  clerk.    A 
hundred  aad  ninety-three  gentlemen  voted  last 
■essjpn,  that  Mr.  Smith,  sentenced  to  death, 
aad'fcorrted  io  an  untimely  grave,  was  aot  pn- 
alshed  too  severely.    Every  one  of  them  would 
vote  with  him  to-night,  in  common  consistency. 


appear  mosi 
moostrans,  that  the  same  crime  committed  by 
maglatralas, ahoald  be  avenged  by  a  sentence  ef 
displeasure.    But  there  was  aaoiher  compad- 
SOB  infinitely  amre  revolting  to  his  mind,  and 
which  he  could  not  think  of  without  horror  and 
poignant  commiteration,  apd  without  sicken* 
ing  at  the  idea  of  West  India  justice.    The 
rioters  were  white  men,  and  not  the  hair  of  the 
head  of  one  of  them  bad  been  touched.    Had 
men  with  black  skins  coiJbnitted  such,one*half« 
one  hundredth  part  of  nuch  enormities  :^ha4 
they  atteaded  one  lawless  meetingT-had  they 
fired  one  house— had  they  sent  forth  one  f  ml%v 
sary — had  they  issued  one  proclamation  of  don 
fiance — had  they  armed  to  resist  the  milicarv—n 
or  had  a  negro  whispered — he  spoke  aot  of  ok 
iamginary,  but  of  an  actval  case,  detailed  im 
the  papers  lately  laid  before  the  house^-*had  a 
negro  ahispered  in  the  secret  ear  of  his  sow. 
one  sentence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  coodi^ 
tion,  or  one  natural  sigh  for  liberiv,  frbat  a 
nmssacre,  what  lashings,  what  gibbeting,  woutd 
have  followed ! — how  would  the  Mac  Turks 
have  rioted  in  the  blood  of  the  slavet  1 — hoar, 
would  the  halberds  have  streamed  with  Iha 
bUiod  of  men  sentenced,  *'  for  mercy*8  sake,** 
as  it  was  impudently  called,  to  a  thottwad 
lashea— which  were   infiicted  I     Biit»  being 
white  men,  and  not  blacks  i  cIviUaed  mei^  and 
not  savages—'^  gentlemen,"  forsooth*  *<  or  rs« 
apectabillty,"  which  aggravated  thearj^ailta 
thousand  A>ldr~tbeir  liijt  was  patriptM«^theic 
proclamation  was  loyal:  because  they  wero 
'*  true  lovem  of  religion,"  they  puUod  down  a 
chapel,  and  persecuted  their  nelgfaboary  out  of 
love  and  harmony !    The  black  insnigents  had 
quivered  under  the  halberds,  and  were  rottii^ 
on  the  gibbets  of  Demerara :  the  white  insai^ 
gents  held  the  king's  eommimion;  administeni 
ed  the  laws ;  were  the  senators  aad  mai^tvatea 
of  Barbadoesl    **  Equal-handed  jnsticaV  was 
the  boast  and  glory  of  the  British  constitutioam* 
He  then  moved,  ^*  Thnt  an  husible  Addrem  be 
presented  to   bis  Migesty,  repreaenting  that 
this  house,  ha  viag  taken  into  their  mo^t  serlena 
consideration  the  papers  laid  before  them  rela*> 
ting  to  the  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chnpd 
in  Barhadoes,  and  the  expulsion  of  Mr«  Shrewstt 
bury,  a  licensed'  teacher  of  religion^  deem  it 
their    duty  to    declare,    that  they  view  with 
the    utmost  amazement   and  detestatioB  that 
scandalous  and  daring  violation  of  law )  and 
to  beseech  his  Mi^esty  to  take  such  steps  aa 
should  secure  the  rebuilding  ef  the  chapel  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony  of  Barbadoesj  aad 
also,   to  amnre  his  Migesty,  that  the  house 
will    afford  him  every  amistance  which  may 
be  required,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  outrages,  and  in  order  to  secure  ample 
proteedon,  and  religious  toleration  to  all  hia 
Miyesty's  subjects  In  that  part  of  his  dnmi^ 
nbns." 

Mr.  WUmd  Barton  said,  that  he  should  en<i 
deavoor  to  confine  himself  to  such  a  stotemeat 
as  would  put  the  houie  in  pcMsemioa  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  island 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  referred, 
at  the  time  when  the  Ibcts  in  question  had  oe- 
corred,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  en« 
abled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  ori« 
ginal  causes  which  had  led  to  so  unfortunate  Wk 
result.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  howeveffy 
he  should  endeavour  to  offer  snch  observations  ap 
alight  be  calcalatod  to  coociliato  aagry  feelinga 
on  either  alde^  4uid  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
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«r  such  evils  for  Ibe  ftitvfc,  tmthrr  tliafl  attettpt 
to  follow,  oCep  by  ttep,  tbe  mfnirte  and  nbctan- 
Mairy  accurate  aCateoienc  of  Ihcte  wUch  tto 
lioo.  member  had  JMt  made.  No  gentleman 
coald  feel  lew  inclined  tban  be  was,  tojustifj 
to  i^rou  an  outrage  u  tbe  destraction  of  the 
Methodist  chapel  at  Barbadoesu  In  fact,  a 
reference  to  tbe  papers  which  had  already  been 
laid  before  parliament  would  sattciently  prove 
(be  sense  which  had  Wen  entertained  by  tbe 
■obie  lord  at  the  heal  of  the  Colonial  depart* 
moot,  of  the  natore  of  that  outrage.  At  tbe 
same  time,  he  felt  how  nntbrtanate  it  would  be, 
if  any  thing  occurred  of  a  aatvre  to  rekindle 
leeliags  ofanimorfty,  and  place  at  issue  with 
each  other  (he  Missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  and  certain  Proprietors  in  the  West- 
ladies  i  between  whom  so  much  misunder- 
standing bad  already  prevailed*  In  tbe  main, 
he  agueed  with  what  had  (kllvn  from  the  hon. 
■ember  %  but,  be  most  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cisse  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mimiooary 
•f  Demerara.  The  hon.  member  had  eodea- 
Yourod  to  establish  an  analogy  between  that 
case  and  the  present  one  of  tbe  Magistrates  of 
Barbadoes ;  but,  be  thought  that  it  was  very 
nusatisfaciory  in  principle,  if  not  more  objec- 
tionable, to  attempt  to  establisb  such  analogy ; 
and  be  thonght  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  failed  in 
doing  so  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  (o 
be  remembered,  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
geocraily,  never  could  be  approached,  without 
mdverting  to  tbe  fact,  that  it  was  a  state,  how- 
ever objectionable  in  itself,  which  had  receiv- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  sanction  and  support  of  this  coon- 
tsry.  It  was  mixed  up,  in  the  minds  of  the 
West-India  planters,  with  tbe  question  of 
vrepertyi  and,  if  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the 
nritatlon,  distrust,  and  dislike,  which  had  been 
entertained  in  the  minds  of  the  planters  at 
Barbadoes  against  Mr.  Shrewabory  and  tbe 
Wesleyan  Missionaries,  arose  from  an  appre- 
hension which  they  enjtertainedfor  the  security 
of  their  property,  as  involved  in  (he  possession 
of  slaves,  some  apology  would  be  furnished  by 
(hat  consideration.  If  they  considered  that 
the  doctrines  held  by  these  Missinnaries  were 
dangerous  to  their  interests,  as  being  sobver- 
irive  of  subordination  among  the  slaves,  inas- 
much as  tbey  Inculcated  the  doctrine  that  sla- 
▼ery  was  incompatible  with  Christianity,  that 
again  would  make  the  present  case  one  which 
ought  (o  be  considered  on  its  own  peculiar 
grounds,  and  not  in  analogy  with  that  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Mimionary  of  Demerara.  Now, 
whether  Mr.  Shrewsbury  or  the  Missionaries 
ever  inculcated  these  doctrines,  or,  if  they  did, 
whether  they  acted  under  a  sense  of  diity  in 
doing  so,  was  a  qiiestion  upon  which  he  wonld 
not  pause  to  make  any  observations.  He  would 
only  say,  that  the  state  of  slavery  being  a  re- 
cognized state,  and  certain  rights  of  property 
being  mixed  up  with  that  state,  it  would  have 
been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Mimionaries,  with 
reference  to  late  discussions  which  had  talc  en 
place  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  that 
state,  to  bisve  conciliated  the  ^planters,  by  en- 
deavouring to  remove  from  their  minds  any 
doubts  or  apprehensions^  that  they  meant,  in 
any  degree,  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  obedieoc<: 
In  the  slave.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
himself,  he  did  not  mean,  for  one  moment,  to 
question  the  respectability  of  that  individuali 
The  testimonials  to  which  the  hon^member  had 


referred  came  from  pcfSMis  of  Mfh  csaractarf'j 
and  were,  on  thnt  accoort,  entitled  to 
considoration.    At  the  aaaw  time,  it 
yood  a  doubt,  that  timt 


unintentionally,  had  given  offence  to  the  gre«C 
bulk  of  the  white  popniatioo  of  Barbadoes, 
who  considered  themselves  likely  to  be  prejm- 
diced  by  hb  conduct.  For,  only  one  montli 
after  be  arrived  in  the  island,  he  had  writtess 
boBse  a  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Mimionary  So- 
ciety, containing  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
state  of  religions  instruction,  as  then  existin|^ 
there.  Theoe  strictures  containing,  or  beln^ 
supposed  to  cantain,  harsh  reflections  on 
white  iababitaBts  in  gcaeral,  excited 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  strong  feelings  of  dhmpproka* 
lion  in  Barbadoes.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  bad 
written  to  the  Committee  of  the  Woleym 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  fiSth  of  March,  MO, 
in  the  following  wurda:  **  If  vre  now  panae, 
and  take  a  oslm  review  of  the  moral  condilion 
of  this  populons  colony,  dm  sight  will  be 
paiofiil  and  electing  in  the  eztresae.  Surely^ 
the  fear  of  God  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  (Iris 
place.*'  And,  altbongh,  in  a  subsequent  port 
of  that  letter,  he  directed  his  observntkma 
towards  the  fiee  black  and  the  slave  popala* 
tion,  still,  a  general  eeasare  on  the  whole  was 
considered  (o  have  been  nmda.  And  here  ht 
wished  it  to  be  nndcntood  distinctly,  that  bo 
had  no  complaint  to  siake  against  the  WesleyaB 
Missionaries  in  the  Wast  Indies.  On  tbe  con- 
trary,  speaking  generally,  from  all  that  ha  bnd 
heard,  he  was  disposed  to  speak  fe.vonraMy  of 
their  conduct  and  of  theb  usefulness^  But  be 
might,  he  hoped,  without  giving  any  offence, 
recommend  the  greatest  caution  to  those 
sons,  in  tbe  existing  state  of  feeling  in  tiie 
lonies.— It  appearad,  too,  that  Mr. 
bury,  instead  of  disarming  the  pr^ndices  which 
prevailed,  had  taken  ateps,  which  were  rathar 
calculated  to  aggravate  them.  With  the  vicm* 
as  he  said,  of  explaining  the  real  state  of  the 
case  io  the  public,  be  had  himself  laid  a  oop^ 
of  the  letter  in  ouestion  upon  the  taiile  of  tl» 
public  Commercml  Roon»— «  >tep9  which  nmay 
persons  in  the  colony  considered  mM  not  done  in 
tbe  spirit  of  self-justification,  but  in  that  off 
defiance,  and  with  a  view  io  shew  bow  littlo  bo 
valued  his  opponents  (—especially  as  be  diA 
this  at  the  time  when  the  alarms  of  tbe  people 
of  Barbadoes  were  excited,  not  only  by 
discuwions  that  had  taken  place  both  in 
out  of  parliament,  but  by  the  intclltgence  lately 
received  of  the  formidable  insurrection  la  Dis* 
merera^ — to  the  supposed  origin  and  cansao  of 
^rhicb,  he  should  not  now  advert.  Whatever 
might  have  been  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  motive  ia 
this  respect,  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  that. bin 
conduct  had  given  rise  to  feelings,  which  IcA 
to  the  circumstances  which  the,  house  was  now 
called  on  to  discom.  Wiih  regard  to  tbe  chapel 
which  had  been  destroyed,  be  could  inform  the 
bouse,  that  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Shrcwsbuiy't 
arrival  in  Barbadoes,  in  Feb.  1830,  so  fer  fiom 
its  appearing,  that  there  was  any  genera]  in* 
disposil-ion  towards  himself  or  his  Missioa«  oa 
the  contrary,  every  sort  of  assistance  was  given 
htm  :— and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  eooid 
state,  that  one-third  of  (he  expense  of  boiidinc 
thiit  chapel  which  had  lately  been  destroyed, 
was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ao* 
thing  could  more  clearly  establish  the  feet, 
that  this  irritation,  on  thie  part  of  tbe  pconla 
of  Barbadbe     (!'d  not  arise  from  oricioAl  iU« 
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ymfSl  towds  tbo  Wcftlejruii  Mbsioiuiiiei,  bat 
from  particular  circomstaiicesy  which  bad  cha- 
racterised the  misiioa  of  thii  individoaU    Tu 
the  armament  of  the  hononrable  member  oppo- 
iite»    who  bad  observed  on  the  continuance 
of  these  feelini^s  in  Barbadoes,  he  must  hoir^ 
oyer,  observe — and  he  did  so  with  considerable 
regret — that  circumstances  had  occurred,  which 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  suspicion  and  jea- 
lonavy  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  white 
inhabitaais  of  Barbadoest  and  to  which  he  had 
•Unded ;  namely,  a  jealousy  of  the  supposed 
teadencj  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrines  to  diminis!) 
the  obedience  of  the  slave.    It  appeared,  that 
in  last  BepSember,  certain  Resolutions  were 
paMed  at  a  meeting  of  Wesleyan  Missiooaries 
m  Kingston,  Jamaya,  the  first  of  which  was 
expressed  in- these   words:    *^  That  tfaey  en- 
tertain a  decided  belief,  that  Christianity  does 
not  interfere  with  the  civil  condition  of  slaves, 
asslaverv  is  established  and  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  British  West  Indies."    The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  at 
borne  thought  it  necessary,  explicitly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  protest  against  the  doctrine  contained 
in  that  fiesoiotion}  and  they  declared,  that 
they  held  it  to  be  '*  the  ditty  of  every  Christian 
government,  to  bring  the  state  of  slavery  to  an 
and,  aa  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  prudently, 
safely,  and  with  a  just  consideration  of  the 
interesto  of  all  parties  concerned  :'*— «nd,  thus 
&r,  they  went  little  beyond  the  Resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  then  added,  that 
**  the  degradation  of  men  merely  on  account  of 
their  colour,  and  the  holding  of  human  bein^ 
la  iolnrmioable  bondage,  were  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  Christianity.'*      Novr,  of  whatever 
qaalification  this  opinion  might  be  susceptible, 
te  preach  to  the  slave,  timt  Christianity  was 
Ubi  first  duty,  and  to  tell  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  state  of  slavery  was  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  Christianity,  was  to  inculcate  doc- 
irines,  which  would  naturally  appear  dangerous 
tethoaewhe  felt,  that  their  property, the  property 
of  their  fiimilles,  and  Iheirveiry  existence,  were 
nacesoarily  involved  in  the  possession  of  slaves. 
Ae  hen.  member  had  expressed  little  or  no 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of 
Barbadees.   He  (Mr.  Horton)  felt  assured  that 
the  hease  would  consider  that  the  Governor 
iMd'doBe  every  thing  in  his  power.    In  refer- 
ring Mr.  Shrevrsbury  to  the   magistrates  for 
protection,  he  had  felt,  that  4ie  was  only  giving 
that  importance  to  the  eiecution  of  the  law 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  give.    If  Mr.  Shrews- 
bnry  htfd*  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  they 
imd  refused  to  act,  he  might  then  have  imme- 
dfaCely  returned  to  the  Governor,  who  woald 
hvvi^   found    himself   placed    under   clrcum- 
Minces,  in  which  he  could  have  bad  no  hesita- 
ffen  in-  Snterfbrtng  personally.      Rut,  the  im- 
preesion  which   existed    in  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
■rind,  that  he  Would  not  receive   assistance 
Ihite  the  ihagistrates,  was  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cNme  for  not  Iciving  made  the  appliration.     In 
limt  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  considered 
Mr.  Sbrewsbary  to  have  been  entirely  in  the 
Wtong  ;  and  that  he  was  so  far  responsible  for 
the  circumstances  which  had  succeeded.    He 
wouTd  mention  another  canse  of  the  continued 
irritation    which  had   existed    in    Barbadoes. 
In  (he  Report  df  the  Committee  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society  to  December  1824, 
{fare   105,  weie  the  following  remarks,  with 
rmrence  to   the  destruction   of  the  chapel : 
**  The  whole  shews,  that  even  the  poor  excuse 


of  temporary  excitement,  founded  on  exagge- 
rated  re  porta  as  to  the  insurrection  In  Deme- 
rara,  and  misapprehensions  as  to  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Shrewsbury's.letter,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  the  leaders  and  exciters  of  these  disgraceful 
outrages.    They  argue  a  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent principle— a  settled  iiostillty  to  reli- 
gion itself,  and' to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negro  and  coloured  population."     Now, 
he  thought  that  he  could  satisfy  the  house,  that 
it  was  not  a  settled  hostility  to  religion  itself, 
that  existed  in  Barbadoes, — but  a  hostility  to 
religion,  as  they  understood  It  to  be  preached, 
or  expected  that  it  would  be  preached  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries.    The  religious  estab- 
lishment which   parliament  had  pr9vided  had 
been  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
gratitude.    He  understood  that  the  legislature 
were  prepared  to  grant  S,0001.   towards  tho 
expense  of  building  a  new  church  at  Bridge- 
tow  n,  and  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  tfOOl.  for 
the  support  of  the  Colonial  School.    The  Mp- 
ravians  had  lately  received  from  one  indivi- 
dual a  donation  of  9,0001.    But,  he  would  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  authority  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Hinds,  a  gentleman  of  the  utmost  respec- 
tability, the  Principal  of  Codilngton  College,  a 
college  under   the    direction    of  the  Society 
for  the   Propagation   of  the  Gospel;   and  it 
was    to    be   remembered,    that    the    state- 
ment  of   tbht     gentleman    was    upon    oath. 
Mr.  Hinds  stated,  that  when  officiating  as  Mis- 
sionary from  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
Ncj^ro  Slaves,  he  made  many  applications  to 
the  proprietors  and  overseers  of  estates,  for 
liberty  to  instruct   their  slaves  in   religion  | 
that,  without  any  exception,  all  his  applica- 
tions were  favourably  received ;  and  that,  in 
several  instances,  great  zeal  and  eamestnesi 
were  manifested  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.    He  had  known  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  himself  read  praters  and  explain   il^ 
Scriptures  to  his  slaves;  and  he  adds,  **  from 
the  inquiries  which  I  made,  as  well  as  from  my 
oWn  observations,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  is,  that  the  general  sense  of  the  proprie- 
tors is  in  favour  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes,  whenever  undertaken  by  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church."     Many  additional 
passages  might  be  quoted,  in  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  and  to  shew  the  extent  of  religions 
instruction  which  the  slaves  received,  not  i»uly 
at  the  several    piirish  churches,   which  were 
open  at  extraordinary  hours,  for  the  special 
purposed  of  giving  to  the  slaves  lectures  adapt- 
ed to   their   capacity,  but  also  at  their  own 
houses ;  and  an  estimate  had  been  made  that 
\0fiO0  slaves  were  rt'ceiving  religious  instruct 
tlon  weekly. — He  should  conclude  his  observa- 
tions by  repeating,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  apology  for  what  had  occurred 
in  the  destruction  of  the  chapel*  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  hon.  gent.'s  motion.    He  was 
willing,  however,  not  only  to  hope,  but  to  be» 
lieve,  that  the  actors  in  that  disgraceful  out- 
rage, although  they  might  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  sort  of  moral  dcmentation,  weiw 
not  actuated  by  any  want  of  intrinsic  respect 
for  religion  itself.     He  hoped,  that  tho  proof 
which  these  circumstances  exhibited  of  the  exist* 
enceofanangry  and  dangorousspirit,woaldbave 
the  effect  of  incalcating  caoiion  on  all  classes  of 
religious  Missionary  Societies,  and  of  itiduoing 
tliem  to  endeavour  to  disarm  that  spirit,  by 
adopting  measures  of  conciliation,  and  tbete- 
by  to  give  full  effect  to  those  general  measures 


sao 
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o£  liMtrii€tl»B  tMA  inpeveMcot  whicli   tkm 
house  uid  the  conatr  j  M  Mwctloiied. 

Mr.  FT.  Jn>ta  had  bo  hettUtion  io  tayinf , 
that  there  was  aot  a  ihadowof  a  charge  agaiont 
Hr.  Shcowabiwy.  The  ohnozioiu  letter,  of 
which  to  mvth  had  been  Bald,  contaib^d  no  r«- 
lUctions  on  the  fililto  popolatioo  of  the  colony, 
half  so  Utoa$^  as  those  which  were  to  be  foood 
in  almost  every  publication,  which  had  coane, 
•ven  receotlj,  fimn  fentlemcn,  who  were  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indies,  f^rom  the  days  of  Bryan  Edwards, 
down  to  the  present  year,  similar  descriptions 
bad  been  uniformly fiven«  by  every  writer  who 
had  resided  there*  He  could,  if  necessary, 
farnlih  instances,  abundant  and  indisputable ; 
but,  the  facts  were  too  notorious  to  be  denied } 
and,  whether  true  or  fiUse,  these  representa- 
tions were  not  confined  to  Mr«  Shrewsbury,  and 
could  not  therefore  furnish  ground  of  charge 
against  him  in  particular:  nor,  however  dis- 
rcputa^esuch  conduct  might  appear  in  the 
•yes  of  the  sober  part  of  ue  British  public, 
were  the  charges  of  a  nature  to  eicite  the  ne- 
groes to  insubordination  I  but,  they  were 
amply  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  colonists  to 
give  vent  to  their  dislike  of  the  Missionary 
system,  and  to  the  splenetic  feelings  which  they 
had  long  indulged  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury  and 
his  brethren  i  men,  however,  whose  character 
neither  depended  on  their  report,  nor  waste  be 
accepted  from  such  prcgodiced  hands.  The 
lion.  Secretary  had  recommended  conciliation 
and  forbearance.  Now,  conciliation  had  been 
Tery  long  tried  ;  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
not  produced  the  beneficial  effects  whiih  had 
been  promised.  When  Lord  Seaforth  bad  pro- 
posed a  bin,  to  declare  the  wanton  and  wilful 
killing  of  a  slave  to  be  murder,  the  planters 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  enactment ;  not  on 
the  pretext,  that  the  mere  supposition  of  such  a 
law  being  necessary  was  an  insult ;  for  its  ne- 
ceMlty  had  been  demonstrated  by  a  recent  oc- 
currence—but merely  becauae  they  were,  for- 
sooth, too  high-minded  to  submit  to  a  law  which 
thej  disapproved:  and  the  manner,  too,  in 
which  It  had  been  refused  was  most  offensive. 
Nor  had  he  been  able  to  trace,  from  that  day  to 
this,  any  change  of  feeling  in  the  people  of  that 
Island,  which  could  lead  him  to  suppose,  that 
uoch  an  outrage  as  was  now  complained  of, 
might  Dot,  at  any  time,  have  been  committed  : 
the  extravagance  of  the  action  did  not,  In  his 
mind,  form  any  presumption  against  its  proba- 
bility. Stronger  measures  than  any  which  the 
house  had  yet  taken,  were,  he  was  convinced, 
necessary  to  repress  this  spirit;  and.  If  some 
such  steps  should  not  be  taken  on  the  first  oc- 
casion which  should  present  itself,  whether  a 
bishop  or  a  missionary  were  employed  in  the 
obnoaious  work,  the  most  reasonable  denuinds 
would  be  rejected,  if  they  happened  not  to  suit 
•the  pride  of  the  Assembly,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
•people.  There  had  alwayfr  existed,  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabltanU  of  that  Island,  the  most  in- 
ordinate and  ridiculous  ideas  of  their  own  im- 
portance. They  seemed,  in  this  Instance,  to 
be  nearly  on  thc^same  level  with  the  poor  simple 
Wielchman,  who  exclaimed,  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  city  of  Bristol,  *•  Alas !  what  will 
become  of  thee,  poor  Bristol,  when  I  am  gone  I*' 
Thoy  should  be  taught,  that,  however  valuable 
to  a  frw  indlTidoals  might  be  the  esutes  they 
posseamd  there,  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
at  a  national  possession,  their  island  was  but  as  a 
toy*  which,  If  destroyed,  would,  in  a  very  short 


time,  b*ncarrcly  arissed,  aad  oeelwnf  be  q^tki^ 
forgotten  i  and  Ihat,  instead  ef  being  one  «-f 
the  props  of  this  country,  as  imd  been  sillily 
boasted,  her  conduct  tended  only  to  emba^aiaa 
and  to  teaso  the  too-forbearing  GovenMneatoff 
the  mother  country,  and  to  bring  the  colonies 
into  contempt. 

Mr.  Bmiierwoirik:  The  hon«  Svcretary  bail 
stated,  that  all  these  subjeem  relattve  to  mla- 
sions  in  the  colonies^  ithould  be  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  coaoiliation,  and  not  wkh  honi21ftcy« 
He  could  assure  the  hon*  gent,  that  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  had  uaiformly  been  naaifesled  bjp 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  the  test  of  the  miasionmiea, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  had  the  asanagemeatof 
the  Wesleyan  aiisstons.  Nothing  coald  mors 
directlv  prove  this,  thaa  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  Ua 
house  and  property,  for  ao  offeace-^whoa  Ite 
hod  been  forced  to  escape  for  his  life  out  of  th« 
island  of  Barbadoes,  with  bis  wife,  at  the  verjF 
moment  she  expected  to  be  confined,  he  tat 
down  as  sooaas  he  landed  in  St.  Vincent's,  and 
wrote  that  most  judicious  and  conciliatory  pas- 
toral leUer  to  bis  distressed  flock  in  Barbadoas» 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  boa.  mnen^ 
In  thb  letter  he  entreated  them  not  to  «esen4 
the  unprovoked  injury  which  they  had  susiaaa^ 
ed,  but  to  bear  with  meekness  and  patieaca 
every  iusnlt,  aad  not  lo  render  evil  for  evil» 
Nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory,  nor  bettor 
evince  the  christian  spirit  of  fbrbearaace,  than 
that  admirable  letter.  Withregard  to  the  coa« 
duct  of  the  Weslevaa  Mission  committee,  al- 
though they  had  deeply  felt  the  gross  iaj/mty 
and  violent  oatraga  wjiich  had  beea  commtMed, 
vet  they  had  eacited  no  spirit  of  resentment  at 
home.  The  table  of  th&  house  might  casiiy> 
have  been  covered  wi;n  pottiione  fnaa  all  porta 
of  the  kingdom  for  justice  inso  flagroat  acasef 
but,  not  one  had  been  prosented,  afid«  indeed* 
the  present  motion  was  not  made  by  the  iostig»« 
tlon  of  the  mission  couunittee  t  it  waa  the  spoa-i 
taneous  act  of  the  lioo.  mover.  So  far  from  the 
Society  wishing  to  excite  a  spirit  of  reoeaii- 
ment,  they  only,  lamented,  that  the  geatleasoA 
of  Barbadoes  did  not  see  their  own  true  into- 
rest,  and  encourage  the  naissions,  af  had  beoB 
done  in  the  other  West  India  colonies.  Far« 
certain  he  was,  that  the  slaves  became  asorcia^ 
dostrions,  move  sol»er,  nuire  heoestv  and,  in 
every  respect,  more  valoable,  when  brougbi 
under  the  influence  of  moraJ  and  reHgioBa 
principles.  He  did  not  give  this  as  his  owm 
opinionmeielv {  for  he  had  abundant ovideace 
to  prove  IL  In  the  year  1817,  whea-pi^udicoa 
were  excited  against  the  missionaries,  he,  ta» 

?}ther  with  the  late  aiember  for  Midharat^  Mr«» 
homnson  of  Hull,  sent  a  circular  letter  ta  tb» 
West  India  colonies,  addressed  to  gentleaMa 
not  belonging  to  the  Methodist  sodety^  iaouiiw 
ing  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  nm^ 
leyan  missionaries,  and  of  the  effects  prodacad- 
by  their  preaching  and  labours  on  the  slavas^ 
and  he  hsd  now  in  his  possession  abuadaaceof 
letters,  from  governors,  members  of  councilr 
judges,  barristers  at  law,  physicians,  pJaatans 
and  proprietors  of  estates,  merehaolaaad  otheta^ 
bearing   ample   testimony   to    the   beaeflcial 
effects  of  the  Wesleyan  missions  on  thaminda. 
of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  general  good  character 
and  conduct  of  the  missionaries.    He  was  sony. 
that  Barbadoes  was  almost  the  only  colony,  la. 
which  the  missions  were  not  encouraged*     Li- 
beral  subscriptions  had  been  contributed  to  the 
missions  by  proprietors  of  slaves,  la  aiout  of  1^ 
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tiAerltlBtdi.  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  Se- 
creury  bftd  nuide  any  animadversioa  on  the 
■nomd  report  of  die  Wesleyan  Miwionary  So- 
ciety, It  was  Burely  neccBAary,  that  inch  a 
Jlafraat  oatrage  as  the  one  comnitted  at  Bar- 
badoea  iboBldbe  noticed  in  the  annual  report ; 
and  it  certainly  bad  been  done  in  temperate, 
neasored  lanf  nage^  coonderiogtfae  unprovoked 
h^itry  which  had  been  aovtained.  The  hon. 
Secretary  had  alio  aaid,  that  the  ductrineii 
lireaclied  by  the  miitionarieft  tended,  in  the  o  pi- 
nion ef  certain  persomat  Barbadoes,  to  incul- 
cate ineubordination  among  tlie  slaves,  and  to 
lefl«eii  their  value.  He  (Mr.  B.)  would  ,chal- 
JcBge  any  one  to  prove  the  fact.  These  mts^ 
sions  were  not  of  yesterday  t  they  had  been 
establi'hed  upwards  of  40  years ;  and,  during 
all  that  time,  there  never  bad  beeu  a  single 
charge  substantinted  agaiiHt  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the'  Wesleyan  missionaries.  Indeed, 
tbehr  doctrines  and  liturgy  were  those  of  the 
Established  Chorch  of  E^land.  With  regard 
to  the  instruction  alTordedby  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  is  the  colonies,  it  was  ge- 
nerally admitted,  by  their  own  returns  to  Lord 
BatlHurst's  circular  letter,  printed  by  the  house 
in  1816,  that  the  clergy  did  not  consider  them- 
selves fltted,  or  responsible,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  sl&Tes  %  nor  had  they  the  means  of  afford- 
ing Inatnction.  If  he  recollected  right,  in  the 
return  made  by  Mr.  Chaderton,  rector  of  St. 
PaBl*s,  Antigua,  he  had  stated,  that  he  could 
only  adusit  about  90  slaVes  into  bis  church  after 
the  whitet  Were  accommodated  $  and  there  were 
oearly  4,060  slaves  in  his  parish.  The  hon. 
Secrvfary  had  charged  Mr.  Shrewsbury  with  ex- 
citing the  Tlolence  which  had  occurred  at  Bar- 
badflici,  by  exhibiting  his  letter  by  way  of  de- 
fiance. The  very  reverse  was  the  fact.  The 
letter  had  been  printed  in  the  colony  for  three 
years,  without  exciting  any  particular  observa- 
tion t  bnt, « hen  tbe  unhappy  siTair  in  Deme- 
rara  occurred,  it  produced  a  bitter  spirit  against 
all  Missionaries,  and  then  the  Barbadians  en- 
deaTonred  to  find  some  charge  against  Mr. 
Shrewsbnry.  They  examined  his  reports,  as 
printed  in  the  Missionary  Notices,  and  particu- 
larly his  letter  of  18S0,  which  was  a  public 
docossent  in  the  island,  and  tbey  ^ossly  mis- 
represented It.  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  merely  in 
•elMefeiice,  to  prevent  shcfa  Airther  misrepre- 
sentation, and  from  the  best  motives,  to  pro- 
mete  peace  and  good-will,  took  the  printed 
copy  of  bis  letter  and  left  it  at  the  Commercial 
Rmm,  that  it  might  speak  for  itself.  With 
regard,  theielbfe,  to  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  motive, 
it  was  merely  to  rilence  clamour,  and  certainly 
not  to  provoke  hostility.  He  had  received  the 
Bost  ample  testimonials  to  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
gencfal  good  conduct,  especially  from  one 
BigUy  reapectable  gentleman  in  Granada,  who 
owned*  or  had  the  charge  of  about  2,500 slaves, 
with  whom  Mr.  Shrewsbury  lived  some  years, 
aad  waa  particiilarly  useful  in  improving  the 
genermi  dmracter  of  his  negroes.  As  there  d  id 
■ot  appear  to  be  any  particular  objection  to 
the  aotieo,  be  should  refrain  from  offering  to 
the  ho«se  some  further  observations,  which  be 
should  otherwise  have  made,  respecting  the  ge- 
nefal  object  and  tendency  of  the  Missions. 

Mr.  Ogmm^  said  that  of  the  transaction  to 
wUeh  Ibe  papers  on  the  table  of  the  house  re- 
lated. It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be 
■lore  than  one  opinion:  namely,  that  it  was 
nBJwstifiable,  indefensible-^  violation  of  law 
and  jnatiee-'a  defiance  of*  all  legal  authority 


— A  flying  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
country  (heor,  hear.)  In  every  expression  of 
abhorrence  at  so  great  an  outrage,  be  fully 
concurred  with  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Buxton  i) 
and,  if  he  differed  from  that  hon.  geuL  in  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  mode  In  which  the  house  ought 
to  proceed  upon  the  occasion,  that  difference 
was  solely  founded  on  practical  considerationSt 
arisiog  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  not  upon  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  itself.  He  admitted 
even,  that  it  was  a  case,  in  which  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  better  per- 
formed by  interfering,  than  by  passing  it  by 
unobserved :  but,  he  thought  it  at  the  same 
time,  expedient  for  the  htiuse,  so  to  regulate 
its  inteiference,  as  neither  to  leave  unmarked, 
on  Uie  one  hand,  the  expression  of  its  indigna- 
tion, nor  to  involve  itself,  on  the  other  handy 
in  questions  of  unnecessary  diflicultv.  Tbe 
case  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  been  placed  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mis- 
sionary of  Demerara ;  but  very  erroneously, 
as  appeared  to  him ;  since  there  was  a  striking 
difference  in  the  two  caics.  Of  Mr.  Smith  he 
was  desirous  of  saying  nothing  harsh  or  disre- 
spectful. •  His  guilt  or  innocence  was  not  the 
debate  of  that  night  t^-and,  whatever  his  errors 
might  have  been,  he  had,  God  knew,  more  than 
amply  atoned  for  them.  But,  in  Mr.  Smith's 
case  there  was  an  imputation  of  guilt,  or  error, 
call  it  by  what  name  they  would — which  at  least 
proToked,  if  it  did  not  justify,  animadversion. 
In  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  there  did  not  appear  the 
slightest  ground  of  blame  or  suspicion  (hear, 
hear).  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
address  to  his  correspondents  in  this  country. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
was,  at  liberty  to  write  that  letter.  To  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  therefore,  no  blame  whatever  at- 
tached, on  account  of  its  contents.  But,  he 
must  say,  that  It  was  a  gross  instance  of  impru- 
dence to  pub^sh  that  letter  i  nor  could  he  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  likely  to  paralyze  the 
future  efforts  of  their  Missionary,  than  that 
publication  by  the  Missionary  Society.  The 
j^endiog  back  to  Barbi^oes,  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  cofody,  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  free 
remarks  upon  its  inhabitants,  was  to  mark  bhn 
out  ibr  distnist  and  dislike,  if  not*  as  had 
turned  out  to  be  the  event,  for  persecution. 
The  object  of  the  Missionary  Society  ought  to 
have  been,  to  enable  Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  stem 
the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  sect 
Before  he  had  time,  howeyer,  to  conciliate,  by 
his  peaceable  and  steady  behaviour,  those  to 
whom  he  was  sent,  this  firebrand  had  been 
flung  amongst  the  Barbadians;  and,  from  that 
moment,  all  the  prospects  of  his  individual  use- 
fulness in  that  community,  were  at  an  end* 
But,  of  this  unlucky  mistake  the  blame  rested 
not  on  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  Nor  did  he  state  the 
provocation — though  a  most  unwise  and  unne- 
cessary one — as  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Barbadians.  In  considering  the  course 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bouse  to  adopt 
upon  die  present  occasion,  it  was  necessary 
ifor  hon.  gents,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  were 
four  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  attention  of 
the  house  had  been  drawn.  In  the  first  place* 
there  was  that  class  of  unknown  persons  in 
Barbadoes,  who  had  personally  committed  the 
outrage  which  formed  tbe  Sniyect  of  the  mo- 
tion: secondly!  the  insular  Mngistracy,  wbo^ 
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it  WM  SapOMilile  to  My,  bad  doae  their  doty, 
-«r  bad  eves  Jiown  Uiemaelvet  sciMnble  of  the 
duly  whicb  they  bad  to  do :  thirdly,  there  was 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  :  and,  lastly,  there 
«raft  the  Govemmeot  at  home.    With  respect 
to  the  condnct  of  the  Governor  he  was  disposed 
to  ^riear  it  with   |;reat    indulgence.     Indeed, 
ihitre  was  no  disposition,  in  any  quarter,  to  Ih- 
j>vte  blame  to  him.     Undoubtedly,  it  was  in 
liis  power  to  have  called  out  the  mUicary  nnder 
4iis  command ;  but,  that  was  an  extreme  covrse, 
itrhicb,  the  rather,  perhaps,  from  his  being  a 
roilitary  man  he  was  nn willing  to  take,  when 
infoimed  by  his  oiicial  legal  adviser,  that  snch 
a  coone  was  not  within  thie  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity.    The  Governor  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  then  aware  of  the  extent  of  that  autho- 
rity :  but,  having  been  since  in^tructod,  by  the 
8ec.  for  the  Colonies,  that  his  authority,  as 
Governor,  was  much  wider  than  he  supposed  it 
to  be,  he  had  shewn  every  disposition  to  exer- 
cise it  to  its  ntmost  extent:  which,  indeed,  he 
had  so  effectually  done,<as  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  outrages  in  the  colony.    With 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at 
lK>me»  he  thought  it  was  impoasible— Indeed,  no 
iltsposition  was  evinced — to  charge  it.  with  re- 
mimaesB.    Lord  Batbuist  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  that  had  taken  place,  by  calling 
upon  the  Governor  to  exercise  an  extended  au- 
inorityi    pronouncing  animadversions  on  the 
magistracy  ;  and  requiring  a  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation into  the  manner  in  which  that  ^ody 
discharged  its  functions.    It  had  been  asked, 
why    the    Magistrates    had  in  no  way  been 
punished,  except  by  a  slight  reprimand  from 
the  Governor )  and  how  it  came  Co  pass,  that 
their  dismissal  had  not  been    recommended? 
Looking  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  it  certainly 
did  appear  to  him,  that  many  of  those  magis- 
trates ought  to  be  removed  from  their  oflices. 
But,  unacquainted,  as  be  necessarily  was,  with 
the  state  of  society  in  Barbadoes,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that,  if  the  present  magistrates 
were  displaced,  others  could  be  procured,  who 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  their  oifice  in  a 
jpore  iatisfactory  mazner.    This  could  be  no 
siery  satisfactory  reason,  to  be  sure,  for  conti- 
Jiuiffg  things  on  tbeir  present  footing ;  but,  it 
vas  an  imperative  one,  if  it  existed :  and,  not 
<knowing  wkelber  it  existed,  or  not,  the  Colonial 
Sec  of  State  could  not,  without  great  indiscre- 
tion, and  risk  of  mischief,  have  sent  an  order 
•to  displace  a  whole  magistracy — even  if  the 
GovemmenX  had  the  lawful  power  to  do  so. 
The  fourth  class  were  the  rioters  themselves ; 
—guilty,  but  numerous,  and  unknown.    In  de- 
fence, or  in  extenuation  at  <leaat,  of  the  riot, 
blame  bad  been  thrown  upon  the  Wesleyan 
Missionanes  in  general.    He  was  not  all  in- 
clined to  disparage  the  character  of  that  body, 
or  to  undervalue    tbeir    labours.    But,  with 
eyery  due  sense  of  their  merits,  and  of  the  good 
which  they  had  effected  in  the  colonies— good, 
not  only  spiritual,  bat  political — ^be  was  not 
disposed  to  confine  the  education  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  West- 
Indies,  to  their  exclusive  protection.    He  was 
a  friend  to  toleration,  in  the  full  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  term ;  but,  be  did  not  understand 
that  kind  of  toleration,  which  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  particular  claw  or  body,  to  Ike 
exclusion  of  other  bodies,  equally  meritorious. 
He  wished  the  Established  Church  to  live  in 
charity  with  all  sects;  and  toavailUself  of  all 
Ihe  aidrf  and  appliances  which  they  might  fur-  | 


nisb.  But,  he  did  not  see  ^y  the  Chur6ll  «f 
England  slioold  be  consMeied  as  the  only  etia« 
bishment  unit  for  for  its  own  work  |  and  ittcooh- 
petent  to  deal  with  the  sabjects  and  colonies  of 
England.  He  said  this  in  passing ;  becanse,  he 
thought  he  observed  a  di^MMttiiNi  to  raise  the 
Sectaries,  not  ap  to  m  level  with  the  Church, 
but  beyond  it ;  and  to  make  the  Church  Itself  an 
exception,  rather  than  the  rale  and  standard 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Bstablirfmient.  But,  to 
return  to  the  immediate  questioo.  A  relereiMe 
had  been  made  to  certain  ezpressiaaa  whirh 
bad  fallen  from  him,  in  a  tonner  aemion, 
during  the  discnmion  of  certain  proposiiion^, 
calculated  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 
Undoubtedly,  he  had  said,  that  if,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  that  cause,  he  experienced  resistance 
from  the  West  Indies,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  contumacy,  he  should  consider  it  right  to 
come  down  to  parliament  for  counsel  and 
anistance.  To  that  iiptaion  he  still  adhered  ; 
and  it  was  plain,  that  le  so  for  admitted  its  ap- 
plication to  the  present  case,  as  to  allow  that  it 
was  one  in  which  something  should  be  done  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  was, 
what  that  something  should  be.  The  proposed 
Addrem  to  the  Crown  pledged  the  house  to 
assist  His  Migesty,  in  enforcing  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chapel  which  had  been  demolished,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Barbadoec.  Snch 
a  proposition  appeared  to  him  to  involve  a 
most  daogerom  principle.  It  was  one  which 
had  very  rarely  been  acted  upon  in  tbn  country. 
There- were,  bo  believed,  in  the  annals  of  F^r- 
liament,  two  prominent  instances  of  peiml  in- 
fliction apon  a  large  community,  for  the  acts  of 
undiscovered  individuals.  Those  instances 
were  that  of  the  Portetts  riot,  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  more  recently,  the  Boston  Port 
bill.  The  former  had  not  been  without  its 
diliculties.  The  latter  was  a  most  inauspicious 
piecedent;  and  one  which  he  was  sure  the 
house  vronld  not  be  very  precipitate  to  adopt. 
If,  however,  the  bonse  were  prepared  to  admit 
such  a  principle,  they  should  also  bo  prepared, 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  every  nerve  of 
their  frames,  to  follow  it  up,  and  fearleasly 
meet  the  result.  The  Executive  Government 
alone  could  do  nothing  to  accomplish  Ihe  hon. 
gent*s.  obfect.  The  Addrem  would,  therefore, 
be  a  delusion,  if  it  did  not  point  distinctly  to 
an  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  by  an  act  of 
parliament  alone,  that  the  people  of  Barbad<ies 
could  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  the  hon. 
member  recommended.  But.  was  the  house  pre- 
pared to  levy  money,  for  internal  purposes,  on 
Ihe  people  of  that  island,  who  hnd  an  independent 
legislature  of  tbeir  own  ?  He  begged  to  be  no- 
derstood,  as  not  giving  anpr  general  opinioB,  as 
to  (be  existence  or  non-exisrence  of  tlmt  trans- 
cendant  power  in  the  metropoliton  pari  lament 
of  the  Monarchy.  That  was  one  of  the  ques- 
tions  which  lay  deepest  in  the  penetralia  of  iho 
constitution,  and  which,  as  be  had  said  upon 
the  occasion  before  referred  to,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  stir,  except  upon  an  adequate  oeca- 
sion.  Was  this  an  adequate  occasion?  He 
thought  not— Was  he  (Mr.  Canning),  however, 
desirous  to  induce  the  house  to  pass  over  the 
outrage  which  had  been  committed  ?  No  snch 
thing.  Although  he  did  not  think  the  case  was 
one  which  called  for  such  an  exercise  of  antho- 
f  ity  as  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  member  indi- 
cated, he  neverihelem  thought  it  was  one,  on 
whirh  it  was  fitting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  express  its  opinion ~not  in  censure  of 
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th»  QoYetBor  of  Bttrbadoe*— nor  of  the  Home 
OiiiiiiiiiBiinl    hill,  in  «id  of  bothf  aod  for  tho 
pvrpoM  of  proYUg  to  the  colonies,    that  the 
opinion  of  ilw  bouse  and  the  country  was,  that 
the  Governor  had  done  his  doty,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  him  their  support,  if  neces- 
■ary^  in  wliat  fiitore  exigencies  might  require 
to  be  done.    He  had  prepared  an  amendment  to 
that  clfect,  which  he  would  read  to  the  boose : — 
^  Rcsolv^,  TImtan  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Mivi<*^yi  to  represent  to  His  Ma-  | 
jesty>  ihat  this  house,  having  taken  into  their 
most  oer  ions  consideration  the  papers  laid  before 
them,  relatmg  to  tlie  demolition  of  the  Methodist 
ehapel  in  BiAiadoes,  deem  it  their  duty  to  de- 
clare, that  they  view  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion that  scandalous  and  daring  violation  or  the 
lawy  'uod  having  seen  with  great  satisfaction 
the  instructions  which  have  been  sent  out  by 
His  Majesty's  Sec.  of  Stoto  to  the  Governor  of 
Barbadoee,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar 
outrages,  they  humbly  assure  His  Majesty  of 
their    readiness  to  concur  in  every  measure 
which  His  Mijesty  may  deem  necessary  tor 
securing  ample  protection  and  religious  tole- 
ration to  all   His  M^sty's  subjects  in  that 
part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions"    (cheers). 
The  hon.  mover  would  see,  that  the  principal 
diiference  between  the  Amendment  and  the 
original  Resolution— except  in  what  related  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel — was,  the  sobstitn- 
tion  of  the  wurd  **  indignation"  for  **  amaze- 
ment and  detestation"  (a  langb).    He  believed 
tlie  substituted  phraae  wasthe  more  parlinmen- 
tary.    At  all  events,  it  was,  on  the  present  oc- 
casioUy  the  more  correct:   for  it  did  appear 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  hon.  member 
should  propose  to  declare  the  *^  amacement" 
of  the  bouse  at  an  event,  which  he  had  stated, 
both  at  the  outset  and  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  to  have  been  exactly  agreeable  to  his 
own  expectation  (a  laugh).    As  an  admonition 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Barliadoes,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  house,  be  (Mr. 
Canning)  thought  the  amended  Addrem  would 
be  equal  in  eifect  to  any  questionable  attempt 
at  more  serious  practical  punishment.     Let  not 
the  principle  of  such  more  weighty  iDfliciion 
be  supposed  to  be  disav\^wed :  but,  contented 
to  sneet  the  pressnt  occasion  with  what  was 
sttScient  for  the  purpose,  let  that  principle  be 
permitted  to  lie  dormant  in  the  omnipotent 
bosom  of   parliament!    never  to  be  brought 
forth  into  action,'  until  the    Legislature  saw 
itself  called  upon,  by  a  uMH'e  urgent  exigency, 
to  arm  itself  with  extraordinary  terrors  i  aod 
was  consequently  prepared,   with  all  eflTorts 
and  at  all  lisks^  to  push  that  principle  to  its 
utmost  extremity.     The  Amendment  further 
im^  roved,  as  he  (Mr.  Canning)  thought,  upon 
Ibe  original  Resolution,  by  expressly  approving 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Grovermnent 
at  home.    Tlw  effect  of  passing  any  resolution 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  ezpreshion  of 
approval,  would  be  to  impeach  that  conduct ; 
and,  sure  he  was,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  houi  mover-to  do  that,  which  would  be, 
in  effect,  to  side  with  the  contnmacions  Barba- 
dians, against  the  Sec.  of  State.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  hon.  gent  would  feel,  that  a  cordial 
■ppniiiation  of  what  the  King's  Grovemment 
bad  done,  would  be  the  most  useful  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  them,  in  what  they  might 
inet  have  to  do.    He  should,  therefore,  conclude 
by  moving  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Bt$ngkam  was  happy  to  say,  that  be 


highly   approved  of  the  amendment  i    wbfeb, 
unlike  many  other  propositions  bearing  that 
name,  aod  proceeding  from  tbe  other  side  of 
the  house,  was,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  an 
amendment  of  the  original  motion.     But,  he 
would  now,  as  he  did  upon  all  other  occasions, 
enter  his  protest  agaioHt  any  parallel  being  set 
up,  between  the  case  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America  and    the    West  India  islands.     He 
denied  that  there  existed  the  remotest  sfanila* 
rity  in  their  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
The  defiance  of  North  America  was  truly  for- 
midable, and  to  encounter  it  was,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  the  height  of  folly  t  the  threats 
of  the  islaads  were  justly  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
It  was  not, -however,  because  thoy  were  poirer- 
less,  that  he  would  argu6  that  any  illegal  or 
unjust  course  was  to  be  adopted  towards  them. 
Far  from  it.      He  bad  ever  contended,  that 
even  the  weakness  of  a  community  constituted 
a  stronger  claim  agoinst  being  trampled  upon 
by  oppressive  interierence.    It  was  because  ho 
held  tbe  right  to  lie  on  our  side,  that  he  warned 
the  islands  once  more  against  provoking  us  to 
show  our  power  also ;  and  reminded  the  bouse 
that,  as  for  the  safety  of  exercising  our  un- 
doubted prerogative.  Great  Britain  bad  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  West  Indies—^'om  its  largest 
colony,  down  to  the   smallest  of  the  Virgin 
Isles.     They  might  menace — but,  it  was  all 
trifling.    The  language  of  this  country  should 
be  to    the   West   India  Assemblies  — that,  if 
they  did  not  discharge  their  duties,  the  United 
Parliament  would  do  ite  duty — that  it  would 
exercise  that  legislative  right,  which,  except 
upon  the  point  of  taxation,  it  bad  reserved  to 
itself,  and  secured  by  a  declaratory  law.    No 
man  who  knew  the  least  of  the  question  could 
harbour  a  doubt  on  this  point.    No  man  v^bo 
had  read  the  words  of  oiir  statutes,  or  reflected 
on  the  events  out  of  which  they  arose,  could 
hesitate  an  instant  in  admitting,  that  parliament 
possessed  the  full  right  of  internal  legislation 
in  all  the  colonies — frequently  exercised  that 
right— and  had  only  consented  to  abandon  it 
upon  the  single  matter  of  revenue.     There 
was,  he  thought,  a  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  tone  of  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  of  State 
and  tbe  Under  Sec.  for  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, in  speaking  of  the  outrages  which  ha<| 
been  committed  in  Barbadoes.  On  this  subject, 
the  hon.  Under  Sec.  was  rather  mealy-mouthed. 
He  dealt  out  his  censure  very  charily,  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  disgrucefnl 
outrage  in  question  had  been  committed.    Ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  gent.,  they  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  feelings  into  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued.    In  an  amiable  excess  of 
sensibility,  they  had  only  burnt  down  a  chapol 
— only  made  a  great  riot — only  levied  war 
against  the  king,  and  committed  high  treason 
(a  laugh)  I  This  airoable  indiscretion,  it  seemed, 
was  occabioned  by  a  wish  to  preserve  their 
property,  on  the  part  of  those  who  committed 
it.    Just  as  if  a  man,  professing  merely  to  pro- 
tect  his  own  purse,  should  indiscreetly,   but 
through  a  pardonable,  if  not  an  amiable  in- 
discretion, take  his  (Mr.   Brougham^s).     To 
protect  their  own  property,  these  amiable  but 
indiscreet  persons  went  and  destroyed  a  meet- 
ing-house   belonging   to  others.      And  then, 
these  offences,  committed  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  were  aSsolutely  gloried  in 
by  their  perpetrators,  and  called  tbe  triumph 
of  true  religion  I     Excesses   bad  often  been 
perpetrated  in  tbe  name  of  religion,  as  well  as 
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of  UbertTi  bnt,  Dey«r  before,  even  in  lh» 
noft  barMroBs  itmet,  liad  that  MCted  Bane 
been  nore  prostituted,  than  in  Barbadoet. 
IViib  respect  to  tbe  Misaioiiariea,  he  nmt 
declare,  tbat  tbej  had  done  great  good--«n- 
mited  isood  —  in  the  Wett  India  colonies. 
The  Cherch  most,  of  course,  be  protecledi 
but,  he  woald  deal  with  an  equal  handy  and 
afford  protection  to  the  sects  likewise.  The 
Church  was  not  adapted  to  the  spiritual  exigen- 
cies of  the  colonies.  It  was  quite  Issponsible 
that  the  task  of  iostmcting  tbe  slaves  conld  be 
left  to  tbe  JBsUblisiied  Chnrch  alone.  Tbe 
very  accomplishflients  of  its  cleigynen,  the 
education  which  they  received  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge,  unfitted  them  for  the  task  of 
-converting  and  educating  the  unfortunate 
beings,  who  ought  te  be  the  peculiar  otjects  of 


member  of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  and  warmly 
attached  to  Us  doctrines  and  discipline,  not- 
.wilhstanding  all  his  prejudices  in  fisvour  of  (be 
establishment,  had  laid  down  the  principle  to 
which  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  just  adverted,  had  sup- 
ported it  by  argument,  and  iiluslrated  it  by 
example.  Nay,  even  the  clergy  of  the  West 
Indies  themselves,  bad«  many  years  ago,  home 
the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  superior 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Methodist  minis* 
ters,  in  teaching  the  negroes  i  and  bad  ad- 
mitted, that  if  (hose  negroes  were  to  be  taught 
at  aUt  it  must  be  by  such  instructors.  The 
question,  indeed,  now  was,  whether  tbe  negroes 
should  be  taught  at  ail :  for,  if  tbey  were  te 
be  taught,  Methodists  alone  could  teach  thenw 
He  was  exceedingly  sorry,  however,  to  find, 
that  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  a  rt.  rev. 
person  who  had  lately  been  sent  over  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  Bishop 
Lipscombe,  in  his  despatch  to  the  noble  earl  at 
the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  asserted, 
that  the  negroes  were  very  favourable  to  the 
Established  Church,  and,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded the  sectaries  with  a  most  unfavourable 
(Bye.  It  was  worth  observing,  that  this  despatch 
from  Che  rt.  rev.  prelate  was  dated  the  12th  of 
March.  He  could  not  have  arrived  in  the  colony 
long  before  the  beginning  of  March,  notwitb- 
Btanding  which,  ihe  moment  he  got  there,  he 
taw  wlmt  was  the  religious  disposition  of  the 
slaves.  Let  the  house  remark,  how  very  much 
the  rt  rev.  prelate  diflered  from  his  more 
humble  ecclesiastical  predecessors.  He  said, 
**  A  very  strong  predilection  existo  among  the 
slaves  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, if  opportunities  for  attending  Divine 
Service  were  afforded  them."  Here  it  would 
be  seen,  tbat  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  had  arrived  at 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  toe  predilection  of  the 
poor  negroes  for  the  Established  Churdi,  in- 
cluding the  59  articles,  and  its  practical  as 
well  as  relif  Ions  relations,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  fortnight  after  his  arrival  (a  laugh).  Lord 
help  him,  to  think  that  the  rt.  rev.  personage 
was  speaking  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West 
Indies.  They  knew  nothing,  poor  things,  of 
the  difference  between  consubstentiatlon  and 
trensubstantiation,  or  that  *'  verily  indeed," 
meant  **  Indeed  and  verily"  (a  laugh).  The 
bishop  proceeded  thus—**  Wherever  I  go  I 
find  that  the  greatest  aversion  exists  against 
sectarians  of  every  denomination,  and  they 
have  every  degree  of  confidence  in  any 
teacher  of  letigion  whom  I  may  bo  pleased  to 
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appoint*'  (tenghter).  Ho  fandhno  4m*t, 
what  the  bishop  afterwards  snM,  that  be  hw- 
pened  to  have  a  deep  snaufims  voke  (a  bngli). 
**  The  psalmody  and  the  organ  have  great  at- 
tractions for  them.  They  are  pecaUmly  fisad 
of  fona  and  ecreuMiBT,  atid  use  greater  crMea' 
than  many  persons  give  them  credit  fsr*'  (a 
laiyb.  (MnCaaaiBgaahc^whetheritwasthe 
negroes  who  were  spohea  of  hi  thnt  passage  ^> 
Oh,  yes;  it  was  tbe  acgsoes.  ThebMrnphad 
fathomed  their  character  as  iftMAy^  as  tho 
negroes  had  fathoawd  Ihe  aerito  ^  the  Bstab- 
lishmeot,  and  discovcrsd  the  usamH  whioh  wan 
concealed  In  ito  bonsai.  He  bad  oxmnteed 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  got  at  the 
depths  of  thehr  ehasacter*  The  report  pen- 
ceeded— >*  On  accoaat  of  tho  capgtekiiismjSB  of 
the  negro  character,  itisdifikalttoi 
sttendam»,  even  wfaave  grant 
taken  t  bat,  fthoaever  a  pnadwr  Is  populary 
they  dress  oat  their  cfaUdrea  aad  thtmselmn 
a  sure  sign  they  are  in  good  humour.*'  TWs 
was  the  fint  time  he  had  ever  beea  aware  of 
tbat  trait  in  tbe  aegro  character.  He  knoir» 
indeed,  tbat  with  icspect  to  bisbops,  the  better 
humour  they  were  in,  the  more  magnificently 
they  dressed  tbesnselves  oat  in  town,  and  satio, 
and  powder ;  hot  be  never  knew  timt  negroes 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  satisfac* 
tioa  in  a  similar  way  (a  laogh).  He  was  tmr" 
prised  that  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  tho 
bishop  said  the  negroes  were  fond  of  ceressoay 
and  form«  he  should  call  them  capricious  ;  be- 
cause the  more  they  were  fond  of  ceremony  ao4 
form,  the  more  epiftcopalinn  were  tiiey  in  tbo 
cut  of  their  opuionB  (a  langb)w  Now  came 
the  passage^  which  when  he  wrote,  the  bishop 
mast  have  been  thinking  of  his  own  voice-— 
*'  They  are  greater  critics  than  many  persona 
will  give  them  credit  for  being,  and  Ifaey  have 
a  great  predilection  for  a  powerful  aad  so- 
norous voice*'  (great  laughter).  The  rt  rev. 
prelate  then  proceeded  to  say— >*  As  soon  as 
my  arehdeacon  and  myself  have  visited  the 
several  parishes,  which  we  purpose  doing  im- 
mediately*'— ^by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
bishop  made  this  report,  before  be  had  seen 
the  people.  The  learned  divine  reversed  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding — which  was  to  see 
first  and  report  afterwards  i  for  he  made  up 
his  report  in  tbe  first  instance,  and  tbon  wfAd, 
that  he  would  go  and  see  what  he  had  been 
writing  about  1  The  bishop  went  on  Ihuo— ^  I 
shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  year  lordihip 
whatever  I  may  deem  useful  and  practical.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am  happy  ia  being  abte  to 
amure  your  lordship,  that  a  very  general  wish 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  die  slaves,  aad 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Bstah* 
llsbed  Chureh,  seems  to  pervade  the  great  ansa 
of  proprietors,  and  every  Ibcility  Is  aArded 
me  of  visiting  the  several  plantethNML*'  Now, 
whatever  the  bishop  of  Jamaica  and  hte 
archdeacon  might  think,  he  nuUlyconId  oothelp 
believing,  that  the  bishop  and  the  archdencon 
knew  very  little  about  the  best  way  of  teach* 
iiig  or  educating  the  negroes.  ThefiMt  wa^-^ 
and  it  was  known  to  all  who  kaew  any  thin^ 
of  the  West  India  islands— tbat  the  ssiasiana* 
ries  were  the  only  real  and  efficient  teadieraof 
the  black  jpopulaiioa ;  and  hence  the  peculiar 
atrocity  of  that  grow  and  scandalons  oattraga 
to  the  law,  to  tbe  Interesto  of  relUion,  to  sonad 
policy  and  tbe  best  interests  of  tho  plantera 
themselves,  which  had  been  perpetrated,  in  so 
daring  a  manner,  ia  the  island  of  Barbadjsctf 
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«id  yAUk  WM  th*  Ml(f  ect'  of  ike  prefent  dto' 
cuMina.    It  had  been  wM,  that  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury iboBld  aot  have  written  the  letter  which 
had  heea  alluded  toi.    He  coold  not,  however, 
for  a  iBODent  believe,  that  the  letter  was  the 
caattB  of  tlie  iU-tfestneot  which  that  excellent 
nan  bad  received.    CooAdent  he  was,  that  the 
oatrafe  was  aot  dkeeied  against  Mr.  Shrews* 
hnry  ao  a  libeller,  bat  aa  m  aitsslonarj.    It  was 
DOW  abootm  year  sioee  tlw  boase  vras  occupied 
in  diieassfaiif  another  outrage  iimttar  to  the 
praeeatt  as  to  the  modves  in  which  it  origi- 
aatodi  and  be  then  soleninly  adjured  the  house 
to  radeem  its  piodgu,  if  the  planters  perse- 
vered in  fsifeitittf  &eirB9  warning  the  plan*- 
tnrs,  noieovcr,  that  tin  bouse  wottld  one  day 
do  ili  duly,  if  they  obatiaately  persisted  in 
brealuDf  all  foitb,  «nd  putting  oif  for  ever  the 
day  of  anondbBenl.    M enth  after  month  had 
raUud  away-^^md)  what  bad  tbay  done  )    No- 
tiuag-*-or,  Mtiier^  ho  eonld  not  say  nothing— 
but  that  wbkb  far  mare  signiicantlv  than  mere 
inaction  kidieated  their  deterssiBation  to  vio- 
late  ovflsy  vow,   and    go-  oa  deceiving*  and 
nockbig  um  bonae,  «•  loof  as  they  would  sob- 
mit  to  l»e  mocked  and  deceived.    In  Trinidad, 
Hi^  bad  ofcred  every  impodbnent  short  of 
open  nsistnoee  to  the   enforcement  of   the 
order  in  couneU.    In  no  one  of  the  islands  had 
they  cairied  the  great  measure  of  admitting 
aogn»  toitimeny :  and,  in  one  only,  had  they 
attmpted  it    Tet.  murk  the  instructive  his- 
tory of  that  attempt.    A  bill  was  brought  in, 
providing  for  the  competency  of  negro  evi- 
dence, witiiin  very  limited  boonds,  it  was  true — 
but  still  an  minortant  amendment  of  the  law. 
l%o  -Dnkeof  Manchester  reported  on  this  step ; 
and  congratvlaled  the  government  at  home  cA 
the  .proipoct  of  its  being  carried,  as  it  bad 
been  luought  in  wltbont  a  division,  and  by  the 
moat -respectable  and  leading  member  of  the 
Assemlily.     But,  soon  after  the   date  of  his 
Grace's  despatch,  came  the  first  reading ;   and 
then,  tlie -division  being  taken,  there  appeared, 
cwt  of  thirty-five  present,  exactly  thirty-four 
against  the  bSl,  and  one  single  voice  in  its 
favour  i    Whoever,  after  this,   should  expect 
mnob  ffom  Colooial  Amemblies,  would  have 
bimwlf  only,  and  not  them,  to  upbraid,  for 
whatever  disappointment  he  might  experience. 
—But,  if  they  abandoned  their  doty — if  tbcy 
would  aot  redeem  their  pledges — nt  least  he 
(Mr.  B.)  .would  redeem  bis ;   and  unless,  be- 
lofo  the  next  sotsion  of  parKrnncmt,  he  should 
aee  them  acting  In  good  earnest,  to  show  that 
they  were  at  length  resolved  to  make  amends 
for  the  time  thus  squandered  Away,  he  desired 
to  bo-  understood  as  now  giving  notice  of  his 
detcruiination  to  present  a  bHI  to  the  bouse, 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
their  Jallow  subjects,  the  negroes,  in  all  the 
Britiab   oolonies.     That  measure  would  em- 
brace- the  foliowing  distinct  objects : — First; 
to   maka  negro   evidence    admissible   in  all 
caiea,    in    all  courts,  leaving  of   course  its 
credit  to  the  constderafion  of  the  court  and 
jaiyt    Secondly;    to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
whip,  aa  applied  to  women,  entirely  ;  and  as  a 
stlamlm'to  labour,  whether  for  men  or  women : 
TUfdly  I    to  attach  all  slaves  to  the  soil,  ren- 
dering-tbem  inseparable  from  it,  In  any  cir- 
cUMiiaaiiiM  t    Fourthly  %   to  prohibit    persons 
hoMfaiif  Weat  India  |iroperty,  or  any  mortgage 
wponaach  praperty,  filling  anv  ofllce,  civil  or 
allilary    (eseent  ffugimental)   in    die   West 
modf  laiUyi    to   •ecafs,    by   such 


nmans  as  might  be  safe  at  once  to  the  owner 
and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  but,  ultimately,  the 
comptete  admission  of  that  iufured  class  of 
men,  to  the  blessings  of  personal  liberty  (hear). 
If  be  (Mr.  B.)  were  alive  and  in  parliament, 
he  would,  cariy  next  session,  move  ror  leave  to 
bring  in  such  a  bill.  He  knew  that  he  should 
have  the  zealous  support  of  almost  all  who  sat 
around  him.  He  trtisted  he  should  have  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  house.  He  was 
sure  he  should  have  with  him  the  great  body  of 
the  people  out  of  doors.  Nor,  should  he  bo 
wanting,  would  Ais  measure  be  abandoned. 
It  was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation  t  It 
was  the  fruit  of  extensive  concert :  it  was  now 

{iressed  forward  after  long  delay,  and  greal 
Arbearance :  and,  as  it  signified  little  to  whose 
hands  the  proposal  was  entrusted,  so  bv  some 
one  or  other,  would  it  surely  be  brougbt  for- 
ward, even  if  he  were  no  longer  present  to 
discharge  that  duty ;  and,  unless  the  West  In- 
dians should  of  themselves  prevent  it,  let  them 
be  well  assured,  that  it  would,  sooner  or  later, 
but  probably  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  that  after  the  great  temper 
and  moderation  which  had  been  shewn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  discussion,  he  thought  It  hi^rd, 
thatthe  learned  member  (Mr.Brougluun),8li0tt]d 
have  diverged  into  so  wide  and  sweeping  a 
field  of  invective.  Th6se  members,  who  were 
connected  with  the  colonies,  had  not  had  any 
previous  notice  given  to  them,  that  they  would 
thus  be  put  upon  their  triaL  Gould  any  one 
have  expected,  after  hearing  the  terms  of  the 
original  motion,  and  the  judicions  and  dis- 
criminating amendment  of  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for 
'  Foreign  Affairs,  that  those  proprietors  would 
have  been  exposed  to  tho  unsparing  abuse  of 
the  learned  gent.  ?  He  could  state  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  the  learned  gent, 
was  not  warranted  in  the  attack  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  make  on  theHouse  of  Assem- 
bly in  Jamaica.  He  denied,  that  the  bill 
which  that  Assembly  bad  passed,  to  prevent  the 
airest  of  slaves  on  a  market  day,  was  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  as  It  was  for  the 
slave.  The  Assembly  had  not  been  influenced 
by  motives  of  a  selfisn  nature.  They  had,  he 
firmly  believed,  been  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  considering  the  interests  of  the  negroes; 
and  of  proceeding  in  a  due  course  of  improve- 
ment, temperately  and  steadily.  With  Respect 
to  the  immediate  subject  before  the  house,  he 
admitted,  that  he  had  always  entertained  a 
great  respect  for  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan 
and  other  Missionaries  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Those  labours  had  always  tended  to  preserve 
that  peace,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  inculca- 
ted. Nor  would  he,  for  one  moment,  attempt 
to  justify  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpe- 
inted  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  With 
regard  to  the  excitement  in  that  island,  that 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to 
circumstances  connected  with  what  had  taken 
place  in  other  West  India  Colonies  as  well  as 
in  Barbadoes  itself.  The  Barbadians,  appa- 
rently, were  under  great  irritation.  The 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  as  would  be  aeen  from 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
had  been  advised,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
riot  act  did  aot  extend  to  the  island  of  Barba- 
does; and  that  the  calling  out  of  a  military 
force  in  aid-of  tlie  civil  power,  would  have  cajl 
a  burden  of  considerable  responsibility  upon  the 
Governor ;  and,  lubsequently,  the  opinions  of 
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Um  firit  Law  Oficera  of  the  Crown  were 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  in  England.— -He 
■latt  repeat  hii  ref^rct  at  the  tone  which  the 
learned  gent,  always  avamed,  when  he  epoke 
of  the  West  India  lalandi.  It  was  a  tone  of 
menace ;  it  was  a  hostile  threat.  It  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  conciliatory  advice  of  a 
sincere  friend.  If  the  learned  gent  thoaght 
that,  by  assuming  such  a  tone,  he  stood  a  chance 
of  doing  good  in  the  colonies,  he  was  entirely 
mistaken:  for,  not  only  in  Jamaica,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies, 
notliing  could  be  calculated  more  effectually  to 
create  irritation,  than  the  course  which  the 
learned  gent  uniformly  thought  proper  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  MmuUng  said  he  was  very  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  Mien  from  tht  hon.  member  (Mr.  Buitoo) 
respecting  the  inhabiunts  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes*  The  hon.  member  need  not  suppose 
that  it  was  at  all  his  intention  to  justify  the 
outrage  committed  in  that  Island,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  chapel.  He  had,  from  the 
moment  of  its  occurrence,  always  expressed, 
both  in  public  and  private,  bis  abhorrence  of  a 
conduct,  which  he  bad  believed  could  only  have 
existed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  From  all  be 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  he 
had  no  acquaintance,  he  believed  him  to  be  A 
Tery  respectable  man$  and  this  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Ross  of  Grenada,  and  other 
West  Indian  proprietors. — It  bad  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  (he  inhabitants 
of  Barbadoes,  as  well  those  resident  in  the 
colony,  as  in  this  country  $  and  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  tlwt  a  more  honourable 
class  of  persons  did  not  eiist  in  any  part  of 
His  Mi^esty's  dominions.  There  were  many 
persons  there  of  liberal  education  and  consider- 
able classical  attainment,  and  who  were  wholly 
incapable  of  giving  any  sanction  to  the  act,  of 
which  the  hon.  member  complained.  It  was 
however,  to  be  recollected,  that  just  previously 
to  tbb  act,  the  news  of  the  insurrection  io 
Demerara  had  arrived  |  and  many  persons  in 
Barbadoes  were  impressed  with  a  notion,  that 
the  Methodist  Missionary  there  had  been  mainly 
concerned  in  promoting  that  tumult.— However 
lightly  the  hon.  gents,  opposite  might  think  of 
tho«e  mattem,  he  believed  that,  when  any  set 
of  iudividualB  conceived  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty to  be  in  danger,  tbey  did  not  very  cool  I  v 
deliberate  on  the  probable  result  of  measures 
which  tbey  might  take;  added  to  which,  just 
before  this  disturbance,  was  most  unfortunately 
published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
written  three  years  before  to  the  Society  at 
home,  and  which  tended  materially  to  inflame 
matters  in  that  island.  It  was  therefore  hard  in 
the  hon.  mover  to  impute  the  blame  of  this 
misconduct  upon  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  (Mr.  M.)  was  old  enough  to  remember  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780 ;  when,  for  three 
days,  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Govern- 
ment was  set  at  defiance  by  a  lawless  mob. 
As  well  might  the  hon.  gent  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  house  at  that  time,  have  called 
for  a  general  censure  on  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster.  They  had  the  best 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  such  mea- 
sures, in  the  gracious  act  of  His  Miyesty,  in 
sending  out  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  West 
India  colonies  i  and  it  was  grati^ing  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  every  where 
received.    This  was  the  best  answer  to  the 


many  calumnies  which  had  hern  thrown  out 
against  the  proprietors  of  estates  la  that  part  of 
the  world,  asserting  their  reluctance  to  have 
religious  instruction  conveyed  to  their  negroes. 
Although  he  should  certainly  prefier  this  gocMl 
work  tu  be  done  by  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  omit  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Moravian  and  the  Wes- 
ley an  Missionaries,  who  had  certainly  been 
very  active,  and  done  great  service,  in  many 
of  the  colonies.    In  St.  Kitt*s  alone  there  were 
above  six  thousand  negroes  in  the  congregmtioos 
of  the  two  societies  to  which  he  had  referred  s 
and,  he  believed,  in  Antigua,    a  still  larger 
number.    But  he  could  not  omit  to  express  his 
regret,  that  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  home 
should  have  thought  fit  to  dliaYOw  the  proceed- 
ings of   their  Mimionaries  in  the   Island  of 
Jamaica.    A  more  imudicious  measurs,  with  a 
view  to  the  beneficial  reiults  which  they  were 
all  anxiously  looking  for,  could  hardiv  have 
been  taken.    Those  persons,  from  motives  off 
conscience,  thought  fit  to  give  their  observatioaa 
on  what  they  were  daily  witnesses  of  In  that 
Island^-an  act  of  justice  on  their  part,  and 
towards  which  be  could  boldly  assert,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  no  influence  whatever  vras 
exercised  with  tbem^it  was  the  pure,  honest  tn»« 
pression  of  their  own  minds,  atad  for  which  be 
lamented  to  see  they  bad  incunred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Board  at  home.    He  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  surprise,  that 
the  learned  member  (Mr. 'Brougham)  should, 
on  this  occasion,  renew  his  attacks  on  the  West 
India  Legislatures;  as  if  the  application  of 
harsh  terms  in  that  house,  to  persons  at  that 
distance,  were  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
compliance  with  the  wishes  expressed  b^  the 
learned  gent    He  would  take  leave  to  exprrsi 
his  opinion,    that,    although  they  might  not 
advance  so  rapidly  as  the  learned  gent  might 
desire,  they  were  taking  in  many  of  the  colonies 
— and  particularly  in  Jamaica  and  Grenada- 
such  measures,  as  would  gradually  and  safely 
bring  about  such  an  improvement  in  the  condl. 
tion  of  the  slave  population,  as  all  reasonable 
persons  could  desire.    He  had  no  wish  to'ofi'cr 
any  objection  to  the  .Amendment,  though  it  was 
a  matter  of  regret  with  him,    that,  after  so 
considerable  an  interval  of  time,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  house  for  an 
expremioo  of  its  opinion.      He  should   very 
much  have  preferred,  that  the  parties  oflTending 
had  been  punished  by  the  due  course  of  law. 

Mr.  Coaming  said,  in  explanation,  that  thw 
hon.  gent,  who  had  just  addressed  the  honse, 
considered  the  Amendment  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Barliadoes,  an0 
as  casting  a  censure  upon  them  all.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  It  reflected  upon 
nothing  but  the  act  i  for  one  of  the  difilculties, 
and,  indeed,  the  great  difliculty  of  the  present 
case  was,  that  the  ajctors  were  not  knovm,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  brought  to  iustlce. 

Dr.  Lmahimgton  said  that  the  hon,  member 
(Mr.  Manning)  had  failed  hn  making  out  a, 
deduce  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  llie 
white  population  of  Barbadoes  |  whose  supine-. 
nem,  under  what  had  occurred,  placed  Ibtm  ia 
a  situation,  very  little  better  than  than  that  of 
arccssories  after  the  fhct  The  magislratea  «f 
that  Island  had  not  only  manifested  a  cwlpnhlg 
remissnem  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  but* 
had  evidently  shewn  a  disposition  to  secure  im- 
punity to  those  who  had  coomiitted  the  mott 
disgracefhl  outrages .  a^aiiiit  tha  laws  pf  lb« 
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itlaad,  and  the  peace  of  the  conunonlty.    It 
appeared,  from  toe  papen  on  the  table  of  the 
house,  the  correctneas  of  which  was  not  d&s- 
putedt    that  two  of  the  magistratef,  thoogh 
cognizant  of  the  outrage  aboot  to  be  conunitted, 
bad  concealed  from  the  GoTcmment  the  know- 
ledge of  the  illegal  acts  intended  to  be  done  i 
and  thejf  had  therebv  prevented    the   timely 
interference  that  might  have  stopped  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riots,  or  have  enabled  the 
Governor  to  suppress  them  befdre  the  olyect 
was  accomplislHBd,  and  to  have  detected  and 
brought  to  punishment  the  guilty ;  nor  had  the 
Local  Authbritiesy  after  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Governor  had  been  publicly  declared,  re- 
deemed their  character,  by  any  xealous  exer- 
tion to  bring  the  delinquents  to  trimL    He  was 
satisfied,  that  the  magistrscy  of  Barbadoes  bad 
no  just  feeling  of  the  atrocity  of  thistraasac- 
tions  and  that  their  errors  were  wilful.    The 
utter   inefficiency  of  the  magistracy  was  not 
more  to  be  censured,  than  the  morbid  state  of 
freling  in  the  white  inhabitants  was  deserving  of 
reprobation.    In  what  way  had  the  Barbadians 
expressed  their  abhorence  of  those  scandalous 
acts  ?    They  had  expressed  no  such  abhorrence 
at    all  ;      and    were,    consequently,    guilty 
of  a  criminal   acquiescence  in    the    offences 
which    had    been    committed.       He    would 
take    that   opportunity  of   telling  the   West 
Indians,  that,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  shew 
such  a  total  indifference  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  such  a  contempt  for  the  declared  sense  of 
that  house  and  of  the  country,  so  long  should 
he  continue  to  take  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing, uigust  and   uiyustifiable   proceedings. 
Censure  had  been  cast  upon  the    Wesleyan 
Society  at  hbmc,  for  having  manifested  their 
disapprobation  of  certain  resolutions  published 
in  Jamaica,    by  some  of  their  missiq^arics ; 
but,    instead  of  censure,  that  body  deserved 
the  hi^heiit  com<nendation  for  their  immediate 
dLvlairaer  of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a  few  of 
their  missionaries,  and  for  their  bold  and  un- 
compromising avowal  of  the  true  principles  of 
religion,  justice,  and  humanity.     That  most 
respectable  body  bad,  very  properly,  declared 
their  conviction,  that  slavery  was  inconsistent 
with  Christianity.    And,  was  there  any  man  in 
that  house  who  could  rise  and  say,  that  slavery 
was  consistent  with  Christianity — ^that  the  mild 
and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christiauity  warranted 
a  system*  under  which  the  wife  was  torn  from 
her  husband,  the  child  from  its  parent,  the 
aiater  from  her  brother  ?     tVhen  gentlemen  set 
•boat  foondiog  measures  of  legislation  on  such 
a  system,  the  ground  sunk  from  under  them  : 
there  was  nothing  in  nature  or  in  reason  to 
lapport  the  saperstructure.    It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  house  should  feel  itself  in  an  embar- 
rassed situation,  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  tiiese  colonies:  for,  whenever  an  attempt 
was  made  to  legislate  on  a  system  of  slavery, 
diipcalties  would  always  arise,  to  perplex' and 
confound  the    sagacity   of   the    most  skilful 
legislator. — He  approved  of  the  recent  mea- 
sarea  for  sending  out  two  bishops  to  the  West 
Indies  I  but  he  sincerely  regretted,  that  the  first 
act  of  the  bishop  of  Jamaica  should  have  been  to 
appoint  the  rev.  Mr.  Bridges  as  his  chaplain — 
a  IpentleBan  who  was  only  known  as  the  libeller 
of  lCr«  Wilberforce.    Such  an  appointment,  bo 
mast  acknowledge,  had  cooiidorably  shaken 
4lia  Craft  which  he  might  otherwise  have  hern 
faicliaed  to  place  in  the  new  Establlsment, 


for,  however  he  might  differ  firon  many  of  tho 
opinions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  be  could  not 
avoid  saying,  that  that  enlightened  and  benevo* 
lent  man  had,  by  his  invaluable  exertions  to 
obtain  an  abolition  of  the  barbarous  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  built  up  for  himself  a  character, 
which  time  could  not  efface,  and  which  was 
entitled  to  the  applause  and  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  everyone  who  was  an  enemy  of  da  very. 
Mr.  Buxtwm  said,  that  he  was  abundantly 
contented  with  the  alteration  of  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  he  bad  left  what  was 
all  that  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  cared  for — the  decla- 
ration of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  they 
would  have  religious  toleration  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  rejoiced  that  the  discussion  had 
taken  place,  as  it  had  given  an  opportunity  to 
bis  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  to  state  the 
course  be  would  pursue  in  the  next  session ;  and 
every  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  negra 
population  would  join  in  considering  the  dedi- 
cation of  bis  most  extraordinar}'  talents  to  the 
cause,  as  the  greatest  matter  of  congratulation, 
which  theaboUtionistshad  yet  enjoyed.  He  (Mr. 
Buxton)  would  hope,  however,  that  the  planters 
would  avert  the  necessity  of  his  learned  friend *s 
interference.  He  would  entreat  them  to  take 
warning  before  it  was  too  late  ;  be  would  say 
to  them,  **  You  have  interests  greater  far  than 
any  other  class;  and  interests  which  will  be 
decided  by  your  conduct  now.  The  Abolition- 
ists would  pretend,  that  such  enormities  as 
those  which  had  been  described,  are  natursl  to 
slavery.  They  insinuate,  that,  in  a  state  of 
society  where  one  class  are  masters  and  the 
otner  slaves,  there  must  be,  and  will  be, 
cruelties,  and  blood,  and  a  deadi  v  hatred  of  all 
those  who  would  impart  knowledij^e  or  Christi- 
anity to  the  negro.  But,  it  is  your  part  to  dis- 
pel the  delusion,  if  it  be  one — to  separate 
slavery  from  these  its  wretched  accompani- 
ments— to  sever  your  system  from  a  system  of 
fierce  persecution — to  give  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  there  is 
law  and  justice  for  the  negro  and  his  teacher. 
You  are  in  a  perilous  condition.  The  reproach 
of  slave-holding  is  as  much  as  you  can  endure. 
If  you  expect  favour,-^if  you  ask  toleration 
from  the  people  of  England,  you  must  demon- 
strate, that  slavery  is  not  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  host  of  other,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, greater  evHs  (ban  itself.*'  If  he  were 
merely  an  enemy  of  slavery— if  its  extinction 
were  the  single  (as  it  was  the  chief)  object  of 
bis  life — be  would  say — *'  Go  on— persevere— 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  Yon 
have  bad  your  triumphs.  The  Missionary 
Smith  sleeps  in  his  grave,  branded  as  a  traitor 
— die  Missionary  Shrewsbury  is  an  exile  ;  his 
persecutors  keep  the  anniversary  of  his  suffer- 
ings, as  a  festival — the  gallant  Austin,  because 
he  acted  with  more  true  heroism  than  the  con- 
querors of  Auslerlitz  and  Waterloo — because 
be  singly  stemmed  the  torrent  of  persecution, 
has  lost  bis  golden  certainties  of  preferment, 
and  is  at  this  moment  earning  the  scanty  bread 
of  a  stipendary  curate  in  an  English  village. 
Proceed,  then,  faster  and  faster :  you  are  do- 
ing our  work :  you  are  accelerating  the  down- 
fall of  slavery.  A  few  more  such  triumphs,  m 
few  more  such  speaking  testimonies  to  the 
merits  of  your  system'-and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, with  one  heart,  will  abhor  it,  and  with 
one  voice  will  dissolve  it*'  But,  enemy  as  ho 
was  to  slavery— and  nothing  humao  should  wia 
him  or  drive  him  to  bo  any  thing  else  than  a 
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Cm  iB  tUvery— 4ie  wat  not  fii>r  its  rapid  an^ 
terrible  overthrow  i  and,  tlierefore^  he  raited 
his  voice  ia  that  hoaw,  wamiog  the-  plaDt«r«, 
thai  if  they  repeated  these  ootrages — that  If  they 
would  link  peiseeatloa  to  slavery  —  slavery, 
which  already  tottered,  would  fiUl. 
The  ameiidmeiit  was  thaa  agreed  to. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Wbditmoat,  Mat  18-  —  Sir  N,  (Mlmr$t 
asked  whether  the  comoiissioBers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  bad  niade  any  report  oa  the  case 
df  Mr.  WUIiam  Parker. 

Mr.  IT.  Horton  replied,  that  he  wi^  alnost 
reply  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Brougham  laid  this  was  a  droll  answer 
to  a  very  plain  question.  Nothing  could  surely 
be  easier  than  to  tay  **•  aye**  or  ^  no.**  If  th€ 
bnndredth  part  of  wnat  he  had  heard  respecting 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  the  committee,  it  would  bo  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  serious  inquiry  into 
the  matter. 

Fkidat,  Mat  27.»Mr..AiMi«  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  Mr.  Carnall,  complaiaiag 
of  a  series  of  oppressive  acti  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
bad  been  considered  that  British  subjects  resi- 
dent in  the  coloniei  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  tbey  enjoyed  in 
their  own  country  $  but  it  would  seem,  from 
recent  transactions,  that  tbey  now  ei^oyed 
their  liberty,  property,  and  even  their  lives,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  respective  Gover- 
nors of  our  colonies.  But  he  ■till  trussed  that 
if  a  case  of  clear  oppression  could  be  made  out 
against  the  (Sovemment  of  any  colony,  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  would  not  permit  it  to  go 
unpunished.  In  this  view  the  present  case  was 
an  important  one ;  all  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  the  affidavit  to  which  he  begged  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  bouse,  bad  been  veri- 
fied on  affidavit  by  the  petitioner.  To  ezplaio 
the  case,  he  would  enter  on  a  short  statement 
of  facts.       The  petitioner  first  became  ac- 

2oainted  with  a  Mr.  Edwards,  a  notary  at  the 
ape,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attended 
as  a  witness  in  a  trial  in  which  Edwards  was 
concerned.  On  the  17th  8ept.  Mr.  Bdwards, 
then  on  his  way  from  Cape-town  to  embark  for 
Botany  Bay,  under  sentence  of  transportation 
for  having  addressed  a  certain  locter  to  the  Go- 
vernor, called,  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  at  the 
g»titioner*s  house,  and  was  invited  to  break- 
sL  During  breakfast  Mr.  Edwards  retired, 
on  some  ordinary  excuse,  from  the  parlour, 
closely  followed  by  the  police-officer  in  attend- 
ance, j^e,  by  some  means,  then  etfecied  his 
escape ;  to  which  the  petitioner  averred  he  was 
no  way  accessary.  On  the  news  of  this  escape, 
the  petitioner  was  forthwith  seised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty *s  Fiscal,  and  committed  to  the  gaol  at 
Cape-town.  He  demanded  to  see  the  warrant 
of  arrests  but  none  was  produced.  He  was 
confined  In  a  solitary  cell,  of  about  10  feet  by 
12,  firom  Dec.  17,  to  Dec.  24,  with  no  other 
bedding  allowed  him  for  the  first  two  nights 
than  the  stretcher  and  mattrass  on  which  the 
dead  were  laid  out  in  prison,  and  both  swarming 
with  vermin.  The  petitioner  was  subject  to 
fits,  and  was  afflicted  with  several  severe  pa- 
roxysms during  the  first  days  of  his  imprison- 
ment But  although  suiering  under  these  af- 
flictions no  relief  was  allowed  fahn  f6r  several 


deys,  and  throughout  (he  gresier  part  ol'ii* 
imprisonment  he  was  kept  ia  solitary  confinie* 
meat,  and  debarred  from  any  Imercoorse  witiL 
his  wife  or  friends,  deprived  of  every  comfort^ 
reftised  the  refreshment  of  wiae  or  spirits,  and 
incessantly  annoyed  by  petty  vexations  quite 
unoecessary  to  his  security.  At  last  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  two  commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  and  foaod  guilty  of  hav- 
ing assisted  in  the  escape  of  Edwards,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  Hottentot  girl  in  -his  service, 
who  bad  since  confessed  that  her  evidence  was 
all  previoosly  dictated  to  her  by  one  of  the 
FiscaPs  men,  and  her  obedience  exacted  under 
the  threat  of  a  severe  fiogging.  He  was  sen- 
tenoed  to  a  fine  of  fifty  rix-dollars  and  a  3rear*s 
baaislttient  from  the  colony.  It  might  havo 
been  supposed  that  all  this  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  rancour  of  his  perseco- 
tons.  But  his  Majesty's  Fiscal—who,  on  hia 
first  examination  bad  declared  that  he  would 
pay  off  an  ^'  old  grudge'*  to  the  petitioner — his 
Majesty's  Fiscal  not  deeming  chat  debt  yet  sa*- 
tisfied,  appealed  to  another  j  nrisdiction  and 
again  brought  the  petitioner  to  trfad.  The  second 
sentence  eondemned  hmi  to  5  years'  transpor- 
tation to  New  South  Wales— a  sentence  after- 
wards commuted  to  &  years*  banishment  from 
tile  colony.  He  was  further  compelled  to  give 
secority  for  complying  with  this  sentence  by  a 
deposit  of  2000  rix-dollars,  and  by  other  op« 
pressivo  exactifms.  In  tlie  mean  time  his  pro* 
perty  was  greatly  damaged,  aiMi  sold  at  a  dis* 
advantage ;  the  procee<b  were  seised  by  Go* 
vemment;  whether  or  not  they  bad  yet  been 
given  up,  the  petitioner  vras  entirely  ignorant, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  was  suffering  under  po- 
verty, and  reduced  to  totai  ruin.-— Such,  to 
omit  details,  were  the  main  facts  of  this  petition « 
which,  in  his  opInloD,  detailed  a  case  of  as 
great  b^'ds'^ip  ^o^  Injustice  as  it  was  posKtble 
to  conceive.  Evervform  of  law  and  justice 
had  been  violated  by  the  governor  of  the  co- 
lony. It  was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
English  law,  that  an  individual  should  be  tried 
for  the  same  oifence  of  which  he  had  once  been 
found  guilty  $  but  Mr.  Carnall  had  twice  been 
subjected  to  trial  for  the  same  offence.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  declaring  thst  the 
state  of  the  law  and  of  the  gi>vemment  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  utterly  intolerable. 
The  powers  of  the  Ctovemor— pot  Into  opera- 
tion under  the  semblance  of  le^  proceeding-^ 
were  so  tremendous,  that  cerUin  ruin  was 
the  portion  of  any  man  who  became  in  the 
slightest  degree,  obnoxious  to  fafan.  This  was 
a  condition  of  things  which  could  not  cootinae  $ 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  coVintry  that  it  should 
have  lasted  so  long  i  and  the  ColonialDepar'  me  n t 
would  have  math  to  answer  for,  if  he  contd 
slww— *as  he  believed  he  should  do  if  the  case 
were  referred  to  a  cornmlttee—^tfaat  Lord  Bn-s> 
thurst  and  his  colleagues  were  perfectly  aware 
of  its  existence.  For  the  present  he  should 
move,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  tho 
Uble. 

Mr.  fV.  Morton  rose  to  Justify  the  conduct  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  and  not  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  petittoner's  complaint  The 
hon.  member  spoke  as  if  the  petitioner's  punish- 
ment were  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Governor. 
It  was  no  such. thing ;  it  was  the  sentence  of  is 
court  of  justice.  The  petitioner  hadapplleii 
to  file  Colonial  Department  for  redress;  but 
was  it  contended  (hat  the  Colonial  Department 
ought  to  remit  the  penalty  Infiicttfd  b^y  a  court 
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Albaoy,  in  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Ilopo  t  Ifaat  ho 
ezpeoded  more  tlniD  80,000  riz-dollan  in  pro- 
tecntion  of  his  deugn,  and  in  order  to  ibow  the 
hoaie  the  lucrative  nature  of  tlie  speculation  in 
whicli  Im  employed  it,  declared  that  he  had  been 
oflTered  from  7gOOO  to  10,000  dollars  as  the  esti- 
mated gross  prodace  of  his  flrtt  yearns  retulns. 
The  petitioner  said  that  lie  had  to  complain  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  courts  of  law. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  suit  at 
law  with  one  Robert  Hart,  for  the  recovery  of 
900  dollars  $  that  Robert  Hart  proceeded 
throogh  forms  of  law  with  which  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  to  judgment  against  him,  and 
that  In  consequence  of  that  judgment  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  public  sale  of  the  petitioner*! 
property.  The  judgment  was  followed  up  by 
a  publication  of  his  Insolvency*  though  he  had 
at  that  time  a  frond /Ids  claim  upon  the  Commis- 
sariat for  forage  he  had  supplied  to  it  He 
further  declared  that  the  sale  had  been  as  ar- 
bitrarily suspended  by  the  Colonial  Government 
as  it  had  been  illegally  threatened,  and  that  la 
spite  of  every  remonstrance  he  had  made  on 
the  sul^ect,  the  affair  iiad  remained  in  abey- 
ance for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  pnblic 
judicial  declaration  of  a  Commission  of  Cfr* 
cult  that  these  proceedings  were  in  error,  and 
that  the  petitioner  was  Dotinsolvent  He  then 
instituted  proceedings  both  against  Robert  Hart 
and  the  public  sequestrator,  for  their  attempt 
to  ruin  him  by  a  false  deduration  of  insol 
vency ;  but  he  found  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  of  Circuit  so  illegal  and  coirunt, 
as  to  convince  him  that  no  redress  was  to  be 
obtained  from  such  a  quarter.  He  fonnd  that 
he  had  not  only  to  struggle  with  the  corrupt* 
ness  of  the  courts,  but  also  with  the  decided  en- 
mity of  the  Colonial  Oovemment  i  in  shortt 
that  Lord  C.  Somerset  was  his  decided  perional* 
enemy  (hear)*  The  petitioner  considered  the 
cause  of  that  enmitv  to  be  a  fear  on  the  pattof 
the  tiovemor  lest  there  should  bo  a  scrutiny 
into  his  conduct  by  the  Conunisrioners  of  la- 
qnhry  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Gape  of- 
Good  Hope,  and  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  peraon 
who  could  give  such  stronr  evidence  against 
him  as  the  petitioner.  The  petitioner  pro> 
ceeded  to  state,  that  he  found  It  his  duty  tore- 
presenthis  case  in  a  memorial  to  his  Bacellen^, 
with  a  fread  Me  view  of  obtaining  inquhry  and 
redrem.  His  Ezcelleocy,  however,  not  only 
did  not  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  merits  olf 
the  petitioner's  memorial,  bat  treated  It  after 
the  precedent  of  James  II.,  as  a  libel  on  the 
Government,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
fiscal  for  proaecution  as  a  libel.  Now,  if  this 
fact  were  true,  it  wai  a  ground  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  Ch  Somerset  (hear,  hear).  That 
was  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  and  be  had  do 
doubt  of  its  correctnem  (bear,  bear).  A  pro* 
secutien  for  libel  was  begun.  The  petiUoner 
stated,  that  **  as  no  lev  loe<  was  applicable  to 
his  case,  as  there  was  no  English  sUtute  nor 
Dutch  decree,  nor  even  quMnary  enactment  of 
a  Cape  proclamadoo,  the  fiscal  obtained  hla 
conviction  upon  his  own  wan^nted  ■asumptina 
of  Hpman  practice**--wliich  Roman  practice.  If 
it  alluded  to  the  Isr  rsgia,  was  the  most  arbitrary 
of  all  practice,  amounting  in  one  stage  of  it  to 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishmeot-— ^*  both 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables,  of  the 
pandecu  of  Justinian,  the  acluiowledged  bases 
of  that  code  by  which  the  Batavian  repnblic 
and  its  provinces  bad  hitherto  been  governed.** 
The.rQ»lt  of  the  proceeding  was,  that  th«  p^ 

«  U 


of  J«r  apoft  ftn  mara  afldavit  ofthe  piwty  snf- 
foring  It?  if  such  were  to  be  the  doctrine, 
v^hat  colony  could  continue  to  exist }  All  that 
the  Government  at  home  could  properly  do, 
was  to  give  relief  where  it  was  distinctly 
shown  that  ligusUce  had  been  sustained.  It  was 
well  known  to  what  an  extent  this  attempt  was 
earned  through  the  country  to  get  up  a  feelli^^ 
against  the  Government  at  the  Cape.  Since 
the  month  of  Jaa.  1884,  there  had  been  no  lem 
than  twenty-four  arllcles  in  one  newspaper,  in- 
cnlpatory  of  the  Government  of  that  colony. 
The  house  was  aware,  that  la  the  year  IS2S,  a 
commission  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Cape ;  did 
the  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen  mean  to  impugn 
the  character  of  the  persons  who  composed  it  ? 
Were  they  fit  for  the  duty  assigned  to  them  } 
If  they  were.  Government  could  do  no  more. 
The  bosiness  of  the  commissioners  was  to  assi- 
milate the  Dutch  law  to  the  Ei^lish.  That  was 
a  work  which  could  not  be  done  In  a  moment 
Tkej  were  fiu'tber  to  Inquire  Into  the  adminis- 
tratuHi  of  the  law  generally,  and  to  report  to 
the  ^Government  at  ^une  their  opinions  on  that 
subject.  Could  more  beneficial  measures  be 
taken  or  suggested  ?  At  the  time  when  this 
very  act  of  which  the  petitioner  complained 
had  been  committed,  these  commissioners  would 
be  found  to  have  been  at  the  Cape  i  was  It 
likely  that,  under  such  eircunstances,  any 
thing  very  flagrant  would  have  been  attempted  j 
l^e  petitioner  had  written  to  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, la  terms  saficiently  decided.  He 
demanded  that  his  sentence  should  be  remitted, 
and  compensation  made  him  for  the  lorn  which 
he  had  sustained.  Of  course,  the  only  answer 
which  could  be  returned  had  been  retemed — 
that  the  authorities  in  England  had  nothing  yet 
before  them  to  warrant  such  a  proceediog..  He 
did  not  mean  by  any  thing  he  had  said,  to  .de- 
precate Investigation  into  the  circumitances 
of  the  Cape  $  but  he  thought  that  the  boose 
ought  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  cobbbusa 
sioners  of  inquiry  (hear,  iMNir). 

Sir  M.  W  RidUy  and  Mr.  JUfU^  Cotbmne 
bore  testimony  to  the  high  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Bigg. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  it  should  be  ordered, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  bettei,  that 
every  Governor  of  a  colony,  the  moment  he  sen- 
tenced an  individual  to  banishment,  should  send 
home  all  the  circumstances  of  bis  trial  and  of- 
fence. As  matters  stood,  the  constant  answer, 
when  any  atrocity  was  complained  of,  was— 
that  C^vemment  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
proper  information  on  the  subject 

Tae  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

«  , 

TuvasDAT,  JuwE  ifi.— Mr.  Brmtgham  said 
that  be  had  a  petition  to  present  fhim  Mr«  Bi- 
shop Burnett,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
stated  sundry  proceedings  regarding  the  go^ 
vegiment  of  that  colony,  which  were  highly 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He 
would  open  to  the  hous«  the  facts  stated  in  the 
petition,  and  would  then  beg  leave  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  premising  thus  much— that  he  did  aot 
Intend  to  make  himself  liable  for  thetriith  of 
the  petitioner*s  suteolents.  He  had,  however, 
made  such  inquiries  of  the  petitioner  respect- 
log  Us  statemenU,  as  bad  convinced  him,  from 
the  tests  to  which  he  had  pqt  the  petitioner's 
accuracy,  that  he  was  at  least  consistent  in  the 
•tpry  he  told.  The  petitioner  stated,  that  in 
the  year  1890  he  went  out,  undera  contract 
with  Government,  as  a  iqttler  In  the  dlrtrict  of 
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tUioner  wu  leBteDced  to  five  years*  banbbment' 
firom  the  colony  for  presentinf  a  roemorUI  to 
bit  Ezcellency  which  it  was  hisdaty  to  receive. 
The  petitioner  next  complained  of  an  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  charge  him  with  the 
fabrication  of  a  libel  which  had  been  issued 
against  Lord  Somerset,  cootaiolnf  charges  of 
the  grossest  Icind  ;  a  libel  which  the  petitioner 
decUred  he  was  as  incapable  of  nttering^Lord 
Somerset  of  perpetrating  the  atrocioos  prac- 
tices to  which  it  referred.  The  real  anthor  of 
this  publication  was  a  certain  J  ones,  who  prov- 
ed to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Oliver,  the  cele- 
brated spy.  He  dared  to  say  that  Edwards  and 
the  illustrious  Castles  were  there  also :  Why 
not }  The  patronage  they  had  enioyed  at  home 
was  equally  due  to  them  abroad.  But  Oliver 
was  asBoredly  there,  engaged  in  the  atrocious 
occupation  at  what  he  was  so  skilful.  Such 
were  the  charges  of  the  petition.  It  complained 
tbftt  this  jndiciai  institutions  of  the  colony  gave 
no  adequate  securities  to  the  enjoyment  of 

KrsiMial  liberty  and  the  rights  of  property, 
lat  the  business  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, instead  of  an  open  bidding  A>r  the  supply 
of  the  rations  for  the  troops,  was  settled  by  a 
private  tender.    The  consequence  was,  that  ^ 
stivers  and  a  fraction  were  paid  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  GoYemor's  establishment   for   rations, 
which  the  petitioner  savs  he  would  have  gladly 
supplied  at  10  stivers.    He  confessed  that  to 
himself  and  his  colleagues  about  him  this  and 
the  fbllowing  charges  looked  and  savoured  too 
much  of  profit — they  had,  as  it  were,  too  lu- 
crative an  aspect.    The  next  charge  was  rela- 
tive to  the  eiehanfes  of  money,  wiiicb  were  ob- 
served to  run  peculiarly  in  favour  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's arrangements,    accordingly  as   his 
afiairs  required  &em.   Whether  he  had  to  draw 
or  to  remit,  he  was  sure  to  be  fortunate  with 
the  exchanges.    In  eases  of  appeal  to  his  Ex- 
cellency from  the  tribunals,  little  good  was  to 
be  expected,  according  to  the  petitioner,  from 
the  present  administration  of  that  court.    A 
Dntchnan  of  the  name  of  Dune  had  succeeded 
in  canses  wherein  he  was  appellant  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, **•  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  one  of 
hit  Excellency's  horses    for   10,000    dollars, 
which  died  after  payment,  and  before  delivery 
irom  the  etables.*'    He  wished  the  bouse  to 
consider  this  transactioo.    "^^n  thousand  dollars 
for  a  horse  1    Why  this  was  the  dearest  horse 
that  ever  was  known  since  the  horse  of  Troy ; 
and  it  ought  to  prove  as  fetal  either  to  the  pe- 
titioner or  the  €U>  vemor  as  the  contents  of  Chat  re- 
nowned vrooden  horse  did  to  the  people  of  Troy. 
There  was  something  pernliar  in  the  nature  of 
these  things,  which  required  ex  planation.     He 
did   not  think   the    Qovernor   capable  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  charges  generally  made 
against  him:  but  if  he  were  justly  tube  sus- 
.pecled  of  one  half  of  these — if  he  believed  there 
was  evidence  to  support  one  half, he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament  to  im- 
peach  him.    After  some  farther  remarks  on  the 
delay  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Cape  in  pre- 
senting their  report,  he  said  he  should  move, 
■in  the  first  place,  for  leave  to  bring  up  the 
petition. 

Mr.  W.  Horton  thought  that  the  learned 
gant.  had  not  treated  him  with  the  usual 
courtesy  in  not  informing  him  of  his  inten- 
tion to  present ,  Mr.  Bumett^s  petition.  He 
was  happy  that  he  chanced  to  be  present 
If  the  learned  gent  would  move  for  oAcial 
corratpondence  on  the  subject,  he' would  not 
^tliect  to  its  being  laid  on  tlie  table.    This  pe- 


tition contained  many  charges  whlck,  fit  can* 
men  with  other  charges  against  Lord  Somerset, 
were  matters  of  notoriety.     In  many  points  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the'  report  of 
the  commission,  before  answers  conld  be  made 
to  those  charges.     But  one  of  the  main  charges 
was  directed  against  the  Judicial   EstablUh- 
ments  of  the  colony.     Now  the  principal  ob- 
ject for  which  the  commission  was  constitated 
was  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  Dutch  Law 
at  present  prevailing  in  the  colony,  to  the  Eng- 
lish.   As  to  the  charge  respecting  the  commis- 
sariat, he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.    Un- 
doubtedly, it  deserved  inquiry.    As  to  that  re- 
specting the  rates  of  exchange,  measures  had 
recently  been  adopted  which  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  such  transactions,  if  any 
such  had  taken  place.     Of  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioner  on  the  suliject  he  did  not  believe 
one  word.    The  proposition  was  so  monstrona, 
that  on  a  prima  Jkde  view  he  had  instantly  re- 
jected It     With  regard  to  the  allegation  re- 
specting the  Dntchman  and  his  canse,  all  that 
appeared,  even  in  the  petition  itself,  was  a 
coincidence  between  an  act  of  the  Governor  in 
his  judicial  capacity,  and  the  act  in  his  private 
character  of  selling  a  horse.    Now  he  was  snre 
he  need  not  caition  the  house  against  giving 
ready  credence  to  such  reports  as  those,  whicS 
assigned  this  transaction  to  an  unworthy  mo- 
tive.   If  a  twentieth  part  of  the  cbai^^s  which 
had  been  preferred  against  Lord  Somerset  were 
true,  he  would  be   the   first  man  to  protest 
against  such   conduct,    and  was  quite  ready 
to  second  any  proportion  which  the  learned 
gent  might  make  upon  it     But  it  was  his 
bounden  duty,  in  justice  to  Lord  Somerset,  to 
say  that  there  was  evidence  which  in  his  mind 
went  to  prove,  that  there  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  conspiracy  existing  against  that  noble 
lord.  The  honse  should  pause  in  giving  credence 
to  petitions   urged  on  individual   suggestion 
against  persons  holding  high  and  responsible  si- 
tuations under  government,  and  within  the  re- 
gular control  of  parliament. 

Bir.  Brougham  said,  that  he  woild  take  an 
earl  V  opportunitv  of  putting  the  sincerity  of 
the  bon.  gent  to  the  test,  in  his  offer  to  produce 
tbe  correspondence.  Would  he,  to  begin  the 
experiment,  produce  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Rufane  Don  kin }  If,  after  this,  it  were  re- 
fused, he  should  know  what  to  think. 

Mr.  FFl  Horton  declared  that  he  was  ntferlj 
unconscious  of  any  correspondence  of  Sh*  Ru- 
fane Oonkin  being  in  his  office,  which  contained 
any  specific  charges  against  Lord  C.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  did  not  at  first 
believe  that  Government  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  correspondence.  The  hon.  gent, 
chose  to  qualify  what  he  had  said.  He  had 
only  spoken  of  the  correspondence  without 
saying  that  it  contained  aay  specific  charge. 
By  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gent  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  first  beliefl 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  present  debate  waa 
a  proof  of  the  bad  system  which  had  been  set 
up  for  the  government  of  this  colony.  For- 
merly, this  country  colonized  upon  a  diflerent 
plan  i  and  by  giving  better  institutions,  she  had 
established  one  colony,  tbe  power  of  which  was 
likely  to  transcend  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  world.  Latterly,  the  Government  seemed 
to  have  adopted  the  Spanish  principle  of  colo- 
nies ;  a  little  despotic  government  was  set  over 
each  of  tbeso.  He  suggested,  as  a  remedy  to 
tlieae  grievances,  the  establishment,  in  each 
colony,  of  a  representative  systeak    As  lonff 
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im  the  power  renalned  despotic— no  matter 
who  wet  ehM  govenior— it  was  not  in  human 
natere  that  it  should  continue  for  any  time 
withovt  aboses. 

Mti  Burnt  was  afraid  that  there  was  no  very 
welt^foannded  hope  of  teeing  any  report  from 
these  commissioBers.  He  had  seen  a  gentleman 
from  tbb  colony  very  recently,  who  had  assured 
him  that  there  was  nothing  there  hut  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power.    Any  one  obnoxious  to 
the    GoTermnent     authorities    was    removed 
withovt  difficnlty.    This  petitioner  was  banish- 
ed for  6ve  years,  merely  for  sending  in  a  me- 
mokiial.    Did  the  Ghivemor  send  home  any  copy 
of  ii,>or  hisowu  proceedings  upon  it?     What 
.groniids  did  he  give  for  his  own  sentence  ?  The 
hoB*  Sec.  would  find  that  the  same  opinions  per- 
vaded all  minds  in  the  colony.    The  10,000 
dollars  for  the  Governor's  horse  were  consi- 
dered there  as  a  most  nnquestionable  bribe  for 
the  settling  of  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chasor.    The  colonists  looked  upon  themselves 
.  as  Iwing  voder  a  cormpt  and  despotic  govem- 
memtr   He  had  entertained  some  hopes  of  Mr. 
Bigfcs  till  BOW :  recent  accounts  however  had 
almost  proved  to  him  that  they  were  ground- 
less.    Let  the  hon.  gent  look  well  to  it.    Pro- 
perty wovid  not  he  embarked  in  any  under- 
taking on  those  shores,  while  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  of  personal  liberty  were  so  much  at 
■Cake.   .He  (Mr.  Hume)  amnred  the  house  that 
he  advanced  what  he  had  otTered  upon  the  tes- 
tiasony  of  men  wliose  veracity  bad  never  been 
doiihted. 

Mr.  W.  Hortott  advised  the  hon.  member  to 
moi»e  for  svch  papers  as  he  thought  necessary, 
4^viog  the  customary  notice.  He  was  not  there 
to  stand  up  for  the  system  of  Dutch  and  Roman 
law,  which  he  admitted  to  be  bad.  But  the 
Government  had  taken  the  very  course  now 
prescribed.  It  had  not  hnly  appointed  com- 
missioners to  make  a  general  investigation,  but 
it  had  within^these  few  months,  of  its  own  free 
sMCioa,  directed  that  there  should  be  a  council 
appointed  to  act  with  the  Chief  Governor,  and 
thai  they  sheold  take  and  remit  minutes  of  their 
pfoccedings,  bringing  the  colony,  as  far  as  they 
conid,  into  conformity  with  the  system  of  In- 
dian Goverament. 

Mr.  £lljctf  said,  that  Government  ou|;ht  cer- 
tainly to  effect  a  revision  of  colonial  law. 
Most  of  the  colonies  were  governed  by  some 
€»ld  system  now  got  into  disuse  in  the  countries 
from  which  the  lavirs  were  derived.  In  the 
French  colonies  the  old  Bovrbon  law  prevailed, 
though  that  was  rejected  at  home  in  favour  of 
the  code  Napoleon.  And  now  upon  a  case  of 
any  complexity,  even  the  French  themselves 
ceald  net  agree  upon  the  proper  interpretation 
of  it.  Another  great  evil  in  matters  of  colo- 
nial law,  vras  t&  fluctuation  of  the  orders  in 
coanciL,  which  strangely  unsettled  it 

Mr.  Brmigkam  said,  that  if  instead  of  moving 
that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the  table,  he 
should  mof  e  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee, 
it  seemed  that  he  would  he  doing  that  which 
best  suited  the  views  of  all  parties.  Lord  C. 
SooMrsBt  ought  not  to  be  the  sport  and  victim  ^ 
of  charges  loosely  ventilated  in  that  house.  If 
these  dnrges  were  untrue,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  punish  the  authors  of  soeh  misstate- 
amnta. .  Lord  G.  Somerset  ought  to  challenge 
infestigAtsont  and  Government  ought  to  wish 
fix  it  If,  however,  the  hon.  gent,  opposite  ob- 
jected to  a  select  committee,  he  would  for  the 
pieaeat  content  himself  with  having  the  petition 
laid  en  ike  table,  and  printed. 


Mr.  Hume  put  a  question  respecting  Edwards, 
to  know  if  anv  measures  had  been  taken  is 
consequence  of  his  bauishment  from  the  colony 
to  which  he  was  sent. 

Mr.  FT.  Uorton  said,  that  by  subsequent  ac- 
counts it  appeared  that  Edwards  had  run 
away. 

Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice*  that  he  wonld  on 
Tuesday  next  move  to  refer  the  petition  1o  a 
select  committee. 


Wbonesdat,  JuiraSS.— -Mr.  Brvugkam  post- 

Soned  bis  motion  relative  to  the  petition  of  Mr. 
•ishop  Burnett  until  next  session.  Upon  con- 
sideration, he  thought  it  would  h<  very  onjwt 
to  open  charges  which,  from  the  probaUe  da- 
ration  of  this  session,  could  not  be  answered.* 

Mr.  Canning  said  that  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sent when  the  petition  was  presented ;  hot  be 
had  made  inquiries  since.  He  found  that  the  cir^ 
cumstances  had  been  referred  to  the  commiiH 
sioners  sent  out  to  the  Cape.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence had  also  been  forwarded  to  LordC.  So  • 
merset,  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  retan 
to  meet  the  charges  against  him.  But  whethci 
his  lordship  came^ome  or  not,  die  cemmisdoa- 
ers  would  prosecute  their  inquiry  at  tte  Capef 
and  until  some  return  were  made  from  tbem» 
no  opinion  could  be  fur^ied  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Brougham  admitted  that  it  would  be  w^ 
jusf  to  a«;ltate  this  subject  now,  when  tfiere  was 
no  clinnce  for  his  lordship  to  be  beard  in  hit 
justification  —  especially  under  the  circna^- 
stances  detailed  by  the  rt  hon.  geat 

Lord  £.  Somertet  seized  the  first  opportonity 
which  presented  itself  of  assuring  the  house, 
that  his  noble  relative  was  mostaazious  that 
his  whole  conduct,  and  the  measures  of  hia  gOi- 
vernment  should  be  submitted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  Parliament  The  rt  hon.  Sec.  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  had  said  that  there  were  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  inquire.  Undonbiedly  it 
would  be  the  first  object  of  his  noble  relative 
to  give  the  utmost  facilities  to  the  views  of  the 
commissioners.  The  sooner  the  investigation 
commenced,  the  sooner  would  his  noble  relative 
be  relieved  from  the  abuse  and  the  attacks 
which  were  poured  forth  upon  him.  The  libels 
which  were  uttered  both  here  and  at  the  Cape 
were  numerous  and  atrocious;  some  of  them 
were  so  inconsistent  with  themselves  that  they 
destroyed  their  own  credibility.  He  implored 
the  house  to  suspend  their  judgment  (hear, 
hear),  until  the  report  of  the  commissieners 
hsd  arrived.  If  hia  noble  relative  tbonght  that 
his  justification  should  need  il,  he  would,  with- 
out hesiution,  avail  himself  of  the  leave  of 
absence,  and  return  home. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  quiet  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  declared  that 
he  had  never  read  a  line  against  Lord  C.  So- 
merset, except  so  much  as  was  contained  in 
the  petition;  and  except  .that  petition,  and  a 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  before  the  Privy 
Council,  he  bad  never  heard  of  any  charge 
being  made  against  the  noble  lord. 

Tuesday,  July  5. — Mr.  Brougham  present- 
ed a  petition  from  Mr.  Bishop  Buroett,of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requesting  leave  to  retnrn 
to  the  Cape  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evi- 
dence before  the  contemplated  inquiry  to  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  Mr.  Burnett  had  been 
banished  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lord- 
C.  Somerset,  and  it  Was  necessary  uat  he 
should  return  thither  to  obtain  evidence  in  wp* 
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poH  of  hit  potitloD.    He  wiihed  to  know  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  W.  Hwtcn  taid,  (bat  it  would  be  neces- 
nry  for  the  petitioner  to  show  that  lie  really 
bad  cause  for  proceeding  again  to  the  Cape, 
BOtwithstandiilg  his  sentence. 

Oacemment  of  Ceylon. 

Wbdnbbdait,  Mat  18. — Mr.  Bwm  moYed 
for  a  copy  of  the  regulaticHi  of  tiie  goTemnient 
of  Ceylon,  dated  the  18tb  of  Jan.  1824,  for 
removnig  all  doubts  respecting  the  right  of  the 
GoTemor  of  the  island  to  arrest  and  detain  in 
custody  any  person  or  persons  for  the  same  }  a 
copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colombo,  of  the  same  date,  in  the  case  of 
««  The  King  ▼.  Jitkn  Jkmia  Rosier  ;"  and  for 
copies  of  all  correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  the  Oovemment  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  on  the  subject  of  the  same 
transaction.  The  ground  of  the  motion  was, 
that  Rosier  bad  been  illegally  arrested  at  Co- 
lombo, and,  moreover,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  that  arrest  wholly 
nullified  the  elfect  of  the  writ  of  Htiteat  Corptu 
in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Rosier  had  been  seised  on 
board  the  ship  Mladras^  which  touched  at  Co- 
lombo on  ber  way  from  Calcutta  to  England, 
and  detained  in  custody,  contrary  to  law,  until 
the  vessel  departed,  leaving  bim  a  prisoner. 

Mr.  W,  Horion  said,  that  Rosier  was  a  de- 
serter from  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  A.  Campbell,  had  power  io  detain  him. 
He  bad  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  papers  on  the  subject. 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Uble. 

Hindoo  Widow$. 

MoimAT,  JuNB  0r— Mr.  Hunu  said  that  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a  sub- 
ject wbicb,  be  regretted  to  say,  bad  not  been 
noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  tbe  session.  He 
alluded  to  the  Government  of  India  permitting 
tbe  practice  of  women  immolating  themselves 
on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbanda 
He  held  in  his  band  a  petition  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mem- 
ber to  give  bis  attention  to  tbe  subject  without 
very  anxiously  feeling  a  desire  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  so  revolting  a  practice.  He 
wished  to  know  when  the  bon.  member  for 
Weymouth  intended  to  bring  forward  tbe  sub- 

i'ect,  as  be  was  in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of 
Dformation  relating  to  it.  The  evil  was  of  a 
great  magnitude :  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal 
alone,  the  numben  of  immolations  were  as 
follow : — 

1817  -        -       707 

1818  -  -  889 
18S0  -  -  fi97 
1881        -       -        6S4 

It  was  surprising  that  tbe  greatest  number  of 
these  were  at  Calcutta,  where  the  religion  was 
the  purest.  This  practice,  be  could  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  was  not  enjoined  by,  or  con- 
sistent with  tbe  Hindoo  religion,  and  it  was 
tbe  opinion  of  tbe  best  informed  people  in  that 
country,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  this  in<p 
bumao  practice,  Without  exciting  commotion 
or  danger  of  any  sort* 

Mr.  K  Buxton  stated,  that  he  bad  refrained 
from  bringing  tMs  sul^ect  before   the  house, 


chiefly  on   account  of  the  Bunuew  warj'  ami 
the  topics  both  of  a  civil  and  millttfry  chamet^ 
which  bad  been  agitated  on  that  contineirf  wifBtB 
tbe  laM  two  years.    As  tbe  peculiar  feelings  to 
which  these  topics  bad  given  rise  bad  passed 
away,  he  proposed  in  the  first  Week  of  thfe 
neirt  session  to  bring  thl»  question  directly  be- 
fore the  bouse.    He  remarked,  that  from  the 
returns  already  made  in  five  years,  there  had 
been  in  the  province  of  Bengal  alone  8,400 
females  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands. 
The  real  amount  probably  went  fiu*  beyond  tbe 
returns.    He  had  been  assured  tbat  tbe  real 
numbers  would  be  more  like  10,000  than  SUNK), 
in  the  province  of  Bengal  alone.    He  feared 
tbat  tbe  conduct  of  government  bad  uninten- 
tionally promoted  this  wickedness.  The  police 
of  the  Indian  Government  were  required  to 
attend  tbe  burnings,  1>ut  tbey  wers  directed  not 
to  interfere*    This  was  construed  into  a  silent 
acqnieocenco  in  these  abominations.      No#, 
what  rendered  these   facts  tbe  more  melan- 
cboly  was,  tbat  the  practice  itself  was  not  ali- 
Bolutely   required   by    the   Hindoo   religion. 
Many  of  their  Pundits  had  written  expressly 
against  it.    Menu,  their  greatest  law  authority, 
merely  said,  timt  the  widow  must  be  prepared 
to  practise  austerities-^to  live  chaste,  retired, 
and  abstemiously,  of  else  she  ought  to  ascend 
the  Ameral  pile  of  ber  husband.      A  native 
author   had  described  the  descent  of  Albu- 
querone  on  tbe  territory  of  Goa,  and  added, 
that  Ms  countrymen  said  much  good  of  htm, 
because  be  put  a  stop  to  the-  burnings.    8ome 
of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  tbe  local 
magistrates  and  judgei  bad    recorded   tbeir 
opinions  tbat  tbe  practice  might  be  put  a  stop 
to  by  tbe  mere  will  of  the  British  Government, 
and  that  tbe  natives  would  be  highly  gratified 
with  the  change. 

Mr.  TrmU  said  tbat,  the  design  of  moving  for 
a  committee  in  tbe  next  session  bad  been  so 
directly  avowed,  tbat  he  baving  bad  consider* 
able  experience  in  this  matter,  from  a  long 
residence  in  India,  could  not  refrain  firom  giving' 
some  expression  to  hit  sentiments  on  this  occa- 
sion. His  mind  was  made  up — that  it  would 
be  highlv  dangerous  for  the  British  Government 
tainterflere  with  a  violent  hand  in  any  thing 
which  concerned  the  religious  ritee  of  the  Hin- 
doos. He  had  known  a  native  of  that  covntry, 
the  roost  enlightened  of  all  tbe  Asiatics  whom 
be  had  met  with,  who  was  sufllciently  convinced 
of  tbe  superiority  of  European  education  td 
make  bim  resolve  to  have  his  children  brought 
up  in  their  schools.  In  a  conversation  witb 
this  person  upon  these  burnings,  enlightened  an 
he  was,  and  well  inclined  to  Europeans  and 
their  manners,  be  justified  the  practice  and  said, 
"  Tbat  is  a  point  of  our  religion,  and  your  Go- 
vernment must  not  interfere  with  it." 

Mr.  Wytm  was  convinced  that  paifiament 
could  do  nothing  in  this  matter  with  any  pro- 
priety. They  could  not  make  laws  lor  so  vast 
a  continent  as  tbey  might  for  a  limited  terri- 
tory, inhabited  by  people  of  one  religion  and 
one  common  sentiment.  They  were  to  consider 
the  varieties  of  population  and  feelings,  and 
other  circumstances  which  must  belong  to  a 
country  measuring  2,000  miles  fVom  north  to 
south,  and  tbe  same  from  east  to  west;  The 
task  of  soppressiai  the  practice  musf  be  left 
to  tbe  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  aad 
the  directions  which  they  would  receive  on 
that  head  from  tbe  Board  of  Directors: 
Sir  C.  F^rkm  said,  tkat  when  Lord  Welleiley 
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wmn  in  ladla,  SO  jem  mgo,  ht  nif  bt,  had  he 
not  bees  restlrmliied,  have  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  at  a  hlow.  -He  bad  ihowD  bis  power 
hy  the  peremptory  soppreisioo  of  infanticide, 
which  was  at  BtonUy  defended  on  the  score  of 
flupenstitioB  as  the  practice  of  bumin;  widows. 
But  the  case  had  materially  altered.  Since 
then  religions  jealousies  had  been  awakened. 
A  formidable  church  estahlisimicnt  had  been 
erected  ;  shoals  of  missionaries  had  been  sent 
among  them,  and  their  feelings  had  been  wron  ght 
up  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  hostility.- 
Still  Government  would  do  well  to  chmpel  the 
DlrectorSt  and  through  them  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  interfere.  The  sacrifices  were  not 
▼oluntajy.r  In  every  case  they  were  the  effect 
of  persnaaions  from  the  Brahmins  mad  the  rela- 
tives  of  the  women.  The  miserable  victims 
would  he  happy  to  take  refuge  from  these  cruel 
suggestions  under  a  law  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture. Until  something  of  this  kind  were  done, 
it  wonld  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  local 
aoihorities  any  efficient  means  for  suppressing 
the  abominable  ritesL 

Sir  S,  Hjfde  Etut  was  convinced  not  only 
of  the  impolicy  of  interfering,  but  that  the 
sacrifices  themselves  were  condderably  in- 
creased by  the  repeated  diacumions  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  attributed  many  of  them  to  the 
growing  jealousy  of  the  natives,  and  the  shoals 
of  missionaries  who  had  mingled  with  them.  If 
these  men  merely  preached  the  Gospel,  he 
would  have  no  Objection  to  their  teachhigsi 
tbey  might  persuade  the  nnfortnnate  widows, 
in  ibe  language  of  the  apostle,  that  it  was  better 
to  marry  thmi  turn,  but  nothing  effectual  would 
be  done  by  parliamentary  inter rerence. 

Mr.  Monvf  referred  tiie  bouse  to  several 
insunces  in  the  reports,  wherein  local  magis- 
trates, intent  on^e  discbarge  of  their  duty,  had, 
by  mere  persuasion,  prevented  the  burnings. 
In  one  province  it  had  been  prohibited,  and  the 
natives  rested  satisfied ;  nor  were  they  knovm 
b  a  single  instance  to  have  songfat  an  opportu- 
nity of  eluding  that  regulation,  though  mty  had 
only  to  cross  a  river  and  enter  the  Mafaratta 
territory,  where  they  would  be  entirely  free 
from  it,  and  at  full  liberty  to  effect  their  cruel 
sacrifices. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

East  India  Judged  Bill. 

Fhioat,  Mat  l3.~On  the  motion  that  this 
bill  be  committed, 

Mr.  Bums  adverted  to  a  provision  which 
was  contained  in  the  fourdi  page  of  the  bill,  by 
which  the  recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
was  liable  to  be  removed  from  hb  situation,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  M^esty.  He  wished  to 
know,  why  the  person  appointed  to  the  recor- 
denhip  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  different 
from  other  judges,  who  held  their  appointment 
forlife? 

Mr.  Wyim  said,  the  provision  in  question 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  was  in  conformity  with 
the  act  or  charter,  under  which  a  recorder  had 
been  originally  appointed.  The  only  altera- 
tion in  the  present  bill,  was  an  enactment  by 
which  the  judges  were  paid  in  India  histead  of 
Britlsb  currency. 

Mr.  flamie  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a 
judge  who  was  removable  at  plearaie.  Such 
a  qrsteai  was  dangerous  as  affecting  the  inde- 
pendence of  judges.  Ths  house,  perhaps,  was 
■ot  awar^,  that  Indian  govemen  had  sone- 


tlifies  punished  even  jurors,  because  they  had 
done  their  doty.  If  a  judge  were  also  liable 
to  the  vuitation  of  power,  be  would  be  placed 
in  a  situatibn  where  he  might  find  it  beneficial 
to  his  interest  not  to  perform  his  duty.  It 
would  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  a  former  period 
Sir  H.  Gwillim  had  been  removed  from  Madras, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  him  and 
the  Government  The  system  of  intimidation 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  no  man  who 
differed  from  the  Government  could  hope  to 
escape  proscription.  Many  persons  had  been 
banished,  and  within  the  last  month  two  indigo 
planters  had  arrived  in  England,  having  been 
deported  from  India  without  notice  or  trial.  It 
became  the  duty  of  the  house  to  consider  whe- 
ther such  a  syntem  could  safely  be  allowed  to 
endure.  The  half-castes  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  on  juries,  and  yet  they  were  allowed  to  hold 
land  I  while  Englishmen  who  possessed  the 
former  privilege  were  wholly  precluded  from 
the  latter.  It  was  quite  necessary  that  some 
system  should  be  established  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges  in  India,  and  in- 
terposing the  protection  of  a  jury  between 
British  subjects  and  the  public  authorities. 

Mr.  Wynm  said,  that  the  judges  were  in  fact 
independent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  the  Crown.  He  admitted 
the  possibility  of  disputes  arising  between  the 
judges  and  the  governors,  but  even  in  such 
cases  the  difficulty,  almost  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  over  the  witnesses  Aecessary  for  in- 
vestigattng  them,  rendered  the  exercise  of  a 
discretionary  power  necessary.  He  wonld  be 
qplte  ready  to  give  his  attention  to  any  mea- 
sure which  should  propose  a  practicable  remedy 
to  tlm  existing  defects. 

Dr.  Pkittimore  said,  that  if  any  alteration 
were  necessary,  it  must  be  provided  for  by 
another  bill ;  but  that  now  under  discussion 
contemplated  notMng  but  a  change  in  the  j  udges' 
salaries. 

Mr.  jETiime  bad  no  objection  to  the  judges' 
salaries  being  raised,  but  he  complained  that 
the  most  important  interests  of  India  were  ne- 
glected^ while  such  paltry  considerations  as 
these  occupied  the  attention  of  the  house.  The 
hon.  gent,  read  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  from  India,  setting  forth  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  $  and  concluded  by  assert- 
ing that  it  was  ttnavoldably  necessary  to  re- 
strain without  delay  the  power  which  the  Go- 
vernment at  present  possessed  of  transporting 
any  individuals  who  mig:ht  become  obnoxious 
to  tliem. 

Mr.  Wyim  had  no  wish  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cnsslon,  hut  he  wonld  tell  the  hon.  gent  that 
the  judges  of  India  were  as  honourable  and 
independent  as  any  of  those  in  this  country.  The 
greatest  care  bad  been  taken  in  their  selection, 
And  in  their  subsequent  conduct  they  had  never 
shown  themselves  subservient  to  the  power  of 
the  governors.  The  power  of  deportation  was 
granted  by  the  last  charter,  and  when  it  should 
again  come  to  be  considered  by  the  honse,  it 
might  he  restrained  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
circumstances  might  authorize. 

Mr.  Hwme  had  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
judges  in  India,  but  they  ought  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  they  were  able.  He  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  temporary  judge  in  cases  of 
vacancy,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  provided 
in  case  of  vacancy  among  the  members  of 
conncil. 

Mr.  Wjfm  mm  leveni  .ol^ectloos  to  the  pro*' 
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poted  chuocCy  etpecSiUljr  (o  the  temporary  ap* 
pointmeiUof  a  barriiter  at  judgo,  wlio  muBt 
afterwards  descend  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  clause  empower- 
io;  the  authorities  of  India  to  transport  offenders 
to  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island,  or  any  other 
place  .to  which  they  mi^ht  at  preseot  be  sen- 
tenced, because  the  rlimate  of  that  island  was 
such  as  io  ensure  the  death  of  almost  any  Euro* 
pean  who  should  be  condemned  to  hard  labour 
there. 

Sir  C.  Forhti  proposed,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  should  he  raised  from  48,000  to 
60,000  rupees,  and  moved  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

Sir  C  CoU  seconded  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  the  late  loss  of  life  rendered 
It  necessary  to  offer  every  temptation  to  per- 
ions  qualified  to  fill  these  offices.  The  pro- 
posed alteration  amounted  to  not  mere  than 
2001.  per  annum,  and  he  Iberefote  thovght  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  adopt  it^ 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

On  the  clause  which  enacted,  **  that  one 
year*s  salary  should  be  given  to  the  family 
of  next  representative  of  a  judge  dying  in 
India,*' 

Sir  C.  ForhM  proposed,  that  if  a  j«dge  sbould 
die  on  his  passage  out,  his  next  representative 
should  be  entitled  to  a  full  year'a  salary. 

Mr.  Brougham  ap|iroved  of  the  amendment 
He  also  thought  that  judges  should  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  after  seven  years  service,  instead 
often  years,  as  was  the  practice  at  present. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  &€• 


MowDAT,  Jdnb  13.~The  order  of  the  day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Judges'  Salaries  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Hunu  said,  he  was  desirous  of  proposing 
a  clause  to  enable  natives  and  half-caatem  to 
serve  on  juries  in  the  presidencies  of  Maidras 
and  Bombay.  The  conrta-martial  in  India 
were  composed  solely  of  natives,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  thev  were  conducted  was  such  as 
to  give  the.  highest  satisfaction.  He  should 
follow  up  this  motion  with  other  clauses,  em- 
powering the  several  high  sheriffs  of  Calcatu, 
Madras,  Bombay,  &c.  to  summon  on  grand  and 
ppecial  juries,  according  to  their  several  qua- 
lifications, all  subjects  of  the  King  bom  within 
any  of  such  preudencies,  or  other  parts  of 
India  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  i 
and  also  to  make  foreigners  within  our  juris- 
diction, service,  or  protection,  in  India,  com- 
petent to  serve  on  juries  i  and  if  the  honse 
should  entertain  these  clauses,  he  would  finally 
move  another,  empowering  the  same  parties  to 
serve  as  jurors  on  civil  cases  in  India  (hear). 

On  the  first  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  Wynn  opposed  it  in  its  present  shape,  at 
the  same  time  concurring  in  the  principle  wUch 
recognized  the  eligibility  of  our  native  subjects 
in  India  to  serve  as  jurors  generally.  Bat  he 
did  not  think  that  to  enable  them  to  act  as 
jurors  in  civil  cases  would  be  an  arrangemeot 
which  would  operate  beneficially  for  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Indian  empire.  The  rt.  hoq.  gent, 
intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  the  subject, 
in  a  different  form,  before  parliament  in  an 
early  period  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  thought  that  the  clause  should 
not  be  brought  in  at  the  tail  of  the  session. 
That  there  should  be  some  intermediate  Judges 
between  the  JBuropeany  mi  India  and   their 


Indian  subjects,  between  those  who  eoflfBMDde4 
and  those  who  obeyed,  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
essential  consequence  to  the  welfare  aad  best 
interests  of  both  parties.  Bnt  he  should  ap- 
prehend that  the  mere  expresnon  of  a  strong 
opinion  to  this  effect  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent«  would 
answer  every  purpose  in  view. 

Mr.  TVont  observed,  that  if  the  hon.  member, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  fhim  the  rf» 
hon.  gent,  had  not  yet  given  up  his  intention  of 
moving  for  an  enquiry  into  the  adminlstraticm 
of  justice  in  India,  he  woald  recommend  him 
to  consult  a  very  able  book  on  that  subject,  by 
Mr.  Fullerton,  at  that  time  a  member  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mnnro's  council  at  Madras,  and  now 
Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island.  The 
hon.  gent  read  a  long  extract  from  the  work  in 
question,  tending  to  show  the  cumbersome  and 
on  wieldly  system  of  the  present  proceedings' 
in  the  native  courts.  If,  howeyor,  it  sbould 
not  be  the  intenlioa  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  to  persist  in  this  intention,  he  pledged 
himself,  should  be,  in  the  next  session,  have  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  boose,  and  itslioold  ap- 
pear that  the  rt.  hon*  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  was  not  inclined  to  originate  any  such 
proposition  as  he  had  promised  to  do  in  respec* 
of  Madras,  he  would  himself  sobasit  a  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  tho  inquiry  in  question, 
(hear). 

Mr.  Hume^  in  consequence  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  would  consider  whe* 
ther  he  would  not  bring  in  a  bill  hereafter,  and 
the  clause  was  withdrawn. 


LORDS,  Tui7U8i»AT,  JuxsSO.— The  Ear!  of 
Liverpool  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  J  edges* 
Salaries  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  jLoiiMiswii  objected  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  part  of  the  population  called 
half-cast  from  all  civil  duties,  a  practice  which 
he  thought  likely  to  be  attended  with  disagree- 
able consequenceflL  He  advised  the  extendinir 
to  juries  in  India  the  power  of  assessing 
damages  in  civil  cases:  and  he  also  suggested 
the  propriety  of  allowing  natives  to  sit  on  juries 
As  they  performed  every  kind  of  military  duty, 
he  thought  it  was  time  to  consider  how  Ult  it 
was  practicable  to  make  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  natives  discharge  civil  duties. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  noble  marquis  ceuld  not  then  be 
made  a  subject  of  consideration.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  had  no  reference  to  tho 
measure  before  their  lordships. 

The  bill  was  theo  read  a  third  time. 


Banishtneni  of  British  Subjects  from 

India. 

COMMONS,  Tbuusdat,  FBB.94.-r-Mr.  Hkmie 
rose  to  submit  a  motion  on  this  subject  It  was 
well  known  that  the  India  Conspany  had  the 
power  of  banishing  any  persoos  who  iaterfer^d 
with  the  trade  of  that  country.  This  power  con- 
tinued until  the  &S  (jeo.  III.  by  wUch  the  trado 
was  in  a  great  measure  thrown  open  to  alt  British 
subjects  trading  from  England.  If  he  understood 
this  act  rightly,  it  was  intended  to  give  a  vent  to 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  practice 
which  had  since  grown  up,  was,  he  thought,  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that  act  That  law 
declared  in  substance  that  no  man  was  to  bcT 
k«amved  by  the  niirs  firwak  or  whtei  «f  mf 
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Go?%tiHir  or  Preildeot  in  India,  and  that  biicJi 
removal  sbonld  only  be.  ordered  in  cases  where 
the  presence  of  ue  particular  individual  was 
likely  to  diatnrb  the  country.    Nearly  half  of 
those  at  present  trading  and  residing  in  India  had 
not  a  regular  licence  to  remain.  They  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  and  to  trade,  but  it  mattered 
not,  in  his  opinion,  whether  a  man  had  a  licence 
to  remain  or  not ;  if  he  were  settled  there,  it  was 
ni\)U8t,  and  against  the  spirit  of  the  act,  to  send 
him  awav.  Under  the  government  of  Mr.  Adam 
and  Lord  Amherst,  many  persons  who  had  been 
settled  In  India,  in  a  prosperous  trade,  had 
tbeir  prospects  entirely  ruined  by  being  sent  out 
of  the  country.    Many  of  those  persons  had 
been  long  settled  In  the  country  $  and  he  would 
contend  that  their  banishment  was  an  act  of 
ipreat  cmelty  and  ii\justice.     It  was  said  that 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  was  justified  by 
the  act  of  Parliament.  If  It  were,  he  maintained 
that  such  an  act  was  against  justice  and  policy. 
It  was  not  necessai^  for  his  purpose  to  detail 
acts  of  this  kind,  which  had  origmated  in  per- 
sonal feelincs  and  motives ;  but,  leaving  such 
cases  out  of  consideration,  be  would  assert  that 
the  effect  of  the  general  practice  was,  that  no 
person  in  any  of  the  presidencies  durst  express  his 
opinions,  if  those  opinions  should  be  hostile  to 
the  Government    Some  Governors  were,  he 
knew,  more  liberal  in  this  respect.     Lord  Has- 
tings, for  Instance,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  opinions  of  the 
European  population  in  India ;  and  though  the 
proceedings  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  Intftance 
were  not  quite  pleasing  to  the  Government  at 
tiome,  yet  it  riiowed  his  libera]  feeling  on  the 
fulgect.    The  conduct  of  Governor  Adam  and 
of   Lord  Amherst  in  this  respect  was  quite 
different.    They  had  sent  away  certain  indivi- 
duals for  the  expression  of  opinions  through  the 
aiedium  of  the  press,  and^  had  enacted  such 
leitrictions  on  the  press  in  j^eneral,  that  a  ge- 
neral gloom  was  cast  over  the  public  mind  in  d^t 
coontry ;  and  the  fear  of  deportation  was  so 
prevalent,  that  no  man  dared  express  his  real 
tentiments  upon  what    was   passing   In     the 
couniiy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were,  generally  speaking,  as 
ignorantof  what  was  passi^^g  in  India,  as  of  what 
was  done  In  Japan.     A  war  was  now  raging  in 
India,  and  yet  the  English  public  knew  scarcely 
any  thing  about  It.    The  effects  of  thb  system 
of  restriction  on  the  press  were  seen  in  the  de- 
portation of  Mr.  Bocfclngham  from  India,  and 
in  the  atrocious  conduct  pursued  towards  Mr. 
Amot.     After  snch  conduct,  the  persons  at 
present  connected  with  the  press  in  India  could 
•nlv  pursue  one  course :  if  they  wished  to  remain 
In  India,  they  must  remain  silent  on  all  subjects 
the  discussion  of  which  might  be  displeasing  to 
the  Government  there.   He  had  in  his  possession 
two  notes  sent  to  individuals  connected  with 
the  press  of  India,  cautioning  them  against  any 
notice  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in    generaL 
Such  a  system  was,  he  contended,  contrary  to 
tile  spirit  of  the  regulations  established  wheu 
the  courts  of  Calcutta  were  formed  in  1775. 
It  was  then  declared,  that  every  person  resident 
m  India  should  be  under  the  protection  of 
British  law.    In  the  recent  cases,  that  protec- 
tion had  been  wholly  withdrawn,  or  set  at  nought 
by  the  local  authorities.    It  had  been  lately  the 
imshion  to  say,  that  the  British  possessionn  in 
India  hui^  by  a  thread.  Thb  he  denied.   While 
we  maintained  an  army  of  250^000  men  in  that 


country,  it  was  fanponlble  thnt  we  should  Io«o 
our  possessions  there.  But  the  best  way  t» 
ensure  the  permanence  of  our  j)owcr,  would  be 
to  allow  the  exposure  of  delinquencies  by  the 
press.  If  that  were  prevented,  mischiefs  of  the 
most  serious  nature  would  ensue.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  *'*'  a  return,  showing  the  number 
of  British-bom  and  other  European  subjects 
removed  from  any  of  onr  presidencies  in  India 
by  order  of  the  local  governments,  or  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Company  here,  stating  the  cause  of 
snch  removal,  and  whether  it  had  been  attended 
with  personal  "arrest  or  Imprismiment)  and  If  so, 
for  what  period,  and  where,  and  whether  such 
arrest  had  been  followed  by  any  judicial  pro« 
ceeding ;  the  return  to  Include  the  names  of 
all  persons  so  banished  from  the  year  1784  up 
to  the  present  year." 

Mr.  Wjfim  said,  that  by  the  act  of  179S,  any 
man  resident  In  India  without  a  licence  was 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  which  he 
was  punishable  by  Une  and  imprisonment  $  and 
that  the  act  of  1814,  which  made  no  difference 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  offence,  only  gave  the 
authoriaes  leave  to  send  him  out  of   India 
without  subjecting  hfan  to  a  public  trial.     The 
hon.  member  bad  made  several   observatlona. 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  permission 
to  remain  in  India  was  granted  by  the  Gover* 
nor-general.     In  answer,  he  would  observe, 
that  the  act  provided,  that  if  the  Govemor-ge* 
neral  found  any  Individual  resident  In  Indki 
without  a  licence,  and  granted  him  permission 
to  remain  there,  he  should  state  in  his  das* 
patches  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  reason 
for  granting  such  permission.     This  was  the 
most  easy  and  natural  mode  of  proceeding  | 
for  it  would  be  very  hard   Indeed  upon  Uie 
Governor-general  to  call  apon  him  to  state  bis 
reasons  for  sending  an  individual  away.     The 
hon.  member  had  uso  said  that  no  person  could 
go  to  India  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  thereby  Lnsinttating  that  it 
was  matter  of  some  dilBcnlty  to  obtain  It.  The 
applications  which  had  been  made  for  such 
leave  since  1814,  were  90S ;  of  these  74S  had  met 
with  a  successful  Issue  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  41  with  the  same  from  the  Board 
of  Control :  so  that  In  the  whole  period  there 
had  not  been  more  than  179  refusals.    The  hon. 
member  had  found  fault  with  the  act,  because 
it  provided    that  a    man  without   a'  licence 
might  be  removed  bv  the  Govemor-geoerars 
power  alone.    Now,  he  could  Inform  the  hon. 
member,   that  no  man  could   he   removed  by 
the  power   of  the    Govemor-generaJ    alone, 
but   only  bv  the  Governor-general   In  coun- 
cil.    Therefore,  every  meml^r  of  the  conncil 
had  a  right  to  state  hu  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  removal,  and  thus  there  was 
some  control  upon  that  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  against  which  the  hon.  member  had  de» 
claimed  so  warmly.    He  was  ready  to  give  In 
substance  all    the  Information  for  which   the 
hon.  gent,  asked,  though  he  could  not  consent 
to  hb  vague  and  extensive  motion.     He  would 
therefore  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  *^  there 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  a  return  of  all 
persons  removed  from,  or  ordered  to  quit  In- 
dia, from  the  year  1784  to  the  present  time,  <m 
the  ground  of  their  being  found  in  India  with« 
out  a  licence ;  together  with  a  return  of  all  per- 
sons whose  licence  or  permission  to  remain  in 
India  had  been  revoked,  stating  the  special 
ground  of  each  revocation,  dlstingui^bing  the 
persons  who  had  licences  from  those  who  Imd 
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peeeifed  pemiMion  to  renuiiii,  stating  whether 
•vch  remoTal  had  been  preceded  by  any  per^ 
■onal  arrest  or  imprisonmeBt,  for  what  time 
aad  at  what  place  in  India,  or  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  any  judicial  proceed ui|^  in  India  or 
elfewhere." 

Mr.  Hwnc  submitted  to  the  amendment, 
though  he  said  it  would  by  no  means  fully  an- 
swer his  object.— The  amendment  was  then 
carried  without  a  division. 


Imprisonment  in  India, 

TossDAT  J  CUB  7. — Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he 
moved  two  years  ago,  for  returns  of  persons 
confined  by  the  several  governments  of  India, 
without  the  form  of  trial,  for  reasons  of  state 
policy,  or  other  pretences  of  the  like  nature. 
As  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  was 
in  all  countries  to  be  watched  jealously,  so 
there  were  reasons  which  made  it  particularly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  strict  limits  put 
to  its  exercise  in  India.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
tho  people^-their  distance  from  the  Supreme 
Government— every  thing  tended  to  create  ob- 
jections to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impri- 
sonment without  first  instituting  legal  pro- 
ceedings. In  a  former  debate,  the  rt.  Hon.  Sec. 
of  State  for  Foreign  AlTairs  had  been  under- 
stood to  express  a  wish  that  there  should  be  a 
law  passed  to  prevent  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Government  from  the  decisions  of  the  presidents 
In  C^ouncil.  lie  considered  that  this  observa- 
tion of  itself  greatly  aggravated  the  dangers  of 
abuse.  He  did  not  say  that  Europeans  had  often 
been  imprisoned  arbitrarily  {but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  many  natives,  of  high  caste,  must 
have  suffered  under  circumstances  of  hopeless- 
ness and  solitude,  to  think  upon  which  must  be 
appalling  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  At  all 
events,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  power  were 
requisite,  the  greatest  precautions  were  neces- 
sary for  its  controL  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  returns  of  *•*•  all  persons  imprisoned  by  the 
Goyemors  in  council  of  the  several  presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  without  the 
institution  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  without 
a  verdict  obtained  against  them  i  distinguishing 
the  number  in  each  government  in  each  year ; 
the  time,  place,  and  all  other  circumstances  of 
their  actual  imprisonment  i  the  causes  which 
induced  the  governments  thereto,  the  periods  of 
confinement,  and  the  age,  sex,  and  rank  of  the 
parties.*' 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  diat  the  returns  were  incom- 
plete for  Bengal,  which  vras  the  most  consi- 
derable presidencvt  though  for  the  others  they 
were  made  up.  He  agreed  in  the  principle  of 
the  hon.  gent,  that  the  power  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment ought  to  be  rarely  exercised,  and 
that  it  should  be  carefully  watched.  But  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  do  without  it  in  India. 
Individuals  might,  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged  occasionally  with 
the  natives,  and  other  political  circumstances 
of  a  threatening  nature,  be  subjected  to  re- 
■traint  or  actual  imprisonment  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  without  reference  to  their  guilt 
or  innocence.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib  were 
under  the  strict  obserration  of  Goyemment. 
He  conld  easily  conceive  reasons  which  would 
make  it  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain 
tlMlr  liberty,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  an  of- 
ftnco  which  cogUL  be  Imj^nted  to  then.    He 


had  no  objection  to  the  motion,  though  be  did 
not  believe  that  the  retoms  ^rt^nld  furnish  any 
good  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  resident 
governments. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  thon^t  that  it  would  be  more 
adviseable  for  his  hon.  friend  to  move  Ibr  co- 
pies of  the  memorials  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  forwarded  to  the  India  Hoase, 
by  persons  suff'ering  under  arbitrary  confine- 
ment.    He  was  afraid  that  it  was  too  common 
a  case  for  the  governments  there  to  keep  back 
memorials  from  the  directors,  while  the  par- 
ties were    languishing    in    hopeless    confine- 
ment.     One   case  he    knew  of.     The  Riyali 
of  Anginore  had  fallen   under  the     suspicion 
of   the    resident    government    for   no    other 
apparent  reason   but  that  he  was  iieloyed  by 
his  subjects.     His  aunt,  or  sitter,  more  sub- 
servient to  the  British  authorities,  was  put  fan 
his  place.    He  had  been  in  close  confinement 
15  years.    In  that  period  he  had  remitted  three 
memorials.     He  had  seen  the  copy  of  one  of 
them,  and  mentioned  it  to  a  director,  vvho  as- 
sured him  that  no  such  paper  had  reached  this 
country.     He  very  much  regretted  the   little 
attention  which  was  given  to  India  afialrs  in 
Parliament.      The  yery  mention  of  India,  it 
had  been  said  by  a  foreigner,  was  enough  to 
clear  the  house.    He  regretted  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  custom  of  bringing  forward  in  evety 
session    an  Indian  budget— a  practice  wiiich 
was  first  discontinued  when    Lord  Mulgrave 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Board  of  Connvl.     The 
temptations  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  arbitral^ 
power  would  be  much  fewer,  and  the  complaints 
of  grievances  would  gradually  cease  altoge- 
ther, because  parliament  would  find  remedies 
for  them  alL    He  remembered  what  die  rt.  boa. 
Sec.  for  Foreign  AlTairs  had  said  npon  those  ap- 
peals.     No    doubt,    considering    bow    many 
complaints  there  were  coming  firom  eveiy  part 
of  tbe  continent  against  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  the  rt.hon.  gent  on  going  out 
would  have  found  it  yery  convenient  to  carry  a 
law  in  his  pocket  to  prevent  them  for  the  future. 
'  Mr.  Cannhig  denied  the  sentiment  attributed, 
to  him  of  wisMng  to  stop  appeals  from  the  local 
to  the  Supreme  Government    So  far  was  that 
representation  from  being  trne,  that  It  was  in 
fair  interpretation,  the  reverse. — And  now  he 
recollected  the  fisct  upon  which  be  had  been  in- 
duced to  speak.    Certain  European  banVers 
having  made  loans  to  the  native  powers,  which 
were  expressly  against  the  law,  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Supreme  Government  to  interfere 
with  those  native  princes  to  get  back  the  Aioney 
lent    In  reference  to  these  desigim,  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  there  should  be  a  law  passed 
to  prevent  any  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Goyem 
ment,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  where  the 
original  transactions  had  been  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  law.    Nay,  more — he  would  now 
say  deliberately,  and  in  the  face  of  any  Bast 
India  loan  contractor  whatever,  that  all  the 
opprobrium,  all  the  scandal,  all  tte  shame  and 
reproach  which  fbll  upon  the  British  Govem- 
ment  in  the  minds  of  the  nadves  might  be  traced 
to  these  scandalous  and  unlawful  loan  transac- 
tions.   And  this  was  to  be  converted  into  an 
express  desire  to  deprive  the  natives  of  their 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Government  at  hone. 
Could  any  man  deny  that  the  effect  of  the 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  in  thb  business  f^ll  nothing  short 
of  absolute  command,  and  extortion  of  payiseat 
fbr  tltote  loans  which  wen  made  coatraty  to 
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l««P  I  Wm  iMit  hi*  pupoto,  Ibtrvfbre,  to 
Send  tie  mUivett  and  not  to  opprMs  them  ?  Ho 
•zpiBued  hU  rinceve  wlfh'tlurt  tlidsolboiiB  might 
BOTer  be  paid.  Ii^i»  voice  could  foach  any  of 
jdw .  aatf  ve  prlnees,  from  nvhom  a  «Uigle  -rupee 
was  owiiiK,  ^  would  cantioQ  hun  against  pay- 
ing it,  aadamoro'liim  that  he  waft  in  no  danger 
jpftithe  pffrnw^f  the  Supeeme  Government.^ 
fie  did  not  hao^  to  which  of  the  boiL  gentlemen 
hb  wmM  indehtnd  for  tide  oompiiment.  They 
ami  OB  dtflfeient-ftidee  of  the  houie  i  but  so  strong 
iras  ^ir  ideatity  of  fceliag,  if  not  of  person, 
4bskt^ij^y  titmwmiwe^  were  a  little  cenrounded 
by  M.  Une  hoik  yent  did  not  know  whether  he 
hiwswtf,  or  the  other  boa.  gent  had  the  paper  in 
bis|»oclbet.  1'hey  were  rery  like  two  gentlemen 
in  tiw  6jp«€*iterv  who  mere  so  closely  onlted, 
iftat  >they  woie  thought  tohaTe  botween  them 
4mly  one  opinion^  one  idea,  one  religion «  and 
«oehat. 

8ir  C'Farlst  said,  that  he  eonld  assnre  the-rt. 
Jbon-gaat.  Ihat  he  would  never  be  found  aaying 
•ana  thing  in  Us  absence  which  he  would  not  say 
to  UsibGe.  He  woold  wntaro  to  tell  the  rt.  hott. 
^sat.  thnt  widch.  hts  friends,  perhaps,  would  he 
alaw<4B.telllng  faim^-lhat  his  wit  was  often- mis- 
applied, and  ii\^red  the  canse  he  woald  tenre. 
fioihaA'Saidia  lim-pieseace  of  the  rt  hen.  gent 
•»  a  IbmnfioeaaaioB,  4hat  which  he  now  re- 
pamtoSi  thati  If  ■  the  rt  boo*  gent,  had  gone  ont 
«aiadiav  lib  would  have  fonad  it  very  coave- 
iw^ii  cousftwt^on  anriviag  there,  to  have 
whicb  ha  tMn  nroposed,  in 
An  Ho  the  debis  of  the  native 
,anl  the  aalawinl  chaiaeler  of  the  loana, 
.had  aothing>to  do  with  dmm.  He  had  never 
advaaeed  a  single  nipoe  (a  the  native  princes, 
md  nsost  iillely.4ieva»  abould.  The  rt.  hon. 
f8Bt.niiight  hava  spaMd  hie  ill*«empered  wishes, 
aad'tbe  thandflsingtoaoandnMBnerin  wUch-he 
anpmesed  them.   <t 

.  lin  Jraawsaid^  thnt  the  assertlonsof  the  rt 
hoB»  gent  weiw  as  oppositn  to  the  real  etate  of 
the  qaestiOBas  they  were  unwarrantable  In  the 
manaer  :af  adeancfaig.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
IWffrfai  after  a  member  had  disowned  particular 
Aat  sn«e  he  was  that  tM  Impree* 
I  xoneeyedto  Us  mind  was  that  which  hcs  had 
anptassfcd  la  the  hoase,  and  which  had  called 
film  the  observation  of  the  hon.  bart  opposite. 
The  motion  was  then  canriedb 
life  IImm§  had  already  called  the  atlentton 
of  padiuBBBt  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  that 
of  aalivaain  India  who  were  called  half 
to  serve  as  jurymen.  If  the  bouse 
only  allow  tlmse  memorials  from  the 
natives  to  vriilcb  be  had  referred  to 
be  pradnced,  it  would  thid  that  the  Court  of 
|>iMatiMnB.and4he.Govenunent  of  Calcutta  had 
dsae  aaery  thing  which  was  calculated  to  out- 
ruga  Bad .  distvem  the-  tbelings  of  the  Indian 
paopla..  Ha  now  begged  to  aiove  **  for  copies 
ef  ao^  ammosials^or  represensations  submitted 
to  M  .Gavenmeat  of  India*  by  the  lado- 
.BxitBBn  lespeating  their  petitioni  together 
with  .aoplee-  af  any  jpepresentatlnns  or  memo- 
rinla  to.flm  Governors  or  Governments  of  In^ 
loathing  Umir  pnesent  condition,  and  of  any 
pnceediagn  which  ooay.  have  been  had  thereon  i 
and  of  all  correspondoBCe  relative  thcsato, 
betweuB  the  Indian  Govomment  and  the  Court 
efOkactatn." 
JwCreov  to* 
.  Mr.  Anme  then  wM^  thnt  at  the  time  Lord 
was  in  India,  Us  lordsUp,  Ukhig  into 
the  MObrii^  of  tUt  hatf-caite. 


made  a  m1ni|te  In  council  authorising  their  no* 
mination  to  certain  local  appointments  In  diffe- 
rent parts  of  India.  This,  lilL6  many  other 
good  orders,  had  beon  rescinded  by  the  subse- 
quent government  He  moved,  **  that  tbere  be 
laid  before  this  house  copies  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hasting*s  minute  of  council  in  the  year  1817, 
respecting  the  appointment  of  I ndo- Britons  to 
certain  ofices  in  India,  and  of  any  proceedings 
or  correspondence  thereon.*' 

Mr.  Wynn  could  find  no  such  minute  as  the 
hon. gent,  referred  to  i  though  he  bad  discovered 
a  document  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  half- 
caste  Indians  had  been  employed  by  our  Go- 
vernment in  India.  If  the  boo.  gent,  could 
afford  him  any  information  In  the  matter,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  it :  but 
meanwUle  he  must  be  aware  that  other  matters 
were  frequently  mixed  up  with  minutes  of  this 
kind,  wUch  it  might  be  quite  improper  to  pub- 
lish In  this  incidental  form. 

Mr.  Hwne  could  not  imagine  wliat  objection 
eonld  lie  against  bis  motion.  If  there  were 
really  no  such  minute  In  existence,  the  relutn 
to  his  motion  woold  of  course  be  ail,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 

I^e  motion  was  not  preswd  further. 

Dr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Hums  n&ct  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  tha^case  of  Mr.  Bryce,  who  had  been 
appointed  clerk  to  the  stationary  committee  of 
the  Governor  in  Chief ;  and  In  respect  of  khom 
the  Presbytery  of  Scotland  were  now  discussing 
whether  any  Presbyterian  clei|;yman  could  law- 
fully hold  a  plurality  of  offices  of  any  sort 
Mr.-  Buoklngham  having  publiihed  some  remarks 
oB-tUsgenUeman*s  appointment  in  his  paper, 
wUch  was  widely  circulated  over  India,  was 
on  that  account  alone,  banished  from  India  i 
and  another  individual  for  a  similar  ofience  had 
been-  imprisoned,  whom  it  was  understood  tha^ 
Lord  Amherst  had  persisted  for  several  months 
in  keeping  in  confinement.  Now  Dr.  Bryce 
was  aa  acknowledged  writer  in  tbe  John  BtiU 
in  the  East-^the  John  BuU  of  India  (a  laugh) 
— m,  twin  brother  of  the  John  Bull  of  London. 
The  Presbytery  considered  that  it  was  not  for 
the  honour  of  the  Scotch  church  that  this  indi- 
vidual should  continue  a  member  of  their  body 
and  retain  this  olBce.  And  it  seemed  of  great 
consequence  that  the  house  and  the  country 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  tlm 
conduct  of  Mr.  Adam  and  Lord  Amherst  in  their 
gevemment  of  India,  as  displayed  in  single  acts 
of  this  kind,  as  more  general  Inquiry  was  denied. 
He  moved,  therefora,  *'  for  a  copy  of  the  mi- 
nute df  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  by 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  chaplain  to  the 
Scotch  church  at  Calcutta,  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the-  stationary  committee  |  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
in  that  office ;  and  copies  of  any  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  between  the 
Court  of  Directorft  and  the  Government  of 
tn<iia." 

Mr.  Wynn  conceived  that  the  hon.  gent  had 
fiiiled  in  laying  the  sll^test  ground  for  the  pro* 
doetion  of  thMe  papera.  Of  Dr.  Bryce*s  ap- 
pointment then  could  be  no  doubt }  it  was  as 
certainly  disapproved  by  Hit  Majesty 'sGoven- 
ment  in  England,  as  soon  as  it  was  known :  and 
in  conaequence«  ordere  had  been  dispatched  to 
India  diracting  it  to  be  revoked.  Some  delay 
had  intervened  in  the  exeeutioii  of  thoso  oidi«f| 
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and  GovenuDent  bera  wen  still  awaUlag  further 
iDformation  on  ihe  subject,  having  concurred  in 
the  directions  transmitted  for  cancelling  the  ap- 
pointment 

Mr.  Hume  contended  that  the  revocation  of 
the  appointment  was  no  valid  objection  to  his 
motion.  He  expected  to  discover  from  the 
papers  a  good  foundation  for  a  charge  of  mis- 
conduct, either  against  the  Government  of  India, 
or  some  individual  member  of  it. 

Mr.  Denman  cOuld  not  imagine  why  the 
Government  of  India  should  refuse  to  do  that 
which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  admitted  to  have  been 
proper,  and  which  was  an  order  prompted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  here.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  accede  to  his  hon.  friend's 
motion ;  and  his  hon.  fiiend  would  desert  his 
own  duty  if  he  failed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
liouse  upon  so  reasonable  a  proposition. 

Dr.  fhillimorc  objected  to  Mr.  Hnme*s  with- 
drawing bis  motion,  as  if  it  were  allowed  to  be 
withdrawn  it  would  be  re -produced  on  a  future 
day  ;  and  the  appointment  being  revoked,  the 
production  of  tbe  documents  was  useless. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division, 
and  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  8&7-NoeS}  74 — 
Higority  against  the  motion^  48. 

Burmese  War* 

TbBSDAT,  Marcb  29. — Mr«  nWrna  rose  to 
move  fsr  oertain  papers  relating  to  the  Burmese 
war.  file  islbrmation  of  which  the  house  was 
at  present  in  possession  on  that  subject  was  so 
scanty,  tiiat  it  would  not  enable  individujsls 
who  were  acquainted  with  India,  much  less 
those  who  were  not,  to  comd  to  any  conclusion 
upon  it.  He  was  aazlous  that  the  house,  when 
It  should  meet  again,  might  come  to  some  opi- 
nion as  to  the  causes  of  the  Burme^  war,  aiad 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 
He  did  not  intend  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it 
now  \  but  as  certain  documents  were  referred 
to  in  the  papers  already  printed,  ha  now  moved 
for  their  production.  It  was  stated  that  it 
would  appear  from  certain  documents  that  the 
Burmese  had  been  enc(oaching  on  our  frontiers 
near  Chittagong  ever  since  the  year  1888  or 
1883.  In  the  papers  now  before  parliament. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  island  of  Shahpooree 
belonged  ia  the  East  India  Company,  and  that 
the  Burmese  had  taken  possession  of  it.  That 
small  island  was  therefore  the  cause  of  the  war. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session oi  the  Burmese.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany now  said  it  was  their*s ;  he  wished,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  document  bv  which  it  was  made 
over  to  them.  His  next  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  Shahpooree  and  the  revenue  it 
produced.  That  object  might  perikaps  appear 
to  some  unnecessary,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be 
of  no  value  at  all.  Still  he  wished  the  point  to 
be  placed  before  the  house  in  an  authentic 
form.  The  fourth  return  for  which  he  moved 
-was  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Shah- 
pooree, and  from  what  period.  His  object  in 
moving  for  this  return,  was  to  show  that  we  had 
ao  troops  in  that  island  till  very  recently,  and 
that  we  were  the  aggressors  on  the  Burmese 
teiritory  in  sta^^^g  ^em  there. — Ordered. 

Indian  Army. 

/Trorsdat,  March  84. — Mr.  Hum*  rose  to 
move  for  the  copy  of  the  despatch  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  of  the  yoar  1819,  respecting  the 


organixRtlon  of  the  Indian  9tmj.  Ha  htgukhf 
observing,  that  nothing  was  more  desirable  in 
regard  to  the  Government  of  India,  than  diat  it 
should  not  lie  annoyed  by  the  improper  inter- 
ference t>f  Parliament,  or  an^  omer  body  at 
home.  The  authorities  of  this  country  were 
confessedly  so  little  calculated  to  manage  tha 
concerns  of  that  distant  and  extensive  Eimpiro, 
that  its  alTairs  were  necessarily  and  pridently 
left  to  the  administration  of  those  appolnled  to 
govern  in  India  by  the  Crown.  With  regard 
to  those  persons,  he  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  tuccession  of  wise  and  able  gover- 
nors, and  he  had  hoped  that  nnder  the  Mar^ 
Snis  of  Hastings,  who  had  shown  himself  one  of 
le  persons  best  qualified  for  the  station,  that 
the  prosperity  of  those  possessions  would  have 
reached  the  highest  pitcb.  He  had  expected 
that  the  liberal  system  of  European  politica, 
penetrating  these  distant  provinces,  would  have 
removed  the  shacUes  which  restrained  the  ra- 
sources  of  that  country.  He  entreated  the 
house  to  weigh  well  the  effect  of  good  or  had 
goveniment  upon  that  large  and  frnitfal  terri- 
tory,— to  consider  its  extent  and  resources,  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  powers  by  which  it  waa  ktM 
in  obedience  to  the  British.  A  military  force* 
only  88,000  Europeans,  held  an  extent  of  coun- 
try reaching  from  the  utmost  Indus  to  the 
Burmese  frontier — ^from  the  mountains  of  Tidhat 
to  the  southennost  point  of  Asia.  The  popala- 
lation  of  this  immense  tract,  amonnting  to  60  ar 
90  millioiis,  had  settled  down  in  peace  with  us. 
The  offices  of  Government  were  ably  filled — the 
civil  servants  in  good  understanding  with  each 
other.  Thb  state  of  things  continued  while  tlie 
Marquis  of  Hastings  remained  in  India,  and  for 
some  time  after  his  departure.  The  case  was 
very  different  ss  soon  as  Lord  Amherst  was 
sent  out  He  did.  not  blame  Lord  Amherst  for 
going,  but  he  blamed  those  who  sent  him  (hear). 
Nobody  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Govens- 
ment  of  India,  or  was  at  all  connected  with 
that  country,  could  conscientiously  declare  that 
he  thought  Lord  Amherst  a  proper  person  for 
such  a  situation,  however  amiable  his  lonUdp*s 
private  character — a  point  which  he  readily 
conceded  to  hon.  gents,  opposite.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  council. 
Lord  Amherst  might  possibly  be  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  i  but  in  a 
time  of  war,  when  numerous  and  skilful  enemies 
were  attacking  our  frontiers,he  was  vecy  incom* 
potent  to  the  post  (hear).  A  period  of  little  mere 
dian  two  years  had  sufiiGed  to  verify  the  fears 
of  many  who  conceived  Uiat  Lord  Amherst 
ought  never  to  have  been  sent  out  in  so  ardu- 
ous a  capacity.  The  country  had  been  plimged 
into  a  war  which  could  not  now  he  closed  with 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  die  East  India  Com- 

Kany.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  however, 
B  would  admit  Uiat  the  Burmese  war  was  jast 
and  proper,  and,  under  the  circumstances^  mo- 
avoidable.  But  then  came  another  question— 
bow  a  war  of  this  kind,  having  been  commenc- 
ed, ought  to  have  been  carried  on  andeontlnn- 
ed  (hear)  i  The  dedsration  of  the  Bntmsse 
war  was  unnecessary  and  precipitate,  even  if, 
on  more  reflection,  a  similar  step  had  been  delerw 
mined  on.  But  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  sliil 
less  defensible.  Eveiy  body  was  aware  that 
India  had  its  periodical  rainy  seasons,  dnrln^ 
the  prevalence  of  which  no  military  operations 
could,  with  propriety,  be  oommenced.  Thim 
was  a  fact  of  which  ne  spoke  Irom  his  own  ea^ 
psrisnce.    He  had  himself  been  in  camp  in  the 
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wd  l»  kamw  mU  tha  dlnttroM 
«fb€tiwUck  terviclb  at  tnch  times  prodsced 
•opoa  Bvn^MB  cooBtitotloiw.  In-arwetwaion, 
«at  of  an  fivropeui  force  of  10/)00  men,,  not 
man  thao  IMO  rewtkied  available.  It  had 
boon  the  ioTariablo  mlo  of  all  former  Go?er* 
poni  general  to  ondertake  no  war  during  such 
jenenns  Now,  seeing  that  Lord  Amherst  was 
^vetted  with  full  powers  to  act,  and  that  without 
control  firom  other  quarters,  hia  determination 
to  adTance  the  troops  upon  Rangoon,  at  such  a 

Criodt  must  rest  on  his  own  liead.    Our  troops 
d  Bade  repeated  attempts  to  bring  the  mam 
fierce  of  the  eoennr  into  action ;  but  in  these  at- 
tesspts  they  had  been  unsnccessfnl.    The  con- 
seonence  of  these  delays,  the  weadier,  and  their 
.fistlgves,  had  been  a  mortality  among  them,  so 
dreadful  in  its  amoont,  tliat   he  was  alssost 
aftmid  to. state  what  he  had  heard  npon  that 
subject  (hear,  hear).    Unhappily,  no  certain 
puMic  information  was  now  officially  commu- 
nicated in  such  cases  by  the  Oovemmtint  of 
India  I  and  the  press  in  that  country  not  being 
allowed  to  speak  out  on  political  subjects,  he 
c^nld  only  lesort  to  the  medium— possibly  a 
perverted  one— of  private  letters.    If  he  might 
spieak  npon  such  authority  as  that — ^if  iie  mi^t 
speak  fitMn  letters  written  liy  parties  actually 
on  the  spot*-he  fhonld  state  to  the  house,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  we  had  lost  by 
disease  and  casualties,  from  800  to  1000  out  of 
MMIOO  men  ClteacV  Taking  the  lowest  average, 
the  mortality  arising  from  these  causes,  and  firom 
tite  diseases  to  which  persons  not  accustomed 
'to  sadi  fatal  seasons  most  inevitably  be  exposed 
during  such  a  state  of  operations,  liad  certainly 
been  most  alannlng  and  extensive.    The  gene- 
ric reeult.of  the  campaign  had  excited  a  degree 
of  alann  over  Hindoostan,  such  as  had  scarcely 
ever  been  experienced  before.    It  had  never 
been  heard  of  before,  that  the  Bengal  native 
troops  refused  to  march  on  a  service  of  danger 
and  importance,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  ex- 
cept a  mutiny  that  occurred  among  these  troops 
in  1795,  in  tlm  new  appointment  ^  some  com- 
mandants of  corps — appointments  which  had 
never  since  been  renewed.    To  the  honour'  of 
the  native  troops,  instances  of  insubordination 
were  very  rare.    The  native  army  at  present 
stood  on  very  ticklish  ground  (a  lau^)    A 
severe  example  had  been  made  of  the  muti- 
neers among  them  i  and,  indeed,  it  iras  felt  by 
those  who  were  best  acqoalAted  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  It  had  been  much  more  severe  than  it 
oaght  to  have  been.    He  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
.wut  was  the  original  cause  of  the  late  mutinv 
at  Barrackpore— whether  some  misunderstand- 
iog.^nf  the.  orders  &[  the  Governor-general,  or 
some  difficulty  in  executing  them,  occasioned 
by  the  Burmese  war.    ^hen  he  hinted  at  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  he  wdnld  not  for 
one  SBoment  defend  the  recourse  of  the  parties 
to  arms  (hear).    However  grievous,  or  e«en 
just  their  complaints,  tiie  weuhre  of  India  re- 
i|nimd  the  immediate  suppression  of  their  mu- 
tiny.   Bnt  sfter  its  suppression,  the  Govem- 
amnt  might  have  had  time  to  inquire  into  Its 
detail  with  calmness  i  and  had  the  Governor- 
general,   or  his  Council,  been  competent  to 
^ir  offices,  the  nsatter  would  have  taken  a 
very  different  course  from  that  which  it  had 
dene.    Was  it  possible  that  in  any  country — 
but  in   India  of  all  others— any  government 
could,  under  circumstances  so  unfortunate,  re- 
sort to  a  measure  of  such  extraordinary  seve- 
slty«  M  to   confound  the  iapoccot  with  the 


guilty  '(hear)  ?  For  Ms  own  part,  ho  did  not 
know  of  any  Instance  in  the  annals  of  military 
punishment,  tliat  could  ftimish  a  parallel  to  that 
tnflitted  on  the  47th  native  regiment  (bear). 
When  the  three  officers  who  were  deputed  to  un- 
dertake that  difficult  duty,  had  exhausted  every 
eflbrt  to  repress  the  mutiny  of  the  corps;  and  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  they  called 
upon  all  those  who  were  true  to  the  dovem« 
ment,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  mutineers. 
Every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  regiment  left  the  ran  ks,and  returned 
with  the  three  persons  composing  the  deputatiMi 
(hear).  14  ow,  would  it  be  believed,  although 
the  statement  had  been  published  in  the  Calcutta 
Gasette,  that  the  Governor-general  bad  thereon 
issued  a  prorlanmtion,  In  which  he  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  the  mutiny  could  have  taken 
place  wiUiout  the  privity  of  die  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  $ 
and  tiut  therefore,  as  being  no  longer  worthy  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Government,  tney 
were  dismissed  firom  the  service' with  infuny 
(hear,  hear)  ?  Such  was  the  treatment  of  these 
gallant  men,  whose  fidelity,  instead  of  puidsb- 
ment,  should  have  met  with  reward  and  honour. 
It  was  after  their  dismissal  —  as  if  to  heap 
blunder  upon  blunder — that  Lord  Amherst 
added,  that  a  court  of  Inquiry  might  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  conduct  of  these  officers  (hear) 
— that  was,  after  tiiey  bad  been  already  punish* 
ed  and  degraded.  If  he  were  rightly  inrormed, 
the  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  an* 
nouncing  the  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  ^oii* 
eluded  by  stating,  that  if  it  should  appear,  on 
enquiry,  that  the  conduct  of  the  native  officers 
was  justified,  they  mi^^t  be  reinstated  in  their 
rank  (hear).  He  culled  upon  every  gentleman 
who  had  received  letters  from  sny  of  the  presi- 
dencies, to  declare  whether  people  In  all  parts 
of  India  were  not  agreed  that  Lord  Amherst 
was  the  most  incompetent  man  for  his  high 
office  that  could  have  been  selected.  It  had 
become  an  act  of  duty  on  tbe^  part  of  the  house 
to  inquire  whether  Government  at  home  bad 
yet  taken  any  measures  with  regard  to  this 
nobleman's  appointment  (hear,  fh>m  Mr.Wynn). 
He  was  glad  to  bear  that  cheer  from  the  rt.  hon« 
gent.,  winch  seemed  to  say  that  be  could  justify 
the  policy  of  late  pursued  in  Indie ;  he  was 
glad  that  matters  were  not  qi>ife  as  he  described 
them;  but  when  official  information  was  so 
studiously  concealed  in  India — when  facts  of 
this  grave  nature  only  now  and  then  crept  out« 
as  it  were,  it  was  no  wonder  that  some  cases 
were  magnified,  and  others  diminished,  through 
the  uncertainty  of  private  accounts.  In  Eng- 
land, therefore,  no  man  could  be  blamed  for 
possessing  but  imperfect  infonnation  on  Indian 
affairs.  Speaking  to  the  best  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  moft  say  that  the  discontents  which 
took  place  at  removing  the  troops  from  Calcutta 
to  the  south-east  part  of  the  frontier — th« 
grumbling  of  the  army,  in  short  (a  laugh)— 
might  have  sufficiently  informed  the  Governor- 
general  of  the  necessities  of  the  army,  and 
might  have  taught  him  the  duty  of  relieving 
them.  Formerly,  when  the  native  troops  passed 
our  Indian  fh>ntier,  they  were  paid  double  full 
batta;  but  that  allowance  had  been  subse- 
quently pared  down,  first  to  Luc  know,  then 
to  Cawnpore,  then  to  Benares,  and  so  on, 
until  it  was  reduced  to  mere  necessaries.  Por- 
haps  the  house  was  aware,  that  in  order  to  enable 
the  sepoys  to  move  their  baggage  and  their 
families  with  facility,  they  used  to  be  mccom^ 
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BM^lsd  iriili  tlM  mbcmurf  citfl*  on  eMjr 
tonnt.  They  bft4  Mlockt  and  cooUm  for  tUs 
purpose  I  the  Cact  »eiiif ,  tbat  for  every  eiiigle 
soldier  io  en  Indian  army  Ibere  were  about  ten 
foUowersi  which*  indeed,  was  io  some  eort 
ueceesary.  It  was  impossible  in  that  climate 
for  sepoys  or  any  other  troope  to  carry  behind 
them  the  same  quantity  of  baf  gage  tbat  soldiers 
carried  in  other  countries.  When  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  march  from  Bairackjpore,  npon 
the  sooth-east  frontier,  dividing  HIadooetan 
from  the  Burman  empire,  the  Govemmeot  at 
Calcutta  were  apprised  of  the  wants  of  the 
sepoys,  in  respect  to  these  necessary  and  ac- 
customed accommodationB.  But  Government 
|iad  purchased  up  every  sort  of  carriage  pre- 
viously i  and  if  even,  as  it  was  said,  the  aepoy 
regiments  had  each  of  tbem  6^000  rupees  for 
the  purchase  of  these  articles,  there  were  in 
fact  hardly  any  to  be  bcHight  (bear,  from  Mr. 
Wyqn).  io  little  did  the  rt.  hen.  gent  know 
about  India  (a  laugh),  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
willing  to  rest  liis  case  upon  the  fact  that  no 
carriiyses  were  to  be  bad  in  India,  even  for 
money,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Eaglisb 
frivil  functionaries,  a  statement  in  which  every 
person  acquainted  with  India  would  bear  him 
out.  Nothing  could  be  nmre  grievous  to  the 
sepoys,  than  die  withholding  such  assistance, 
^'ormerly  the  commander  of  marching  treeps 
used  to  send  to  the  kutwal,  or  bead  man  of  the 
village,  for  coolies -and  bnllocks;    but   tbb 

SracUce  liaving  been  found  to  be  oppressive, 
le  ^stem  was  very  property  altered,  and  die 
agenu  of  Government  now  provided  the  meant 
of  transport  The  neglect,  on  Lord  Amberst*i 
part,  to  secure  such  a  provision,  was  another 
argument  to  show  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
*«ants  of  an  Indian  army  (bear,  bear).  At  the 
time  of  the  Mahcatta  war«  so  different  a  feeling 
pervaded  tlie  native  troops,  from  that  which  had 
beeo  manifested  on  the  late  unhappy  occasion^ 
that  for  every  vacancy  In  the  forces,  they  had 
at  leaHt  fifty  candidatee  among  the  natives 
(hear,  bear) :  it  was  not  then  thon^t  necessary  to 
^nv.ite,  as  he  was  sorry  to  perceive  bad  been  the 
case  nnder  Lord  Amherst's  government,  by 
promues  and  rewards.  .  There  was  then  nothing 
like  desertion  heard  of.  but  the  greatest  eager* 
ness  to  scrye  was  testified  on  every  side.  It  was 
urged,  in  mitigation  of  the  severe  example 
lately  made,  that  only  eleven  out  of  sixty 
mutineera.  were  hanged :  but  were  the  house 
aware  of.  the  effect  that  so  ignominious  a  pa« 
nishipent  would  produce  on  the  native  troops? 
The  Bengal  infantry  was  composed  principally 
of  Brahmifis — men  of  as  high  and  delicate  a 
sense  of  honour  as  composed  the  ranks  of  any 
army.  Of  those,  who  escaped  the  gallows,  many 
were  exposed  in  chains  upon  the  public  roads  i 
ja  punishment  calculated  to  have  a  worse  effect 
qn  the  feelings  of  the  native  population  than 
any  other  that  could,  by  possibility,  have  been 
deviled.  To  clear  up  these  matters,  in  some 
degree,  be  wished  to  be  furnished  with  the  in- 
structions which  the  Cotfrt  of  Directors  sent  out 
to  Lord  Hastings,  u  1814  and  1815,  reipecting 
Ae  re-modelling  of  the  army.  Lord  Instings 
refrained  from  carrying  those  orders  into  effect  i 
but  he  appointed  a  committee  of  military  officera 
and  civilians  io  ia<|oire  into,  atad  report  npon, 
ever>  office  that  it  was  proposed  to  alter,  and 
every  allowance  that  was  to  be  regulated  anew. 
After  receiving  the  various  reports  in  1816- 
I81T,  Lord  Hastings  drew  up  Uiat  Important 
document  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  laid 


•n  the  tebW  bf  teibMna,  ttd  JliipitefcrtI  9tm 
EngUunL  His  liM^ip  tbarehi  irat  •Ifttetf'lAi 
ownoipindon on  the  adhgectof  the  inslMetloM 
of  the  Qoart  of  Dhrectorsi  he  then- availed 
hKDself  of  the  beat  ophiioMtbat  the  adlftay 
and  the  civil  serakes-iar  India  aibfdad,  uild^cem^ 
rladed  by  declaring  that  beeeuM  iotapet  apwi 
the  iniitnioilons  that  had  been  sent  out  tvbfas. 
The«nswer  fiom  the  Court  «if  Dtrectort,  which  be 
believed  waa  not  at  all  fai  aouformity  wkh  Ldri 
Hastiags^opinloiis, he  was  alsoattdoaatO'hBBpect. 
He  had  nndentood  that  Lord-  Ambent  want  oat 
determbied  t»  carry  Inio  -efbet  the  fHractaes^ 
ordarsi  wMck  wa»  itaelf.  a  ttrfking  proof  otf 
Lord  Anhersfa  oafitMss  fof  Mo  office  ifsrberir 
could  a  Gtfvemor^nerai  •  doiennine  btfon* 
hand,  what  was  fitting  to  be  daaeiornot?  Aa 
he  imderatiNHl>  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  bad 
not,  at  the  laat  advkses,  tewetoalfd  ita  in vettl- 
gatfons,  be  would  of  coarse  dispanse  with  so 
mnchof  Us  wrigbud  motion  as  waa  intended  to 
call  for  the  ndnnisa  of  thelrpr»ceedliigs9  bat 
as  be  coold  BOt  Imadae  'that  any  danger  te  oar 
empire  in  Indiay  osrqld  arise  ffoa  tbo  papers  ha 
wished  to  see,  be  shMiM  move  for  «*  a  copy  of  the 
militaiy  despatch,  trinsmittod  by  the  Marqaia 
of  HastingB  la  the  year  1819,  to  the  seeret 
commtttee  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  relative 
to  the  orgaaisatloa  and  i^lowanoesof  the  Bri- 
tish anny  in^  India  i  also  for  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directom  to  the  Go- 
vemment of  India;  dated  In*  19S3,  on  the  same 
subject  $  together  with  a  copy  of  anv  despatches 
fnntt  India,  in  reply  hereto,  statmg  hew  for 
such  orders  and  instructions  of  tbo  Court  of 
DirectMs  ^ad  been  carried  into  effect.*' 

Mr»  Wymf  concurred  in  thbifcbig  that  a 
very  largo  discretloa  mnst  be  left  to  the  Go- 
vemnent  to  India,  aa  to  exeeutiAg  any  ordera 
from  bMie. «  Ha  was  surprised  tbat  'the  smne 
prihciple  bad  not  remfoded  the  bon.  gent,  diat 
an  tndividoal  placed  in  a  sitnatlott  of  each 
diffioahv  an  the  Gi»venor<geaeiml,  •  and  anbed 
with  80  largo  a  discretion,' was  entMed  to  the 
confidence  of  his  country,  at  leatt  ^1  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  m^evtog  charges  agatest  Mm« 
Of  the  motiify  at  Barraokpore  he^  poasessed  no 
official  account ;  that  Which  he  had  vi^aa  written 
only  five  days  ^«r  the  mutiny  occurred, -taid 
before  the  Court  of  In^by  had  fiaished  its  in^ 
vestigationt.  Under  these  circumstances,  -it 
would  be  the  height  of  injastice  tolay  anyblfor- 
mation  on  the-  sebject  before  pariianiettf,  tHl 
Govermoant  ahosid  be  in  possession  of  mora 
ample  documents, -and  therebr  be  better  ena- 
bled te  meet  the  -calttinniotts  mlsrcpi  csentatbmt 
on  this  palnfal'  subject  which  had  been  circn-^ 
lated  in  private  letters  (hear,  hear).  No^  of 
the  papen  for  which  the  hon.  gent,  moved  coald 
throw  the  least  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
new  regulations  referred  to  were  not  likely  to 
produce  the  bad  efi^cts  apprehended  by  the 
hon.  gent.  On  the  cotltrary,  thev  were  likely 
to  remedy  many  serious  evfls  which  had  ex- 
isted, hitherto,  in  the  Indian  army.  Ho  dented' 
tbat  the  Indian  Government  had  manifested  in- 
attention to  the  complaints  of  the  sepoys.  In 
a  letter  written  by  die  connnander-ln>>cbief  la 
In<Ua,  It  watf  expressly  said,  **  that  some  die- 
satisfactidn  having  been  noticed  to  the  com* 
mander-ln-chief  as  prevailing  among  the 
sepoys,  in  censeaueaee  of  a  want  of  bullocks 
for  baggage,  an  immediate  Order  was  issued  to 
foniish  them  with  bullocks  $"  and  Sir  Edwanl 
Paget  ascertained,'  that  those  provided  for  Urn 
47th  regiment  were  actually  within  the  llnea  at 
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H^ragnttod  Ike  calarftsr  tlwC  entied  far  the 
dMnclion  of  «*  tti«rf<  llve»— IIN),  at  he  mwder- 
■toedf  aofl4SO  to  500^  u  haA  been  nentioned 
Ml  iwiTSftB  Wtten.'   •'fbe  diOevlty  of  errettin^ 
the  deilrvctioB  «t  the>miniieiit  frhen  the  oflcer 
vho  coiMientted  coald  hare  tidied  it,  nnvst  be 
ebrieiM,  wfcen  H  wm^  reoftlleeted  that  the  ar> 
tUlerj  wai  in  action  in  the  nidtt  ef  a  mnltitude. 
iha  to' the  execntion  ef  tiie  eleyen  ofl^ndere— 
the  nnaiher    to    be    cerrect-^what 
had  we-  of  impnfalo^ •  the-  decbiiw  of  the 
court  MaitfaJ  by  wiMte  lentenee  they  •aflered  ? 
Again,  lie  differed  from  the  houi  fent.  at  to  the 
pnnWHitnt  that  had  beeif  Unj^oied  on  tome  of 
the  fniiigr  paftieti    Thb  expotiire  in  chahit  wat 
■ore  talntaiy  Utth  nany  mmtafy  peoaltiet  that 
nnei«  bnt-too^oainion  kt  India.    With  retpect 
to  Lord  AahetM^' policy,  he  thought  it  mott 
aaiiir,  in  tiM4kbtence  of  any  poflitiTe  evidence, 
to  exeke  prejadlce  agaidtt  tiiat  nobleman.   He 
■iflM  have  had  Ttey  goodteatent  for  adopting 
thoM  meaanret  which  the  hen.  member  had  con- 
denmed.    The  lum.  member  had  argued  that 
the  war -was  iil-dmed.    Bat  flrere  the  Indian 
Govenmmnt aUowed  toteleet  thefar  time?    If 
proTooatfam   were   oflbfed,    the    Goremment 
matt  .prooeed  to  war.    In  the  pretent  cate, 
Lenl  Amhefm  proceeded  en-  the  bett  epinioni 
that-conid  be  bad  i  he  was  particularly  gnlded 
by  Urn  antlMiri^  of  a  mtvitoriont  officer,  Mijor 
Canning,  who  had  tince  follen  a  ▼Ictim  to  the 
cliBMto.    He  admitted  that  It  wolild  be  better 
if  war  conid  be  aToided.    llrfs  country  had 
alreaAf  deminiont  enough  In  India— more.  In- 
deed,   than  Could  w^l  ■  be  managed  (hear). 
Bat,  is  his  opinion.  Lord  Amherst  wat  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  dte  war  (hear,  hear).    On 
this  potot  he  ihonM  tay  notMng  mora,  at'  the 
hen.  member  had  stated  that  he  would  Introidnce 
the  sabmet  in  a  more  formal  thapei  when  it 
was  no  Moaght  befoi^  the  house,  he  should  be 
leadv  to  meet  all  the  argaments  which  the  hon. 
meibber  might  advance.    With  retpect  to  the 
abilities  of  Lord^Amhertt,  iiethongfat  the  hon. 
member  had  aaprsssbd  too  decided  an  opinion. 
When  he  was  sent  t>uty  the  Company's  tenito- 
ilea  were  fa  a  sflato••b^  profound  peace.    It 
whs  hoped  that  peace  m^ght -have  been  pre* 
serredf  and* Lord  Amhefst- eppeared  the  most 
ttkaly^persowwho  could- be'telectod  for  entor- 
Ing  the  'centfahanco  of  trsaqnilllty.    It  wat 
tmo,  that  darm^  the  admlnittration  of  Lord 
IlasHngs,  a  trarwith  the  Bometo  had  been 
prevented.    But  how?    By  sending  back  tte 
letter  of  the  Bui  mete  monarch,  declaring  that 
oar  GoTecnmenl  conceived  It- to' be  a  forget^. 
Such  a  plan  might  tucceed  once,  but  certainW 
Bora  second  time.    With  inspect  to  the  detti- 
tatioB  of  the  aative  officers  of  die  47th  tegi- 
neat  i  toe  opinion  of  every  penon  with  whom 
be  had  converted  on*  the  tubject  wat,  that  it 
wat  qnito  trnpomible  the  mutiny  conid  have 
been  carried  on  withoutthe  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive officers,  if  they  had  performed  their  duty. 
If  he  sUted  hH  own  opinion,  he  should  tay, 
that  the  native  officert  had  been  guilty  of  great 
ne^ct,  and  detorved  the  punithment  of  detti- 
totioB.     It  appeared  to  him  equally  necestary, 
that  Ihey  should  be  -dismitsed  under  the  pecu- 
liar dreamstances  of  the  cate,  at  It  would  have 
been,  Imd  they  taken  an  active  part  in  the  mu- 
tiny (hear).     The  hon.  member  had  adduced 
many  reasons  for  Ae  alleged  unpopularity  of 
Lerd  Amherst  i  but  fas  really  believed,  that  the 


drcamstonco  of  Lord  Amherst  faavfnr  plaesti' 
the  lady  of  a  commodore  above  the  ladles  of 
the  tenior  merchantt,  on  the  table  of  prece- 
dence, had  ezcifed  more  hatred,  jealouty,  and 
ill-feeling,  againtt  Lord  Amhertt,  than  any 
other  of  hit  acts  tince  he  became  Governor- 
general  (bear,  bear). 

Col,  Domes  condemned.  In  ttrong  terms, 
the  conduct  which  had  been  portned  towards 
the  native  officers.  He  bad  been  informed  by 
officert  who  had  terved  in  India,  tliat  a  braver, 
a  more  loyal,*  or  ^^  better  ditposed  set  of  men'' 
did  not  exitt,  toan  thote  who'  competed  our 
Indian  army  (hear).  He  trutted,  that  Ihit  bn- 
tinem  would  be  tifted  to  the-  bottom  at  toon  as 
freth  advicet  were  received^ 

Mr.  Frenumih  wet  attoniriied  at  the  language 
of  the  gallant  officer  who-  had  Just,  tat  down. 
At  a  military  man,  he  ought  to  tee  die  neces- 
sity of  at  once'  putting  down  a  -mutiny,  tinder 
any  cfarcumstances.  -  At  that 'very  mosMnt,  a 
military  inquiry  wat  'going  on  for  the-  tovetti- 
gatlon  of  the  cate.  Thit,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered a  very  unfit  period  -  for  the  ptomnlgation 
of  svch  ttstementt.  The  mutiiiy,%e  would  take 
leave  to  tay,  wat  not  put  down  by  force  until 
every  other  meant  had  been  resorted '  to.  This 
being  the  cate,  he  was  astonished  to  bear  any 
gentleman  blame  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  put  it  down,  beweTor  tevere  they 
might  seem  to  be.  He  contended,' however, 
that  the  teverity  was  not  exeetaive.  There  yras 
great  danger,  Oiat  disaflbctlon,  if  a  proper  ex- 
ample were  not  made,  would  spread  aroand. 
In  a  case  of  that  sort,  therefore,  no  time  was 
to  be  lost ;  no  opportunity  could  be  allowed 
for  a  lengthened  negotiation.  It  was  com- 
plained-, that  a  dreadful  fiuilUie  wat  opened 
on  the  mutineert,  who  were  deicribed  as  haying 
been  taken  by  sniprlte.  But  thn  wat  not  cor- 
rect. A  foil  opportunity  won  given  thein  to 
turrender,  and  when  they -despised  that  t#tfor, 
they  must  have  known  what  contequences 
would  entue.  He  denied  the  attertionof  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Hume),  that  the  mutiny  wat  bcca- 
lioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  any  allowancet  frcra 
die  native  troops.  In  the  de^)atch  of  November, 
188S,  not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject.  The 
directions  contained  in  that  despatch  applied  to 
Engllih  officert  I  and  in  that  arrangement- the 
principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Hastings  was 
adopted  generally.  On  some  of  the  points  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  marqnis,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors dllfored  -from  him )  some  of  them  were 
deferred,  but  the  general  principle  wat  adhered 
to.  The  great  ol^ect  of  the  dhvctlont  tent  out 
in  1829  wat  to  place  the  troopt  at  the  dMereat 
presldenciet  on  the  tame  foottag«  which,  though 
very  proper,  wat  a  difficult  tmdertaklngt  -  The 
allowancet  were  not  taken  from  any  officertt 
who  were  then  receiving  them,  but  were  nmdo 
to  apply  to  thoM  who  afterwardt  entered  the 
tervlce.  W  ith  retpect  to  the  altoretlon  of  batta, 
it  referred  to  the  removal  of  troops  from  different 
cantonments,  and  three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  alteration  wat  to  take  place. 
In  no  one  Inttance  had  any  remonttrances 
been  made  by  the  local  Governmenti  on  account 
of  thit  alteration)  and  therefore  the  mutiny 
could  not  be  traced  to  that  tource.  On  the 
whole  of  the  arrangement  of  1889,  the  Company 
effected  no  taving.  On  the  contrary,  they 
added  800,0001.  annually  to  their  expenses. 
He  conceived  that  tuch  ttatementa  as  had  been 
made  fai  the  houw  that  evening,  by  the  hos. 
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nenbcr  (Mr.  HiiaM)^  and  thoie  who  lopportod 
hiU  motion,  were  calculated  to  have  a  very  bad 
effect  on  (he  traoquillity  of  India  (bear). 
,  Col.  BaiUie' tnid,  that  the  Indian  army 
was  as  loyal  and  gallant  an  army  at  any  in  the 
world.  But  in  idl  armies,  difaffection  would 
•ometimet  appear.  He  recollected  that  SO 
'*  yearf  ago  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  a  regiment  of 
mose  troops,  which  was  commanded  by  one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  humane  officers  in  our 
service.  He,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  force ;  and  that  mutiny  was 
put  down  in  a  manner  fully  as  calamitous  as 
that  which  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  bad 
described.  The  15th  regiment  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  list  of  the  Company^s  force. 
Some  of  the  mutineers  were  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  ;  a  part  of  tfiem  were  capitally  punished ; 
and  many  others  were  punished,  m  degree 
according  to  their  guilt.  Some  of  them,  on 
express!^  their  contrition,  were  admitted  into 
the  service  again ;  and  the  same  result  might, 
perhaps,  occur  in  this  instance.  From  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  army  during  SO  years,  he 
believed  that  a  mutiny  could  not  be  brought  to 
a  head  in  that  army  without  the  knowled^  of 
the  native  officers  (hear)  i  and  therefore  he 
looked  upon  the  officers,  in.  this  instance,  to 
have  lieen  conniving,  at  least,  at  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  placed  under  them  (bear). 
The  native  officers  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood.  Many 
of  tiie  junior  officers  were  children  of  men  who 
had  served  30  or  40  years  in  the  Indian  army  i 
and  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  mutiny 
could  be  in  progress  without  their  knowing 
something  of  the  matter.  The  hon.  member -(Mr. 
Hume)  was  mistaken  when  he  asserted  tiiat 
a  great  proportion  of  the  native  troops  were 
Brahmins.  The  officers  consisted  of  Riypoots, 
and  men  of  other  high  caitea^  but  there  were 
very  few  Brahmins  amongst  tlieuL  The  infor- 
mation which  had  reached  this  country,  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  who  had  beer  cut  off,  was 
not  to  be  depended  on.  It  was  exceedingly 
contradictory.  He  had  received  three  or  four 
letters  from  India,  in  one  of  which  th*e  number 
of  men  killed  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny 
was  stated  to  be  580,  in  another  470,  in  a  third, 
300,  and  in  a  fourth,  ISO.  As  to  the  Governor- 
general,  they  ought  to  know  something  more 
about  his  conduct  before  they  stigmatised  his 
character  or  his  measures.     . 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  he  should  treat  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  he  had 
made  in  the  table  of  precedence,  he  gave  him 
credit  for  his  conduct,  .as  he  did  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  «f  Control,  who,  he  believed, 
had  supported  him  in  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
precedence  to  the  Lady  of  Commodore  Hayes. 
With  respect  to  the  mutiny,  how,  he  would  ask, 
had  it  originated  ?  The  troops  were  ordered, 
at  a  day*s  notice,  to  march  from  Muttra  to  Bar- 
rackpore,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  to  join  the 
British  army  (hear).  He  knew  this  from  a  letter 
which  was  written  before  the  mutiny  broke  out 
This  march  was  ordered  in  the  monsoon  season 
-—an  unhealthy  period  of  the  year.  Thev  were 
ordered  to  fall  into  the  ranks  with  their  arms 
and  accoutrements:  their  knapsacks,  in  parti- 
cular, were  directed  to  be  fastened  on.  They 
declined  this  They  said,  **  We  are  not 
coolies;  we  will  not  degrade  ourselves  by 
carrying  our  cooking  utensils  on  our  backs.  * 
it  was  this  cireumstaiice  which  gave  rise  lo  die 


ill-ibeliog  amoi^t  the  trMM,  which  at  Inat 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  If  the  public  pi^esi 
in  India  had  been  at  all  free,  this  event  would 
not  have  happened  (hear).  He  was  not  prepaivd 
to  say  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  me  press 
there,  would,  under  existing  circiimstances,  bo 
proper.  But  he  certainly  did  wish  it  to  bo 
redeemed  from  its  present  stata,  which  was  «na 
of  slavish  degradation  (hear).  He  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  (a  laugh)  on  tlie  present 
state  of  India,  part  of  which  be  would  read  to 
the  house.  -  His  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Home)  bod. 
It  appeared,  received  letters  from  civil,  mili- 
tary, medical,  and  commercial  characters,  oa 
this  subject!  but  the  letter  he  was  aboat  to 
read,  and  it  was  a  very  sensible  one,  was  frosa 
the  lady  of  a  gallant  officer,  who  was  with  the 
armv  at  Rangoon.  The  writer  said-^"  Lord 
Amherst  must  have  enough  on  his  mind  at  this 
moment  (a  laugh).  Certainly  it  is  a  most  ner-> 
vous  and  critical  time  for  every  one  of  as  (a 
laugh).  The  public  printa  will  bava  told  yoa  of 
the  mutiny  at  Banackpore  before  you  receive 
Ibis.  The  47th  regiment  has  been  strack  off 
the  army-list  in  consequence.  The  artillery 
and  two  European  regiments  were  brought  oot 
against  the  mutineers ;  and  it  is  hoped  Sat  Sir 
E.  Paget*s  decided  conduct  will  have  a  good 
effect  Yet  the  feeling  of  discontent  is  appre- 
hended to  have  qiread  widely  through  the  native 
troops ;  and  there  is  no  Imowing  wl^ther  it  OMiy 
not  show  itself  somewhere  else,  where  there  are 
no  European  troops  to  put  it  down"  (hear, 
hear).  The  letter  went  on  to  complain  of  that 
economy  which  had  curtailed  Uie  native  troops 
of  their  accustomed  allowances.  He  cope orred 
with  the  gallant  ofl^cer  (Col.  Davles)  that 
the  mutineers  ought  not  to  have  been  pursned 
after  they  had  taken  to. flight  Tlie'artiUefy 
might  be  necessary ;  but  the  pursuit  waa  .cruel, 
and  needless.  The  hon.  hart  sat  down  by 
declaring,  that  at  no  former  period  had  Indiia 
been  in  so  perilous  a  situation  as  at  present. 
Lord  Amherst^s  friends  could  not  da  him  % 
greater  kindness  than  by  soiicitii^  his  recal » 
nor  could  the  house  do  the  country  a  greater 
service  than  by  assenting  to  it 

The  C/UMcdlor  •/  tte  Es€ke§utr  said,  that  th» 
present  debate  haid  led  to  some  extraordhMry 
assertions  with  respect  to  public  officers.  Tho 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  or  Sir  Edward  Paget 
had  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  motion*.  The  asetion 
was  for  a  military  despatch — not  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget—not  of  the  year  1884-hm  i  but  a  miU- 
taiy  despatch  of  the  Marquia  of  Hastings  in  the 
year  1819.  With  some  ingenuity, but  very  iittio 
fairness,  the  hon.  member  thought  he  had  con- 
nected his  attack  upon  Lord  Aijnherst  with  this 
despatch.  It  was  a  docoment  whkh  referred 
to  the  allowances  of  die  Bengal  anny  at  the 
date.  But  the  hon.  member  forgot,  or  perhaps 
was  not  aware,  that  the  paper  did  not  bring  hia 
observations  within  the  record ;  for  it  concerned 
allowances  of  the  European  officers  <»aly* 
When  hon.  gentlemen  impugned  the  conduct  of^ 
such  men  as  Lord  Amherst,  it  waa  surprising 
they  had  not  courage  to  call  upon  the  houoe  for 
a  vote,  instead  of  throwing  out  Charges,  in  a 
way  which  precluded  the  possibility  of.  their 
being  answered  (hear,  hear).  How  could  Lord 
Amherst  or  Sir  Edward  Paget  defend  tbemselToa 
against  attacks  like  those?  For  his  part  bo 
knew  Lord  Amherst  personally  i  but  he  would 
not,  on  such  an  occasion,  utter  one  word  in  Ua 
defence  (hear,  hear).  He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  j  list  to  Lr'  d  Amherst  or  to  Sir  Edward 
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Pa|et  to  attempt  to  tniwer  tbem  (hear,  hear). 

Lm  Ato  hon.  medaber  (Mr.  Hume)  call  on  the 
for  censure,  and  fcoth  the  Individuals 
be   attacked  would  find  abundance  of 

defcMders,  and  ef  able  onesi  but  unless  be  could 

comect  bis  recent  observations  with  the  des- 

Ctch  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1819-^and^ 
defied  him  to  do  it— he  had  treated  Lord" 
AmlRVst  nn&irly 

Mr.  Antell  said,  that  widi  regard  fo  the 
Burmese  war,  upon  which  many  observations 
had  been  made,  all  the  papers  were  already 
npon  the  table.  As  to  the  late  mutiny,  a  court 
of  inquiry  was  sitting  upon  the  circumstances 
cminected  With  it;  and  ne  trusted,  that  until 
that  cmirt  reported,  the  house  would  suspend  its 
opinion. 

Mr.  Wtnre  was  surprised  at  the  charge 
against  his  hon.  friend  ^Mr.  Hume)  of  sliding 
into  discussions  on  the  general  alTairs  of  India, 
en  tile  present  occasion.  Nothing  was  more 
vsaal  in  that  house  than  the  introduction  of 
matter  collateral  with  the  subject  of  the  mo- 
tion. Here,  however,  the  discussion  complain- 
ed of  was  intimately  connected  with  the  papers 
moved  for,  and  he  was  only  astonished  that  so 
many  weeks  of  die  session  had  elapsed  before 
the  subject  was  brought  forward.  With  regard 
to  fbe  state  of  India  he  agreed  with  his  ban. 
Mend  and  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  replied.  If  he  had  brought  for- 
vrafd  a  specific  motion  against  Lord  Amherst, 
hon.  gents,  would  have  said  "  Give  us  the  of- 
ficial documents  before  you  ask  us  to  condemn 
him.*'  Now  that  he  called  for  the  oflicial  docu- 
ments, he  was  told  that  they  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, l>ecause  they  were  wanted  as  ground  of  at- 
tark  agminsf  an  individual  who  was  not  present 
to  defend  himself.  They  were  already  in  pos- 
semion  of  a  few  meagre  details,  and  why  were 
they  refbsed  a  full  duclosure  if  there  were  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Government  to  meet 
die  question  ?  He  held  in  his  band  a  Gasetto, 
primed  under  the  authority  of  the  Government 
•f  India,  out  of  which  he  could  condemn  them 
upon  their  ovm  shewing.  He  had  also  a  circular 
addresKd  lo  the  editors  of  newspapers,  desiring 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  not  to 
notice  the  conduct  of  the  47th  regiment.  He 
had  done  bis  duty  In  bringing  the  question  be- 
fore the  bouse  \  It  might  have  been  done  in  a 
better  manner,  but  It  was  his  duty,  and  he  had 
heard  no  valid  reason  for  opposmg  the  measure. 

The  house  divided— For  the  resoludon,  15— 
Agmioat  it,  58— Majority,  43. 

Dcccan  Prize  Money. 

TonoAT,  JviiB  98. — Mr.  Hwnu  presented  a 
pedtlon  fn>m  Col.  FItz-Simon,  complaining  of 
delay  In  the  dlstributWn'  of  the  Oeccan  prize- 
money,  and  praying  for  Inquiry.  It  set  forth: 
That  Col.  FItz-Simon  was  an  oflicer  in  the 
Deccan  army,  during  the  war  against  the  Pin- 
darrees  and  the  Mahratta  princes.  In  1817  ond 
1618 :  That,  In  the  course  of  the  snccessfal 
operations  of  that  war,  great  booty  was  cap- 
tared  from  the  enemy :  That,  in  1821,  after  the 
Hose  of  bostUities,  certain  officers  were  ap- 
pehited  by  Sir  Thos.  Hislop,  the  commander  in 
dklef;  to  ascertain  and 'enforce  the  claims  of  the 
army  upon  this  booty :  That,  after  along  litiga- 
tiott  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
amrr,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  recommended 
to  the  Crown  that  the  booty  (with  a  certain  ex- 
ceptkm)  should  «'  b^ong  to  the  divbions  of  the 


Deccan  army  engaged  In  the  respective  opei 
tions  in  which  it  was  captured:"  That  the  Duke 
of  l¥ellington  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Arbuthnot  were  appointed  trustees  for  its  dis- 
tribution— which  had  not  y^i  been  made :  That 
the  trustees  had  refused  all  communication  with 
the  general  prize -agent  and  law^«gent  of  the 
ann^  in  England)  since^Oct..  188S ;  which,  in 
coig unction  with  certain  reports  relative  to  ai^ 
rangements  having  been  entered  into  that  the 
army  should  receive  from  the  Directors,  in  com- 
pensation of  their  claims  (admitted,  as  petition^ 
ers  had  heard,  to  have  been  realized  to  the 
amount  of  700,0001.)  a  sum  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  them ;  and,  from  the  consideration  that 
no  just  distribution  could  be  efiected  without  a 
free  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
with  the  army-agents,  owing  to  the  great  va- 
riety in  the  claims  of  the  captors,  had  produced 
a  deep  alarm  in  the  claimants :  Tliat  the  delays 
which  had  already  occurred,  had  proved  most 
iigurious  to  many  of  the  claimants,  and  more 
especially  to  such  as  had  since  become  widovrs 
and  orphans,  under  circumstances  frequently  of 
much  distrefM :  \Vlierefbre,  dec. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained 
some  circumstances  which  excepted  this  booty 
from  the  general  law  of  prize.  An  appeal  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  in  conseouence 
become  necessary;  the  prize-money  naving 
vested  in  the  Crown,  although  ordered  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  captors.  This  appeal 
had  produced  delay,  beyond  the  usual  time. 
The  rt.  hon.  gent,  eulogized  the  assiduity  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbathnot,  to 
whom  the  Treasury  had  referred  the  bosineA, 
and  who  had  undertaken  it  gratuitously,  with- 
out any  other  interest  in  the  imue  than  that  of 
doing  justice  to  the  parties.  If  such  charges 
were  attended  to,  it  would  not  be  easy  in  fu- 
ture to  find  gentlemen  willing  to  undertake  a 
Hioiii'ar  task.  It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  June 
that  the  parties  interested  in  the  pronerty  had 
furnished  the  list  of  claimants,  upon  which  alone 
any  distiibution  could  take  place.  « 

Dr.   Lushington  said  that  there  had  never 
been  an  instance  in  which  the  distribution  of 
prize-money  had  been  so  conducted.  No  sooner 
were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  ArbutL- 
not  appointed  trustees,  than  they  took  the  steps 
best  calculated  to  cause  delay.    In  all  other 
cases,  trustees  of  prize-money  had  kept  up  con- 
stant communication  with  the  claimants.   The^ 
had  no  right  to  decline  it  in  this  case.    The 
parties  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
contempt  and  disregard  shown  to  them  bv  the 
Duke,  whose  conduct,  especially  in  a  letter 
sent  by  him,  in  answer,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
one  of  the  chief  claimants,  was  contrary  to  all 
rule  and  precedent.    That  lettei^  the  learned 
gent  observed,  was  an  insult  to  the  parties. 
He   knew  the  facU  nf  this  case,  having  advis- 
ed professionally  on  the  business.    He  put  it  to 
ministers  if  there  were  not  at  one  time  an  inten-* 
(ion  of  appointing  the  son  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  as 
agent ;  and  if  that  intention  had  not  been  laid 
aside  on  discovery  of  the  young  gentleman*s 
legal  incapacity  to  discharge  that  duty  ?--He 
trusted  the  house  would  inquire  Into  the  business. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regretted  that 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  absent  from  bis  place,  by 
reason  of  indisposition  $    he  would  otherwise 
have  explained  satisfactorily  all  the  topics  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made.   The  son  of  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  was  never  appointed  an  agent  in  this 
case.  The  trustees  were  empowered  to  appoint 
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ao  agentt  ^aA  at  one  tbnei  Mr.  Arimthoot  had  In- 
tasAftd  ft>  appoim  hb  Mn ;  bat  tbe  appointmeat 
aevar  took  place.  It  waft  uiywt  to  impute  any 
Ihiag'to  Mr,  Arbiitluiec  for  havini:  once  enter- 
tained Ikat  intention. 

Dr.  lAuUmgtm  had  not  uttered  a  single  word 
whidb  be  did  not  belioTe  to  be  true.  The  rt. 
Iwn.  i^ent.  waft  quite  mifttaken  abont  the  right  of 
the  triffttees  to  name  their  agent.  The  appoint- 
m^nl/of  an  ngoBt  in  ftueh  a  case  was  regulated 
by  'act  of  parliaaient,  and  the  party  appointed 
■itttt  answer  the  requhattons  of  the  act. 
.  The  AUanujf'QwMrai  contradicted  the  learn- 
ed member'ft  statement  The  property  was 
originally  in  the  OTawn,and  boing  relinqaished 
in  &vonr  of  the  arssy,  the  Crown  had  nndoubt- 
•diy  the  tiglit  of  appointing  itft  own  ofBcerft  for 
distfibutlng  it.  The  delay  waft  owing  to  no 
isnlf  on  w  part  of  the  trustees,  but  to  the 
complexity  of  the  butinesa 

Mr.  Aiinft  thought  it  strange  that  the  trustees 
ihoald  have  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
agents  for  the  captors.  He  should  move,  in  the 
course  ^  the  day  or  to-morrow, '  for  accounts 
of  the  different  smns  paid  into  the  treasury  on 
lUft  acconnt,  in  order  to  see  wliere  the  pro- 
perty waSf  and  to.  ascertain  its  total  amount 
•   "ne  petitiim  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Friday,  Jolt  I.— -Col.  lAuHdngttm  presented 
a  petition  from  four  officers  of  rank  in  the  East 
Indian  Army,  faiterested  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Deccan  prize-money.  The  petitioners  stated 
their  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  trustees, 
and  prayed  that  the  proceedings  might  not  be 
iateifsred  with  by  the  house.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber concurred  with  tlie  petitioners,  and  thought 
tbe  claims  of  the  army,  m  many  respects,  so  ex- 
travagant, as  to  operate  to  the  preyention  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  business.  The  army 
had  set  fordi  an  unsulistantial  demand  of 
SgOOO,OOOL  and  they  had,  moreoyer,  claimed  the 
yalne  of  all  the  towns  and  palaces  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  Britiu  forces,  and  which 
had  afterwards  been  given  up  to  the*  native 
princes.'  As  well,  in  Ms  opinion,  might  the 
army  of  Waterloo  claim  tbe  value  of  the  Tnil- 
lerieSfWhlchbad  been  given  up  to  the  Bonrlions 
i^Pler  the  capture  of  Paria 

The  CkamotUor  of  the  Exchequer  was  glad  to 
hear  the  expressions  of  tbe  petitionera  The 
tmslees  had  been  sevarely  treated.  They  knew 
well  what  obloquy  would  attend  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  they  had  voluntarily  undertaken,  from 
theeztravagant  expectations  entertained  by  both 
ofllceri  and  menyas  to  the  amount  of  the  booty. 
Other  men  would  have  declined  the  responsibili- 
ty, and  the  Duko  of  Wellington  had  been  advised 
to  that  effect  $  ■  but  he  was  above  every  private 
dottsideralion,  wliere  there  was  any  prospect  of 
acMevin^  a  public  good.  With  a  magnanimit}' 
not  surprising  in  him,  he  considered  that  no  man 
in  the  service  being  better  acquainted  with  that 
army,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  capture,  no 
man  was  better  qualified  for  the  task.  The 
trustees  from  first  to  last  had  met  with  nothing 
but  aspersions,  which  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  denouncing  as  factions  and  unfounded. 

Dr.  Lushingtom,  nothwithstanding  the  warmth 
of  the  rt  hon.  gent,  persisted  in  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  trustees.  He  was 
surprised  at  this  zeal  in  justifying  the  noble 
duke.  It  would, look  as  if  the  petition  had  been 
got  up  In  consequence  of  what  took  place  a  few 
nights  ago,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  rt  hon. 
gent  to  deliver  this  extraordinary  defence   The 


petition  emanated  firom  a  part  of  that  amy 
which  had  called  upon  its  Commander  in  chief 
to  make  the  representation  wMch  the  petitionera 
now  ventured  to  condemn.  What  was  liie 
information  upon  which  these  petitioner*  pro- 
ceeded in  reprobating  their  Commander  io 
chief  ?  D id  they  know  any  thing  of  the  diffic  ul- 
ties  which  impeded  the  aty  ustment  and  dt»tribu- 
tion  of  the  prixe-money  ?  •  If  they  did,  how 
came  it  that  they  had  not  imparted  information 
so  desirable  for  the  case  ?  He  repealed  what 
be  had  kaid  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
trustees,  and  added  that  if  they  did  not  alter 
their  determination,  and  communicate  with  the 
amnr  agent  and  solicitor,  great  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  whole  body  of  the  captors. 

Sir  H.  Hardwge  complained  of  the  miaslato- 
ments  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir  T« 
Hislophad  not  delivered  the  list  of  claimants 
till  the  5th  of  June.  So  far  the  delay  was 
attributable  to  Sir  T.  Hislop.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr*  Arbutlmot  bad  laboured 
indefatigably  in  the  business.  He  was  sorry  that 
he  was  not  in  the  house  on  a  previous  evening, 
when  the  learned  civilian  took  occasion  to 
stigmatize  as  **  insolenti"  a  written  answer 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  eaay 
for  gentlemen  to  utter  expressions  with  ro«pect 
to  others  who  were  of  too  nigh  dignity  to  notice 
them,  which  they  would  not  venture  to  use  to 
the  members  of  this  house,  or  at  any  rats  could 
not  use  them  without  incurriii|E  a  sharp  reply. 
He  did  not  wish  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  ^leiech 
which  any  member  might  think  proper  to  claim i 
but  it  was  difficult  for  a  friend  of  that  noble 
person  to  listen  .to  such  language  without 
retorting  his  own  words  upon  the  member  who 
ventured  to  use  it. 

On  a  call  to  order  by  Lord  Folkestone, 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  situation  of  his 
gallant  friend  was  particularly  hard.  Ho  had 
risen  to  defend  a  noble  friend  from  an  attack 
whibh  had  been  made  in  his  absence,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  of  which  no  regular  notice 
had  been  given,  and  he  was  met  by  the  forms  of 
the  house.  Had  his  gallant  friend  posMOssed  a 
little  more  of  parliamentary,  tactics*  he  might 
have  effected  all  that  he  wanted  without  inter- 
ruption. He  might  have  said,  **  I  have  read 
somewliere  that  expressions  were  used  by  soma- 
bodv  towards  the  Duke  of  Wellington,**  and  he 
might  have  gone  on  to  make  his  comments  at 
pleasnre. 

Sfr  JET.  Hardmge  continued.  As  the  practice 
of  the  house  allovved  the  t:alumnies  to  go  abroad 
in  the  newspapers,  he  ought  to  have^  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  them..  The  imputation  of 
Mr.  Arbuthi&ot*s  intending  to  appoint  his  son, 
who  was  called  a  minor,  as  bis  agent,  was  fslko 
and  calumnious.  Mr.  Arbuthnot*s  youngest 
son  was  26  years  of  age.  He  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  upon  the  right  of 
appointing  his  son,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  would  be  nothing  illegal  in  it  Such  a 
^stem  of  clamour  and  calumny  excited  awast 
men  engaged  in  an  arduous  business,  was  highly 
to  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary 
vehemence  of  the  gallant  officer  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  JRxcheqiier.  With  regard  to  the 
petition  be  had  presented  on  a  former  evening, 
it  was  not  delivered  without  notice,  as  the  S^^. 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  pleased  to  assert.  No 
notice  could  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  tlw 
Exchequer  was  sufficiently  forewarned  as  being 
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clotlied  with  B  pablic  trost,  in  which  pobfic, 
money  was  concerned ;  and  as  honest  stewards 
to  the  public,  he  and  every  one  in  that  house 
was  bound  to  scrutinize  their  conduct.  He  pro- 
'  ceeded  to  express  bis  opinion  upon  certain  parts 
of  that  condact.    He  had  been  consulted  pro- 
fessionally OB  the  part  of  those  who  nere  inte- 
rested in  tlie  booty.    He  had  advised  the  claim- 
ants that  the  appointment  of  younf  Arbuthnot 
as  agent  would  have  been  illej^al ;  and  that  by, 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Prize  Act,  a  penalty  of 
5001.  would  have  been  incurred  by  every  single 
transaction  of  his  in  that  appouitment.    And 
tlien,  what  followed  ?  The  trustees,  who  evinced 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  law,  proposed  to 
shew  certain  documents    to  CoL  Wood,  who 
alone  could  act,  without  becoming  liable  to  the 
penalties,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  show 
them  to  the  lawyers !    And  the  ground  of  this 
prohibition  was  still  more  olfensive — **  because 
there  was  too  great  a  disposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  entertain  law  proceedings.*'    Now 
tneir  love  for  litigation  was  a  vulgar,  gross,  and 
e very-day  charge  against  lawyers  (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter  from  the  ministerial  benches) — and' 
the  rt.  hon.  gents.,  perliaps,  in  this  particular, 
wished  to  be  counted  among  the  gross  and  vulgar 
crowd  out  of  doors.    Such  a  charge  was  utterly 
groundless.     Four  out  of  every  five  opinions 
given  by  lawyers  were  against  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  them.     He  himself  frequently  told 
clients  that  they  had  no  case,  to  keep  them  out 
of  court,  though  in  principle  the^  might  have  a 
very  good  case,  but  not  one  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state    of  our  courts,    would  repay    the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  suit.     But  now  who 
were  the  seven  lawyers  who  had  been  thus  at- 
tacked }    He  admitted,  thai  for  himself  and  his 
learned  friend  near  him  (Qr.  Lushington),  no- 
thing could  be  said  :  they  were  lawyers  without 
redemption.    But  Dr.  Jenner  was  joined  with 
them  in  their  opinion — a  man  as  little  of  a  Whig 
as  any  gentleman  opposite — a,vcry  worthy  law- 
yer, with  an  excellent  Tory  spiritl    Next  was 
Hir  W.  Adams,  a  King's  counsel — a  man  of  no 
politics  at  all,  and  a  friend  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  Mr.  Heald,  who  of  all  men  in  the 
profession  could  least  be  suspected  of  such  prac- 
tices.   Then  who  else  was  there  ?  Oh  1  what  if 
a  judge  were  among  them  ?  What  if  Lord  Wei-, 
lington,  as  a  Cabinet  minister,  had  since  joined 
in  recommending  this  person  to  the  Crown  as  a 
fit  associate  among  the  twelve  judges  of  the 
land.    Mi*.   Gazelee  had  joined  them  in  their 
^r  dKMe  circomslances  ?    Suppose  he  had  a  si-  I  opinion.    Then  there  was  Mr.  William  Hani- 
■tl«r  grudge  against  the  gallant  otBcer,  or  any  [  son,  the  known  familiar  of  the  Treasury.  Really, 


Chiepraperest  person  to  receive  that  information. 
He  wondeced  at  the  exaggerauons  attributed  to 
that  petitioo,  In  what  part  of  it  d>d  the  peti- 
tiooers  lay  claim  to  the  price  of  pablic  build- 
ings, or  to  the  share  of  two  millions  of  money  ? 
If  the  petitioftwere  dispassionately  referred  to, 
at  would  be  nen  that  700,0001.  was  the  sum 
t|>«kett  of,  ai  admitted  to  be  realized.  The 
petitioner  demanded  information  which  the 
trosioes  mwarraatalhr  refused. 

Sir  H.  Httriimgt  said,  Ihat  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
UngtoB  never  had  refused  information  ;  on  the 
eomrary,  he  had  Infomed  Sir  Thomas  HIslop 
Ikat  he  or  any  of  his  staff  might  inspect  the 
paper*  at  the  olficei  but  he  wdutd  not  let 
them  he  iIm»#b  to  agents  and  attomies.  With 
regard  to  the  expressions  he  had  attributed 
to  the  learned  divlliaa,  he  observed,  that, 
whilst  the  house  allowed  Its  discussions  to  be 
circulated,  no  fisult  should  be  found  with  the 
reporters,  who  only  printed  the  words,  as  they 
had  not  been  retracted  by  the  member  to  whom 
they  were  imputed. 
Tim  ^Mffftsr  here  interposed. — ^The  gallant 
r,  he  said,  was  proceeding  in  a  disorderly 
It  was  contrary  to  order  to  refer 
lu  ezpire«ioBs  used  in  a  former  debate ;  but 
to ffvfbr  to  representations  of  a  former  debate, 
which  could  not  be  circulated  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  practices  in  themselves  disorderly, 
was  still  less  to  he  tolerated.  No  member 
would  be  nlldwed  to  'comment  on  expressions 
used  In  n.  preTiouB  debate;  leaving  to  the 
party  accuwd  the  oaut  of  excnlpaUng  him- 
self frtai  such  expressions. 

Sir  /f.  Merdinge  admitted  that  he  might 
have  been  out  of  order ;  but  intimated  some 
expectation  that  the  learned  gent,  would 
qualify  or  retract  some  parts  of  his  former 
speech. 

Mr.  BrougJkAm  complidned  of  the  gal- 
lant member's  conduct,  in  demanding  a  re- 
traction of  thftse  expressions,  without  conde- 
scending to  inquire  of  hi*  learned  friend 
whether  the  eif  pressions  had  been  used  by  him 
or  not.  Good  God  1  Was  he  or  any  man  to 
cone  down  and  let  out  his  furv  on  any  gentle- 
man who  might  be  suspected  of  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  because 
be  was  a  friend  of  that  nobleman,  without  one 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  in  a  way  which  roust 
of  necessity  preclude  the  chance  of  explana- 
tion ?  What  man  of  spirit  would  stoop  to  ex- 
plain Imputations,  even  if  they  were  wrong,  un- 


otter  gentleman,  and  were  to  begin  his  expos- 
tnladbn  thus — ^*  You  infamous  feliow,  you  have 
•aid  that  ^tch  is  calumnious  of  my  friend." 
(symptoms  of  dissent  from  Sir  H.  Hardlnre  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  He  did  hot 
mean 'to  say  ^hat  tiie  gallant  officer  had  used 
tUsue  expressi«ii«a  $  he  was  only  putting  a  case 
to  ibow  that  in  asking  for  explanation,  there 
was  a  way  of  doing  it  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
planation i  there  was  another  way  which  to- 
tally precluded  it.  He  must  tell  tlie  gallant  of- 
ferer that  neither  die  high  station  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  nor  the  vehemence  used  in  de- 
feifidiog  him  bv  any  member  in  that  house,  could 
ever  deter  either  himself  or  others  from  cxpres- 
sing  their  opinions  franklv  upon  his  public  con- 
duct. The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Ar- 
btttihot  might  be  very  amiable,  characters  In 
priimte  ;  but  they  were  in  this  case  public  men, 


people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  beware 
of  throwing  stones.  This  very  nobleman,  who 
seemed  so  very  touchy,  and  who  had  been  so 
touchily  defended  by  the  gallant  officer,  did  n(it 
scruple  to  make  this  attack  upon  the  profession 
and  characters  of  so  many  respectable  lawyers. 
In  allusion  to  a  certain  pamphlet  which  had 
been  published  on  this  aflTair,  and  which  the  gal-, 
lant  officer  had  qualified  as  infamous  and  libcU. 
ions,  he  observed  that  his  opinion  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  somewhat  dilTerenti  but  if  libel  it 
were,  the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  the  noble 
duke,  as  vrell  as  to  any  other  British  subject  In 
proceeding  at  law,  the  noble  duke  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  talents  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  whom  of  course  would  be  opposed  some, 
learned  friends  of  his,  the  case  would  be  sub-, 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  twelve  honest  men, 
and  would  bv  them  be  much  more  sattslkctoriiy 
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decided  than  by  -cominz  dowa  to  that  house  and 
•peaking  big  wordsi  which  proved  nothing  either 
'way. 

Mr.  Petl  thought  that  his  gallant  friend  wag 
mistalLen,  in  the  first  instance,  in  attributing  the 
language  alluded  to  to  the  learned  gent.  ; 
but  he  thought  ho  had  heard  that  learned 
gent,  use  veiy  extraordinary  language.  His 
gallant  friends  declaration,  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  Col.  Lushiogton's  intention  to  present 
a  petition  this  evening,  must  establish,  to  every 
body's  satisfaction,  that  whatever  his  gallant 
friend  had  said,  was  said  without  premeditation. 
If,  moreover, he  had  uttered  any  thing  that  could 
be  deemed  offensive,  the  Speaker  would  have 
interposed  to  order ;  but  this  he  had  only  done 
^hen  his  gallant  friend  referred  to  what  had 
passed  on  a  former  debate.  He  concluded  by 
repeating  the  eulogies  on  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Canning  had  been  endeavouring  to  recol- 
lect as  distinctly  as  possible  the  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  the  learned  gent,  on 
a  former  night,  and  had  been  this  evening 
commented  on  by  his  gallant  friend.  He  could 
not  recollect  with  certainty  what  the  learned 
gent,  said:  but  ii^  regard  to  the  application 
which  had  been  made  by  his  gallant  friend  of 
the  word  **  insult**  or  '*  insolence,*'  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  word,  if  used,  was  meant  to 
apply  not  to  anv  individual,  but  to  that  letter  of 
which  so  much  nad  been  said,  and  that  passage 
In  it  wherein  it  now  appeared  that  a  clerical 
error  had  been  committed.  It  was  printed  '*  the 
said  William  Harrison,**  instead  of '^  the  said 
lif  r.  William  Harrison  ;*'  but  in  the  original  ma- 
nuscript letter,  it  seemed,  the  word  **  Mr.**  was 
inserted.  Whilst  he  agreed  that  it  was  no 
part  of  the  learned  member*B  duty  to  deny 
A  charge  preferred  on  the  authority  of  a 
iiewspaper,  he  hoped  the  learned  gent, 
would  not  feel  the  same  objection  to  stating 
whetlier  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was  right  in  his  im- 
pression  of  what  '  ad  been  jwid  on  the  occasion 
mlluded  to  ? 

Dr.  Ltuhington  said,  that  affef  what  had  fal- 
len from  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  he  felt  justified  in 
ttating  what  he  would  sooner  have  parted  with 
his  life  than  have  stated  in  answer  to  the  wan- 
ton and  unguarded  attack  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham  ^hear,  hear).  That  hun.  member 
had  commented  on  his  conduct  while  he  held  in 
his  hands  the  original  copy  of  the  letter  which 
carried  oh  its  face  the  explanation  of  his  (Dr. 
Ii'.*s)  expresuons.  He  should  hava  betrayed 
fiis  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament — he  should 
have  been  destitute  of  the  courage  of  a  man — 
lie  should  have  been  utterly  unworthy  to  sit  in 
fliat  house,  if  he  had  condescended  to  an  expla- 
nation so  demanded  (hear, hear).  1  iritated  for  a 
moment  he  certainly  might  have  been ;  intimidat- 
ed he  ne  \  er  could  bo  (hear,  hear).  Now,  as  to  what 
the  rt  hon.  gent  bad  said  in  describing  his  lan- 
guage on  a  former  night,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection he  had  stated  it  accurately,  except  as 
•to  one  word.  The  word  "  insolence  *  had  never 
passed  his  lips ;  he  should  have  considered  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  an  improper  term. 
Bat,  knowing  that  the  paper  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Hai'riHon,  a  learned  and  eminent  counscJ,  the 
law  adviser  of  the  Treasury,  ond  the  brother  of 
«  Secretary  of  a  Board  at  whicb  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not sat,  be  might  possibly  have  characterized 
ihe  letter  as  an  Insulting  letter  (bear).  The 
house  could  not  call  upon  him  to  any  more,  than 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  upon  a^ailer  about 
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which  any  indiTidual  would  hava  bean  m%r 
taken  who  had  not  seen  the  original  manuscript 
(hear,  liear). 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  begged  to  repeat,  that 
the  particular  word  which  he  complained  of  he 
thought  to  be  an  improper  one  ;  and  if  it  bad 
been  employed,  as  be  conceived  it  had  been  by 
the  learned  gent,  he  still  thought  it  very  im- 
proper (hear). 

Sir  R,  Ferguuon  could  not  allow  this  conver- 
sation to  close  without  observing  that  his  gal- 
lant friend  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  had  expressed 
himself  in  a  cone  of  warmth  not  very  usual,  and, 
as  he  thought,  a  little  beyond  the  rorms  of  that 
house.  T&  cause  of  the  error  had  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  and  he  hoped  his  gallant 
friend  would  say  he  was  sorry  for  hia  warmth 
(hear,  hear).  He  assured  his  gallant  friend  that 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  advise  him  to  do 
any  thing  which  would  be  discreditable  to  him 
either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  member  of  that  house, 
but  he  declared  upon  his  honour  that  were  the 
gallant  oflicer  his  own  brother,  he  would  recom- 
mend him  to  pursue  a  similar  course  (load  cries 
of  hear,  hear). 

Sir  if.  Hardinge  said,  that  if  any  expression 
used  by  him  was  offensive  or  unparliamentary, 
be  was  ready  to  explain  in  the  fullest  manner, 
tie  admitted  that  his  manner  was  vehement,  but 
he  declared  with  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel) 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  used,  or  in- 
tended any  expression  offensive  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  (hear,  hear).  He  could 
not  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  use  of  tho 
name  *'  Wm.  Harrison/*  instead  of  the  name 
"  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,**  was  sufficient  to  justify 
either  the  word  "  insolence**  or  *'  insolent.** 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  rose  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bearing  his  testimony  that  nothing  un- 
parliamentary had  fallen  from'  the  gallant  officer. 
Hfid  his  impression  been  different,  he  should 
have  been  unpardonable  for  neglecting  to 
interrupt.  The  gallant  officer  just  expressed 
his  willingness  to  retract  any  thing  unpar- 
liamentary that  might. have  fallen  from  him; 
and  by  so  doing  he  had  done  himself  the 
highest  honour,  and  no  more  than  justice  to  tho 
house. 

Tdlsdat,  July  5. — Mr.  Abercromhie  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  a  very  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished officer,  Sir  Evan  John  Murray 
M*Gregor,  Bart.,  one  of  the  captors  entitled  in 
distribution  to  the  Deccan  prize  money.  The 
i>etiiioner  was  one  of  His  Majesty's  aides- 
ac-camp,  and  Deputy  A^utant-General  of  the 
King*B  troops  in  the  East  Indies  (  and  in  that 
capacity  attached  to  the  army  commanded  by 
Sir  T.  Hislop.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a 
prize  committee  assembled  at  the  head-quarters 
of  that  Lieut.  General  in  the  field,  and  of  ano- 
ther prize  committee  subsequently  appointed 
at  Madras ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances he  had  been  enabled  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
parntion  of  the  statements  of  the  army  of  tho 
Deccan.  The  same  facts,  combined  with  that 
of  his  having  been  agent  under  a  power  of 
attorney  for  Sir  T.  Hislop,  while  Sir  IlioBiat 
was  absent  on  the  continent,  hsd  necessarily 
occasioned  frequent  intercourse,  between  him- 
self and  the  counsel  and  agents  for  the  Deccan 
army.  The  petitioner  referred  to  the  foUowtng 
passage  in  the  petition  presented  by  CoL  Lush- 
ington,  on  Friday,  July  1  fi — **  That  upon  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  trustees,  the  pril- 
ticners  chiefly  rely  for  the  recovery  of  all  ihiU 
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can  be  obtained  of  this  booty,  for  its  continued 
preaervatioD  from  needless  and  expensive  liti- 
f^ation,  and  for  the  earliest  practicable  distribo- 
t'oo  of  the  prbe,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
service,  and  of  the  conditions  of  Hb  Mijesty^s 
graiit.'      Sir  Evan  M'Gre^r,  in  reference  to 
this  passage,  prayed  *'  that  the  said  petitioners 
may   be   required  to  state  the  munds  upon 
which  their  apprehenaiens,  toucninf  needless 
and  expensive  litigation,  are  founded,  and  to 
M  bom  they  are  applicable  ;  and  that  if  it  shall 
turn  out  that  ihey  are  intended  to  animadvert 
on  the  condact  of  tlie  counsel,  law  and  prize 
agents  for  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  he  was 
ready  to  verify  tlie  allegations  of  thb  his  petition 
at  the  bar  of  the  house.*'    Now  it  was  to  be  ob- 
Herved,  that  in  the  petition  of  the  four  officers, 
there  was  a  distinct  insinuation  of  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  or  of  the  attor- 
ney and  the  other  legal  persons  employed  on 
liehalf  of  the  claimants,  to  raise  op  unnecessary 
litigation  in  this    business   (hear,  hear).    In 
making  that  imputation,  the  parties  had  named 
no  individual ;    let  them  only  fix   upon   the 
name  of  an  individual  and  he  wonld  doubtless 
be  ready,  when   called   upon,  to  meet  their 
charge.    The  four  officers  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  blame 
w  hich  he  was  thought  to  have  incurred  in  this 
alfair,  as  if  that  could  be  done  by  preferring 
unfounded  charges  against  others.    As  men  of 
honour,  Uiey  are  bound  to  speak  out,  and  name 
(be  parties  they  referred  to.  Believing  this  to  be 
the  petition  of  an  honest  and  conscientious  man, 
acting  merely  on  the  desire  to  make  good  the 
motives  of  hu  own  conduct  and  that  of  the 
legal  advisers  of   the    captors  generally,   he 
moved  to  bring  up  the  petition. 

Col.    LushingtoH,   on    behalf  of    the    four 
gallant  gentlemen,  the  petitioners  on  a  former 
evening,    disclaimed  any  imputation  on  their 
part,  upon  the  professional  gentleman  who  had 
been  alluded  to.      The  object  of  those  peti- 
tioners was  simply  to  express  their  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Sir  H.  Jffardinge  Uiought  it  competent  to  the 
gallant  officers,  whose  petition  was  presented 
on  a  former  evening,  to  express  themselves  in 
the  way  they  had  done.     As  to  the  dispositicm 
to  go  to  law,  imputed  to  some  of  the  parties,  he 
thought  it  might  easily  be  traced  in  these  pro- 
ceedings.   Some  of  them  had  desired  powers  of 
attorney  to  be  sent  over  for  the  receipt  of 
prize ;  others  had  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  value' of  a  palace  which  the  Dercan  army 
had  destroyed  bhonld  be  included  in  the  prize- 
fund,  and  'others  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
proposing  that  a  claim  for  compensation  should 
le  reserved,  in  the  year  18S8,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Company  s  charter,  for  the  territo- 
ries of  a  Rfyah  whom  they  had  captured  and 
dispossessed.     There  seemed  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary  sensitiveness   on    the   part   of    the 
learned'  gent    (Mr.  Brougiiam),   to  any    im- 
putation on  the  lawyers.     He  must,  however, 
take  leave  to  say,  that  in  this  instance  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  had  already  had  quite 
enough  of  this  plunder  (hear    hear,  and  laugh- 
ter).    Their  bills  amounted  to  14,0U)L  or  up- 
wards (hear,  hear),  whilst  the  expences  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  for 
two  years  hard  work  as  trustees,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded  1501.  .(hear).      He  thought  that  such 
prDceedinn  proved    the  disposition  to  go  to 
ls«k«  which  had  been  sngj^ested.    Whilst  other 
papers  were  demanded,  he  should  like  to  see 


the  law-bills  printed  |  he  should  like  to  see  . 
how  much  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  other  lawyers 
had  shared  of  the  Decern  booty*  He  then  went 
into  a  defence  of  the  trustees,  observing  fhat 
whenever  the  Duke  had  conversed  with  SirT. 
Hislop,  or  any  other  gentleman,  on  thb  busi- 
ness, the  matter  of  such  conversations  had  aU 
ways  found  its  May  into  the  newspapers,  and 
th  (t  in  a  most  gtirbled  way  ;  so  that  at  last  bU 
Grace  had  declined  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  Sir  Thomas.  He  fully  acquitted  Sir 
T.  Hislop  of  any  participation  in  these  pro- 
ceedings; but  he  thought  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington bad  acted  rightly,  especially  as  he  had 
said  to  all  the  officers,  at  the  same  time,  **  Come 
as  often  as  you  please — turn  over  every  ac- 
count — examine  as  much  as  you  please  ;  but  I 
will  not,  after  what  has  happened,  hold  any 
further  pergonal  communications  on  thb  snb- 
ject.^*  As  to  the  pamphlets  whit  h  bad  been 
published  oh  thb  subject,  the  duke  despised 
them  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  be  was  not  the 
less  determined,  th-it  if  any  part  of  the  case  wera 
printed,  that  all  should  be  printed  together. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  assure  the  gallant  offi- 
cer that  he  did  not  mean  to  vindicate  the  law, 
or  the  lawyers,  from  the  gallant  officer's  at- 
tacks.  Bad  people  there  undoubtedly  were,  and 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  in  every  profession — some, 
he  feared,  who  plundered  in   black  coats  as 
others  did  in  red,  (bear).   The  pliant  officer 
seemed,  however,  to  be  under  misapprehension 
as  to  the   nature  of  the  charge  agakist    the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
chaiige  of  gross  ignorance  as  to  the  law  of  prize, 
as  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  claimants.     It 
could  not  he  snpposed  that  any  other  objec- 
tion had  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  lawyers, 
who  represented  the  petitioning  claimants.    As 
to  the  passage  compUined  of  in  the  petition  of 
the  four  officers,  it  evidently  alluded  to  those 
lawyers.    Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?    The  esti- 
mated expense  of  these  proceedings— for  not  a 
bill  hod  been  yet  delivered^was,  it  was  true, 
14,0001. ;   but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
professional  agents  employed,  had  recovered 
upwards  of  S6o,0001„   leaving  a   balance   of 
at   least   886,0001.    on    the     acconni    (hear, 
hear).    This  was   certainly  expensive  litiga- 
tion :  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings's  army,   and  another  force,  were 
claimants  for  the  same  booty  t  and  these  the 
Deccan  army's  counsel  had  beaten  out  of  the 
field  by  a  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.     He 
was  often  in  courts  of  law  himself,  but  it  wan 
as  an  advocate ;  if  he  should  ever  have  the 
misfortune  of  standing  there  as  a  client   (• 
laugh),  he  should  like  exceedingly  well,  whe* 
ther  plaintitr  or  defendant,  to  obtain  for  such  » 
rate  of  expense  as  large  a  return.    With  th» 
exception  of  the  petitioners,  all  the  parties  ac«> 
quiesced  in  the  arrangements  which  had  beett^ 
entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Decean  army. 
Who  were  tiie  petitioners  ?    Were  they  a  large 
and  important  body  ?    Ko, — they  eonsbted'  of 
only  four  officers.    One  of  them.  Col.  Noble, 
had  been  for  the  three  last  weeks  in  the  High^ 
lands  of  Scotland.    That  gentleman,  therefore, 
must  have  authorized  his  name  to  be  placed  t» 
the  petition  by  letter,  or  else  he   must  have 
given  hb  consent  to  that  proceeding  before  he 
left  town  four  weeks  ago.  *If  the  petitipn  had 
been  prepared  for  three  weeks,  he  conld  not 
understand  why  it  had  not  been  presented  be- 
fore.   Had  the  gallant  officer  who  presented  it 
been  beating  up  fur  recruits  }    If  lo,  hn  con*' 
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doled  with  hloi  on  610  icaoty  vupply  wliich  the 
peccan  army  had  furniihed  (a  laogh).  He 
(^Mr.  Brougham)  wished  all  the  papers  to  be 
produced  ;  he  knew  who  would  then  make  the 
wont  iiguie,  apd  he  was  quite  sure  it  would 
not  be  Mr.  Atchesony  and  the  rest  of  the  law- 
yers and  agents. 
'  Cot  LuahmgloH  avowed  that  he  had  rigned 
Col.  Noble's  name  to  the  petition,  but  he  felt 
fully  authorised  im  do  so,  haTing  conversed 
witn  hn  gallant  friend  before  he  left  town,  and 
arscrrtained  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  that  any  person, 
in  consequence  of  some  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  another,  should  imagine  that  he 
possessed  a  ctarte  bUmeke^  to  sign  m  name  of 
that  other  to  a  petition,  containing  charges 
against  hidividualBi  He  thought  such  a  prac- 
tice inconstotent  with  the  privilege  of  the  houie. 

Mr.  Canning  agreed,  that  it  was  carrying  in- 
formality too  ftir  to  sign  a  person's  name  to  a 
petition  merely  on  the  warrant  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  general  conversation.  He  went  on 
to  observe  that  there  were  two  modes  of  set- 
tling a  dispute,  one,  by  an  nnexpensive  arbi- 
tration, and  the  other  b]^  process  of  law.  He 
thought  the  former  mode' the  best  (hear).  He 
thought  it  hard  that  a  person  could  not  ex- 
press that  opinion  without  its  being  said  of 
nim  that  he  brought  forward  charges  against  in- 
divlduals  connected  with  the  legal  profession. 
He  knew  no  reason  why  the  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  should  feel  sore  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  liked  employment.  If  It  were 
said  that  physicians  liked  to  get  patients,  cler- 
gymen the  cure  of  souls,  a  lawyer  clients— ivas 
this  to  be  considered  as  icandaium  magnatum 
against  those  professions?  He  remembered 
that  not  long  since  a  member  of  that  house 
stated  that  he  settled  In  half  an  hour  a  dilTer- 
eoce  wbicb  had  been  the  subject  of  litigation 
for  mavy  years*  Such  a  story  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  learned  gent  might  be  construed 
into  an  attack  on  lawyers  generally.  It  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  not  evpress 
bis  opinion  in  fevour  of  arbitration  agalnu  liti- 
gation, because  there  happened  to  be  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  lawyers  on  the  opposite 
benches.  Indeed  be  never  recollected  an  oppo- 
sition so  entirely  composed  of  lawyers  (a  laugh). 
It  was  the  disposition  of  every  profession  to 
got  bnslaess,  and  if  that  were  ue  case  at  pre- 
sent rniHt  respect  to  4ie  bar,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  honourable  and  magnificent  profes- 
sion had  appeared  In  so  disinterested  a  light 

Mr*  jibewcr^mbie  said,  he  objected  to  the  pe- 
tition predated  cm  a  former  evening,  not  be- 
cause it  attacked  the  lefral  profession  generally, 
1|ttt  because  It  advance^)ecific  charges  against 
Individuals. 

.  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  gallant  officer 
might  speak  as  long  as  lie  liked  in  defence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellhigton,  and  use  as  many  hard 
words  as  he.  pleased,  hut  it  would  do  no  good. 
The  qneitlon  should  be  decided  not  on  the  un- 
twom  statements  of  the  gallant  oflicer,  but 
on  the  fwom  evidence  of  competent  witnesses. 
.  Thn  petition  wna  then  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  ttM  table. 

Interest  on  Loans  in  India. 

LOitDS,  FninAT,  JvifE  17.— Hie  Marquis 
of  Hmihigo  rose  to  Introduce  a  bilf  to  explain 
the  Sfitfa  rlanse  of  the  18th  Geo.  III.,  which  li- 
jutsd  the  ffito  of  iptofest  on  loans  made  In  India  to 


IS  per  cent  His  UI!  was  rendered  rieensAty 
by  the  construction  lately  put  upon  thb  clause 
.by  Uie  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  contradiction 
of  the  system  which  had  bi^o  acted  on  for  half 
a  century  in  India.  According  to  thb  opinion 
the  clause  in  qqestion  extended  to  the  whole  of 
India — even  to  the  dominions  of  independent 
princes,  over  whom  the  East  India  Company 
exercised  no  control.  .The  preamble  of  the  act 
showed  the  real  meaning  of  the  clause.  It  wan 
made  penal  to  take  a  higher  rate  than  12  per 
cent,  because,  under  the  plea  of  interest,  pre- 
sents had  sometimes  been  corruptly  taken  ;  hut 
the  framers  of  the  bill  never  dreamed  of  re- 
straining British  subjects  from  taking  any  rate 
of  interest  in  the  dominions  of  an  independent 
prince,  if  this  ^ould  be  supposed,  the  greatest 
confusion  would  ensue:  for  how  coiUd  acta 
done  In  fSoreIgn  independent  states  be  made 
cognisable  in  his  Majesty's  courts  in  India  ? 
The  act,  on  this  construction,  imposed  a  penalty 
which  the  Courts  had  no  means  of  Inlliciin^ 
He  then  proceeded  to  jrimw  that'  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law-oificers  of  the  Crown  was  in- 
consistent  with  subsequent  regulations  of  the. 
Supreme  Government  uf  India.  These  regula- 
tions which  were  registered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  were  annually  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  had  the  force  of  law.  By  one 
of  them,  promulgated  in  I7f)3,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  advanced  from  S5  to  37  per  cent. 
Another,  In  1803,  extended  it  to  40l  These 
regulations,  together  with  an  uninterrupteid 
practice  of  half  a  century «  clearly  show  ea  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  and  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, as  to  the  limits  imposed  as  the  rate 
of  interest  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  On 
these  grounds  he  submitted  a  bill  to  amend  and 
explaSi  the  IStb  Geo.  ill.  He  should,  here- 
after, move  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  this  bill  effectually 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  act 
relative  to  the  rate  of  interest. 
.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

WsDirnanAT,  Jditb  88. — ^The  Marquh  of 
HasHngt  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill. 
He  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of 
his  former  speech,  observing  that  the  judges 
and  several  noble  lords  were  now  in  the  house. 
Who  were  absent  on  the  last  occaaioari-r-To  ob- 
viate all  uncertainty,  he  proposed,  in  the  pre- 
sent bill,  to  declare,  in  express  terms,  that  Ae 
clause  in  tlie  IStfa  Geo.  IIL  did  not  extend  to 
persons  within  the  territories  of  Independent 
sovereigns^  In  the  greater  part  of  all  former 
statutes  the  words  ^  East  Indies*'  were  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Company.  And  as  to  the  97th  Geo.  HI.  re- 
ferred to  in  the  papers  on  the  tible,  that  statute 
only  prohibited  the  lending  money  to  the  native 
princes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor- 
general.  This  "sanction  would  not  have  been 
reserved,  if  the  possible  necessity  of  supplying 
the  native  sovereigns  with  loans  bad  not  been 
oontemplated  by  the  legislature}  ancf  the  act 
would  have  been  nugatory,  if  the  Interest  on 
such  loans  had  been  restricted  to  18  per  cenu 
—a  rate  at  which  no  lenders  would  be  found. 
He  then  moved  the  second  reading,  and  put  a 
question  to  the  judges,  whether  the  bill  intro- 
duced did  truly  set  fo^h  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  clause  in  the  ISth  Geo.  III. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  after  wMch 
the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  bouse  afUoumed. 
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.  M<iV9(AT»  JoKB  27.— Lord  .C\M  Jiutlce^ 
Best  delivered  the  opinioii  of  the  jnd^s  io 
favour  ojf  Ae  bill.  The  act  for  restricting  the 
niie  of  interest  to  12  per  cent  was  a  penal 
statute,  and  therefore  to  be  construed  strictly. 
By  its  literal  interpretation  It  was  only  to  be 
enforced  within  the  possessions  of  (he  Com- 
pany. It  could  not  ref  uiate  the  transactions 
of  tN>rrowers  i^r  lenders  in  the  dominions  of  the 
native,  princes.  Such  borrowers  must  apply 
for  proteciion  to  their  own  Government,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  Company.  Besides,  by  the 
act,  the  offence  of  usury  was  to  be  punished 
where  it  was  committed— -but  what  junsdiction 
had  we  in  the  dominions  of  the  native  princes  ? 
Ln  this  construction  of  the  law  they  were  sup- 
ported by  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal. 

'  The  hill  was  ordened  for  coonnlttal  to- 
morrow. 

FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 

The  Budget. 

COMMONS,  MoifnAT,  Fbb.  88.— The 
bouse  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  jneans- 

The  Ckmmeellor  rf  fAe  JSjrcAsfHsr :  Although 
he  could  not  forbear  to  congratulate  the  house 
npon  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which 
tney  were  called  upon  to  review  the  state  of 
the  finances,  he  could  truly  say  that  he  did  not 
do  so  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  flourish, 
nor  with  any  desire  to  induce  the  countiy  to 
indulge  In  an  unreasonable  exultation  as  to  the 
present,  or  an  extravagant  anticipation  as  to 
the  future.  But  although  he  had  no  such  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  although  there  might  be  In 
tbb  countiy,  and  unquestionably  were  in  other 
countries,  persons  wno,  either  jealoua  of  the 
eminence  of  our  station,  or  ignorant  ^of  the 
causes  which  lisd  placed  us  there*. might  re- 
present our  present  prosperity*  as  the  fore- 
runner of  our  ruin,  and  might  widi  to  represent 
■s  as  having  merely  hastened 
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£xce1sss.  turns  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  impolsse  praeceps  immune  ruinss,** 
be  neveriheless  was  of  opinion,  that  if  upon  a 
fair  review  of  oar  situation  there  should  appear 
to  be  nothing  hollow  in  its  foundation,  artificial 
in  lis  aapersirncture,  or  flimsy  in  its  general 
result,  ijb^y  m^t  safely  venture  to  contemplate 
with  instructive  admiration  the  Jbarmony  of  its 
proportions  and  the  solidity  of  its  basis.  lie 
said,  wiih  instructive  admiration,  because  he 
was  satisfied  that  no  one  could  calmly  and  phi- 
losephlcally  consider  it,  without  seeing  pour- 
trayed  before  him  in  the  most  legible  chwacters, 
the  course  of  policy  whi^h  it  was  our  dnly  to 
pursue,  if  we  wished  to  consolidate  our  >  own 
rfsonrccs,  and  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Under  these  impressions  tnen, 
and  vTJshii^  gentlemen  to  keep  these  considered 
tions  in  view  in  applying  themselves  to  the 
present  bu^ness,  he  should  proceed  to  the  de- 
details  of  the  question  before  the  house.  In 
doing  this,  he  should  first  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  last  year,  with  the  estimate  of  it 
which  he  lai4  before  the  house  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lust  session.  He  assumed  at 
ihat  tlmei,  that  at  the  expiration  of  1824  there 
would  he  a  clear  surplus  of  about  1,050^0001.  { 
and  upon  tliat  assumption,  and  carrying  its  vhbws 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  }  ear  1827,  the  bouse 


proceeded  to  make  a  reductioo  in  our.  taxes  te 
the  amount  of  no  less  than  l,2fi0,0001 ,  of  which 
sum  he  calculated  that  the  revenue  would  in 
that  ^e^^  Jose  about  one  half,  or  630,0001.  %  so 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  surplus  had 
been  420,0001:,  his  estimate  would  have  been 
realised,  and  no  eipectaiion  disappointed*     It 
was,  however,  with  no  ordinary,  satufoction  that 
he  had  to  state,  that  notwiihstandifig  the  reduc- 
tion then  made,  and  notwitfasf  ndipg  that  a  more 
immediate  eflfect  was  given  to*  that  rednctiout 
and  greater  loss  consequently  sustained  than 
bad  originally  been  contemplated,  the  actual 
surplus  of  the  year. was  l,4S7,7441«-T-greatly. 
exceeding  not  only  what  would  have  been  suw 
ficient  to  realise  his  estimate,  hut  exceeding 
even  that  surplus  which  he  had  thought  himseS 
authorized  to  expect,  indepeiident  of  any  suh^ 
sequent  diminution  of  the  taxes  (hear,  hear).*-** 
He  would  now  advert  to  some  details  of  the 
case,  and  make  some  observations  upon  ihe 
different  branches  of  the  revenue  bi  which  tlii» 
Increase  had  taken  place.    And  first  aa  to  the 
custoauk    I'he  receipt  under  this  head,  he  had 
estimated  at   11,S60«0001.,  and  having  after^^ 
wards  repealed  customs  duties  to  the  amount  oi 
at  least  000^0001.,  of  which  he  anticipated  that 
450,0001.  would  be  lost  te  the  revenue  in  1884, 
it  followed  that  bis  calculatiens  would  have 
been  verified  if  the  actual  receipt  Jiad  hecm 
11,100,0001. :  in  addition,  however,  to  the  lean 
sustained  by  the  immediate  effect  of  seduced 
duty,  the  net  receipt  of  .the  cuatoms  was  stUI, 
further  lowered  by  the  payment  of  no  less  4haai 
400,0001.  upon  the  stock  in  hand  of  silk,  ha 
order  to  give  more  iaunediate  efllcacv  te  .the- 
change  of  duty  and  system  In  regard  te  thai 
article :  and  yet,  in  soite  of  these  two  circum<-. 
stances,  it  appeared  tnat  the  net  produce  of  the. 
cnstoBM  for  IfiSd  was  no  less  than  1 1,S87^Q0CV. 
Now  to  what  waethis  increase  to  be  aaorihed  }• 
The  proximate  cause  waa,  doubtless,  thehs-i 
creased  capacity  of  the  people  of  this  country* 
to  conaume  the  produce  of  other  conntriea, 
aided  and  invigorated  by  the  reciprocal  foeility 
which  our  cooanmption  of  foreign  artieleagave 
to«pther  nations  in  the  extended  ute  of  the  pre-* 
ducts  of  our  own  industiy.    But  it  might',  he* 
said  that  thia  increase  was  accidental  i  that  it 
had  arisen  out  of  some  special  cirvunetaacea  of 
the  time,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  our  sitaa- 
tioo.    Purely  that  was  not  4he  case.    Waa  it 
not  occasioned,  on  the  contrary,  hy  something^ 
the  very  reverse  of  what  was  ephemeral  and  pe- 
culiar, hy  something  inherent  in  Ibenattweeadt 
connected  with  the  very  eaaeiioe  of  huaann-  ae* 
ciety  ?  The  demonstrated  tendency  ^of  pepnln« 
tionto  increase  would  alone  hesetficienVia  e- 
great  measure,  to  account  fop  its-  bnt  4ndcpeB4 
dent  of  that  cause,  there  was  a  prlariple^  in  4km 
constitution  ef  social  nwa  which  iednattons  iio 
open theiriirma  to  eachotlier,  aiid( te.estahliahi 
ne?w  and  cleaer  connesionaby-minialeiiag  to«mn¥v 
tual  coDvenieneei  a  principle  which'  cieatrdi' 
new.wanta,  stimulaled  new  oeairee«  eovght  fev 
new  eiyeymenta,   and,  ,hy  theheiieficence  efi 
providence,  contributed  to  the.gcveral  happl«i 
ness  of  mankind.    Thia  .priiM^iple  might,  it  sras' 
true,  be  impeded  by  war  and  ita  calnwitiaa  t  'it* 
might  be  diverted  by  accident  finom  ita  natural » 
channel  |  it  might  be  counteracted  (aa  we  well 
knew  in  thia  country)  by  the  improvideace  of  ■ 
mistaken  legislatien  I  hut  it  was  always  alivey . 
alwaya  in  nMHon.  and  had  a  perpelaal  tendency  . 
tego  forward;  and  nben  they  lefiected  upeo* 
the  facility  which  was  given  te  iia  eperatlon  hy 
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the  recent  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  by 
the  magical  ener|^ies  of  th(^  steam-enffine,  who 
could  doubt  that  its  expansion  was  progressive, 
and  its  effect  permanent?  It  appeared  to  "id  , 
therefore,  that  it  mirht safely  be  asserted,  thn^ 
the  increase  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  temporary 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,   and 
that  he  was  not  too  sanguine  when  he  took  iha 
produce  of  last  year  as  the  solid  basis    upon 
which  he  calculated  the  state  of  that  branch 
of  the  revenue  for  years  to  come. — The  next 
Item  of  revenue  was  the  excise,  wfiich  was  pe- 
culiarly important,  both  from  its  amount,  and 
from  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  comforts 
of  the  people.    In  this  branch,  not  only  had  the 
produce  or  last  year  surpassed  that  of  the  for- 
mer, which  itself  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  but  it  had  gone  very  f^r 
beyond   what  he  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
The  produce  which   he  had  anticipated   was 
85,025,0001. ;  the  actual  result  was  86,768,0001. 
being  an  excess  of  1,143,0001.     This  must  be 
matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  eveiy  one  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  well  being  of  his  fellow- 
subjects;  since  he  could  state,  that  of  almost 
overy  article  contributing  to  the  excise,  there 
had  been  such  an  increased  consumption,  i.%  to 
indicate,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the 
increasing  ease,  comfort,  and  hnppiness  of  the 
people.    This  would  be  shewn  by  a  reference  to 
a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wJiicli 
exhibited  an  increase  upon  the  fallowing  ar- 
ticles, which  he  would  read  to  the  commit  ire ; 
viz.: — An  increase   upon  auctions  of  18  per 
cenL  \  strong  beer,  15 ;  table  beer,  80 ;  bricks. 
40)  Hies,  15;  tallow  candles,  9^;  wax  candles, 
8;    coffee,   8^;   cocoa   nuts,    ik\    glass,    80; 
cyder  and  perry,    18$   leather   (tanned),   10; 
leather  skins,  15 ;  licences,  7;  malt,  3;  paper 
(I  and  8  class)   18^;  pa]^er  (mill  board),  15; 
pepper,    10;    printed   goods    (calicoes)  84; 
stained  paper,  80 ;  hard  soap,  7^ ;  soft  soap, 
18^ ;  British  spiriU,  66 ;   foreign  spirits,  85 ; 
stone  bottles,  15 ;  sweets,  &c.,  45 ;  tea,  1^ ; 
tobacco  and  snuff,  SJ  :  wine,  5 ;  wrought  plate, 
15  per  cent.    He  now  came  to  the  stunits.     He 
estimated  last  year  that  they  would  produce 
6,800^C01. ;  and  he  afterwards  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  law  stamps,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
800,0001.  per  ann.,  and  commencing'  Oct.  10th, 
1884,    would  have  brought  the  receipt  dowft 
to    6,750/)()01.— i  only  of  the   reduced  duty 
being  lost  in   that  year.    The  real  produce 
of  the  year  had  been  7,844,(XX>I.,  so  that  he  had 
the  satlsfoction  of  knowing  that  we  had  obtained 
the  benefit  of  cheap  justice  without  making  the 
sacrifice  which  we  were  prepared  to  encounter. 
The  Post-oflice    be    took    at   1,460,0001.;    it 
brought   1380,0001.,-  that  increase  being  the 
natural  consequence  of  increasing  activity  In 
the  general  business  of  the  country.    Upon  the 
whole,  he  might  say,  that  although  there  might 
have  been  some  wlio  feared  at  the  time  that  he 
was  risking  too  moch,  all  must  now  admit  that 
he   kept   within    moderate    bounds,  and  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  adopt    the  same 
principle  in  framing  his  present  estimates.— 
He  bad  now  to  state  to  the  committee,  his 
calculations  for  the   present  year,  and   the 
grounds    on   vrhich  they  were  formed.     He 
assumed  the  produce  of  1825,  including  every 
thing,  at  56,445370L     The  expenditure  would 
be  56^1,8481.  including  5,486,6541.  as  sinking 
fund,  which  would   give   a   clear  surplus  of 
443,5881.    He  would  proceed  to  examine  the 
details.    The   Customs  for   1886,  he  took  at 


11,300,0001,  and  he  would  explain  wtfy  he 
assumed  an'  excess  above  the  aetual  net 
produce  of  last  ^ear.  Taking  the  last  year's 
receipt  as  the  basis  of  the  present,  he  m^nt  add 
to  it  50,0001.,  vvhich  would  be  saved  by  the 
progressive  diminution  of  certain  bounties  upon 
fish  and  linen ;  he  might  add  also,  460,0001. 
being  the  amount  of  the  repayment  of  the  stock 
in  hand  of  silk,  which  was  merely  a  casual  loss. 
These  sums,  then,  would  stand  as  follows  r 

Receipts  of  1885     i^ll,387,|000 

Diminution  of  bounties 50.00(^ 

Stock  of  silk  in  hand   4(90,OOa 

jrn,837,00O 
From  this,  however,  he  mnst  deduct  410,0001. 
fur  the  full  operation  of  the  reduction  of  duties 
last  year,  which  would  leave  the  produce  at 
11,487,0(K)L|  but  as  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
within  the  mark,  he  would  only  estimate  it  at' 
ll,S50/X)01.,  retaining  elbow  room  to  Ae 
amount  of  77,0001.  ~The  estimate  for  the 
Kxcise  he  stated  at  8o,400,000l. ;  the  produce 
nf  Ubt  year  was  86,768,0001,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  800,0001.,  on  account  of  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  salt  duty,  and  37,0001.  on 
account  of  the  further  effect  of  last  ye«r*s 
diminution  of  the  doty  on  rum.  The  Stamps 
would,  in  all  probabili^,  produce  7,100,0001., 
after  allowing  for  a  diminution  of  150,0001.  on 
account  of  the  further  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  law  stamp  duty.  The  assessed  and  land 
taxes  would  not  be  less  than  4,875,0001.,  nor 
the  Pout-office  than  1,500,0001.,  being  S0,000i. 
less  than  last  year.  Tlie  miscellaneouil,  in- 
cluding 100,0001.  due  under  treaty  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  would  be  750,0001. ;  and 
lastly*  there  would  be  received  from  the  trus» 
tees  of  half  pay  and  pensiunn,  4,470,8701.  The 
whole,  therefore,  would  stand  «s  fallows : — 

Customs j^ll,350,000 

Excise 86,400,000 

Stamps 7,ltX),000 

Taxes  4,875,009 

Post-ofiice 1,500,000 

Miscellaneous 750,t)00 

Trustees  of  Half  Pay     4,470,370 

^56,445,370 
Toming  now  'to  'the  expenditure  of  1885«  it 
would  be  fonnd  to  amount  to  56,0013481.    OF 
this,  the  first  items  constituted  the  permanent 
charge   npon   the  consolidated  fund;  and  he 
should  here  explain  that  the  increase  of  the 
sinking  fund  beyond  last  year  arose  in  great 
measure  firom  the  course  adopted  re:^ecting  Che-" 
dissentient  holders  of  4  per  cents.    The  stock 
standing  in  their  names  amounted  to  lANrat 
6/100,0001. ;  and  as  they  were  to  be  paid  ofiT  by 
an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  which  were  te  be-' 
subsequently  discharged    out   of  the  sslikiiig;' 
fund,  the  amount  of  their  stock  was  transfefred, 
at  an  interest  of  3^  per  cent.,  from  their  MUnee' 
to  those  of  the  commissioners  for  the  redoctle» 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  interest  of  the*' 
stock  so  transferred,  became  an  addition  to  the 
sinking  fund.    The  other  items  of' expenditure^ 
aroie  from  the  annual  supplies  voted  bv  partial 
ment,  and  the  two  together  wouM  stand  thus  ^•^ 

CemOLTDATED  PVND. 

Interest  of  Debt £i7,98S^(^ 

Ditto  of  Exchequer  BUls  40,000 

CivU  LlBt,ftc 8,050j00(^ 

Half  Pay  Amraity 8,800,00» 

Sinking  Fund  ..^. ......     5«466,654 
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«oppLr. 

Iii«emt  of  Ezcbeqner  Bills  £  S80,090 

Amy 7,911,751 

Xavy    5,98S,1«6 

Ordnance 1,376,641 

JllsceUuieous «...      8,900,OCO 

ToUl  Kxpendlture ^^56,001,848 

It -was  iinoecessary  to  trouble  the  committee 
with  any  detailed  examination  of  this  eipendi- 
tare,  further  than  to  tay,  that  a  portion  of  the 
JBcmaeed  charge  of  the  army  arose  from  the 
•zpenae  which  would  be  incurred  ihls  vear  hy 
training  the  English  and  Scotch  militia,  and 
thai  the  miseeliaoeoiis  charge  was  increased  by 
the  aecessity  of  paving  no  less  than  850,0001.  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  certain  negroes 
who  left  their  masters  and  attached  themselves 
to  our  forces  during  the  late  war.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  we  were  bound  to  pay  for  such 
negroes,  and  the  amount  to  which  he  had  re* 
lerrrd  was  the  result  of  a  reference,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty,  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Deducting,  then,  the 
total  charge  of  56^1,8481.  from  the  total  re- 
venue  of  ^44453701.,  the  net  surplus  would  be, 
as  before  stated,  448,5881;  {  and  if,  following 
the  coarse  which  was  pursued  last  year,  we  cast 
our  «yea  forward  to  1*^86  and  1887,  a  surplus 
might  be  expected  of  864,6761.  for  1886,  and  of 
1,854,6761.  for  1887.  The  latter  surplus  would 
derive  its  increase  beyond  the  year  immediately 
preceding  it,  from  a  diminution  which  he  pro- 
posed to  effect  in  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta* 
tioB  of  refined  sugar.  By  the  present  law,  the 
duty  upon  raw  sugar  varied  according  \o  its 
price  ;  when  the  averftge  price  was  below  47s. 
the  duty  was  87s.  per  cwt,  and  the  duty  was 
liable  to  a  graduated  scale  of  increase  accord- 
ing as  the  average  price  might  reach  certam 
qiccified  amounts.  This  was  a  very  faulty 
systcvi,  first,  because  the  additional  doty  (which 
was  necessarily  presumed  Xo  be  paid  by  the 
consumer)  attached  when  the  price  of  the  article 
was  already  high,  and  secondly,  because  the 
drawback  upon  the  exportatioa  of  refined  sugar 
was  calcalated  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
duty  apon  the  muscovado  was  invariably  paid  at 
the  higher  rate.  Now,  as  he  was  willing  to 
forego  the  contingent  advantage  of  the  ascend- 
ing scale,  and  thought  it  desirable  to  fix  the 
duty  permanently  at  87s.,  it  seemed  to  follow 
as  an  obvious  consequence,  that  the  drawback 
ihould  be  nuKiified  accordingly ;  and  this  change 
of  system  would  save  to  the  revenue  9i.  per 
cwt.  in  the  drawback,  and  might  be  taken  as  a 
total  saving  of  about  800,0001. :  in  the  estimate, 
therefore^  of  the  Customs  for  1887,  the  first  year 
ia  which  tlw  modification  would  be  in  operation, 
he  asaamed  ao  addition  to  that  amount.  He  need 
not  press  upon  the  committee  the  propriety  of 
taking  this  course  t  the  3s.  in  question  being  a 
positive  bounty,  and  not  a  mere  drawback  of 
daiy  artaally  paid,  it  clearly  became  the  iote- 
stst  of  foreign  governments  to  impose  an  addi- 
tioool  doty  upon  our  refined  sugar,  equivalent 
le  that  bounty,  and  thus  to  put  that  revenue  into 
their  own  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  same 
tiaw  he  should  he  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
committee  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  West  India 
prsdocc  of  different  kinds  to  the  ^11  amount  of 
the  charfe  which  would  be  favoured  by  this 
chsB^e  of  system.  It  thus  appearud  that  the 
sttipiuuof  the  years  ending  wito  Itt?  would  be 
as  folliiwst'— 
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Surplus  of  1884 £\  ,487,744 

1885 448,588 

1<«6 864,676 

18>f7 1,854,676 


Total ^^4,000,684 

When  he  last  year  presented  to  the  house  a 
calculation  of  surplus  founded  upon  the  i(ame 
principle,  he  asked,  «*  What  we  were  to  do  with 
it  ?"    He  repeated  that  question  now,  and  he 
answered  it  as  he  did  then,   *'  We  may  do  with 
it  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
it*'    He  fihould  submit  a  series  of  propositions 
to  the  house,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would  be 
found  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  commuoiiy,  if  those  inte- 
rests were  considered  in  their  more  extended 
sense,  as  combining  enlightened  principles  of 
policy  with  positive  relief  from  fiscal  premure.  ' 
He  had  three  main  objects  in  view : — 1st.  In- 
creased facility  of  consumption  at  home,  in 
conjunction  with  increased  extension  of  com- 
merce abroad ;  8nd.  A  combination  of  the  first 
principle  with  the  restriction  of  smuggling  t 
and  8rd.  Some  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of 
direct  taxation.    He  mentioned  direct  taxation 
last,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  advan- 
tages which  the  country  would  derive  from  a 
steady  attention  to  the  two  preceding  objects, 
were  ten  thousand  times  greater  than    those 
which  would  result  from  giving  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.    He  was  well  aware  to 
what  he  expttsed  himself  in  making  this  state- 
ment ;  he  had  been  repeatedly  told  that  even- 
ing, that  if  he  wished  to  acquire  popularity, 
either  fur  hlmaelf  or  the  Government,  the  best 
way  to  obtain  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  nsscsi. 
ed  taxes.      But,  although  it  would  be  folly  to 
despise  popularity,  he  would  net  seek  it  by 
consulting  particular  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  good  \  and  he  was  sure  he  snould 
not  deserve  it  if,  for  its  sake,  he  could  persuade 
himself  to  abandon  clear,  fixed,  and  imiiortanl^ 
principles,  which  were  useless  if  confined  to 
theory,'but  eminently  beneficial  if  reduced  to 
practice.    First,  then,  as  to  the  extension  of 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  The  house, 
he  was  happy  Xii  say,  had  gone  along  with  him  in 
promoting  this  great  object,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  country  was  by  this  time  convinced  of  the 
good  sense  which  dictated  the  policy  of  getting 
rid  both  of  positive  prohibitions  and  of  prohibi- 
tory duties.    M  uch  bad  already  been  done  upon 
this  sulject,  but  much  remained  to  be  done  | 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  his  rt.lion.  fiiend 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  the  house  a  plan  for  reducing, 
within  moderate  and  reasonable  bounds,  all  the 
remaining  prohibitory  duties,  and  thus  to  strike 
as  it  were  from  our  recollection  all  those  errors 
and  prejudices  which  had  so  long  shackled  the 
energies  of  our  own  commerce,  and  restricted 
the  productive  industry  of  the  world.    It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  now  to  go  Into  detail 
upon  this  subject  \  but  there  was  one  particular 
article  which  was  so  important,  and  which  had 
been  so  frequently  alluded  lo  in  the  present 
session,  that  he  could  not  avoid  to  mention  It. 
He  alluded  to  foreign  iron.  •  The  demand  for 
iron  in  this  country  had  risen  of  late  to  such  a 
wonderful  degree,  that  the  produce  of  our  own 
mines  was  unequal  to  meet  it  at  any  reasonable 
price  \  and  this  demand  had  not,  he  beHeved, 
oeen  produced  by  any  sodden  or  occasional 
cause;  but  It  was  the  result  of  the  locreasing 
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prosperity  of  tke  world  in  general,  which 
brouclit  within  die  reach  of  increasing  numbers, 
articles  of  iron  manu&cture  which  were  esHen- 
tial  to  the  convenience  and  the  business  of  all 
classes  of  society.  But  such  was  the  present 
high  price  of  irott«  that  he  was  crediMy  inform' 
ed,  that  orders  of  ihis'descripden  iatendrd  f«r 
Birmingham  and  §heiBeld,  had  b«on  trmiftlarred 
to  cheaper  markets  on  tim  c«intineiit|'  m  die 
hopes  chatlownem  of  price. might  oomiiensaie 
for  inferiority  of  wor  kmaa lUp.  Ue>  woo  Id  meet, 
therefore,  the  narrow  and  short-sigkled  policy, 
which  wo«td  say  ^*  Let  ue  nse  no  iran  but  our 
own,"  by  sayings  to  dM  manufacturer,  **  Use  ail 
the  iron  you  can  ftJ'*  With  a  view  to  give 
eSect  to  this  proposition,  he  would  recomniMid 
that  the  present  duty  of  61. 10s.  per  ton  tkovid 
be  reduced  to  11.  lOs.  i  and  he  was  confident 
that  whilst  ddi  meaanre  would  render  essential 
ier?ice  to  all  those  employed  in  this  descriptloa 
of  maMifact«re,it  would  be  found  equally  beno- 
liciai  to  those  who  produced  the  iron  itself,  and 
who  were  much  too  enlightened  not  to  acquiesce 
In  the  policy  which  dictated' the  proposed  reduc- 
ItoB*  As  rar  as  the  revenue  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  it  would  incur  any  Ion,  as 
the  very  Ugh  rale  of  die  present  duty  operated 
in  a  great  moasure  as  a  prohibitimi  |  but  he 
thougbt  it  Btt^essary  to  sUte  in  this  place,  that  it 
was  not  proposed  that  the  reduction  should  im- 
madiately  apply  to  all  countries  from  whende 
Iran  ni^t  be  brought.  One  of  the  objects 
which  the  Britidi  Government  had  in  view  In 
diminishing  duiies  upon  foreign  produce  was, 
to  MM  an  example  to  othe r  governments.  There 
were  some  stales  which  had  manifested  an  une« 
qnivocal  disposition  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  i 
iHit  others  did  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  their  former  system  i 
In  truth,  thoy  might  be  said  to  be  still  heaping 
restriction  open  rcstricdoa.  He  did  not  wonder 
at  tUs,  because  he  could  not  forget  how  long 
we  were  oonelves  before  we  sew  the  error 
of.  our  ways,  and  shook  off  our  ancient  tram- 
mels but  he  tiwught,  at  the  same  dam, 
that  however  anxious  we  might  be  to  give 
to  mU  countries  the  benefit  of  our  example 
apd  our  .practice,  we  were  not  bound  to  do  so 
indiscriminately*  or  to  abstain  fkom  making 
disdnctions  In  favour  of  those  nations  whose 
views' and  prineiples  were  conformable  to  our 
own.  Ho  did  not,  however,  believe  that  thera 
would  long  exist  any  ground  for  the  practical 
ajipUcatigp  •fiHus  disdaction,  because  he  was 
wUIIrk  to  •persuade  himself,  that  what  was 
sound  in  priiicipIO'  and  beneficial  in  its  result 
would  soeoer><»r  laterJiecome  the  rule  in  the  in- 
tercourse .between  nations*  particularly  when 
the  whole  world  would  seo  that  what  we  pro- 
fessodr  to  aim  at  in  one  year  was  not  o%erturaed 
by  a- eoatradictoiy  practice  in  the  next.  He 
should  now  proceed  to  state  the  reducdon  which 
he  proposed  upon  various  other  articles  of  fo- 
reign produce,  the  duties  upon  which,  although 
not  avowedly  or  really  prohibitory,  were  ne- 
▼erthelew  so  high  as  to  impede  the  €onsump«> 
tioo,  and -to  prem  with  considerable  severity 
npon  those  who  used  them.  The  first  of  these 
aidcles  waft  hemp.  TUs,  it  was  true,  was  not 
perlmps  an  Item  of  very  material  im|iortance 
la  the  general  consumption  of  the  country « 
but  it  afected  very  seriously  one  of  tim  most 
valuable  interests  of  the  country-^ he  meant 
our  mercantile  marine,  an  interest  closely  con- 
nected with  the  woll-betng  of  die  country  t 
whatever  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 


that  great  fulcrum  of  our  strength,  dMerveif 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  lious6.  With 
this  view,  therefore,  he  should  propose  the  re- 
duction of  half  the  present  duty  upon  hemp, 
at  a  Ion  to  the  revenue  of  about  100,0001. — 
Tike  next  item  to  wfa'ch  he  would  Call  (be  at- 
tendon  of  the  Committee  was  coffee,  a  matter 
of  no  small  consequence  in  reference  to  our 
Woift  Indian  colonies.    At  present  the  dodo4 
upon- coffee  were  as  follow  :~^ West  India,  la. 
per  Hk  t    Eoet  India,  Is.  fid.  t    Foreign  9«.  6d. 
Ho  dU  not  mean  to  say  dmt  theae  rates  of 
.  duty  were  very  high,  or  that  they  pressed  with 
severity  npon  the  great  mass  of  conenasersiw 
this  country :  k  was  nererthelets  true  that  the 
consumpdon  of  coiee,  pardcularly  eince  tko 
insposltion  of  the  last  dntjp  in  1819,  had  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  increased  popidatiow 
and  ease  of  the  country ;  from  vrkieh  it  might 
reasonably  be  laferred  thai  the  high  rete  of  duty 
had  contributed  net  a  little  to  curtail  it.    It 
was  besides  a  nmtter  of  grsat  importance  to 
give  every  fiscillty  to  thecultivationt  In  the 
West  Indies,  of  every  species  of  tropieal  pro- 
duce as  well  as  ftugar  s    and,  as  it  was  Well 
known,  that  the  labour  of  cultivating  coffee 
was  much  lesseevere  than  what  was  necemary. 
for  the  prodttcdon  of  sugar,  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  increased  consnmption  of  coffee  whicli 
he  anticipated  firom  this  reducdon,  would  In  that- 
respect  be  of  much  udlity  in  that  part  of  his 
Mi^es^*s  dominions.   -He  proposed  to  extend 
this  reduction  to  cocoa,  and  taking  both  articlea 
together,  the  revenuo  would  probably  be  dimi- 
nished to  the  amount  of  150,0001.— He  camo 
now  to  a  matter  which,  in  reference  to   the 
principle  which  he  had  just  laid  down,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  hi^  &nty  upon  cofiee  in  curtailing 
its  consumption,  had  long  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, and  had  upon  various  occasions,  durinn^ 
the  last  two  years,  been  under  the  notice  of  the 
house.    He  alluded  to  the  article  of   wine  t 
and  when  npon  former  occasions  he  ^had  b^n 
asked  whether  tlie  Government  contemplated 
any  change  respectiag  it,  although  he  did  not 
then  fieel  himself  enabled  to  take  that  subject- 
in  hand,  be  never  argued  against  the  principle 
of  reductkm,  and  could  not  shut  his  ean  to  the  ■ 
notorious  fiict^  that  the  constimpdoo  of  wine  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  not  only  not  increased, 
but  had  in.  trtt&  greaUv  fallen  off.    He  might 
perhaps  be  told,  that  wine  was  a  mere  luxury, 
that  the  duties  upon  it  felt  exclusively  upon 
those  who  were  best  able  to  pay  them,  and  that 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  would  de- 
rive •  no   benefit  from   their   diminiKioo.    He 
could  not  admit  that  these  were  conclusive  ob- 
jecdons-i  in  some  sense,  K  was  true,  wine  might 
be  considered  as  a  luxury  i   but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  U  had  inedicinal  Tirtnes,  and 
that  m  many  diseases  to  wUch  the  pcwr  vrere 
peculiarly  liable,  wine  was  recommended  as 
essential  to  recovery  |  and  surely  as  regarded 
the  middle  classes  <^  society.  It  never  could  be 
maintained,  that  It  was  a  smttf^r  of  IndiR^rence 
to  them  whether  wine  were  highly  taxed  or  not, 
unlets  it  were  aipied  that  there  was  n^  modvo 
for  facilitating  to  those  classes  the  enjoyment 
of  any  thing  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  and 
comibrti  of  life.    Although,  therefore,  the  more 
wealthy  part  of  the  ooauminity  might  derive 
the  meat  isunediate  and  extenijve  benefit  from 
the  proposed  reduction,  he  hoped  it*  Would  not 
be  supposed  that  he  was  looking  to  their  advan- 
tage alone,  or  that  he  founded  his  proposition 
upon  any  desire  to  relieve  them  at  the  exiiense 
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f^  oAm.  Tbo  truth  Uierefore  being,  that  since 
the  daty  upon  wine  bad  been  so  high,  the  con- 
sumption had  fallen  off,  and  that  the  consequent 
means  of  other  natipns,  producers  of  wine,  to 
extend  their  commercial  transactions  with  us, 
had  been  proportioaably  diminished,  it  would 
seem  to  foUuw  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Chat  an  augmeotation  in  the  use  of  wine  would 
give  a  new  stimulus  to  many  branches  of  trade* 
In  the  years  ]^1,  lb02,  add  1803,  the  djuty  on 
urine  in  Great  Britain  was  as  follows : — 


-^    88.    9d.  per  gallon. 
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— 

88. 

9d. 
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French 


The  average  consnmption  was  :— 

French  wine      •     •      S?4,000  galloni. 
Other  wine        ;      .  7,806,000 

Kow  the  present  dnty  was  lis.  S^d.  per 
^Ubn  on  French  wine,  and  Ts.  7d.  on  other 
wine,  and  the  consumption  of  1884,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  increaseof  our  population  and  of  our 
general  opulence,  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  that  increase,  that  it  did  not  exceed 
2S4S6H  gallons  of  French  wine,  and  4,847,  976 
gallons  of  other  wine.  Kow,  It  was  possible  a  re- 
duction to  the  scale  of.  1801  might  be  sufficient 
to  bring  back  tbe  consumption  to  the  rate  of  that 
period  ;  but  as  it  would  be  highlv  imprudent 
le  reduce  the  duty  at  all,  unless  it  were  done 
effbctually ,  he  had  thought  it  better  to  descend 
at  once  to  6s.  on  French  and  4s.  on  other 
wine — a  reduction  of  nearly  half  of  tbe  present 
amount,  being  at  the  rate  of  Ls.  3d.  per  bottle 
opon  French  wine,  and  Is.  within  a  fraction, 
upon  all  other  foreign  wine.  In  Ireland  he 
could  not  venture  to  calculate  upon  an  increase 
of  consumption  to  the  same  amount,  because  he 
could  not  venture  to  reduce  the  duty  to  w\uit  it 
was  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tbe 
years  before  alluded  to.  But  if  the  consump- 
tion of  wine. in  Ireland  amounted  to  two-thirds 
cf  the  average  of  those  years,  and  equalled  that 
average  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  under  this  head  might  be  taken  at 
990,0001.— The  division  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  luid  now  arrived,  was  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. '  It  referred  not  only  to  the  principle  of 
giving  relief  to  the  consumer,  but  to  one  of  a 
higher  order,  aiid  which  was  essentially  con- 
aected  with  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
people  ;  he  meant  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
Saiaggling  he  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est ifomestic  evils  that  could  afflict  a  country. 
Its  active  instruments  haunted  us  wherever  we 
went  i  they  hovered  round  our  coast,  they  pene- 
trated our  harbours,  they  traversed  the  interior; 
Ihey  invaded  the  splendid  palace  of  the  noble, 
and  the  humble  cottage  of  the  poor :  they  ofi'ered 
their  temptations  in  every  quarter,  and  he  feared 
that  all  classes  of  society  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
doD..  Surely  this  was  an  evil  of  tremendous 
magnitude ;  confounding  all  notions  of  right  and 
wreiig«  and  sapping  wi&  incessant  and  increas- 
ii^  power  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
obewence  to  the  law  was  built,  it  brought  the 
law  itself  into  disrepute,  and  the  violation  of  it 
into  universal  credit.  The  progress  of  this 
mischief  bad  been  endeavoured  to  be  checked 
by  the  most  rigorous  measures  |  they  had  lur- 


rounded  the  coast  with  ships  nnd  gaards  as  with 
a  wall  of  brass  $  they  had  imposed  penalty  upon 
penalty,  and  inflicted  punbhment  upon  punish- 
ment, but  all  in  vain.   Why  ?  Because  the  cause 
of  the  evil  was  the  law,  and  the  alteration  uf  the 
law  had  not  yet  been  tried.    When  he  proposed 
to  make  a  great  change  in  the  distillery  law  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  there  wore  not  wanting 
persons  who  exclaimed,  **  What!  reduce  the 
duty  of  spirits  ?   Make  all  tbe  people  drunk  ? 
For  God's  sake  abstain  from  so  fatal  a  measure." 
The  measure    was    nevertheless  taken;    and 
so  far  from  any  evil  having  resulted  from  the 
step,  tFanqaillity,   order,  and  harmony,    had 
superseded  tbe  distnbances,  the  confusion,  and 
the  ill-blood  which  arose  from  illicit  distilla* 
tion.    Why,  then,  should  the  system  of  which 
experience  had  proved  the  advantage  not  be  tried 
in  England }  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  they 
should  proceed  with  precipitation  and  rashness, 
or  that  all  could   be  done  at  once ;    on  the 
contrary,  when  he  had  been  pressed  upon  this 
subject  upon  former  occasions,  he  had  alwayt 
said,  "  Do  not  push  roe  too  hard ;  do  not  ride 
a  willing  horse  to  death.'*      But   he   would 
unhesitatingly    apply    this    principle    to   the 
Distillery  Law  of   England,  which   in   truth 
required    revisiony    not   merely   on    its   own 
account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  degree  to 
which  it  was  affected  by  the  cliange  wUch  had 
taken  place  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Ijecanse,  although  the  redaction  of 
du^  upon  spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  had 
undoubtedly    been   attended    with    the   most 
beneficial  results,  it  had  nevertheless  produced 
indirectly  a   corresponding   evil  in  England. 
The  illicit  distiller  had  been  driven  out  of  tbo 
north  of  Scotland ;  but  with  what,  he  feared,  ho 
was  about  to  call  charaeterislie  sagacity,  bo 
had  established  himself  in  the  south,  andcairied 
on' from    thence   no   inconsiderable  traffic   ia 
smnggied  whisky  across  the  border.    He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  this  sort  of  smuggling 
affected  the  revenue  in  any  very  serious  degree, 
but  in  point  of  morality  it  had  all  those  preju- 
dicial and  dangerous  qualities  which  he  bad 
ascribed  to  an  evasion  of  revenue  laws.    They 
mtw/,  tlierefore,   deal  with  it  immediately,  if 
they  .wished  to  complete  the  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  the  fiscal   economy ;   and  he 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  equalize  tbe 
system  under    whl<fh  the  DistUlery  might   be 
carried  on  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
which  means  numberless  restrictions  would  bo 
removed  from  the  trade,  and  tbe  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  the  country  indiscri- 
minately  opened.      As    tlie    law   stood,    the 
distiller  must  begin  by  making  a  raw  spirit, 
which  he  could  not  sell  for  consumption  in  that 
form,  but  which  he  must  consign  to  the  rectifier, 
in  whose  hands  it  underwent  a  fresh  distillation ; 
and  being  mixed  with  various  compounds,  waa 
then  distributed  to   the  consumers  under  the 
denomination  of  gin ;  whiskey,  which  was  the 
pure  extract  from  grain,  onrectified  and  uhcom* 

Sounded,  could  not  be  sold  for  consumption, 
[ow,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  necessarily  like  whbkey 
better  than  gin;  but  he  did  mean  to  sav, 
that  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should  bo 
at  liberty  to  drink  it  if  they  choose.  The  bon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume)  admitted  last 
year,  that  amongst  various  offences  of  Ibe  same 
kiml  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty,  he  had  con- 
stantly in  his  house  an  ample  supply  of  gennino 
smuggled  Scotch  whiskev.   He  (the  Chuicellu/ 
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of  the  Exchequer)  coni^tulaied  A£m,  thMelbra, 
especially  apon    the    change  proposed;   for, 
iiereafter  be  would  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  this 
faYOurite    beverage,    without  being    ezpoiied 
to  those  unpleasant  liabilities  which  doubtless 
had  given  him  many  a  qualm,  by  nixing  his 
ehislLey    with    the    vapid    drawback    ot    an 
impending  penalty.     But  this  change  of  system 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  (dbject 
which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  in  view :  it  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  spirits. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient— at  least  in   the   first  instance — to 
reauce  the  rate  so  low  as  that  which  was  charged 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  the  cases  were  very 
dissimilar,  and  ne  had  not  here  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  that  e justed  ,in  those 
parts  of  die  United  Kingdom.  There  the  mischief 
mrose  from  the  exteohive  manufacture  of  illicit 
spirits  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  country  ( 
here  such  a  course  would  i.e  much  less  practi- 
cable.   Although,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  Ireland   and  Scotland   to  bring 
down  the  duty  from  5s.  6d.  to  ^,  in  order,  by 
ma  eflfectual  blow,  to  extinguish  the  tremendous 
evil  which  was  producing  such  dreadful  con;ie- 
quences,  we  were  not  obliged  to  go  so  far  in 
respect  to  England.    Upon  this  principle,  then, 
he  proposed  that  the  duty  npoo  British  spirits, 
which  was  now  lOs.  6d.,  should  hereafter  be  5s. 
per  gallon,  upon  all  spirits  made  exclusively 
from  malt,  and  68.  upon  all  made  from  mixture 
of  malt  and  raw  grain.    He  foresaw  one  objec- 
tion to  his  proposition  ;  it  w  as,  that,  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  cheapening  of  spirits,  an  impulse 
would  be  given  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness. 
He  should  not  discuss  that  subject  now ;  but 
were  there  more  foundation  for  such  a  fi*ar  than 
he  believed  to  exist,  he  must  observe  that  we 
bad  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  that  lunug^Iing 
was  an  evil  of  immense  magnitude,  the  cause  of 
excessive  and  varied  immorality,  and  the  parent 
of  innumerable  crimes;  and    that  tome  such 
measure  as  he  had  suggested  was  the  only  mode 
«f  effectually  putting  it  down. — In  additicm  to 
diis  change  in  the  duty  u  pon  British  spirits,  he 
{iroposed  also  a  reduction  upon  rum  and  other 
colonial  spirits   from    their    present    rate    of 
lOs.  6d.  per  gallon  to  Ss.    It  was  but  just  to 
retain  this  difference  of  2s.  between  British  and 
-colonial  spirits,  because  the  manufacturer  of 
the  latter  was  not  liable  to  that  increased  charge 
Upon  his  raw  material,  which  affected  barley 
and  malt  from  the  restrictive  operation  of  the 
com  laws).      An  equality  of  duty,  therefore, 
would  act  with  great  |i\justice  both  upon  the 
Iprower  of  English    barley   and  the  maker  of 
English  spirits.    The  distiller  from  sugar,  how- 
ever, in  the  colonies,  would,  under  the  new 
system,  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  raw 
«pirit  which  he  extracted  from  his  sugar.  Into 
.consumption  here,  either  by  selling  it  in  its  raw 
state  or  by  having  it  converted  into  gin  through 
the  medium  of  the  rectifier  and  compounder. 
fie  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  admit  rum 
itself  to  be  converted  into  gin.     Hereafter  it 
might  be  expedient  to  permit  it :  but  a^  it  would 
he  dangerous  to  the  revenue  if  too  many  trans- 
formations of  this  article  were  allowed  at  once, 
he  was  desirous  of  waiting  till  he  could  see  bow 
the  new  system  would  work,  and  how  far  its 
extension    could  be   safely  carried.     Without 
troubling  the  committee  with  lengthened  details, 
he  thought  he  might  state  the  annual  loss  to  the 
revenue  upon  the  heads  to  which  lie  had  just 
advorted.  zi  750^0001.     It  would  greatly  exceed 


that  sum,  unless  he  coanttfd  «pon  (he  ssccess  Off 
the  plan  In  the  diminution  of  smuggling  and  t!ft9 
consequent  displacement  of  illicit   whiskey , 
brandy,  and  gin* — There  was  another  article* 
small  indeed  in  its  amount,  and  local  in  its  con- 
sumption, but  which  in  his  view  was  of  great 
importance  ;  he  meant  cider.    When  he  stated 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  cider 
was  manufactured,  that  the  law  was  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  violation,  that  the  gaols  were  filled 
with  those  vdiom  the  Excise  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  prosecute,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prisoners  were  females,  and  that 
the  consequences  were  seriously  prejudicial  to 
the  morals  of  very  many  country  villages  in 
those  districts,  it'  would  be  granted  this  matter 
was   more  than  of   mere    local    importance. 
Reducing,  then,  the  duty  apon  cider  from  SOs. 
to  lOs.,  the  revenue  would  lose  about  80,0001. 
|)er  annum ;  and  six  counties  would  be  relieved 
from  the  enormous  evils  arising  from  smuggling 
Hitherto  he  had  confined  hMnself  to  the  s^ect 
of    indirect  .  taxation ;    and  after  the   many 
petitions  which   had  been   presented  to  thie 
house,  and  which  had  been  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  various  gentlemen,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  assessed  taxes,   he  felt  it  necessary  Ce 
state-  why  he  conceived  that  those  petitioners 
ought  not   to    complain    if  he  had  taken    m 
course  different  from  that  which  they  desired. 
Surely  he  might  say,  without  dbregard  of  their 
wishes,  that  their  interests  were  wrapped  up 
in    the   interests  of  the  community  at   large, 
and    that  a    great   grievance   could   not  be 
removed  from  society,  with  conferring  a  posi* 
tive,  although  perhaps  an  indirect,  advantage 
upon  each  separate  class.    Amongst  the  varioas 
objections  to  the  Assessed  Taxes,  none  seemed 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  petty 
annoyances  which  attended  the  collection  of 
them ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  remoTO,  as  far 
as  possible,   all  those  that   might  be  said  to 
press  upon  sore  places.    Some  of  these  related 
to  points  in  which  evasion  was  easy,  the  cor- 
rection of  evasion  embarassing,  and  its  punish- 
ment more  vexatious  than  effectual.   Sach  were 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention.    The  first 
item  was   the   tax  on  four  wheel   carriagesy 
drawn  by  one  poney.    It  produced  bat  857L 
a  year,  and  might ^as  well  be  repealed  alto- 
gether.   The  next  vfas  a  tax  verv  seldom  paid  < 
he  meant  that   upon   occasional   waiters  i  he 
proposed  to  knock  that  off  altogether,  at  it 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  134SL    Coach-makers* 
licences,  amounting  to  S54U :   <uid  the   tax 
upon  carriges  sold  by  commission,  which,  as 
they  also  paid  the  auction  duty,  was  a  yerv 
unreasonable  tax,  and  amounted  only  to  S99lL 
would   be  repealed:   as  would  the  doty  on 
mules,  employed  in  some  of  the  mining  dbtricts 
of  the  country,  in   carrying  ore.    There  was 
also   a  tax   upon  horses  which  pressed  with 
considerable  severity  upon  the  small  farmer  i 
he  meant  in  cases  where  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  letting  out  his  team  fbr  varioas 
purposes  of  business :  at  many  a  Slack  period 
of  the  year  this  was  a  great   advantage  to 
him,  but  was  now  clogged  with  a  tax  because 
such   horses   were  not   considered   as  being 
strictly  agricultural  horses,  and  consequently 
not   entitled   to   exemption   from  dutyi^  this 
exemption  he  proposed  to  grant  them,  giving 
up  thereby  not  more  than  40001.     He  saw  oo 
reason  for  retaining  another  small  tax  applicable 
to   farmers,    namely,    that    upon    husbandry 
labourers  *  who  mi^t   occasionally    have   the 
charge   of  a  horae  ;    tlicy  were  not,  in  fitcl^ 
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f6nva^  In  Hm  texable  sense  of  (he 
word,  as  they  neither  performed  the  ordinary 
duties  of  domestic  servants,  nor  wore  a  livery ; 
inif  (hey  -were  liable  to  a  duty  which  produced 
about  900O1.  The  next  item  was  that  of  taxed 
carts,  which  brought  in  about  19,0001. 
The  entire  removal  of  this  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  many  persons,  and  its  exaction 
caused  more  surclmrfes  and  trouble  than 
almost  any  tax  of  tihe  same  description. 
He  now  came  to  houses  and  windows.  As  the 
law  stood,  if  a  person  quitted  a  house  after  the 
commencement  of  the  jrear,  he  still  remabed 
charged  for  the  whole  year ;  and  the  alteration 
which  he  proposed  to  make  (at  a  loss  of  50001.) 
was,  that  be  should  be  chargeable  hereafter  for 
that  part  of  iS»  year  only,  during  which  he 
should  have  occupied  the  bouse.  A  sum  of' 
40001.  pe^  annum  was  also  received  upon  he  uses 
occupied  throughout  the  year  by  one  person, 
tfolefy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
kottse  $  this  be  proposed  to  repeal ;  and  he  would 
deal  hi  the  same  way  with  another  item  of 
10001.  per  annum,  arising  from  Him  houses,  out 
of  lease,  but  occupied  by  a  labourer :  such  farm 
honses  were  already  exempt,  provided  that  part 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  labourer  was  en- 
tirely separated  firom  the  rest  of  the  building :  but 
•s  this  condition  was  veiy  onerous  and  hicon- 
▼enient,  l»y  compelling  tlie  landlord  to  incur  the 
oxpenae  of  makmg  the  partition  wlien  Ms  farm 
waa  ont  of  lease,  and  of  pulling  it  down  again 
the  moment  he  got  a  tenant,  he  proposed  to  re- 
move it.  In  daily  fbrms  also,  no  more  than  one 
window  was  allowed  to  be  exempt  for  the  dairy 
and  clieese  room,  wliich  compelled  the  ftmner 
to  use  the  sameplace  for  both  pniposes :  but 
by  giving  np  10001.  a-year,  he  could  allow  one 
window  to  be  exempt  fai  each  such  room. — The 
next  point  was  one  of  more  extensive  import- 
ance ;  and  he  trusted  diat  much  satisfaction 
miglrf  be  given  respecting  it.  The  number  of 
houses  BOW  charged  witt  the  House  Tax  was 
M7,6t9  s  the  tax  wa«  assessed  according  to  the 
■ssumed  rent- value  of  tile  house  $  and  Is.  6d. 
fa  fhe.potmd  was  the  assessment  upon  all  houses 
raffed  tfnder  101.  This  class  of  houses  he  pro- 
posed Co  exempt  altogether  from  this  impost  { 
fltadby  dius  sacrificing  about  90,0001.  of  annual 
IV venue,  no  less  thkin  171,705  bouses  would 
hereafler  ht  entirely  free  firom  any  charge  npon 
tftb  head.  Windows  constituted  the  next  and 
the  last  item  upon  Ills  list  He  could  not  pre- 
tend Co  offer  any  tidng  there  in  the  way  of  relief 
to  the  wealtirf ,  or  eren  to  the  middle  classes  of 
•eciety ;  bnt  he  conld  give  it  effectually  to  those 
vvho  wore  poorer,  and  upon  whom  the  window 
tax  pressed  with  by  for  tlie  greatest  severity. 
There  were  in  all  979,867  persons  assessed  to 
It  I  and  It  was  charged  at  an  increasing  mte, 
according  to  the  number  of  windows.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  contributors  occupied  houses 
■aving  no  more  dian  seven  windows  t  and  if  by 
sacrificing  about  145,0001.  those  contributors 
were  relieved  from  the  window  tax,  035,936 
^'isous  wonld  be  set  free  at  onee  from  dm  tax. 
^The  result  of  the  whole  was  thus : — 

Itpdnction  npon  Hemp. if  100,000 

Ditto  Coffee 150,000 

Dittd  Wine 830,000 

^'""       "^Tr^  !  i  ^^^ 

Ditto  Cider 80,000 

Ditto  Assessed  Taxes  .876,000 


Total £\;SMfiO0 


Of  this  he  calculated  we  might  lose,  during  thd 
present  year,  about  650,0001. ;  so  that  it  was 
clear  that  the  total  surplus  of  this  and  the  tn'o 
ensuing  years,  which  he  had  already  stated  at 
upwards  of  4,000,0001.  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  presumed  reductions. — Thus 
then  he  proposed  to  give  additional  facilities  to 
foreign  commerce  and  internal  consumption  ; 
thus  be  struck  a  blow  at  that  giant  the  smuggler ; 
thus  he  exempted  from  the  weight  of  direct  tax« 
ation  those  who  were  the  least  able  to  hemr  it : 
and  with  these^ropositions  in  his  hand, he  should 
not  fear  to  go  into  any  assembly  of  hb  country- 
men, at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  to 
claim,  not  he  hoped  with  overweening  confi- 
dence or  arrogant  presumption,  but  with  an  ho* 
nest  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to  do 
the  state  some  service — respectfully  and  firmly 
to  claim  their  approlmtion  and  support  (loud 
cheering).* 

Mr>  Maherly  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
not,  by  admitting  the  propriety  of  many  of  tho 
general  principles  upon  which  the  rt  hon.  gent, 
bad  founded  his  able  statement,  be  consi&red 
as  pledging  themselves  to  his  details,  and  par- 
ticularly where  his  practice  was  at  variance 
with  the  system  which  he  advocated.  He  begged 
also  not  to  be  considered  as  admitting  that  the 
rt.  hon.  gent.'s  disposal  of  ihe  surplus  revenue 
was  the  best  which  could  be  assigned  for  it. 
The  increase  of  revenue  he  had  always  andcS- 
pated  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sound  commercial  principles 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  lately 
acted  upon ;  and  which,  by  giving  foirer  play 
to  the  industry  of  the  people,  .had  producea 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  an  augmentados 
of  the  naUonal  revenue.  He  should  reserve 
his  forther  observations  until  the  resolutions 
were  printed. 

Tib  ChanceUer  of  the  Exchequer  requested 
hon.  gents,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tlie  resoiudont 
could  not  be  printed  until  after  the  report  vraa 
brought  up.  All  he  proposed  to  urge  in  the 
committee  that  night,  were  the  resolutions  re- 
lating to  wine,  coffee,  hemp,  and  such  part  of 
the  assessed  taxes  as  he  had  referred  to :  tbia 
arrangement  would  focilitate  the  progress  of 
the  necessary  bills  respecting  these  articles. 

Mr.  Bright  complained  in  strong  terms  of  fho 
comparative  inattention  afibrded  to  the  West 
India  interests,  and  the  necessity  of  som§ 
further  time  for  consideration,  before  the  cot&m 
mittee  decided  upon  the  rt.  bon.  gent.'s  stato- 
meuL  Pariiament  Imd  seriously  interfered 
with  the  value  of  West  India  property  and 
interests,  without  giving  the  owners  any  thing 
like  a  fair  equivalent.  By  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  boi;jities  upon  sugar,  the  great  re- 
fining trade  would  be  lost ;  and.  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  dutv  upon  home  mnde  spirits,  the 
consumption  oi  rum  would  be  lessened  in  tho 
British  market  It  was  last  3'ear  affected  con- 
siderably by  the  introduction  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  whiskey,  and  some  hopes  were  held  ont* 
that  in  the  present  year  the  West  India  in- 
terests would  be  better  considered  1  and  yet 
what  was  now  proposed  I — merely  to  reduce 
the  rum-duty  8s.  a  gallon,  while,  at  the  samo 
time,  the  reduction  in  home  spirits  Was  to  be 
5s.  a  gallon.  When  they  wanted  to  represh 
the  smuggling  trade,  why  not  begin  upon  tea 

and  tobacco^  notoriously  the  two  great  articles 

— ■ 

*This  speech  is  chieflv-pnblished  firon  the  Ro^ 
port  published  by  Hatchard,  LondoO)  I9t5k 
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of  tfaotrmband  coDiiiinp|ion  ?  If  tbey  reduced 
the  Ujc  upon  tobacco  one  half,  the  revenue 
would  not  suffer,  and  nmuj^glini^  would  be  dU 
minbhed  by  two-thirds  of  its  present  extent 
It  was  said,  that  ia  the  cofl'ee  reduction 
there  was  a  concession  of  150,0001.  to  the 
colonial  iu tere»ts.  H  e  admitted  the  importance 
of  this  reduction  to  the  ne^o  population,  but 
denied  its  being  a  proper  equivalent  for  the 
injuries  which  bad  been  generslly  inflicted  on 
the  We.it  India  trade. 

Mr.  Ilobkouse  merely  rose  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought 
it  would  have  bren  better  to  have  equalized 
the  wine  duties,  instead  of  fixing  them  in  the 
proportion  proposed ;  and  in  the  second,  he 
was  quite  sure  the  counliy  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  inadequate  reduction  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes.  The  effect  of  that  upon  windows 
DOW  proposed  would  be  to  induce  people  to 
deform  their  small  houses  to  bring  the  number 
of  H indows within  the  rt.  hoi.  gent.'s  plan; 
and  by  restricting  the  circulation  of  air,  to 
impair  the  health  of  their  families. 

Mr.  Hart  Davit  complained  strongly  that  the 
tobacco  duties  were  not  reduced;  they  now 
amounted  to  1,200  per  cent  upon  the  original 
value  of  the  article.  He  had  expected  a  re- 
duction of  one  half  at  least  of  these  duties. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  great  export  from 
America,  and  extensive  consumption  in  Ire- 
land, the  revenue  in  this  article  was  not  im- 
£  roved,  which  could  o/ily  be  attributed  to  the 
icrease  of  smuggling. 

Mr.  Alderman  TAoffljpsoii  was  surprised  that 
the  tobacco  and  brandy  duties  were  not  further 
reduced,  far  tbe  better  prevention  of  smuggling. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
hemp  and  iron ;  though  he  did  not  anticipate 
to  great  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  the  latter, 
yet  be,  who  was  largely  interested  in*>that 
trade,  was  not  afraid  of  foreign  competi- 
tion (hear,  bear).  He  was  a  ready  advocate 
of  liberal  commercial  principles  (bMr,  hear). 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  they 
would  never  make '  an  impression  upon  the 
smuggling  traflic,  and  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  preventive  service,  untU  they  dhninished 
the  tobacco  and  brandy  duties.  As  to  the  ge- 
neral commercial  principles  upon  which  the  rt. 
hon.  gent,  had  acted,  he  gave  him  the  fullest 
credit  for  their  utility  and  liberality,  and  only 
wished  them  to  be  carried  further.  He  must 
also  say,  that  the  promise  or  expectation  held 
out  to  the  West  India  interests  had  not  been 
fairly  redeemed.  It  was  a  breach  of  fsith  to 
the  colonies  not  to  put  them  upon  a-  compara- 
tive footing  with  the  general  home  trade. 

Mr.  Huskitton  was  glad  to  hear  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson)  say,  in 
allusion  to  the  iron  trade,  that  he  bad  no  fear 
fji  the  foreign  competitor.  The  duties  on  iron 
were  certainly  not  necessary  for  the  British 
miner,  and  they  tended  to  keep  up  a  great 
fluctuation  in  the  market-price.  With  respect 
to  the  West  India  interests,  it  was  impossible 
to  retain  the  sugar  bounties,  which  had  no  other 
operation  than  to  enable  the  foreign  consumer 
to  purchase  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  without  bene- 
fitting the  colonies.  The  reduction  on  the  coffee 
duties  would>  be  had  no  doubt,  be  found  very 
beneficial.  He  remembered  tiwt  when  he  had 
been  the  means  of  reducing  the  coffee  duty 
from  Sic  4d.  a  pound  to  4d.  only,  the  larger 
consumption  immediately  augmented  the  pre- 
vious amount  of  revenue  (6ar«  bear).    Thu 


was  not  only  an  advantege  to  the  conilltyy  bat 
also  to  the  Weait  India  interests,  who  must* 
besides,  sensibly  feel  the  reduction  in  rum  fitms 
lOs.  fid.  to  8s.  the  gallon.  In  ansuer  to  the  o^ 
servation  with  respect  .to  (he  duties  ontobaccop 
however  he  might  be  disposed  to  coincide,  ho 
must  remind  hon.  members  of  the  caution  givea 
his  rt.  hon.  friend— not  to  ride  a  willing  horse 
to  death.  Did  the  committee  consider  iihat 
would  be  the  effect  of  reducing,  as  had  been 
proposed,  the  duties  on  coals,  half  the  duty  on 
malt,  and  two-thirds  of  the  duty  on  tobacco— 
the  last  of  which  amounted  to  three  millions  of 
itself?  Must  not  the  country  feel  deep  alarm 
at  a  sudden  reducticm  of  the  revenue  to  that 
amount  ?  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  tobacco  duties^  so  tiiat  the  revenue 
might  be  benefitted  by  the  increased  consump- 
tion to  the  amount  which  would  be  lost  by 
lessening  the  duties.  But  hon.  gents,  should 
remember,  that  tibe  country  only  possemed  a 
given  poaer  of  consumption  i  and  nothing 
could  be  so  visionary  as  to  suppose  that 
Government  might  with  safety  at  once,  remit 
all  the  duties  upon  every  article  wUch  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  smuggling  or  to  check 
consumption. 

Mr.  BUUe  applauded  the  candor  and  good 
spirit  of  the  rt  hon.  gent,  in  carrying  forward 
his  improvements.  He  could  not  but  find  some 
fault,  however,  with  the  neglect  of  the  West 
India  interests  in  the  reduction  of  the  8s.  on 
mm  at  the  time  of  reducing  5s.  on  Briti»ii 
^irits.  He  disapproved  of  the  restrictive 
system;  he  would  let  in  the  sugars  of  the 
Mauritius  as  freely  as  those  of  Jamaica.  The 
monopoly  could  never  save  the  British  colonist 
from  a  competition  in  the  general  continental 
market,  so  long  as  the  British  West  India 
islands  produced  an  ounce  beyond  our  own 
consumption ;  and  that  competition  must  deter- 
mine the  price  of  his  commodity.  He  would 
open  the  British  market  to  the  sugars  of  all 
nationa  He  asserted  it  without  dread  of  con- 
tradiction, that  flie  British  refiner  could  not 
succeed  like  the  refiners  of  Hambttr|fa  and 
other  places,  because  they  could  not,  bke  the 
latter,  mingle  the  rich  Havannah  sugars  with 
the  poorer  articles  from  our  own  colonies. 
He  recommended  a  more  vigorous  reform  in 
the  Government  charges  and  burthen  on  snips, 
and  articles  of  ship-building,  trading  to  our 
ports,  both  here  and  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  IFMImore  wished  to  see  the  duty  on  East- 
India  sugar  placed  on  an  equality  with  other 
sugar. .  He  was  sure  we  must  look  to  the  £ast 
Indies  Ibr  a  great  extension  of  our  commerce, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  this  measure,  which 
was  one  of  Justice,  could  long  be  delayed.  Ho 
wished,  berore  the  duty  on  wines  had  been. so 
much  reduced,  that  it  bad  been  equalized  .on  all 
wines.  There  was  a  system  of  monopoly  exist- 
ing in  Portugal,  which  would  completely  de- 
ceive the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  There  was  a  more  absurd  mono- 
poly of  Port  wine  than  any  other  monopoly  he 
knew  of.  This  was  equally  injurious  to  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  and  he  hoped  some  endea- 
vours would  be  made  to  get  rid  of  it 

The  Ckaneetlor^of  the  Exchequer  vrished  to 
give  a  reason  why  be  did  not  conceive  mm  en- 
titled to  an- equal  reduction  with  British  spirits. 
The  price  of  grain,  from  the  natural,  opera  tioo 
of  the  corn  laws,  put  the  distiller  under  a  neces- 
sity of  paying  a  price  foi  bis  malt  beyond  thot 
which  bis  would  have  to  pay  if  there  were  no 
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ftuch  rMtricdMM.  la  rnnit  the  firat  materUl 
was  not  •ubject  to  that  specific  charge.  The 
prime  cost  of  the  malt  spirit  was  so  much  more 
than  rum,  that  the  latter  article  could  more 
easily  bear  8s.  per  gallop  than  the  former  could 
5s.  He  professed  himself,  however*  to  be  in 
DO  wise  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  nor  did  he 
offer  these  propositions  as  if  they  could  admit 
of  no  qualification.  On  the  contrary,  be 
courted  the  animadversions  of  hon.  members 
on  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  which  it 
wouJd  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  house. 

The  house  then  agreed  to  several  resolutions 
in  conformity  with  the  .propositions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Assessed  Taxes. 

TsumsDAT,  March  S. — ^^On  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  from  Southwark,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  houses  and  windows, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  thought  it  woald 
be  much  better  at  once  to  remove  the  A.s«essed 
Taxes  than  to  take  away  those  which  pressed 
indirectly  upon  the  public;  but  this  was  ob- 
jected to,  because  it  would  have  the  efiect  of 
diminishing  the  patronage  of  GovernmenL  It 
was  time  that  the  people  should  be  relieved 
from  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer — ^a  sort  of 
personage  whose  presence  was  always  produc- 
tive of  vexation  and  annoyance.  Of  what  use 
was  it  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  any 
article  when  the  reduction  was  met  by  a  nearly 
correspondent  rise  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  ? 
On  the  morning  following  the  night  on  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  announced 
bis  intention  of  taking  off  801.  per  hogshead 
from  the  duties  on  French  claret,  he  happened 
to  be  at  Guildhall,  and  before  twelve  o'clock 
on  that  day  he  heard  that  the  honest  class  of  his 
M^esty's  subjects  who  were  employed  in  sel- 
ling wine  to  the  rest  of  his  Majesty *s  subjects, 
bad  raised  the  price  of  the  same  wine  101.  per 
bogsbead.  He  hoped  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  induced,  therefore,  to  nause  before  they 
carried  Into  effect  the  reduction  which  had  been 
proposed,  and  which  was  beneficial  only  to 
wine-sellers  i  and  substitute,  instead  of  it,  some 
relief  which  would  be  universally  felt. 

''  Mr.  Mkbnrljf  rose  to  bring  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes. 
To  judge  by  the  state  of  the  house,  (which 
was  remarkably  thin  at  that  moment),  a 
stranger,  he  said,  would  almost  imagine 
that  some  subject  ef  very  slight  interest 
was  to  be  discussed  $  of  this,  however,  he  was 
certain,  that  anv  person  who  would  go  from 
bonse^  to  house  throughout  the  country,  would 
find  nine  voices  out  of  every  ten  in  favour  of 
tbe  proposal  which  he  was  bringing  forward* 
Coacarring  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
ibc  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subjects  of  foreign  policy  and  free  trade,  still 
he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  relief  which 
tfie  present  plan  of  that  rt.  hon.  gent.  aflTorded. 
With  respect,  for  example,  to  the  article  of 
h^mp :  there  was  a  reduction  on  that  commo- 
tfify,  but  not  a  sufficient  one.  By  bringing  the 
raw  article  to  England  at  a  low  price,  our  own 
artisans  would  derive  a  profit  from  the  manu- 
factare  of  it|  but  the  duty,  which  had  been 
9(),  still  remained  at  15  per  cenL  Again,  for 
ibe  reduction  upon  coffee — tbe  article  was  ill- 
selected.  There  were  a  hundred  petitions  upon 
tbe  table  to  repeal  the  duty  on  twenty  other 


commodities,  aad  not  one  to  repeal  tbe  duty  on 
coffee.    The  next  item  was  wine— here  was  « 
reduction,  but  not  of  the  kind  which  the  country 
wanted.    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  call 
wine  an  article  of  necessity.     Something  or 
other  had  been  hinted  about  *^  the  sick."    He 
left  that  argument  to  those  who  thought  tbey 
could  make  any  thing  of  it;  he  considered  wine 
to  be  merely  an  article  of  luxury , and  an  article 
the  repeal  of  duty  on  which  would  not  benellt 
the  labouring  classes  a  farthing.    While  neces- 
saries were  out  of  men*s  reach,  it  was  not  a 
time  to  repeal  a  tax  upon  superfluities.    The 
rt.  hon.  gent,  talked  of  the  benefits  of  foreign 
trade ;  an  increased  consumption  at  home  caus« 
ing  fresh  demands  abroad  for  our  own  produce  | 
but  did  he  really  think — for  the  question  of 
increased  consumption  came  to  that — ^tbat,  be* 
cause  he  had  reduced  the  duty  on  wine  one 
half,  every  family  in  England,  where  they  had 
drunk  one  bottle,  would  now  drink  two  ?  British 
spirits  formed  another  item  among  the-  reduc- 
tions s  and  then  there  came  the  plea  of  smug- 
gling.   But  the  present  measure,  at  best,  was 
but  doing  things  by  halves;  for  the  reduction 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  smuggling :  if  aay 
thing  could  be  done,  it  must  be  by  an  equali- 
zation of  duties  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.   But  his  main  ofajection  to  the  measure 
was,  there  were  commodities  out  of  number,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  which  would  have 
gone  as  far  to  diminish  smuggling  aa  this  redac- 
tion upon  spirits ;  and  yet  the  rt.  hon.  geoL 
elected  to  cheapen  that  particular  article  tbe 
use  of  which  tended  pre-eminently  to  deasora- 
lize  and  destroy  our  population.    If  this  were 
getting  rid  of  smuggling,  which  he  dealed,  it 
was  certainly  meeting  one  evil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another.    In  the  repeal  of  the  daty. 
en  cider,  he  coocorred ;  in. many  counties  that 
would  be  a  convenience  to  the  lower  classes. 
Upon  iron,  as  upon  hemp,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  reduction  had  gone  ur  enough  {  and  he  re» 
peated  that  a  reduction  on  tea,  tobacco,  seep, 
candles,  silk,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, would  have  been  more  useful  than  the 
reductions  which  had  been  granted  upon  wiao 
and  British  spirits.    But  be  now  came  to  tbe 
assessed  taxes,  which  formed  tbe  main  object 
of  his  motion  i  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  with  what  had  been  done  «pon  the 
subject,  the  country  was  entirely  dissatisfied. 
The  main  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  the  house  and 
window  taxes;  for  the  rest  of  the  duties,  he 
was  chiefly  anxious  about  them,  inasmuch  ae 
an  entire  repeal,  by  getting  rid  of  the  commis- 
sionership,would  save  the  country  just  dOO,OOOL 
a-year.    On  the  propriety  of  repealing  direct 
taxes  in  preference  to  indirect  ones,  there  could 
not  be  a  question ;  the  rL  boo.  genL  In  bin 
speech  on  tne  budget  two  years  since,  bad  ad- 
mitted it    By  getting  rid  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
we  got  rid  of  all  the  machinery  connected  with 
them — of  all  that  system  of  visitation  and  vexa- 
tion which  people  thought  more  of  than  of  tbe 
money  which  they  paid,  and,  for  the  means  of 
doing  it,  the  rt  hon.  gent— apart  from  all  sur- 
plus— had  a  fund  instantly  at  command  for  it» 
the  sinking-fond.  He  was  scarcely  less  anxioas 
to  get  rid  of  the  sinking-fund  than  for  the  re* 
peal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  so  completely  did. ha 
regard  it  as  a  delusion.     With  all  our  sinking- 
fund,  5/K)u,0001.  a-year,  the  natioBBi  debt  was 
greater  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  year  1816. 
With  the  assistance  of  that  most  incomprehen- 
sible  measure,    the    half-pay    coosolidathMi 
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S  we  hikl  lifcrteMd  ottr  debt,  since  1816, 
1^  18.000^0001.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Rkardo  bad  said 
lr«ly  ttiat  he  would  trust  no  ^oYernment  with  a 
slakiB|f-f«nd--tbatit  would  always  be  seized 
by  the  minister  whenever  be  wanted  it ;  in  fact, 
it  bad  been  so  {  it  had  been  seized  by  tbe  rt. 
boB.  gent.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the 
charge  upon  our  debt  had  been  diminished. 
Though  Its  nominal  amount  was  greater,  the 
reduction  of  the  fburand  five  per  cents  had  les- 
sened the  cost  to  tbe  countrjr.  But  how  had 
this  saving  been  effected— by  the  operation  of 
tbe  sInlLiBg-fund  ? — Not  a  jot.  It  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  general  prosperity  in  the 
eevutry  which  had  resulted  from  a  decreased 
texatloU.  He  toolL  the  sane  view  with  the  rt. 
hen.  gent,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  trade  { 
but  he  thought  a  ropeal  of  the  asse^ised  taxes 
would  give  greater  satisfaction  at  present  than 
•sy  othcfr  lUeasnre.  With  regard  to  tbe  house 
Had  window  tax,  he  could  hear  of  but  one  ez- 
preesien  among  ail  ranks — that  they  ought  at 
•aee  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  boo.  member,  after 
•bserting  that  his  estimates  were  formed  upon 
the  produce  of  the  various  duties  for  the  last 
year,  stated  that  the  total  amount  to  which  tbe 
repeai  h&  proposed  would  go,  was  aboi|t 
3,970,0001.  He  sat  down  by  moving— *«  That 
the  house  and  window  taies — the  tax  on  ser- 
▼attts  and  carriages — the  tax  on  horses,  dogs, 
hair-powder,  game,  and  horse-dealers*  licences, 
und  armorial  bearings— should  be  repealed.'* 

Mr.  L^oettef  seconded  the  resolution.  Let 
IhMe  taxes  be  talLen  off,  and  the  revenue  would 
leue  SMrthiog,  for  the  country  would  be  richer, 
and  tbe  consumption  on  all  hands  would  be 
greater..  Gentlemen  would  lieep  more  horses, 
snore  servants,  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  dm  state  fkll  as  eifectually  as  they  did  at 
present  Under  the  existing  system,  the  land 
was  overshadowed  with  tax-eatberers,  a  venal 
phalanx,  always  ready  to  rise  at  the  beck  of 
aay  minister  who  thought  proper  to  command 
tbcMn.  The  whole  process  atteniaitt  upon  snr- 
ehaige  was  vexatious  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
trighest  degroe  i  and  the  trouble  of  appeal  was 
such  as  to  render  that  remedy  entirely  una- 
vailable. 

Tbe  Chttneelhr  of  the  Sxckeqner  said,  (hat  he 
would  make  a  few  observations  ih  support  of 
ti»  course  which  be  lately  thought  it  necessary 
t*  adopt.  First,  tlien,  the  hon.  member  com- 
i^lned  of  the  15  per  cent  dtity  remidning  on 
hemp  I  but  he  could  assure  him,  that  those  in- 
terested ki  the  article  felt  the  reduction  given, 
a  very  considerable  boon.  It  would  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  though  this  remaining  duly 
at  the  present  low  price  of  hemp,  amounted  to 
15  percent,  it  would  fell  to  a  lower  rate,  if,  as 
was  very  probable,  the  commodity  itself  should 
rise  in  value.  The  next  item  complained  of 
was  the  reduction  upon  coflfee:  In  which,  it 
was  said,  the  charge  was  unimportant  He 
eould  only  reply,  that  it  was  an  article  in  very 
general  use,  and  one  which  would  be  more 
generally  in  use  if  theduty  upon  it  were  lighter. 
For  some  years  past,  its  consumption  bad  been 
decreasing,  whicn  was  a  certain  sign  that  the 
duty  was  higher  than  it  could  bear ;  and  upon 
the  propriety  of  encouraging  in  our  West  India 
possessions,  tbe  growth  of  all  produce  which 
could  be  raised  with  little  slave  labour,  be  ap- 
prehended that,  on  neither  side  of  the  house 
there  coald  be  any  doubt.  W  Itb  respect  to  the 
article  of  wine,  he  still  contended  that  that  was 
nei*  •««  article  of  iuzory}  and  eveh  if  it 


were,  he  saw  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  classea  of 
society.  The  hon.  member  complained  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  spirits.  But 
he  forgot  that  it  was  impossible,  after  reducing 
the  duties  (to  prevent  smuggling)  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  that  the  tax  could  be  left  at  £:(.  a 
gallon  in  Scotland,  and  10s.  6d.  in  England  f 
and,  for  the  complaint  that  this  measure  did 
not  complete  the  purpose — that,  as  there  was 
still  a  duty,  smuggling  might  still  exist — tiiat 
argument  was  penectly  true  {but  every  thing 
could  not  be  aone  at  once.  The  boa.  meml»ef 
had  rather  that  the  duties  bad  been  taken  olT 
tea,  or  off*  tobacco,  than  off  spirits ;  but  even 
that  project  would  not  be  found  entirely 
free  from  oljection.  The  reduction  of  duty  on 
spirits  had  cost  the  revenue  750^0001.  Now, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  afforded  3,000,0001.  g  and 
to  have  reduced  it  less  than  50  per  cent  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  the  consumer.  Then  say 
that,  allowing  fbr  increased  consumption,  the 
loss  of  duty  instead  of  50  per  cent,  would  have 
come  to  85,  still  the  cost  of  that  reduction 
would  be  750,000L;  which,  added  to  the 
reduction  given  on  spirits,  tiie  whole  dis- 
piosable  sum  of  1,500/X)01.  was  at  an  end. 
Again,  for  the  article  of  tea — certainly  tbo 
duty  was  heavy  enough  on  that  commodity — ^it 
was  one  hundred  per  cent  and  it  produced 
3,000,0001.  But  if  the  duty  on  tea  were  re- 
duced, it  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  extant-*- 
perhaps  not  less  than  three-fourths  Here  thea 
would  be  a  loss,  at  first  sight,  of  8,850,0001.  i 
but  suppose  the  eventual  loss  only  to  reach 
1,000,0001.,  where  were  the  funds  from  which 
these  enormous  deficiencies  could  be  made  up  h 
Now  the  houie  would  remember  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  assessed  taxes,  sometb|qg  had 
been  done  already.  Within  the  last  four  years 
assessed  taxes  had  been  repealed  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  and  a  half — ^that  was,  one  half 
of  them  bad  been  taken  off.  Out  of  ten  mUliona 
iu  taxes  reduced,  three  millions  and  a  half  had 
been  reduced,  in  assessed  taxes :  this  was  at 
least  such  a  reasonable  proportion  as  showed  no 
Inclination  to  neglect  the  sulgect.  But  the 
hon.  member's  plui  was— ^*  Gret  rid  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  you  may  repeal  all  the  assessed 
taxes  that  renmin.^*  The  hon.  memlier  waa 
mistaken  $  either  he  was  wrong  in  one  of  hit 
statements,  or  even  tbe  giving  up  of  the  sinking 
fund  would  not  enable  iBovernment  to  meet  hie 
views.  For,  according  to  the  hon.  member^ 
account  of  the  sinking  fund  itself,  it  waa  not  a 
fund  of  5,000,0001.,  but  one  only  of  3,000,0001. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member  was  right  here,  even 
the  appHcatfon  of  the  dnking  fund  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  his  purposes.  It  would  be  ri« 
diculous  to  leave  the  finances  of  the  countiy  In 
that  state,  so  that  it  would  become  a  matter  6f 
doubt,  whether  there  should  be  a  million  of  sur- 
plus, or  a  million  of  deficit  The  late  Mr.  Ri-^ 
cardo,  and  bther  members,  had  admitted  the  ex« 
pediency  of  retaining  a  surplus  t  but  the  motloa 
of  the  bon.  member  would  destroy  all  surpiun 
As  to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  member,  that 
his  (tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer's)  propo- 
sitions respecting  the  reduction  of  duties  had 
created  universal  disappointment  in  the  coun- 
try, he  would  only  observe,  that  any  such  feel- 
ing had  not  been  expressed  to  him»  nor  did  he 
believe  that  it  existed  in  the  country.  He  ra- 
ther thought,  that  if  the  (minions  of  the  public, 
could  he  known  on  this  pomt,  it  would  be  found 
.that  the  coune  which  he  had  pointed  out  waa 
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comidered  as  most  consilient  with  a  &lr,  jost, 
«Bd  enlightened  regard  to  the  interettt  ox  the 
pomtry  (bear,  hear). 

Mn  Oiitmft  fnJly  approved  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  irine  doty,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  right  hon.  gent.'t  beai|h  would  be 
drunlc  on  that  occasion,  at  many  a  convivial 
hoard.  But  he  thought  the  reduction  would 
not  be  effectual  if  he  did  not  go  a  step  farther. 
By  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  in  1810,  it  was 
agreed  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  English  companies  dealing  in  the  wines 
of  that  CfMintry,  but  the  fact  was,  that  since 
then  a  Portnguese  company  was  established, 
which,  by  its  dictom,  decreed  that  eo  many 
tfaonaand  pipes  of  wine  and  no  more,  slionld  be 
annnally  imported  into  England,  lo  that  they 
effected  a  complete  monopoly.  It  was  some- 
thing similar  with  respect  «•  the  importation  of 
claret  That  trade  was  in  very  few  hands,  and 
the  price  was  regulated  by  the  quantity  which 
tbe^  pleased  to  import.  He  trusted  that  his 
Migesty's  ministers  would  interfere  in  some 
effectual  way  to  prevent  this  monopoly,  other- 
wise their  proposed  redactions  wottid  not  be 
fbund  of  much  advantage  to  the  country.  He 
staled  in  conclusion,  that  he  would  give  his  sop- 
poit  to  the  two  first  propositions  of  his  lion, 
friend  for  the  repeal  of  the  bouie  and  window 


Mr.  Alderman  Wood  contended  that  the  par- 
tial repeal  of  tazes^  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  El  chequer  proposed  would  not  give  any 
effectual  relief,  and  he  was  sore  that  it  was  nut 
lo  considered  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
fife  had  had  petitions,  very  numerously  signed, 
to  present,  praying  for  tbie  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  assessed  taxes. 

Mr.  Hvtkitsom  said,  that  the  Opposition  had 
always  contended  that  direct  taxation  was  less 
asiscliievous  tfaanJudirect  taxation.  Now,  the 
iacome  tax  upon  principle,  m'ould  have  been 
unquestionably,  lie  (Mr.  Husklsion)  agreed 
-iriui  those  hon.  gents.,  the  least  objectionable 
of  any  direct  taxes,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
quisitorial mode  of  collection  that  was  unfor- 
tjinately  connected  with  it.  The  window-tax, 
being  freed  from  that  objection,  was  now  the 
least  objectionable,  as  he  thought,  of  all  direct 
taxes.— When  his  rt«  hon.  friend  first  proposed 
lw  reduce  the  tax  ou  wine>  he  proposed  that 
a  prc^rtionabie  allowance  sbould'be  mads  to 
the  wine  merchant  on  their  stocks  in  handw — 
Now  be  (Mr.  Hnskisson)  had  heard  wUk  consi- 
derable indignation  (hear,  hear),  that  they  had 
somehow  or  other  managed,  within  these  few 
days,  to  double  their  stocks^  and  to  raise  the 
2>rice  in  a  ratio  aboi|t  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  duty  (hear,  hear).  If  the  fSsct 
were  really  so,  it  might  be  verv  proper  for  the 
boBse  to  consider  wlwther  the  intended  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  their  stocks  in  hand  should 
go  into  the  tills  and  pocketi  of  those  conseien- 
tiens  gentlemen,  or  into  the  coffers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (hear,  hear)  •  When  they  should  have 
got  rid  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  it  might  be  pro- 
per lo  consider  whether  the  suggested  relief 
ahoold  or  should  not  be  afforded  them  in  any 
shape.  The  difference  to  the  revenue  on  the 
remission  of  the  duty  in  nuestion,  would  have 
been  somevrhere  about  900,0001.  To  revert  the 
question  before  the  house,  and  supposing  for  a 
moment  (he  whole  'of  the  assessed  taxes  were 
reduced,  their  amount  would  be  expended  by 
dwae  who  formerly  paid  them,  in  the  increased 
coossmplion  of  various  articles,  which  gentle- 


men would  then,  doubtless,  htdulce  lit.  TheSy 
whenever  a  war  might  happen,  (distant  as  ho 
hoped  the  day  would  be,)  it  would  surely  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
7,000,0001.  which  those  taxes  yielded,  at  once 
re-imposed  :  for  it  should  be  observed  that  they 
had  been  imposed,  not  at  once,  but  gradually, 
and  by  small  degrees.  To  those  reasons,  too, 
he  must  add  the  authority  of  our  ancestors  | 
seeing  that  the  window-tax  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  taxes  ever  imposed  in  this  countiT.  At 
the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  the  im^ 
mense  Increase  of  the  population  in  tlM  inter* 
vening  period,  its  produce  did  not  mndfoxceMl 
the  amount  it  yielded  before,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  $  and  therefore  it  could 
not  ho  presumed  to  be  quite  so  burdensome  ai 
it  had  been  represented  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  WiUvm  could  not  repress  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  language  which  had  been  hield  by 
the  rt  hon.  gent.  From  that  ri.  hon.  genu,  as  thio 
avowed  friend  of  free  trade,  and  the  advocate' 
of  that  cause  against  all  monopolies,  he  had 
never  expected  to  hear  such  manifest  contra- 
dictioa  and  inconsistency,  as  he  had  this  night 
been  guilty  of,  in  his  remarks  on  the  recent  nso 
in  the  price  of  wines.  The  fact  was,  that  it 
was  the  severe  weight  of  the  tax  which  pressed 
on  tliat  article,  tluit  had  kept  people  back, 
upon  small  stocks,  from  purchasing :  but  on  the 
first  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties,  they 
veiy  naturally  came  forward,  in  order  to  re- 
plenish their  cellars.  The  consequence  was* 
that  for  the  moment  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  hence  the  price  was  excessive 
(hear,  hear).  Were  the  wine-merchants  to  be 
spoken  of  ai  if  this  effect  had  been  caused  bj 
them  ?  Or  could  they  make  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  him- 
self, for  ezaroplcy  buy,  if  he  did  not  Uke  to  do 
so  (hear,  hear)  ?  Of  all  other  persons  in  the 
world,  he  should  least  have  expeq^d  these  re- 
marks from  the  right  hon.  gent  With  regard 
to  the  question  before  the  house,  he  expressed 
his  satisfoction  with  what  had  been  done,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Huikiwm  said,  that  the  treaty  by  which 
the  duty  on  Portoguse  wine  was  regulated 
was  not  that  of  1810 ;  but  the  Methuen  treaty, 
which  stipulated  that  the  wines  of  ^Portugal 
should  be  admitted  ioto  this  country  on  the 
payment  of  one-third  of  whatever  duty  should 
be  payable  on  the  wines  of  France.  In  return 
for  this  arrangement,  Portugal  consented  to 
receive,  which  she  had  not  done  before,  the 
productions  of  our  woollen  trade*  This  treaty 
with  oar  ancient  ally  bore  date  in  the  jear 
170S.  By  it  it  was  agreed  also,  that  either 
party  to  the  contract,  at  the  expiration  of 
^ver^  period  of  fifteen  years  might  give  no- 
tice of  a  revision  to  the  other.  The  treaty 
of  1810  had  been  executed  with  a  view  of  this 
kind  $  and  at  the  end  of  18S5,  therefore,  it 
would  be  competent  for  either  party  to  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  such  clianges  as  its 
Own  interests,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Methuen  treaty,  might  seem  to  require. 
Hon.  gents,  had  with  justice  complained  of- 
the  manner  in  which  the  wine  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  Portugal  by  a  chartered  company, 
created  by  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  not,  how- 
ever, recently,  but  at  least  60  years  ago.  Its 
establishment,  00  years  since,  arose  out  of  the 
mal -administration  of  the  wine  trade  by  the 
English  factory,  at  that  time  settled  at  Lisbon. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  however,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
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witk  a  view  lo  the  improTeiiMnt  of  out  wine 
intde  with  Portaj^l.— As  to  what  had  beea 
called  bit  nonttrous  propoiition  about  (he 
wine  nerchantB,  he  ihonght  he  had  been  mlt- 
nndenitood.  When  Lord  Bexley  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Kxcheqaer,  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  malt  wu  proposed  by  the  ministers  i 
and  it  was  intimated  that  a  remission  of  duty 
woald  be  allowed  on  the  stock  in  hand; 
whereupon  a  great  brewer  (Mr.  Calvert)  in 
that  house  said  that  the  public  would  not 
benefit  by  the  reduction  of  duty,  for  that 
brewers  would  put  the  difference  into  their 
own  poclcets.  lie  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  then  called 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to 
allow  any  sach  remission  in  the  teeth  of  such 
a  declaration ;  when  the  brewers  thought  fit  to 
retract,  and  the  public  had  the  benefit  of  the 
reduced  duty  (hear,  bear).  What,  therefore, 
he  had  done  by  malt^  he  would  certeinly  do  by 
wine  (a  laugh). 

The  Chmedlor  of  tke  Brduquer  observed, 
that  there  was  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1810, 
which  went,  in  its  terms,  to  preclude  Portugal 
from  creating  or  sanctioning  any  monopoly 
that  should  he  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  trade.  At  that  time,  the  Oporto 
wine  company  did  not  exert  its  privileges  in 
any  such  manner,  or  to  sach  an  extent,  as  to 
interfere  with  the  British  trade.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  it  undonbtedly  did  so ;  and 
that  fact  became  the  subject  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Briiish  Government,  to  the 
Government  of  Portugal.  The  Government 
of  Portugal,  thinking,  probably,  that  they 
derived  some  advantage  from  such  a  company, 
always  denied  (he  cdistroction  which  England 
put  upon  the  treaty  $  and  long  and  unsatisfoc- 
tory  discuMions  were  engaged  in  by  both  par- 
ties on  that  question.  In  1880,  a  new  minister 
was  sent  by  Portugal  to  this  country,  charged 
to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract. To  say  the  truth,  he  seemed  to  know 
very  little  about  his  business  (a  laugh),  and 
was  soon  after  recalled.  At  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  although  no(hiog  definitive  had 
yet  been  settled,  England  and  Portugal  would 
certainly  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  the 
proposed  revision. 

Mr.  Mqjoribank$  thought  that  the  gentlemen 
engaged  to  the  wine  trade  would  act,  not  only 
unjustly,  but  inconsistently  with  their  own  in- 
terests, if  they  did  not  reduce  the  prices  of  all 
their  wines  afier  a  ratio  at  least  equal  to  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  them. 

Mr.  C.  Ctdoeri  said,  that  when  the  itt.  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  had  alluded  to  an  ex- 

f^ression  of  hb  on  the  subject  of  the  malt  duty, 
e  had  not  been  correct  in  his  statement.  His 
statement  really  was,  that  the  brewers  could 
not  take  off  one  halfpenny  per  pot  on  the  beer, 
as  that  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of  21s.  in 
the  same  quantity  in  which  tlie  Government 
had  only  effected  a  reduction  of  eight  shillings. 
He  wished  this  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as 
he  thought  the  cry  for  reduction,  against  the 
brewers  and  wine  merchants,  waf  urged  with- 
out reference  to  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  He  could  tell  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  that 
the  brewers  did  not  care  for  him  at  all 
(laughter)  i  and  they  would  only  be  governed 
in  the  selling  price  of  their  article  by  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  the  cost  of  production. 

The  house  then  divided. — For  the  motion, 
fi4|  Against  It,  111  f  Miyorlty,  47. 


Window  Tax. 

ToBSDAT,  Mat  17. — Mr.  HMouse  nid, 
that  notwilhstandiog  the  general  approbation 
of  the  plans  of  Government,  an  universal  6w^ 
satisfaction  prevailed  that  more  bad  not  been 
done  in  the  removal  of  direct  taxation.  Of 
thb  description  of  taxes  none  were  more  un- 
popular than  the  tax  of  which  he  was  about  to 
move  for  the  repeal.  In  Ireland,  whore  it  had 
been  removed  by  a  less  yielding  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  It  was  called  the  fever  tax ;  and  in 
England  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  its 
moral  and  phyaicaf  effects  were  most  burden- 
some and  disastrous.  He  was  not  exaggerat- 
ing when  he  said  that  a  gentleman  received 
from  the  tax-gatherer  the  paper  of  assessment 
with  the  same  dread  that  a  Pacha  received  the 
firman  of  the  Sultan.  One  of  the  greatest 
objectioos  to  Aese  taxes  was,  that  it  made  the 
Government  hateful  to  the  people,  by  bringing 
them  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  collectors. 
They  also  were  the  cause  of  much  subterfuge 
and  fraud.  The  rL  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Huskissoo) 
in  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  stated  amongst 
his  reasons  for  not  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the 
window  tax,  that  the  tax  was  not  inqaisitoriaL 
He  (Mr.  Hobboase)  thonght  It  was  peculiarly 
so.  The  inspector  was  autfiorized  to  eater 
hoaset  twice  a  year,  which  created  a  constant 
dread  In  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  and  spirits  would 
not  afford  so  much  relief  to  the  people  as  the 
repeal  of  die  window  tax.  No  benefit  had  re- 
sulted to  the  poorer  classes  from  the  repeal  of 
the  window  duties  on  houses  having  not  more 
than  seven  windows,  because  the  tax  was  paid, 
not  by  the  tenants,  but  by  the  landlords ;  so 
that  when  the  tax  was  repealed,  it  only  went 
into  the  landlords*  pocket,  for  the  rent  re- 
mained the  same.  Another  of  the  arguments 
of  the  rt  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  in  favour 
of  the  window  tax  was,  that  it  had  the  merit  of 
antiquity.  This  argume'kit  was  not  irell 
grounded.  The  window  tax  was  a  substitute 
for  the  hearth  tax,  which  was  one  of  the  evils 
complained  of  at  the  revolution,  and  was 
enacted  in  the  ISth  and  14th  of  Charles  U.  In 
1784  Mr.  Pitt  raised  the  window  tax,  and  tbe 
people  were  then  told  that  if  thry  did  not  con- 
sent to  that,  they  must  have  a  higher  tax  on  tea. 
In  1797  the  watch  and  clock  makers  were 
calling  for  relief,  and  were  told  that  they  could 
not  obtain  it  unless  the  window  tax  were  auf?. 
mented.  So  odious  was  this  tax  to  the  people 
of  England,  that  ministers  never  attempted  to 
augment  it,  except  on  some  pretence  of  tlus 
kind.  The  window  tax  operated  unfairly  to 
some  trades  which  required  more  light  than 
others.  The  effect  of  this  tax  was  to  prevent 
even  rich  men  from  having  a  suflicient 
number  of  windows.  At  least  he  could 
find  no  other  reason  for  the  absence  of 
windows  in  some  of  our  most  leading 
streets.  In  Piccadilly  there  was  a  houso 
belonging  to  a  very  rich  individual  in  wbicb 
scarcely  one  window  was  to  be  seen.  When 
he  had  on  former  occasions  moved  for  the  re» 
peal  of  this  tax,  be  had  always" been  told  by 
gents,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had  voted 
for  the  estimates  for  the  year,  and  could  not 
therefore  support  a  motion  which  would  pre- 
vent those  estimates  from  boing  carried  into 
eflf^ct  On  the  present  occasion,  there forw« 
he  would  confine  his  motion  to  calling  upon 
the  boust  to  pledge  themselves  to  repeal  the  tax 
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tp  the  next  year.  The  people  of  England  bad  a 
rl^t  to  be  relieved*  in  the  teatb  ^rear  of  peace, 
frojB  this  intolerable  burden.  He  concluded 
by  moVin^,  *^  That  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  this 
house  that  the  numerous  petitionnof  the  people 
fpr  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax  are  highly 
drserring  the  attention  of  this  hease  i  and  that, 
therefore,  from  and  after  the  5tb  of  April,  1826, 
the  said  tax  ought  'o  be  immediately  and  to* 
tally  repealed"  (hear,  bear). 

Tho  Chmcetior  of  ike  Bschetiter  said,  that 
the  hon.  moyer  had  laid  mncb  stress  on  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
boose.  Now,  in  pplnt  of  fact,  they  were  doing 
justice  to  the  people  by  not  listening  to  com- 
plaints which  it  was  impossible  to  remedy. 
The  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  houses  not 
having  more  than  seven  windows  would  relieve 
^.yOOO  persons  in  Westminster.  The  hon. 
member  said  that  the  tax  on  this  description  of 
bouses  was  not  paid  by  the  tenant,  but  by  the 
fandlord.  But  Government  could  not  "help 
that ;  it  bad  done  al)  in  its  power  to  relieve  the 
tenant,  and  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
exactions  oi  JandlonU.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  hon.  member  in.  lamenting  the  paucity 
of  windows  in  the  buildings  of  London ;  on 
(he  contrary,  be  thought  that  if  the  bouses  of 
London  were  chargeable  with  any  deformity, 
it  was  that  of  having  tpo  many  windows.  In 
cooclnsioD,  he  contended,  that  tbe  parliament 
^ctild  bestpromoi^  Uie  iPteresti4>f  the  country 
by  pursuing  the.  course  of  a  redaction  of  in- 
direcl  taxation.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
oppose  the  BOtioOr 

Mr.  Mubcrlff  stated^  that  ministers  set  their 
own  individual  oploionit  in  opposition  to  the 
aentinents  of  the  whole  c<Hintry. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said  there  was  bo  tax  which 
was  attended  with  more  ill  cooseqneaces,  or 
more  aneqoal  in  its  pressure.  In  its  collection 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  a^oans  of  those  on 
whom  it  was  imposed*  He  would  prefer  hav- 
ing the  window-tax  incorporated  wiUi  tbe  house- 
tajc,  by  which  one  set  or  coUeciors  would  be 
got  rid  of.  Under  the  present  system  tbe  pri- 
vacy of  people's  bottsef  was  continually  m- 
vaded. 

The  hoBse  then  divided — For  the  motion  77 
— AgaliM^  ii  114»Mjjoiity  37. 


Spirit  DuHet. 

Friday,  Apkijl  82.— The  house  hnviag  re* 
solved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  8pirit  Du- 
ties bill. 

The  ChancHior  of  the  Exchefuer  said  be  had 
silready  explained  to  the  house  the  grounds  up- 
OB  which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  assimilate 
tbe  distillery  laws  of  JEjigland  with  those  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  would  state  gener- 
mBy  the  sort  of  regulations  which  he  proposed 
to  adept  for  this  branch  «f  the  trade  and  manu- 
facCore  of  the  country.  In  tbe  first  place,  it 
wao  necessary  to  impose  certain  .restrictions  on 
0»O'  persons  carrying  on  this  trade  ;  be  should 
bo  jglad  if  this  had  not  been  necessary,  but  tbe 
Wrg^  amount  of  Uie  duties  rendered  it  imposai- 
ble  to  waive  them.  In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland, 
DO  person  was  allowed  to  carry  on  tbe  trade  of 
a  difltlller  without  the  certi^oato  of  ji|BStiGe  of 
tbe  peace.  This  regulation,  which  tl|e  peculiar 
circamstances  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  render* 
etf  isecessary,  he  did  not  propose  to  adopt  in 
Eag^land.  The  qualUlcatipB  wlttch  be  should  sug* 
geaft  instead  Jivas^  that  pcuraona  cairyiog^n  the 


trade  of  distillers,  should  inhabit  and  pay  tbe 
rates  of  houses  of  the  rent  of  SOL  per  annum. 
This  would  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  duty, 
while,  if  persons  who  could  distil  in  a  tin  kettle 
were  permitted  to  do  so«  the  excise  would  bo 
cheated  at  every  turn.    The  next  regulation 
was,  that  ^1  persons  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  distillers,  should  be  resident  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  town  in  which  there 
should  be  500  inhabited  houses,  in  order  to  se- 
cure  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  excise  officers  for 
the  preservation  of  this  branch  of  the   reve- 
nue.   With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  stills,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  where    smuggling  was  extensively 
carried  on,  to  use  stills  of  very  small  dhnen-> 
sions.     In  England  there  was  not  the  same  ne- 
cessity, and  it  was  therefore  his  intention  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  stills  from  3,000  gallons  the  pre* 
sent  rate,  to  400,  the  dimensions  of  which  they 
had  been  formerly.     He  would  now  state  to  tbe 
committee  the  alterations  which  he  intended  to 
propose  respecting  the  duties.    Tbe  existing 
duty  was  iOo.  6d.  per  gallon  at  7  per  cent. 
above  proof.    It  would,  he  thought,  be  a  great 
improvement  to  adopt  the  rule  observed  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland — namely,  to  fix  the  duty  ac« 
cording  to  the  proof  strength  of  tbe  spirit,  and 
that  duty  he  proposed  should  be  56.  lOd.  per 
^allna.    He  would  shortly  explain  why  be  bad 
fixed  on  that  particular  sum,  which  mi^ht  other- 
wise appear  somewhat  singalar.    Tbe  first  idea 
was  to  fix  a  duty  of  6s.  upon  spirit  distilled 
from  malt,  and  6s.  on  that  distilled  from  grain  ; 
but,  on  looking  into  the  detiits  of  the  subject^ 
he  found  th^it  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  tn'o  kinds  of  spirit  He 
was  therefore  i^etetini«ed  to  make  the  duty 
uniform,  without  reference  to  its  being  distilled 
front  malt  or  grain.    It  would  be  in  tbe  recol- 
lection of  the  bouse,  that  a  bill  had  passed  last 
scbsion  for  regulating  weif;hts  and  measures, 
which  was  to  take  eflfect  next  year.    Accord- 
ing to  that  bill,  the  standard  by  which  measures 
were  to  bebereafier  regulated  was  the  imperial 
gallon,  which  differed  from  the  ordinary  wine 
measure  on  which  the  duty  on  spirits  was  at 
present  taken.    The  imperial  gallon  might  be 
represented  by  six,  whilst  the  common  wine 
gallon  might  be  represented  by  five.    If  he  had 
fixed  tbe  duty  on  tbe  common  wine  gallon  at 
6s.,.  tbe  relation  which  it  would  have  borne  to 
the  imperial  gallon,  would  have  been  inconvo- 
nieut,  as  it  would  have  left  an  indescribable 
fraction  of  a  farthing  unaccounted  for.    The 
duty  of  5s.  lOd.  on  the  common  wine  measure, 
however,  eorresponded  exactly  with  th6  duty 
of  7s.  on  the  imperial  gallon ;  and  tbns  any  in- 
tricate calculation  would  be  avoided  in  tbe  set- 
tlement of  questions  which  might  arise  between 
the  excise-officer  and  the  dealer.    He  conclud- 
ed by  moving  several  resolutions  to  tbe  efiect 
of  what  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  W,  8miUk  .disapproved  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  tbe  duty  on  spirits,  on  the  ground 
tbait  it  would  tend  to  dAeriorate  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people.  It  was  proved  by  the 
evMisnce  gi^en  before  tbe  police  conunjittee  in 
1817,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  instan«fe  of 
desperate  murder  dr  burglary  wbicb  occurred 
in  the  metropolis,  that  was  not  attributable  to 
the  kiAuence  of  ardent  spirits.  Was  it  possible 
then,  that  a  measure  could  be  considered  bene- 
ficial, tbe  objeet  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
price  of  spirits  nearly  one-half,  and  eense- 
quentlv  to  bring  them  more  within  the  rMch  of 
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the  poorer  det^i.  It  was  lald  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  tpiritt  woald  not  iocrease 
their  comumptlon.  He  wai  at  a  Ion  to  recon- 
cile that  assertion  wiih  the  argument  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  former  even- 
in|;,  when  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties.  The  rt.  hoo.  gent,  then  said,  that  a  re- 
duction of  duty  would  cause  an  increased  con- 
sumption. That  he  believed  would  be  the  ef. 
feet  of  the  reduction  of  the  spirit  duties;  for 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  poor  would  be 
belter  able  to  resist  temptation  than  the  rich. 
'Scotland  was  often  referred  ^to  as  affording  a 
proof  that  the  cheapness  of  spirits  did  not  lead 
to  drunkenness  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
He  admitted  that  the  Scotch  were  sober  peopks 
but  mach  of  thfir  sobriety  was  attributable  to 
'their  poverty.  There  was  an  old  story  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Solan  geese.  The  Doctor  was  told 
by  some  person  that  Solan  geese  might  be 
bought  for  two- pence,  a-piece  in  ScotUind. — 
*^  Aye,*'  observed  the  Doctor,  **•  but  where  are 
they  to  get  the  two-pence  ?"  Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.'s  propositions, 
he  (Mr.  S.)  should  rest  satisfied  with  having 
delivered  his  soul  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  //ttme  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits.  The 
excessive  use  of  spirits  was  generally  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  poverty  and  distress. 
In  France  and  Holland,  where  spirits  were 
very  cheap,  drunkenness  was  almost  unknown. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  United  States  of 
America. — The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Beer  Duties. 

Thursdat,  Mat  5. — Mr.  Maber^f  rose    to 
submit  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  beer.    If  ever  there  were  a  statute  passed 
that  was  partial  in  its  operation — that  was  con- 
trary to  justice—  it  was  that  which  imposed  the 
existing  duties  on  beer.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  rt.  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  declared  that  they  wished  to 
adopt  a  system  of  liberal  policy  in  every  re- 
■apect;   and  after  the  liberal  opinions  he  had 
heard  them  express  on  different  occasions  in 
that  bouse,  he  had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  feel 
sure  that  he  should  have  their  votes  this  night. 
There  was  but  one  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  motion— there  was  but  one  argu- 
ment which  those  gents,  could  advance  against 
it — ^namely,  the  loss  which  the  revenue  would 
sustain.    The   principle    they    must  give  up, 
unless  they  turned   round  on  the  arguments 
they  had  used  themselves. — At  present,  there 
was  a  tax  on  malt  of  SOs.  per  quarter:  but  the 
house  would  recollect  that  the  efl'ects  of  that 
tax  were  very  different  on  those  who  brewed 
their  own  beer,  from  the  effect  of  the  beer 
duties  on  those  who  purchased  that  beveragf 
from  the  brewer.    The  rich  man  could  brew 
his  own  beer;   but   tlie  poor  man,   who  bad 
neither  premises,  capital,  skill,  nor  time,  copld 
not.    The  beer  duty  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the 
poor,  from  which  the  wealthy  was  exempted. 
The  rich  man  paid  SOs.  per  quarter  for  his  malt 
That  was  the  only  tax  levied  on  him.    But  the 

Soor  man  had  to  meet  a  double  duty — ^208.  malt 
uty,  and  S5s.  beer  duty ;  making  a  total  of 
■55s.  To  the  rich  man  beer  was  a  mere  luxury  ; 
to  the  poor  it  was  one  of  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  poor  roan  required  some- 
4»ing  more  than  the  bread  and  chooMs  by  which 


lie  supported  his  existence.    He  required  some 
liquor,  and  none  was  better  for  tiie  purposes  of 
nourishment  and  refreshment  than  beer.    The 
effect  of  spirits  upon  the  lower  classes  of  tbr 
communitv  was  known  to  be  most  injurious  and 
demoralizing.    Upon  this  statement  then,  he 
asked  whether  the  house  would  any  longer  con- 
tinue a  tax  so  partial  in  its  operation,  and 
which  weighed  so  heavily    upon  the    poorer 
classes  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  poor  man 
might  brew  his  own  beer,  and  thus  exempt 
himself  from  this  tax;   be  could  do  no  such 
thing.    To  brew  required  time,  which  he  could 
not  give ;  it  required  money,  which  he  did  not 
possess ;  and  conveniences,  which  he  could  not 
command.     He  was  probably  the  inhabitant  of 
a  garret,  and  bis  daily  earnings  only  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  daily  necessities.    Where, 
then,  and  bow  was  he  to  brew  ?    He  had  in 
reality  no  option,  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  this  unjust  and  burdensome  duty, 
— ^There  was,  however,  a  means  by  which  the 
weight  might  be  removed;   and  this  was,  by 
placing  the  *duty  on  malt  instead  of  on  beer. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  duty  on  malt  was 
now  300,0001.  per  annum.     If  the  alteration  he 
recommended    should  be  adopted,    this    turn 
would  be  saved  to  the  country  $  because,  al- 
though the  duty  on  one  was  SOs.  and  the  other 
S5s.  the  expence  of  collecting  would  be  the 
(tame. — But  if  the  principle  oif  the  tax  were 
right,  why  was  it  not  followed  up  in  otber  in- 
stances ?   Why  were  not  tea,   candles,  soap, 
leather,  glass,  wine,  and  tobacco,  all  taxed  in 
the  same  manner  ?  Would  the  rt  hon.  gent,  dare 
to  put  in  a  schedule  to  any  bill,  such  items  as 
that  the  poor  man  should  pay  6d.  a  gallon  duty 
on  his  brer,  while  the  rich  man  paid  only  SJd.  ? 
And  yet  this  was  the  actual  operation  of  the 
present  law.    It  had  been  urged  liy  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  this  tax,  that  it  prevented  the  mixing 
of  noxious  ingri*dient8  in  beer ;  but  if  this  were 
really  the  reason,  why  was  it  not  applied  to 
wine  and  tea,— or  why  were  not  the  consumers 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  and 
taste  in  that  as  in  other  things  ?  The  system  as 
it  existed  encouraged  a  monopoly,  if  not  to  the 
brewer,  at  least  to  the  retailer,  by  means  of  the 
licences.    All  the  reasonable  good  that  could 
be  expected  to  result  to  the  police  of  the  coon- 
try,  would  be  from  having  public-houses  placed 
under  a  proper  surveillanc^f  and  this  might  be  ef- 
fected by  allowing  officers  to  visit  the  houses  in 
which  beer  was  retailed,  to  prevent  their  being 
made  the  resort  of  Improper  persons^    If  this 
were  admitted,  the  house  could  not  refuse  to 
come  to  the  decision  that  the  sale  of  beer  ought  to 
be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other  commodity.     But 
it  would  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  take  off  this  tax 
might  interfere  with  what  the  rt.  hon.  gent  called 
a  sinking  fund,  but  what  he  (Mr.  M.)  denied  to  be 
any  such  thing ;    because  that  only  could  be 
called  a  sinking-Aind  which  was  an  actual  sur- 
plus in  the  revenue.    He  contended  that  the 
debt  was  now  18  millions  more  than  It  had  been 
in  1816,  and  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
**  deadweight  act.*'     If   he  had  not  already 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  tax  on  beer,  be 
would  refer  to  the  reduction  which  bad  been 
made  in  the  duty  on  spirits,  and  which,  as  they 
were  less  necessary,  ought  to  have  been  post- 
poned in  the  course  of  relief  to  beer.     He 
knew  the  rt.  hon.  geot.  would  say   that  his 
object  in  this  had  been  to  put  a  stop  to  smug- 
gling «  but  in  this  be  had  not  succeeded,  because 
the  motive  still  remained  strong  enough  to  In-- 
riuce  the  practice.     Looking  at  the  suliject  then 
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in  tbb  point  of  view  nlooe,  tho  people  had  a 
r'lg^i  to  Mk  for  a  reduction.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  readily  believed,  bat  the  fact  was 
ao,  that  the  rt.  hon.  f  ent.  and  bit  coUeaf  nes,  io 
.their  chambers  in  the  Treasury,  fixed  the  price 
of  table  beer.  They  might  with  as  food  reason 
fix  the  price  of  bread,  as  interfere  with  any 
other  article  not  less  necessary,  nor  of  less  com- 
mon consumption.  He  hoped,  if  be  were  de- 
feated, that  be  might  at  least  convince  the 
house  of  the  injustice  of  this  burdensome  tax, 
and  that  some  other  more  fortunate  person 
would  propose  a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  do 
away  with  jt  altogether,  would  divide  its  weight 
equally  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He 
'  than  moved,  *'  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day 
of  January,  1826,  all  the  duties  on  beer  should 
cease"  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  repeating  some  of  Mr. 
'Mabcrly*s  objections,  said  that  the  beer  tax 
was  so  barbarous  that  it  could  not  be  equalled 
.  by  any  in  the  world,  excepting  the  Spanish  al 
eavala.  It  was  wholly  impracticable  for  a  per- 
son deUrous  to  trade  in  beer  by  retail  to  do  so 
unless  he  made  friends  with  the  brewers,  who 
had  influence  with  those  worthy  persons  the 
magistrates,  by  whom,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  regulations  were  formed  relative  to 
licences.  He  knew  he  spoke  this  in  the  hearing 
of  many  worthy  friends  of  his  who  belonged  to 
that  class  by  whom  beer  was  prepared  for  the 
.  use  oif  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  he  knew 
that  they  had  certain  prejudices  on  this  subject ; 
but  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  be  believed  those 
prejudices  would  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved, and  that  they  would  consent  to  the  free- 
ing of  the  retail  trade  io  beer  from  the  present 
restrictions.  To  the  persons  interested  in  malt- 
ing, this  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  because 
it  would  encourage  the  growth  of  grain  upon 
middling  land,  n'hich  was  at  present  used  for 
^raaeiog,  and  would  thus  materially  benefit  the 
open  and  barley  countries.  Another  advantage 
attendant  upon  throwing  the  trade  open,  would 
be  found  in  providing  the  poor  man  'with  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  beverage,  which  he  mi|^t 
prucnre  without  the  inconvenience  of  sending 
his  daughters  or  other  females  of  his  family  to 
the  public-house,  to  encounter  all  the  inconve- 
niences which  at  present  could  not  be  avoided, 
(fin  would  be  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with ; 
and  the  more  the  beer  shops  could  brought  into 
competition  with  the  gin  shops  the  better.  He 
thought  too  that  the  duty  on  beer  was  peculiarly 
iMirdcnsome  and  nnjiist  upon  the  poor,  at  this 
time^  when  the  duty  on  wine  had  been  reduced. 
He  said  nothing  with  respect  to  that  upon 
spirits — God  forbid  that  he  should  1  He  would 
rather  even  that  the  duty  should  be  kept  up  un- 
necessarily high  upon  them — he  would  rather 
even  that  the  natural  liberty  of  the  people 
should  be  in  such  a  degree  infringed  upon,  than 
that  any  iacility  should  be  afforded  to  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  always,  however,  regulating 
the  duty,  so  as  io  prevent  the  encouragement  of 
private  distillation,  which  of  the  two  evils  was 
the  greater.  He  was  sure  that  by  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  beer,  the  gap  which  the  loss 
of  the  duty  might  occasion  in  the  Exchequer 
would  very  soon  be  filled  up.  Whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  this  motion,  he  trusted  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  bear  bis  ill-success  with  pa- 
tience ;  from  others  he  might  learn  fortune  $ 
but  from  his  example,  and  from  that  school  of 
disappointment  in  which  they  both  bad  been 
exercised^  he  might  be  taught  not  to  relax  his 


labour  and  perseveraiico  in  a  cause  wUeh  w»s 
worthy  of  them. 

( Disce,puer9  virtntem  ez  nie,verumqae  laborsm: 
Fortunam  ex  aliis). 

The  CAaneelior  of  the  Exchequer :— -As  to  tlto 
total  repeal  of  the  duty  without  any  substitnte, 
be  did  not  feel  railed  upon  to  argue  that  ques- 
tion, because   the  bon.  gent,  himself  did  not 
seem  to   think  it  practicable  to  take  off  the 
three  millions  produced  by  the  tax.    A  few 
weeks  ago  the  hon.  gent  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  window-tax.    The  same  argumenta 
which  had  been  used  against  that  measure  ap- 
plied to  the  present  motion,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  house  would  choose  to  listen  to  a  repetkion. 
of  them.  He  was  aware  that  in  so  immense  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue  as  ours,  there  might  be  very 
sound  objections  brought  against  many  branches 
of  it,  perhaps  against  all;    but  beyond,  this 
general  fact  the  argument  could  not  be  urged* 
The  petitioners  probatily  believed  that  the  im- 
position of  the  beer  duty  on  malt  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  price  of  beer ;  but  he  should 
be  able,  he  thought,  to  satisfy  the  house,  that 
this  was  not  the  case.    The  beer  duty  produced 
at  present  to  S,000,OOOL  per  annum,  and  80 
million  bushels  of  malt  were  charged  with  malt 
duty.    To  raise  this  tax  'by  the  substitution 
proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  two  shUlings  per  bushel  on  malt  i 
which  would  raise  the  price  of  beer  10s.  per 
barrel  of  36  gallons,  or  about  Id.  per  qoart. 
If,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  the  objections 
of  the  hon.  gent,  were  valid  against  the  in- 
equality of  the  present  duty,  still  the  harden 
would  rest  as  it  did  now,  upon  the  consamer, 
who,  although  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  neighbour  paid  more,  wooM 
himself  pay  nothing  less.    But  he  could  not 
admit  that  this  tax  was  paid  by  the  poor  classes 
of  the  comrauttity  exclusively  or  chiefly.    Io 
this  town  a  g'eat  portion  of  the  consumers  of 
beer  were  not  of  this  description,  and  in  the 
country  a  great  number  of  families  were  in  the 
practice  of  brewfaig  their  own  beer.      Upon 
them  this  substitution  would  fall  very  heavily. 
The  hon.  gent,  had  assumed,  toO)  in  bis  calcula- 
tion that  the  beer  consumed  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor  was  of  the  same  strength — that  it  took  in 
all  cases  only  one   quarter  of  malt  to  make 
three  barrels  and   a  half  of  beer.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  beer  of  the  rich  man,  whether  he 
drank  it  himself  or  not,  was  much  stronger  than 
that  brewed  for  ordinary  consumption.    In  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  calculation  of  the 
hon.  gent,  as  to  the  inequality  was  erroneous. 
The  learned  gent  (Mr.  Brougham)  bad  said  U 
would  he  highly  desirable  to  give  greater  faci* 
lity  to  the  retail  trade.     He  agreed  with  him. 
It  was  that  opinion  that  induced  him  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  which 
he  had  got  the  hduse  to  agree  to,  but  with  no 
small  difficulty.  If  he  might  advise  the  learned 
gent,   to  learn  fortunam  ex  aliis,  although  ho 
would  not  venture  to  add  virtutem  ex  me,  the 
learned  gent  certainly  might  learn   the  verum 
laborem.    Although  he  could  not  pledge  him- 
self to  any  measure  on  the  subject,  he  should 
be  very  gUtd  if  the  state  of  the  finances  would 
allow  him  to  take  off  the  duty  altogether ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  that  the  proposed  substi- 
tution would  be  in  any  respect  desirable.    The 
learned  gent,  bad  said,  that  he  wished  the  re- 
duction oc  the  duty  on  spirits  had  been  post- 
poned to  that  on  beer.    If  by  a  wish  he  (the 
Chancellor   of   the    Exchequer)    could   havf 
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■Mui«g«d  llie  vmttery  it  would  bave  been  done ; 
bot  be  was  obliged,  in  dealing  with  tbe  tpirits, 
to  prof  ide  againftt  any  dimiaution  of  the  reve- 
uno,  and  to  do  it,  in  fact,  wlien  he  oonld.    The 
object  in  redociag  the  |d«ty  on  wine  had  been 
oot  lo  much  to  reTioYe  any  particular  clait  of 
tlM  people  as  on  a  principle  of  commercial  po- 
licy to  bring  back  tbe  consumption  to  that 
point  from  which,  in  conaequence  of  the  inter- 
course with  tbe  continent,  ami  ftron  other  canses, 
it  had  fallen  off.    All  he  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house  waB>  that  it  would  give 
him  great  latiB&ction  if  he  were  able  to  reduce 
the  doty  on  beer.    If  his  expectations  should 
be  realiaied,  he  would  lalLo  the  first  opportu- 
■iiy  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  he  mast 
not  bold  out. expectations  of  the  fulfilment  of 
which  he  was  not  certain.    With  respect  to  the 
hon.  genu's  opinion  respecting  the  collection, 
if  tile  hon.  gent  were  more  deeply  initiated  into 
tbe  mode  of  collecting  the  malt  duty,  he  would 
know  (here  was  none  in  which  more  frequent 
Attempts  at  eva&ion  (many  of  them  successful) 
were  made.    Frequent  prosecutions  were  the 
consequence ;  and  if  a  double  duty  were  im- 
posed, a  double  temptation  would  be  the  con- 
sequence.   For  these  reasons  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  lbs  reduction  of  3/)00XN)01.  of  taxes, 
nor  at  present  to  any  other  modification  of  the 
duty. 

Ar,  J.Smiih  tliought,  as  regarded  the  question 
of  tbe  sinking-fund,  that  any  deficiency  occa- 
sioned by  taking  off  the  beer  tax  might  be  made 
op  by  the  imposition  of  some  other.  He  would 
not  at  all  object  to  putting  the  whole  duty  upon 
malt,  which  was  proposed  to  be  reduced  on  the 
manufactured -article;  but  be  certainly  did  feci 
that  after  so  much  bad  been  done  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  higher  classes  in  the  course  of  the 
.present  session,  someihing  ought  to  lie  thought 
of  before  it  concluded,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower. 

Mr.  Maberlgy  in  reply,  regretted  to  sec  the 
benches  on  his  side  the  house  so  thinly  attended. 
He  hoped,  if  his  motion  Were  thro^TU  oot,  (as 
it  stood,  perhaps,  in  a  fair  way  to  be),  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  table  of  the  bouse 
would  be  covered  with  petitions  for  a  reform 
in  the  constitutian  of  that  house. 

The  house  then  divided — For  the  nfbtion  83 ; 
Agnintt  it  88  $  Majority  65. 


Soap  and  Tallow  Car\dU  Duties. 

TuESDAT,  IONB7.*.-Mr«i%fteafoM  to  move  for 
a  reduction  of  tbe  du^*^  soup  and  tallow  can- 
dles. In  so  doing,  it  was  Vol  bis  intention  to  dis- 
turb the  financial  arran^ienilliitsof  Uie  year,  but 
merely  to  call  upon'  tbe^hMhe  to  g^ve  a  pledge 
that  it  would  take  the  kaHyect  into  its  conside- 
ration at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  session. 
As  yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  he  could  not  think  of 
returning  into  the  country  without  beiAg  able 
to  tell  his  constituents  that  be  bad  at  least  made 
the  attempt  to  reduce  those  burdens,  which 
pressed  with  peculior«everlty  on  such  of  (hem 
as  were  least  able  to  bear  the  pressure.  The 
principle  of  repealing  such  duties  had  already 
been  recognized  by  the  reduction  in  the  duties 
upon  salt  and  leather ;  he  trusted  that  the  rt. 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
no  olycction  to  carry  it  further,  and  to  apply 
it  to  tbe  taxes  upon  soap  and  candles^  He  con- 
tended that  these  taxes  were  objectionable,  be- 
cause (hey  raised  the  price  to  the  consumer  by 


mnch  more  than  the  sum  whkh  they  carried 
into  the   Exchequer;    because  they    created 
great  irritation  to  the  manufacturer,  besides 
the  expense  attending   their  collection;  and 
likewise  because  they  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
contraband  dealing  pregnant  with  much  otU  ta 
the  community.    With  respect  to  soap,  the  duty 
on  (he  raw  material  was  100  per  cent.,  and  when 
It  was  cleansed,  it  wascharged  with  an  additional 
duty  of  SO  per  cent.  mom.    Could  the  house, 
then,  he  surprised,  that  in  a  manufacture  so 
easy  as  that  of  soap,  tiiere  was  a  multitude  of 
contraband  dealers?    During  the  war,  every 
smuggler  in  soap  made  S5  per  cent,  on  every 
pound  of  soap  he  manufactured  \  at  present* 
be  understood,  his  profit  was  still  greater,  and 
fell  little  short  of  100  percent.    He  contended, 
that  by  tbe  artifices  of  the  smuggler,  the  Go- 
vernment was  defrauded  of  the  duty   of  one 
million  pounds  of  soap  a-year..    Taking  the 
annual  returns  of  the  duties  on  this  article  for 
the  last  three  years,  he  found  that  the  return  of 
tbe  last  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  shcraed  a  decrease  of  3,2601.    He 
next  read  a  statement  to  show  that,  making  all 
aHowances,  there  would    still   remun  In  the 
article  of  tallow  40,000  tons  upon  which  no 
return  of  duty  had  been  made.    The  duty  on 
soap  was  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  candles  Id. ;  so 
that  it  was  probable  the  greater  diare  of  the 
deficit  occurred  in  the  former  article.     He 
meant  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of 
the  tax  on  soft  soap,  and  one-half  of  the  doty 
npon  hard.     This  would  at  once  knock  the 
smuggler  on  the  head,  and  nothing  else  would. 
With  respect  to  the  duties  upon  candles,  every 
argument  which  had  beeii  used  as  to  soap  ap- 
plied equally  to  them,  with  this  additional  rea- 
son—that  their  mannfhcture  afforded  a  greater 
fadlity  for  evading  the  revenue.     Besides  this«  ' 
the  poor  man  had  to  pay  10  per  cent,  more  for 
his  taxable  commodity  than  the  rich  man;  for 
there  was  exactly  that  difference  between  the 
amount  of  doty  on  the  dipped  and  the  mould 
candles.    But  he  did  not  mean,  even  with  all 
these  reasons  for  the  repeal,  or  at  least  fdr  the 
reduction  of  these  duties,  to  caH  for  (he  altera- 
tion of  this  system  at  once :  all  he  meant  to 
propose  Was,  that  the  house  should  pledge  it- 
Kolf  to  reduce  them  early  next  session.    It  was 
tbe  custom  df  Andrew'  Marvell,  who  once  repn^ 
sentcd  the  town  which  he  (Mr.  Sykes)  had  now 
the  honour  of  representing,  to  Write    every 
night  to  his tronstiruentt what  he  had  attempted 
to  eflfhct  for  their  interests  in  Parliament.    He 
could  not  boast  of  sodi  industry;  but  he  liked, 
at  all  events,  to  communicate  with  them  once 
a-year,  and  be  hoped  to  bear  good  tidings  to 
them  on  this  occasion — not  that  he  expected, 
or  looked  for,  the  old  rewards  which  (hey  used 
in  former  times  to  bestow,  for  he  found  entries 
of  "  a  flitch  df  bacon  sent  to  Andrew  Marvell,'* 
and  other  presents  of  a  like  nature.    Though 
these  zoo^  old  times  were  passed  away,  still  no 
thought  the  people  of  England  would  always 
be  found  grntefol  to  Parliament  for  a  close  at- 
tention to  their  interests.     He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  **  it  will  be  expedient  early  next 
session,  or  as  soon  as  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country  shall  admit,  to  reduce' the  duties 
upon  soap  and  candles.** 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Ex^equer  contended 
that,  having  repealed  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  and  a  half  during  the  session,  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  further  at  present. 
The  hon.  gent,  had  shewn  no  reason  for  re« 
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duciog  tbe^e  duties  in  preference  to  thoge  upon 
wbich  redactions  liad  been  made,  and  be  must, 
tberefore,  resist  the  motion. — Negatived  with- 
ODt  a  division. 

Fkidat,  Maecb  25^ — ^Tbe  hoase  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of 
the  Consolidated  Custom  Dnties, 

Mr.  HusJtiasM  said,  that  in  requesting  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  whilst  he  stated 
(in  continuation  of  the  suhject  which  be  had 
ibe  honour  to  open  on  Monday  last*)  the  alte- 
rations which  he  proposed  to  recommend  in»tbe 
duties  levied  upon  the  importation  of  materials 
employed  In  some  of  onr  princi  pal  manufactures, 
and  also  in  the  prohibitory  duties  now  imposed 
upon  the  manufactured  productions  of  other 
countries,  he  need  scarcely  bespeak  the  dis- 
poution  of  the  committee  to  countenance  the 
principle  of  those  proposals,  so  for  as  they 
sbouM  be  found  not  incooaiatent  with  the  pno- 
tection  of  our  own  industry.    He  foitthe  more 
assured  of  this  general' disposition  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  only  as  it  was  manifested  on  the 
former  evening,  but  also  from' the  eaperience 
which  the  house  and  the  country  had  of  the 
benefits  to  he  derived  from  the  removal  of  vex- 
atious restraints  and  interference,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  internal  industry,  or  foreign  commerce. 
He  thought  he  was  not  too  hold  in  stating,  that, 
in  every  instance,  as  far  ag  he  and  his  rt  hon. 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  hi- 
tiiertogone,  not  only  bad  the  fears  and  forebod- 
ings .of  the  partiAilar  interests  by  which  they 
were  opposed  proved  to  be  unfounded,  but  the 
expectations  ot  their  most  sanguine  supporters 
had  been  more  than  jealized.     In  these  advan- 
tages, tberefore,  the  opponents  of  the  measures 
by  which  they  were  produced,  must,  on  ihs 
one  band,  find  a  .matter  of  consolation,  tha^ 
their  admonitions  did  not  persuade — that  their 
arguments  did  not  convince— tba$  their  predic- 
tions did  not  intimidate ;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  past  success  was,  to  the  supporters  of 
these  measures,  a. source  of  encouragement  to 
follow  up  the  same  path,  as  likely  to  lead  us 
itiil  further  in  the  career  of  public  prosperity. 
— Last  year,  in  the  system  of  our  Silk  Trade, 
one  great  alteration  ^as  the  substitution  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  SOL  per  cent,  instead  of  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  all  articles  .manufac- 
tured of  silk.    A  doubt  was  suggested  at  the 
time,  and  in  that  doubt  he  had  participated, 
whothar  SOL  per  cent  was  not  too  high  a  duty ; 
— not  too  high,  indeed^  aecording  to  the  ap- 
prehensions  Of  the  British  manufacturer — ^ror 
he  stated  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  his 
protection ;  but  whether  its  amount  .would  not 
still  leave  spme  latitude  to-  the  imuggler.    This 
latter  gronod  of  doubt  still  remained  —  the 
former  was  already  pretty  weU  removed.    If 
alarm  now  existed  any  where,  and  he  knew  it 
did  exist,  it  was  transferred  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  ChanneUand  was  io  be  found  only  among  the 
mannfactureM  of  France,  in .  consequence  of 
the  great   progress  and  improvement,  since 
BMide  in  thu  country,  in  every  branch  of  the 
silk  trade.     Having  thus  ruled  that  901.  per 
cent,  was  the  highest  duty  which  uould  be  main- 
tained forjthe  .protection  of  a  UMinnfacture,  in 
every  part. of  which  we  were  meat  behttid  fo- 
reign conntries-^the  only  extenalve 'manufac- 
ture, which,  on 'the  score  of  general  inferiority, 


stood  in  need  of  special  pPute«4loii/— furely  U 
was  time  to  inquire  in  what  degree  onr  other 
great  manufiutures  were  protected,  and  to  con- 
sider if  there  were  no  inconvenience  or  iiuury 
caused  to  ourselves,  no  suspicion  and  ooiuoi 
excited  in  foreign  countries,  by  duties  which 
were  either  absplntely  prohibitory)  or,  if  the 
articles  to  which  they  attached  admitted  ef  be- 
ing smuggled,  which  had  no  other  etfsct  than  to 
throw  the  business -of  fanportinff  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  vmuggler.    To  brng  fSiis  subject 
more  particularly  before  the  house,  he  would 
begin  with  our  greatest  manufacture,  that  of 
Cotton.     In  tills  manufacture,  we  were  supe- 
rior to  all  other  countries ;  and  by  the  eheap- 
ness  and  quality  of  our  goods,  we  undersold 
our  competitors  io  an-tfae-nmrketsof  the  world, 
which  were  open  alike  to  us  and  to  ^hem.    lie 
did  net  except  the  market  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
the  first  seat  of  the^  mannfaeture,  6f  i^icji,  it 
might  he  said  to  be  the  staple,  where  the  raw 
material  was  grown,  where  labour  was  cheaper 
than  in  any  other-  country,  and  from  wnch 
EnglanJ  and  Europe  were,  for  a  long  time* 
supplied  with  cotton  goods.    Now,  howeyf  r, 
lorge  quaatities  of  BiiSrfi  cottons  Were  sold  in 
India,  at  prices  lower  than  they  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  native  manufiacturcvrau     If  ^mj, 
possible  doubt  could  remain,  that  dils  manu- 
faoture  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  compe- 
tition any  where,  and,  least  of  all,  from  acQm- 
petition  in  our  own-  heme  market,  it  must  va- 
nish when  he  stated,  that  the  oflipini  vaJne  of 
cotton  goods,  exported  last  year*  f^m/mntM 
to  the  astonishing  nm  ^  90,79ft^|XM||,:    and 
^et  such  had  been  the  ex)Mivaga«t  diNtfS  ^M 
jeaious  meniqpoly,   and  the  iaftnence  of  oM 
prejudicee,  that  in  our  book  of  rates,  ithe  duties 
stood  at  this  mwaent,  as  follows  :-hOi  certite 
descriptions  ^f  coOon  ^oods,  liLm  on  othens 
671.  10s.,'  and,  4mi  a  third  class  fiOl.  jpercenl; 
These  absurd  duties,  attached  alike  ujiev  the 
productions  of  oar  own  sulyects  in  the  Emit 
Indies.^   aa  upon  those  of  foreign  cvuntfies  t 
whilst  our  manufactures  were  admitted,  almoal 
duty  free,  into  ail  the  territories  of  the  Baal 
loiUa  Company.    Instead  of  this  scaie^  lie  pvo- 
poeed  to  admit  all  foreign  articles,  manu*- 
lactured  wholly  ef  cptton*  whether  from  'the 
East  Indies  or  elsewhere,  at  one  vnHiftrfn  4«t|r 
of  101.  per  cent.,  which,  he  conceived,  wap 
jiui&cient  to  countervail  the  small  duty  loviod 
upon  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  into 
this  country,  and  the  duty  upon  .any  other  Isd- 
tides  used*  in  the  manufkctuve.    Any  protect 
tion,  beyond  this,  he  held  to  he  not  .only  uane- 
oessary,  but  mischievous. — From  ootton,;h^ 
prooeeded  to  Woollens,  one  of  our  .oldest  nm^ 
nnfhotnres,  and  one  which  bad  been  moat  nnrsdd 
and  dandled  by  the  lei^islature.    Some  detailed 
and  an  tlientic  history  of  the  patemaiiand  sealoup 
solicitude  with  which  our  ancestors  interposod 
to  protect  the  woollen  manufiiCtnre,'»^ahonld 
sucn  a  history  OTor  he  written/— would  aioao 
preserve  future  generations  firom  incvsdiiUtyp 
in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  legislative  in^ 
terference  was  once  carried  in  this  branch  of 
internal  industry.    Within  his  own  time,  regn- 
Jating  acts,  dealing  with  every  minate  process 
of  tiMS  nanufacture,  had  been  repealed  by  the 
score  $  as  had  also  heaps  of  other  laws,  equalhr 
wise,  prescribing  the  mode  of  clipping  wool, 
its  package,  the  time  to  be  allowed,  and  .the 
forms  to  be  dbserved,  in  •removing  It  from  one 


*  i»ee  speech  on  the  Colonial  Trade  bill,  anle  i  place  to  another  i— «laws,  the  violation  of  whlehr, 
p*  2b6.  in  some  iastanccfl,  anMunted  to  folony,  htrt 
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which  DO  loDfer  db^raced  the  ttatate-ttook. 
He  would  state,  from  official  doc  omenta,  what 
had  been  the  relatiYe  pro^reM  of  onr  cotton  and 
woollen  maoafactnres  since  1705,  being  a  period 
of  rixly  years : — 

The  qnantity  of  cotton  wool 

imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain,  in  the  year  endedi 

Jan.  6,  1765,  was  abont 
The  valne  of  cotton  foods 

exported 

The  quantity  of  cotton  wool 

exported  in  the  year  ended 

Jan.  5, 1825,  was 

The  vatae  of  cotton  foodsi 

e:xported  •• ••• 

The  quantity  of  lamb  and) 

riieep*s  wool  imported  in> 

the  year  1765,  was \ 

The  value  of  woollen  goods 

exported  

The  quantity  of  lamb  apd 

sheep's  wool  imported  in 

the  year  18S5,  was 

The  valne  of  woollen  goods) 

exported   { 

And  he  would  just  add,  that — 

The  quantity  of  raw  silk  im.  } 
ported  in  1785,  was    . . . .  C 
Andin  1825 


3,960,0001b. 

147,174,000  lb. 
90,725,0001. 

1,926,000  lb. 

5,159,9001. 

23,8584000  lb. 

9,926,0001. 

418,0001b. 
3,047,0001b. 


In  submitting  these  satisfactory  statements, 
he  conid  not  refraitf  from  calling  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  one  observation.  It  must, 
he  thought,  he  admitted,  that,  in  1765,  the  whole 
quantity  of  sheeps*  wool  grown  in  this  country 
could  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  at  present^ 
when,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  husbandry, 
and  particularly  in  the  art  of  rauing  winter 
food  for  the  flocks,  the  number  of  sheep  must 
be  greatly  increased ;  and  yet,  the  quantity 
of  wool  imported  In  that  year,  was  not  one* 
twelfth  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1825.  Out 
pf  this  aggregate  supply  from  home  growth 
and  foreign  import,  the  whole  wants  of  our 
own  population  was  supplied  in  1765,  leaving 
to  the  amount  of  5,159^)001.  «f  manufactured 
woollens  tor  exportation.  In  1825,  out  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  home  growth,  and  of  an  im- 
port of  wool  so  greatly  exceeding  that  of  1765, 
the  whole  manufactured  export  is  6,926,0001., 
being  an  Increase  over  that  of  1764,  of  only 
1,765,0001.  Now,  he  would  ask,  bow  often,  to 
these  sixty  years,  had  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion in  cotton  and  silk  clothing  been  contem- 
plated with  alarm  and  jealousy,  by  the  wool 
grower,  and  the  woollen  manufacturer ;  by 
the  descendants  of  those  wbo  passed  laws  (re- 
pealed only  within  these  last  ten  yeam)  com- 
pelling US  to  be  buried  in  woollens? — And  yet 
what  was  our  consumption  of  cotton,  that  other 
great  article  of  clothing? — In  1765,  next  to 
nothing.  And  what  is  it  now  ? — Greater  pro- 
bably than  the  whole  amount  of  our  woollens, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  consumption  of  silk,  which 
had  also  increased  eight-fold.  Could  any  state- 
ment shew  more  decidedly  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  power  of  consumption  by  this  country  ? 
Could  any  thing  more  forcibly  illustrate  that 
general  position  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted, and  which  could  not  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  those  who  legislated  for  the  inte- 
rests of  commerce  and  industry,— that  the  means 
which  led  to  increased  contumption,  and  which 
were  the  foundatioo>  at  that  contumption  was 


the  proof,  of  our  prosperity,  would  be 
effectually  promoted  by  an  unrestrained  c« 
petitiop,  not  only  between  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  different  classes  in  the  same  country, 
but  also  by  extending  that  competition,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  all  other  countries  ? — The  pre- 
sent rates  of  duty  on  foreign  woollens  varied 
from  501.  to  671.10s.  per  cent.  He  was  satisfied 
that  151.  per  cent,  would  answer  every  purpose 
of  reasonable  and  fiiir  protection  ;  and  this  was 
the  reduction  which  he  intended  to  submit  to 
the  committee. — ^The  next  great  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture was  that  of  Linens ;  which  alao  had 
been  the  object  of  more  nursing  and  interfe- 
rence than  were  good  for  its  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous growth.  The  present  duties,  which  were 
very  complicated,  fluctuated  from  401.  to  180L 
per  cent  and  he  proposed  to  simplify  and 
reduce  them,  by  putting  them  all  at  251.  per 
cent.— In  like  manner  the  dutiea  on  Paper, 
which  were  now  altogether  prohibitory,  he 
proposed  to  reduce,  so  that  they  should  not 
exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  excise  duty 
payable  upon  that  article  manufactured  in  this 
country.  This  reduction  would  extend  to 
printed  books,  which  now  paid,  if  in  any  way 
bound,  61.  10s.  and,  if  unbound,  51.  the  curt. 
The  amount  of  these  duties  was  sulBcient,  as 
be  had  been  assured,  to  lead  to  the  smuggling 
of  books  printed  abroad ;  and  he  was  sure  ihat» 
for  the  character  of  this  country— for  the  inte- 
rest of  science  and  literature,  ue  importation 
of  foreign  works,  which  did  not  interfere  with 
any  copyright  in  England,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. He  should,  therefore,  propose  to 
lower  these  duties,  regard  being  Imd  to  copy- 
rights, which  might  require  specific  provisions^ 
to  31.  10s.  and  31.  respectively.— Upon  Gtass, 
the  present  duty,  which  was  801.  he  proposed 
to  lower  to  201.  per  cent,  t  and,  instead  of  the 
heavy  duty,  so  justly  complained  of,  upon 
common  Glass  Bottles,  amounting  to  16s.  8d. 
a-dosen,  and  which,  now  that  wine  wan  re- 
duced in  price,  amounted,  in  many  cases,  to 
more  than  half  its  value,  he  intended  to  recom- 
mend a-duty  of  3s.  only. — Upon  all  descriptions 
of  Foreign  Earthenware,  an  article  with  which 
we  supplied  so  nmny  other  countries,  the  pre- 
sent duty  was  751.  per  cent. ;  the  ttPtct  of 
which  was,  that  ornamented  porcelain  was 
abundantly  smuggled  from  the  continent  H« 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  earthenware 
and  plain  porcelain  goods  to  151.,  and  upon 
porcelain,  gilt  or  ornamented,  to  301.  per 
cent. ;  which  was  quite  as  much  as  could  be 
demanded,  without  throwing  this  branch  of 
import  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler.— 
To  foreign  Gloves,  another  menu  foe  tnre 
now  altogetber  prohibited,  but  which  were 
to  be  bought  in  every  shop,  he  appKed  the 
same  observation,  and  the  same  raeasure- 
of  duty,  301.  per  cent — He  now  came  to 
the  Metallic  substances.  The  amount  of  the 
reduction  which  he  proposed  upon  Iron,  ft-om 
61.  iOs.  io  II.  10s.  a  ton,  had  already  been  stal)^ 
by  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer)*. It  afforded  him  great  satisfoction,. 
on  that  occasion,  to  hear  the  liberal  sentiments 
avowed  by  a  worthy  Alderman  (Thompson) 
extensively  coocemed  in  the  iron  werks  of  tliia 
country.  His  unqualified  approbation  of  this 
important  change,  he  had  flattered  hinuelf^ 
would  have  been  echoed  by  all  the  other  iroa 
masters :  but  in  this  expectation  he  had  been 

•  See  anUf  p.  351. 
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jQnppolBted.     Depntatiom  from   the  nuDing 
dirtiicli  had  since  becD  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Be  had  heard  their  representationi,  but  had  not 
been  conyinced  by  them.    Like  other  depata- 
tioai  he  had  received,  whose  tnterests  in  ma- 
nuCftCture  or  trade  are  affected,  or  likely,  in 
their   apprehensions,  to  be  affected,    by  the 
changes,  those  from  the  mining  districts  were 
great  advocates  for  free  trade  generally,  and 
forward  in  their  approbation  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  government  was  acting  i  but  each 
bad  some  reason  to  assign,  quite  conclusive, 
■o  donbt*  in  themselves,    why  their  peculiar 
calling  should  be  made  an  exception.      All 
these  special  reasons  had  only  satbfied   him 
(Mr.  H.)  that  the  general  rule  of  free  competi- 
tion was  the  best  for  all  trades,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  for  the  public ;  though  he  could 
quite  understand,  that  a  privilege  or  monopoly 
given  to  any  one  branch,  whilst  it  was  denied 
to  all  others,  might  be  an  advantage  to  that 
particular  trade.     But  was  it  fit,  that  in  an 
article  like  iron,  of  universal  use  in  all  onr 
manufactures — in  all  the  arts  and  conveniences 
of  life — in  agriculture — ^in  houses— in  sbips-^ 
we  should  now  be  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
that  metal  ?    Had  not  the  price  of  British  iron, 
of  late,  been  almost  doubled,  and  had  not  all  the 
iron  masters  demands  for  iron  beyond   what 
they  could  supply  ?     Was  there  no  risk  or  dan- 
ger to  our  hardware  manufooturers  at  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield,  from  this  state  of  thingii? 
Could  they  execute  the  orders  which  they  re- 
ceived fronv^broad,  if  iron  continued  at  its  pre- 
sent price,- or  were  to  rise  still  higher  ?    How 
many  thousand  workmen  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employ,  if  this  branch  of  trade  were  lost  to 
this  counti^ — if  it  were  to  be  transferred,  for 
instance,  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  other 
ports  of  the  Continent  ?    He  had  been  assured, 
upon  authority  not  likely  to  have  mislead  him, 
that  very  extensive  orders,  which  had  lately 
been  received  at  Birmingluun  firom  the  United 
States,  and  other  parts,  had  been  refused,  be- 
cause the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  did  not 
admit  of  the  articles  being  made  within   the 
limits  specified   in  those  orders.    And  what 
w  as  the  consequence  ?    They  were  transferred 
to  the  Continent ;  and  the  share  of  this  country 
in  their  execution,  was  confined  to  making  the 
models  and  drawings,  which  were   prepared 
here,  for  the  guidance  of  the  foreign  artificers. 
It  was  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  the  duties  on  foreign  iron  should  be  reduced, 
io  reference,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country,  but  also  to  the  well-being 
of  those  numerous  classes  employed  in  all  the 
manufactures  of  this  metal  for  foreign  countries. 
The   necessity  of  this  reduction    became  the 
more  urgent,  from  the  fact,  that,  at  this  time, 
the  whole  produce  of  the  British  mines  was 
not  adequate  to  supply  the  present  demand. 
But  quite  independent  of  this  evil,  which  might 
be  temporary,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  to  be  able  to  procure  foreign  iron, 
particularly  that  of  Sweden,  on  easy  terms. 
Swedish  iron  was  known  to  be  superior  to  our 
own ;    its  admixture  with  British  iron  would 
improve  the  quality  of  onr  manufactures ;  they 
would  be  held  in  higher  estimation,  and  not 
only  be  able  'to  command  a  more  decided  pre- 
ference in  foreign  markets,  but  become  more 
valuable  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  iron  was 
applied  in  our  domestic  consumption.    Take, 
fot  tiDOancey  the  important  article  of  iron  cables, 


now  so  generally  used  by  our  shipping;   It 
would  not  be  denied  that,  by  a  due  propoitioa 
of  .  Swedish  iron   in  their  composition,  their 
strength  and  tenacity  would  be  improved.  Here, 
then,  an  important  advantage  to  our  naval  in«- 
terests,  connected  too  with  the  safety  of  every 
ship  using  iron  cables,  was  directly  countei^ 
acted  by  the  present  high  duties  on  foreign  iron. 
The  result  of  its  more  free  admission,  he  was 
persuaded,  would  be,  not  only  to  check  those 
extreme  fluctuations,  which,  of  late  years,  had 
occurred  in  the  price  of  iron — at  one  time  so 
low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  producer,  at  ano- 
ther so  high,  as  to  be  greatly  distressing  to  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  country, — but  also,  by 
the  improvements  to  which  it  would  lead,  to 
eitend  the  use  and  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured iron  (the  bulk  of  which  wouJd  always  bo 
our  own)  both  at  home  and  abroad.    This  in- 
creased demand,  joined  to  a  more  steady  price, 
would,  ere  long,  more  than  compensate  to  the 
British  Iron  masters  the  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, if  any,  which  some  of  them  apprehended 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  the  reduction  of  this  duty. — ^The  next 
metal  upon  which  he  had  to  propose  a  reduction 
was  Copper.    The  duty,  which  in  1790  did  not 
exceed  101.;  now  amounted  to  641.   per  ton. 
This  high  duty  was  not  less  iiy  urious  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer than  the  high  duty  on  iron.   .  Now  if 
the  price  of  our  copper  manufacture,  were  to 
exceed  that  of  the  like  articles  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, in  any  thing  like  a  proportion  to  this 
enormous  duty,  it  was  evident,  that,  even  as- 
suming some  superiority  in   the  skill  of  onr 
workmen,  we  must  ultimately  be  driven  from 
the  markets  of  other  countries.     The  quantity 
of   copper    produced  by    the   English    mines 
amounted   to   about  10,000  tons  annually,  of 
uhich  something  less  than  one  half  sufficed  for 
the  home  consumption.    This  being  the  propor- 
tion, did  not  the  owners  of  copper  mines  see 
that  if,  by  the  high  price  at  which  the  manufac- 
turer bought  copper,  he  should  lose  his  hold 
upon  the  foreign  market,  they  must  be  injured 
by  the  eflfects  of  their  own  monopoly  ?    The 
annual  supply  required  would  then  be  dimi- 
nished to  less  than  5,000  tons ;  and  they  would, 
therefore,  run  the  risk  of  losins  more  by  the 
continuance  of  the  present  high  duties,  than  by 
the  repeal  of  them.    These  prehibtlory  duties 
had  already,  in  hisjudgment,been  attended  «ii:h 
serious  injury.  They  had  prevented  copper,  not 
only  in  an  unmanufactured, but  in  an  imperfectly 
smelted  state,  from  coming  into  this  country. 
This  metal  existed  in  great    abundance,   not 
only  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in 
some  of  the  new  States  of  America.     It  would 
have  been  sent  here,  as  it  used  to  be,  in  an  Im- 
perfect state,  in  payment  for  British  manufac- 
tures.    Here  it  would  have  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  purifying,  of  rolling,  or  of  being  other- 
wise prepared  for  consumption,  by  the  means  of 
our  superior  machinery,  had  it  not  been  kept 
away  by  impolitic  restrictions.    They  operated 
as  a  bounty  upon  the  transfer  of  our  capital  to 
other  countries,  and  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to    do  for 
themselves  that  which,  greatly  to  our  own  ad- 
vantaj^e,  we  should  otherwise  have  continued 
io  do  for  them.   At  the  same  time  he  was  aware 
that  considerable  capitals  had  been  invested  in 
our  copper  mines,  under  the   encouragement 
given  by  the  present  monopoly,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  do  all  that  the  public  interest 
would  reqnire,with<Mrt  injury  to  those  particular 
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tetercfti*  This,  in  almoit  everv  inttance,  wat 
tto  BKMt  ardnouft  part  of  the  taik  which  a  sense 
of  paMic  da^  had  imposed  apen  hiai.  Iir  the 
preiCDt  oaBT)  howe?er,  lie  beiiered  that  he  mij^t 
eafely  propose  to  redace  the  doty  on  copper 
Iroai  541.  to  871.  a  toiii  without  committing 
hinselft  not  to  recommend,  at  a  fnture  period, 
.even  a  farther  reduction,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  present  limit  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
owrmannffscturers  to  preserre  their  fbreifn  mar- 
ket, and  (hat  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  no  great  or 
auddett  check  would  be  given  to  the  British  mines. 
There  was  another  metallic  substance,  in  some 
degree  coanecled  with  the  copper  manufacture, 
Che  duty  upon  which  oogbt  to  be  considerably 
lowered ;  he  aMant  zinc,  commonly  known  in 
trade  under  the  aame  of  spelter.  This  semi- 
metal  entered,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third,  into  (he  composition  of  brass.  The  selling 
.price  of  spelter,  on  (he  Continent,  was  about 
SOI.  a  ton,  here  about  451.  and  the  duty  is  98L 
Now,  with  a  duty  upon  copper  of  541.  a  ton, 
suhI  upon  spelter  of  981.  wfaat  chance  could  we 
ka?e  of  maintaining  a  footing  in  the  foreign 
Bsarket  for  any  description  of  brass  wares  ? 
None :-— aad  accordingly  be  was  assured  tliat, 
at  that  moment,  our  briskest  demand  ir  this 
Jtrade  was  in  the  preparation  of  moulds  and 
patteras  for  the  foreign  manufocturer.  Upon 
Ipeiter,  he  should  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
fall  one  half.  He  oaght  to  go  still  lower,  and 
perhaps  he  should  after  making  further  inquiry, 
ui  some  future  stage;  for  he  was  convinced 
that  the  mines  of  this  country  could  notsuccess- 
fttliv  compete  with  those  of  Silesia,  in  which 
spelter  was  principally  produced.  Upon  tin, 
the  present  duty  was  excessive.  It  was  an 
suticle  of  which  we  had  more  the  command, 
Bodwasof  less  extensive  consumption.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  to  reduce  the  dutv  more  than 
one  hair— firom  51.  93.  Sd.  to  91.  lOs.  the  cwt. 
The  duty  on  lead  was  now  201.  per  cent,  ad 
tMlsrem;  this  he  proposed  to  lower  to  151. 
which  he  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
a  fereiga  import,  and  to  check  the  present  ex- 
orbitant price  of  that  metaL  There  were  several 
other  eiiumerated  articles  in  the  book  of  rates, 
apoa  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties 
apon  the  same  principle.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  ought  to  state  that  although  every  thing 
which  covid,  by  any  accident,  be  considered  as 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  any  of  our  manufac- 
tures, was  enumerated  by  name  in  the  book  of 
rates,  there  were  other  things  not  directly  con- 
nected with  trade  or  merchandize,  but  with  art, 
•cience,  and  literature,  and  deriving  their  value 
aolely  from  soch  connexion,  which,  whenever 
they  were  brought  into  this  country,  cost  the 
person  wtm  imported  them  501.  per  cent,  on 
•their  estimated  value,  under  a  sweeping  clause, 
at  the  end  of  that  book,  which  provided,  that 
upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, being, 
either  in  part  or  wholly  manufactured,  and  not 
enumerated,  a  duty  of  501.  per  cent,  riiould  be 
payable,  and  a  duty  of  901.  per  cent,  upon  all 
non-enumerated  goods,  not  being  either  in  part 
«r  wholly  manufactured.  Now  this  duty  of  501, 
per  cent,  of  little  value  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
attaehing  principally  upon  such  objecu  as  be 
liad  adverted  to,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
duced. The  instances,  in  which  this  high  duty 
attached  on  articles  of  curiosity  and  interest, 
were  not  very  numerous ;  they  wfere  sometimes 
ladicrotts,  perhaps,  but  not  very  creditable  to 
the  good  taste  and  character  of  this  country. 
One  instance,  which  he 'recollected  to  have 


heard,  be  would  mention.  A  gentleman  bm- 
ported  a  mummy  from  Egypt  (a  laugh).  The 
officers  of  the  customs  were  not  a  little  puzzle4 
by  this  non-enumerated  article.  These  remainir 
of  mortality,  muscles  and  sinews,  pickled  and 
preserved  three  thousand  years  ago,  could  not 
be  deemed  a  raw  material ;  and  therefore,  npofi 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  tax  them  as  a 
manufactured  article  (a  laugh).  The  importer, 
anxious  that  his  mummy  should  not  be  seized, 
stated  its  value  at  400L  ."tThat  declaration  rotft 
him  2001.  being  at  the  rate  of  501.  per  cent  on 
the  manufactured  merchandize  which  he  was 
about  to  import.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  manufactured  articles,  not  enumerated, 
from  501.  to  201.  and  on  articles  unmanufactur- 
ed, fl-om  901.  to  lOL  per  cent.  The  result  of  the 
alterations,  which  he  had  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee, would  be  this  | — that  upon  foreign  manu- 
factured articles  generally,  where  the  duty  was 
imposed  to  protect  our  own  manufactures,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue,  that 
duly  would,  in  no  instance,  exceed  301.  per 
cent.  If  the  article  were  not  manufactured 
much  cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at 
home,  such  a  duty  was  ample  for  protection. 
If  it  were  manufactured  so  much  cheaper,  or 
so  much  better  abroad,  as  to  render  301,  per 
cent,  insufficient,  his  answer  was  first, — that  a 
greater  protection  was  only  a  premi'im  to  the 
smuggler;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
wisdom  in  attempting  lo  bolster  up  a  com}teti- 
tion,  which  this  degree  of  protection  would  not 
sustain.  Let  the  state  have  the  tax,  which  was 
now  the  reward  of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the 
consumer  have  the  better  and  cheaper  article, 
without  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  was 
consulting  his  own  convenience  at  the  enense 
of  dailv  violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  When 
his  rt.  bon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) was  labouring  to  put  an  end,  as  fast 
as  he  could,  to  the  evils  of  smuggling,  by  lower- 
ing the  duties,  increased  during  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  the  last  thiqg,  which 
they  ought  to  countenance,  vras  the  continu- 
ance of  high  duGes,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  for  the  supposed  protection  of 
certain  branches  of  manufacture.  Was  the  il- 
licit importation  of  foreign  spirits  to  be  cbeclwd 
merely  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  smuggling  of 
cambrics  and  lace  from  Flanders,  or  of  gloves 
and  porcelain  from  France }  He  could  not  tbink 
that  gentlemen  were  aware  to  what  an  extent 
all  the  moral  evils  of  smuggling  were  encourag- 
ed by  the  prohibition  ^of  these  comparatively 
petty  articles.  Let  any  one  go  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  wander  along  the  coast  from  thence  to 
Hastings ;  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  he 
shoald  most  easily  find,  at  every  place  be  came 
to,  persons  who  would  engage  to  deliver  to 
him,  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  any  pro- 
hibited article  of  manufacture,  which  he  could 
name,  and.  almost  in  any  quantity,  upon  an  ad- 
vance of  SOI.  per  cent  beyond  the  prime  coeC  at 
Paris.  What  was  the  consequence  of  such  a 
system?  A  number  of  families,  that  would 
otherwise  be  valuable  and  industrious  membera 
of  society  existed,  and  trained  up  their  children 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfore  with  the  law,  till 
they  insensibly  acquired  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  outlaws,  standing  rather  in  me  relation  oF 
pirate's,  than  of  fellow-sul^ects,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.  And  was  this  abominable  sys- 
tem to  be  toleVatrd,  not  from  any  overruling  ne- 
cessity of  upholding  the  revenoe,  nay,  possibly. 
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Co  itb  ii^nry,  bot  merely  became.  In  a  few  te- 
coodary  bnncbei  of  manafidctare,  we  did  not 
pocsen  tbe  same  natural  advaotai^s,  or  tlie 
aame  degree  of  Bklll,  as  our  netghbours  ?   If 
cambrico  were  made  better  at  Valenciennes, 
was  that  a  suficient  reason  for  imposing  a  prohi- 
hitory  doty  on  all  linens  t  a  datv  from  which 
the  reyenne  got  next  to  nothing,  whilst  the  coun- 
try wBsfuU  of  the  proscribed  article  ?  If  certain 
deaeriptions  of  paper  for  engraving  were  made 
more  perfect  in  France,  were  we  alwavs  to  be 
condemned  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  and  dearer 
article  of  home  manufacture  ?  The  time  had 
been,  when  it  was  found  a  sntBcient  reason  for 
imposing  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  a  foreign  ar- 
ticle, that  it  was  better  than  we  could  make  at 
home  I   but  he  trusted  when  such  calls  were 
made  upon  this  house  hereafter,  their  first  an- 
■wer  at  least  wonld  be,   *^  Let  ns  see  what 
can  be  done  by  competition^— first  try  to  imi- 
tate,   and  bye   and   bye,  perhaps,   you   will 
■orpaas  your  foreign  rival.**    Prohibitions  in 
fkct,  were  a  premium  upon  mediocrity.    They 
destroyed  tiie  best  Uicenti?e  to  excellence,  in- 
vention, and  imptttvement.    They  condemned 
the  community  to  suffer,  both  in  price  and  qua- 
lity, all  the  evils  of  monopoly,  except  in  as  far 
as  a  remedy  could  bo  found  in  the  baneful  arts 
of  the  smaggler.    They  had  also  another  of  tbe 
poai  evils  of  monopoly,  that  of  exposing  tbe 
comiwirr,    as   Well  as  the  dealer,  to  rapid 
and  kneofifOnifint  fluctuations  in  price.    With 
the  bnowledge  of  this  fact,  that  we  furnish- 
^  in  a  proptf^rtioB  far  exceeding  the  sup 
ply  fros»  any  other  ooantry,  the  general  mar- 
keln  of  the  vTorid,  with  all  tbe  leading  articles 
of  BiWnAictin^,  upon  which  he  has  now  propos- 
ed greatly  to  lower  the  duties,  be  owned  that 
he  wat  not  tfiraid  of  this  country  being  over- 
niielnied  with  fbreign    goods.     Some  would 
come  in» which  were  now  excluded;  he  should 
bo  glad  of  it*    Hieir  adminion  would  be  bene- 
Mal  to  the  gelieral  interests  of  the  country. 
I^hal  it  could  not  he  extensively  injurious  to 
^t  of  Ihoso  interests,  might  be  inferred,  not 
OBly  from  arguments,  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence,    la  1786,  we  entered  info  a  commercial 
treaty  with  fYatfce.    Under  the  stipnlations  of 
that  treaty,  the  cottons  and  woollens  of  France 
wore  admitted  into  this  countryi  upon  a  duty 
of  ISI,  per  cent,  i  he  now  proposed  fbr  the  lat- 
ter 15L — ^Hardware,  cutlery,  turaeryj  &c.  upon 
a.  dnty  of  lOLt  he  now  proposed  901.  per  cent. 
Pottery,  and  glats,  &c.  under  a  duty  of  191. : 
hf  now  proposed  15L  ni>on  the  former,    aod 
SOL  npon  the  latter.    What  was  the  result  of 
this  treaty  ?  We  sent  goods  of  various  descrip- 
taono  to  the  French  market,  and  England  was 
sappllod  with  other  goods  of  French  produc- 
tiani  bqt  no  injury  accrued,   no  check  was 
given  to  any  particular  branch  of  our  staple 
sBunnfiftctoref,  in  consequence  of  this  inter- 
change*   One  advantage  arising  from  it  was  to 
rronie  a-  spirit  of  emulation,  an  instance  of 
which  otfcorrod  in  the  woollen  trade.    Soon 
after  the  oj^nhag  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  eonntries^  French  cloths  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity were  imported  in  considerable  quanuty. 
They  wero  preferred  to  our  own.    No  fhshlon- 
able  man  was  to  be  scon  without  a  coat  of 
Ffnnch  cloth.    What  followed?  In  less  than 
two  yonri,  the  cloth  of  our  own  manufactures 
becMitf  eqnal  to  that  impoiied  from  France ) 
the  one*  conid  not  be  distinguished  fl'om  the 
«theri  and  coatv  of  French  rloth  were  still 
the  latUont  whilst  the  cloth  of  which  they  were 
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made  was  manufactured  in  this  country.    In 
like  manner,  we  should  now,  in  all  probability, 
import  some  printed  cottons  from  Alsace  and 
Switzerland,  of  richer  and  brighter  Colours  than 
OUT  own  I   some  fancy  muslins  from    India  t 
some  silk  stuffs,  some  porcelain  from  France-^ 
objects  for  which  curiosity  or  fashion   may 
create  a  demand  in  this  metropolis;  but   tliey 
would  not  interfere  with  those  articles  of  more 
wide  and   universal  'consumption,    which  our 
own  manufactures  supplied  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter ;  whilst  they  would  excite  the  ingenuity  of 
our  artists  and  workmen,  to  attempt  improve- 
ments, which  might  enable  them  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  foreigner,  in  those  very  articles 
in  which  he  had  now  an  acknowled^d  superi- 
ority.    It  certainly  night  be  objected,  that  a 
great  change  had  takeu  placQ,  in  the  situation 
of  the  British  manufacturers,  since  the  French 
treaty  of  1786,  that  wehad  been  engaged  In  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  and  that  we  had  now 
to  support  the  weight  of  a  great  many  new  and 
heavy  taxes.     But  other  countries  had  not  been 
exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war ;   their 
taxes,  too,  had  been  increased;  their  burthens 
made  to  press  more  heavily.    What  was  still 
more  mischievous^  in  most  of  those  countries, 
dieir  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments had  felt  more  directly  the  ravages  and 
interruption  of  war ;  many  of  them  had  bee.' 
violently  swept    away;    afiilst    the   capitals 
which  the^  had  called  forth,  if  not  confiscated, 
had  been  impaired  or  diminished,  by  the  exac- 
tions of  military  power.    In  this  country  no 
such  calamity  had  been  experienced.     The 
trading  capital  of  England  had  remained  en- 
tire; even  during  the  war,  it  continued  con- 
stantly incre'asing ;  and  in  respect  to  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  labour  in. foreign  coun- 
tries, although  by  no  means  an  immaterial  part 
of  the  present  consideration,  it  was  not  alone 
sufficient,  as  experience  bad  shewn,  to  make  tho 
balance  preponderate  in  their  favour.    Since 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  coupled  with 
the  application  of  so  many  other  discoveries, 
both  in  mechanical  and  chemical  science,  to  all 
the  arts  of  life,  the  mere  estimate  of  manual 
labour  wiu  lost  sight  of,  in  comparison  wiJi 
that  of  the  creative  powers  of  mind.     It  was 
the  unlon.of  those  powers,  and  of  the  great  ca- 
pitals which  called  them  into  action,  which  dis- 
tinguished British  industry,  and  bad  placed  it 
in  the  commanding  situation  which  it  now  holds 
in  the  world.    To  these  advantages  were  joined 
that  energy  and  continuity  of  enterprise,  that, 
perseverance  and  steadiness  of  exertion,  which,  ' 
even  by  our  rivals,  were  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  English  character.    It  was  upon  these  qua- 
lities, and  these  advantages,  much  more  than 
upon  any  system  of  bounties  and  protecting 
duties,  that  he  relied  with  confidence,  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  station 
which  we  now  occupied  among  the  trading 
communitiei  of  the  world.    He  expected  a  fur- 
ther objection — indeed  he   had  already   been 
told,  in  the  correspondence  which  he  bad  felt  it. 
right  to  hold  with  some  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  accomplished  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
on  this  subject— that  in  1786,  we  had  insured 
from  France,  by  treatv,  a  reciprocity  of  com* 
mercial  advantages ;  but  that,  at  present,  we 
had  made  no  such  arrangement.    This  oiyec- 
tion,  in  one  respect,  deserved  consideration.  He 
meant  In  its  relation  to  the  foreign  market— 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  our  being  undersold 
In  oor  own  market,  it  did  not  hold  at  all.    N  u w« 
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in  respect  to  our  deferring  any  improfemen^  in 
our  own  commercial  system,  until  we  could 
persuade  foreign  states  to  view  it  as  a  conces- 
sion to  them,  wbich  we  were  ready  to  malie  in . 
return  for  similar  concessions  on  their  part,  be 
could  not  discover  much  wisdom  in  such  a  line 
of  policy.     Let  his  rt.  bon.  friend  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)   continue  his  good 
practice  of  coming  down  to  this  bouse,  session 
after  session,  to  accumulate  fresh  prooft,  that 
tiie  removal  of  restrictive  impositions  and  ex- 
cessive duties  was  not  diminution,  but,  fre- 
quently, increase  of  revenue  :~Let   foreign 
countries  see  him,  year  after  year,  largely  re- 
mitting public  burthens,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibiting  a  prosperous  Exchequer,  still  flow- 
iog  to  the  same  perennial  level ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  when  the  Governments  of  the  Continent 
should  have  contemplated,  for  a  few  years 
longer,  the  happy  consequences  of  the  system 
in  which  we  were  now  proceeding,  that  tbeir 
eyes  would  be  opened.    They  would  then  be- 
lieve— although  at  present  they  did  not — that 
we  were  sincere  and  consistent  in  our  princi- 
ples i  and,  fur  their  own  advantage,  they  would 
then,  imitate  us  in  our  present  course,  as  they 
had  of  late  been  adopting  our  cast-off  system 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  .  That  they  had 
hitherto  suspected  our  sincerity,  and 'looked 
upon  our  professions  as  lures  to  ensnare  them, 
was  not  very  surprising,  when  they  compared 
those  professions  with  that  code  of  prohibition, 
which  be  was  now  endeavouring  to  pare  down 
to  a  scale  of  moderate  duties.     Having  now 
stated  the  alterations  which  be  intended  to  pro- 
po«e,  with  regard  to  the  protecting  and  prohi- 
bitory duties,  he  had  only  to  add  that,  with  a 
view  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  every 
fiiir  advantage  in  the  competition  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  the  foreign  market,  it  was 
desirable  to  consider  how  far  this  object  could 
be  promoted,  by  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  du- 
ties now  levied  upon  the  raw  materials,  which 
be  was  obliged  to  use  in  his  manufacture.    Dur- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  late  war,  duties  were 
laid  or  increased,  upon  various  articles  used  in 
dyeing.    The  revenue  derived  from  these  du- 
ties was  not  considerable :  but,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  charge,  must  be  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  manufactured  commodity. 
Be  that  charge,  upon  our  woollen  cloths,  for 
inttance,  only  1  or  2  per  cent.,  even  this  small 
addition  in  tbe  present  open  competition  of  the 
foreign  market,  might  turn  the  scale  against  us, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  withdrawn.     On  most 
of  the  articles  in  question,  he  should  propose  a 
large^  reduction  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty. 
They   were  so  numerous  that  he  should  not 
wrary  tbe  patience  of  tbe  Committee,  by  men- 
tioning them  specifically.    To  one  or  two  arti- 
cles, however,  not  included  under  the  class  of 
dyeing  drugs,  he  must  beg  leave  shortly  to  re- 
fer.    Olive  oil  was  very  much  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  finer  woollen  cloths.    The  du- 
ty upon  it  was  somewhat  more  than  doubled 
during  tbe  war.    He  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
a  rate  rather  below  that  of  1790;  from  l&l.  ISs. 
the  present  duty,  to  71.  a  ton.  .  There  was  ano- 
ther species  of  oil,  extracted  from  rape  seed, 
largely  used  bi  the  preparation  of  coarse  wool- 
lens, uppn  which  he  also  proposed  to  give  re- 
lief.   The  Committee  might  perhaps  recollect, 
that  a  few  years  ago,  when  tbe  panic  of  agri- 
cultural distress  was  in  full  force — when  fears 


that  the  raising  of  rape  seed  might  beconM  « 
profitable  substitttte ;  and,  upon  this  sugges* 
tion,  a  duty,  almost  prohibitory,  was  laid  oo 
foreign  seed,  which  till  then  had  been  imported 
free  from  any  charge.    This  measure,  of  which 
the  benefit,  if  beneficial  at  all,  was  confined  to 
a  very  few  districts  of  tbe  kingdom,  had  cer- 
tainly contributed  nothing  to  the  revival  of  our 
agriculture,  but  it  had  in  various  wavs,  been 
attended  with  detriment  to  our  manufactures. 
It  had  greatly  injured  the  manufacture  of  rape 
oil  and  rape  cake  in  this  country,  and  increa^ 
ed  the  price  of  the  former  to  the  woollen  trade. 
The  cake,  indeed,  being  wanted  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  was  allowed   to  come  in  from 
abroad  nearly  duty  free ;  so  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, and  to  thb  extent,  our  recent  policy 
bad  been  to  prohibit  the  raw  material,  and  to 
encourage  its  importation  la  a  mann&ctured 
state.     He  proposed  to  revert  to  our  ancient 
policy  in  respect  to  this  article ;  and,  after  giv- 
ing a  certain  time  to  the  dealers  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock  in  hand,  to  allow  the  free  importa- 
tion of  rape  seed,  upon  a  duty  which  would  be 
merely  nominal. — ^The  only  other  article,  which 
he  thought'  it  necessary  to  mention,  was  wool. 
The  duty  was  now  one  penny  a  ponnd  upon  all 
foreign  wool.    It  had  been  stated  to  him,  that 
even  this  rate  of  duty  pressed  severely  upon 
tbe  manufacturers  of  coarse  woollens,  in  which 
we  had  most  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  that  considerable  relief  would  be  afforded 
by  reducing  it  to  one  half,  upon  all  wool,  not 
exceeding  tbe  value  of  one  shilling  a  pound. 
He  theref«>re  proposed  to  make  this  alteration, 
by  which,  he  was  assured,  the  quantity  of  coarse 
wool  imported  into  this  country,  to  be  mixed 
in  the  manufacture  with  our  own  long  wool,  was 
likely  to  be  greatly  increased.     All  these  re- 
ductiouH  be  considered  to  be  right  and  proper 
in  principle ;  but,  as  neasnres  calculated  to 
afford  encouragement  and   assistance  to  our 
manufacturers,  he  was  particularly  anxiovs  to 
propose  them  at  the  sane  time,  when  he  was 
bringing  forward  other  measures,  not  unlikely, 
till  better  understood,  to  excite  alarm  in  parti- 
cular quarters.    He  now  came  to  the  last  of 
the  three  beads,  into  which  he  had  divided  the 
subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee — the 
means  of  affording  some  further  encouragenMut 
to  the  shipping  and  navigation  of  the  empire. 
There  was  already  a  bill  on  the  table  which 
would  contribute  very  essentially  to  the  relief 
of  that  important  interest.    He  meant  the  bill 
which  repealed    all    the   quarantine    duties. 
They  operated  as  a  very  considerable  bartheo, 
unfairly   placed  on  the  particular  ships  and 
^oods  which  were  compelled  to  perform  qua- 
rantine.   This  was  a  precaution  adopted,  not 
for  the  special  advantage  of  those  engaged  in 
any  particular  trade,  on  the  contrary,  to  them 
the  detention  and  loss  of  time  were  great  incon- 
veniences, however  anavoidable--bilt  for  the 
general  protection  and  safety  of  the  communi- 
ty.    The  committee  of  foreign    trade   was, 
therefore,  perfectlv  justified  in  recommending 
that  the  expense  of  quarantine  should  be  borne 
by  the  country  at  large,  and  not  by  auT  parti- 
cular class  in  ii ;  and  a  bill  has  been  brought 
in  accordingly  by  bis  rt.  hon.  friend,  the  Vice 
President  of   the  Board  of  Trade.    Another 
measure  of  substantial  relief  was,  the  abolition 
of  fees  upon  shipping  and  trade  in  our  colonies. 
Besides  the  vexation  and  liability  to  abuse,  in- 


were  openly  expressed  in  that  house,  that  Eng-    separable  from  the  present  system,  he  knew 
land  must  cease  to  grow  corn,  it  wa^  suggested,  |  that,  in  many  instances,  the  fees  alone,  upon  a 
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ibip  and  cari^o,  amounted  Co  much  more  than 
all  the  public  duties  collected  upon  the  some.  * 
The  next  measure,  iihicb  he  had  to  propose, 
was  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  now  payable 
upon  the  traniifer  of  a  whole  ship,  or  of  any 
share  in  a  ship,  from  one  person  to  another. 
A  ship,  be  believed,  was  the  only  chattel  upon 
which  a  dutv  of  (his  sort  attached,  as  often  as 
it  changed  hands.  He  could  trace  no  reason 
for  this  anomaly,  except  one,  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  a  plea  for  exemption.  From  motives 
of  state  policy,  the  owner,  or  part  owner  of 
any  ship,  was  compelled  to  register  his  inter- 
est or  sharo  therein.  From  this  registry  the 
ship-owner  derived  no  advantage — on  the  con- 
trary, however  improved  tlie  forms  and  regu- 
lations now  observed,  it  was  at  best  to  him 
troublesome,  and  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  li- 
tigation.  By  consolidating  and  amending  the 
registry  laws,  he  liad  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  mitigate  those  Inconveniences,  but 
still  every  transfer  must  be  registered.  Now, 
ia  take  advantage  of  a  law,  which  compelled 
the  names  of  all  owners  to  be  registered,  in 
order  to  attach  a  heavy  stamp  duty  on  every 
transfer  that  might  be  made  in  the  owner-ship, 
was  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of  a  necessary 
inconvenience,  and  In  itself  a  great  iigustire. 
He  should,  therefore,  submit  a  resolution  for 
abolishing  the  whole  of  this  transfer  duty  upon 
shipping,  by  which  he  should  at  once,  relieve  the 
owners  .of  this  description  of  property  from  a 
partial  tax,  and  from  some  degree  of  annoyance. 
There  was  also  another  stamp  duty,  in  respect 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  afford  relief.  He 
meant  the  duty  on  Debentures  for  the  payment 
of  Drawbacks,  and  on  Bonds,  given  by  mer- 
chants, for  tbe  due  delivery  of  the. goods  which 
they  had  declared  for  exportation.  He  pro- 
posed this  relief,  partly,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  he  bad  stated  in  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  ships.  These  bonds  were  not 
entered  into  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant, 
but  for  the  security  of  the  revenue ;  besides, 
Irom  their  being  ad  valorem  stamps,  they  fre- 
quently led  to  great  abuses  and  peijury.  He 
proposed  to  reduce  these  stamps  to  a  fixed 
daty  of  only  5s.  upon  each  instrument. — As 
connected  with  the  same  subject — the  relief  of 
our  commerce  and  shipping  from  direct  pecu- 
atary  charges — he  begged  leave  now  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  change 
which  he  proposed  in  the  system  of  our  consular 
establishments  in  foreign  ports.  These  estab- 
lishments were  regulated  by  no  fixed  principle, 
in  respect  to  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  in- 
dividoals  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
■ervice.  In  one  port,  the  consul  received  a 
salary ;  in  another  he  was  paid  exclusively  by 
fees ;  in  a  third,  he  received  both  a  salary  and 
fees.  The  consuls  at  Havre  and  Marseilles 
had  no  salaries.  The  consul  at  Bordeaux  had 
a  salary,  and  was  allowed  fees.  The  consul  at 
Antwerp  had  a  salary.  The  consul  at  Rotter- 
dam had  none.  The  consul  at  Stettin  had  a 
•alary.  The  consul  at  Dantzic,  none.  At 
Madeira,  the  consul  had  a  salary;  at  the 
Axoret,  none.  The  scale  of  fees,  tbe  principle 
upon  which  they  were  levied,  tbe  authority  of 
enforcing  their  payment,  and  the  mode  of  levy- 
lag  them,  appeared  to  be  quite  as  various  and 
unsettled  as  the  mode  or  remuneration.  In 
ports,  the  fees  attached  upon  tbe  vessel ; 
others,  upon  the  merchandise.      In  some 
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ports,  vessels  payed  all  alike,  without  regard 
to  their  tonnage ;  in  others,  the  fees  were  rated 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  In 
some  ports,  again,  the  fees  were  an  ad  valorem 
charge  upon  the  cargo ;  in  others,  so  much  per 
ton  upon  the  freight,  without  regard  to  its 
value.  Now,  not  only  all  this  discrepancy  in 
the  details  of  the  same  establishment  could  not 
be  right,  and  would  require  revision  |  but  be 
thought  that  the  whole  principle  of  providing 
for  our  consuls,  by  authorizing  them  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  was  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  one  of  its 
great  public  interests,  and  as  much  entitled  to 
be  protected  at  the  public  expense,  as  far  as 
.it  wanted  protection  in  foreign  countries,  at 
any  other  great  interest.  In  the  next  place, 
in  the  performance  of  many  of  the  duties  for 
which  consuls  were  appointed,  the  ship-owner 
and  merchant  had  no  direct  or  exclusive  in* 
terest.  The  navigation  laws,  the  quarantine 
laws,  instead  of  being  advantageous,  were  in- 
conveniently restrictive  to  trade ;  yet  to  theaa 
it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  consuls  to 
attend.  They  had  other  essential  dnties  to 
discharge,  in  which  the  merchant  and  the  8fain» 
owner  had  no  interest,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
whole  community.  It^  therefore,  appeared  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  tax 
English  travellers,  in  foreign  countries,  for  the 
support  of  our  political  miuions,  by  which  they 
were  protected,  as  to  tax  the  shipping  or  the 
trade,  for  the  payment  of  onr  consular  estab- 
lishments. His  olyect  was,  to  grant  to  all  our 
consuls  fixed  and  moderate  salaries,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  nurse  ;  snch  salaries  to  vary, 
of  course,  according  to  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  station,  to  the  country  in 
which  the  consul  resided,  and  to  other  circmn* 
stances,  which  must,  from  time  to  time,  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
In  the  civil  list,  which  was  granted  for  Ae  life 
of  the  Sovereign,  a  sum  of  40,0001.  was  allotted 
for  the  payment  of  consular  expenses.  A  con* 
siderable  part  of  this  sum  was  required  for  the 
salaries  of  certain  officers,  designated  as  con* 
suls,  hot  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  diplo- 
matic agents:  he  meant  onr  residents  at 
Algiers,  and  the  other  courts  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  re* 
mainder  of  this  sum  would  foil  far  short  of 
what  would  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
the  whole  consular  charge,  he  proposed  that 
the  difference  should  be  voted  annually  bv  the 
house,  upon  estimates  to  he  laid  before  it  by 
the  proper  department.  If  this  change  should 
be  approved  of  by  tbe  house,  the  effect  would 
be  tbe  abolition,  generally,  of  all  the  present 
fees  payable  to  our  consuls,  either  upon  ships 
or  goods,  in  foreign  ports.  Certain  noall  feet 
would  still  remain  for  personal  acts  that  a  con- 
sul might  be  called  upon  to  perform,  such  at 
notarial  instruments,  and  other  documents  to 
which  bis  attestation  or  signature  might  be  re- 
quired. Those  fees  would  be  specified  in  tbe 
bill,  and  would  be  reduced  to  the  most  mode* 
rate  amount.  In  regard  to  another  expense, 
provided  for,  in  certain  poiis,  by  a  tax  upon 
shipping — he  meant  the  maintenance  of  a  place 
of  womhip,  the  payment  of  a  chaplain,  and 
other  rkftiges  of  that  description,  be  trusted, 
that  ihe  Bri(i&h  merchants  nnd  inhabitants  re- 
aiding  nt.  or  resorting  to,  those  poitt,  wonid 
find  no  difficulty  in  raising,  by  a  small  volun- 
tary ratu  omon^  themselves,  a  sufficient  sum 
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for  those  piirpofles.  But,  as  an  encoarai^ement 
to  them  to  provide  ihe  raeanii  of  .pvrrormtu; 
the  important  duties  of  reH|^ion,  he  should  |<ro- 
pose,  in  the  bill,  Co  five  a  poner  to  the  Go- 
vernment, to  advance  a  sura  equal  to  the 
aroonnt  of  an.Y  subscription  which  might  be  so 
raised,  either  for  erectinj^  a  place  of  worship, 
providing  a  burial  ground,  or  allotting  a  suita- 
ble salary  to  a  chaplain,  in  any  foreigb  port, 
where  a  British  consul  might  reside. — Having 
now  stated  the  outlines  of  the  plan,  which  be 
Imd  to  propose,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
consular  system,  it  otily.  remained  for  him  to 
mention  one  other  sut^iect,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  certainly  of  great  im- 
portfinre  to  a  very  valuable  branch  of  our. 
foreign  trade^ — he  meant,  onr  trade  to  thote 
countries,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Levant. 
Tfiis  trade  was  placed  uoder  the  direction  of  a 
chartered  company,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Oreat  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  thai  company  i  and  they  had  also  import 
tant  duties  to  perform.  Among  their  privileges, 
they  were  allowed  to  appoint  all  the  consuls 
to  the  Levant,  and  to  levy  considerable  duties 
on  all  British  ships  resorting  to  those  countries, 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  those  consuls,  and  tlife 
.other  expenses  of  their  establishment.  They 
also  obtained,  partly  by  acts  of  parliameht, 
anri  partly  by  treaty  and  concession  from  the 
P«>r(e,  the  right  of  exercising,  by  their  agents 
and  consuls,  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over 
all  British  subjects  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
These  powers  and  trusts  had  been  exercised^  by 
the  servants  of  the  company,  for  two  centuries, 
uften  under  very  difficult  circumstances ;  and 
generally  speaking,  with  great  correctness, 
fi:ie!ity,  and  discretion.  In  the  present  state« 
howe,ver,  of  a  great  p^irt  Of  the  countries  in 
i^hich  these  coosuis resided,  and  looking,  more<- 
over,  to  our  relations  with  .Turkey,  as  well  as 
with  other  powersy  to  the  deiirate  and  im- 
portant questions  of  international  lawt  which 
must  constantly  arise  out  of  the  intercourse  of 
commerce  with  a  country  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,— questions  involving  discussions,  not  only 
with  the  contending  parties  in  that  country, 
but  with  other  trading  and  neutral  powers, — it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  upon  political 
considerations  alone,  it  was  highly  expedient 
th«|t  the  public  servants  of  this  country^  in 
Turkey,  should  hold  their  appointments  from 
the  Crown.  It  was  to  the  Crown  that  foreign 
powers  would  naturally  look  f.ir  the  reirulating 
and  controlling  the  conduct  of  those  officers,  in 
the  exercise  of  tbeir  authority  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly inost  fit,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  that  authority,  that 
they  should  be  name^,  not  by  a  trading  com- 
pany, however  respectable,  but,  like  other 
consuls,  directly  by  the  Crown,  advised,  as  it 
must  be,  in  their  selection,  by  its  responsible 
servants.  If  this  change,  in  the  mode  of  a  p. 
pointing  the  consuls  in  the  Levant,  be  called 
for  upon  political  grounds.  It  would  be  highly 
absurd  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  bring  them.  In  all  other  respects,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  new  consular  establishment. 
1 1  became  the  more  important  not  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  affording  relief  to  the 
Levant  trade,  as  the  dues,  which  the  company 
was  authorised  to  levy,  were  very  considera- 
ble, amounting  to  a  tax  not  much  short  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  that  trade ;  a 
charge  quite  sufficient,  in  these  itmes,  to  divert 
a  considerable  part  of  it  from  tho  shipping  of 


this  countiy  to  that  of  other  statei.  It  wA* 
due  to  the  noble  Lord  (GreoviHe)  4t  tbe  bead 
ef  the  Levant  Company,  to- state,  that,  as  soon 
as  this  subject  was  brought  imder  his  coBslderfc- 
tion,  he  manifested  llie  greatest  readinets  to 
assist  the  views  of  Government  in  respect  to 
the  proptised  changes.  Nothing  less  was  to  be 
expected  from  this  distingaisbied  individual, 
wfaio,  in  his  dignified  retirement,  still  iaterested 
himself)  with  the  feelings  of  a  statesman,  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  pUlofopher,  in  the  j^rogrem  6f 
tliose  sound  commercial  prfaiciples,  wbieh,  iki 
their  application,  had  already  conferred  ■» 
much  benefit  upon  this  ceuntry.  llie  wMr 
Lord  called  tugt;tiier  the  Conipaey  over  wUtli 
he  presuled,  aad  proposed.to  mem  a  volantarjr 
surrender  of  the  charter  which-  they  bad  en- 
joyed for  two  hundred  yearsk  In  the  mokt 
praiseworthy  maoner,  the  company  ac^nleflced 
in  the  suggestion.  His  Majesty  wtonla  be  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  suifender  so  teodered{ 
but  it  rottld  not  be  catried  iate  effecl  wltiiovt 
an  act  of  parU«meat»  Atoong  othet*  reqelsitis 
arrangements  to  b«  provided  for  by  the  bill, 
would  be  ihe  transfer  of  a^^ulid  whh:h  diecoas- 
pany  had  ac<^nmulated  oat- of  Cheir  i«veBne« 
and  the  abolition  of  the  tnx«-s  by  which  that 
revenue  was  prDduced.-^le  Itaditowtitivelled 
over  the  wide  field  of  thealtemttons^  which  hb 
undertook  to  submit  to  (he  committee,  ia  the 
conunercial  concerns  of  this  country.  He 
wished  that  his  statement,  to  BMoy  membors  of 
tbe  house  comparatively  unintereatin^i  had 
been  more  .  perspicoousi  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  had  paid  attention  co  tbb  subject.  He 
was  dearous  to  bring  it  under  toaside#atlo», 
before  the  fecess,  in  order  that  die  detaila 
might  be  dispassionately  and  generally  eonn- 
dered  by  the  several  interests,  throagfaoet  the 
country,  which  were,  likely  to  he  affected  by 
the  measures  now  proposed.  Tbe^  were  opea 
to  altera tinnsi  and  to  amendAieni.  He  sioaM 
be  happy  to  pay  every  attention,  io  his  power, 
to  whatever  suggestions  might  be  ftaotaiitled 
to  bim,  from  any  qvArterv  for  that  parpose^ 
All  he  asked  now  of  tbe  cemmitteie  was,  to 
take  under  their  protebtioo,  the  coinpnpbett- 
sive  principle  of  (he  system  which  he  had  vim* 
tured  to  recommend,  and  that^  so  Ihr,  tiiey 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  state  meoaore,  coo* 
nected  with  tftie  public  prosperity.  I|^  Ia 
this  exterit,  it  should  receivis  their  steady 
countenance  and  support,  the  aesaion  woaid 
not  close  without  their  havitig  piDved  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  other  cotnUries,  tlutt  diey  had 
not  lost  sight  of  the  recodsmendatiOa  from  the 
throne — to  rediove  as  much*,  and  as  fimt  aa 
possible,  all  unnecessary  restficdoos  upua 
trade  (hear,  hear).  He  cdn^luded  by  uovAijfr 
a  resolution,  *^  That  it  was  tho  oplnioMof  tbe 
committee,  that  all  duties  topon  tho  ieveral 
articles  hereafter  to  be  nahied,  should  ceose 
and  determhie,  and  others  he  snbstitucvU  ia 
their  room.*" 

Mr.  Alderman  l%omp9on  complained  that  hi 
coosequence  of  his  avowal  hi  that  bouses  dmt 
the  British  iron  trade  was  ia  no  dongor  liroaa 
foreign  competition,  it  had  beei^  insinuated  that 
he  had  some  sort  of  understaading  upon  tim 
subject  with  the  tL  bon.  gent  Now  to  this  he 
would  reply,  that  he  hacC  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  communicated  with  him  Upon  tho 
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BiilMect*  ootil  he  bad  beard  bis  public  itatcAf  ot 
in  tnt  bonac  (hear,  hear,  frooi  Mr.  HMkisMo). 
He  hoped  that  be  was  not  ignorant  of  bis  own 
private  affairs,  or  of  his  public  duty  |  ao^  on 
the  question  of  the  iron  trade,  he  was  prepared 
to  repeat*  that  ho  did  not  tbinlc  foreign  cooipe- 
tiiion  (although  he  admitted  its  tendency  to 
lower  the  price)  would  reduce  fte  value  of  the 
article  Iwlow  a  (air  rcmuberating  price. 

Sir  M.  fivian  admitted  the  yalae  of  many  of 
tbe  new  commercial  principles  upon  which 
government  were  about  to  act,  alihongh  he 
could  not  concur  in  all  the  deUiils  of  their  ope- 
ration :  for  instance,  he  must  protest  against 
the  proposed  alteration  ca  the  foreign  copper 
duties,  wiiich,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  rain 
the  mining  trade  of  Cornwall.  There  was  a 
capital  engaged  in  tbe  copper  tnihes  of  above 
S,440.000l.,  which  gave  employment  to  from 
70,000  to  100,000  people.  Xt  was,  be  thought, 
capable  of  demoosttntion,  that  if  they  let  in  the 
foreign  copper  from  .South  America,  for  in- 
stance, npon  tMs  trade,  the  British  mines  mnit 
be  ruined,  from  the  greater  expence  incarred 
by  them  in  working  tbe  material. 

Sir  M.  FT.  RidUjft  tbough  he  agreed  with  the 
main  principles  propounded  by  tbe  rt.  hon. 
genf .  did  not  apprave  of  all  his  details.  Witli 
respect  to  tbe  alteration  of  tbe  duty  on  foreign 
bottles,  be  ought  to  recollect  the  peculiar  dis- 
advanCage»  under  which  the  British  trader  in 
tbe  article  laboured  from  tbe  injurioot  compe- 
tition which  that  trader  had  of  late  years  en- 
dured, from  tbe  new  trailing  that  hied  sprung  up 
of  dealing  in  second-hand  bottles  (a  laugh). 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this  inconvenience,  tbe 
foreign  bottles  were  to  be  sent  into  the  second* 
hand  market,  then  the  British  manufacturer 
would  be  entirely  ovtdone«  The  article  of 
kelp  entered  considerably  into  the  manofactnre 
of  glass,  and  the  duty  was  so  high  npon  it  at 
present,  that  the  bottle  mauufacturers  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  Scotch  kelp,  which  vras 
of  a  ^ery  inferior  quality.  This  eialled  fbr  the 
rt.  hon.  gent.*B  attention. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed,  his  satisfisction  at  die 
adoption  of  the  leading  principles  of  that  com- 
mercial system  which  government  now  pro- 
fessed to  support.  He  was  aware  that  soch 
great  changes  could  not  be  effected  witbont 
auiterially  affecting  existing  private  hite^stsi 
but  this  must  always  oecor  when  thev  were 
retoming  to  sound  principles.  A  peculiar  ser- 
vice, as  it  was  called,  to  one  interest,  led  to 
the  same  beuefit  to  anotlier,  iftntil  the  whole 
system  became  at  length  artificial  and  iiyurious 
to  tbe  community  i  and  what  h^  most  approved 
b  the  rt.  hon.  gent/s  proposed  alterations  was, 
that  tliey  went  upon  general  principles',  with- 
out regarding  private  interests.  Those  wonld 
of  coarse  oppose  whatever  they  Umnght  inter- 
fered with  their  own  particular  views:  for  in- 
stance, they  bad  already  heard  claims  put  in 
for  specific  exemption  on  tbe  part  Af  several 
maoufactures.  A  gallant  officer  (Star  H.  Vivian) 
bad  tosched  upon  the  cdpper  tradfe  as  being 
uofably  afl!ected  in  coAparisoii  vritb  otbcrs. 
Upon  this  alluaion,  all  he  (MK  &)  shduM  at 
pvvient  say  was,  that  go  far  from  tlHnking  cop- 
per had  been  unfairly  pressed  upbn,  and  parti- 
calarly  in  comparison  with  iron,  he  diought  that 
am  Cornish  miners  bald  been  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Treasary,  and  had  succeeded  in  se- 
cariag  for  tbemselves  an  unequal  advantage 
(a  laugh). 
Mr.  Ldnaom  expresMd  tbe  greatest  appreben* 


sion  for  tbe  potteries  of  SlafisrdaUre^  If  Ibc  rf^ 
hon.  genu's  plan  were  canrled  into  cff^t*  He 
entreated  the  rt.  bon.  gen*,  toallow  the  bardwam 
trade  a  headng  before  he  paaood  tis  Mils 
through  the  house.  He  had  also  to  cosiplaifH 
m  the  strongest  maanei^  in  behalf  of  the  maa»* 
facturers  of  earthenware.  It  was  >l^eil  kaovti 
that  tbe  nuinufacturershadlately  made  great  iar* 
provements  in  the  article  of  omametfal  -chipat 
which,  he  feared,  would  not  be  able  19  eaduM 
competition  with  tlie  French  apovi  tlie  auff^ 
gested  plan. 

Mr.  CHppt  dreadefd  the  effect  pf  liwycripgitbc 
duties  on  woollen  goods  fVom  50  to  I j^  per  ceiiK 
The  Britidi  fiibries,  burdened  wiih  heavier 
charges  in  every  way,  conld  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  Articles  i  and  at  15  per  cairf.,  large 
quantities  of  woollea  goods,  especially  caaru^ 
woolleBS,  most  find  their  way  ta  British  con* 
sumers.  He  wished  that  tl^rt.  hoii»g<envai<oBld 
begin  with  lowering  them  "90  per^ceot.  in  Htb 
first  instance. 

Sir  R,  Fergu$9om  agreed  fn  the  proprkxy  cf 
doing  away  the  probibilory  duttesc  bat  tbe 
proceeding  shonM  be  of  a.  taafioin  natamt 
Every  tiiiag  should  be  donetoainKthaVte^ges 
of  the  raw  material.  How  cflse  oduld  fiiitish 
linens,  for  example,  compete  Mth  those  itf 
Germany^  and  the  new  taaferafactBrea  ht  'Itear 
Orleans,  both  of  whieh  mnnt  pradncw  them 
cheaper  ?  He  strongly  proifcd  npdn  iba.^ansi^ 
deration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchaqadr 
tbe  necessiQr  of  redncing  the  lUttios  oft  heiap 
and  flax,  aadallowii^  hemp  to  be  nkfaigied  iiMi 
the  poorer  flax,  to  make  bagging  Ibr  Hringlni; 
home  cotton. 

Mr.  H.  PmfuU  thought,  that  at  95  per  cent^ 
duty,  Irish  linens  would  be  hble  to  colilpe<e 
with  foreign,  especially  if  Irish  agricnltohil 
prodtfce  Were  adndlted  five  Into  tbe  English 
market 

Mr.  ^M«MMiit  rote  to  correct  an  ehw  which 
bad  arisen  on  tlM  Nhject  of  dopyrlghls.  No 
one  could  brin|^  In  Copies  printad  abroad  witA^t 
out  being  subject  to  an  action  for  ibnnagea 
apoB  every  copy  of  a  copyright  tmblicatton. 
It  was  true  that  the  works  of  tte  *«  Qreat  Ons> 
known*'  wero  printed  and  sold  in  ev^  oUy  of 
Germany  and  France.  Hd  had  seen  tbeii  lit 
Fraakfbrt  in  ever/  b<»olcsaller's  shop.  Bat 
there  could  be  no  daigtf  firadi  thb  drcnaib 
stance  to  tbe  property  of  a  co^rright  WUh 
respect  to  other  books,  Itwmsaot  far  lite  Intdi- 
rest  of  literatnrs,  or  for  tUe  advsmta^  af 
genius,  that  brooks  shohM  bb  &eait  obt  ibf  tba 
English  market,  because  tey  eovld  be.printed 
cheaper  abroadw  All  that  covMrtbermskedvroaid 
be  an^ei|aivalent  Ibb'timmperMr  cbaigf  rflimftiili 
the  British  trspde  was  subjected  «f  tbe  tax^ofi  tba 
materials. — Wlthrd^ct  t)»'thedaty^«df>|nr\ 
coteerning  fvMob  aosserupprahedfeMi  bhA-iiendi 
expressed,  s*  If  fab  thFesctnnedto  rdttniwlatba 
same  subject  next  year,  be  had  been  asiseKlastt. 
His  meanfaig  Was,  that  if  «h«  prioa  tif  Copper 
shoold  be  ItepC  ap  by  the  9VK  dutv^  and  Iba 
market  conlioua  dofod  i|(ainsifsve9iiTop|Krv 
thnt  then  the  duty  mast  be  lowerM  still  farther, 
until  the  fofstan  copper  c«iilden«sT'fli«  Bi^^Wi 
market ;  and  he  was  coAvlnted  khal  thlh:ff^iaA 
prove  beneficial  to  the  mhriqg  InforosM of  Canst 
wall. 

Mr.  W,  giwaj  thoagbt  thht  tbe  wantlbtf ttiTit' 
of  iron  of  the  first  quality  might  be  iigafttd  by 
this  change  of  doty ;  but  h  would  hare  tha-etftct* 
of  Improving    the    manofactnre  of  Iron   «f • 
the  loiter  quality. .  A{thoa|;h  this  aHeralip**- 
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•s  io  other  caiei,  might  be  productive  of  Mme 
partial  \<^  to  iodi?idttaU,  yet  to  tlie  public  it 
-fiould  produce  an  enonnonB  advantage. 

Mr.  X  Btneit  trnsted  tJiere  would  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  GovemmeDt  to  repeal 
the  existioff  dutiei  on  the  export  of  wool 
(hear).;  and  be  hoped,  alM,  that  the  duties  on 
the  -export  of  yam  would  be  lowered.  At 
present,  the  export  of  yam  was  very  con- 
siderable, but  that  of  wool  va»  but  triflini^. 
He  thought,  also,  that  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  landed  interest,  the  duty  on  im- 
ported com  might  be  safely  lowered  to  pre- 
cisely tile  ratio  of  difference  between  the  ei- 
peose  of  cultivation  In  this  country  and  abroad  x 
but  it  shonld  not  exceed  that  ratioi 

Mr.  Hum€  asked  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
Government  to  adopt  any  alteration  in  the 
timber  duties  ?  The  rt  hon.  gent  had  stated 
his  intention  to  alter  the  duty  on  imported 
Canadian  corn— a  change  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
highly  approved  of;  and  since  tliese  fsciltlies 
had  been  given  to  the  trade  with  tliat  province, 
he  thought  the  present  time  would  be  a  very 
proper  one  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  the  Canadas  on 
foreign  timber  (bear,  hear).— He  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  say,  that  highly  beneficial 
as  the  discussion  of  that  night  must  be,  and 
important  and  valuable  as  the  alterations  of 
duty  were  that  had  been  already  proposed,  all 
Ihat  had  been  done  on  this  occauon  would  be 
as  nothing  to  the  people  of  England,  compared 
with  a  careful  and  proper  revision  of  the  com 
laws.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  M^esty*fi 
government  would  forthwith  take  into  their 
consideration  the  important  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  public  from  a  change  of  system  in 
this  particular.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
to  be  settled,  provided  only  the  legislature 
would  establish  sound  principle  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  he  cared  not  whether  it  were  a 
duty  of  lOs.  of  15s.  or  of  dOs.  per  quarter. 
Being  once  in  the  right  path,  they  would  soon 
come  to  the  proper  scale  of  duty. 

Mr.  UutkiuoH  reminded  the  house  that  he 
had  not  said  one  word  to-night  on  the  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hume)  had  just 
alluded  ;  and  he  did  not  Intend  to  do  so  (bear, 
hear).  ■  As  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Benett),  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  some  sndi  arrangement 
about  the  duty  on  wool  as  the  hon.  gent,  pro- 
posed. As  to  altering  the  duty  on  yam,  how- 
ever, he  should  feel  considerable  difficulty ;  for 
yarns,  under  the  present  duty,  went  out  of  the 
country  to  a  large  amount.  As  to  the  iron 
trade,  which  another  member  had  spoken  about, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  present  du^  on  old  iron 
was  1 7s.  fid.  per  ton.  TUs  sort  of  iron  was 
that  which  in  the  trade  was  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  scrap  iron,  and  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion he  should  propose  to  reduce  to  12s  fid.  a 
ton.  If  he  were  to  make  too  great  a  difference 
between  the  duties  on  the  two  sorts  of  iron, 
there  would  be  an  endeavour  to  bring  all  the 
species  under  the  operation  of  the  dnty  affect- 
ing this  inferior  description.  With  regard  to 
the  timber-trade,  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hume) 
must  recollect  that  Canadian  timberi  considering 
that  it  grew  in  one  of  our  own  colonies,  and  was 
therefore  transported  in  our  own  ships,  was  a 
valuable  trade  to  Great  Britain  :  and  as  a  fur- 
ther argument  why  the  existing  duties  should 
not  be  further  reduced,  he  would  observe,  that 
ther«  was  no  trads  whith,  by  rtasoo  of  increas- 


ed demand,  had  lately  attained   a  Sfiorc  las* 
proved  and  prosperous  condition  than  tlie  trade 
in  Baltic  timber. 
The  house  then  resumed,  &c. 

Fbidat,  Juhb  17. — ^The  house  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on  the  ConsoHdat- 
od  Custom  Duties  bill, 

Mr.  Uuski$9on  begged  to  remind  the 
committee  of  his  mction  on  the  S5th  of 
March  last,  tending  to  effect  important 
changes  in  our  system  of  duties  and  customs, 
and  applying,  not  only  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  but  to  manufoctured  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  states.  In  effecting  such 
extensive  alterations  in  a  system  which  Iwd  ex- 
isted so  many  vears,  he  had  felt  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  all  the  light  and  experience 
that  could  aid  him  in  so  arduous  an  undertak- 
ing ;  and  he  had  accordingly  invited  the  sag- 
gestions  of  all  practical  and  intelligent  men 
who  might  be  willing  to  afford  him  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel  and  informatioa.  That  invita- 
tion was  very  generally  accepted,  and  no  per- 
son, he  believed,  who  had  filled  his  situation, 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  more  extensive 
correspondence  tlmn  himself,  had  received 
more  numerous  deputations,  or  had  been  a 
party  at  more  conferences  than  be  had  received 
and  met  at  the  Board  o(  Trade  since  those  al- 
terations were  first  announced  in  parliament  (a 
laugh).  The  committee  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  tliis,  because  it  must  be  evident  that 
many  individuals,  and  man v  separate  interests, 
would  be  seriously  affected,  or  would  consider 
themselves  to  be  so  at  any  rate,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  such  changeSi  Having  now,  therefore, 
beard,  as  he  might  assume,  ail  that  could  be 
said  upon  the  subject  of  those  alterations  by  all 
parties  interested  in  their  operation ;  he  now 
came  to  indicate  to  the  committee  how  far  he 
had  subsequently  modified  those  resolutions 
which  he  had  introduced  on  tlie  former  evenings 
The  alterations  he  had  propounded  to  the  rom- 
roittee  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  were 
founded  upon  the  best  Information  he  conld  ob- 
tain, and  the  most  mature  deliberation  he  could 
bestow  upon  the  subject;  and  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive branches  of  our  foreign  manufactures 
and  commerce  he  had  been  able,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  all  tlie  increased  knowledge  that  he  had 
arrived  at  in  respect  of  them,  since  he  first  |*ro- 
posed  the  alterations  of  duties  in  ouektion,  to 
adhere  to  his  original  resolutions.  In  the  great 
article  of  all,  for  example, — forc^ign  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods, — ^he  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration,  but  shonld  reduce  the  old 
duty  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  10  per  cent  He 
proposed  also  to  acHiere  to  the  duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  woollens;  and  the  proposed  duties 
upon  all  metallic  substances  would  lemaio  un- 
altered, excepting  in  the  article  of  lead.  After 
much  inquiry  concerning  the  variable  price  (if 
that  metal,  which  was  so  essential  in  many 
branches  of  domestic  improvement  in  this  coon- 
try — as  in  building,  for  example— he  should 
propose  a  further  reduction  of  the  duty  than 
that  he  had  already  lubmitted.  In  the  extensive 
article  of  earthenware,  he  proposed  to  retain 
the  duties  on  the  footing  already  recommended. 
But  in  the  duties  upon  some  other  branches  of 
our  manufisctures,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary 
— but  not  without  cooriderable  regret — to  in- 
troduce some  modifications.  There  were  some 
branches  of  our  linen-man  ufectu  res  on  which  Im 
had  originally  proposed  an  advaiartm  dwty  of 
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tSpo-  tut  I  bnt  upon  n^Uck,  after  hayiiif  since 
ketrd  fke  represemtatioiit  of  all  the  parties  who 
lisd  kees  ezamiaed  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
■poa  the  subject,  be  was  now  disposed   to 
thjok  it  mi^t  be  expedient  to  change  that  d«ty. 
There  were  seferal  circnmstances  connected 
widi  (his  paiticahu*  mann&cture  that  were  ne- 
cmary  to  be  taken  into  consideration — such 
a  that  in  Ireland  it  was  condocted  by  manual 
bbour  alone,  he  night  say,  withoat  the  inter- 
vrniioD  of  any    machinery.      In  respect    of 
liscoSf  therefore,  it  might  be  described  as  a 
tonpetition  between  li3>onr  and  labour  that 
most  flubsist  between  those  which  were  made 
at  bone  and  those  which  were  manafactnred 
shroad.    Bot  again,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
the  interests  of  which  every  hoo.  gent,  must 
look  to  with  peculiar  anxiety  and  favour,  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  a  great  change  was 
tfectiag  in  her  Unen  mann&ctnre,  for  ma- 
rhiuery  was  now  rapidly  introducing   itself 
into  that  branch  of  her  trade,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  capital  was  coming  gradually  into 
circulation  in  that  country ;  and  had  the  foreign 
flisottfacture  been  admitted  at  the  lower *duty 
which  he  had  originally  proposed,  it  was  feared 
that  many  impediments  might  haTO  opposed 
themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  improving 
commerce ;  the  consequence  •  of  which  would 
probably  have  been  that,  losing  its  pKsent  ad- 
vantages, the  Irish  linen  trade  might  never 
have  been  able  to  meet  its  foreign  competitors; 
that  this  manufacture  would  not  only  not  have 
arrlvod  upon  any  favourable  terms  in  other 
markets,  bot  might  hava  been  lost  to  Ireland 
altogether— (bear,  hear).    It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of 
do  lies  on  linens,  to  be  lowered  in  the  course  of 
eight  years  from  their  present  amount  to  the 
point  he  had  formerly  fixed,  the  committee, 
without  discouraging  the  capital  now  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  our  national  industry,  might 
enable  the  home  manufacture  to  rival,  in  a 
short  period,  the  foreign,  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket.    He  had  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  fur- 
ther alteration  of  duty  on  glass.    That  article 
was  subject  to  a  heavy   excise.    He  should 
propose  a  similar  alteration  in  the  duty  on 
paper..   That  manufacture  was  also  subject  to 
excise  duties.    There  were  some  circumstances 
that  operated  materially  on  the  manufacture 
and  price  of  foreign  paper,  the  most  important 
of  which  was,  that  in  some  cases  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  raw  material  to  this  country  was 
virtually   prohibited.     For  example,  the  ex- 
portation of  rags  was  entirely  prohibited  by 
the  revenue  laws  of  France  and  of  the  Netber- 
land&    The  conseaoence  was,  that  its  expor- 
tation being  forbidden,  those  countries  could 
amnufocture  paper  cheaper,  whilst  we  manu- 
Aictured  It,  perhaps,  dearer  than  any  other 
people.     Another  article  to  be  noticed  was  the 
inportation  of  books.    At  present,  no  books 
rould  be  imported  of  which  uere  was  a  copy- 
right in  this  country,  or  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain  within  twenty  vears ; 
though  icdividnais  were  not  prevented  from 
bringing  them  into  this  country,  if  they  were 
oot  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  but  for  private  use. 
But  he  thought  it  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  bookselling  interest,  if,  instead  of  coniinu- 
hig  the  heavy   duty   at  present    payable  on 
imported  books,  61.  IO4.   per  cwt  he  named 
a  lower  one;     and  he  bad  therefore    deter- 
aiined  to  reduce  it  to  II.    This  duty  opcrat- 


the  bulk  «f  almost  every  library  f  and  the  r»» 
duction,  therefore,  might  tend,  perhaps*  In  no 
iocdnslderable  degree,  to  advance  the  cause  <^ 
literature,  and  the  difflision  of  knowledge. 
Not  to  weary  the  committee,  he  would  pass 
over  altogether  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
comprising  amongst  others  the  raw  materials  of 
several  manufactures ;  which  he  had  also  made 
the  subjects  of  similar  alterations  of  duty.  On 
flax  and  tallow  he  proposed  to  effect  a  still 
further  reduction;  He  had  proposed  to  Icnver 
the  duties  on  barilla  by  a  scale  of  gradual  re-  ■ 
duction;  but  he  had  since  learned  from  the 
parties  interested  in  its  importation,  that  when 
about  two  years  ago  some  alteration  was  made 
in  those  duties,  it  was  understood  that  no  fur- 
ther change  would  he  made  in  them  for  five 
years  after  that  period.  He  should  now  sug. 
gest  that  after  the  five  vears  had  elapsed  the 
proposed  system  of  reduced  duty  should  be 
acted  on.  Other  duties  that  it  was  highly  ma- 
terial to  the  public  convenience  to  alter,  were 
those  on  timber.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  duties  on  timber  from  being 
evaded.  The  timber  duty  upon  every  1,050 
cubic  fret  was  55s. :  and  41.  upon  every  1125 
planks.  Now,  people  had  lately  contrived  to 
cut  the  planks  of  such  a  size  and  thickness, 
that  one  of  them,  though  it  could  not  be  mea- 
•ured  as  solid  timber,  would  afterwards  yield 
many  planks;  a  plank  of  this  thickness,  tnere- 
fore,  would  only  pay  a  duty  of  16s.  8d.  perhaps, 
which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to 
the  duty,,  solid  timber.  He  should  therefore 
propose  such  an  alteration  as  would  bring 
planks  of  these  large  dimensions  within  the  de- 
scription of  solid  timber.  Upon  revising  the 
alterations  suggested  in  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  formerly  submitted,  he  had  added  a 
great  many  articles.  Among  the  Important 
ones  was  a  reduction  on  the  duty  of  ships  built 
in  the  colonies,  if  broken  op  here.  By  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  law,  such  ships  Were  subject 
to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  if  broken 
up  in  this  country.  This  dutv  was  the  cause 
that  a  very  large  and  unwieldly  ship,  that  had 
been  built  at  Canada,  and  had  arrived  some 
time  since  in  the  port  of  London,  was  not  bro- 
ken up  here,  as  was  intended,  hutseit  back  to 
Canada.  That  duty  he  proposed  to  reduce  to 
15  per  cent.  The  duty  on  pepper  was  at  pre- 
sent about  500  per  cent,  on  the  value— an 
enormous  disproportion  that  must  effect  either 
a  diminished  consumption  or  be  an  incentive 
to  smuggling.  The  original  cost  was  about  5d. 
per  lb.  The  whole  consumption  of  the  united 
kingdom  was  not  more  than  1,900,0001b.  a-year, 
which  did  not  exceed  a  proportion  of  about  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  to  every  individual  of  our 
population.  This  duty  he  would  reduce  from 
Ss.  6d.  per  lb.  to  Is.  This  arrangement  he 
should  hope  would  rather  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  an  article  of  East  India  produce. 
At  present  he  would  only  add,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  to  be  considered  as  coming  to 
any  final  atUudlcation  on  all  the  reductions 
that  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  our  present 
system  of  duties. 

Sir  H,  PameU  said,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  schedule  being  imposed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cotton  manufacture.  While  they 
had  extensive  capital,  and  a  great  variety  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture,  the  idea  of 
competition  with  this  country  was  futile.   They 


ed,  at  present,  upon  those  books  which  formed    paid  high  wages»  they  alio  paid  a  duty  on  the 
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of  BwcUnerj  Ita  tiMt  tmde.     Ttiat,  lioweTcr, 


rtMT  «wt»fm  I  hMililliWidi  was  ike  perfecAiM 
oCiiar  BAchinery,  UmI  foreign  naiioiis  coald 
^t  compete  wUb    »•..    It    wa»     a   nialake 
to  argvo  that  high  wages  were  always  pra- 
4aiptilit«  of  high.^cet-r-a.  potitien  whick  lie 
Ute  Me»  Rkardo  kad  s«c<e»fally  tgrmbatiBd. 
Vter  nootioBMg  ma»y  othn  itnast  in  wlarb 
h#  ooncatlTMl^  a  fantfnr  rcdKcUon  of  daiy  might 
ipp^ie  ,^fp  olff)Cted«  kft  atoenred.  tknl  be  w«a 
faMoiis .  %9  .isajRe  way  l»i(  the  tbafoogk  rafonn 
in  onr  cqcMMccjal  systeai  which  Jm   hayed 
vou^jipe^di^  he  ejected,  and  wMch^  be  waa 
§iii;e,  w«iald  toad  greatly  to  the  axteaaion  of  our 
ipajsafiKp^vre^     Im  the  rc.  hon,  geot.*8  plan, 
V^woyec*  maaisr  articloo  were  hardened  with 
dutiea  w.hlch  stionid  have  gone  entiisely  free. 
For  iiiAtaJ)ee»  hacon,  huttee«  lkeef>..and  poek, 
were  marled  dowt  at  .a  certain  rate  of  daty^ 
He  had  hoped*  asnewcircamstanccabadaritem, 
a^  new  principleft  had  been  promaigated,  in 
cooscqoence  of  the  Jahours  of  Mr.  Riourdo  and 
Hthers,.th«t  Ihis  part. of  the  snhject,  which  wna 
conaeclod  wilh  a  rise  in  thc^  price  oC food,  and 
a  conseqoent  riao  in  the  rate  of  «af  es,  would 
Ue  ti^a^  in  a  mere  liheml  manner.    Nothing 
waa  so  iaspolitig  as  to  lay  beavy  dutiea  on  the 
pecessariffs  of  life  (hear»  liear>    If  more  of 
the  heavier  dn(ie4  had  beeh  removed,  th^re 
wonAdhaTC  been  no  necessity  for  the  bill  which 
had  bee^   introduced    for  the  prevention  of 
vpugsgljog.    Qne  of  the  clansea  contained  in  it 
wasasb^d  as  die  Iriah  insnrreation  acL    Ho 
nlloded  ti»  th^t  whjich  related  to  larking,  after 
snn-ieuoear  the  Be44hore.    For  thU  offence, 
a  man  might  be   taken    into   cnstody;  than 
which notliing  conld  be  more  oppressive.  If  the 
sche4al»  of  dwttet  were  pnt  on  a  proper  foo(> 
ing,    there   woald  be  no   necessity  for   any 
proviiioo  of  this  kind,  since  there  would  Int 
no  temptetion  for  smuggling.       He    shoald 
maj^e  no  Airther  obsenr&tions  on  the  plan  of 
the  hon«  gcBt..i  bat  he  hoped  he  would,  as  fast 
aa  possible,  pi^oceed  with  (be  repeal  of  those 
laws,  which  letteredL  the   conunerce  of  the 
coiwslry. 

Mr«  Jfa^er^  thonghl  that  the  hoiv  hart,  bad 
not  treated  tike  plan  of  the  right  hon.  genL  foir- 
ly.  i|n  had  argued  it  on  the  general  principle, 
instead  of  looking  to  the  practicability  of  the 
proposed  alterations^  Of  course  the  xt.  hon. 
gent  coald  not  immediately  say  what  amount 
of  relaxation  should  ultimately  he  extended  tu 
each  mannfactare.  That  would  take  up  more 
than  one,  tyo,  or  three  years.  The  rt.  hon. 
gent,  had  nnhmilted  his  plan  in  March  last ;  and 
iioir».  three  hMnths  afterwards,  having,  in  the 
ineaatime>  giwsn  the  qmestion  every  considera* 
tion  in  bis  power,  he  stated  to  the  house  what 
ha  ccBceived  to  be  at  present  a  iair  relaxation. 
It  waa  ehthrely  a  question  of  expediency  as 
to  th^lime  when,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
those  ^ffereac  dniies  shoald  be  reduced. 
The  boa.  hart,  had  objected  that  linen  was  to 
be  protected  by  a  ditty  of  85  per  cent.  Bat 
^hea  he  noticad  this,  he  should  have  stated 
whal  the  preasst  protecting  doty  was.  It  wa^ 
IfN^  per  ce«k.,  and.  that  was  to  be  reduced  gra- 
dually to  25  per  cent.  Now,  in  removing  thi^ 
psftecUon,  what  eonvse  had  the  rt.  hnn.  gent, 
taken  }  He  sa^f  that  the  maniifiicture  involved 
the  iateteats  of  many  partiea,  and  therefore  he 
found  it  expedient  (o  relax  the  protecting  doty 
by  degteet,  ayd  eight  vears  were  given  for 
iS^t  paitpoack  The  n.  hon.  gent«  had  placed 
b«t  a  small  pro^acting  duly  on  the  cotton  ma^ 
na^clare,  ia  awiaqiieBce  of  ilm  extensive  use 


waa  not  the  ease  whh  the  Knen  trade.     But  it 
was  hopad,  thai  in  7  or  8  years,  by  the  Intro- 
dactSofl  of  ma<Ainery,  this  (hbric  nn;ht  be  ma- 
nalactMsed  thisty  or  forty  per  cent,  cheaper 
tiMit  at  pcesent*,  and  tlierefore  tfais  course  had 
been  taken.    Tlm^  oaght  to  be  given  for  thin 
flan  (oka  canted  into  effect,  especially  as  the 
applioathm  af  machinery  to  spinning  flax  moat, 
ol  neccaiity,  he  much  more  slow  than  its  applU 
Catiaa  ta  iiie  epinning  of  cotton.    It  was  con- 
sidared,  by  competent  judges,  that,  when  the 
plan  was  asatured,  the  Unen  manufbctared  by 
the  aid  af  macblttfery,  wonM  be  60  or  70  per 
cent  hetier  than  that  manufhctnred  in  the  or- 
diaary  way»    The  hon.  gent,  concluded  by  pro- 
>aoiJiciag  an  ealogiom  on  the  Board  of  IVadc. 
The  9U  ban.  gent  who  presided  over  that  tm- 
portant  dapartoaent,  and  whose  labours  were 
gmtuttouB,  ooght,  he  Conceived,  to  be  liberally 
rewarded  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
that  oUtB^  and  not,  as  at  present,  derive  his  sa- 
lary IhMa  anolbar  and  ft  subordinate  siluatioa 
(tjbe  Treaoufership  of  the  Navy),  where  his  du- 
w  was  searcel^  more  than  that  of  a  paymaster. 
He  triisled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcbequer 
woakt  take  the  case  of  hts  rt.  hon.  colleague 
into  seriwas  consideralion  (hear,  heai*V 

Mr.  C,  JStUsmt  recommended  a  reduction  of 
tbe  general  dnty  on  ^oafs,  and  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals  fi^m  the  poK  of  Newcastle. 

The  r^Mice^far  efthe  Kxehequet  said  he  had 
not  overlooked  the  subject  alluded  Id  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle,  but  the  dlAcultSra 
a^Mch  st0<Nl  in  tbd  way  bad  prevented  him  from 
doing  as  much  as  he  had  contemplated.  A  great 
redaction  had,  however,  been  effected  ;  the 
daty  on  coals  carried  coastwise,  had  been  re- 
duced to  8s.  per  ehatdron,  and  to  Is.  per  chal- 
dron on  coals  of  particular  dimensions.  He  had 
been  told  that  this  latter  sort  of  coal,  being  on- 
able  to  bear  the  duty,  was  consumed  at  the  pits' 
month,  and  in  fact  almost  wasted.  He  was  in- 
dnced  to  diminish  the  doty  on  this  acrount,  and 
becaaae  he  thought  it  mignt  be  made  v^ry  uae- 
ftil  in  manufactories,  and  as  Aiel  fnr  the  poor 
classes  of  the  people.  He  flattered  himself 
wttb  the  liape  of  carrying  the  principle  on 
which  these  alte rations  were  made,  still  farther, 
but  be  eaald  net  do  so  nntH  the  result  of  tite 
prevent  experiment  had  been  ascertained.  He 
waa  afraid  of  having  too  many  irons  in  tlie  fire, 
loA  he  should  not  he  able  to  get  some  of  them 
oat  He  tvasted that  the  day  would  soon  arrive 
when  no  article  Id  the  ached  ufe  would  stand  at 
too  high  a  duty  for  the  commercial  Interests  of 
the  country.  In  the  mean  thne  he  thought  hia 
rt.  hoDk  friend  (Mr.  Hutklison)  had  done  aa 
much  as  coald  be  expected  in  one  session  (bear, 
boar). 

Mr.  J^mie  wished  also,  that  instead  of  the 
duty  on  non^nnnKrated  artklea,  there  should 
bo  a  power  In  the  Privy  Council  to  impose  snch 
dutiea  aa  circumstances  should  hereafter  suggest 
Mr.  HutkUscn  would  be  happv  to  adopt  tire 
8itg«^stion  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  of 
vesting  a  discretionary  power  in  the  Privy 
Council  I  hut  the  hon.  member  was  nware  that 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  was  always  extremely 
jealous  of  addiag  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  When  the  houte  recollected  all  that 
ho  and  hfo  rt  hon.  friend-  (the  Chancellor  «kf 
the  Ejrcheqoer)  had  (fone,  extending  the  prln^ 
cipleaof  fl-ee  trade  within  the  last  two  aen- 
sions  more  than  had  been  done  for  a  century 
baferai  be  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  fooad 
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f^uU  with  if  they  had  uo\  adopted  every  tng-  I  mended,  under  all  circumstances,  that  tbe/vhole 
^estion  which  had  been  thrown  out  -•---•- .•- — j  --^•-.   » — .   ^  .^.^ 

The  report  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brouji^ht  up  to-morrow. 

(Thisbill  was  afterwards  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  but  excit- 
ed, 10  its  progress,  no  discussion  of  any  inte- 
fesL) 


Oil  Tradt. 

FsraiT,  Mat  6.-^Tlie  Hon.  W,  Ocrdon  pre- 
sented a  petitlmi  from  the  owners  of  <ihippiof 
(employed  in  the  whale  fishery)  in  Aberdeen. 
.They  preyed  that  the  duties  might  be.conCiaued 
ihat  were  now  levied  on  foreign  oil'  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  The  bounties  having  boon 
viithdrawn  from  our  own -fishery,  and  tho  duties 
now  in  force  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil  being  about  to  be  withdrawn  also,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  effect  of  aU  this  upon  our  own 
oil-trade  must  be  most  ii\)uriout,  although  it 
had  formerly  been  deemed  the  best  policy  of 
Government  to  protect  it  as  a  trade  that  pro- 
vided the  best  nursery  for  our  seamen. 

Mr.  HuskiMson  said,  if  he  were  callad  upon 
fiboitly  to.  state  the  absurdity  of  the  existing 
system  on  which  this  trade  was  established,  se 
far  as  regarded  the.  payment  of  Unties,  heshonld 
ptate  it  in  this  maoner-<-that  we  imposed  a  duty 
oD  the  impoctatioo  of  an  article,  for  the  prodoc- 
lion  of  which  we  allowod  a  bounty.    Now  as 
tlie  boonty  was  withdrawn  on  this  article,  the 
doty  ooght  to  be  remitted  s   or  if  retained, 
retained  at  the  lowest  rate  possible.    With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  said  aboqt  the  daty  on 
foreign  rape-seed,  he  could  assure  hon.  gentle* 
men,  that  that  dnty  never  had  been  imposed 
with  anv  reference  to  the  whale  fishery.  It  was 
imposed  during  the  severest  pressure  of  agri« 
coltural  distress,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  gen- 
tle racn,  who,  thinking  that  the  whole  land  of 
Koglaod  was  going  out  of  cultivation,  endea- 
vonred  to  devise  means  fSsr  retaining  it  in  cul- 
ture, and  proposed  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed 
yrith  that  view  i  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
two  descriptions  of  oil  that  had  been  alluded  to 
.were  nsed  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes.— 
'Whale-oil  was  employed   for  the  purpose  of 
horning,  &c. ;  rape-seed-oil,  for  dressing  cloth. 
Probably,  indeed,  at  times,  the  one  might  hap- 
pen to  be  so  dear  jthat  it  might  be  necessary  to 
use  the  other  as  a  substitute  for  it  \  and  thus  it 
was  represented  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the 
cloth  trade,  that  whale  oil  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  rape,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the 
manufacture,  but  in  consequence  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  rapc-oU.    However,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Hull,  that  the   proposed  ar- 
rangement in  respect  of  the  duty  on  imported 
/oreign  oil  should  be  so  managed  as  to  bear 
with  the  least  possible  severity  on  individuals 
in  that  trade.    He  had  imagined  that  by  allow- 
ing till  next  January,  be  had  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  this  purpose  t  but  perhaps  it 
asigfatbe  beneficial  to  reduce  the  duly  in  Janu- 
ary next  only  one  half,  and  the  remaining  half 
|b  six  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  that  had  lieen  excited  in  this  trade  by  the 
approaching  remission  of  the  duty  on  imported 
foreign  oil,  oil  had  within  these  few  days  fallen 
51.  per  ton.  He  agreed  with  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
whohad  just  sat  down,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd,  than  that  a  duty  of  this  kind  should 
ever  have  been  imposed  at  aU  i  but  he  recom- 


duty  be -continued  until  January  twelveftidfith, 
as  in  the  mean  time  fresh  cargoes  woald  have 
been  received  that  might  be  disposed  of  proba- 
bly with  advantai^e  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Framkland  JLewis,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  which  this  duty  was  originally 
proposed,  disclaimed  all  concurrence  in  the 
proposition.  He  had  been  asked  to  bring  in  tho 
bill,  but  had  refused  to  do  so ;  and  was  now  re- 
joiced at  the  conduct  he  bad  pursued  on  that 
occasion.    The  petition  was  then  read. 

Exportation  of  Mackinerj/. 

TnumaDAT,  Fbb.  94.^-Mr.  Hume  moved  for 
the  re-appointment  of  the  committee  on  the 
exportation  of  machinery.   This  was  a  question 
of  great  importance.    The  custom-house  officers 
declared,  that  it  was  impoiMible  to  carry  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  into  efi'ect ;  they  were 
unable  to  determine,  in  many  case^,  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  a  prohibited  article.    Ma- 
chinery was  now  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
to  a  very  -  considerable  amount.    France  en- 
couraged this  practice  as  far  as  she  could ;  and 
we  ourselves  sustained  a  loss  of  revenue  by  it. 
Again,  the  grossest  errors  of  J  ndgment  had  been 
committed  in  the  selection  of  articles  to  be 
prohibited.     He  was  informed,  that  a  great 
number  of  instruments  forbidden  to  be  export- 
ed, on  the  plea  of  great  nicety  being  necessary 
to  construct  them,  were,  In  fact,  so  simple, 
that  they  were  made  by  boys  only,  and  learners 
in  the  trade.    The  prohibition,  as  it  existed, 
produced  an  immense  loss  to  individuals.    One 
machinist  alone,  Mr.  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly, 
bad  lost  100,0001.  which  he  might  have  gained, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  export  his  hydraulic 
presses.    He  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  ad- 
duce, in  the  committee,  such  evidence  as  would 
convince  the  most  scrupulous  minds  of  the  pro- 
priety of  repealing  the  present  restrictions;  for, 
nowever  desirous  he    was    that  the  measure 
should  be  carried,  he  would  not  wish  it  to  be 
carried  In  ilespite  of  a  universal  prejudice. 

Mr.  ffutibttten'rose  to  give  his  »opport  to  the 
motienk     He  admitted,  that  where  laws  were 
in  existence,  which  were  evaded  In  every  pos- 
sible way,  the  propriety  of  their  continuance 
might  be  doabtfuL     Satisfied  as  he  was,  that 
an  adherence  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
would  be  ii^ndicious,  he  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  advise  the  permission  to  export  cer- 
tain articles  of  machinery,  such  as  hydraulic 
presses,  and  some  other  machines  of  that  de- 
scription.   So  great  was  the  present  demand 
for  machinery,  in  manv  branches,  that  the  or- 
ders now  in  hand  could  not  be  executed  for 
many  months  to  come,  with  all  hands  that  could 
be  procured  (  and  some  establishments  were 
completely  at  rest  from  n  dearth  of  labour.  He 
would    otiserve    In    conclusioo,    that  without 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  whole 'of  what 
the  committee  might  recommend,  he  cordiullv 
concurred  in  its  appointment;  and  he  hoped, 
that  the  hon.  tnover  would  take  an  active  part 
in  endeavouring  to  ascerAin  what  were,  and 
what  were  not,  the  interests  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  bill. — Committee  appointed. 


Tuesday,  Jchb  14 — Mr.  LiiUetMt  had  a  pe- 
tition to  present,  which  was  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  from  the  artisans  of  Nottingham, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  prohiblte,d 
the  exportation  of  machinery.    The  hon.  mem« 
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ber  md  loii|^  eztracU  from  the  petition,  which, 
lie  stated  I  to  Lave  been  drawn  up  by  the  peii- 
tioners  tbemaelves,  aad  aa  affording  an  admira- 
ble proof  of  their  intelligence  and  reasoning 
powers.  1 1  stated, «» ith great  circumstantiality 
and  clearness,  the  history  and  progress  of  ma- 
ebiBery4n  this  country,  and  the  immense  ad- 
4ran(ages  which  its  excLasi?e  possessions  con- 
ferred on  this  country  I  advantages  shared  by 
the  agriculturists,  as  the  manufacturen  were 
(hence  enabled  to  purchase  their  produce  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  If  the  law  which  had  operated  lii- 
therto  with  so  much  advantage  were  now  to  be 
repealed,  the  country  would  have  to  rue  such 
an  experhnent,  for  it  would  necessaiily  drive 
artisans  to  accompany  their  machinery  to  foreign 
states,  as  a  resideoce  in  their  own  country,  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  high  price,  and  ex* 
pocod  to  foreign  competition,  which  such  a 
neasoTO  would  unavoidably  increase,  would 
become  imposiib It.  Tbe  hoo.  member  enforced 
the  prayer  of  thb  petition,  and  thought,  that  if 
any  alteration  of  the  law  were  intended,  it 
oaght  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  licence  or  prohibit  the  export  of  par- 
ticular machines. 

Mr.  JButkiumi  entirely  concurred  in  tbe  se- 
fions  nature  of  tbe  inbject.  But  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ohl  laws,  to  which  the  artisans  at- 
tached so  much  importance,  was  inconsbtent 
with  the  more  liberal  policy  in  trade  which  the 
country  had  recently  adopted.  Still,  however, 
he  would  by  no  means  recommend  any  serious 
alteration,  without  hearing  the  opinions  of  thote 

Jractical  men  who.  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the 
est  judges  of  what  seemed  most  lilLely  to  af- 
fect their  interests  in  several  trades.  It  would 
"be  well  for  the  committee  to  hear  all  the  infor- 
mation, which  practical  men  were  capable  of 
affording  upon  the  subject,  and  then  they  could 
enlighten  each  other  on  the  general  topics 
which  such  a  consideration  involved.  He  would 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  house,  that  they  had 
io  a  great  extent  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  as  well  as  inexpedient  to  make  a  stop 
in  tbe  case  of  machinery,  particularly  when 
the  law  of  patents  in  this  •country  lo  nearly  re- 
■embled  that  in  France  and  -the  Netberlaads, 
the  countries  of  wUch  the  artisans  were  most 
Jealous.  When  an  artisan  took  out  a  patent  in 
£ngland,  he  mostly  provided  himself  with  the 
aame  safeguard  in  these  two  states.  He  was 
dbpoaed,  considering  the  great  alarm  which 
4iervaded  the  manu&cturing  interests  on  thb 
subject,  to  treat  the  matter  with  as  much  cau- 
tion as  possible,  and  by  no  means  to  act  with- 
4>ut  further  and  fuller  inquiry.  He  could  not, 
liowever,  concur  in  his  hon.  friend's  recommen- 
dation of  referring  the  subject  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  |  that  Board  had  already  more  than 
oDough  business  on  its  hands  t  not  to  mention, 
that  the  proposed  function  would  be  one  for 
which,  as  at  present  constituted,  they  were  to- 
tally  unfit. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  all  parties  should  be 
fully  beard  before  thb  law  was  akered,  although 

nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  the  optnionlie  had    ^ ^ 

long  formed,  that  theie  laws  should  be  made  to  }  meriywas  confined  exclusivelv  to 

partake  of  the  general  improvement  in  the    toms,  was  now  transacted  in"  for 

principles  and  policy  of  trade.     Still  he  meant 

Jiot  to  press  a  repeal,  in  the  present  slate  of 

alarm.    When  they  went  into  tbe  inquiry  re- 

epeciing  tlie  causes  of  the  advancement  of  the 

aational  trade,  be  apprehended  it  would  be 


diflicult  to  sustain  the  opinion  that  ^«  improv** 
ment  of  machinery  was  entitled  to  the  exclnBiv# 
place  in  which  some  artizans  had  placed  it.  It 
was,  however,  remarkable  that  no  artizan  wan 
found  to  deprecate  luiversally  the  export  of 
machinery,  so  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  clas- 
sify such  articles  for  which  an  embargo  was  un- 
necessaiy.  It  was  also  desirable  to  ascertain 
how  far  U  was  in  the  power  of  the  Custom-house 
officers  to  execute  tnese  proUbitory  laws ;  for 
those  who  evaded  them  could  transmit  the  ma- 
chine in  different  purts,  and  from  diffeient  ports, 
in  forms  very  diificnlt  of  detection.  For  in- 
stance, steam-engines  could  i>e  exported  \  and 
when  these  were  sent  out  in  separate  parts,  other 
machines  could  be  with  equal  facility  sent  out 
with  them.  He  wished  artizans  to  consider 
how  many  thousands  would  obtain  a  live- 
lihood in  the  manufacture  of  machines  for  ex- 
portation. The  Board  of  Trade  could  now, 
contrary  to  law*  give  permission  to  export  cer- 
tain machines :  this  power  should  be  legalized, 
and  made  more  general.  The  committee  would 
report  in  the  present  session,  and  early  in  the  en- 
suing, might  consider  what  further  steps  they 
ought  to  take. 

Mr.  Baring  entirelv  concurred  in  the  pro- 
priety of  pausing  while  so  much  alarm  exbted ; 
still  he  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  these  ma- 
chines might  be  exported  without  detriment  io 
any  BritiS  manufacture.  At  all  events,  a  dis- 
cretionary, power  mif^t  be  left  somewhere,  to 
permit  what  ought  to  be  exported,  and  what 
ought  not  It  could  no  where  be  assigned  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  country  than  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  arduous  duties  of  which 
were  so  ably  and  beneficially  discharged  at  thb 
time  by  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Mr.  LatoiUy  was  convinced  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  would  approve  of  such  a  propo- 
sition, from  the  manner  in  which  they  alwi^s 
found  their  business  had  been  attended  to  by 
that  Board. 

Mr.  Phil^s  praised  the  conduct  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  strongly  recommended  their  opinions 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  was  sure 
it  would  answer  every  purpose,  to  except  from 
tlie  prohibition  such  machines  as  could  with 
safety  be  exported. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

NaoigatioH  Laws. 

WsDiTEBDAT,  JuwE  tt, — Upou  the  questlott 
of  the  third  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Custom 
Duties  bill, 

Mr.  Robertson  took  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  great  decrease  of  ship- 
Sing  in  thb,  and  its  increase  in  other  countries, 
I  consequence  of  the  changes  in  our  old  navi* 
gation  laws.  From  papers  which  were  printed 
and  before  the  house,  it  appeared  that  tbe  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade  with  us,  since  the  removal  of  those  re- 
straints which  formerly  existed,  was  no  less 
than  130,000  tons;  and  the  decrease  of  British 
shipping  trading  to  the  ports  of  those  vessels 
was  t28,00O  tons  (hear).  The  major  part  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country,  which  for- 

British  bot- 
foreign  vessels 
(hear).  That  trade  now  employed  British  ship- 
ping, 060,000  tons ;  foreign  ditto,  680,000  (hear, 
hear).  Only  twelve  years  ago,  what  would  have 
been  thou^t  of  a  statement  that  such  was  the 
conJition  of  our  trade  ?  How  would  geuUemcn 
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la  re  been  alanned  if  it  bad  been  itated  that  our 
Ibreifn  commerce  wai  carried  on  by  ve8§elM  of 
other  nation  than  our  own  (hear,  hear)  ?  it  was 
trae  that  our  coasting  trade  was  flouriahinf, 
and,  including  tliat  of  Ireland,  employed  a  ton- 
nage of  near  1,000,000  tons.  But  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  exhibited  alarming  appear- 
ances :  we  had  only  42,000  tons  employed  in  it, 
whilst  the  Americans  had  186,000  tons.     Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  possessed 
an  eqaal  share  with  ourselves  of  the  trade  with 
(he  Continent ;  with  a  large  coasting  trade  car- 
ried on  in  her  own  vessels  upon  her  own  coasts. 
If  tlie  rt.  hon.  gent  who  so  warmly  advocated 
those  fatal  alterations  in  our  commercial  policy 
had  wished  to  devise  a  project  tibe  most  hostile 
to  the  future  welfare  of  our  trade,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  more  efficient  one.    He  had 
been  forcibly  Impressed  with  this  truth  the  other 
night,  on  hearing  the  rt  hon.  gent's  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  speech,  on  the  Customs*  Bounties  bill. 
It  appeared  from  that  speech,  that  we  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  flax,  hemp,  and  timber,  charged 
with  duty:  tiie  two  first  our  manufacturers  con- 
verted into  canvass  and  cordage.     We  allowed 
them  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  that  cor- 
dage and  canvass  to  foreign  ports,  where  they 
nould  be  used  for  the  riggfaig  and  equipment  of 
foreign  ships.  Wlrilet  the  same  manufactures,  if 
em  ployed  for  the  use  of  our  own  shipping,  were 
charged  with  a  heavy  duty  (hear,  hear).    The 
same  inconsistencywas  observable  in  respect  of 
the  timber  trade.  The  Government  had  imposed 
a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  timber  of  which 
our  ships  were  built,  while  in  our  own  ports,  to 
foreign  vessels  built  with  timber  that  had  paid 
no  such  duties,  they  gave  equal  advantages,  and 
plared    them    on  an  eoual  footing  with   our 
own ;  thereby  putting  British  vessels  in  a  worse 
aituation  than  the  others.     Was  there  any  possi- 
bility of  our  competing  with  them  under  Aese 
circumstances }     The  fittal  effects  of  the  new 
order  of  things  might  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
felt  for  some  years ;  but  supposing  this  increase 
in  foreign  shipping,  and  decrease  in  our  own  to 
continue,  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to 
go  on  enlarging  itself,  what  was  to  become  of 
us  in  the  event  of  a  war?     Our  greatness  de- 
pended on  our  navy ;  and  in  the  decay  of  its 
strength  was  involved  the  failure  of  our  own 
(hear,  hear).     In  the  same  spirit  the  rt.  hon. 
gent  had  said  on  a  former  evening,  that  if  our 
seamen  chose  io  enter  into  such  combinations  as 
some  of  them  had  engaged  in  recently,  we  must 
employ  fbreigners ;  and  that  if  the  shipwrights 
persevered  in  nimilar  connexions,  our  merchants 
mftst  take  up  foreign  shipping.  How  would  our 
ancestors  have  spumed  a  proposition  like  this ! 
— He  sat  down  with  seriously  requesting  every 
hon.  gent  to  reflect  on  the  actual  state  of  our 
naval  resources  (hear). 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Tbursdat,  Juite  93. — Mr.  Muskisi&n  on 
too  Ting  the  third  reading  of  the  Ships'  Registry 
bill,  said  he  had  two  clauses  to  propose  by  way 
of  riders.  It  was  well  known  that  by  the  navi- 
gation laws,  as  they  now  stood,  British  ships 
were  not  allowed  io  repair  in  foreign  ports,  un- 
less the  master  or  owners  declared  that  such 
repairs  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safe 
performance  of  the  \oyage ;  and  then  the  repairs 
were  limited  to  what  was  barely  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  also  a  part  of  these 
lawi  that  no  British  ship  should  proceed  on 


a  Toyage,  out  or  home,  nnlots  Hirao-lbnrthft 
of  her  crew  consisted  of  British  seamen.  Thes* 
were  regulations  which  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy; but  circumstances  were  now  in  operas 
tion,  which  rendered  the  enforcement  of  tiieBt 
provii^ions  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  tlia 
country.  At  this  moment  the  merchant  service, 
particularly  in  the  port  of  London,  were  put  to 
great  inconvenience,  by  combinations  among 
the  shipwrights,  not  relating  to  wages  (for  with 
those  the  men  were  satisfied)  but  from  an  ob- 
jection taken  by  them  io  particular  regulations 
in  the  yards.  -  The  consequence  was,  that  for 
some  months  past  no  ships  were  repaired  in  the 
river.  He  was  the  last  man  to  propose  any 
measure  which  might  be  an  infringement  on  our 
navigation  laws,  but  those  laws  would  be  inju- 
rious, if.  allowed  to  prevent  the  remedy  of  so 
great  an  evil  as  that  to  which  he  alluded.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  show  the  work- 
men, who  thought  that  they  most  succeed,  aa 
they  had  the  power  of  refusing  to  work,  that  thia 
evil  might  be  remedied  by  allo#ing  ships  to 
proceed  for  repair  to  some  foreign  port  They 
imagined,  that  as  the  law  now  stood,  they  mutt 
succeed,  and  indeed  he  had  heard  of  its  being 
declared  amongst  them,  that  the  present  struggle 
should  be  a  trial  between  capital  and  physical 
-strength.  He  would  therefore  propose  a  clause 
— that  for  two  years  the  King  in  council  should 
have  the  power,  on  representation  of  the  inabi- 
lity to  obtain  repairs  in  a  British  port,  owing 
to  any  combinations  among  shipwrights,  UMdlow 
British  ships  to  be  taken  for  repairs  to  a  foreign 

Sort  41iis;  be  had  no  doubt,  would  teach  those 
eluded  men  that  they  were  injuring  only  them- 
selves, and  that  no  -conduct  of  the&s  could  de- 
prive the  merchant  service  of  protection.  A 
species  of  combination  no  less  iiyuriouB  to  ear 
commerce  prevailed  among  merchant-seamen, 
particularly  in  the  northern  porta,  in  Shields, 
Newcastle,  and  other  places,  by  which  vesseli 
were  prevented  from  going  to  sea  from  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  British  seamen.  To  re- 
medy this,  he  would  move  another  clause — giv- 
ing power  to  the  King  In  council,  on  proper  re- 
presentation, to  allow  British  ships  to  clear  out 
from  our  ports  with  a  larger  portion  of  their 
crews  consisting  of  foreigners  than  was  at  pre- 
sent allowed. 

Mr.  Etliee  concurred  in  the  proposition,  and 
only  regrotted  that  the  principle  was  not  carried 
further,  by  making  the  law  general ;  for  he 
could  not  see  on  what  ground  firitish  merchants 
should  be  prevented  m>ra  taking  their  ships  to 
any  port  where  they  might  get  them  repaired  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  As  to  the  combinations 
among  the  merchant-seamen,  he  thought  it  would 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  country  ;  for  at  present 
many  ships  were  principally  worked  by  appren- 
tices, which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years* 
would  add  greatiy  to  the  number  of  able 
seamen. 

Mr.  Rohertwn  said,  that  the  course  now  pro- 
posed would  have  the  e fleet  of  driving  our  nip-' 
Wrights  to  America,  firom  whence  we  should  not 
be  able  to  recal  them  in  time  of  need.  In  the 
same  manner  it  would  affect  the  seamen.  It 
was  intended  to  increase  the  competition  with  our 
seamen  by  enlarging  the  permission  to  employ 
foreign  sailors  in  British  ships.  By  some  recent 
measures,  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  permit^ 
ted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  come  into  competition 
with  our  own ;  and  these,  which  would  have 
the  eflect  of  preventing  the  merchant  from  pay- 
ing the  sailor  the  wages  to  which  he  was  accue* 
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tomed,  wefe  to  be  followed  np  by  an  eoacU 
meot  which  would  drive  him  out  of  the  service 
altogether.  He  would  willingly  enforce  the 
combination  laws,  and  put  down  ail  attempts  to 
procure  higher  wages  by  such  illegal  means ; 
but  he  could  not  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  working  classes,  the  mechanics  and  arti* 
■ans,  were  badly  treated  by  tbe  legislature. 
There  seemed  a  disposition  in  the  house  to  grind 
and  oppress  those  people  (cries  of  no,  no).  He 
repeated  the  assertion.  The  recent  measures 
by  which  the  trades  of  the  Continent  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  competition  with  our  own, 
had  no  odier  tendency.  The  elTectof  these  im- 
politic regulations  had  already  been  felt  in  the 
diminution  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  tonnage 
of  the  British  vetsels  which  sailed  from  our 
ports  had  been  considerably  reduced.  It  was 
less  this  year  by  some  hundred  thousand  tons 
than  it  had  been  some  few  years  back. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  the  hon.  member  had 
mistaken  the  principle  of  the  proposed  clauses. 
Their  object  was  to  put  down  those  pernicious 
combinations  which  tended  so  directly  to  injure 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  taking  away 
an  andae  advantage  afforded,  by  law,  to  the 
men.  Let  all  parties  have  the  same  protection. 
For  his  part  he  was  only  sorry  that  the  clauses 
did  not  go  farther,  and  allow  merchants  to  re- 
tort to  foreign  ports  to  buUd  ships  as  well  as  to 
repair  them.  This  would  effectnally  teach  those 
**  clubs**  and  **  unions*'  that  their  associations 
would  in  the  result  be  highly  injurious  to  them- 
selveSi 

Tbe  ChaneeUor  of  the  Bxchequtr  said,  that  a 
few  facts  would  tend  more  to  elucidate  this 
anbject  than  ail  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  member 
who  had  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  certain 
measures,  there  had  latterly  been  a  decrease  in 
tbe  number  of  British  ships  which  cleared  out 
from  our  portSb  Now  it  appeared  from  a  state- 
ment before  him,  that  in  1817,  there  cleared  out 
from  the  ports  of  Great  BriUin  9,593  British 
•hips  ;  since  which  time  they  progressively  in- 
creased, and  in  the  year  18?5,  so  disastrous  to 
British  commerce  and  shipping,  the  number  of 
British  ships  which  left  our  ports  was  11,7S1. 
The  tonnage  of  British  ships  was  greater  last 
year,  than  in  1818,  by  896,800  tons  (hear, 
hear).  In  the  year  ending  1823,  there  were 
hniit  and  registered  in  our  ports  780  merchant 
ships,  measuring  67,144  tons;  in  1883  the  num- 
ber built  and  registered  was  847,  burden 
86,028  tons;  and  in  the  Isst  year  there  were 
built  and  registered  1,011  shiiis,  eiceedtng  in 
the  whole  100,000  tons.  If  this  was  ruin  and 
destruction,  might  such  destruction  go  on  (bear). 

Mr.  Bright  opposed  the  clauses,  vihich,  if 
necessary,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate measure,  and  not  introduced  in  a  bill 
with  which  they  had  no  natural  connexion. 

Mr.  BUice  expressed  a  hope  that  the  right 
hon  gent,  would,  at  no  distant  day,  admit  the 
principle  of  allowing  merchants  to  repair  their 
ships  where  they  could  get  them  done  best  and 
cheapest,  as  a  general  measure.  There  were 
now  combinations  of  workmen,  but  there  were 
also  coidbinations  of  master  shipwrights;  and 
these  were  as  bad  for  the  merchant  service  as 
those  of  the  workmen. 

The  clansei  were  then  read  a  first,  second, 
and  third  time,  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  thus  amended  was  passed. 

Monday,  June  27.»-Mr.  Dcniion  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  gent.  (^Mr.  Huskisson),  a 


question  of  very  great  importance  to  Che  lb- 
reign  trade  (»f  the  country.  Whether  it  was 
allowed  to  the  ships  of  a  different  nation  to  im- 
port into  this  country  the  produce  of  anodmr 
country  ?  Whether  the  produce  of  one  forei^ 
country  conld  be  legally  imported  in  ships  of 
another,  for  consumption  here  ?~For  instancet 
whether  a  Swedish  ship  wonld  be  allowed  to 
take  a  cargo  to  the  Mediterranean  to  sell  it  there 
—  and  having  taken  in  another  lading  in  a 
French  port,  to  bring  that  lading  to  this  coun- 
try ?  If  that  were  die  law,  he  conceived  ear 
merchants  must  labour  under  a  considerable 
disadvantage  ;  because  the  foreign  vessel  could 
be  fitted  out  at  much  less  expense  than  a  Bri- 
tish vekseL 

Mr.  Hutkiutm  said,  that  ever  since  the  Nari- 
gation  laws  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  foreign  produce  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  England,  in  ships  of  the  country  to  wUcb 
the  articles  belonged.  There  wwe  some  balky 
articles  to  which  9iis  provision  did  not  extend, 
such  as  timber,  masts,  lar,  and  several  othera, 
which  were  termed  the  enumerated  articlea. 
By  an  act  brought  in  by  Mr  Wallace  in  1882, 
the  enumerated  articles  were  placed  under  a 
new  provLdon.  They  might  now  be  brought 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  grown  in 
the  ships  of  those  countries  or  in  British  ships  i 
and  from  siny  other  countries  where  they  were 
not  grown,  in  ships  of  the  connhries  where  they 
happened  to  be  so  deposited.  Thus  masts 
could  not  be  brought  hither  from  Russia  except 
by  Russian  or  British  ships ;  but  if  those  nmsis 
found  their  way  to  Holland,  or  any  odier  conn- 
try  in  Europe,  and  were  landed  there,  they 
might  be  brought  to  England  in  the  ships  of 
that  country,  or  in  British  ships.  Prior  to  tbe 
act  of  1888  those  enumerated  articles  could  not 
be  imported  except  in  ships  of  this  country. 
The  general  provision  of  the  act  of  Charles  II. 
was,  that  DO  article  should  be  brought  to  Eng- 
land, except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  where  it  was  grown.  That  act«  which 
originally  only  applied  to  Europe,  had  been 
since  extended  to  the  United  States. 

Com  Ixass, 

Several  peiiiions  for  and  against  a  reviaioB 
of  the  Corn  Laws — the  former  from  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial,  the  latter  front  the 
agricultural  classes,  were  presented  to  both 
Houses,  at  various  periods  oi  the  session.  The 
followirg,  however,  was  tbe  first  petition  which 
gave  ri&e  to  discusbion  on  the  subject:— 

LORDS,  Monday,  April  85.— A  petition 
against  any  alteraiion  in  the  Com  Laws  having 
been  presented  by  Lord  Suffieldf 

The  Karl  of  LauderdaU  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws  during  this  session  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated  in  reply,  that 
their  lordships  must  recollect,  that  the  last  time 
this  subject  was  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament  was  in  1888.  Some  alterations  were 
then  made  in  the  system  of  1815,  -and  others 
were  recommended,  which  had  not  been  made. 
This  was  the  state  in  which  the  question  nowr 
stood.  He  certainly  could  not  object  to  state 
in  public  what  he  often  had  declared  in  private 
— that  some  alteration  in  the  present  system 
was,  in  hij  opinion,  necessary ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  prepared  to  go  ir.to  the  question  during  the 
present  sessioii,  but  hoped   that  it  would  be 
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found  coBTenleDt  for  their  lordsllps  to  fake  it 
lip  in  tile  eonrfte  of  the  next,  and  to  enter  into 
it,  hi  all  its  bearioft.    He  etaCed  this,  that  no 
uncertainty  might  continue  on  the  subject,  as 
that  coald  only  produce  further  af  itation,  and 
create  a  fluctuation  in  prices^    Their  lordships 
must  not  conceal  from  themselTes  thi»  truth, 
that  tboof^h  the  classes  connected  ^tth  land 
viewed    &    com    lawa  in   a  different  light 
from   those   connectod  with    trade^    the   true 
Interests   of    all    classes    on    this    question 
were  really  the   sane.     One  class,  however, 
looking  to  immediate  interest,  naturally  wished 
to  remove  all  restrictions  on  importation,  while 
the  other  as  naturally  desired  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  commodity  it  produced.    He  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  his  duty  between  these  con* 
fiicting  interests    There  was,  in  bis  opinion,  a 
dtiBculty  is  this  qtioetion  which  be  did  not  think 
had  ever  yet  been  fairly  considered.    No  man 
could  be  more  desirons  than  he  was  to  see  the 
trade  of  the  coontiy  placed  on  the  most  liberal 
footing ;  but  when  commercial  principles  were 
applied  to  corn,  obstacles  arose  which  were  not 
easily  overcome.     In  all  other  kinds  of  manu- 
facture, if  a  fixed  protecting  duty  were  im- 
posed, it  would  be  easy  to  abide  by  it.     What- 
•ver  might  be  the  state  of  the  home  supply  at  a 
particular  time,  things  would  at  length  come 
round,  and  the  mannfacture  would  find  its  level. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  retpect  to  corn,  because 
at  however  equitable  a  rate  the  duty  might  be 
fixed,  still  periods  and  seasons  might  occur  in 
which  no  protecting  duty  whatever  could  be 


their  lordships  would  have  to  dlsc«ts«  He  srast 
now  repeat,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  in  the  com  laws  during  tho 
present  session.  He  did  not  know,  however, 
but  that  one  particular  part  of  the  present  ^s* 
tem  might  sooner  be  brought  under  their  lord- 
ships* consideration — he  meant  the  question  re^ 
lating  to  the  bonded  corn  which  had  been  and 
still  was  in  warehouses.  That  branch  of  the 
system  had  already  undergone  some  alteration 
lyith  respect  to  Canada  com.  With  regard  to 
the  other  bonded  corn,  those  members  of  the 
landed  interest  whom  he  bad  consulted  on  the 
subject  were  fisvourable  to  the  contemplated 
alteration.  As  to  the  gen^vl  qoeation,  he  ceP' 
tainly  could  not  think  it  right  to  enter  on  its 
consideration  at  this  late  period  of  the  session  i 
but,  aware  that  it  must  in  due  time  come 
under  consideration,  he  was  anxious  to  put 
the  house  in  possession  of  his  views  and  foelingt 
on  the  subject. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamiaun  concurred  in  much 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  $  at  the 
same  time  he  must  observe,  that  the  result  of 
many  deliberate  and  serious  reflections  on  this 
subject  had  brought  him  to  the  conclnsion  that 
it  would  be  ultimately  impossible  for  Parlia- 
ment to  continue  the  present  system.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl  as  to  the  difliculty  of  fixing 
a  duty  which  would  not  be  found  inconvenient 
in  periods  of  scarcity  or  abundance  $  bat  at  the 
same  time  he  regarded  such  a  plan  at  host  caK 
culated  to  prevent  scarcity.  It  was  truci  they 
I  must  first  determine  the  average  price  which 


adhered  to.    In  a  time  of  great  scarcity  it  could    would  afford  a  sufllciettt  guarantee  to  the  Bri- 


not  be  said  to  a  starving  population  that  they 
should  pay  any  thing  in  addition  to  the  natural 
price  of  com.    Still  he  thought  some  alteration 
in  the  present  system  indispensable  on  several 
grounds.    The  price  of  com  in  this  country  Was 
now  nearly  dounle  what  it  was  in  1815,  when 
the  present  system   was  fixed.    The  argument 
used  in  making  that  arrangement  was,  that  an 
importation  price  of  80s.  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  reaS(Miable  profit  on  cultivation.    This 
appeared  fo  be  by  no  means  necessary  now.  In 
fact  it  cou id  not  be  maintained,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  which  it  had  on  the  value  of  la- 
bour.   If  be  might  venture  to  throw  out  a  few 
observations,  he*  would  say  that  in  making  any 
future  changes  their  lordships  would  have   to 
proceed  on  one  of  three  principles :  Ist.  They 
might  simply  alter  the  importation  price,  and  in 
oiher  respects  retain  the   system;    Sd.  They 
might  alter  the  existing  system  altogether,  and 
adopting>the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  I8SS,  impose  protecting  duties  with  a  maxi" 
mum,  beyond  which  importation  should  be  per- 
fectly free,  and  a  miniiNain,  under  which  none 
should  be  allowed ;   Sd.  A  general  protecting 
duty  might  be  fixed  by  which  they  would  get 
ridof  the  system  of  averages,  but  which  could 
not  be  resorted  to  viitbout  placing  somewhere 
a  discretionary  power  to  remove  the  duty  alto- 
gether in  a  time  of  scaroity.    Much  difliculty 
would  be  found  in  establishing  a  maximum  or 
mimmum  with  a  fixed  protecting  duty.     If, 
therefore,    a  fixed  duty  should  be  rejected, 
their  lordships  would  have  the  option,  either  of 
adhering  to  the  present  system  with  an  altera- 
tion of  the  import  price,  or  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties  with  a  maximum  and 
mintmumi  or  else  of  taking  a  maxtmum  and 
fnlniflittm  without  any  protecting  duty.      He 
kD(*w  not  whether  he  had  made  himself  intel- 
ligible, but  he  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  the 
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tish  cultivator,  and  next  the  average  state  of 
productiveness  on  the  continent.  IIo  was  sore 
that  most  erroneous  notions  prevailed  as  to  tho 
average  cost  and  price  of  agricultural  produce 
on  the  continent.  Incoming  tea  detenninatkMiy 
it  would  be  their  lordships*  duty  to  endeavour  to 
conciliate  all  the  interests  in  the  couatrv*  and 
to  take  care  that  the  balance  should  not  incline 
too  much  to  the  one  side  or  tho  other.  Their 
great  objoct  should  be,  to  arrive  at  something 
fixed  and  permanent  t  for,  bad  as  the  present 
system  was,  he  would-rather  retain  it  with  aH 
its  faults  than  change  it  for  one  still  liable  to 
fluctuation.  It  was  obvious  that  if  too  high  a 
price  were  flxed,  the  manufacturing  interest 
would  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  deari- 
ness  of  provisions,  which  must  raise  the  price 
of  labour.  If  the  price  were  fixed  too  low, 
the  landed  interest  would  be  injured,  alid  with 
it,  as  recent  events  had  most  strikingly  proved, 
every  other  interest  in  the  country  would  be  se- 
riously affected.  On  these  grounds  ho  could 
not  too  strongly  impress  on  their  lordships  tho 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  law  which  would  be  capable  of  con- 
ciliating the  interests  of  all  the  different  clasaea 
of  the  empire. 

The  Earl  of  LmtderddU  reminded  their  lord- 
ships, that  while  they  were  considering  tho 
subject,  speculation  would  be  at  work.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  delay  their  determination 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  new  sys- 
tem more  pennanent  and  certain  than  the  pro- 
sent.  The^  noble  earl  had  stated,  that  under 
the  present  system  com  was  now  in  this  conn- 
try  twice  the  price  It  sold  for  on  the  edntinenti 
but  he  should  recollect,  that  although  80s.  wat 
the  mintrntaa  price  of  1816,  com  had  never 
since  reached  that  price.  During  the  existence 
of  the  arrangement,  however,  bread  had  never 
been  at  an  unreasonable  price.    When  their 


house  the  different  systems  if  hicb  it  was  likely  |  lordships  considered  that  the  present  system. 
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voder  wioM  modiflcatioot,  bad  eodared  for 
more  than  ft  century,  they  conld  oot  be  too 
cautioui  in  departing  entirely  from  it.  He  did 
not  lay  that  it  wai  perfect;  but  it  was  one 
under  which  the  agriculture  of  this  country  had 
long  tfourisbed.  On  thii  ground,  he  dreaded 
alteration.  He  dreaded  it,  because  the  situa- 
tion of  the  landed  interest  was  different  from 
that  of  any  other.  Capital  was  embarked  on 
land  under  leases  of  81  years,  and  the  value  of 
that  capital  would  be  instantly  affected  by  any 
alteration  of  the  law. 

The  Earl  of  lAvenpool  fulW  agreed  in  the 
importance  of  a  careful  investigatioo,  and  that 
if  a  change  of  system  were  made,  it  should  be 
as  permanent  as  possible.  But  if  they  looked 
to  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  would  find  .that 
nothing  could  be  more  varying.  The  variation 
in  the  weight  of  the  taxation  from  the  war  ave- 
rage of  70,000,000L  to  that  of  .50/)00,000l.  in 
time  of  peace,  was  another  cause  of  fluctuation. 
The  occurrence  of  another  war  might  disturb 
all  their  preieot  calculations.  Besides,  Prussia, 
JPoland,  and  other  countries,  from  which  foreign 
corn  was  usually  imported,  were  all  poor }  but 
as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  civilization, 
their  power  of  supplying  us  would  become 
less.  In  whatever  way  they  might  proceed,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  never  could  expect 
to  obtain  that  certainty  which  would  enable 
them  to  fix  an  unalterable  price. 

Lord  Ming  wished  a  determination  to  be  come 
to  on  this  subject  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for, 
in  consequence  ofthe  agitation  of  the  question, 
bargains  between  individuals  must  be  at  a  stand 
till  a  settlement  took  place  .  He  hoped  that 
an  undersUnding  would  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  landed  interest  and  the  manufacturers. 
Wheat  in  some  of  the  continental  porU  was  18a, 
but  if  the  market  was  opened  in  this  country  it 
would  rapidly  rise  perhaps  to  66s.  or  6Qb.  ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  present  price,  great  dif- 
ficttlty  would  be  experienced  in  fbuoding  a  fix- 
ed rate  for  importation.  One  great  inconveni- 
ence  of  a  Ugh  rate  was,  that  when  the  ports 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  an  immense  im- 
portation :  took  place.  Some  measure,  be 
thought,  ought  to  be  adopted  to  restrain  the 
excessive  importation  which  took  place  in  such 
cases. 

The  Earl  of  Dand^  thought  their  lordships 
should  not  be  persuaded,  during  this  mania  for 
free  trade,  to  change  a  system  of  so  long  stand- 
iof  f  by  the  clamour  for  cheap  bread.  Those 
who  asked  for  free  trade,  forgot  that  the  agri- 
culturists were  their  best  customers. 

COMMONS,  MoiTDAT,  ApftiL2&.— Mr.  T. 
Wilttm  rose  to  present  a  petition  signed  by* 
a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  the 
merchants,  bankers,  ship-owners,  and  other 
inhabitantr  of  the  city  of  London,  amounting 
to.  upwards  of  6,000  nenons.  The  petition  was 
the  result  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable public  meetings  that  ever  was  con- 
vened. The  OMetlng  was  so  unanimous,  that 
but  a  single  hand  was  held  up  against  two  of 
the  resolutions  on  which  the  petition  was 
founded.  The  petitioners  begged  leave  to  ex- 
press their  opinion,  that  a  high  price  of  food, 
generally,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  other 
countries,  was  a  very  great  eviL  It  deprived 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  many  comforts — it 
lowered  the  energy  of  labour  in  this  country — 
it  ratarded  the  prodactioa  of  waalih— it  had  an 


iqjurions  effect  on  conmerca-- aad  wm  fft^mm 
dicial  to  the  English  character  in  foreign  qiar« 
kets.    They  were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  con- 
stant variation  in  tlie  price  of  com  was  an  evil 
scarcely  less  than  the  existence  of  extravagant 
prices  themselves.    Under  the  existing  system, 
the  people  never  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
growth  of  foreign  countries  until  the  articJe  had 
reached  a  very  high  price  here.  In  consequence, 
they  had  to  pa^  nearly  double  the  sum  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  Uiat  article  when  import- 
ed, because  the  foreign  prices  were  regohited 
by  ours.     There  was  another  inconvenience 
produced  by  an  extraordinary  rise  of  price- 
corn  then  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  the 
market  was  completely  deluged  with  it,  and  it 
afterwards  took  four  or  five  years  to  relieve 
the  country  from  it  During  this  time  the  land- 
ed interest  must  bring  their  com  to  market  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  disadvantage.  They 
were  compelled  to  sell  it  for  what  they  could  get, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  a  f«ir 
protecting  duty,  and  the  ports  were  allowed  to 
be  commonly  open.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  petitioners  came  to  parliament  to  request 
that  a  more  beneficial  systeisi  should  be  pur- 
sued. They  stated,  that  a  fixed  doty  on  the  im* 
portation  of  com  appeared  to  them  to  l>e  the 
most  wise  and  eflicacioufr  measure  that  could  be 
adopted.  It  was,  they  conceived,  the  only  way 
in  which  a  fair  trade  could  be  carried  on ;  since 
it  would  get  rid  of  the  mischief  to  which  the 
country  was  at  present  liable  from  fraudulent 
returns ;  and  if  the  landed  interest  did  not  get 
such  very  high  prices  as  they  did  from  time  to 
time,   they  would  receive  fair  remuneratiqg 
prices,  and  ei\joy  a  steady  market.    The  peti* 
tioners  stated  their  belief  that  the  difference 
between  the  prices  in  one  country  and  anoCfaet 
afforded  the  best  criterion  of  what  a  protectiog 
duty  should  be.    The  petitioners  wished  such  a 
dutv  to  be  levied  as  would  allow  com  to  be 
sold  at  a  foir  price.    They  were  by  no  means 
desirous  that  it  should  be  so  low  as  to  induce  a 
depression  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  land- 
owner.   The  petitioners  observed,  It  might  be 
supposed,  by  those  who  had  not  considered  the 
Stt^iect,  that  Ae  manufacturing  interest  was  at 
variance  with  the  landed  interest    This. they 
denied;  and  they  declared  their. firm  convic- 
tion, that  the  principles  advocated  by  lhem» 
would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  an  iocirease  of 
trade  which  would,  be  most  beneficial  to  hoik 
parties.    There    was  one  circumstance  which 
readered  it  awkward,  in  his  opinion,  *to  briny 
this  subject  before  the  house   at  dbie  present 
moment — be  meant  the  prices  w^re  so  low,  thai 
he  feared  the  circumstance  would  stagger  the 
feelings  of  some  gentlemen.    But  it  sheuld  be 
recollected,  that  for  five  or.six  years  this  conn* 
try  had  not  been  open  to  the  grain  of  the  cooti* 
nent    There  most,  therefore,  during  that  time» 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  corn;  and 
it  was  no  aigument  to  say,  because  wheat  warn 
now  at  SOs.  the  quarter,  that  it  would  not  rise 
to  dOs.  or  40k  when  the  ports  were  opened,  and 
a  part  of  the  superfluity  disposed  of.    If  the 
laiided  gentlemen  consulted  their  own  interest^ 
they  would  take  the  present  time,  when  tha 
manufiscturlng  and  mercantile  system  was  la  a 
course  of  revision,  and  when  agricnltore  waa 
well  paid,  to  assist  in  the  alteration  of  the  com 
laws.    To  revert  to  the  petitions,  he  feared  that 
he  had  stated  their  opinions  in  an  Imperfed 
manner  i  but  he  hoped  be  had  said  enough  to 
show  that  they  were  not  hostile  to  tha  laaiaA 
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pnprtcMnt  bat  ttttii  they  merelj  whhed  to 
remove  a  iy«tem  which  prodaced  fraud  and  in- 
coofooience. 

Mr.  Ooodk  Mid,  that  if  any  sobject  in  the 
irorid  oii|;bt  to  be  leu  tampered  with  than  ano- 
ther. It  was  this.    He  would  ask,  was  there 
a  single  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  corn 
laws  before  the  faon.  member  (Mr.  Whitmore) 
gave  notice  of  his  motion  ?  Did  not  every  class 
«f   Ms  Majesty*8  subjects  appear   contented 
and  iiappy  ?   Did  not  his  Majesty,  in  his  gra- 
cioas' speech  from  the  throne,    declare  that 
tranqoitiity  and   happiness  reigned  in  every 
part  of  the  country  ?   If  this  were  the  case,  he 
must  call  on  the  hon  member  (Mr.  Whitmore) 
to  slate  a  much  stronger  case  than  he  had  yet 
Bsade  out,  before  he  could  assent  to  the  in- 
tended alteration  (bear).    He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  com  laws  did  not  want  revision 
(liear).    But  the  time  had  not  arrived.   At  pre- 
sent com  was  only  kept  up  to  a  fair  price. 
He  wished  the  city  bad  let  this  question  alone. 
If  interference  were  necessary,  the  country 
gentlemen  could  act  for  themselves.    At  pre- 
sent, he  believed,  the  workmen  in  the  city  re- 
ceived  greater   wages   than   they   ever  did. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  on  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days but  to  stuff  themselves  with  roast  beef 
and  plum-pudding  (a  laugh).    To  talk  of  po- 
verty in  the  city,  was  all  a  mere  humbug  (a 
laugh).     The  agitation  of  this  question  had 
'creafied  a  ferment  throughout  the  country ;  and 
he  had  received  many  letters  expressive  of  the 
great  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  with 
fespect  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament    In- 
dividuals were  afraid,    if  the  system   were 
altered,  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the 
same  sHoation  as  that  in   which  they   were 
placed  some  years  ago ;   and  that  they  would 
be  again  liorae  down  by  the  poor  rates.    He 
would  say  to  the  country  gentlemen,  that  they 
would  be  duller 
**  Than  the  dull  weed  that   rots  on    Lethe's 

wharf," 
If  they  did  not  exert  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Huakittcm  said,  that  his  Miyesty's  Go- 
vernment had  no  intention  of  proposing  any 
vevision  of  the  core  laws  in  the  present  session. 
He  would,  however,  suggest  to  parliament,  at 
aa  early  period  of  the  next  session,  the  pro- 
priety or  entering  on  a  general  revision  of 
those  laws.  At  the  same  tkne  he  must  state, 
that  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  house 
•a  a  matter  connected  with  this  subject— he 
alluded  to  the  wheat  which  was  now  shut  up 
aader  bond.  He  thought  it  wcmkd  be  useful, 
ateo  to  that  ciass  of  persons  who  objected  to 
«■  alteration  In  the  com  laws,  if  that  wheat, 
under  certain  regulations,  were  suffered  to 
cooM  iato  the  market. 

Mr.  Alderman  Tkomptm  wished  to  know, 
whether,  if  the  «ora  laws  were  to  be  continued 
fai  their  present  sUte,  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  meant 
to  proceed  with  his  bills  for  lowering  the  duties 
SB  foreign  manafhctures  ?  When  the  price  of 
corn  was  so  Mgb,  it  was  Impossible  that  British 
smsmfiictnres  could  come  Into  £sir  competition 
with  fimign  fabricai 

Mr.  Bmrhtg  deprecated  delaying  the  dis- 
cnssioa  on  this  snb|ect  Whilst  It  remained 
■aadeclded,  no  landlord  conld  tell  what  his 
lease,  what  his  agricultural  property,  was 
likoiy  to  be  worth  (hear);  for  nndoabtedly  the 
iralue  of  the  lease  depended,  on  the  scale  of 
which  waa  extended  to  corn  (hear). 


In  such  a  state  of  things,  landed  gentlemeft 
could  not  make  settlements  and  arrangements 
regarding  their  property.  They  could  not  tell 
what  provision  they  might  make  for  themselves, 
or  for  those  who  came  after  them.  All  this 
depended  on  what  would  be  done  to  regulate 
the  price  of  com.  When  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
said,  nothing  would  be  done  now,  but  that  next 
year  the  question  should  be  looked  into  i  it 
was  the  same  as  saying,  **  You  shall  go 
through  the  whole  year  under  a  vicious  system, 
which  Government  intends  to  cure  next  year.'' 

Sir  Edward  IbuackbuU  deprecated  any  al- 
teration in  the  existing  laws  until  the  tiikin 
should  arrive  when  the  necessity  of  such  altera* 
tion  had  been  proved  by  the  actual  experience 
of  some  inconvenience. 

Lord  ilfiUon  expressed  his  regret  at  the  de- 
cision which  bad  been  expressed  by  ministers 
to  postpone  tlfe  discnssion  for  the  present.  He 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  so  important  a  subject  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period.  In  his  opinion  no  time  c<Hild  be 
more  fitting  than  the  present  It  was  obvious, 
from  the  interest  which  the  subject  had  excited, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  would  be  kept  In 
a  state  of  ferment  until'  it  should  be  settled  | 
and  he  asked  whether  any  time  could  be  so 
convenient  for  entering  upon  flie  disbussion 
which  must  lead  to  that  settlement  as  this, 
when  universal  tranquillity  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  JF*.  Lewi»  said,  that  although  he  had  voted 
for  the  law  of  1815,  he  was  now  sorry  tbit 
he  had  done  so,  being  convinced  that  the  alter- 
nation between  a  free  importation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  corn  on  the 
other,  was  most  injudicious  and  eironeous 
(hear,  hear).  But  he  thought  it  was  highly 
preposterous  that  his  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson),  whose  attention  was  occupied 
with  so  many  subjects,  of  not  less  importance 
than  thb,  should  be  called  upon  at  once  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  a  topic  wMcb  would 
require  such  deliberate  discussion. 

Sic  T,  LUhhridge  never  wished  to  see  prices 
higher  than  at  &is  moment,  and  should  bo 
happy  to  see  the  old  principle  of  open  ports 
and  fixed  duties  again  acted  upon.  There 
were  at  this  moment  400,600  quarters  of  wheat 
in  bond,  which  might  be  released  with  great 
benefit  to  the  public.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  duties,  all  he  had  to  say  was, 
that  it  was  better  they  should  be  too  high  than 
too  low,  because  it  would  then  be  easier  to 
alter  them. 

Mr.  HuskUtim  appealed  to  the  house,  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  weighed  well  the  reasoni 
which  had  induced  him  to  withhold  anv  pro- 
posal on  the  subject,  and  to  wait  until  oie  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Whitmore)  should 
be  before  the  bouse,  when  he  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  change  in  the  system 
of  duties  on  the  manufacturing  Interests,  and 
the  consequent  effect  which  must  be  wrought 
in  the  corn  laws.  He  should  also  be  then  pre- 
pared to  state  wliat  It  would  be  more  easy  to 
accomplish  in  the  next  session  with  respect  to 
those  laws,  and  to  show  the  expediency  of 
adopting  some  protection  by  means  of  duties, 
instead  of  the  present  objectionable  alternation 
between  a  free  trade  in,  and  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of,  com. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

LORDS,  ToxsoAT,  Armib  t&-*The  Mar* 
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FINANCB  AMD  TSADB.-*-Cbril  LotPi. 


QuU  of  Lansdcwm  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Dwrchants,  banken',  manufacturers,  and  others 
of  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws. 
This  petition  must  be  considered  as  expressing^ 
the  sense  of  the  great  commercial  body  of  Lon- 
don ;  for  it  was  si^ed  by  6,000  persons,  among 
whom  were  the  most  eminent  bankers  and  mer- 
chants I  and  if  such  a  number  as  6,000  did  not 
include  the  whole,  it  certainly  formed  a  great 
proportion  of  Uie  mercantile  interest  He 
must  also  observe,  that  while  the  petition  pray- 
ed for  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  it  by  no 
means  contained  an  unqualified  demand  of  free 
trade.  It  called  for  importation  under  a  pro- 
tecting duty,  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  British  cultivator ;  a 
principle  wnich,  be  believed,  was  agreed  to  by 
all  practical  men ;  nor  did  he  know  any  persons 
who  espoused  the  doctrine  of  a  perfectly  free 
trade  in  corn,  except  some  few  who  were  led 
away  bj  abstract  principles  and  theories.  He 
had  already  stated  his  own  opinion  of  the  ne- 
^  cesslt  V  of  some  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  and 
"he  fully  concurred  with  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
as  to  the  impossibiUty  of  doing  any  thing  on 
the  subject  this  session  i  but  here  he  must  ob- 
■erv£,  that  he  was  convinced  the  alteration 
could  not  be  long  delayed  without  great  dan- 
ger. Keeping  up  the  present  system  with  the 
avowed  determinatioo  to  alter  it,  must  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience,  from  the  in- 
citement it  would  give  to  speculation.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  the  prices  of  corn  in  this 
country  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
without  entertaining  the  apprehension  of  the 
prices  being  ran  up  here  to  85s.,  which  would 
Often  the  ports,  and  cause  an  influx  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  an  event  might  bring 
the  price  of  com  down  to  40s.  or  even  to  90s. 
the  quarter,  and  thus  produce  one  of  the  most 
violent  convulsions  this  country  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
approved  of  the  admission  of  corn  from  Ca- 
nada, and  of  the  intention  to  release  the  bonded 
tonu  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of  those 
meaaores  would  bo  to  prevent  corn  from  rising. 
Against  such  a  revulsion  as  the  opening  of  the 
ports  would  produce,  it  was  the  duty  of  Par- 
uament  to  provide,  and  that  he  thought  could 
only  be  done  by  something  like  a  fixed  duty; 
bat  the  security  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
measure,  he  conceived,  would  mainly  depend 
vpoii  the  duty  being  of  a  permanent  nature. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  determining  what  that  duty  ought  to 
be.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  had  yesterday  said,  that  war 
would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  price  of 
agricultural  productions  by  increasing  the  bur- 
dens on  cultivation,  but  at  the  same  time  war 
gave  the  agriculturist  an  additional  protection 
against  importation,  by  increasing  the  price  of 
freight.  Thus  there  was  a  certainty  of  a  coun- 
tervailing protection  in  the  very  circumstance 
which  the  noble  earl  had  adduced  as  most  likely 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
duty.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  most  advert  to 
one  other  point.  It  bad  been  stated  that  the 
Imitation  of  this  question  had  caused  an  altera- 
tion in  the  course  of  exchange  unfavourable  to 
this  couqtry.  He  had  been  informed,  how- 
ever, from  the  best  authority,  that  that  unfa- 
▼oorable  course  of  exchange  was  in  opertition 
previous  to  any  intimation  of  a  wish  to  alter 
the  eon  laws.  It  was  produced  by  a  great 
dcnand'  ^y  thli  coaatry  for  cotton,  coffee,  and 


various  other.articles  of  foreign  produce  whicli 
were  paid  for  in  money.  The  agitation  «f  tba 
question  of  the  corn  laws  might  in  some  dr« 
greehave  contributed  to  the  present  state  of 
exchange,  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  sole  aor 
the  main  cause. 

The  Earl  oi  Limtrick  tiioogfat  that  the  coase- 
qoence  of  the  admission  of  Canadian  com 
would  be  to  alford  an  inlet  to  the  com  of  tba 
United  StateSi  There  being  only  a  r^ver  be^ 
tween  the  two  territories,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  smuggling,  and  the  com  of  the  Halted 
States  would,  in  futdre^  be  brooght  to  thia 
country,  under  the  name  of  Canadian,  as  the 
timber  of  those  States  now  was. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  as  a  de* 
-maad  for  raw  materials  from  foreign  countriaa 
could  only  originate,  in  a  foreign  demand  for 
home  manufactures,  there  could  be  no  varia^ 
tion  thereby  produced  in  the  exchanges;  there 
would  be  only  an  equal  value  going  out  and 
coming  in.  If  there  were  any  difference,  it 
must  arise  from  the  state  of  the  demand  for 
home  consumption.  And  here  he  wished  the 
manufacturers  would  bethink  themselves  of  tlie 
conseqaences  which  would  infallibly  ensae, 
were  the  landed  interest  to  be  impoveriahed. 
If  the  landed  interest  were  thrown  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  could  not  consume  largely, 
no  class  in  the  country  would  suffer  so  much  aa 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanidamn  had  stated  that 
the  alteration  in  the  course  of  exchange  occur- 
red before  the  agitation  of  the  com  question,  ha 
believed  so  long  ago  as  IS  or  14  months,  chiefly 
by  a  denuukd  for  produce  from  abroad;  bat 
he  had  not  said  that  the  importation  was  paid 
for  by  Bianufacturea  On  the  contrary,  the 
foreign  articles. had  been  paid  for  in  specie.  In 
consequeace  of  the  great  demand  for  coffee  aod 
cotton,  persons  bad  speculated  on  a  rise  in  thoae 
articles,  and  consequentiy  importations  had 
taken  place  from  all  |uurts  of  the  world.  He 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  general  principle 
stated  by  his  noble  friend,  and  agreed  with  him 
in  opinion  that  the  true  foundation  of  the  manu- 
facturer's prosperity  was  (he  growth  of  tho 
home  demand.  He  hoped  the  manufactarera 
would  remember,  that  it  was  (o  the  increase  ,(of 
that  demand  they  had  receatiy  beea  indebted 
for  their  relief  from  a  sute  of  great  difiicoity 
and  depression. 

The  Eari  of  Lmerpod  said  that  with  regard 
to  the  apprehension  entertained  of  the  importa- 
tion of  American  corn,  he  coald  assure  the 
noble  lord  who  had  introdnced  that  topic,  that 
that  was  by  no  means  the  first  danger  to  which 
the  landed  interest  had  to  look*  If  the  ac- 
counts of  former  importatioiis  were  adverted 
to,  it  wonld.be  found  that  the  quarter  fron 
which  foreign  com  had  chiefly  been  received 
was  the  country  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The 
expense  attending  the  passage  would  alwajra 
impose  a  considerable  check  on  fanporlatioa 
from  America.  With  respect  io  the  delay,  if 
blame  attached  to  any  body  on  that  score,  it 
was  to  himself.  But  the  subject  was  one  which, 
from  the  important  considerations  it  iavolved, 
required  the  most  mature  deliberation.  Be 
certahnly  thought  that  Canada,  as  a  vital  part  of 
this  empire,  was  entitied  to  any  advantages  that 
could  be  derived  from  whatever  system  waft 
adopted. 

Lord  BtUmborougk  said,  that  the  only  systaia 
which  even  approached  permanence  was  either 
one  of  absolute  freedom  or  absolaleprohihltioai 
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•at  eick  of  tbew  wn  oljectlonable.  If  aoy 
•yifMi  were  «dofted,  it  mutt  cbangc  with  re- 
ibfeace  to  the  cfarntettaiwesof  the  country. 

Lord  King  obier^ed,  that  the  noble  earl  op- 
potlte  had  stated  that  lonie  change  would  take 
place.  Undoubtedly  lome  chanfe  must  take 
place.  And  why  most  it  i  Because  com  was 
tao  dear.  If  so,  a  gr^at  iiyustice  would  be 
done  to  the  consumer  by  not  adopting  it  wtth- 
•«t  delay.  Why  shoold  it  not  be  adopted  this 
Year,  Instead  of  next  year  }  The  delay  was  in- 
JiirioM  to  the  landed  interests,  now  that  it  was 
annonnccd  that  a  change  was  to  take  place  $  as 
being  calculated  to  unsettle  their  bargains  and 
other  transactioas.  He  conceived  that  the 
failed  interests,  who  paid  poor  rates,  and 
chareh  rates,  and  tithes,  had  a  right  to  call  for 
a  protecting  duty.  About  19s.  a  quarter  on 
wlieat,  and  a  proportionate  duty  on  barley  and 
oats,  he  thought  would  afford  the  landlord  a 
fair  conpensation  for  those  rates  which  were 
paid  excIusiTely  out  of  the  land. 
Hie  petition  was  then  ordered  tolie  on  tbo  table. 

'  TavttDAT,  ApmtL  S8.-— Lord  King^  in  pre- 
scvting  a  petition  against  the  Com  Laws,  said, 
that  he  hoped  the  nobk  lord  (Liverpool)  would 
■ot  eoatinne  for  another  vear  the  present  system 
of  tlw  com  laws,  which  compelled  the  whole 
popalatSoa  of  tlie  country  to  pay  a  very  heavy 
tax.  The  burden  which  tlw  com  laws  imposed 
waa  of  the  odious  nature  of  a  poll  tax,  and  was 
every  where  severely  felL  If  the  present  state 
of  the  cam  laws  added  16s.  per  quarter  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  continuation  of  the  system 
was  nMking  every  man  in  the  country  pay  this 
Ids.  oiynst^;  and  by  this  tax  every  family  in 
the  kingdom  was  obliged  necessarily  to  pay  to 
the  amount  of  9!.  15«.  per  annum. 

Tim  Earl  of  LaudetdaU  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  whore  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
corn  was  so  high  as  to  constitute  this  tax  ?  The 
noble  lord  was  nreoent  at  the  conunencement 
of  the  seasioo,  wlmn  His  M^esty's  speech  de- 
scribed the  prosperous  slate  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  t  bat  the  noble  lord  then  said 
nothing  about  the  high  price  of  com,  and  made 
no  complaints  of  the  poor  suflering  by  the  com 
lawib  If  the  noble  lord  really  wished  to  can- 
vaat  for  petitions,  he  had  taken  the  right  way 
to  get  nem.  He  would  now  have  them  in 
ahandaace  from  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  thought  It  is  duty  to  Miy  thus 
much,  l»ecause  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  no  slight  agita- 
tion  throughout  the  country. 

Lord  .^ig  had  been  asked  where  be  had 
learned  that  the  price  of  com  was  high  ?  He 
had  learned  that  fact  from  the  petitions  on  the 
table ;  one  of  which  was  signed  by  6000  bank  ers 
and  aserchants  of  the  city  of  London.  He  bad 
learned  it  by  the  petitions  from  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  vairions  parts  of  the  country. 
He  had  learned  it  by  the  rise  of  prices  since  the 
coosmeacement  of  the  session,  wnich  prices  had 
so  increased  that  there  were  apprehensions  of 
die  ports  being  thrown  open.  He  was  glad 
that  the  sol^ect  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  noble 
lord  oppoaite,thongh  he  shoold  be  better  pleased 
If  there  were  no  delay.  When  it  should  be  uken 
ap,  however,  he  hoped  and  trasted  their  lord- 
skips  woold  see  no  committee.  If  a  committee 
were  formed,  evenr  spectre  would  be  brought 
forward  and  exhibited  before  it  to  frighten  the 
country  gentlemen.  Tbey  would  be  told  bow 
com  roald  be  raised  ia.Polai}d,  where  a 


plough  was  tied  to  a  cow*s  toil  or  boms.  There 
com  could  be  grown  for  nothing.  If  Uio  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  really  meant 
to  do  any  thing  on  this  subject,  he  hoped  he 
woold  do  it  without  the  intervention  of  a  com* 
mitfee. 

The  Earl  of  IjovderdaU  denied  that  there  was 
a  single  complaint  or  that  any  petitions  rela- 
tive to  the  price  of  com  had  been  preaented, 
until  after  notice  had  been  given  (by  Mr.  Whit- 
mord)  of  a  motion  on  the  subject.  The  noble 
lord,  it  seemed,  had  learned  the  high  price  of 
corn  firom  the  petitions  of  merchaatai  but  those 
petitioners  were  not  com  consumers.  All  that 
they  cared  about  com  was,  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  to  speculate,  and  put  large  pro- 
fits In  their  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  had  stated  on  a  previ- 
ous evening,  that  if  Canada  com  were  adinitted 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  American 
corn,  and  he  had  that  morning  met  with  a  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion.  In  looking  over  some 
returns,  he  observed  one  from  our  Consul  in 
America,  who  stated  that  prices  had  been  very 
low  in  that  country,  till  a  rumour  got  abroad 
that  Canada  com  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, and  prices  immediately  roue  in  America. 
There  was  also  an  opinion  there  that  prices 
would  certainly  rise  higher  the  instant  that  ru- 
mour became  a  certainty.  A  whole  army  of 
Cnstom-hou«e  officers  could  not  prevent  Ame- 
rican flour  from  finding  its  way  into  this  country, 
if  flour  might  be  imported  from  Canada.  Ho 
believed  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  Cora 
Laws  did  not  arise  from  kny  alTection  for  tho 
poor. 

The  Earl  of  Ro§Mjjfn  said,  it  was  Incumbenf 
on  the  Le^Hlature  to  recollect  that  namerona 
criitrarts  had  been  entered  into  on  the  foith  of 
the  prevent  law,  which  it  was  understood 
shoold  bo  permanent.  He  could  not  but  think 
any  supposition  of  an  alteratioa  would  create 
considerable  alarm.  It  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  Scotland,  where  the  Ministers'  stipends 
were  partly  paid  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  In  the  market. 

COMMONS.— A  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Corn   Laws  having  been  presented, 

•Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  mean,  on  thia 
occasion,  to  addren  himself  to  the  important 
question  which  was  to  be  discussed  that  night ( 
but  he  merely  wished  to  suggest,  that  boa*  gents, 
would  do  well  to  abstain  from  saying  any 
thing  on  presenting  their  petitions,  or  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  the  evening.  He  had  never 
fisiled  to  observe,  that  when  petitions  wore  to 
be  presented  in  great  number,  on  a  suliyect  ap« 
pointed  for  debate  on  the  same  night,  the  obsar- 
vations  which  were  usually  made  upon  them, 
occurring  over  and  over  again  with  each  sopa« 
rate  petition,  had  the  effect  of  anticipating 
much  of  what  might  be  more  conveniently  re- 
served for  the  principal  debate ;  so  that  wfaea 
the  debate  at  last  came  on,  those  obscrvaliona 
were  found  to  have  completely  stifled  it  { .•?» 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  to  have  thrown  cold 
water  over  it  This  being  the  case,  be  should 
Umaelf  follow  his  own  doctrine  (a  laugh).  A 
petition  must  numerously  nnd  respectably 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, praving  that  no  alteration  might  takoi 
place  ra  the  existing  com  laws,  had  been  for- 
warded to  bim,  and  the  petitioners  had  done* 
him  the  honour  to  confide  it  to  his  charge :  but 
fur  the  reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he  did 
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not  intend  to  pretent  it  to-nigbt,  bot  would 
brinj^  it  in  to-morrow  night  In  the  mean  lime 
the  pedtionen  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  decla- 
ration which  he  now  made,  that  the  whole  of  the 
africnltural  population  of  Durham  were  de- 
cidedly avene  to  any  alteration  of  the  corn 
laws. 


The  SberilTB  of  the  city  of  London  appeared 
at  the  bar  to  present  a  petition  from  the  ijord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  a«d  Commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  tlie  corn 
laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  fFood  said  it  was  not  often 
the  lot  of  the  Common  Council  to  record  their 
approbation  of  the  measures  pursued  by  Go- 
vernment (a  laugh).  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  they  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
policy  of  ministers  in  removing  restrictions  and 
establishing  in  almost  every  direction  a .  free 
trade ;  but  they  added,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible, without  some  great  alterations  in  the  com 
laws,  which  should  have  the  elTect  of  lowering 
the  price  of  grain,  to  stand  up  against  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  whom  we  had  now  ad- 
mitted into  our  own  markets.  The  petitioners 
did  not  ask  any  lower  duty,  at  the  same  time, 
than  might  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  land- 
owner. But  under  the  present  system  of  corn- 
laws  many  frauds  were  practised  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  grain  to  the  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  monopolist,  and  not  the  farmer* 
obtained  all  the  advantage  of  those  high  prices 
from  which  the  public  suffered.  He  hoped  that 
this  trade  would,  for  the  future,  be  placed  on 
that  footing  which  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  agriculturist  and  to  the  consumer  gene- 
rally (hear). 

Mr.  TViUim  was  happy  to  be  able  to  concur 
In  what  had  fallen  from  his  worthy  colleague, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  his  good  fortune  to 
do  every  day. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Whitmore  rose  in  pursuance  of  a  notice, 
given  early  in  the  present  session,  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  the  law 
respecting  the  trade  in  foreign  com.  In  doing 
this,  he  was  actuated  by  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  period  was  arrived-,  beyond  which  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subject  could  not 
with  safety  be  postponed.  It  was  time  to  make 
the  laws  regulating  the  Cora  Trade  square  a 
little  better  with  those  principles  of  free  trade 
which  had,  so  much  to  the  credit  of  Ministers, 
been  of  late  so  largely  acted  upon,  and  from 
which  the  greatest  benefits  would  be  found  to 
result,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  great  ma- 
nufacturing country,  bui  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  Corn  Laws  of  England  stood  forward .  in 
glaring  contrast  to  those  principles,  and  were 
calculated  to  defeat  the  great  advantages  w  hich 
would  otherwise  accrue  from  their  adoption. 
IVasit  not  unjust  to  call  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing  interest  to  make  those  sacrifices,  which  a 
Clunge  of  system,  however  beneficial  in  its  ul- 
timate results,  never  failed  in  the  first imtance 
to  entail  upon  the  parties  interebted — when  at 
the  same  time  diey  allowed  to  continue  in  its  full 
force,  a  system  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
oommercial  prosperity  f  A  free  admission  of  fo- 
reign corn,  subject  to  such  duty  as  the  existence 
of  burdens,  bearing  exclusively  npoh  the  pro- 
ductions or  the  soil  might  require,  was  the  bosis 


upon  which  free  trade  mast  repose,  and  wfth- 
oat  which  It  never  conid  be  penoaiiently  and 
eflccinally  carried  into  operation.    The  C«im 
Laws  of  thitf  country  had  inflicted  the  greatest 
injury  upon  the   general  trade  of  the  worid» 
that  ever  perhaps  was  produced  by  iiyiidicioas 
legislation.     Tne    returns  from    the   CoaanJn 
abroad,  stating  the  low  price  of  com  in  all  the 
shipping  ports  of  the  continent,  and  complain* 
ing,  whenever  any  remarks  accompanied  their 
returns,  of  the  distress  generally  prevalent  io 
the   corn  exporting  countries,  were  sulScieiit 
evidence  of  thn  fact.     One  remarkable  effect 
produced  by  them  was,  that  they  had  led  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  laws  In  all  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  whose  natural  condition 
was  that  of  importing  countries  of  com.    Spain 
and  Portugal  had  followed  our  example,  and 
Holland,  whose  laws  respecting  the  external 
trade  in  com,  were,  until  lately,  the  best  ex- 
isting in  any  country,  had  just  been  forced  to 
the  adoption  of  the  same  line  of  policy.     It 
was  obvious,  that  if  England,  the  great  regu- 
lator of  the  price  of  com  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  whose 
markets,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  commo- 
dity was  grown  in  Poland  and  the  other  ex- 
porting countries — ^if  England  determined  on 
shutting  her  ports  against  its  admission,  tlie 
corn,  not  finding  its  usual  vent,  must  be  throwa 
back  upon  the  countries oMts  produce,  causing 
a  glut  in  their  own  markets,  and  overwhelming^ 
with  its  quantity  the  markets  of  all  other  coun- 
tries open  to  its  reception.    It  followed  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  com  from  the  markets  of  a  country  na- 
turally importing,  produced  similar  regulations 
in   other  countries  similarly  situated.     Now 
such  a  policy  must,  at  no  distant- period,  re- 
press production!  it  must  cause  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  exporting  countries  io  ahiandon 
the  cultivation  of  grain  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  betake  themselves  to  the  production 
of  some  other  article,  which,  if  not  equally  be- 
neficial where  a  regular  market  existed  for  the 
sale  of  grain,  was  attended  with  more  pfofit« 
Such,  when  no  such  market  could  be  had,  in 
fact,  had  been  the  case,  as  was  proved  in  cer- 
uin  letters  which  he  had  received  from. Mr. 
Behrend,  a  resident  at  Dantxic,  connected  with 
the  Corn  Trade,  minutely  informed  of  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  agriculturists  of  that  coun- 
try, from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  lan- 
ded proprietor  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Mr.    Behrend  said,    that  '*  The    Com  Trade 
having  now  lingered  in  a  depressed  state  for 
upwards  of  six  years,  the  result  to  the  whole 
northern  continent  and  more  particularly  Io 
this  country,  has  been  extremely   disastrous. 
The  penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  .been 
driven  to  the  highest  pitch,  production  Ims  gra- 
dually dinK'.fLislMd,  and  as  the  higher  classes 
have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  this  general  im- 
poverishment, our  commercial  intercoorse  with 
the  western  parts  of  Europe  has  experienced  a 
serious  diminution.      It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  consumption  of  British  colonials  and 
manufactures,    dioes  not  at  present   exceeed 
one  half  of  what  it  was  before  thia  unfortmiale 
crisis  of  the  Cora  Trade  took  place.     The 
price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  the  moderate  taxes  of  this 
country,  is  calculated  by  the  best  economists 
at  S5s.  per  Winchester  quarter,  but  the  landed 
proprietor  in  Volhynia  (from  which  province 
we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat,)  canaot  sup- 
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ply  tt«  fm*B  of  the  Baltic  at  letc  thanSSt^ 
■•  k9  haft  nearly  I4t.  to  pay  for  Creif  bt,  daties, 
•nil  cfaargei.  Hence  it  iqipean,  that  oiir  prices 
haw  been  for  more  than  five  years  under  the 
coflt  of  production,  which  accounts  sufficiently 
far  the  considerable  decrease  which  is  observed 
the  extent  of  the  Poli«h  supplies  and  our 
produce.  It  has  been  rumoured,  that  our 
goveniBieiit  intends  to  retaliate,  or,  at  least,  to 
meet  the  present  prohibitive  system  ^  of  the 
western  countries  by  a  similar  measure,  as  re- 
gards seveml  expensive  articles  of  importation 
which  are  not-  in  tlie  number  of  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life)  but  little  good  is  antici- 
pated from  such  a  measure,  as  it  would,  per« 
haps,  annihilate  trade  altogetlier."  Upon  the 
rereipt  of  this  letter  he  requested  further 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  received  a 
second  communication  from  the  same  gentle- 
man, which  be  would  also  read  : — **  I  am  my* 
self  the  possessor  of  a  patrimonial  estate,  on 
wlttch  my  father  never  used  to  keep  above 
100  to  150  sheep.  I  have  now  increased  my 
fioek-  to  1000  head,  and  as  long  as  wool  main- 
tains its  present  value,  I  am  certain  I  bhall  not 
recur  to  an  increased  culture  of  grain,  were  I 
4o  I.  e  made  sure  of  4Us.  per  quarter  for  my 
wheat.  I  now  produce  about  one-half  the 
wheat  which  was  grown  on  the  same  soil  ten  or 
twelve  yeare  ago,  but  find  myself  abundantly  in- 
demnified by  an  advantageous  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce c»f  my  flock.  I  observe  most  of  my  nelgb- 
honrs  to  have  adopted  the  same  method,  and,  I 
fhiftk,  i  know  hut  two  classes  of  Polish  agricul- 
torlits,  one  of  which  is  ruined  beyond  help,  and 
who!^  properties  are  in  a  state  of  general  dete- 
vioration ;  and  the  other,  having  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
latter  are  observed  to  make  annually  large  pui^ 
chaees  of  sheep,  more  particularly  in  Silesia 
and  Saxony."  Now  flrom  this  reasoning,  and 
these  facts,  there  arose  two  important  con- 
siderations—'first,  with  respect  to  the  regular 
sopply  of  food  for  the  consumption  of  this 
CMOtryt  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  effect 
this  change  of  system  would  have  on  our  own 
agrlenltnral  pursuits.  Unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  average  prodnction  in  Europe  of  se- 
veral years  had  been  above  the  average  con- 
somptioo  of  the  same  period, — ^a  fact,  which 
few  would  venture  to  assert, — it  must  follow 
that  a  considerable  reduction  in  produce, 
without  a  corresponding  falling  ofi*  in  con- 
sumption, must  lead,  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
great  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  food,  and, 
consequently,  to  dearth,  if  cot  famine.  The 
stocks  of  wheat  were  considered,  by  all  the 
most  intelligent  persons  he  had  conversed  with 
upon  the  subject  as  unugnally  low;  and  wc 
were,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
seasons,  without,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
having  any  stock  npon  which  to  draw  in  case 
of  deficient  produce.  •  Our  resource  of  foreign 
supply  would  be  essentially  diminikbed  by  the 
change  in  agriculture  abroad,  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  The  evil  might  be  retarded  by 
abundant  seasons;  it  might  be  altogether 
averted  by  a  timely  change  in  the  corn  laws, 
but  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  full 
foree,  the  fatal  effect  he  contemplated  seemed 
at'  some  period  inevitable.  The  other  con- 
sideration arising  from  these  facts  was,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  English  agriculturiit  would 
be<defeated,  by  the  admission  of  a  much  larger 
quantity  qT  foreign  agricoltnral  produce,  other 


than  grain,  provided  the  present  law  continued 
to  exclude  the  latter  description  of  produce. 
More  wool,  more  flax,  more  tallow,  would  be  ini« 
ported,  and  seriously  affect  the  price  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  English  market  The  present  law 
was  inconsistent  with  itself  i  and,  iii  that  re- 
spect, even  Mr.  Webb  llali^s  proposition  had  a 
greater  appearance  of  wisdom — it  was  at  least 
more  consistent ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  it 
was  a  consistency  in  error.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  the  foct.  If  gentlemen  would  look  to  the 
imports  of  these  articles,  tliey  would  find  the 
quantities  imported  bad  lately  very  consider- 
ably increased.  The  annual  average  import 
of  wo<ii  for  five  years,  ending  IS23.  amounted 
to  16,194,502  lbs.  {  for  the  year  1S24,  it  ex- 
ceeded  that  quantity  by  6,363,720  lbs.  The 
import  of  tallow  for  five  years,  ending  1819, 
avenige.i  512.1 16  cwt.  2  qrs.  1  lb.  for  each 
year;  for  the  five  yeai-s  ending  182#,  it 
-averaged  732,494  cwt  2  qrs.  10  lbs.,  being  an 
excess  in  the  latter  period  of  220,378  cwt 
5  qrs.  9  lbs.  The  flax  imporled  from  1811  to 
1820  averaged  325,916  cwts.  annually  {  in 
1824  it  amounted  to  547,096  cwU.  2  qrs.  17 lbs. 
being  an  excess  of  the  last  year  of  221 ,150  cwts. 
8 qrs.  nibs. — Now  be  was  well  aware  that 
the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  required  a  larger  supply  of  these 
articles  than  heretofore.  He  was  also  aware 
that,  in  some  cases,  new  markets  had  opened, 
and,  in  others,  duties  on  imports  had  been 
lowered,  which  would  naturally  cause  a  larger 
importation;  but  still  be  wns  ronvinced  that 
if  we  continued  our  present  system,  we  should 
find  ourselves  competed  with  at  home,  in  these 
varioos  products,  in  a  way  seriously  afiectlng 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Ho 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  evils  of  glot,as  we  had 
so  recently  escaped  from  them,  that  they  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  gentieman; 
and  all  who  reflected  upon  the  subject  must 
admit  that  a  law,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  produce  dearth  at  one  time,  would  equally 
conduce  to  create  superabundance  at  another. 
Great  and  ruinous  fluctvatioa  uf  price  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  system  of  restriction  i 
whereas  freedom  in  the  corn  trade  led  to  iht 
opposite  effect — to  as  much  steadiness  of  price 
as  was  consistent  with  a  commodity,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  varied  so  murb  with  the  seasons. 
In  order  to  illustrate  this,  he  would  suppose 
the  trade  in  com  confined  to  a  single  parish. 
Could  any  one,  in  such  a  case,  doubt  that  dearth 
at  one  period,  and  superabundance  at  another, 
would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  ? 
Extend  the  limits  of  the  trade  from  a  parish  to 
a  county,  the  variations,  though  less  sudden 
and  less  frequent,  would  still  bo  Of  perpetual 
recurrence.  Extend  thorn  to  a  large  country, 
and  the  chance  of  fluctuation,  as  well  as  its 
range,  became  thereby  diminished.  In  fact, 
the  more  the  basis  from  whence  supplies  were 
drawn  was  widened,  tbe  greater  the  steadiness 
of  price — the  more  it  was  narrowed,  the  more 
constant  and  the  more  fatal  in  their  effects* 
the  fluctuations  to  which  they  were  subject. 
Another  material  consideration,  respecting  a 
price  of  com  considerably  higher  than  its  rate 
in  surrounding  nations,  arose  from  its  effect  on 
capital  invested  in  other  pursuits.  It  must 
raise  the  price  of  labour;  and  this  rise  in 
labour  must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  afibct  the 
manufacturer.  Some  imagined  it  raised  the 
price  of  bis  commodities ;  others^  of  whom  h« 
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^M  ooe,  that  i(  r^dacicd  ibe  rate  of  faU  profits. 
In  the   former  case,  eoini^itioii   lo  rorel^n 
markets,    with   artfclet  of  fbrciga    prodoce, 
ivoald  become  imposrible  $  In  tbe  latter  case, 
the  profits  of  stock  would  be  essentially  dimi- 
nished.  In  either  case  dangeroas  consequences 
would  result.    Capital,  npon  tbe  possession  of 
which  the  power  and  Importance,  as  well  at 
wealth  of  this  country  depended,  would  be  at- 
tracted by  superior  adyantag^  to  some  other 
situation.    Gentlemen  unaccustomed  to  reflect 
upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  perceivinf 
freat  appearance  of  prosperity  in  all  direc- 
tions, mifht,  perhaps,  undervalue  this  consi- 
deration \  and  yet,  there  was  none  of  more  vital 
consrquence  to  the  essential  interests  of  thb 
country.  Did  any  statesman  in  that  house  believe 
we  could  pursue  this  policy  with  impunity  ;  did 
any  roan  of  common  faitelligence  in  the  country, 
who  viewed  Hie  subject  with  impartiality,  be- 
Keve  it  ?  Could  they  adduce  a  single  iostance  of 
a  country  similarly  situated  which  had  pursued 
such  a  system,  and  continued  to  thrive  under 
It  ?  He  challenged  them  to  produce  an  Instance 
In  any  part  or  in  any  period  of  the  worid.   The 
downfall  of  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  was  at- 
tributed by  the  best  authorities,  whom  it  might 
appear  pedantry  to  quote,  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  large  artificial  rise  in  tbe  price  of  bread  ; 
and  be  felt  convinced,  if  tbe  corn  laws  were  to 
contiuue  without  modification  for  twenty  years, 
that  tbe  prosperity  of  England  would  receive  a 
mortar  stab.    Th.*re   was  also  another  effect 
produced  by  this  law,  of  no  mean  Importance. 
It  was  clear  that  its  obiect  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  one'  class 
of  the  community*  at  the  expense  of  tbe  rest 
The  class  whose  benefit  was  thus  sougLt  was 
the  powerful  and  afllnent  class ;  those  whose 
interests  were  rendered  subservient  were  the 
mass  and  body  of  the  people — could  this  pro- 
duce anv  other  efi*ect  than  discord  and  dis- 
union, where  harmony  and  concord  were  so  es- 
sentia] (\ir  the  public  g6od  ?    Were  they  pre- 
pared at  the  present  time  of  day  to  separate 
tbe  aristocracy  from  the  people  ?    Were  they 
prepared  to  set  up  a  privileged  class,  to  whose 
immediate  advantage  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  were  to  be  heedlessly  sacrificed  ?  This 
would  be  at  all  times  most  dangei*ous — intro- 
ducing  a  principle  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated  to 
Work  in  it  a  change  which  could  not  be  contem- 
plated without  most  serious  apprehension.  But 
was  this  the  time  thev  would  select  for  so  rash 
an  ex  penmen*  ?  Was  it  a  time  of  ignorance  upon 
matters  of  this  nature?  Was  it  a  moment  w  hen  mo- 
nopoly could  shelter  itself  under  the  garb  of  pa- 
triotism ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  time 
above  all  othore  when  the  flimsy  veil  would  be 
most  easily  seen  through,  and  when  the  real 
nature  of  the  law  would  stand  forth  in  all  its 
worst  features,  naked  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
dignant gaze  of  an  enlightened  and  injured 
people?  Before  he  proceeded  to  state  what  al- 
teration in  the  law  he  was  about  to  recommend, 
he.  should  mention  shortly  what  the  Corn  Law 
of  Englnnd  formerly  waH,  and  the  rather  be- 
cause some  were  in  the  hpbit  of  considering  the 
present  Inw  as  of  long  standing,  and  as  having 
therefore  received  the  seal  of  time  and  expe- 
rience.   This  was  an  error.    The  principle  in- 
troduced by  the  law  of  1815  was  entirely  new, 
such  as  had  been  never  dreamt  of  before,  be- 
ing in  truth,  the  wildest  theory,  and  most  Insane 
speculation,  that  ever  entered  into  tbe  beads  of ! 


pracllcal  statetmeii.    It  c«afaloe4  ■  iiiiilMiK^ 
that  there  shaold  be  a  coaplete  ezcit 
foreign  c«ni  under  a  givoi  pnee,  SQi.  per 
ter,  and  a  free  admlMion  or  H  above  tMt 
Tbe  law  of  1999  In  mitt  osearare  nodlfled  lUa 
principle,  bpt  containing  an  iapert  price,  mmi 
fixing  It  as  high  as  70k  it  left  tbe  law  in  very 
neariy  the  same  It^niious  atafe.    TUa  waa  not 
BO  formerly.     By  tbe  law  paved  in  1773,  dbe 
tinie  at^bicb  we  became  a  legalar  iBpoftiaf 
country,  foreign  wheat  was  at  all  timet  adosls- 
slble  into  tbe  English  markets,  sabject  to  osm 
high  duty  of  Mt.  3d.  per  quarter,  and  two  low 
duties ;  the  first  of  Ss.  Sd.,  the  second  of  6& 
per  quarter.    The  high  duty  was  payable  when 
wheat  was  below  44s.  per  quarter;  tbe  int 
low  duty  of  Skk  6d.  when  ill  average  price  wet 
at  or  above  44«. ;  tbe  lecood  low  duty  of  6d. 
per  quarter  when  tbe  price  reached  48s.    IW 
same  principle  and  amonnt  of  dntiee  was  coo* 
tinned  by  tbe  law  paved  la  1791,  but  tte  prices 
at  which  they  were  payable  were  altered:  tbe  h^ 
duty  or84s  9d.  was  payable  up  to  50a.  f  tbe  Irst 
low  duty  of  9ii  6d.  between  50s.  and  51s. ;  aad 
the  second  low  fluty  of  6d.  at  or  abore  54sl    la 
1804  these  prices  were  again  changed  to  69^ 
per  quarter,  up  to  which  the  Ugb  duty  irat  pay- 
able ;  between  08s.  and  66s.  the  first  low  daty 
was  imposed,  and  at  66a.  the  aeeond  low  Avtr 
took  place.    Owing  to  the  price  In  tbe  BngliA 
market  being  always  (with  tbe  ezceptioa  of 
three  or  fonr  yean,  which  occurred  after  tbe 
American  war,)  above  that  price  at  wUdi  the 
high  duty  was  payable,  tbe  effect  was  a  firee 
trade  In  com,  subject  to  a  duty  of  ^  6d.  per 
quarter  at  most,  but  generally  to  a  duty  of  ealy 
od.    Vlrtualhr,  then,  though  not  nominally,  we 
had  a  free  trade  In  com  with  very  low  daties.— 
He  should  now  proceed  to  the  proposed  alter- 
ation, but  before  be  did  so,  be  must  dear  his 
way  of  the  esclnslve  burdens  to  wUch  tbe 
agriculturist  of  this  country  was  sabiect,  sAd 
on  account  of  which,  bv  the  adaiisnoa  of  all 
parties,  be  wai  entitled  to  bobbo  protectiooi 
These  had  been  much  exaggerated  $  bat  neMMr 
was  he  dbpoted  to  reduce  them  to  tlMlr  lowest 
amount,  as  be  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  make  a  HVr  and  llbml  allowaace 
to  the  agricultural  Interest  with  respect  fo 
these  bnnlens ;  but  he  mast  enouire  a  little  as 
to  their  amount.    Tbey  were  said  to  coasisC  of 
poor  rates,  tithes,  land  tax,  highway,  aad  other 
parochial  rates. 

The  poor  rates,   Including  county 
rates  and  other  payments,  amount- 
ed Iti  1823  to  about  -  JS7fi00/M 
Tithes             ...  5,000000 
Land  tax        ...  l^lO.fZt 
Highways,  &c.          -            .              8JOOO,000 

iPl5,210,IS7 
But  to  cover  all  po$stth  loss  accraiag 
from  these  burdens,  be  would  take  them  at 
18,000,0001.  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter  imposed  on  the 
import  of  foreign  wheat  Into  thb  comtitryf 
f f  they  took  the   consumption  at  14,000,000 

Jiuarters,  it  would  stand  thsss — 
4/XN),0C0  quarters  wheat,  raised  In 
price  bv  a  doty  of  lOs.  per  quarter  /7,00O,00O 
14,000.000  barley,  duty  5s.  -        3,500,000 

S0.G00,G00oats,duty3^  -  SfiOOfiOO 

Grass  produce,  vegetables,  ^e.  S^OOOJOOD 

SlSJSOOfiOO 
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A  dsty  of  lOii  tfcen  would  iMve  the  efl^t  of 
dc&wlog  ttom.  tbe  pockets  of  tbo  people  of  this- 
country  18^000,0001.  aanuolly  more  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  tbe  trade  in  com  were 
free.  The  okject  of  tbe  doty  maiit  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  ^aerally*  or 
it  would  be  of  no  value  at  all ;  aod  it  would  be 
abiurd  to  iopoBe  rettrictiooa  without  a  motiTe« 
as  would  he  the  case  if  it  were  true,  as  some 
seemed  to  imsgine,  that  tbe  duty  would  fall  on- 
ly upon  tbe  foreign  com  imported,  and  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  tbe  wliole 
quantity  consumed.  In  tbe  event  of  a  free 
trade  in  com,  tbe  home  growth  would  be  less, 
rtidtbe  imports  of  foreign  cora  greater.  The 
latter  drawn  from  soils  of  a  superior  quality 
than  those  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  would 
be  sold  with  profit  to  the  grower  at  more  mode- 
rate prices.  It  was  clear  that  low  prices  would 
be  the  consequence  of  open  ports,  and  high 
ones  (tbe  demand  continuing  the  same)  the  re- 
sult of  tbe  exclusion  of  foreign  com,  provided 
it  did  not,  as  it  would,  produce  great  fluctua- 
tion of  price :  a  moderate  duty,  supposing  it 
not  to  exclude  foreign  cora,  would  thus  luive 
the  effect  of  raising  its  price  generally  in  the 
martlets  of  this  country.  If  tbe  price  of  wheat 
were  raised,  that  of  every  other  description  of 
agricultural  produce  would  proportioMbly  be 
increa»ed.  Tbe  next  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  attention^  was,  tbe  probable  price  at 
which  a  re  I  tain  quantity  of  foreign  cora  could 
DOW  be  sold  in  tbe  markets  of  this  couBtry, 
One  datum  was  afforded  by  the  average  price 
at  Ketterdam,  from  1815  to  1884»  the  result  of 
wbicb  was  en  average  price  for  tbe  whole  ten 
years,  of  478.9 jd.  per  quarier.  True  it  was, 
that  in  one  of  the.yeant,  1817,  the  price  rose, 
on  account  of  scarcity  In  France  and  England, 
to  93s.  per  quarter  |  but  during  the  foar  or  five 
latter  years  of  this  period,  the  prices  were  unu- 
sually' depressed,,  owing  to  the  EngliUi  markets 
being  closed  against  t£s  admission  of  foreign 
com.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  to  Ima- 
gine it  wa«  too  high  an  average ;  and  as  Rotter- 
dam was  about  t&  same  distance  from  the  ports 
of  the  exporting  countries  as  tbe  harbours  of 
Great  Britain,  the  probability  was,  tbat  if  our 
porta  were  open  for  the  admission  of  forei|^ 
cora,  it  could  not  be  sold  witb  profit  below  tlmt 
price.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  New 
York,  for  the  five  years  ending  1884,  was  38s. 
per  quarter.  This,  however,  was  a  period  dur- 
ing which  no  import  for  British  consumption 
took  place,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  imagine  the  price  higher,  than  It  would 
amount  to  under  tbe  circumstance  of  a  demand 
for  this  country ;  to  tbis  might  be  added  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  ftc,  amounting  to  about  lis., 
which  would  raise  it  to  about  d&.  per  quarter. 
Wheat  firom  Odessa  could  hardly  be  imported 
under  a  price  of  44s.,  includtng  f  11  the  charges. 
From  these  facts,  added  to  all  the  Ittformatlon 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  and  whose  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  probable  price  of  foreign  cora  In 
the  English  markets,  provided  they  were  open 
to  its  reception,  be  had  found  to  vary  between 
45c  and  59s.,  he  was  at  least  justified  la  assuas- 
iag,  that  45s.  without  duty  would  be  as  low  a 
price  as  that  at  which  any  quantity  of  fiDrelcn 
cora  could  be  imported  into  this  cooatry.  If 
to  this  were  added  a  duty  of  IDs.  per  quarter, 
it  would  raise  the  price  to  55s.,  and  that  was 
.  quite  as  high  as  any  attention  Ui  the  real  faite- 
vctu  of  the  country,  would  justliy  nn  attempt 


to  raise  it.  He  waih  howevei^  aware  that  great 
alarm  prevailed  amongst  the  agricultnrlsts  upoa 
this  subject,  aod  that,  judging  from  the  present 
low  prices  on  the  contmeat,  they  believed,  that 
if  tbe  ports  were  thrown  open  for  the  admliision 
of  foreign  cora,  subject  only  to  a  moderate  duty, 
a  most  serious  ravulslon  would  take  place  In 
their  Interostsi  that.  In  fsct«  they  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of  foreign  corat 
which  would  bring  back  all  tbe  tremendous  dis- 
tress which  existed  during  tbe  recent  period  of 
low  prices.  They  conceived  this  more  espe- 
cially, as  they  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of 
no  import  having  taken  place  Into  Great  Bri- 
tain for  six  years,,  that  there  must  be  a  large 
quantity  readv  to  be  poured  Into  this  country. 
He  believed  their  fears  were  greatly  beyond 
tbat  which  tbe  real  facts  of  the  case  would  jus* 
tify ;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  meet  them  by 
such  a  regulation,  as  must  be  admitted,  even 
by  the  most  fearful,  to  be  a  sufllcient  guarantee 
acainst  such  an  evil.  He  would  propose,  more 
with  a  view  to  quiet  apprehension  than  as  a 
matter  of  any  real  importance,  to  increase  die 
duty  by  5s.  per  quarter.  In  proportion  as  the 
price  declined  5e. :  thus  at  65s.  the  duty  to  h« 
10s. ;  from 

55  to  50  «  15  per  quarter. 

50  to  45    .      -  80  ditto. 

45  to  40  •  95  ditto. 

It  was  his  belief  that  thb  would  be,  as  the  high 
'  duty  formerly  was,  a  dead  letter,  as  he  had  no 
Idea  of  prices  felling  so  low  under  a  system  of 
import  subject  \.o  moderate  duties  as  to  call 
into  operation  any  other  than  the  lOs.  doty  % 
hot  It  was  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  public  Ibellog,  which  could  be 
done  without  endangering  the  main  object 
te  be  attained!  and  with  tbat  view  and  not 
from  any  feeling  of  tbe  utUity  of  the  measure 
itself,  he  ventured  to  propose  It.  The  feart 
respecting  the  Inmiense  quantity  of  foreign 
cora  which  would  be  poured  Into  our  ports, 
oi>  tbe  opening  of  the  market  of  this  country 
to  its  admission,  he  held  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated; be  did  not  conceive  toat  at  the 
present  moaient  tbe  whole  world  could  furnish 
us  with  a  1,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  t  and  be 
bad  strong  reason  to  believe,  that,  considering 
tbe  low  state  of  our  stocks,  this  would  not  be 
more  than  we  required  tore-establish  them.  Nor 
did  he  imagine  tnat  any  great  revulsion  of  price 
would  Immediately  occur.  Where  a  real  and  not 
fictitious  demand  existed,  the  opening  of  the 
ports  produced  but  a  slight  effect  on  price  i  thb 
was  exemplified  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  (aa 
it  was  called)  for  oats  last  August}  tne  price, 
when  the  ports  opened,  was  98s.  per  quarter  i  ft 
ifecllned  In  September  to  99s.  7d.  and  rose  again 
in  December  to  IKfo.  4d.  i  tbe  quantity  Imported 
was  488,000  quarters.  With  reference  to  tba 
usual  Import,  provided  the  law  were  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  be  had  suggested,  he  had  no 
reaeon  to  believe  tbat  It  would  amount  to  any 
quantity  which  could  be  considered  Injurious  io 
our  own  agriculturists.  They  might  judge  of 
what  was  l&ely  to  be  by  what  had  been.  Tbe 
total  Imports  of  wheat,  fhHU  1800  to  18fOt 
asiounted  to  19,577 j099  qrs.,  giving  an  annual 
average  import  of  589,9(M  qrs.  The  average 
price  of  that  period  amounted  to  84s.  6d.  t  but, 
during  a  portion  of  it,  the  currency  was  depre* 
elated,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  such 
depreciation.  If  10  per  cent,  were  deducted 
from  it,  they  would  deduct  mach  more  than  the 
real  fact  demanded  %  and  tbb  would  give  a  me- 
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talUc  piiee  for  tbe  period  in  qnettlon  of  76i., 
fih.  a  quarter  Uglier  than  that  at  which  be 
should  with  to  fee  it  raised  to  by  any  daty  they 
might  impose.  Daring  the  period  in  qaestioo, 
there  occurred  4  or  5  yean  of  decided  dearth, 
nhcn  the  prices  rose  to  a  tremendous  height, 
and  a  proportionably  large  import  took  place. 
The  following  were  the  years  of  largest  import, 
with  the  average  price  of  each  year : — 

Qrs. Wheat.  £    s. 

1800 1,^63,771 110    5 

1801 1,424.241 115  H 

1810 1,439,615 103    0 

1817 1,030,829 94    O 

1818 1,536,080*---    .  8S    8 

Whoever  would  examine  tbe  resources  from 
whence  these  large  supplies  were  drawn,  would 
see  at  once  that  nothing  but  a  very  hi^  price 
could  have  attracted  a  portion  of  them  to  this 
country.  The  whole  world  seemed  ransacked, 
with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  Great  Britain 
in  periods  of  dearth ;  not  the  products  of 
Europe  and  America  alone  were  pressed  into 
our  service,  but  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
were  made  to  contribute  to  our  wants.  He 
did  not  see  any  reason  to  imagine  that,  with 
a  mo4|erate  average  price  4>f  55s.  per  quar- 
ter for  wheat,  we  should  import. upon  an  aver- 
age more  than  we  did  during  the  21  years  of 
which  he  had  taken  notice.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, the  average  amount  of  our  annual  imports 
of  wheat  to  be  1,000,000,  instead  of  600,000 
ouarters,  sorely  no  great  alarm  need  be  felt  by 
the  British  agriculturist.  He  would  still  have  to 
■apply  13,000,000  quarters ;  and  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  rapidly  increasing,  tbe 
demand  would  certainly  not  dimini&h,  but,  on 
tbe  contrarv,  might  in  a  few  years  be  expected 
most  materially  to  increase.  The  plan  he  pro- 
posed to  the  house  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
uvolved  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  aver- 
ages. He  was  aware  how  nnfiisbionable  such  a 
Sstem  was  at  the  present  moment ;  bat,  after 
s  most  mature  reflection,  he  gave  it  as  his  de- 
cided opinion,!  that  so  long  as  a  duty  upon  the 
import  of  foreign  com  continued  a  part  uf  our 
system,  so  long  must  it  be  regulated  by  some 
such  machinery  ;  and  be  must  own,  be  had  no 
iuch  violent  objection  to  it  as  he  heard  gene- 
rally proclaimed.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  frauds  which  were  stated  to  have  been 
committed  might  be  effectually  prevented  by 
applying  such  remedies  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  might  devise ;  nor  was  fraud  so  like- 
ly to  be  committed,  under  a  system  of  import, 
with  moderate  duties,  as  under  the  pr^ent  law, 
which  established  an  artificial  barrier  to  all  trade 
In  foreign  com,  until  prices  should  have  reach- 
ed a  given  amount  When  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  in  bond,  waiting  for  a  market 
— entailing  a  heavy  loss  upon  tl^  merchant  to 
whom  it  belonged — subject  to  damage  and  de- 
struction of  various  kinds— and  a  most  bene- 
ficial market  existing  just  without  the  precints 
of  the  warehouse — there  was  certainly  a  pre- 
mium held  out  for  fraud,  such  as  hardly  ever  ex- 
isted before,  and  which  might,  in  some  instances, 
be  irresistible  $  but  the  alteration  now  proposed 
in  the  law  would  at  once  remove  all  such  induce- 
ment t  at  the  utmost,  the  whole  benefit  to  be  at- 
tained by  fraudulent  returns  would  be  a  some- 
what lower  duty  than  that,  at  which,  without  a 
rise  in  price  in  our  markets,  foreign  com  would 
be  admitted.  He  had  no  great  apprehension 
that  such  a  motive  would  induce  men  of  so  high 


a  sense  of  honour  at  that  which  dlitlnfaisked 
the  character  of  British  merchants,  to  taraiah 
their  reputation  by  so  dishonest  a  practice.  Sup- 
posing even  that  some  inconvenience  of  this  na- 
ture belonged  inherently  to  the  average  system, 
still  was  it  not  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
greater  inconveniences  of  import  duty  upon  so 
important  an  article  as  grain,  at  periods  of 
dearth  ?    They  must  be  prepared  either  to  con- 
tinue their  duty  at  whatever  price  com  might 
amount  to,  or  they  must  establish  a  pructicable 
mode,  by  which,  at  a  given  price,  such  dot| 
should  cease.     With  respect  to  the  first,  he  had 
no  idea  of  a  duty,  however  moderate,  bein^ 
maintainable  in  a  period  of  dearth.     He  bad  no 
idea  of  any  one  who  had  reflected  upon  the  irri- 
tation and  feverish  excitement  always  existing  in 
the  public  mind  at  such  periods,  seriously  deter- 
mining upon  a  law  of  which  thatvras  a  provision. 
Mr.  Burke's  opinion  npon  this  point  was  deserv- 
ing of  great  weight.     He  stated  in  his  thoughts 
and  details  npon  scarcity,  published  in  I796« 
that  he   had  observed  that  the  lower   orders 
patiently  submitted  to  any  privations  on  the 
score  of  food,  so  long  as  they  could  attribute 
them  to  no  other  cause  than  the  visitations  of 
Providence — but  that  the  ssoment  they  detected 
the  hand  of  government  interfering  with  their 
supply  of  food,  they  became  discontented  and 
riotous — they  attributed  not  a  uortion  of  their 
distress,  but  the  whole  of  it  to  this  caase.   This 
appeared  to  him  a  most  sound  opinion,  and  he 
trusted  that  whatever  change  the  house  might 
determine  upon  in  the  Cora  Laws,  it  never  would 
be  lost  sight  ot     Some  proposed  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  entrusting  the  Privy  Council  with  a 
power  to  suspend  the  duty  when  they  saw  rea- 
son to  do  so.  He  did  not  know  what  the  ppeaeBt 
Privy  Council  might  feel  upon  the  subject,  but 
a  power  more  invidious,  one  more  diAcolt  of 
execution,  without  giving  great  oiTence  to  con- 
flicting interests— one  more  calculated  to  ren- 
der them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  be 
could  hardly  imagine.    Others  recommended  a 
temporary  act  to   be  passed  at  a  period  of 
dearth  $  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
dearth  was  commonly  ascertained  in  October  or 
November,  and  that  Parliament  did  not  nsmlly 
assemble  until  February.     It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  to  call  it  together  for  this  speclaJ 
purpose,  at  an  unusual  and  inconvenient  season, 
besides  affording  food  for  all  that  jealousv  and 
excitement  which  such  a  proceeding  would  ne* 
cessarily  give  rise  to.     Few  would  cofttend, 
that,  under  die  freest  system  of  trade,  no  dearth 
would  ever  occur  $  that  it  would  be  rendered 
less  frequent  was  obvious ;  but  to  guard  against 
it  entirely  was  an  Utopian  speculation,  npon 
which  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  legislate. 
He  must  own  too,  that  the  imposition  of  high 
duties  at  very  low  prices,  which  by  removins 
prejudice,  and  giving  a  feeling  of  security  to 
tbe  agriculturist,  would  so  much  facilitate  « 
melioration  ii^  the  law,  weighed  much  in  his 
mind  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  averages, 
without  which  no  such  provision  could  be  mado. 
The  information  derived  from  these  averagea, 
together  with  the  convenience  the  pnblic  derived 
from  them  in  regulating  rents  and  contracts  of 
various  sorts,  ought  to  induce  the  house  to  pause 
before  they  changed  a  system  which  had  existed 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  which  never,  that  he 
was  aware  of,  had  alTorded  gronnd  for  cono- 
plaint  until  tfiere  was  grafted  upon  itan  Inport 
price,  with  which  it  had  manifestly  no  isse* 
parable  connezion.    He  felt  most  anxious  the 
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koosa  abould  immediately  proceed  to  ainend 
tt  lair  which  contained  principles  so  much 
mi  Tarianca  with  every  part  of  our  policy-7- 
ao  fraught  with  injury  to  the  people  of  this 
conntry — so  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  the  age$  and  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  determination  expressed  by  Govern- 
ment not  to  enter  npon  this  important  subject 
in  the  present  session.  If  ever  there  were  a 
period  when  it  conld  be  discussed  with  less  risk 
of  eiccitement  on  the  public  mind  than  another, 
it  was  the  present.  No  distress  prevailed 
amongst  any  class.  The  interests.,  therefore,  of 
all  parties  might  be  considered  with  that  calm- 
ness and  moderation  so  essential  to  their  being 
tboroagfaly  understood.  Those  among  the  agri- 
caltoralists  Who  admitted  a  change  to  be  de- 
sirable) but  recommended  the  house  to  wait  un- 
til the  moment  of  scarcity  arrived,  surely  took 
an  extraordinary  view  of  their  own  interest. 
Did  they  imagine  that  to  be  a  period,  when  even 
their  fair  claims  would  be  patiently  listened  to  ? 
Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  expect  that  such 
a  feeling  would  go  forth  throughout  the  coun- 
try— that  clamour,  not  reason — deep  rooted 
prejudice,  not  fair  judgment^  would  at  such  a 
season  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  It  was  his  full  belief,  that  if  they  al- 
lowed the  causes  now  in  operation  to  produce 
their  full  effect  before  they  settled  this  great 
question,  the  agriculturists  must  expect  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  relinquish  all  claims, 
even  the  fairest  and  most  legitimate,  to  protec- 
tion and  security. — Many  o&er  points  remained 
to  be  noticed,  but  he  had  already  trespassed  at 
too  great  length  upon  the  time  and  paticuce  of 
tha  bouee,  and  would  conclude  by  moving'*  that 
te  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  faoBSe  to  consider  of  the  Com  Laws.'** 

Mr.  Oooch  said,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
the  hoD.  member  had  made  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  justify  him  in  calling  upon 
the  house  to  accede  to  his  proposition.  In  the 
last  tiz  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
56b.  Sd.  per  quarter,  and  he  would  ask  the 
honse  whether,  considering  all  the  expences  to 
which  the  farmer  was  subject,  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  ftrm  his  land  at  a  lower  price  ?  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  present  system  of 
com  laws,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head, 
worked  well,  and  afforded  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
munerating price.  He  was  not  the  advocate 
of  high  prices,  and  he  considered  that  60s.  per 
onarter  was  a  fair  remuneration  on  wheat,  and 
90s.  on  barley.  He  was  desirous  that  every 
working  man  in  this  country  should  have  an 
adeqaate  recompence  for  his  labour,  and  should 
on  the  Satnrday  night  be  enabled  to  diffuse 
comfort  amongst  his  wife  and  children  (hear, 
hear).  Nothing,  of  course,  conld  be  more  po- 
pular than  the  doctrine  of  cheap  bread.  Once 
raise  the  clamour  about  it,  and  it  would  natu- 
rally run  like  wild  fire  through  the  conntry ; 
but  Jet  the  house  remember  that  the  expences 
to  which  land  was  subject  were  extremely  high, 
much  higher  than  the  hon.  member  had  stated  $ 
there  were  the  costs  of  roads,  bridges,  gaols, 
county  rates,  poor  rates,  and  all  the  rest,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  land.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  sappose  that  the  labouring  classes  suffered 
in  cooaeqveoce  of  high  prices ;  they  derived 

*  TUs  speech  has  been  printed  from  the  re* 
ports  In  the  newspapers,  and  that  published  by 
nidgway  j  London,  1825. 


their  advaatage  whilsf  the  fkrmer  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  liigh  prices.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  the  country  was  more  prosperoaa 
than  at  present,  and  at  no  former  period,  antil 
the  notice  of  the  hon.  member's  motion,  did 
there  prevail  a  more  general  tranquillity ;  be 
therefore  thought  the  hon.  member  had  much 
to  answer  for.  It  was  quite  absurd  to  talk  of 
our  being  able  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  might  as  well  say  that  if  two  horses 
started,  the  one  with  a  feather  on  iti  back,  the 
other  with  twelve  stone,  that  the  chance  would 
be  equal.  Whilst  things  continued  as  they 
were,  such  a  contest  would  be  impossible  ;  but 
only  let  John  Bull  start  fair,  and  he  would 
back  him  ten  to  ode  (hear,  hear).  He  thought 
the  house  should  leave  '*  well  enough  alone,** 
and  should  therefore  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ciirwen  observed,  that  the  agitation  of 
this  question  brought  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agriculturist  in  direct  collision  ;  and  although 
the  country  had  no  security  of  a  supply  from 
abroad,  they  had  a  certainty  that  the  proposed 
alterations  would  throw  much  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation, which  would  lead  to  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences. 

Lord  Oxmantown  said,  that  the  hon.  mover 
seemed  to  place  too  much  dependence  on  tha 
supply  from  foreign  countries.  He  should  be 
slow  in  acceding  to  any  proposition  having  a 
tendency  to  injure  our  hardy  rustic  population* 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Hmkisson  said,  that  he  did  not.  intend  to 
advert  to  the  details  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
with  such  great  labour  and  research  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  should, 
therefore,  only  say  that  he  concurred  with  him 
in  his  general  principle,  that  the  trade  in  com 
ought  to  be  conducted  ^ith  the  same  liberal 
policy  which  was  adopted  with  respect  to  other 
branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but 
he  did  net  think  that  the  present  time  was  the 
most  fit  for  its  introduction.  In  the  outset  he 
wished  it  might  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
it  was  to  the  time  only  that  he  objected.  If  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  go  into 
the  committee,  he  might  have  to  propose  mea- 
sures, differing  not  in  principle,  but  in  degree, 
from  his  hon.  friend's  view  of  the  subject.  His 
opiniiins  on  the  corn  laws  were  not  unknown  to 
the  house  and  country.  They  were  on  record 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1821,  and 
since  then  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from 
them.  There  were  few  gentlemen,  he  believed, 
who  were  once  disposed  to  differ  from  that 
report,  but  would  now  concur  in  its  general 
conclusions;  but  while  they  admitted  these, 
he  would  allow  there  might  still  be  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  degree  of 
making  any  alteration  in  the  laws  as  they  now 
stood.  He  would  assert  that,  with  the  facts 
before  him,  of  corn  being  sold  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  the  Nethedands  at  half  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  purchased  here,  no  man 
would  be  warranted  in  contending  that  the  pre- 
sent corn  laws  could  be  adopted  as  a  perma- 
nent system  (hear,  hear).  We  were  now  in 
the  tenth  year  of  peace,  and  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  price  of  corn  here 
could  not  continue  so  much  above  that  at  which 
it  might  be  procured  at  the  ports  on  the  eonti- 
nent ;  but  if  this  fkct  were  worthy  of  conside- 
ration, there  was  another  which  it  was  also  of 
importance  to  bear  in  mind.  For  forty  yean, 
this  country  allowed  a  f^e  trade  in  corn,  and 
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Ibr  •▼ery  year  of  that  time  we  InpoHed  a 
^atfllty  more  or  lew  from  Ike  continent  That 
im|iortatton  bed  been  diicontintted  tor  the  lait 
six  years,  darin|^  wblcb  we  did  not  receive 
from  abroad  any  addition  to  onr  borne  rapply. 
Tbli  Imerrttption  created  one  of  tbe  greatest 
Aflcalliet  nnder  wblcb  we  were  called  upon 
to  revise  the  present  com  laws  {  ft»r«  tbe  con- 
•eqnenee  of  the  interraption  was,  a  great  ac* 
eomulation  of  cora  In  all  tbe  coontries  from 
wbicb  we  were  In  the  habit  of  importing.  To 
this  was  to  be  added,  that  since  we  bad  ceased 
to  import  com,  oar  harvests  at  borne  bad  been 
more  (ban  nsnaUy  productive  i  and  be  believed 
tbe  same  might  be  said  of  tbe  other  com  conn- 
Cries  of  Europe.  There  was  then  a  great  in- 
crease In  the  stock  of  com  on  hand  in  all  the 
continental  ports  from  which  we  had  asually 
imported,  and  this  was  farther  increased  by 
the  flict  that  Spain  and  Portugal,  imitating  our 
example,  had  latterly  received  less  than  their 
nsnal  supply  from  the  norfbern  ports.  The 
result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  the 
npply  was  at  present  so  much  beyond  the  de- 
mand in  many  of  tbe  European  ports,  that  in 
soose  corn  did  not  prodnce  half,  in  others  not 
one  third,  and  in  others  again  not  one  fourth  of 
tbe  average  prices  of  tbe  last  forty  years,  be- 
Ibre  they  had  ceased  to  export  corn  to  this 
country  (bear,  bear).  Now  it  was  not  travel- 
ling into  any  new  theory  of  political  economy 
to  assert  that  the  average  price  in  those  ports 
Ibr  tbe  last  forty  years,  might  be  taken  as  the 
ibir  price,  which  would  give  some  remunera- 
tloa  to  the  grower,  and  that  any  thing  less  than 
that  would  be  a  loss  to  him.  From  returns 
which  be  bad  seen,  it  appeared  that  the  average 
price  in  Dantxic  for  the  last  forty  years,  be- 
fisie  importation  to  this  country  was  inter- 
rupted, was  45s.  and  a  fraction.  It  must  then 
be  evident  that  any  thing  much  below  that 
price  wottM  be  a  loss  to  the  grower.  It  would 
M  onisir  to  infer  the  real  cost  price,  at  tbe 
present  day,  from  what  the  com  would  fetch  in 
tbe  market.  He  would  ask  tbe  hon.  member 
who  introduced  this  motion — he  would  appeal 
to  tbe  hon.  members  for  Ireland,  and  ask  what 
diibmBce  would  It  not  have  made  to  that 
cosntry  if,  some  years  back,  we  bad  removed 
its  fr«o  trade  in  the  export  of  com  to  Great 
Britain,  and  not  allowed  a  vent  for  its  supera- 
bundant harvests }  Would  any  man  say,  that 
tbe  price  to  which  cora  would  have  fallen  after 
Mcb  Interraption,  should  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  tbe  cost  of  production }  He  was 
sure  no  snch  point  would  be  contended,  and  be 
matatabied  that  neither  could  It  be  contended 
whb  respect  to  tbe  cost  of  growing  the  article 
Ul  those  countries  whose  Import  of  cora  to 
Bagland  had  been  Interrupted.  He  did  not 
any  this  out  of  any  particular  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  tbe  holders  of  foreign  cora  in  foreign 
ports,  but  merely  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  the  bouse,  tMt  when  we  came  to  any  per- 
manent measure  for  regulating  the  importation 
of  cora,  we  should  look  ratl^r  at  tbe  cost  of 
producing  it  in  the  countries  where  It  was  now 
so  cheap,  than  at  the  price  which  It  might  bring 
to  the  grower  after  so  long  an  interruption  of 
bis  exports.  Another  view  of  the  question  was, 
that  some  of  the  counties  from  whicli  we  had 
formeriy  imported  grain,  having  no  other  vent 
for  their  surplus  produce  but  what  our  wants 
under  parthcalar  circumstances  might  create, 
would  discontinue  to  grow  cora,  and  employ 
their  lands  to  some  more  profitable  purpose  s 


and  that  thns  tbe  surplus  In  tbe  market  wwM 
remedy  itselil  Tbb  was  an  important  featnro 
in  tbe  case,  when  they  came  to  look  at  tbe 
question  in  another  light  His  hon.  friend  had 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  several  lettersfrom 
the  continent,  that  this  had  already  been  tbo 
case  in  some  places — that  many  individnalo 
had  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  core,  and 
bad  laid  down  their  lands  under  pasture  for 
large  flocks  of  sheep  %  and  here  he  begged  io 
state  a  circumstance  to  Illustrate  bow  tbe  inter- 
ruption in  any  one  branch  of  trade  tended  to 
affect  most  sensibly  our  general  commercial 
system.  He  alluded  to  the  tax  on  foreign  wool« 
which  be  himself  acknowledged  to  have  sop- 
ported  some  few  years  ago.  Tbe  ccmsequence 
of  that  imposition  was,  to  have  depreased  tbe 
value  of  low  priced  wool  on  the  Continent  by 
excluding  it  from  our  markets,  that  tbe  wool 
growers  of  Silesia,  and  some  parts  of  Ger* 
many,  established  manufactories  for  coarse 
cloths,  and  were  able  to  undersell  us  in  chat 
article,  and  had  In  a  great  degree  excluded  us 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America.  The  removal  of  the  tax  on 
foreign  wool,  however,  remedied  that  evil.  As 
soon  as  it  could  be  issported  here,  it  rose  in 
price  to  tbe  manufacturers  abroad,  from  twenty- 
three  to  thirty-three  florins.  We  were  thns 
enabled  to  compete  with  them,  and  in  a  s!'ort 
time  drove  them  from  their  own  and  the  Aaie- 
rican  market  (hear  hear).  He  mentioned  these 
facu  to  show  the  effects  of  an  accumulation  in 
the  foreirn  market,  and  tbe  dittcnlties  which 
it  threw  In  our  way  at  prosent  in  bringing 
about  anv  effectual  alteration  in  the  cora  lawi. 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact^ 
that  if  we  now  opened  our  ports  to  an  onrr- 
stricted  com  trade,  we  might  Introduce  all  at 
once  the  great  accumulation  in  tbe  foreign 
ports,  and  thus  disgust  the  home  grower  witb 
a  free  trade  In  cora.  That  them  wero  incon- 
veniences  attending  tbe  system  In  whichever 
way  we  treated  it,  be  did  not  deny,  but  tbev 
were  the  necessary  result  of  tbe  system  wbirb 
we  had  adopted  in  1815— of  that  monopoly  to 
which  we  were  in  consequence  exposed,  mad 
wbicb  he  would  show,  before  be  sat  down« 
could  not  afford  a  permanent  advantage  to  any 
party.  The  question,  then,  was,  witb  this  ac- 
comulation  in  tbe  foreign  market,  what  coarse 
ought  we  to  pursue  ?  There  were  various 
ways  of  treating  tbe  sulgect.  Those  who 
thought  that  the  home  grower  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly  up  to  a  certain  price,  and  that  above 
that  there  should  be  a  fkee  trade,  would  intro- 
duce the  same  alternation  of  monopoly  and 
free  trade  to  which  he  had  just  adverted ;  bat 
then  the  question  came— at  what  price  sboald  tbo 
free  trade  begin!  His  hon.  friend  tbe  member  for 
Suffolk  had  in  a  fidr  aad  candid  manner  aaid« 
that  looking  to  the  alteration  of  cireumstaseea 
since  1815,  he  should  consider  tbe  probOitkNi 
of  cora  at  00s.  as  quite  suflkient  to  aflbrd  aa 
fair  a  remunerating  price  to  tbe  British  grower, 
as  80s.  did  in  the  vear  1815.  This  was  a  fUr 
and  honest  admimlon,  that  tbe  time  was  not  far 
disunt  beyond  which  the  present  system  could 
not  be  continued.  One  mode  suggested  would 
thus  be  to  prohibit  importation  as  long  as  corn 
did  not  exceed  60s.  here  i  and  another  was  to 
have  the  ports  constantly  open,  with  such  m 
duty  as  would  afford  a  protection  to  the  Englisli 
farmer.  If,  bowet er,  tbe  reduction  were  mado 
to  00s.,  tbe  whole  of  the  accumulation  of  tbe 
ports  of  tbe  continent  -  woaM  be  thrown  npoa 
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tiie  country.    What  the  effect  of  that  woald  be, 
br  would  not  attempt  to  describe,  though  he  did 
not  partake  of  the  g^eneral  fears  entertained  oi 
the  subject  (bear,  hear).     If  a  permanent  duty 
were  to  be  fixed,  how,  he  would  asli,  were  tbey 
to  deal  with  the  accumulations  on  the  continent  ? 
Were  they  to' be  admitted  at  once,  or  gradually  ? 
These    considerations    showed    the  difficulties 
with  which  the  question  was  surrounded  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  embarrass  it  at  another  period.    The  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  which  pre?ented  an 
attempt  to  alter  the  com  laws,  were  so  forcibly 
alluded  to  in  the  re  port  of  the  comm  .ttee  of  1821 , 
that  he  diould  be  induced  to  trouble  the  house 
with  the  extract.     After  suggesting  the  pro- 
uriety  of  a  trade  in  corn,  open  to  all  nations 
in  the  world,  subject  only  to  a  fair  protecting 
duty,  the  committee  proceeded  to  »*J-~**  >» 
suggesting  this  change  of  system  for  furtfiercon- 
ti&ration,  as  a  possible  improvement  of  the 
corn  laws  at  some  future  time,  the  committee 
are  fully  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  the  present 
moment  for  attempting  such  a  change,  when, 
owing  to  the  general  abundance  of  the  late  har- 
vests in  Europe,  and  to  the  markets  of  this 
country  having  been  shut  against  foreign  com 
for  near  SO  months,  a  great  accumulation  has 
taken  place  in  the  vhip|iing  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  the  warehouses  of  foreign  com  in 
tkis  country  $    and  when  that  accumulation, 
from  want  of  anj  vent,  is  held  at  veiy  low 
prices,  and  might  tend  still  further  to  depress 
tbe  already  overstocked  markets  of  this  coun- 
try. If  allowed  to  be  introduced  at  this  period, 
except  at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  ft  would 
be  inexpedient  to  attempt,  and  moreo'ver  very 
difficult  to  determine.     The  present  market- 
price  of  the  com  thus  accumulated,  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  of  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afforded 
by  the  foreign  grower,  but  the  result  of  a  gene- 
ral glut  of  the  article,  of  a  long  want  of  demand, 
add  of  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  raised,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
now  held  either  in  the  warehouses  of  the  conti- 
Dent  or  of  this  country."      It  was,  therefore, 
evident,  that  tbe  difficulties  which  at  present 
existed  were  fully  contemplated  by  tbe  com- 
mittee four  years  ago.    He  would  now,  how- 
ever,  observe,  that  having*  said  the  present 
f  Ime  was  not  the  most  fit  for  such  an  alteration, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  assert,  that  the  whole  of 
the   difficulty  would  be  reiAoved  by  the  next 
session.    It  was  possible,  that  s<*me  vent  might 
be  obtained  for  the  glut  at  present  in  the  fo- 
rci^    market.     If  it  should  be  absorbed,  it 
would  remove  one  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
tbe  question  ;  If  not,  he  for  one,  looking  at  the 
time  which  the  present  laws  bad  been  In  opera- 
tidD,  and  the  chance  of  having  better  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  next  session,  would  be  pre- 
pared^ when  it  arrived,  to  go  into  the  full  con- 
sideration of  It  with  the  view  of  providing  some 
permanent  measure.     Difficulties  he  was  pre- 
pared to  expect;  but  (hry  were  not  such  as, 
in  his  opinion,  might  not  be  overcome.    Look- 
in|^  back  to  another  great  measure — the  law  for 
rv'^otating  the  currency  of  the  country,  against 
which  insuperable  difficulties  were  supponed  to 
exist — he  remembered  what  had  been  observed 
hy  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring),  that  those 
seeming  difficulties  should  not  deter  the  legis- 
lature from  coming  back  to  tbe  sound  principles 
af  political  economy.    That  great  measure  was 
earried,  and  the  result  had  fully  justified  the 


wisdom  which  dictated  its  ensctmeot  So  hm 
tr  jstpd  It  would  be  found  with  (be  present  qnes* 
tion.  He  should  in  the  next  session  be  prepare 
to  concur  in  sone  measure  which  would  fix  the 
duty  at  a  certain  rate,  to  be  gradually  reduced, 
so  as  that  the  supply  from  foreign  countries 
might  by  degrees  come  to  its  fair  level,  lie 
believeilit  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
in  1821  to  give  to  the  British  farmer  a  monopoly 
of  the  home-market,  for  a  certain  period,  in  or* 
der  to  redeem  die  great  losses  he  had  sustained; 
but,  by  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 
that  period  would  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tended. He  could  not  believe  the  stock  on 
band  at  home  to  be  very  great.  Indeed,  the 
high  orice  at  this  season,  induced  him  to  think 
that  the  supply  was  little  if  any  thing  beyond 
the  demand  ;  and  It  was  not  at  all  Improbable, 
that  before  the  15th  of  August  next,  if  tbe  com 
laws  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present 
state,  we  might  bef<ire  that  period  have  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  markets  pouring  in  their  accumu* 
lations  o  pon  us.  This  was  a  circumstance,  which 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  He  would,  therefore,  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  submitting  a  proposition  to  tlio 
honse,  of  opening  the  stores  here,  and  allowing 
the  bonded  com  to  enter  the  market :  and  after 
the  admission  of  the  hon.member,  that6(K  would 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  farmer,  he  thought 
that  to  this  proposition  there  could  be  no  ob-^ 
jeciion.  He  could  not  look  at  tbe  possibility  . 
of  having  the  ports  thrown  open  on  the  i5th  of 
Aogust  to  the  glut  in  the  foreign  market,  with* 
out  feelings  of  apprehension  as  to  the  conse- 

auences ;  and  If  he  could  so  arrange  as  to  keep 
le  price  below  that  which  would  admit  foreign 
corn,  without  keeping  It  too  low,  be  tbonght' 
he  should  be  performing  great  service  to  tbe. 
country.    Tbe  quantity  of  foreign  corn  at  pre* 
sent  in  bond  in  inis  country,  was  not  so  great 
as  was  Imagined.     It  was  estimated  at  394,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  other  kinds  of  grain.    He  was  sure,  that  if 
any  ||^ent1eman  were  to  object  to  the  admission 
of  this  corn,  which  was  calculated  to  release  a 
capital  that  had  been  so  long  locked  op,  he 
must  take  a  very  different  view  of  this  question 
from  that  which  presented  itself  to  his  mitkfl. 
it  was  not  from  any  feeling  of  regard  to  the . 
owners  of  the  com  that  he  made  this  statemanL 
They  had  speculated  in  the  article,  and  must 
stand  by  the  consequences  of  their  speculation. 
They  might  have  made  a  profit  out  of  it;  as 
things  had  turned  out,  they  had  sustained  a  loss. 
Considering,  therefore,  tho  charges  which  the 
parties  baa  already  paid  upon  this  com,  and 
the  loss  which  tbey  bad  sustained,  not  only  in 
being  deprived  of  all  interest  on  tbe  capital 
which  had  been  locked  up  by  it,  bat  also  in  be* 
ing  deprived  of  the  use  of  that  capital  itself,  be 
was  sure  that  if  they  were  now  allowed  to  sell 
that  com  at  80s.  per  quarter,  they  would  be  losers 
by  such  a  procedure.     The  proposal  which  he 
should  hereafter  make  tt>  the  house  woald  be  this 
— that  the  com  now  in  bond  should  come  out  at 
70s.  per  quarter.    Now  the  averages  at  the  end 
of  March,  before  this  question  began  to  be  agl* 
tated,  were  69s.  per  quarter,  and  before  this 
time  would  have  reached  70s.  per  uoarter,  bad 
it  not  been  for  its  agitation.    He  thought,  that 
when  the  price  of  com  reached  that  sum,  tho 
house   would  not  object  to  the  admiaiioa  of 
bonded  corn  into  the  market,  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  8s.  or  10s.  per  quarter,  especlaliy  as  it 
would  still  leave  the  ownery  of  it  liable  to  %?er7 
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eoBtlderable  loM.  Tbey  would  not  be  hi  liberty 
to  take  it  oat  of  bond  all  at  once ;  but  as  four 
months  muit  elapse  before  the  commencement 
of  tbe  next  harrest,  tbey  wooM  be  at  liberty  to 
take  It  oat  in  foar  qaarterly  portions,  provided 
that  if  the  whole  of  it  were  not  withdrawn  by 
the  15th  of  next  August,  the  owners  of  it  shoald 
be  liable  to  all  the  conifttions  upon  which  it  was 
originally  imported.  He  Ihongfat  that  by  such 
a  system,  the  country  would  be  saved  from  that 
levulsion  which  might  otherwise  take  pflsce, 
shonld  a  large  Importation  of  foreign  com  take 
place  before  the  month  of  August  next  ensuing. 
Aaotfier  advantage  which  would  arise  from  it 
would  be  this-^tlwt  much  of  the  accumulatetf 
com  in  this  country  would  be  disposed  of  before 
the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  corn  laws 
must  come  under  the  revision  of  parliament. 
He  therefore  thought,  that  there  could  be  no  ra- 
Clonal  objection  to  the  details  of  the  measure 
which  he  had  j  ost  mentioned ;  he  shoald  bring  it 
forward  oo  an  early  day,  and  he  trusted,  that  he 
•honid  then  be  able  to  convince  the  house  that  a 
duhr  of  8a.  or  lOs.  per  quarter  would  be  quite 
MfBcient  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  all 

Crties  concevned  in  this  great  qrestion.  -  The 
use  would  not,  he  was  sure,  expect  hfm  to 
enter  upon  the  views  which  government  took  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  upon  this 
•abject.  The  reasons  why  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  highly  impolitic  were  so  o5« 
▼loos,  that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  reca- 
pitulate them.  He  conld  not,  however,  refrain 
from  dls«entlng  from  the  language  which  had 
IkHeo  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gooch),  who 
had  said,  **  The  present  Faw  worked  well ;  and 
whr  not  lot  well  alone  r  Now  he  (Mr.  H.) 
had  always  oaderstood  that  the  gtent  detidera- 
turn  In  this  question  was  to  provide  steadbess 
of  price.  But  how  did  the  present  law  provide 
for  these  ends  ?  By  llmitfaig  the  markets  from 
which  we  drew  oar  supplies— by  destroying  the 
vent  which  we  should  otherwise  have  for  our 
produce  whenever  we  were  blessed  with  a  su- 
perabondant  harvest— and  by  exposing  us  to  an 
alternate  fluctnation  of  high  and  low  prices. 
To  say  of  a  system  which  affected  the  price  of 
labour  and  m  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and 
which  cramped  the  resources  not  only  of  the 
Bsaaafacturer,  but  also  of  tbe  farmer  himself— 
that  it  worked  well,  was  so  completely  refuted 
by  the  report  of  1891,  that  he' was  surprised 
that  any  man  should  be  bold  enough  to  make  it. 
What  did  they  think  of  its  working  well  in  I88S, 
when  com  was  as  low  as  98s.  per  quarter  (hear, 
bsar),  and  when  gentlemen  came  down  to  the 
faoase  nightly  to  tolk  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
and  to  propose  the  most  extraordinary  chanf;ea 
in  the  currency  }  At  the  present  moment  it 
might  work  well ;  but  had  the  country  gentle- 
men  forgotten  their  own  misfortunes,  their  former 
predictions  of  ruin  to*  the  country,— nay,  their 
repeated  requests  that  this  system,  which  now 
worked  so  well,  should  be  instantly  altered 
(hear,  hear)  }  In  two  years,  the  price  of  corn 
had  varied  from  118s.  to  ^s.  per  quarter. — 
Such  a  fluctuation  In  price  deprived  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  of  all  security,  and  convert- 
ed It  into  a  business  of  mere  gambling.  The 
nining  babbies  could  not  produce  more  gamb- 
log  than  that  to  wbkh  such  fluctuations  must 
necessarily  lead.  The  man  who  engaged  in  a 
long  lease,  could  not  at  present  be  aware  of 
tbe  conditions  opon  which  he  was  taking  it,  or 
of  tile  results  which  It  might  produce  upon  his 
tkauly  arnuigoacats.    This  was  not  the  onl  v  in- 


convenience of  the  systen.  Look  tt  Ike  iHm* 
tlon  In  which  we  were  placed,  when  a  bad  har- 
vest made  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  tbe  foreign 
market.  Tbe  price  of'  com  Immediately  ad* 
vanced  there :  the  (breign  Government,  aeeioi^ 
oar  demand  for  it,  laid  a  tex  upon  the  article : 
Ifah  fkrther  increased  the  price — but  be  would 
parsae  the  description  oo  further.  To  assert 
that  this  was  **  working  wetl"  was  too  gross  a 
fallacy  to  be  entertained  for  a  single  momeat. 
An  assertioa  had  been  made,  that  if  the  pricea 
did  floctuate  excessive W,  they  still  produced  a 
fhir  average  price.  A  nlr  average  price  I  Ho 
wondered  what  this  phrase  meant,  when  appli- 
ed to  the  provisions  of  the  people.  He  should 
like  to  know  how  any  gentleman,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  eat  a  good  dinner  everv  day,  woald 
Hke  to  be  kept  one  week  without  food,  and  to 
be  supplied  the  next  with  twice  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Would  he  feel  satisfled  at  beinf  told 
that  he  had  got  a  flur  average  qoantlty  of  pro- 
visions for  each  day  in  the  two  weeks  (hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh)  ?  He  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  be  satisfied — that  he  would  find 
Mch  an  averaging  system  to  be  neither  whole- 
some to  his  constitution  nor  pleasant  to  his 
stomach  (hear,  hear).  But  it  was  said  that  to 
withdraw  our  protection  from  the  manolhctofet 
of  the  coQntry,  and  to  cooUnae  Jt  to  the  com, 
was  acting  upon  an  erroneous  system.  He  de- 
nied this  position  enthrely,  and  contended,  that 
reasoning  fh)m  analog  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent must  necessarily  lead  to  an  erroneoos  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  phice  we  could  manufac- 
tare  cheaper  than  everv  other  country;  bat 
every  other  country  could  grow  com  cheaper 
than  we  could.  In  the  next,  although  io  1773 
the  duty  on  cotton  had  been  reduced  10  per 
cent,  we  still  exported  90  millions  of  cottons 
annually.  But  did  we  export  90  bushels  of 
com  ?  Then  there  was  no  accamuiation  of  cot- 
tons on  the  continent,  but  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  com.  When  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  cotton,  the  manufacturer  ooafd 
contract  his  supply  i  but  could  a  similar  me»- 
sure  be  adopted  by  the  agriculturist,  when  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  com  ?  Beside  these  con- 
siderations, there  were  several  olhers,  applying 
to  agriculture,  and  not  to  manufactures,  which 
were  sufficient  to  convince  any  impartial  man 
that  the  argumeat  founded  upon  this  analogy 
was  any  thing  but  logical  (bear,  hear).  He  was 
not  one  of  rhose  who  wished  to  ran  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  constitution  by  lessening  the 
rank  which  the  landed  interest  held  In  the 
country.  To  be  admitted  into  that  class,  ought 
to  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  who  by  his  In- 
dustry and  his  talents  had  acquired  a  fortnne 
for  his  fhmily.  He  was  quite  willing,  seetiig 
that  the  rents  had  already  adjusted  tlMsmselvos 
to  the  alteration  In  the  currency,  and  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  to  give  any* 
protection  to  the  landed  interest,  which  woald 
obviate  (he  necessity  of  any  reduction  in  the 
relative  situation  which  it  now  held  with  regard* 
to  the  rest  of  the  community,  8(111  i|  waa  quite 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  limit  at  wnich 
foreign  com  must  be  admitted  into  the  coantr|r. 
The  difficulty— and  It  was  one  which  required 
all  the  attentioo  of  Government — ^was  to  see  at 
what  point  the  price  of  Jaboor  was  likeW  to 
produce  such  a  dimioutton  of  profit  and  of  ca- 
pital 4o  the  manufacturer  as  to  compel  him  to 
seek  protection  in  a  foreign  stete.  Capital  and 
skill  could  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  thia 
country— they  were  certain  to  emigrate  if  they 
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to 
J  U  w«»<lh«Mfefe  <bft  duiy  of  Uw  houM  to 
watch  tlie  effect  of  tlie  prica  of  laboar  on  the 
advoBtAget  wo  atpretent  poMMied;  and  if 
,fontleiBOB  rcllccted  that  it  was  to  the  capital 
aad  aJLili  which  our  mamifactMrert  poBsesied 
that  the  agricnitval  intefoit  owed  its  preieot 
'proiperity,  they  would  tee  that  if  their  capital 
.aad  ahill  wom.  reooved  froM  ai,  the  africultu- 
.iwts  &a  the  Ion;  raa  mast  he  the  freatett  aaf- 
feren.    At  thi«  momeat  Aiaerioa,  which  pro- 
.  carod  the  raw  naterial  noro  eattiljr  than  we  did, 
iiQfactarfag  cotUmt  lo  eheaplj  as  to  be 
oar  cotUMM  out  of  the  market    At  thi« 
cotton  goods  wore  lon  thrk 
passage  to  diferent  ports  iii  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  selling  there  at  a  price  at  which  we 
could  not  afford  to  fornish  theou    If  capital 
had' not  a  fair  remuneration  here,  it  would  seek 
.for  it  in  America.    To  gi?e  it  a  Aiir  remunera- 
lioB,  the  price  of  labour  muut  be  kept  down  to 
a  certain  point    An  hoa.  meml»er  had  stated, 
and  aiaioit  ae  if  it  had  bften  a  reproach'  to  them, 
that  the  workaien  of  Ijondon  had  roast  beef  and 
piaa»*puddaig  OB  Saturday,  Sunday »  Monday, 
.•and  Tttesday.    He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
tbey  had  it  not,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  they 
w«re  aceustonaUd  to  wash  such  dainties  down 
hyiarge  draughts  of  the  ancient  aad  constita- 
tloaal  boTorage,  beer.    Now  he  would  wish  the 
Imi.  BMmher  the  next  time  that  he  presided  at 
the  Farmers*  Ciah«  to  ask  the  members  of  it, 
whence  came  the  roaat  beef,  the  plum-pnddiag, 
and  the  beer,  on.  which  the  workmen  banquet- 
ed, jmd  what  woald  he  the  condition  of  those 
who  produced  these  articies,  if  the  workmen 
«eald  not  procure  ssoney  to  porcluwe  them  ? 
Agriculture  could  not  iourisfa,  unless  all  other 
ciaasea  In  iho  country  were  in  prosperity.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  could  oot  be  sustained 
here,  if  they  met  with  greater  advantages  in 
other  countries.    The  profits  now  derived  from 
them  were  snmller  tlmu  tbey  had  been  at  any 
former  period  |  and  aay  thing  Which  tended  to 
iaccoaaa  them  woald  be  productive  of  great  bc- 
neflt     He  meniioned    this   circumstance   to 
prova,  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  enter  at  a 
latufo  time  upon  the  revision  of  the  com  laws  t 
Ihoagh  bo  maintained,  as  he  had  before  done, 
that  the  present  was  not  the  moment  for  com- 
mencing it    Yf.e  had  done  a  great  deal  already 
to  ptomoto  the  freedom  of  tiade  i  but  every 
thisjg  conld  not  be  done  at  once.    We  had  al- 
lowoid  the  importation  of  wool,  of  iron,  and  of 
various- articles  which  had  fonnerly  been  pro- 
Mhited  I  and  the  elTect  of  that  measure  had  been 
to  produce  a  laige  importation  of  the  prohibited 
articles.     Some  difficulty  might  arise,  if  we 
proceeded  too  far  in  such  a  system  $  and  it  was 
therdbre  pradent  to  wait  awhile  where  we  now 
to  see  whether  such   difficulty   would 
i{ .  and  if  it  did  arise,  how  it  was  to  be 
obviatod.     There   were .  other   considoratibns 
which   deserved    the   notice   of  Government 
We  knew  that  several  foreign  countries  were 
in  some  distrvm,  owing   to  our  exclusion  of 
their  com,  aad  that  they  bad,  in  revenge,  shut 
uut  oar  maaofactures.    It  might  be  worth  while 
to  coBsidar,  wheihsr  we  did  not  hold  in  our  hands 
at  present  the  keys  of  solving  this  diticulty'— 
wlietlmr,  to  those  who  excluded  our  colonial 
prodoce  and  our  manufactures,  we  had  not  a 
light  ti  sav,  '*  Wo  will  not  admit  you  fo  the  be- 
aedt  of  a  free  tmde  in  com,  unlcm  you  will  at 
the  same  time  admit  the  free  introduction  of  our 
mmiBfbctBro  }"    Tliit  was  one  of  the  principal 


why-he  thought  that  this  qMstlon  might 
•be  permitted  to  stand  over  to  a  more  convenient 
period.  Ho  was  aware  of  the  responsibility 
which  VMM  inourred  by  miniiten  in  general,  and 
by  himself  in  particular,  in  recommending  to 
parliaomnt  not  to  legislate  on  this  subject  at 
present.  Circambtances  might  arise  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  thought,  which,  by  their  ef- 
fects and  coBsequonces,  might  induce  him  to 
regret  that  be  had  offerei  sach  a  recommenda* 
tion  to  it  The  risks  ariainpoui  of  such  circum- 
staaces  were  not,  however,  faults  of  his  creation, 
bat  faults  of  the  existiag  systca^  He  was  aot 
shotting  his  eyes  against  them,  bat  was  judging 
fnom  eU.  the  circaamtaaces  of  the  case,  when  ho 
said  that  at  preseat  he  thought  it  right  to  post- 
poBo  the  discassion  of  the  com  laws  to  another 
session.  He  complained  of  the  excemlve  sp%* 
eolation  which  was  now  going  forward,  not 
only  in  shares  aad  companies,  but  also  la  foreign 
merchandiie.  Such  speculation  was  the  oflT- 
spring  of  unnatural  excitomeut;  and  in  the  body 
mercantile,  as  well  as  in  the  body  physical, 
such  excitomeut  was  generally  followed  by  de- 
premioo  and  exbaustioo.  He  called  upon  those 
who  to  a  certain  degree  were  the  controllers  of 
the  currency,  to  watch  with  care  aad  diligence 
over  the  foreign  exchanges  i  and  implored  the 
country  banks  not  to  lend  ibelr  money  to  the  en- 
couragement of  erode  and  hasty  speculations. 
One  of  bis  great  reasons  for  not  letting  the  com 
laws  loose  at  present,  was  the  excessive  specu- 
lation which  was  now  so  prevalent.  It  had  al- 
ready deranged  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  ho 
wished  not  to  derange  them  further  by  opening 
the  door  to  similar  speculation  In  foreign  com 
(cheering). 

Mr.  Baring  agreed  with  the  rt.  hon.  geat.  ai 
to  the.  dangers  which  were  to  he  apprehended 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  price  of 
food  in  this  country  and  its  price  elsewhere  { 
but  he  drew  from  the  existoace  of  those  dangers 
a  very  dilTereat  conclusion  from  that  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  drawn  by  the  rt  hon.  gent 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  look  at  the  cons^ 
quences  likely  to  arise  from  that  disproportion 
at  a  time  whea  we  could  do  so  with  coolnem, 
and  without  alarm.     He  confessed,  that  after 
the  speech  of  the  rt.  boa.  gent,  he  was  Utterly 
at  a  loks  to  know  what  were  the  intentions  of 
Government  for  the  next  year,  or  what  ideas  it 
wished  to  excite  regarding  them  in  the  country. 
If  such  were  the  uncertainty  prevailing  among 
members  who  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  rt 
hon.  gent,  what  would  be  the  uncertainty  pre« 
vailing  to-morrow  amongst  those  who  had  not 
beard  it,  and  who  would  only  be  acqaaloted 
wiih  it  through  the  medium  of  others  ?    If  any 
hon.  member  were  asked  by  bis  constituents,  to 
toll  ihem  what  the  intentions  of  Government 
were  on  this  subjecti  could  he  answer  the  ones* 
tion  }    He  admitted,  that  the  agricultuml  mta* 
rest  of  the  country  was  entitled  to  protectioB 
from  parliament,  from  having  eiyoyed  it  so  longw 
But  the  indulgence  ought  to  be  limited  by  tha 
prosperity  of  the  country*  for  if  its  industry 
could  not  bear  the  monopoly  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, the  Bianufoctnreri  must  be  distressed,  and 
their  distrom  would  revert  with  tenfold  force 
upon  the  agriculturists.     If  It  were  true,  at 
be  believed  it  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ena* 
land  paid  twice  as  much  as  those  of  France  for 
tbejr  food,  he  should  like  to  know  what  it  was 
that  enabled  them  to  support  that  additional  ex- 
pense?   Was  it  not  their  artificial  indusltyl 
As  aooB  as  that  was  stopped,  milliooa  of  pan* 
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pen  woald  W  ttrown  apon  te  covitiy,  and 
the  land  would  be  bordened  for  their  sabsis- 
tence.  Distrest  might  Hdl  npoa  tlie  manufac- 
tareri  at  lint,  but  H  was  certam  sot  to  be  loaf 
in  pressing  on  tlie  itepi  of  tbe  agricultaritt. 
Still  deBirous  as  he  was  of  givinf  ai^qoate  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer,  he  was  not  willing 
to  withdraw  it  hastily  from  the  ogriculturisl. 
He  conceived  that  such  a  change  would  be 
prfgnant  with  danger  to  the  landed  interests, 
and  iherefore  he  deprecated  it.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  an  importation  price,  he  rather 
thought  with  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Gooch)  that 
about  GOs.  per  quarter  would  be  the  mark.  He 
concluded  by  urging  the  house  to  investigate  the 
subject  without  forther  delay. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  between  Col. 
W^ody  Lord  AdlhoTp^  ^Ir.  8.  fVortUyt  Mr. 
WodekMue^  Mr.  Caleraft^  and  othen, 

Tbe  CJuuueUor  of  the  ExdUfmer  insisted  that 
had  the  Government  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
com  laws  on  the  present  tewion,  they  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  pro- 
bable operation  upon  other  matters  connected 
with  tbe  aA'ain  of  the  country,  have  been  dis- 
abled from  introducing  and  perfecting  those 
other  measures  which  were  universally  acknow- 
Irdged  to  be  of  the  most  beneficial  tendency  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  This  was,  he  thought, 
an  ansner  to  that  branch  of  the  argument.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the 
corn  bill  of  1810  which  he  had  opposed  in  1815. 
The  reasons  were,  that  the  inter veoing  yean  had 
produced  results  upon  which  no  wisdom  could 
have  calculated  $  and  he  had  discovered,  with 
many  othen,  that  the  course  of  events  was  be- 
yond parliamentary  control.  He  had,  then,  no 
difficu  Ity  in  retnctnig  opinions  which  experience 
proved  to  have  been  founded  in  error.  He 
could  not  allow  that  government  was  now  to 
blame,  or  that  it  was  bound  to  take  tMs  question 
npt  because  against  its  inclination  it  had  been 
brought  into  discumion. 

Tho  house  divided.— For  the  motion,  47 1 
Against  it,  187  {  Majority,  Ua 

Friday,  Apmil  S9. — Mr.  Hwm  presented  a 
petition  from  a  district  in  tbe  county  of  Devon, 
complaining  of  the  enormous  prices  of  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds,  and  expresring  a  hope  that 
ihe  duties  on  grain  would  be  reduced  to  some 
such  standard  ai  would  better  enable  the  work- 
ing classes  to  afford  their  labour  at  Ihe  present 
lowered  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Maberfy  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  honse'to  a  subject  which  he  thought  had  not 
iret  been  suiEciently  attended  to  by  the  house, 
but  which  was  strongly  suggested  by  the  peti- 
tion. Ministen  had  lately  adopted  a  variety  of 
regulations  relative  to  the  encouragement  of 
our  commerce  and  free  trade  in  our  manufac- 
tures. The  result  of  alltbose  arrangements  would 
be,  to  let  in  the  labour  of  the  continent  to  com- 

{>ete  with  our  labour.  But  bow  could  cheap 
abour  be  long  subsisted  in  England,  while  the 
prices  of  food  were  so  excessive  as  theynow 
were  ?  Qow  was  it  possible  that  our  manufac- 
tures should  long  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
manufactures  supplied  by  tbe  cheaper  labour  of 
the  continent,  while  the  high  duties  Ota  imported 
corn  were  kept  up  at  their  present  standard  ? 
Ministen  should  have  paused  before  they  ven- 
tured  upon  adopting  such  regulations  in  respect 
of  our  trade  and  manufisctuns^  they  should 
have  considered  the  com  laws  in  the  tint  place, 
and  should  now  consider  them,  before  they  took 
any  other  steps  in  regard  to  our  commerce.    If 


lUs  cowieireiv  not  immediately'adopttfd,  fooM 
very  considerable  evil  would  be  sure  to  follow 
upon  its  neglect.  The  manufocturing  gentle- 
men would  soon  discover  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  not  to  be  in  so  llooriahingastate  as 
thry  now  were.  We  relied  mainly  on  our  dull) 
indeed ;  for  as  to  asanual  labour,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  that  we  should  be  undersold.  Bat  he 
would  entreat  gentlemen  not  to  rely  too  la»- 
pllcltly  even  on  our  skill,  for  America  pos- 
sessed that  quality  too  |  and  it  was  only  on  the 
preceding  night  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself  had  informed  the  house,  that 
America  could  compete  with  our  skill  in  the 
cotton  mannfsclure.  This  subject  was  alto- 
gether of  the  most  serions  import. 

Bonded  Corn. — Casuuia  Corn* 

MoH i>AT.  Mat  9.— ^n  the  motion  that  tbe 
house  should  resolte  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  acts, relating  to  the  Importation  of  com, 

Mr.  Cvrwen  trusted  timt  the  rt.  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  in  proposing  to  the  house  any 
measure  on  this  subject,  would  stale,  upon  some 
satisfactory  grounds,  that  a  vrant  of  com  was 
likely  to  be  experienced ;  as  tlmt  could  akme, 
in  his  (Mr.  C.*s)  opinion,  justify  an  alteration 
in  the  present  system.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
any  regulation  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  averages  from  rising  too  high, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  pountry  ;  but  he  re^ 
peated,  that  In  order  to  justify  any  alteration, 
it  ought  to  be  made  out  that  the  home  supply 
was  not,  or  was  likely  not  to  be,  eqaal  to  tbe 
necessary  consnmptlcm. 

Mr.  Cta-teis  said,  it  was  the  general  opfailon 
here  and  in  Ireland,  that  the  produce  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country 
in  tbe  present  year.  To  propose  any  alteratiou 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
present  prices  of  com  would,  he  thought,  under 
such  cireumstances,  be  a  breach  of  foitfi  with 
the  farmers. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com. 
mittee, 

Mr.  Huskis$«n  wished  only  to  bring  before 
the  conbideratlon  of  the  house,  the  law  reiatfaig 
to  foreign  com  as  it  now  stood,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  that  law,  in  order  that  they  might 
both  be  distinctly  understood.  They  were, 
then,  simply  these.. — In  the  year  1815,  an  act 
was  pasned  by  which  all  foreign  cora  was  pro- 
hibited from  being  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  whenever  the  average  price 
should  be  under  80s.  per  quarter.  A  subse- 
quent act  of  1688  left  the  last  act  unaltered, 
but  it  prorided  that  foreign  com  should  he  ad- 
mitted when  English  cora  had  reached  7<hi.  per 
quarter,  upon  payment  of  17s.  per  quarter. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, with  regard  to  this  description  of  cora.  It 
had  occurred  to  him,  and  also  to  othen  who 
had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  under 
tbe  present  circumstances,  looking  to  the  high 
prices  which  corn  hud  reached,  and  to  the  de- 
terioration which  the  cora  now  in  the  ware- 
houses and  under  hand  was  likely  to  safer, 
It  was  desirable  that  some  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  the  admission  of  that  cora  for  home 
consumption,  until  the  supply  which  the  next 
harvest  would  afford  should  be  available.  This 
view  was  taken,  not  for  the  benefit  af  the 
holders,  but  for  that  of  the  public.  No  other 
consideration  could  have  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  recommend  a  departure  from  the  pio- 
I  sent  regulaiions  which  affected  this  branch  of 
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iree.  Now»  with  ratpect  to  tlw  flieti,  he 
hegged  to  remiiid  the  hoaie  that  three  weeks 
«.i^  the  price  of  English  com  was  69s.  per 
quarter.  Since  that  period  the  price  had  heen 
l^radoally  risin§^.  Hence  he  bad  aright  to  a»- 
aunie  that  the  former  low  prices  were  the  con- 
seqaeuces  of  an  unnatural  stagnation,  and  tliat 
the  rise  had  taken  place  owing  to  the  time  of 
^ear  and  the  belief  that  no  alteration  was  to  be 
made  in  tlie  eiisting  laws,  at  least  during  the 
present  year.  IVith  respect  to  the  bonded  com, 
the  liolders  might  now  bring  it  into  the  market 
when  the  average  price  was  70b.  on  payment  of 
17s.  But  those  persons,  under  the  expectation 
that 'prices  mast  rise,  would  perhaps  abstain 
from  sending  in  their  com,  because  as  they 
knew  that  they  could  always  bring  it  in  at  70s., 
«n  payment  of  the  duty,  they  would  believe 
that  they  might  as  advantageously  release  it  at 
80s.  on  payment  of  no  duty  at  all.  The  object 
of  the  pre^nt  regulation  was.  therefore,  to  in- 
duce the  holders  to  bring  the  com  into  consump- 
tion before  the  15th  of  August  next,  He  had 
been  induced  to  fix  the  duty  at  lOs.,  believing 
that  amount  would  be  sufficient  at  once  to  se- 
cure the  pnblic,  and  to  induce  the  holders  to 
bring  their  com  into  consumption ;  hut  he  had 
heai^  that  even  with  this  duty,  the  holders 
would  prefer  to  keep  back  their  com  until  after 
the  15th  of  August,  in  the  hope  that  the  average 
price  would  then  liave  reached  60s.  If,  in  the 
course  of  (hb  discussion,  the  10s.  per  quarter 
should  be  thought  too  high,  and  that  it  would 
defeat  its  object,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  lower 
it,  for  it  was  not  a  question  of  high  or  low  duty, 
but  of  what  regulation  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  adopt  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  the  consumer.  His  proposition  would  be 
thb — that  the  holder  should  have  the  option  of 
bringing  out  his  stock  in  portions  of  one-third  at 
a  time.  There  would  be  a  space  of  three 
months  between  the  passing  of  the  bill  and  the 
15th  of  August,  when  its  provisions  were 
to  terminate.  During  this  period  the  com 
now  in  the  wareliouse  was  to  be  admitted  upon 
payment  of  a  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter,  after 
which  the  present  regulations  were  again  to 
come  into  force.  The  committee  would  there- 
fore see  that  this  measure,  besides  the  objects 
he  had  mentioned,  would  accomplish  that  of 
preventing  com  from  reaching  too  high  a  price. 
The  quantity  of  com  now  in  the  warehouses,  in- 
cluding a  small  quantity  of  barley  and  Canada 
com,  was  about  400,0d0  quarters.  The  efi'ect 
of  its  introduction  must  depend  chietly  upon  the 
supply  at  present  in  the  country.  In  the  vear 
1890,  the  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantitvof 
oats  had  depremed  the  markett  very  materially  | 
and  in  the  last  year  the  same  circumstance  hiad 
pioduced  no  such  eifect.  From  the  state  of  the 
markets  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  London,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  the  prices  of  com.  He  was 
tlttrefore  entitled  to  contend  tiiat  this  introduce 
tioB  ought  not  to  be  complained  of  by  the 
holders.  Part  of  the  wheat  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  measure  to  release  had  been  in 
bond  six  years.  Some  of  it  had  arrived  here 
jnst  at  the  period  when  the  ports  were  closed  in 
1819,  and  other  parts  had  been  actually  shipped 
at  that  period,  and  had  been  kept  back  by  con- 
trary winds,  until  after  the  passing  of  the  act  in 
that  year.  It  was,  however,  wholly  impracti- 
cable npoo  such  a  question  to  enter  into  a  con- 
iSderation  of  the  interests  of  any  individuals. 
The  regnlation  was  proposed  solely  jipon  pnblic 


grounds,  and  however  It  might  serve  hereafter 
to  point  out  any  alteration  in  the  com  laws  ge- 
nerally, it  was  intended  now  to  apply  solely 
to  the  com  under  bond.  The  other  resolution 
which  he  had  to  submit  was  relative  to  Cana.ia 
com,  of  i^hich  there  was  now  in  this  country 
ahout  20,000  quarters.  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  to  legislate  upon  that  quantity,  since 
it  would  be  liberated  by  the  operation  of  law* 
at  678.  per  quarter.  He  should,  boa  ever,  pro- 
pose immediately  to  set  Cmiada  wheat  free, 
upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5^.  per  quarter. 
The  freight  conld  not  be  less  than  14  or  16s. 
per  quarter,  and  this  would,  probably,  be  quite 
a  sufficient  protection.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing resolutions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
positions he  had  submitted. 

Mr.  Baring  concurred  in  the  proposition  be- 
fora  the  house,  and  believed  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable and  wise  measure  to  let  in  this  foreign 
com.  He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit 
the  period  to  the  15th  of  August,  because  the 
holders  might  not  be  disposed  to  bring  in  their 
com  until  the  last  moment.  He  should  rather 
it  were  restricted  to  a  month  or  six  w^ks  at 
farthest,  which  would  be  quite  long  enough  for 
all  useful  purposes,  and  would  prevent  the  spe- 
culations which  the  nearer  prospect  of  the  har- 
vest might  give  rise  to. 

Mr.  Benett  contended,  that  the  admission 
duty  on  the  bonded  com  ought  not  to  be  lets  than 
17s.  a  quarter.  Say  only  that  corn  was  im- 
ported at  S9s.,  the  duty  of  17s.,  making  498. 
would  still  be  a  bounty  upon  bringing  it  into 
the  market  To  let  the  bonded  com  in  at  10*. 
duty,  would  be  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  importere 
of  140,000L,  which  might  much  better  be  added 
to  the  ra venue  for  &  year.  Such  a  course 
would  amount  to  little  less  than  a  breach  of  the 
understanding  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  home  grower. 

Mr.  JL.  Fitter  believed  that  the  letting  in  th« 
bonded  com  at  that  moment,  at  imy,  and  at 
whatever  duty,  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
grower.  If  once  the  ports  were  opened,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  case  if  this  measure  did 
not  pass,  the  whole  six  yeare*  accumulation  of 
wheat  which  was  now  lying  In  the  ports  of 
Prussia  and  Poland -would  be  poured  in  upon 
us,  and  give  a  shock  to  the  landed  interest 
which  it  would  be  yi^ars  in  recovering.  The 
com  to  which  he  alluded  was  now  selling  on  the 
continent  for  90s.  a  quarter  |  freight  and  in- 
surance included,  it  could  be  imported  at  988.  s 
that  was  the  evil  that  the  agricultural  classes 
roally  had  to  fear.  The  hon.  gent,  sat  down  by 
stating  that  he  was  in  favour  of  letting  in  the 
bonded  flour,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  but  at  a 
duty  of  4s.  per  cwt,  instead  of  9s.  9d.,  which 
he  did  not  think  sufficient. 

Gen.  Oatcojfiu  supported  the  admission  of  the 
bonded  com,  and  contended  that  It  was  an  aid 
given  to  the  land-owners,  rather  than  any  be- 
nefit to  the  public.  He  was  of  ophiion  that, 
even  at  10s.  duty,  the  com  let  in  would  not  be 
brought  to  market,  but  kept  to  take  the  chance 
of  h^gh^r  prices.  He  thereforo  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  admission  duty  should  be 
8s.  only. 

Mr.  Sjfktt  said,  that  it  had  never  been  In- 
tended that  the  revenue  should  derive  any  gain 
from  the  duty  on  com ;  and  the  measure  pro- 
posed was  only  one  of  jtistice,  and  of  tardy 
jUKtice,  to  the  importers. 

Mr.  Aid.  I%9mpt9n  ^oght  that  there  was 
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IfiOOfiOOU  of  capital  locked  up  la  Ibe  bonaed 
corn,  which  GovemmeDt  was  oonad  to  aet  at 
liberty  the  momcot  it  coald  be  done  with  safety. 
He  should  mova,  as  a  farther  ameBdmeiit,  that 
the  admissioo  duty  should  be  5s.  instead  of 
Vs. 

Col.  Wood  was  opposed  lo  the  resolution 
because  he  deprecated  any  thing  that  looked 
like  breakini:  in  upon  the  com  laws.  He  had 
no  fear  of  any  advance  which  would  be  iiQuri- 
ous  to  any  party* 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Excktquv  was  in  favour 
of  bringing  the  bonded  com  out  at  once,  and 
thought  tliat  the  sense  of  the  house  was  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  rt.  hon. 
friend.  He  would  not  support  the  resolution 
before  the  committee,  if  he  thought  it  vrould 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bonded  cora  out 
of  the  market,  but  he  did  not  believe  it  would 
have  that  effect.  He  could  assure  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  did  not  recommend  the  lOs, 
duty  in  preference  to  the  lower  sum,  for  the 
miserable  addition  which  it  might  make  to  the 
revenue,  but  for  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said,  he  would  admit  that  tha 
British  farmer  bad  a  right  to  c^xpecta  protect- 
ing duty  equal  ta  the  tithes,  poor  rates,  and 
thote  other  Imposts  which  pressed  peculiarly 
upon  him ;  but  beyond  this  the  house  ought  not 
to  go. 

Mr.  Monck  understood  the  high  duties  to  be 
sought  for  for  the  protection  of  the  country  gen- 
tleman, because^  as  the  house  was  informed, 
tbev  were  men  who  lived  on  their  estates, 
ana  spent  their  money  in  the  country  i  and 
they  were  also  most  valuable  to  the  state  by 
acting  as  unpaid  magistrates.  Truly,  all  these 
were  most  important  services,  but  he  did  not 
see  that  they  were  altogether  unrequited. 
From  the  calculations  which  had  been  made, 
it  appeared  that  the  effect  of  the  present  com 
laws  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
vrbeat  to  70s.,  and  that  without  them  it  would 
not  exceed  56s.  Now,  taking  our  consumption  at 
14  millions  of  quarters,  as  was  contended  by 
come  hon.  members,  here  was  a  duty  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  14  millions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  countnr  gentlemen.  lie 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  their  services  were 
overpaid;  but  after  this,  he  hoped  no  man 
would  assert  that  they  were  wholly  unpaid 
(hear,  hear).  He  should  support  the  original 
resolution. 

Mr.  Weitem  said,  that  if  he  concurred  in  the 
roposition  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the  terms  of 
he  original  resolution.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  would  observe,  that  on 
the  whole  the  consequences  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Had  it  occurred,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, that  the  price  would  never  be  under 
SOs.,  if  ever  the  cora  bill  passed  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, had  not  that  price  been  lower  since  than 
it  bad  been  for  some  years  before?  He  did 
not  thiuk  those  laws  had  been  fairly  dealt  with. 
Hon.  members  had  talked  of  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price;  but  it  should  be  recollec;ted, 
that  the  high  price  of  112s.  occurred  while  a 
free  trade  existed,  and  that  the  low  price  of 
98s.  was  under  the  protecting  duty. 

Mr.  Huikiiton  denied  that  the  country  was 
satisfied  with  the  cora  laws  as  they  now  stood. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was,  he  contended,  a 
very  general  wish  for  their  repeal. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  canied  without 
a  division.  , 

On  the  motion  that  all  restrictive  dutiei  now 
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in  force  «■  (be  kiportfetfaa  ef  cora 
North  Aflserican  cokmles  ahoald  ccaaa, 
there  should  ba  impoeed  in  Beu  thereof  a  dw^ 
of  5s.  per  quarter  on  all  wheat -imported 
those  colonies, 

Mr.  L.  Fooior  eenteoded,  that  witboet 
tigatioa,  we  had  no  data  on  which  to 
whether  5s.  duty  was  the  praper  sua  at  whidi 
importation  froas  Canada  should  take  fimce* 
That  investigation  had  not  talien  place  «  and  if 
in  the  absence  of  It  hon.  members  were  pre- 
pared to  say  that  5s.  should  be  the  duty  «c 
which  cora  shonld  be  imported  from  Caeadsi 
he  did  not  see  what  shonld  hinder  theaa  fire« 
going  at  once  Into  the  whole  qneslion,  and  de  • 
ciding  what  shonld  be  the  duty  at  which  we 
might  import  it  from  Dantaic.  The  priee  ef 
wheat  at  present  in  Canada,  they  were  told,  wan 
SSs,}  the  expense  of  its  transit  across  Ike  Au 
lantic  was  its,  per  quarter,  and  the  proposed 
duty  5s.  which  would  make  the  quarter  here 
55s. ;  but  what  proof  bad  they  that  38a..  was 
the  average  price  in  Canada  ?  It  might  be 
much  leas  lor  any  thing  the  hoasf  knew  at  pre- 
aent  on  the  sulyect.  The  hon.  member  then  e»> 
tered  into  a  statonient  of  the  prices  of  com  m 
Amsterdam  for  the  last  five  years,  which  showed 
that  the  average  price  in  the  whole  of  these 
years  was  not  more  than  S2s.  7d.  i  and  he  coe- 
tended  that  it  could  be  imported  at  the  aaaw 
rate  into  this  country.  Under  these  cirrem 
stances,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  le 
alter  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  introdaciiaQ 
of  foreign  com.  We  had  tried  the  extremes  off 
prices.  We  had  cora  at  a  high  price,  and  we 
saw  tae  good  effecuof  it  operate  en  the  mean 
facturer,  who  got  a  proportioaately  good  price 
for  the  article  of  hb  trade.  We  had  afterwards 
very  cheap  corn,  and  the  manofisctarera  had  ttm 
deal  only  with  bankrupt  customers.  He  ceo* 
curred  in  the  observation  made  by  an  boa. 
friend  on  a  former  evening,  that  66s.  or  60s. 
might  be  a  fair  remunerating  price,  but  he  did 
not  tbink  that,  without  some  investigation,  the 
market  ought  to  be  opened  permanesUy  ta 
Canada  cora  at  55s. 

The  Ckamcellor  4ffihe  BJtokoqmer  said,  that  ku 
hon.  friend  could  not  see  why  Canada  sboaM 
be  excepted  trom  the  general  rule  with  reapect 
to  the  importatiod  of  foreign  com.  Did  bis 
hon.  friend  consider  that  Canada  waa  aoe  ef 
our  colonies — that  its  inhabitants  were  ear  fel- 
fellowsubjecu  (hear,  hear)?  If  the  argm* 
meat  of  hb  hon  frbnd  were  of  any  force,  m^^ 
it  not  apply  to  a  regulation  by  whicb  (,ia  18U6) 
we  admitted  Irish  cora  iuto  thb  conatry 
(hear,  hear)  ?  What  would  hb  hon  firiend  any, 
if  the  same  objection  had  then  beefi  made  which 
ne  now  made  to  the  importation  fiXMn  Canada— 
and  be  could  assure  him  there  had  been  asaoy 
who  entertained  apprehensions  lest  lk%i  asea- 
sure  khould  be  found  iiy  arious  to  the  core  trade 
of  England?  But  had  we  ao  other  motive  fur 
dealing  with  our  North.  American  celoayl 
What  had  been  the  conduct  of  Spain  to  her  ce» 
lonies?  ^very  thing  vbicb  the  asfst  narrow 
policy  could  dictate  she  practised  lo  check 
iheir  prosperity*  She  pra vented  even  the -cai« 
tivation  of  the  vtae  among  them*  and  did  all  hi 
her  power  to  cramp  their  energies  in  every 
way  ;  and  what  was  the  conseqnenee  ?  $be  leet 
them  (hear,  hear).  Were  we  ta  imitale  each  aa 
example  ?  The  Canadians  >ad  noting,  tktj 
could  have  nothing  but  their  raw  asaterial  la 
send  us,  and  it  was  our  intarset  and  ear  d«ty 
to  give  them  encenrafement  f«r  its  greaedh 
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HitliM^fHMdfetBMaiolbrfetthe  ▼•towhkl^ 
tin  booie  cane  to  lul  year,  for  tke  purf  ote  of 
oMbUaif  great  nmaben  of  the  poor  balf-etarTe^ 
peaBaotry  of  Irelaad  to  pcus  over  to  Canada  in 
order  to  settle  there,  and  that  a  similar  Tote  waft 
passed  in  the  present  year.  Were  we  now, 
after  haTing  incuiced  those  nnfortnnate  persons 
to  emifraiet  to  tarn  round  on  them  and  say  that 
we  would  five  no  farther  enconragement  to 
their  Jabonrs  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  trusted  the 
conmiitee  would  look  on  tiiis  subject  with  a 
nu»re  liberal  feelinf  towards  those  parties  at 
home  and  abroad  who  mif  ht  be  affected  by  it 

Mr.  ^«wmmi  was  favonn^le  to  the  importa* 
tlon  of  com  from  Canada,  but  geeat  precaa- 
tions  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre  rent  our  recelT* 
lag  the  com  of  the  United  States  instead  of  that 
of  our  own  colony.  He  was  iofbrmed,  that  in 
contemplatioo  of  the  presenlmeesnrba,  cai^ees 
of  com  had  been  sent  from  Europe,  in  order  to 
be  re-shipped  firom  Canada  to  this  country. 
Any  attempt  of  thb  kind  ought  to  be  strictly 
watched. 

Col.  W90A  conld  not  concur  In  the  resolution, 
tot  if  they  agreed  to  it,  there  was  an  end  to  the 
cora  laws.  By  those  laws  it  was  enacted,  that 
when  cora  reached  67s.  hcve,  the  market  should 
ba  open  for  Canada  com  ata  fzed  duty.  Now, 
the  foir  way  te  deal  with  that  would  be  to 
lower  the  opening  price,  but  not  to  make  that 
great  departore  from  the  cora  laws,  so  at  to  say 
that  at  all  timet  our  market  should  be  open  to 
Canada  corn  at  the  low  doty  of  5s.  All  that 
the  africulturisls  wanted  was  a  remnneraflng 
price,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  ail  parties  in  the 
coaody  that  they  should  bate  it. 

Mr.  BmlMg  supported  the  resolution  on  the 
groaod  that  the  real  ooosidemtion  with  regard 
t4i  the  Canadas  was  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  ikt  Chancellor  of  the  Bzcheqner.  It  was 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  core  would  be 
seal  fron  Daiitsic  to  Omtada,  and  imported  from 
Canada  Into  thb  eenntry^  The  freight  would 
be  so  higb  at  to  render  tuch  a  trade  any  thing 
hot  praiiable.  It  Wat  equally  prepesterens  to 
auppose  that  it  would  be  sent  into  Canada  firom 
the  United  SiUtes  for  such  a  purpose.  la  coa»- 
iof  to  Canada  IVom  the  United  States,  it  must 
cruas  a  broad  river  {  and  it  was  almost  Impossi- 
ble that  In  doing  so  it  would  escape  obssrration. 
Mr.  Jiuski$9m  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
tbe  reeolution.  The  Canadas  drew  all  their 
mann£actured  goods  fhmi  Kngland,  and  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  send  oe  In  retom  for  them  tMr 
Btaple,  which  was  conb  At  present  they  were 
allowed  to  send  it  here,  but  as  soon  an  it  anrired 
it  wma  placed  under  lock,  aad  remained  useless 
o»til  the  markets  reaehed  a  certain  ^ice. 
Tbe  GOMeqoence  was,  thai  the  bills  of  the  Ca- 
nadian merehaiKa  had  been  protested,  and  oar 
own  nsanvfocturers  deprived  of  payment.  He 
woald  aak,  whether  the  Canadians  ought  to  suf- 
fer ittcb  indignity  1  dnd  vth^fhtft  it  conld  be  ex- 
pactod'  tbat  they  would  long  sabmit  to  brook  it 
qnletly? 

Mr.  Nemm^  said  that  he  was  credibly  In- 
CdtdmA  that  a  vessel  was  at  that  moment  char- 
tered ml  Hambarg)  to  go  to  Caaada  with  cora, 
wMcfe  wan  afterwarde  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land. The  idea,  tberalbrey  of  such  a  trade  was 
not  ^ntte  so  prefioitefoos  as  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Baring)  seemed  to  suppose. 

Miv  JLtKkkmrt  opposed  the  resolutioa,  and 
comteoded-on  theaathority  of  Tacitus,  that  It 
wna  aot  the  interest  of  the  mnther  country  to 
estaiKl  tao  mnch  protection  to  the  agrlcnltare 


of  4  eoloniy.  Bariig  a  famine  In  the  retgn  of 
Claudius,  it  was  dUcovered  that  there  were 
only  15  days'  proriiion  in  Rome.  This  created 
considerable  consternation,  and  Tacitus  in  de- 
scribing ^t  mentiooed  with  great  regret  and  lu" 
dtgnation,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  imnio- 
nities  granted  fo  the  colonies,  Italy,  which  had 
formeriv  exported  cora  to  all  her  proTinces,  was 
left  at  tte  mercy  of  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Afirica, 
for  the  daily  so|>port  and  maintenance  of  her 
inhabitants.  He  trusted  that  the  rulers  of  thia 
country  would  take  a  Mot  Arom  tbe  remarks  of 
that  author,  and  not  lea  re  England  dependent 
on  any  foreign  nalion  whatsoever  for  a  supply 
of  the  most  requisite  necessary  of  human  life. 
.   The  Desolntien  was  then  agreed  to. 

FniiKaY,  Ma^  IS.-^Mr.  Uu$kimon  moved  tbe 
third  reading  of  tne  Bonded  and  Canada  com 
bill.  He  was  satlstf  ed  that  the  owners  of  ware- 
housed corn  would  not  fall  to  bring  it  imo  mar- 
ket before  the  next  harvest,  if  they  had  an  op- 
poHunity  of  doing  so ;  because,  if  tbe  com  in 
foreign  ports  should  be  imported,  it  would  bring 
the  price  much  lower  than  that  which  they  could 
obtain  for  it  now.  With  resnect  to  what  had 
been  said  about  the  importation  of  American 
corn,  he  had  conversed  with  persons  who  were 
perfectly  Informed  on  the  subject,  and  he  found 
that  during  tbe  tiaie  when  corn  was  at  the  high- 
est price  ever  known  In  this  country,  there 
never  was  more  than  ifty  thousand  quarters  of 
Canadian  com  imported.  The  lowest  price  at 
which  com  of  the  United  States  conld  be  landted 
at  Montreal,  including  the  expense  of  carriage, 
tbe  risk,  and  the  diity,  was  firom  SOs.  to  258. 
In  ordert  however,  to  aHay  the  fears  of  tho»e 
who  dreaded  tbe  importation  of  American  com, 
he  bad  no  objection  to  say,  that  if,  during  ive 
years,  the  average  importation  of  what  wav 
called  Canadian  corn  should  exceed  100,000 
quarters,  he  woald  takethat  fact  as  evidence 
ihat  there  had  been  a  fraudulent  importation  of 
American  com,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adept  some  measures  to  guard  against  it 
(hear). 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  wished  a  clause  to  be  Intro* 
doced  Into  the  bill,  to  limit  the  importation  of 
Canadian  com  to  a  hnndred  thousand  quarters. 

The  Clanceirer  of  M«  Bxekequer  begged  te  re- 
mind those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  large 
qoantltleii  of  Americkit  com  would  be  fraudu- 
lently introduced  into  the  home  market,  that 
tSe  meeffure  before  tHe  bouse  waa  intended  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  Canadians  themselves,  wh\» 
woald  therefore  have  an  interest  In  preventing 
such  a  pr6c«eding  (hear).  There  were  so 
many  dimcnitles  opposed  to  the  fraudulent  In- 
trodaetlon  of  American  corn,  that  he  believed 
the  thing  was  almort  Impracticable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  com  must  be  brought  from  some 
port  In  Lake  Cham  plain  la  an  American  ship, 
and  be  londod  at  Kingston,  Montreal,  or  Que- 
bec {  it  must  then  be  put  on  board  a  British 
ship  (for  only  in  such  a  vessel  could  it  be  brought 
to  this  country  from  Canada) ;  and  before  all 
thfo  could  be  clone,  it  was  necessary  that  per- 
jury should  be  committed  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  be  de- 
feated, which  would  be  somewhat  difBcult^ 
seeing  that  a  cargo  of  com  was  a  bulky  article, 
and  not  easily  transported,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  Canada,  where  the  roads  w^re  not 
very  fovoumble,  and  the  points  of  communica- 
tion hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other.  If 
geatl^nMn  would  stndy  the  geographical  situa- 
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tioB  of  tiM  two  coUBtrfet ,  they  would  And  that 
there  was  no  groond  for  their  elarm. 

Sir  £.  KnaiehbuU  would  not  concur  In  either 
high  or  low  rate.  He  did  not  think  any  altera- 
tion in  the  corn-laws  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Curieit  deprecated  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion hy  which  ministers  appeared  to  be  ani- 
mated. They  seemed  to  be  bitten  by  a  strange 
sort  of  mania  {  not  the  hydrophobia  certainly, 
for  they  wished  to  bring  every  thing  across  the 
water ;  but  by  an  innovating  mania,  which  in 
his  opinion,  was  little  calculated  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WkUmore  observed,  that  there  was  very 
great  misapprehension  as  to  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  into  this  country  firom  Canada. 
From  returns  which  he  had  seen.  It  appeared, 
that  from  the  years  1800  to  IMD,  the  annual 
average  amount  of  wheat  imported  from  thence 
did  not  exceed  83,000  quarters. 

The  bill  then  passed. 

LORDS,  TuKSDAT,  Mat  31.— The  Bail  of 
Iditmrfool  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
bouse  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Bonded  corn  and  Canada  com  bilL 

The  Karl  of  Malnubury  feared  that  com  from 
the  United  States  would  be  introduced  into  this 
country  as  Canadian  com.  He  would  therefore 
move,  tbat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
to  omit  so  much  of  the  bill  as  admitted  of  the 
importation  of  Canadian  com. 

Earl  hathunt  contended,  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  wheat  could  be  clandestinely 
introduced  into  Canada,  and  thence  imported 
into  this  country,  under  the  pretence  of  its  be- 
ing Canadinn  produce.  If  it  should  eve^  hap- 
pen, which  he  did  not  anticip&te,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  imported  from  Canada  should  be 
so  large  as  seriously  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
cultivator  In  this  country,  there  would  exist  no 
objection  to  revise  the  law  uhich  it  was  now 
proposed  to  enact. 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU  wished  the  bill  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  He  could  see  no  con- 
nexion between  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
related  to  bonded  wheat  and  that  which  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  Canadian  coriL  With 
respect  to  the  latier  sulyect,  their  lordships 
were  called  upon  to  legislate  without  being  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  information. '  No  re- 
turn had  been  made  of  tlie  price  of  com  in  Ca- 
nada since  1820. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  when  he 
considered  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ge- 
neral question  could  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion this  session,  he  thought  that  the  proposal 
with  respect  to  bonded  wheat  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer,  and  also  to  the 
landed  interest  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  consumer,  because  it  would  operate 
as  a  check  upon  the  rise  in  price;  and  it 
would  benefit  the  landed  interest,  because  it 
would  prevent  the  price  advancing  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  autJiorise  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  thereby  create  \glut  of  the  market. 
But  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  that 
part  of  the  measure  compared  with  the  other 
part,  th<i  object  of  w  hich  was  to  admit  Canadian 
corn  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  bad  hitherto  been  allowed.  He  considered 
that  measure  to  be  most  essential  and  sound  in 
principle.  Their  lordships  had  been  engaged, 
this  session,  and  most  wisely,  in  his  opinion,  in 
purf  aiog  a  system  for  the  extending  our  com- 
merce and  trade,  by  getting  rid  of  monopolios 
and  re^lriictions.    Did  any  man  believe  that  it 


was  possible  to  adopt  such  a  system  with  re- 
spect to  some  articles,  and  to  exclude  from  It 
the  very  article  which,  of  all  others,  was  the 
most  important  i  The  system  of  monopoly 
from  which  this  country  had  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  extricating  herself,  was  not  our  fkult. 
It  was  the  system  of  the  whole  world.  But  now, 
when  otiier  countries  were  becoming  free  and 
independent  witir  respect  to  trade,  did  it  become 
us  to  act  upon  such  a  contemcted,  such  a  dan- 
gerous principle,  as  would  lead  us  to  wltbhold 
fh)m  our  own  colonies  the  benefit  of  a  ftee 
trade  ?  Even  if  parliament  should  determine  to 
adhere  to  the  present  system  of  com  laws  with 
the  utni(»st  rigour  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  would  advise  that  to  our  own  colonies 
the  benefit  of  a  free  trade  should  be  extended. 
It  was  idle  to  contend  that  any  inconvenience 
would  result  from  the  proposed  measure ;  he 
thought  the  contraiy  would  happen.  The  ex- 
pense of  freight  and  insurance  on  com  imported 
from  Canada  could  not  be  less  than  19s.  The 
idea  of  the  United  States*  com  being  clandes- 
tinely introduced,  was  absurd.  The  price  of 
com  fluctuated  firom  36s.  to  40s.  per  quarter  In 
that  country — ^prices  whirh  would  afford  no 
temptation  to  the  American  exporter.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  Canada  took  our  manofee- 
tures,  and  we  should  therefore  enable  ber  to  get 
the  means  of  paying  for  theoL  He  did  net 
grudge  Ireland  any  of  the  benefits  wMcb  she 
enjoyed,  but  let  their  lordships  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  taxes  wiiicll  Ireland 
and  England  paid.  Even  Poland,  at  the  pre- 
Kont  moment,  paid  higher  taxes  than  Ireland. 
He  strongly  advised  those  who  were  connected 
with  Ireland  not  to  adopt  die  principle  of  kcep- 
ii^  down  the  colonies  which  were  dependeat  on 
Great  Britain.  The  free  importatioB  of  core 
from  Ireland  was  not  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Union,  but  had  been  wisely  ettaMisbed  by 
acts  passed  since  the  Union.  The  importatiiKi 
of  com  from  Ireland  was  viewed  with  extreme 
jealousy  when  it  was  flret  oroposed,  but  no  in- 
convenience had  resulted  nrom  it.  When  this 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  a  country  scareely 
reaMved  from  this,  and  paying  hardly  any  taxes, 
what  danger  or  inconvenience  could  rationally 
bo  expected  to  arise  from  the  importation  of 
com  from  Canada  ?  He  would  have  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  where  Canada  was -placed — to 
contemplate  the  prospects  which  weresopening 
in  other  parts  of  America,  and  then  to  say  whe- 
ther Canada  was  not  the  colony,  which  of  ell 
others,  ought  to  receive  encouragement  from 
the  mother  country.  Bvery  principle  uf  free 
trade,  of  justice  towards  a  dependency.  SLOd  of 
sound  policy,  called  upon  their  lordships  to 
adopt  tne  measure  before  them.  The  more  lie 
considered  it,  the  more*firmly  was  he  persnadad 
that  all  the  ideas  of  danger  resultiiig  firom  it 
were  visionary. 

The  Earl  of  Jtoal^  said,  that  the  principhi 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  agree  to  the  measure  before  them 
was,  that  of  making  a  breach  in  the  whole  vra- 
tem  of  corn  laws.  He  considered  the  measare  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  ajsteaa 
which  would  dissolve  all  existing  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  had  completely  misundenatood 
Us  argument.  Hq  had  not  contended  for  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  as  opposed  to  tl» 
principle  of  the  com  laws,  but  had  called  apoa 
their  lordsUpa  to  agree  te  it  as  a  fisvour  to  oar 
.own  xoloniest  oten  if  we  should  resolve  te 
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ottr  pTMent  system  of  com   laws 
agslnst  all  the  world. 

The  Earl  of  Limeriik  opposed  the  bill,  the 
operation  of  wUcb,  he  Yiolieved,  woald  be  no 
lesn  iojnriom  to  the  landed  interest  than  to  other 
national  interests,  which  Would,  perhaps,  en- 
ga^  more  of  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
The  shipping  interests,  and  the  vsefal  nursery 
for  smnTn  which  oiir  roast-trade  at  present 
formed,  would  be  4imtr<n^  by  the  admission  of 
•fopei^  com  in  the  h  ay  that  was  now  proposed ; 
and  at  some  fatore  time,  when  perils  threatened 
.oar  vonntiy,  we  should  look  in  vain  for  that  host 
of  able  de&nders  viho  had  heretofore  made  our 
navy  the  pride  of  Enf^land  and  the  terror  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  saw  no  grounds  upon 
which  this  measure  was  recommended,  except- 
in|:  by  a  vote  of  a  public  meeting  of  certain 
persons  in  the  city  of  London.  Now,  with  ail  pos- 
sible deference,  and  with  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  respectability  of  the  persons  composing  that 
meeting,  he  thought,  from  their  habits,  and  from 
the  motives  by  which  it  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  they  were  svrayed,  that  they  were 
not  the  fittest  judges  upon  this  subject.  As  little 
was  he  disposed  to  coincide  with  tlie  crude  opi- 
nions of  tiie  professors  of  that  new  philosophy  of 
political  economy,  no  two  of  whom  agreed  in 
the  doctf  ines  of  their  sect  He  resisted  this  vote, 
tiecause  he  considered  it  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  an  attack  hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  general 
com  laws  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  EwnUkiUen  begged  to  call  before 
the  attention  of  the  house  the  difficulties  under 
whkh  Ireland  had  so  long  laboured.  The  landed 
proprietor  had  been  for  many  years  compelled 
to  live  dpon  borrowed  money  \  and  now  that 
those  difiiculties  seemed  to  be  removed  2fi  some 
degree,  and  the  nation  was  recovering  that  pros- 
perity to  which  it  had  so  long  been  a  stranger, 
an  attemptHtas  made  to  put  an  extinguiidier 
upon  it.  The  men  of  landed  property  ought  to 
Siand  by  one  aaotber.  If  they  did  not  me  monied 
interest  would  overvrbelm  them.  He  regretted 
to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  he  felt 
that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  Earl  of  Caemarwm  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  objcrtiona  to  this  alteration  in  the 
corn  laws,  it  must  in  ail  cases  be  much  better 
than  the  alternate  effect  of  closing  the  ports  al- 
together, and  admitting  com  without  any  re- 
striction. With  respect,  however,  \o  Canada,  as 
there  was  no  probability  of  these  effects  reach- 
ing the  com  sent  from  mat  country,  he  thought 
Ihb  part  of  the  question  might  be  safely  post- 
poned until  the  next  year,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  probably  come  under  the  considera- 
tioB  of  the  house.  '  He  believed  that  an  altera- 
tion of  the  com  laws  vrould,  upon  the  whole,  be 
beneficial  to  the  landed  interest. 

Lord  RtdttdaU  said,  he  was  induced  to  offer 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  to  the  house,  chiefly 
hecattfle,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  one  very  impor- 
tant point  had  been  kept  out  of  their  lordships* 
view.  The  constitution  of  this  country  was 
founded  upon,  and  could  never  be  safely  sepa- 
rated firom,  the  landed  interest. '  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  a  f^ee  trade  in  com,  was  at  once 
absurd  and  dangerous.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  free  trade  could  ever  exist,  consistently 
with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
VHb  respect  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  tbe 
trade  with  Canada,  be,  although  he  had  every 
wish  that  ihe  commercial  advantages  of  that 
ceiohy  should  be  extended  as  fjeir  as  possible, 
c«mM  not  ceneur.    Tbe  principle  of  admitting 


the  com  grown  in  Canada,  if  it  were  onee  re- 
cognized, must  be  acknowledged  to  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  were  their  lordships  prepared  to 
say  that  they  would  admit  all  the  productions 
of  Canada  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  this 
country  ?  The  landed  interest  of  England,  ex- 
clusive of  the  claim  which  its  connexion  with 
the  very  spirit  of  tbe  constitution  entitled  it  to, 
had  also  a  right  to  protection,  because  it  was 
more  heavily  assessed  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.  Upon  these  grounds,  then, 
he  objected  to  the  bill  before  tin  house ;  and 
even  if  these  did  not  exist,  be  should  object  no 
less  to  any  measure  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  com  trade  of  England  upon  the 
same.footing  as  that  of  any  foreign  country .  He 
believed  that  to  do  this  would  he  to  adopt  a  false 
and  dangerous  policy,  and  one  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  soundest  maxims  of  national  eco- 
nomy. The  land  was,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  foun- 
dation of  all  our  wealth,  and  from  It  every  other 
description  of  advantage  flowed.  This  had  been 
the  idea  entertained  by  all  our  old  writers  on 
political  economy,  and  experience  had  proved 
that  they  were  not  mistaken.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  expressing  hb  intention  to  oppose 
thebiU. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  amendment—- 
Content,  S7. — Proxies,  7.  —  ToUl,  SI  —  Non- 
content,  84.— Proxies,  15. — Total,  S9. 

Further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponed  to  Monday  next. 

MoNDAT,  Ji7irB  6. — ^The  Earl  of  Lhtetpool 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  committing  the 
Bonded  and  Canada  Cora  hlii. 

Lord  JTi'it^  would  vote  for  tbe  bill,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  better 
next  year.  The  present  Cora  bill  bad  been 
passed  many  years  ago,  when  we  were  said  to 
be  in  a  transition  f"'»m  war  to  peace.  The  tran- 
sition, however,  had  lasted  long,  and  I7,000,C00L 
of  taxes  had  been  reduced  without  any  altera- 
tion in  the  cora  laws. 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Mahnexbury^  though  he  objected 
to  this  measure,  disclaimed  any  wish  to  raise  his 
rents,  which  had  been  imputed  to  the  landlords 
(by  Lord  King).  He  then  proceeded  to  object 
to  the  clause  under  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  afford  sufBcient  protection  to  the 
English  farmer.  The  proposition  was  founded 
on  the  new  principles  of  free-trade,  which 
never  could  be  applied  to  the  productions  of  the 
land.  Hb  lorduiip  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  clause  be  omitted. 

Lord  Liffifrd,  in  opposing  the  clause,  dis- 
claimed acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  monopolist.  As 
manufacturers  became  informed,  they  would  see 
that  their  interests  were  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  agriculturists. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  would  not,  at  present, 
say  one  word  on  the  general  question  of  a  free 
cora  trade ;  but  even  those  who  most  strenu- 
ously argued  the  expediency  of  such  a  system, 
never  laid  it  down  without  reserving  some  pro- 
tection for  the  agriculturists.  He  contended, 
however,  that  a  liberal  system  was  attended 
with  no  danger  whatever  from  America  ;  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  a  sufficient  security 
against  that.  The  average  importation  fro^i 
Canada  for  twenty  years  was  16,000  quarters 
annually;  the  largest  quantity  that  h^id  been 
imported  from  thence  in  any  one  year  was 
47,000  quarters :  if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  many 
yean  must  elapse  before  100,000  quarters  could 
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Imt  iinportcd.  It  had  ▼arlous  difficolties  to 
•contend  fvith  i  the  duty  was  5«.9  and  the  insu- 
rance and  {"reigbt  was  ISsi  6d.,  besides  which, 
the  trade  was  iSiiit  up  for  six  months  in  the  jear, 
and  confined  exclusively  lo  British  ships.  So 
Tar  from  being  iqjurious  in  its  consequences  to 
agriculture,  be  maijitained  that  thb  measure 
.would  be  beneficiai  to  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
most  extraordinary  to  him  that  any  prejudice 
should  exist  against  it.  But,  on  .the  other  band, 
liad  any  noble  lord  reflected  on  the  immense  im- 
|>ortance  of  Canada  to  this  country  ?  Between 
one-fourth  'and  fifth  of  the  whole  mercantile 
navigation  of  this  country  was  emploved  by 
Canada ;  4n  addition  to  which  our  trade  with 
that  country  was  one  of  the  .main  props  of  our 
navvt'forlfrum  it  were  taken  all  the  best  and 
hardiest  of  our  seamen.  But  by  a  narrow  and 
contracted  policy  towards  Canada,  their  lord- 
ships would  throw  all  that  navigation  into  the 
Xfnited  States,  Canada  was  not  poor;  she 
Iftospered,  and  he  trusted  she  would  continue  to 
pro8|»er  {  but  he  wanted  to  make  her  feel  that 
she  prospered  by  her  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  wislied  to  make 
their  lordships  feel  the  importance  of  not  throw- 
ing away  the  advantages  which  she  afforded  to 
this  countrv.  He  was  satisfied  to  alter  the 
^oration  of  the  clause  to  three  years,  which 
would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  objections  to  it ;  for  he  confessed  that  no* 
thing  could  cause  him  more  aevere  disappoint- 
ment than  their  rejection  of  this  measure.  He 
objected  to  its  being  limited  to  one  year,  «1* 
thongh  he  hoped  that  all  (he  corn  laws  would 
undergo  revision  next  year ;  but  this,  he  con- 
tended,  ought  to  be  taken  separately  from  the 
ivthers,  for  Canada  stood  on  distinct  grounds. 
Let  the  general  com  laws  be  taken  upon  their 
own  merits ;  but  this  measure,  he  was  satisfied, 
■  was  right  and  e  «  pedient. 

The  Earl  of  Laud€rdate  cnuld  not  consent  to 
the  clause  without  further  inrimiation. 

Lord  Dacre  objected  to  the  rJause  on  the 
ground  of  such  information  as  he  had  received. 
He  contended  that  in  enacting  this  clause,  they 
were  legislating  not  fur  Canada,  but  for  the 
XJnited  Slates;  for  the  United  .States  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  smuggling  their  com  into 
Canada  along  tht*  lakes.  The  houne  was  there- 
fore enacting  that  the  whole  produce  of  the 
United  States  might  be  imported,  at  an  inade- 
quate duty,  into  this  country  for  three  years  to 
come.  He  hoped,  therefore,  their  lordships 
would  pause  before  they  passed  a  measure  that 
might  oe  followed  by  the  destruction  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  a  conversiition  between  the  Earls  of 
Utalmetbmry  and  Liverpool^  with  respect  to  the 
duration  bf  the  measure,  the  latter  first  said 
he  would  accept  two  years  instead  of  three-, 
and  then  that  be  would  be  satisfied  that  the  men- 
anre  should  only  continue  for  one  year,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session:  upon  which 
'Lord  Malmesbury  withdrew  his  motion  for  the 
'Omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  moved  that  the 
•certificate  which  was  required  by  the  bill  as  to 
the  com  beingthe  produce  of  Canada  should  be 
given  by  the  grower  and  owner  of  the  gmin.  The 
clause  was  agreed  to,  as  was  the  rest  of  the 
'bill.  

Foreign  Com^ 

COMM  ON8,  THnksD  a^JitweS.— Mr.  irbrf«- 
^ttff  moved,  that  an  address  be  presented  to 


his  Mi\)e«ty ,  raqacitiBg  tint  he  would  he  pleased 
to  direct  the  Consuls  abroad  to  continue  their 
attention  to  the  prices  of  foreign  corn ;  and  that 
it  was  expedient  on  all  accounts  to  ascertaia 
the  amount  at  which  that  corn  mjigh't  be  placed 
free  on  board  ship,  together  with  the  charges  of 
freight,  and  the  leiigth  of  time  necesaary  to 
carry  such  com  to  this  country,  and  also  every 
particular  relative  to  the  course  of  exchange, 
and  the  nature  and  copdition  Of  any  restraint 
upon  the  exportation  or  importation  in  the  ports 
where  they  might  be  respectively  resident. 

Mr.  Hwkinan  observed,  that  if  these  returns, 
when  they  should  be  obtained,  did  not  contaia 
all  (hat  he  expected  or  wished  npoo  the  subject, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  accumte  information.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  small  ports  in  which  no  consuls  were 
re8ident,and  from  them,of  course, no  information 
could  be  obtained.  For  big  own  part,  be  was 
so  desitons  to  do  all  that  was  possible  on  this 
subjecit,  that  if  any  hon-genf.  would  favour  him 
with  hiA  wishes  on  it,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
desired  them  to  be  effected,  he  would  give  to 
them  every  facility  in  bis  power.  He  aQtici- 
paird,  however,  that  some  difficulty  wouid  be 
experienced  in  making  the  returns;  because, 
owing  to  the  existing  restrictions,  ther^  was  no 
exportation  at  all  in  many  of  the  ports  where 
we  had  consuls ;  and  although  there  were  large 
quantities  of  corn  in  the  granaries,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which 
it  could  be  put  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  Bemett  trusted  that  the  returns  would  co- 
able  the  house,  from  the  price  of  foreign  com, 
to  regulate  that  of  this  country.  v 

Mr.  T,  Wtltom  doubted  whether  the  informa- 
tion, when  obtained,  would  be  iisefnL  He 
thought  the  restrictions,  which  had  been  sc  long 
exercised  in  this  country,  had  had  such  an  ef- 
fect'upon  others,  that  a  different  mtio  of  prices 
existed  abroad,  and  that  they  could  therefore 
ne\er  be  made  available  for  Uie  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  price  of  com  at  home. 

Mr.  Whitmvf  expressed  himself  favourably 
towards  the  motion,  and  thought  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  all  possible  information 
should  be  obtained  before  it  was  attempted  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject.  The  more  recent 
that  information  was,  the  more  valuable  it  must 
of  necewity  be  ;  but  he  could  not  help  caution- 
ing hon.  members  againnt  supposing  that  thfM 
returns  would  enable  them  to  ascertain  the 
average  prices  of  foreign  com.  The  amount  of 
freight  too,  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  little 
or  no  exportation,  would  not  lead  to  the  amount 
when  the  exportation  should  lie  increased. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DistUkry  Lawt. 

Mr.  Western  asked  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
rlieqner  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
with  his  plan  for  allowing  rum  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  barley  spirits  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  if  it  were,  upon  what  view  he  object- 
ed to  the  barley  spirits  ?  He  put  this  question 
because  e  considerable  alarm  bad  been  created 
upon  the  subject,  not  only  among  tbe  distillers, 
but  also  among  the  barley-growers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repeated  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  propose,  in  some  stage  of 
the  Distillery  bill,  the  insertion  of  certain 
words,  of  which  the  effect  would  be  to  allow 
mm  to  he  rectified,  and  that  the  difference  which 
he  praposcd  to  make  in  the  duty  between  Bri 
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tidi  iplrlto  and  rum  would  be  Is.  8d.  per  gallon. 
Though  the  dbtillers  gtated  that  this  proposition 
wonld  be  ruinous  to  them,  the  rum-dealers,  fur 
whose  benefit  he  proposed  it,  also  said  that  it 
would  be  miKchievotts  to  them.  He  thought 
that  be  wait  rij;ht,  as  he  now  stood,  between  the 
tvfo-  eztreiKes.  He  should  propobe  to  make  this 
alteration  in  the  Distillery  bill  to-morjow. 

Sir  X  Sebright  and  Sir  X  fVrotteal^  asked  the 
rt  bon.  gent,  to  forego  the  measure  till  next  ses- 
sion, in  order  that  hs  might  conciliate  ail  par- 
ties to  it. 

The  Ckanc^Uor  of  Me  Exchequer:  If  the  hon. 
baronets  had  as  much  to  do  with  adverse  parties 
as  he  had,  they  would  nee  that  if  he  waited  till 
he  could  see  both  parties  satisfied  with  these 
measures,  or  even  one  of  them,  he  should  stand 
stock-still  for  ever  (a  laugh). 

Moil  OAT,  JoNK  IS.  —  The  Ckanedhr  of  the 
Exekeyuer  moved  the  order  of  the  daj,  for  the 
house  >'esolving  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  report  on  the  Dia* 
tiHery  bill. 

"Mr.  W,  Smith  condemned  the  bill  as  one  with 
which  the  Tribh  would  be  dissatisfied — which 
would  be  uiyost  to  the  English,  and  of  which 
the  Scotch  would  have  just  cause  to  complain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  be  conceived  the  rt. 
hon.  gent,  ought  to  agree  to  a  postponement  of 
the  measure.  If  it  was  now  carried,  the  Eng- 
liah  distillery  would  susiain  a  loss  of  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  clause  f»r  permitting  distillers  to  con- 
vert rum  into  gin  being  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  IFes/em  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  barley- 
growers  of  England  He  contended  also,  that 
it  would  give  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  prefer- 
ence to  the  productions  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, and  that  it  would  be  severely  felt  by  the 
whole  of  the  distillery  trade.  He  concluded  by 
moving  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words  **  other 
than  rum**  bu  inserted  in  this  clause,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  exempting  that  spirit  from  its 
operation. 

The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exchequer  anticipated 
no  sncb  injurious  consequences  from  the  per- 
mission which  this  clause  would  give  to  distil- 
lers to  convert  mm  into  gin.  He  was  auite 
Convinced,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  woula  not 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  bailey -growers.  The 
process  of  converting  mm  into  gin  w  as  not  very 
easy,  nor  could  it  be  effected  without  consider- 
able cost  as  well  as  care.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, apprehend  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  duty,  that  it  would  injure  tho  Eng- 
lish distillery  trade.  That  it  would  bo  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  such  of  our  colonies  in 
which  rum  f»as  manufactured  was  quite  obvi- 
ous,  and  he  thought  these  colonies  were  fairly 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  thb  alteration  in 
the  law.  A  system  had  been  acted  upqn  towards 
them  during  the  war,  which,  if  it  were  then  ne- 
cessary, had  become  so  no  longer.  The  treat- 
ment which  we — like  most  other  countries  that 
had  colonies — had  used  towards  them,  instead 
of  being  that  of  a  mother  country,  as  we  were 
fond  of  calling  ourselves,  was  that  of  a  step- 
mother (bear).  He  thought,  upon  every  ground 
of  justice,  that  the  colonies  were  entitled  to 
this  facility  in  disposing  of  their  produce,  and 
iha  more  so»  as  it  would  not,  he  believed,  inter- 


fere with  the  interests  of  this  country.  He'thei«- 
fore  opposed  the  ameudment. 

The  committee  then  divided — For  the  amend' 
ment,  43— Against  it,  81— Miyority,  38. 

The  houite  then  resumed,  and  the  report  was 
ordered  to  bo  received  to-morrow. 

Country  Banks* 

CoMMoirs,  Wro.  June  S2.— Mr.  Hume  pre- 
sented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Frederick  Jones, 
complaining  that  he  bad  demanded  payment  Id 
gold  for  certain  notes  of  the  Castle  Bank  of 
Bristol,  and  was  told  by  the  clerk  that  it  was 
not  convenient  to  get  at  the  gold  then,  and  must 
call  another  day,  at  tho  same  tune  tendering 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  payment.  The  pe- 
titioner com  plained  of  this  refusal  to  pay  in 
gold,  and  said  that  upon  consulting  his  legal 
adviser,  he  found  he  had  no  remedy  but  an  ac- 
tion at  law,  on  which  he  might  not  obtain  judg- 
ment for  nine  moqths,  and  then  be  put  08"  still 
further  by  a  writ  of  error,  or  some  such  dilatory 
course.  The  hon.  member  observed,  that  the 
house  must  bo  aware  of  the  operation  of  the 
currency  upon  the  price  of  every  article  In  the 
market,  and  that  political  economists  attributed 
tho  fluctuation  of  general  prices  to  some  alter- 
ation which  wasetiected  by  the  working  of  the 
currency.  He  was  aware  that  Mr.  Ricardo 
was  of  opinion  that  every  thing  which  could  be 
expected,  would  he  accompludied  in  the  system 
of  the  currency,  when  the  country  banks  were 
paying  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  were 
convertible  into  gold  upon  demand.  Hb  own 
wish  however,  was,  that  even  before  the  close 
of  tlie  present  session  of  Parliament,  a  bill 
should  bo  brought  in  to  place  countiy  banka 
upon  the  same  tooting  as  the  Bank  of  England 
— namely,  that  thev  should  pay  in  gold  on  de- 
mand. This  would  have  a  twofold  eflist^t;  it 
would  tend  to  check  the  evil  of  an  over-corren- 
cy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tedious 
delay  of  a  law  process  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  which  ought  to  be  paid  on  demand. 

Mr.  John  Smith  never  heard  a  more  singular 
petition  than  that  just  ofiered  by  his  hon.  friend. 
Instead  of  their  heing  a  dllTereoce  between  the 
country  banka and  the  Bank  of  England  as  to 
tho  payment  of  their  notes,  the  law.  was  the 
same  for  boih.  He  admitted  that  ao  country 
banker  did  or  could  keep  by  him,  gold  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  the  notes  lie  might  have  in  circu- 
lation ;  but  country  banks  were  unquestionably 
liable  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand,  and  he  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  they  were  not  ready 
to  do  sa  Indeed,  it  would  ruin  the  credit  of 
any  country  banker  to  refuse  such  cash  pay* 
meats,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  tia 
object  of  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  equally  astonished  at  tha 
petitioner's  complaint,  for  .he  knew  that  the 
country  banks  were  liable  to  pay  in  gold,  as 
well  as  the  Bank  of  England,  since  the  paaidng 
of  the  last  act.  What  necessity  was  there, 
therefore,  for  a  new  law  ?  The  petitioner  com- 
plained that  in  default  of  payment  be  had  no 
remedy  now  but  an  action  at  law.  Why,  what 
other  remedy  could  be  have  if  a  new  law  were 
passed?  Indeed,  a  new  law  would  be  an  evil, 
for  it  woiild  raise  a  doubt  upon  that  which  was, 
he  thought,  perfectly  clear  at  present ;  for  be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  country  banker  was  bound  to 
pay  in  specie  on  demand. 

Mr.  Ilume  waa  informed  that  the  iatarpreta* 
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tioo  of  the  new  kcI,  wm  mcIi  as  to  deprive  the 
cluimaut  of  a  right  to  that  prompt  arrest  whick 
existed  at  coaamoo  lair  before. 

Mr.  Huskiss^n  said  (hat  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  immediate  respoBubility  of  every  banker 
in  iaBuing  a  SQs.  DOte*    . 

Mr.  Jtdume  consented  to  withdraw  the  petition 
till  he  made  strict  enqairies  concerning  the  facts 
and  the  parlies  concerned. 

Mom  DAT,  JuHE  27. — Mr.  Hams  reverted  to 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Jones  i  he  had  since  ascer- 
tained ihat  the  statements  in  the  petition  were 
correct  He  really  thought  that  our  currency 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  iia  present  s!ate ;  for  while  it  did  it  could  not 
he  contended  that  it  was  a  gold  currency,  as  it 
ought*  and  was  intended  to  be.  The  condition 
It  was  in  had  already  led  to  a  considerable  rise 
of  prices.  By  the  37 th  of  Geo.  III.  c  38,  s.  3, 
commonly  called  the  cash  suspension  bill,  it 
was  provided,  *•*  that  if  ainv  person,  being  liable 
for  tbe  payment  of  any  such  notes  and  draughts 
as  might  be  issued  In  pursuance  of  that  act, 
should  object  to  pay  the  sum  thereon  becoming 
doe.  In  specie,  within  the  space  of  three  days 
after  demand  made  by  the  holder,  it  riiould  be 
I'lwful  fur  justices  of  the  peace,  magutrates  of 
' f bo  session)  &c.  upon  complaint  to  that  effect 
being  made  to  them,  to  summon  every  such  per- 
son i  and  after  examining  parties  and  witnesses 
on  oaih,  they  were  empowered,  if  the  complaint 
should  be  established  to  their  satisfaction,  to 
A  ward  tbe  sum  due  ;**  and  such  sum,  with  costs 
nat  exceeding  251.  in  default  of  payment,  might 
bo  levied  by  sale  and  distress  on  the  goods,  &c. 
of  the  party  proceeded  against.  In  a  subse- 
quent bill  this  valuable  clause  had  been  unfor- 
tunately omitted— he  meant  in  Mr.  Peers  bill 
relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency. 
Huclik  being  the  caite,  he  thought  the  house  ought 
not  to  lose  a  moment's  tine  in  re-enacting 
It.  .It  was  calculated  that  991.  out  of  every 
tool,  issued  in  notes,  was  issued  in  country 
notes;  and  (he  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
country  there  was  little  or  no  gold  to  be  got. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  at  that  moment  see 
the  rt.hoD.  gent.  (Mr.  Peel)  in  his  place,  for  he 
would  only  on  diis  topic  beg  to  refer  the  rt. 
hon.  gent,  to  his  own  definition  of  a  curren* 
ry  in  the  well  known  act.  usually  called  Mr. 
Peers  bill.  It  was  quite  clear  to  his  (Mr.  H.*s) 
mind,  that  the  country  bankers*  paper  which 
was  afloat  had  notliing  of  that  character  which 
attached  to  ^*  currency"  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  was  used  in  tbe  act  he  spoke  of.  His 
reason  for  again  moving  that  this  petition  be 
brought  up  was,  that  it  rof  ardeda  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  tbe  country  at  large. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  that  the  petition  con- 
tained matters  of  very  grave  consideration  on 
general  principles.  It  stated  a  fact  that  he 
could  not  help  considering  as  a  grievance  of 
very  groat  magnitude.  When  Mr.  .Peel's  bill 
was  passed,  bo  understood  that  the  currency 
was  restored  to  a  proper  sti^te  $  in  fact  that  every 
man  might  get  gold  in  exchange  for  his  bank- 
notes  if  he  pleased.  Either  from  some  failure 
in  that  act,  or  some  misapprehension  of  its  pro- 
visions on  the  part  of  the  bankers,  itseflect  bad 
not  been  such.  Here  was  a  petitioner  who  held 
a  certain  quantity  of  notes  issued  by  a  banker 
at  Bristol.  For  these  notes  the  petltiooer  had  de- 
manded  payment  in  gold,  as  he  believed  99  out  of 
every  100  persons  would  conceive  (hemseh  a« en- 
titled (o  demand  in  such  a  case.    Now,  hov«ever. 


It  appeared  they  would  not  bo  so  entlfled*  A  ir 
hon.  gent,  had  suggested,  that  in  cnse  of  rcfomil 
on  tbe  partof  the  banker,  the  applicant  wemltf 
have  his  remedy  at  law.  Now  be  hadi»een  toM, 
that  a  party's  action,  should  he  ever  choose  to 
bring  one,  could  not  be  tried  for  some  eight  or 
nine  months ;  and  should  the  case  be  decided  ^ 
that  time,  the  bankers  might  then  obtain  a  writ 
of  error,  and  so  pnt  off  payment  for  a  year  and  a 
half  longer.  The  case,  tlMvefore,  stood  thus. 
In  June,  1825,  Mr.  Jones,  being  in  want  of 
gold,  applies  for  It  to  certain  bankers  in  ex-* 
change  for  their  own  paper  i  they  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  his  demand  (  he  is  left  to  his  remedy  afr 
law,  and  such  is  the  state  of  law,  that  ho  may 
expect  his  remedy  and  his  gold  about  Mareb  or 
April,  In  1827.  He  had  been  interrupted  by  an* 
hon.  friend,  who  told  him,  that  any  body  who- 
chose  could  get  gold  in  exchange  n»r  his  Bank 
of  England  notes,  on  application  at  the  Bank 
of  Enj^land.  Why,  so  he  could,  no  doubt ;  but 
was  every  man  in  want  Of  gold  for  some  6L  or 
71.  in  Botes,  for  example,  to  travel  up  to  Lcm- 
don,  some  hundreds  of  miles  perhaps  for  that 
purpose  ?  He  thanked  the  hon.  gent  for  having 
introduced  this  petition  ;  and  expressed  hu  hope 
that  ministers  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  to 
bring  in  some  measure  that  should  give  opera- 
tion to  that  clause  in  the  cash  payments*  sus- 
pension act,  which  had  been  unfortunately 
omitted  in  the  later  statute  of  Mr.  Ptoel. 

Mr.  H,  Gnmay  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  complained  of  was  exceedingly  absord. 
They  had  done  that  which  scarcely  any  other 
men  in  the  same  capacity  would  be  so  fooli»h 
as  to  do  ;  they  had  refused  seven  sovereigns  for 
seven  of  their  own  notes  i  although  every 
country  banker  must  know,  that  on  denmnd  Im 
must  pay  his  own  notes  in  gold.  The  noble 
lord  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  delay 
he  had  described  could  take  place  in  exchang- 
ing notes  for  gold ;  at  the  utmost,  it  could  only 
extend  to  the  lime  which  would  elapse  between 
the  sending  to  London  For  gold,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  remittance  in  that  currency.  The  situa- 
tion of  our  currency  at  this  moment  he  consi- 
dered to  be  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  ever 
before  known  it  to  be.  When  Mr.  Peel,  a  few 
years  since,  brought  in  his  bill,  it  had  the  eWixt 
of  making  money  scarce,  and,  by  consequence, 
increased  the  issues  of  conntry  baokera.  For 
bis  own  part,  he  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
the  currency  put  on  such  a  footing,  that  gold 
alone  should  have  circulated  through  the  conn- 
try.  If  one  pound  notes  were  permitted  at  all, 
the/  should  be  restricted  to  the  issue  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  While  Individuals,  in  the 
country,  were  allowed  to  issue  one  povnd 
notes,  as  they  were  allowed  to  do  at  present* 
it  was  obvious  that  the  issue  of  gold  most  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  London. 

Mr.  ElHee  concurred  in  thinking  that  onr 
currency  was  scarcely  ever  in  a  less  salisfhc- 
tory  state.  If  a  war,  or  a  bad  harvest,  or  any 
other  «vent,  which  might  shake  the  credit  of 
tbe  country,  should  occur,  the  govemmoot 
would  be  under  the  necenity  of  allowing  the 
commercial  pressure*  that  must  ensue,  to  go 
on  without  any  remedy;  or  of  renewing  Hie 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  Much  of  tbo 
present  evil  was  occasioned  by  permitting  the 
issue  of  1 1.  and  21.  country  bank  notes.  The 
general  circulation  uf  the  country  consisted  of 
II.  and  21.  notes  (no,  no).  He  might  be 
ivrmig;    but  in  Scotland,  and  in  most  of  tbe 
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Borlkeni  |Mffts  of  Engtaii^  be  hmA  vitlted,  wbeii- 
ever  fcowant^  chM^e  for  a  51»  Botr«  he  could 
onlj  get  BOlet  .of  i|.  Siij^iiose  in  any  case  of 
^meipcBc jTv  ■Hcli  «f  he  ha4  if  entionedt  a  great 
demand  for^d  should  he  nade  by  the  country 
haafci  OS  t£t  Bank  of  filmland  \  how  would 
the  latter  meet  that  dcmaud  }  They  coold  not 
take  their  aiortf  aget  or  theijr  Exchequer  bills 
into  the  market ;.  and  unlets  they  had  gold  in 
their  coHers*  he  was  at  a  Iqbb  to  know  how  they 
would  contend  with  such  a  difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  SmUk :  When  it  was  said  tbat9QL  out 
of  every  1001.  in  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
consisted  #f  IL  notes,  be  hardly  knew  how  to 
express  the  surprise  with  which  he  listened  to 
such  a  statement.  He  would  venture  to  state 
— and  circnoMtances  had  enabled  him  to  form 
some  opinion  on  the  subject  (hear)— that  61. 
and  5  guinea  notes^  and  not  11.  notes,  comprised 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  circulation.  The 
rase  set  out  in  this  petition  originated  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  petitioner  and  the  banker 
at  Bristol,  who,  most  illegally,  and  imprudent- 
ly, he  must  say,  refused  to  give  gold  to  the  parly 
in  ezchange  for  the  notes  of  the  firm.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  insinuated  in  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  that  such  a  practice  might  be  commonly 
resorted  tu  amongft  bunkers  t  but  lie  begged  most 
explicitly  to  deny  the  imputation.  In  respect 
to  what  bad  been  said  about  the  currency  of 
the  north  of  England,  he  could  assure  the  house 
that  in  Lancashire,  where  the  greatest  amonnt 
of  wages  was  paid  of  any  county  in  England, 
the  whole  was  paid  in  specie.  He  himself  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  no  fears  at  all  about  the 
condition  of  the  currency  (hear).  How  should 
it  happen  that  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world  could  be  in  want  of  specie  ?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  our  having  a  sufficiency  as 
long  as  our  commerce  should  exist ;  or  of  our 
retaining  it  until  some  such  calamity  should 
befal  us  as  the  wit  or  powers  of  man  should 
prove  unavailin:?  to  oppose.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  evil,  he  sow  no  necessity  for  any 
remedy,  as  some  gentlemen  had  proposed.  In> 
point  of  fiict,  if  a  roan  came  to  him,  as  a  banker, 
and  asked  him  at  once  for  his  balance,  he  was 
not,  in  law,  bound  to  pay  him.  But  his  credit 
— that  upon  which  alone  he  exisfed — what,  in 
such  a  case  would  become  of  that  ?  No  man 
would  trust  him  a  second  time.  This  was  a  de- 
licate subject  t  and  when  he  heard  hon.  gentle* 
men  throw  oot  such  imputations  as  they  had 
done,  especially  at  a  time  when,  from  the'great 
amount  of  our  exports  lately,  the  exchanges, 
though  not  absolutely  against  us,  were,  if  any 
thing,  a  little  on  the  wrong  side,  he  could  not 
but  deprecate  the  introduction  of  so  many  ex- 
traneous topics.  He  did  not  believe  there  were 
three  coontry  bankers  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  refuse  gold  for  their  noles.  It  was  not 
clear  that  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  divest  our  circulation  of 
paper  currency  of  a  small  amount  t  and  if  pos- 
sible, he  regarded  such  a  measure  as  one  of 
more  doubtful  utility  than  those  hon.  members 
who  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  jdbtrcrombiit  thought  (hat  this  was  not  a 
question  that  properly  involved  all  those  nu- 
merous extrinsic  considerations  into  which  hon. 
gentlemen  had  so  largely  entered  (hear, 
hear).  The  main  question  was,  indeed,  impor- 
tant. If  hankers  refused  to  pay  in  gold,  when 
asked  for  it,  they  might  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
incooveaience.  If  the  existing  law  were  so  de- 
fectivo   as   his  hon.  friend  (Mr.   Hume)  had 


stated,  the  country  banker  could  be  little  np* 
prshensive  of  a  demand  for  gold,  because  n 
large  proportion  of  those  who  held  the  notes 
would  rather  submit  to  the  Incooveaience  of  re- 
taining them,  than  sustain  actions  against  the 
bankers,  which  might  be  prolongeil  to  the  ex- 
tent that  had  been  suggested.  Thus  the  check 
on  the  issue  of  notes,  by  their  immediate  coa<« 
vertibility,  would  be  so  far  lessened*  By  the 
act  of  1797,  if  the  issuer  of  a  note  refused  pay- 
ment in  gold,  he  might  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  and  compelled  to  pay  in  three,  and 
afterwards  In  seven  days.  So  the  law  remained 
till  1816.  But  the  act  of  18S8,  permitting  the 
Imue  of  one  pound  notes,  omitted  this  salutpry 
proviso.  This  omission  should  be  immediately 
supplied.  It  was  immediate  convertibility,  and 
that  alone,  which  constituted  our  securitv  under 
the  present  system  of  currency ;  and  be  ear- 
nestlv  recommended  the  house  to  resort  to  the 
proviso  of  1797. 

Mr.  Pes/,  after  recapitulating  the  statement- 
contained  in  the  petition,  observed  that  he  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  £11  ice)  thought 
the  circulation  to  be  m  so  bad  a  state,  and  prop* 
phesied  so  darkly  of  its  future  condition.  He 
could  not  help  imagining  that  the  circulation 
was  in  a  much  more  satisfisctory  state  than  It 
would  have  been  had  parliament  adopted  the 
suggestions  of  the  hon.  member,  or  those  of  the 
member  fur  Kssex  (Mr.  Western)  who  wished 
foW  an  adjustment  of  all  contracts  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  ^s  to  the  policv  of  enter- 
taining a  measure  on  this  subject.  It  certainly 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  invldlotts  to 
introduce  one,  on  a  ssattor  where  so  many  in- 
tereste  were  concerned  —  particularly  as  thu 
banker  had  admitted  his  error,  and  allowed  his 
liability  to  pay  in  gold.  If  the  banker  did  not 
so  pay,  the  law  would  compel  him }  allbough 
if  he  were  asked  at  what  period,  after  demand, 
ho  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Maberfy  said,  if  the  complaint  of  tho 
present  petitioner  were  received,  the  boose 
would  be  bound  to  receive  the  petition  of  every 
tradesman  who  chose  to  make  application  to  that 
house,  because  he  could  not,  on  the  moment, 
procure  gold  for  a  bank-note,  or  for  any  legal 
written  instrument,  promising  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day.  The  bouse  had 
been  called  on  to  enact  a  summary  measure  on 
this  subject  Such  a  measure  would  alter  the 
whole  of  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  nras  one  of  the  most  monstrous  propositions 
he  had  ever  heard  since  he  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  in  that  house  (hear).  If  the  house  re- 
ceived this  petition,  they  ought  at  alle\ents  to 
listen  attentively  whilst  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Grnn^^  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
on  his  mind,  that,  as  the  law  at  present  stood, 
the  country  banker  was  as  much  liable  topay  his 
notes  in  gold,  as  the  Bank  of  England  (hear). 
It  was  asked,  under  what  law  ?  He  would  an- 
swer, under  that  general  law  of  the  land  which 
made  gold  a  legal  tender  (hear).  It  had  been 
said,  that  a  protection  was  taken  away,  by  the 
omission  of  a  clause  which  existed  in  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  But  he  begged  the  house  to 
recollect  the  hbtory  of  that  whole  transaction. 
The  small  circulation  was  first  enacted  under 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  and  In  order  that  it 
might  be  satisfactory,  it  was  placed  under  a 
new  sanction.'  And  wliy  ?  Because  the  general 
sanction  of  the  law,which  compelled  the  banker 
to  pay  in  gold,  was  suspended.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  holders  of  notes  under  the 
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ii«w  BYttem  by  a  fkrther  enactmeBt-~that  enact- 
ment being  the  daase  which  had  been  referred 
to.  But  tbe  law  lospending  cash  payments  was 
done  away  with — the  machinery  of  that  part  of 
tlie  Bank  system  no  longer  pre  vailei,  and  the  old 
law  was  in  fall  force  and  effect,  by  which  every 
bill  or  note,  purporting  to  repreitent  a  sum  of 
money,  should  be  paid  in  gold.  Thnt  law  be- 
ing revived,  there  was  no  species  of  bank  cir- 
culation that  required,  or  could  have,  a  better 
•auction.  The  same  law  applied  to  all  paper 
issues,  whether  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of 
private  bankers;  and  any  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them  would  only  produce  confu- 
sion (hear,  hear).  This  short  statement  of  the 
case,  had  been  greatly  perplexed  by  his  hon. 
fHend  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice), 
who  had  thought  this  a  conveniVnt  opportunity 
for  harking  back  on  the  opinions  he  had  broached 
a  few  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  (be  currency. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  with 
tbe  systeu^  now  in  opehition  (hear,  bear). 

^Mr.    Baring  observed,    that    the  objection 
^ss,  that  though  the  system  was  continued  as 
far  as  regarded  the  small    notes   of  country 
bankers,  the  summary  remedy   had  been   de- 
stroyed.   Thus  far,  therefore,  the  country  had 
not  returned  to  its*anricnt  sute.    He  was  of 
opinion,  that  this  summary  remedy  ought  to  be 
revived  more  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  than 
for  any  practical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it, 
for  practically  he  was  ready  to  allow  that  it  was 
not  necessary.   It' ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
die  country  bankers  were  persons  lo  whom  a 
privilege  was  given,  and  the  public  ought  to 
e^joy  a  corresponding  protection.    Tbe  resto- 
ration of  cash  payments  would  be  imperfisct, 
and  the  country  liable  to  great  convulsions,  if 
it  were  not  more  saturated  with  gold  than  at 
the  present  moment.     The  quantity  was  now 
too  small,  and  it  could  not  bear  the  occasional 
contraction  and  expansion  to  which  it  might  be 
exposed.    For  instance,  the  country  might  be 
called  upon  to  expend  three,  four,  or  five  mil- 
lions upon  grain,  and  this  sacrifice  could  not  be 
made  with  ease  when  the  whole  of  the  sum  must 
come  out  of  the  coffers  of  tbe  Bank  of  England. 
Should  Government  next  year  bring  fornard  a 
proposition  for  putting  an  end  to  the  issue  of 
small  notes  in  the  country,  he  should  meet  it 
with  great    approbation.     Formerly  great  in- 
justice bad  been  dime  between  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor by   tampering  with   the   currency,  and 
though  Ministers  had  done  rightly  in  risking  the 
great  experiment  of  a  change,  much  distress 
and  ruin  to  individuals  and  fkmilies  had  at- 
tended the  change.     Neither  side  of  the  house 
hnd  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  part  it  took  in 
that  proceeding. 

Mr.  Huskitson :  When  the  Bank  resumed  its 

Kayments  in  specie,  it  was  found  highly  desira- 
le,  for  public  convenience,  to  continue  in  some 
degree  the  issue  of  small  notes.  The  question 
was  not  now,  whether  those  issuel  should  be  al- 
lowed; but  whether  a  special  remedy  should 
be  given  to  the  holders.  The  power  to  issue 
notes,  under  proper  authority,  had  long,  and 
still  existed  in  Scotland,  and  never  was  assisted 
tliere  by  any  special  protection  to  tbe  holders. 
When  the  restriction  on  the  payment  of  cash 
by  the  Bank  of  England  took  place,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  power  of  levy- 
ing, by  summary  process,  the  amount  of  the 
notes  on  the  goods  of  the  issuer,  if  he  refused  to 
pay  in  gold  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  the  moment  that  restriction  hud  bcou  le- 
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moTed,  tbe  ramedy  had  eeafed  to  bo 
At  present,if  a  summary  process  wera  appHca* 
hie  to  11.  notes,  vihy  pot  to  51.  notea  (b^*4  ' 
In  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  were 
11.  notes;  but  there  was  an  issue  of  bilta, 
other  securities  of  a  like  description, 
tinder  51.,  to  a  very  large  amount,  and 
only  remedy  of  the  holder  was  at  tbe 
nary  law.  That  law  was  perfectly 
It  was  this — that  there  was  no  legal 
of  satisfying  the  bolder  of  a  mvte, 
through  the  medium  of  the  legal  coin  of 
realm.  This,  be  thought,  was  as  good  a  at 
of  security  as  any  country  coold  afford, 
boast  of.  As  to  the  amount  of  notes,  that 
another  question — the  amount  of  tbe  note  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  in  specie.  He 
remeuabered,  that  when  the  Cash  PayoMats  bitt 
was  brought  in,  an  attempt  was  made  to  iacra- 
duce  a  clause,  that  the  payment  of  conntry 
notes  in  Bank  of  England  notes  shoaid  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  He,  however,  leaiated 
that  clause  ;  and  it  was  then  distinctly  vnder- 
stood — though  now  It  seemed  to  have  been  Itw* 
gotten — that  there  was  no  legal  tender  fer 
dfbts  contracted  in  any  shape,  escept  in  silver 
coin  of  the  realm,  to  the  amount  of  SOs^,  and 
nbote  that  sum  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  csttntrj. 
1'he  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  taWe. 

Usury  Laws. 

COMMONS,  Tuesday,  Feb.  8.— Mr.  Ser- 
geant Onslow  rose,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
die  usury  laws.  He  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of  It,  since  the 
house  bad  shown  their  approbation  of  it  in  a  di- 
vision  during  the  last  session,  when  there  ap- 
peared 120  for  it,  and  only  ^3  against  it.  ^  hangh 
this  bill  was  ultimately  defeated,  he  had  heard 
no  solid  objection  to  it.  He  had,  indeed,  heard 
several  predictions  of  the  evil  coaseqaen  es 
which  might  arise  from  it ;  but  his  oppcMients 
were  bound  to  prove  that  the  probable  ad- 
vantage would  not  be  greater  than  the  appre- 
hended mischief.  The  state  of  the  money* 
market  was  at  present  such  as  to  obviate  nsaay 
of  the  inconveniences  which  were  formeriy  an- 
ticipated frum  his  bill,  and  therefore  he  trusted 
(hat  those  gentlemen  who  had  formeriy  opposed 
it  would  now  withdraw  their  opposition. 

Mr.  Daveupart  declared  his  intention  of  op- 
posing the  motion,  as  be  considered  the  learned 
sergeant's  bill  would  involve  the  landed  interest 
in  ruin. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  was  sorry'  to  observe  a  dispositioa 
to  oppose  this  bill,  supported  as  it  was  by  argw- 
ments  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  unansweraMc 
(bear,  hear).  The  bill  was  lost  last  year« 
through  the  courtesy  of  his  learned  friend.  It 
was  deferred  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  dozen 
times  nt  least,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
gentlemen  who  opposed  it ;  and  the  result  of 
this  conciliatorv  conduct  was,  that  they  as- 
sembled one  nignt,  when  no  discussion  was  ex- 
pected, and  threw  it  out  by  dint  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Curtten  would  hold  by  the  old  laws,  and 
would  even  propose  to  enact  them,  it  diey  did 
not  exist,  in  con&eouence  of  the  numerous  specn- 
lations  now  abroad,  which  were  such  as  to  sta|^. 
ger  credibility.  If  he  were  rightly  Infbmsed, 
these  speculations  would  require  a  capital  of 
1604000,0001.  to  carry  them  into  eUbct 

The  house  then  divided,  when  there  appesu*- 
ed — For  the  moti  >n,  52 — Against  it,  45^— Mm* 
jority,7.  .  .  . 
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Trukiday,  Fbb.  17. — Mn  Serfceaoi  Onsl&w 
moved  (he  order  of  the  day  for  the  Ucury  Lewe* 
itepeelbill. 

Mr.  Caicraft  thongfat  the  present  state  of  the 
■MDev-market,  where  every  man  who  wanted 
capital  could  obtain  it  on  convenient  terms,  was 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  against  altering  the 
law.  He  admitted  the  general  principle  of 
leaving  men  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they 
tbottglit  fit ;  buWtbis  rule  was  not  without  an 
esception.  The  building  act  compelled  men  to 
bulla  their  houses  with  parly-walls  of  a  regu- 
lated thickness.  By  the  law  with  respect  to 
gaming,  a  man  was  prevented  from  doing  what  he 
pleased  with  his  money ;  he  might  not  lose  it  at 
play,  Bor  open  a  house  with  it,  in  which  others 
might  loee  their*s.  If  men  might  be  left  to  use 
their  own  property  as  they  pleased,  why  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor  now  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing a  biH  to  repress  that  species  of  speculation 
of  which  so  much  had  lately  been  on  foot  ?  In 
referring  to  history,  it  would  be  foond  that  in 
proportion  as  the  regulations  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest had  been  enforced  by  statute,  in  that  de* 
gree  had  the  country  flourished.  He  would  ad- 
mit that  in  difficult  times,  men  might  be  driven 
to  those  straits  in  which  these  laws  would  be 
inconvenient.  Those,  however,  were  emer- 
gencies against  which  the  law^  could  not  pro- 
vide. As  to  the  insurance  a|id  annuity  "process, 
which  it  was  said  this  bill  would  remove,  he 
believed  that  the  transactions  of  that  kind  were 
very  few.  And  then  was  it  nothing  that  under 
these  laws  the  country  had  flourished  and  at- 
tained its  present  greatness  ? — He  concluded  by 
observing  that  he  thought  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  bill,  and  the  utility  of  the  usury 
laws,  was  established  by  the  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Dunn,  Rothschild,  and  Preston. 
'  Mr.  Hwne  was  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  would  be  followed  by  similar  ad- 
vantages which  had  ensued  on  the  partial  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on  the  Irish  trade. 
It  WAS  argued  (hat  the  repeal  of  those  restric- 
tions would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  country, 
bnt  when  only  a  part  of  them  had  been  abro- 
gated, the  beneficial  result  was  so  manifest, 
that  almost  all  the  Irish  merchants  petitioned 
for  their  entire  removal  With  respect  to  the 
speculations  now  afloat  In  the  city,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  all  thoie  should  be  dis* 
countenanced,  in  which  meta  of  rank  and  station 
in  the  country  having  embarked,  induced  others 
to  follow  their  example,  and  then  shifted  their 
responsibility  on  the  public  (hear,  hear).  To 
(hat  extent  he  discountenanced  these  proiects; 
but  if  the  interests  of  commerce  reqoired  pro- 
mts of  public  improvement ;  to  say  tnatthe  par^ 
ties  bhould  be  compelled  to  pay  up  at  once  three 
fourths  of  the  money,  which,  perliaps,  might  not 
be  required  for  ten  years,  was  absurd  (general 
cheers^.  With  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  house,  it  had  been  said  that  no  complaints 
were  made  against  the  existing  laws.  Why 
what  did  that  prove?  Formerly  it  was  ur/ed, 
that  ihe  alteration  was  inexpedient  when  the 
rate  of  interest  was  high.  Why  now  then  was 
the  very  tioM  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  low ; 
and  if  the  accumulating  process  should  go  on  in 
this  country,  as  there  was  every  prospect  of  its 
doing,  he  saw  no  reason  to  think  that  during 
his  life  time  the  rale  of  interest,  would  ever 
reach  five  per  cent.  He  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  tlmi  if,  when  the  general  rate  were 
five  per  cent,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
landed  interest,  by  force  of  law,  to  borrow  at 
three,  (he  difierence  would  be  a  boims  to  them : 


and  he  would  add  that  the  focllity  of  borrow- 
ing money,  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  called 
on,  made  thorn  involve  themnelves  much  more 
deeply,  than  if  they  were  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  If  he  were  to  propose  that 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Caicraft)  should  take  no 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  an  acre  for  Ms  land, 
what  would  h|s  hon.  friend  say,  on  his  present 
principles?  He,  for  his  part,  was  quite  certain 
that  the  only  reason  why  hb  hon.  friend  did  not 
charge  101.  an  acre,  was  the  apprehensioB  of 
not  being  paid  for  it  (a  laugh).  It  was  just  the 
same  in  the  case  of  money,  and  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Crippi  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  the  countiy  had  flourished  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  the  same  argument  might 
be  applied  to  every  measure  of  improvemont. 
If  a  bill  were  brought  in  to  make  a  new  turn- 
pike-road, it  might  be  argued  that  the  country 
nad  prospered  without  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
unnecesMry.  Surh  an  argument  was  not  worthy 
of  notice.  'Hie  question  was,waslhe  repeal  useful 
or  hurtful  ?  All  other  arguments  were  idle.  In  his 
opinion  the  restriction  was  mischievous.  Money, 
like  other  commodities,  would  obtain  its  value  t 
and  if  a  law  settled  the  rate  at  which  the  use  of 
it  was  to  be  paid  for,  below  its  value,  its  owners 
would  find  means  for  evading  the  law.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  a  tradesman  who  was 
pressed  for  money,  and  supplied  his  immediate 
wants  by  drawing  a  bill,  and  had  no  means  of 
taking  up  the  bill  when  it  became  due.  ^Whal 
did  he  do  ?  Why  he  went  to  the  banker  or  holder 
of  the  bill,  requested  him  to  keep  it  another 
week,  and  ottered  to  pay  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. If  this  man  could  have  borrowed  the 
money  of  his  neighbour,  at  six  or  seven  per 
cent.,  he  might  have  got  it,  and  been  saved 
from  this  sort  of  ruin.  This  question  had  been 
agitated  for  several  years,  out  of  the  house,  and 
there,  at  least,  it  was  finally  settled. 

The  Solicitor  Oentral  began  b>  saying  that  he 
met  the  hon.  gent  (Mr.  J.  Smith)  entirely  on  the 
ground  of  utility,  and  would  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  on  this  ground  the  law  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed. Borrowers  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes— mercantile,  landed,  and  persons  who, 
not  belonging  to  cither  of  these  classes,  might 
be  considered  as  general  borrowers.  If  the 
law  only  applied  to  mercantile  borrowers,  the 
repeal  would  not  be  injurious.  They  did  not 
borrow  of  necessity,  but  they  borrowed  to 
trade ;  and  if  they  could  make  10  or  12  per 
cent,  on  the  money  borrowed,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  lender  might  not  ask  them  to  pay  Um 
7  or  8  pel  cent.  But  if  they  were  allowed  tc 
deroano  this,  was  there  anv  landed  gent,  who 
possessed  so  foggy  an  nnderstaBding  as  not  to 
see  that,  if  the  monied  man  conld  lend  to  the 
trader,  at  a  higher  rate  than  five  per  cent  he 
would  not  lend  to  him  at  that  sum  ?  It  was  one 
advantage  to  the  lender,  (hat  he  could  recal  his 
capiul  at  ple#sare,  or  at  a  short  no^ce.  Now 
when  a  man  lent  capital  to  a  trader,  he  was  ge-, 
nerally  enabled  to  command  the  nseof  his  capi- 
tal when  he  pleased.  But  if  he  lent  hb  money 
on  land,  there  was  all  the  trouble  of  mortgage  | 
he  could  not  recal  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
therefore,  when  be  lent  it  to  the  landed  gentle- 
man, he  would  make  himpay  a  hlcher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  trader.  The  landed  gentleman 
would  find  no  money-lender  so  pleased  with  hb 
physiognomy,  as  to  lend  money  to  him  at  a 
lower  rate  than  he  could  get  elsewhere ;  and  if 
this  repeal  enabled  him  to  get  more  firom  the 
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trader,  it  would  enhance  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
I owing  to  the  land-owner.  There  were  eiglit 
out  of  ten  estates  in  this  country  involved  in 
debt;  but  landed  gentlemen  did  not  borrow  to 
nake  profits,  they  did  not  borrow  to  fructify, 
^d  they  must  be  ii\jured  by  whatever  increased, 
as  this  measure  would  increase,  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest. The  third  class,  or  general  borrowers, 
was  the  moat  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  eight  ont 
of  ten  gentlemen  were  of  this  class.  They  did 
Hot  borrow  to  make  profit,  and  they  bad  no  se- 
curityCo  offer.  They  would  snflcr  even  still 
more  than  the  landed  gentlemen  from  the  re- 
peal. These  might  be  called  involuntary  biir- 
rowcni ;  they  had  no  choice ;  they  were  a  large 
class  of  persons,  and  they  were  all,  by  this  pro* 
posed  repemi,  to  be  given  up,  ad  Ubitmrn,  to  the 
claims  of  the  extortioner,  and  lo  a  system  of 
Exaction.  He  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  house, 
but  there  was  one  effect  of  the  repeal  as  to  the 
Bankrupt  I^ws,  which  he  would  shortly  advert 
to.  As  the  law  stopd,  if  a  man  lent  money 
at  a  higher  rate  than  five  per  cent  to  a  trader, 
tia  was  held  to  be  a  partner  of  that  trader  |  and 
in  case  of  the  trader  failing,  Uie  law  would 
come  on  his  whole  private  property  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  firm.  But  if  the  Usury  Laws  were 
repealed,  a  monied  man  would  lend  money  to  a 
trader  at  a  higher  rate  ;  he  would  make  eighty 
ten,  or  twelve,  per  cent.,  and  in  cose  the  trader 
failed,  his  property  would  remain  untouched. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  a  brewer,  in  want  of 
money.  The  person  he  applied  to  might  say : 
**  You  are  making  SO  per  cent. ;  if  I  lend  you 
my  money,  I  must  have  10  or  12." .  Here  was 
a  soft,  oily, -comfortable,  and  not  Jewish  way 
of  making  a  very  handsome  profit.  The  brewer 
makes  80,  and  pays  the  lender  10  or  18 ;  and 
the  lender  obtains  from  the  brewer  a  security 
for  his  advances.  Suppose  the  brewer  fails, 
there  is  nothing  to  pay  the  crediton,  and  he, 
who  has  really  been  engrossing  the  profits  of 
tJie  trade,  preserves  his  property  entira.  A 
monied  man  might  even  set  np  an  agent  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  answer  for  them  under  the 
BiLnkrupt  Laws,  while  he,  who  had  been  reap- 
ing the  profits  of  the  trade,wbo  had  absolutely 
put  iAto  bis  pocket  the  debts  contracted  by  his 
agenit,  would  not  he  answerable  for  a  farthing. 
If  tha  laws  were  repealed,  they  would  open  a 
door  io  fraud;  and  tliis  principle,  under  the 
present  Bankrupt  Laws,  be  thought  worthy  of 
at^ntion.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
■aid,  that  landed  gentlemen  might  ask  what  they 
pleased  for  the  use  of  their  land.  But  he  would 
ask  tb^  ^op.  mooiber  if  the  Corn  Law,  which 
allowed  corn  to  be  imported  when  the  price  waa 
80s.  did  not  fix  a  maximum  on  rent  ?  Beyond 
that,  the  l&nded  gentleman  could  not  demand  a 
reoL'  Because  he  thought  ihe  repeal  proposed 
nnseasonable  in  time,  and  pernicious  in  princi- 
ple, be  should  move  tliat  the  bill  be  read  a 
•econd  time  that  day  six  monthf. 

On  the  i^menilment  beine  put, 

Mr.  Sergeant  OwiuUm  observeiT  in  answer  to 
the  luit  speaker,  that  all  who  had  money  to 
lend,  looked1>olhat  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
aecurily  for  paying  it  i  and  it  was  the  case 
now,  as  it  always  had  been  and  must  be,  that 
men  with  a  less  certain  security,  such  as  mer- 
cantile men,  could  not  borrow  on  as  favonrabic 
terms  as  those  who,  like  landed  gentlemen,  had 
better  security.  The  learned  member  s^med 
to  think  that  a  lender  could  at  all  times  have 
what  be  asked,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  was 
Mtirely  fixed  by  the  with  of  the  lenders    Ho 


had  taken  no  notice  of  the  competition-  of  lea- 
ders. If  this  were  as  the  learned  mealier  stated, 
how  was  it,  thai  at  present,  when  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  men  lent  tlieir 
money  much  below  tluit  rate  ?  It  was  clear  that 
some  other  principle  besides  the  will  of  tba 
lender,  settled  the  rate  at  which  the  rent  of 
money  was  lo  be  paid.  This  principle  was 
partly  the  competition  amopg  the  lendenk 
Money  was  like  land  or  houses,  which,  when 
men  borrowed,  they  paid  for  the  use  oft  and  as 
the  rent  both  of  houses  and  land  was  nnrestrict- 
ed,  he  did  not  see  why  the  rent  of  money— for 
there  was  nothing  magical  in  the  term  interest 
— should  not  be  as  unrestricted  as  the  rent  of 
either  houses  or  land. 

Mr.  Robertton  resisted  the  repeal,  as  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  experience.  He  observed 
that  according  to  the  practice  of  most  civilized 
nations,  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  was  fixed. 
A  departure  from  this  salutary  principle  had 
caused  the  rain  of  some  of  the  free  states  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Alderman  Htygate  opposed  the  bill.  It 
would  be  especially  ruinous  to  the  small  traders. 
The. present  law  was  not  constantly  evaded — if 
it  were,  this  bill  would  not  have  been  pressed 
upon  the  house  eveiy  year  for  (he  last  ten  or  a 
dozen  years. 

Mr.  C  Wymn  had  so  often  stated  his  senti> 
ments  to  be  favourable  to  this  bill,  that  he  should 
not  have  risen  that  night  liad  it  not  been  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  his  Miy esty's  ministers 
on  this  occasion.  He  believed  that  all  of  them, 
except  the  learned  gent,  who  had  moved  the 
amendment,  considered  the  bill  as  one  which 
would  greatly  advance  the  public  interest.  His 
right  hon.  friends,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  the  Preuident  of  the  Bo^  of  Trade, 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  publicly  de- 
fended the  policy  of  it ;  and  he  was  confident 
that  all  hb  colleagues,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  right  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  nad  never 
taken  the  question  into  his  consideration,  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  it.  They' had  left  the 
house,  because  they  anticipated  t&it  the  divi- 
sion would  not  take  place  till  a  late  hour,  and 
that  their  presence  would  not  be  wanted  to  ren- 
der the  question  successful.  He  had  stayed  at 
the  request  of  his  rt  hon.  friend  tlie  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  declare  the  opinion  of 
ministers  on  this  bill,  in  case  such  a  declaration 
of  opinion  shtNild  be  rendered  necessary  by  any 
thing  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Bright  considered  the  absence  of  the 
whole  body  of  ministers  from  the  house  to  be  in- 
consistent with  their  public  duty.  Ho.  was 
afraid  to  remove  the  Usuf y  laws,  because  ho 
thought  their  repeal  w.ould  diminish  the  comforts 
of  tM  middle  and  lower  classes  of  tlie  c^mmn- 
nity. 

The  honae  then  divided,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  bill,  4(K-Again8t  it,  45— MiuorHj 
against  rt.6. 

Joint  Stock  Ompanies. 

LORDS,  TmrnsDAT,  FxR.S.  —  The  Lord 
GImccdor  made  some  remarks  with  respect  "U^ 
a  system  now  going  on  to  a  mIschieTons  extent 
—  he  pneant  joint  stoick  companies— most  of 
which  were 'not  yet,  and  nefcr  ifltght  be-fbnned, 
although,  before  their  fonnation  took  placa, 
the  shares  of  tho  persons  adventuring  therein 
were  made  the  subjects  of  sale,  to  the  ononnoun 
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^Mil  tttd  RdvttBteft  «f  thoM  wli»  Mt  Mch  eoM- 
panim  tJkmt,  H  f*«s  hU  iat«BjtioA  to  bring  io 
m.  hHU  to  theck  proceodtefB  of  tbis  tort.  He 
UKHiglit  it  riglM  to  nention-  tke  subject  on  the 
fint  day  of  tin  sewioa,  because  he  intended  that 
the  operaiioa  of  the  bill  should  affect  all  sales 
•r  interest  oa  shares  is  thoee  companies  which 
vigbtbe  proposed  to  be  established,  but  were  not 
yet  formed,  finen  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
present  session,  so  Ihut  there  could  be  no  ground 
forcoBipiaMit  wM  respect  to  the  want  of  notice, 
■nppoeing  their  lordships  should  think  proper  to 
approve  of  the  bill.  With  respect  to  the  past, 
he  would  either  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  as  it  at  present  stood, 
or  he  would  introduce  into  the  bill  a  clause 
declaratoiy  of  the  common  law  on  the  subject. 

MoiTDAT,  F»B.  7^— The  JLorcf  CkmtceUor  said, 
thai  there  seemed  some  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  nctoel  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
joint  stork  oompaniea.  But  wteterer  might  be 
the  exiiting  law,  it  could  nerer  be  intended  that 
the  public  should  stand  in  this  situation'^thst 
before  ihe  authority  of  the  Crown  or  of  ParlU- 
ment  should  be  given  to  constitute  a  joint  stock 
com^ny,  persons  should  be  permitted  to  sell  at 
aneoonnoos  profit  t^e  shares  of  that  company, 
wbM:b  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  laying  a 
bait  fof  their  own  benefit,  1^  which  innocent  io- 
dtvldoala  were  great  sufferers.  The  object  of 
his  measure  should  therefore  be  to  present  the 
tianslerring  such  shares  until  the  company 
shoald  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  charter 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  The  transfer  of  such 
shares  was  declared  illegal  by  the  6lh  Geo.  I. ; 
but  the  penalties  of  that  act,  which  were  no 
less  than  a  pr^mimirs,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels«  were  so  enormous  that  it  was  probable  no- 
body would  be  disposed  to  enforce  thora. 

COMlklONS,  MoxuAT,  Fnn.  £a— On  a  read- 
lag  of  the  Oil  Gas  Company  bill, 

Mr.  GrtnftU  objected  to  the  pra c  tice  of  grant- 
ing to  joint  stock  companies  the  privilege  of 
Sflin^  and  being  sued  by  their  secretaries.  If, 
as  it  was  alleged,  many  companies  now  in  pro- 
gress had  no  real  foundation,  and  were  only 
formed  with  a  view  of  deluding  the  public,  tbeir 
power  of  delusion  would  be  considerajjy  in- 
creased by  their  being  enabled  to  hold  out  to 
the  world  that  they  possessed  any  thing  like 
parliamentary  sanction. 

Mr.  ifujJUffsn  admitted  that  some  of  the  new 
companies  possessed  the  character  which  the 
hon.  Bsember  ascribed  to  them ;  but  how  was  it 
postibie  for  the  house  to  know  whether  certain 
rompnnies  were  or  were  not  formed  on  sound 
plau,  and  whether  their  capital  was  subscrib* 
ed?  He  believed,  indeed,  that  if  it  ihould  ap- 
pear that  the  capital  of  the  companies  was  not 
subscribed — that  it  was  only  a  pretended  capi- 
tal, they  would  esperience  great  difficulty  in 
getting  their  bills  through  ail  their  stages  in 
another  place. 

Mr.  Hohhem  said  that  when  the  proper  time 
came,  he  should  he  able  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  pretence  whatever  for  some  of  the  projects 
af  the  present  companies.  There  was  one  com- 
pany in  particular,  the  Pasco-Peruvian  Mine 
Company,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  prove 
had  no  foundation  whate  ver^md  no  fbject  in  vie  w 
except  to  work  mines  on  the  Stock  Ejichaoge. 

Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion  that  the  house 
ought  to  come  to  some  determination  of  its  own 
«ith  respect  to  the  companies  in  questiniH  and 


not  allow  the  bills  relating  to  thnm  Co  pnsa  in 
hope  that  they  would  undergo  revision  in  nnn- 
ther  place.  He  did  not  see  that  any  great  harm 
would  result  from  giving  companies  the  power 
of  suing  and  of  being  sued  by  their  secretaiy. 
If  it  were  meant  that  the  house  should  reject 
every  bill  which  proposed  to  give  that  power  to 
a  company  whose  snares  were  not  all  paid  up, 
he  would  say  that  by  so  doing  they  might  ob- 
struct many  useful  plans.  He  hopeid  that  his  rt 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  course  it  would  be  proper  fsr 
the  house  to  pursue  on  the  subject. 
.  Mr.  Hu$kH$tm  said,  that  he  had  stated  last 
year  that  to  all  bills  havinc  for  tbeir  object  to 
exempt  particular  companies  from  the  obter- 
vance  of  conditions  to  which  all  others  were 
liable,  he  would  object  i  but  he  must  confess 
that  he  did  not  see  much  objection  to  allowing 
companies,  for  their  ovrn  convenience,  and  for 
that  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  traosncted 
businem,  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  tbeir  secretarju 
It  was  not  for  him  to  probe  the  merits  of  all  the 
existing  speculations,  and  to  declare  which 
were  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  country 
or  otherwise.  It  was  for  the  public  to  ascertain, 
before  they  engaged  in  such  speculations,  wha. 
was  their  nature :  people  should  be  more  cautious 
Mr.  Hwnu  said  that  the  house  should  be  can 
tions  in  meddling  with  the  subjects  He  would 
ask  whether,  when  the  bill  for  building  tlio 
Strand  Bridge  was  introduced,  any  membtr 
would  have  been  found  to  call  that  project  a 
delusion ;  and  yet  it  appeared  hardly  possible 
that  any  of  the  speculaUens  of  the  present  day 
could  be  more  ruinous  in  their  consequencm 
than  that  had  been.  The  house  ought  not,  in  H« 
opinion,  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of 
speculation,  so  long  as  the  persons  promoting 
them  sought  no  peculiar  privileges.  Here  the 
conversation  terminated. 

FniDAT,  March  18.^A  petition  having  been 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  fViUon  from  the  co^koe^i- 
ers  of  the  metropolis,  against  a  joint  Ktock  com- 
pany, called  the  Alderney  Milk  Company, 

Mr.  CrrsafsU  expressed  his  regret  that  the  I«ord 
Chancellors  bil|,  to  regulate  these  joint  stock 
companies,  was  not  vet  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HMskisiOH  said,'  that  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  many  of  the  re- 
cent speculations,  the  law  which  referred  to 
partnerships  was  well  known,  and,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  banken,  be  did  not  see  that  there  was 
any  thing  In  the  law  to  limit  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  might  choose  to  associate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  any  particular  trade.  Ho 
would  admit  that  the  rage  and  folly  of  the  day 
led  to  speculations  for  carrying  on  ordinafy 
trades  in  the  way  of  extensive  partnerships. 
They  had  milk  companies,  and  brick  companies, 
and  fish  companies,  and  several  othen  of  that 
kind  whidi  he  could  not  enumerate ;  but  when 
any  of  them  came  before  the  boose  with  a  bill, 
and  asked  for  no  new  or  exclusive  privilege  or 
power,  he  did  not  see  how  the  house  could  turn 
them  away.  By  refusing  the  power  which  they 
asked,  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  the  name  of 
one  of  their  officers,  he  did  not  see  that  they 
could  he  prevented  from  acting  as  a  paHnershipi 
but  the  getting  such  a  povrer  would  not  of  it« 
self  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  eontinun 
long  in  those  extensile  associations.  He  was 
sure  that  the  good  sense  and  industry  of  (hose 
who  carried  on  trades  for  the  more  extensive  ex« 
ercise  of  which  some  of  the  cenifwnies  had  been 
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formed,  would  in  the  end  pre?ei],  and  that  the 
trmdee  would  retam  to  their  natofAl  chaimel. 
Maoy  of  thoee  ownen  of  flhoree,  who  mi^t  be 
coniidered  «•  ikee|ring  partaert  in  trades  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  name,  but  who 
•xpected  to  reap  laifs  profits  without  any  care, 
activity,  or  exertion  on  their  parts,  would,  he 
feared,  find  in  the  end  their  expectations  disap- 
pointed, and  that  they  could  nut  compete  with 
•efl*ect  against  individuals  who  devoted  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
Iheir  respective  trades.  The  high -raised  hopes 
of  many  who  embarked  in  such  speculations 
would,  in  the  end,  vanish  "  into,  thin  air,"  and 
leave  those  who  entertained  them  nothing  but 
legret  and  disappointment  (hear,  hear).  At  the 
«ame  time  ho  did  not  see  how  the  parliament 
could  at  present  Interfere.  If,  in  any  of  the 
flieasnres  which  came  before  them,  any  thing  il- 
legal could  be  shown — if  any  particular  evil 
could  be  pointed  out — he  would  be  willing  to 
afford  every  remedy  in  his  power ;  but  unlem 
that  was  done,  it  would  be  better  to  let  those 
things  take  their  course,  and  they  would  be  found 
1o  come  back  in  a  short  time  to  their  natural  le- 
irel.  Now,  in  this  milk  company,  for  instance, 
he  saw  nothing  illegal  in  Its  formation,  nor  any 
thing  in  which  the  house  could  with  propriety 
fnterfere  i  at  the  same  time  he  felt  satisfied  that 
it  could  never  succeed  against  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  individual  industry  (hear, 
liear). 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LORDS,  FniDAT,MARCHS5.— The  Earl  of 
^auderdaUt  m  presenting?  a  petition  against  the 
Equitable  Loan  bill  said,  tiiat  their  lord»hips 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
iime  to  stand  forward  and  show  tlieir  sense  of 
the  speculations  which  were  afloat.  Nothing, 
he  was  sure,  could  be  more  iiyurions  to  the 
'Country  than  such  a  spirit  of  rakh  and  ioconsi- 
derate  enterprise.  There  were  at  present 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  directors  and 
other  managers  of  joint  stock  companies,  more 
than  two  millions,  one-fourth  of  which,  he  be- 
lieved, was  more  than  the  minister  had  raised 
hy  loan,  at  once,  during  any  period  of  the  late 
War. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
mllnded  to.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  ex- 
tensive commercial  interests  were  constantly 
«t  work,  a  great  degree  of  q>ecolation  was  un- 
avoidable, and,  kept  within  certain  limits,  was 
attended  with  much  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  a  moment  like  the  present,  in  a  profound 
peace,  and  when  the  interest  of  money  was  low. 
It  was  particularly  to  be  expected.  But  be 
wished  that  the  public  should  be  set  right  as  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  stood.  He  never 
linew  a  moment  when  there  was  a  greater  pros- 
pect of  lasting  peace  than  the  present,  but 
-«till  no  man  could  answer  for  events.  No  man 
could  say  how  long  this  peace  might  last.  Now 
'lie  would  ask  any  man  to  reflect  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  the  public,  if  (not  to  speak 
of  actual  war)  any  thmg  short  of  war— >Hoy 
«mbarraBMng  event  were  to  occur  ?  Their 
'lordships  would  recollect  that  when  commer- 
cial embarrassments  occurred  during  the  late 
war,  bwikers  and  merchants  came  forward  and 
applied  to  Parliament  for  aid,  which  they  ob- 
tained by  issues  df  Exchequer  bills.  He  wished 
It,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  those 
persons  who  now  engaged  in  joint  stuck  ccm- 


panlet,  or  other  ■enterpriset,  would  eater  o« 
those  speculations  at  their  peril.  He  did  not 
wish  to  sec  any  legislative  measure  intro- 
duced to  prevent  persons  from  embarking 'lo 
any  speculation  they  might  think  proper: 
every  one  had  a  right  to  employ  his  capital  as 
he  chose.  But  he  thought  it  hii  duty  to  declare, 
that  he  never  would  advise  the  introduction  of 
any  bill  for  their  relief;  on  the  contrary,  if 
such  a  measure  were  proposed,  he  would  op- 
pose it,  and  he  hoped  that  Parliament  would 
resist  any  measure  of  the  kind.  He  thought 
that  thb  could  not  be  too  well  underst<»od  at 
the  present  moment,  nor  made  too  publicly 
known. 

The  Lard  CkaneeOtr  said  that  he  ought  to 
apologise,  if  he  might  so  express  hisMelf,  for 
not  having  brought  in  the  bill  of  which  he  had 
formerly  given  notice,  relative  to  joint  stock 
companies ;  but  parties  had  come  before  him 
while  he  was  exercising  his  judicial  duties, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  be  declaring  tka 
law  in  that  house  while  he  had  to  give  judg- 
ment in  another  place.  He  had  been  employed 
since  September  last  in  hearing  persons  engaged 
in  speculation,  who  had  been  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  From  what  took  place  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  would  appear  that 
these  parties  had  enough  to  fear  from  the  state 
of  the  law  as  It  now  stood,  to  sav  nothing  of 
any  new  act.  They  could  not  be  atvare  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Bubble  Act  Repeal. 

COMMONS,  Tuesday,  Marcb  99.— Mr. 
Peter  Moore  observed,  that  some  positive  do- 
clsion  was  necessary  on  that  great  subject  u' 
speculation  and  improvement  which  was  now  so 
actively  in  operation.  At  least  160  millions  of 
capital  were  afloat,  and  for  his  own  part  he 
trusted  that  he  should  see  that  amount  tripled  and 
quadrupled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cast  impu- 
tations on  thoiie  who  embarked  in  these  scbeinoa. 
and  the  schemes  themselves  were  designated  as 
bubbles.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  connected 
with  some  of  these  companies,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  most  scrutinizing  inquiries  as 
to  their  objects  and  mode  of  proceeding.  He 
should  not  at  present  enter  ii|to  the  great  ques- 
tion ;  but  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  would 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  fullest  discussion.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  lo 
bring  In  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  6th  Geo.  I. 

The  Altom^-Oenerta  said,  that  the  6th  Geo^  I. 
comprised  a  great  many  diflerent  subjects  with 
which  the  motion  of  tlie  hon.  member  had  no 
connexion  whatever.  Surely,  then,  it  was  not 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  inconsiderate  manner. 
He  must  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  CrrenfeU  was  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done  to  render  the  real  state  of  the 
law  intelligible.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
week,  a  joint-stock  company  had  been  formed, 
with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  its  head.  There 
was  another,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops.  Tet,  if  the  common  apprehension 
of  the  law  were  correct,  those  persons  bad  incur- 
red the  penalties  of  a  pramunire, 

Mr.  ElKce  expressed  his  readiness  to  vote  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  in  order  that  the 
subject  might  be  fairly  divnssed  and  disposed 
of;  althou^  he  by  no  means  knew  that  he 
should  agree  to  its  second  reading.  In  that  and 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  libeeal  views 
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had  been  taken  of  the  sobject  by  the  Noble  Lord 
mf  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  rt.  hon. 
^nt.  (Mr.  Huskiason),  who  stated  that  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  consonant  to  common 
sense — ^namely,  that  the  public  should  be  allow- 
ed to  institute  what  companies  they  pleased, 
but  that  all  attempts  at  fraud  should  be  punish- 
ed. At  the  same  time  an  alarm  was  sounded 
out  of  chancery,  cantioninf  persons  against 
embarking  In  the  new  speculations.  The  same 
thing  happened  not  long  ago  with  respect  to 
8outh  America.  The  independence  of  that 
country  was  much  countenanced  in  parliament 
at  the  time  that  all  recognition  of  it  was  utterly 
refused  in  the  court  of  cnancery.  Some  altera- 
tion in  the  law  had,  in  consequence,  become  in- 
dispensably necessary. 

Mr.  J.  Jp.  Orant  said,  that  the  objection  to 
the  motion  was,  that  it  could  not  attain  the 
purpose  designed  by  the  hon.  member.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  state 
of  the  common  law  with  regard  to  traders  if  the 
6th  Geo.  I.  were  repealed.  He  must  admit, 
however,  that  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  with  the 
decision  of  two  very  high  authorities  against 
the  operation  of  that  act,  left  matters  in  too 
much  uncertainty. 

Mr.  P.  JIfoore,  to  conciliate  opposition,  of- 
fered to  alter  his  motion  for  a  repeal,  to  a  mo- 
tion for  altering  and  amending  the  act — (Cries 
of  "withdraw"). 

After  some  animadversion  by  Mr.  Jfutkisiimy 
on  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  this  mo-' 
lion  had  been  introduced,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

TauRSDAT,  JuHB  8. — ^Tho  Attomey'Otneral 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  an  act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  18,  (the 
Bobble  Act),  as  related  to  joint-stock  compa- 
nies. This  act  had  of  late  excited  considerable 
discaflsion  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  its 
ming  and  effect  were  altogether  unintelligi- 


ble. It  wasi  in  fsct,  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  intention  of  the  ]egi»Iature 
in  passing  that  act.  When  it  was  further  re* 
collected,  that  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  act 
was  no  less  than  that  of  a  prcmiMtre,  he  thought 
nothing  more  was  wanted  to  show  the  necessity 
of  repealing  it.  But  there  were  other  grounds 
whirh  manifested  that  necessity  still  more 
strongly.  From  1790,  the  year  in  which  it  was 
passed,  down  to  the  present  time,  joint-stock 
companies  had  been  formed  for  the  most  useful 
and  laudable  purposes  \  snch  as  the  companies 
for  the  insurance  of  lives  and  property,  and 
many  others  $  all  of  which,  under  the  interpre- 
tation which  was  sometimes  put  upon  this  act, 
Were  said  to  be  illegal.  For  the  protection, 
then,  of  these  individuals^  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient to  repeal  the  existing  law.  He  might  be 
asked,  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
any  provision  instead  of  it  t  and  to  this  he  roost 
reply,  that  he  had  at  first  intended  to  do  so,  but 
that  after  having  very  attentively  considered 
the  subject,  he  Imd  been  convinced  that  such  a 
eonrke  would  be  at  once  difficult,  unwise,  and 
impolitic.  The  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  beHeve,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  le- 
gislate on  this%ubject  were,  that  up  to  the  pe- 
ifod  of  passing  the  Bubble  Act,  aJthough  the 
commerce  of  tnis  country  had  been  extended  in 
a  very  important  degree,  no  legal  enactments 
had  been  considered  as  necessary.  After  the 
« vents  which  gave  rise  to  this  act,  previous  to 
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1790,  with  the  exception  of  a  criminal  proseev 
tion,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  very  clearly 
understood,  and  which  took  place  two  years 
afterwards,  no  legal  proceedings  had  been  had 
under  it  until  within  a  few  years  ago. —  He 
would  add,  that  he  meant  to  insert  in  his  bill  a 
provision,  that  it  was  not  to  interfere  with  any 
proceeding  now  depending  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  law  or  equity,  out  that  they  were  to  be  de» 
cided  according  to  the  law  as  it  had  stood  wheir 
those  proceedings  were  commenced.  There  was 
another  provision  which  he  meant  to  add,  with  a 
view  of  facilitating  the  granting  of  charters  by 
the  crown,  to  companies  for  trading  and  other 
purposes.  Under  the  charters  as  they  were 
commonly  granted,  the  persons  incorporated 
were  not'individually  liable  for  any  of  the  debts 
of  thti  company,  but  only  so  far  as  the  corporate 
property  extended.  This  circumstance  caused 
considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise 
the  crown,  to  grant  charters.  Persons  wiihinf 
to  form  a  company  were  therefore  obliged  to 
apply,  in  tl^e  first  place,  to  parliament,  for  an 
act  enabling  the  crown  to  grant  a  charter,  and 
afterwards  fbr  the  charter,  dins  doubling  the 
expense.  To  remedy  this,  he  should  propose  a 
clause  enabling  the  crown,  whenever  applica- 
tions should  be  made  for  a  charter,  to  insert  in 
it  a  provision,  rendering  any  individual  member 
of  a  corporation  liable  for  the  debts  of  that  cor- 
poration, according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
crown  in  each  particular  case.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Col.  Daviei  regretted  that  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Ellenborongh,  in  deciding  a  case 
on  thisaict,  had  not  been  adiiered  to,  because  in 
his  opinion  that  decision  snfliciently  explained 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  would  have  rendered 
the  proposed  bill  nnnecessarv. 

Mr.  Muikistoii  said,  that  the  proposition  of  his 
learned  friend  was  one  which  he  warmly  con* 
curred  in,  because  he  was  satisfl#d  that  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  required  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  joint-stock  companies. 
When  the  gallant  member  said,  that  if  Lord  £!• 
lenborough*s  decision  had  not  been  called  In 
question,  the  propose4bil1  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  he  showed  that  by  the  possibility  of 
that  decision  being  disturbed,  it  was  highly  ex- 
pedient to  have  the  law  made  certain.  That 
decision  was,  that  all  companies  not  pr^ndicial 
to  the  public  interests  were  legaL  The  ques- 
tion if  prejudicial  or  not,  was  of  course  to  bo 
left  to  a  j  ury.  But  where  persons  had  embark- 
ed large  properties  in  a  speculation,  ought  they 
not  to  he  guaranteed  by  some  secure  provision 
of  the  law,  instead  of  leavltog  their  hiterests  to 
the  eloquence  of  a  connsel,  or  to  the  discretion 
of  a  jury  ?  He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Lord 
Elleoborongh*s  Interpretatlen  of  the  law  |  but 
the  law  itself  was  still  left  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  object  of  his  learned  ft-iend  was 
to  remove  thst  uncertainty.  The  mere  provi« 
sion  that  parties  should  cue  and  be  sued  was  not 
enough,  as  the  inconvenienceB  which  were  eyerr 
day  experienced  abundantly  proved.  If  tins 
bill  were  passed,  parties  would,  in  future,  be 
enabled  to  enter  into  their  speculations  without 
any  other  restriction  than  that  which  the  crown 
would  exercise  in  pronouncing  upon  the  utility 
and  propriety  of  their  designs. 

Mr.  DeniiMN  could  not  agree  with  hb  gallant 
fi^end,  as  lo  I^rd  Ellenborough*s  decision,  be- 
cause it  left  the  law  io  this  state  i—  the  persons 
composing  a  company  were  liable  to  be  indict- 
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«dt  aod  Ihea  tfiere  were  two  naintB  to  be  decMed 
•«tbe  first  by  tbe  jury,  wbethar  tbe  object  of  the 
company  wore  beneficial  or  iiyttrious  to  the 
pablic  I  and  tbe  tecond,  what  ioterpretation  tbe 
jadge  might  think  fit  to  put  npon  the  words  of 
the  act.  Since  the  paaaag  of  the  act,  only  two 
cases  bad  arisen  upon  it,  in  which  tbe  jury  had 
foond  tJiat  tbe  objects  of  the  companies  were 
beneficial}  but  it  was  ncrertboless  a  snl^ect 
which  in  its  nature  admitted  of  so  much  YV^^y 
of  opinion  that  it  was  unfit  to  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  jury.— He  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  act  itself  was  a  specimen  of  tbe  inexpe- 
diency of  occasional  legislation.  It  was  not 
passed  until  after  tbe  evils  which  it  pretended 
to  remedy  were  oyer,  aod  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury it  v^as  tbe  caase  of  serious  inciMiTenienoes, 
to  obviate  which  anotlier  application  to  the  le- 
gislature had  become  necessary. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  tbe  bill 

LORDS,  Tuesday,  JunsSS.^-On  tbe  mo- 
tion  tar  tbe  second  rcfsdiog  of  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bubble  Act, 

The  Earl  of  LsntderduU  opposed  the  motion. 
Tbe  act  of  Geo.  I-.  had  been  passed  to  correct  a 
great  public  grievance,  whicb  would  be  encou- 
raged by  tbe  alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  law.  Tbe  companies  now  forming,  and 
which  the  repeal- of  ibe  bobble  act  would  sane- 
tionn  were  all  monopolies,  and  their  effect 
wouHl  bo  to  drive  the  fair  trader  put  of  the 
market.  IrVhen  tbe  existence  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  other  established  monopolies  was 
objected  to,  why  create  new  ones? 

Tbe  Earl  of  JUosifpee/  observed^  that  the  al- 
lusion made  by  tbe  noble  lord  to  the  ^ast  India 
Company  was  not  In  point.  The  ebjecdon  with 
regard  to  that  Company  was,  that  it  was  said  io 
be  a  monopoly  against  tbe  public  i  but  be  was 
surprised  that  tbe  noble  lord  did  not  see  that 
those  companies,  if  they  were  to  be  mooopoliee 
at  all,  must  be  so  in  favoio'  of  the  public*  As  for 
private  traders  being  driven  out  of  tbe  market, 
that  be  did  not  think  probable ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  laiige  con^panies  always  conducted 
their  concerns  in  a  much  less  prudent  manner, 
and  with  for  less  attention  to  their  interests^  thM 
individuals.  There  could  therefore  be  no  barm 
in  repealing  this  obsolete  act  of  parliament, 
whfie  its  existence  only  tended  to  create  con- 
fusion, in  consequence  of  individuals  not  know- 
ing what  they  might,  according  to  law,  do  or 
not  do. 

The  Lord  Chmoeilmp  stat9d,  that  the  principle 
of  tbe  present  bill  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  6 
Geo.  I.,  and  to  leave  tbe  parties  to  whom  it  was 
bHended  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon law.  It  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Crewn  to  grant  any  charters,  bat  it  enlarged 
that  power  to  tbe  granting  of  qualified  chmrters. 
As  it  vepealed  the  statute  of  Geo.  I.,  and  as  that 
staAute  was  supposed  only  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
associatiotts  such  as  the  pablic  had  lately  seen 
attempted,  be  thought  it  better  that  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  into  the  bill  declaring  that 
the  common  law  remained  unaltered  and  un- 
touched. Tbe  common  law,  wl^h  would  tbns 
bo  enforced,  was,  in  his  opinion,  equal  to  every 
thing  contemplated  In  the  statute. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  to  tbe  pro*, 
posed  clause,  as  it  might  render  it  necessary  in 
all  future  arts  to  state,  not  only  the  kws  Tepeal- 
•d,  but  the  laws  which  remained  in  force  after 
the  repeal  of  a  special  statute. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  4o  be  committed  to- 
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Equitable  Loan  Company. 

FnioAT,  Mat  87.— Lord  Daaref  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  biU,  said,  tbat  tbe  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  was  merely  to  enable  a  company 
to  sue  and  be  sued  by  one  of  their  clerks;  a, 
portion  of  their  capital  being  invc  ted  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  afford  considerable  relief  to 
tbe  poor.  Tne  Equitable  Loan  Company 
proposed  to  act  as  pawnbrokers  in  a  way 
most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
Tbe  establishment  resembled,  as  much  ae 
possible,  those  instltntions  in  Italy  and  France 
called  Momto  de  PieU\  and  he  coubL  not 
think  that  tbe  opposition  to  so  cl^ritable  a  pur- 
pose wasfound«i  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  interest. 

The  Lord  CktmecUor  said,  that  an  ^ardiaos  of 
the  ptfblic  safoty*  it  was  their  lordships'  duty  to 
guard  against  the  mischiefs  which  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  conduct  of  tbe««  companies. 
During  tbe  lest  two  or  three  years  those  mis- 
chiels  had  been  sufi*ered  to  spread  to  a  most 
daa^rous  o<lent  It  was  true,  that  many  per- 
sons were  connected  with  them,  who  were  en- 
titled on  every  account  to  ihn  greatest  reelect; 
but  when,  fur  instance,  it  was  stated  that  out  of 
40,000  shares,  of  whiph  this  company  consisted, 
all  bad  been  sold  at  a  pi«mium«  excepting  6^000, 
the  pulilic  required  some  otlper  security  dian  the 
respectability,  however  great  it  might  be,  of. 
certain  individuals.  He  was  no  foe  to  joint 
slock  companies,  if  they  were  for  proper  pur- 
poses, and  under  due  provisions.  There  were 
many  great  national  objects  which  could  be  ac-. 
complisbed  by  no  other  means,  and  which  were 
fiiirly  entitled  to  tbe  privileges  of  a  charter,  or 
of  an  act  of  parliament  Bm|  without  such  pro- 
tection, nothing,  could  be  snore  foolish  and  vain 
than  to  suppose  that  bills  could  be  passed,  only 
because  they  contained  the  clause  that  the  com* 
panies  to  which  they  related  might  sue  and  he 
sued.  Any  lawyer  would  satisfy  their  lordships 
in  ten  min«te««  that  n  more  inefficacious  and  fu- 
tile clause  could  not  be  inserted  in  a  bill,  and 
that  nothing  rouid  be  less  oS  a  security  ip  the 
public.  He  bad  been  led  to  consider  tbis  sub- 
ject deeply,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  bis  hav- 
ing been  mUed  upon  in  another  place  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  a  question  whicb  in- 
volved it.  There  was«no<her  circumstance,  and 
one  which  weighed  with  him  very  considerably  \ 
it  was,  that  as  tbe  lair  was  not  now  stronir 
enough  to  compel  the  parties -engaged  in  sucb 
undertakings  to  do  justice  amon^  themselves,  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  do  justice  between 
them  and  the  public.  The  transactions  of  tbe 
Scotch  commercial  banks  were  all  of  this  na- 
ture, and  no  man  who  timught  of  tbe  inconve- 
niences which  might  result  from  it  would  deinr 
that  tbe  law  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  altered. 
While  there  was  no  dispute,  the  inconveniencen 
could  not  arise ;  but  when  appeals  should  come 
from  the  conrts  of  session,  it  would  be  found 
that  all  which  bad  been  done  in  tbe  courts  bo- 
low  mast  go  for  nothing,  whatever  might  be  the 
justice  of  the  case.  A  nmre  important  case  than 
tbis,  his  lordship  thought,  whether  as  regarded 
the  partieular  company  now  under  discussion, 
or  the  general  interests  of  the  public,  bad  not 
been  before  the  house  fin*  a^s. 

The  second  reading  was  deforre^  till  counsel 
should  have  been  beard  on  the  bill. 

ToKSDAY,  Jo  Iff  B  li.-^'Lord  Daero  moved  the 
second  reading  of  tbe  Equitable  Loa*  ^'U. 
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The  Sad  of  LtniMdmU  mIA  Oat  be  woaU 
smBMtmi  to  the  bill  beini;  tent  to  a  craunUtee, 
in  •rdor  fa  b«ve  tbc  oomfany's  trait  4«ed  nada 
a  part  of  the  bill,  and  on  tbe  third  reading  it 
would  be  for  tlieir  iordfthipa  to  contidar  hov 
Ibr  the  biil  m  construcled  oa^  to  receive  «beir 
janetioa,  and  haw  fitr  ii  aiigbi  be  cooaiitettC 
with  law.  His  objection  to  this  biM  did  not 
ante  from  any  tran^on  prejudice,  bat  fraaa  a 
atroa;  feeling  of  the  iiyurioat  effect  of  joint 
atock  companiet  on  the  commerce  of  tbe  conn- 
try.  He  could  not  concur  in  Hie  aMertkm  that 
those  comjfMinieR  encouraged  competition.  So 
fhr  from  that,  he  thought  the  direct  effect  of 
them  was  to  destroy  all  competition,  and  to 
bring  the  taoii  ruinous  consequences  upon 
trade.  In  the  nature  of  such  companies,  they 
could  not  carry  on  tra^e  so  beneicially  to  the 
country  as  private  individuals. 

The  Lord  Chancettor  observed,  that  if  this 
conr.pany  were  not  illegal,  it  might  be  fbr  their 
lordships  to  consider,  whether  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  community  to  grant  them  the  privi- 
l^gf  which  they  sought ;  but  if  they  were  not 
legal,  it  might  be  asked  on  what  ground  they 
..laimed  any  privileges  at  oU  ?  It  was  admitted 
at  their  lordships*  bar,  that  until  the  signing  of 
the  trust-deed,  the  coropaoy  was  illegal:  he 
had  no  objection  to  allow  tbe  trust-deed  to  form 
a  part  of  the  bill,  either  by  schedule  or  other* 
wii»e  ;  and  after  it  had  passed  the  committee,  it 
would  be  competent  for  their  lordships  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  bill,  as  it  would  then  stand, 
was  or  was  not  a  fit  measure  for  legislative 
sanction ;  and  he  would  take  care  that  the  12 
judj^ea  •hhonld  be  summoned  to  give  their  opi- 
nion as  to  its  legali^. 

Lord  Daere  thought  it  had  been  very  fairly 
put  by  counsel  at  their  lordships'  bar,  that  if 
any  legal  objections  existed  to  this  bill,  they 
oaght  to  be  removed,  on  the  ground  of  its  pub- 
lic utility.  If  that  utility  could  be  proved— 
and  be  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  could  be  given  on  that  sub- 
ject— ^be  tlionght  their  lordships  were  bonnd, 
injustice  to  the  country,  to  give  every  facility 
to  tlie  measure.  Suppose  this  bill  were  to  ha 
objected  toon  the  ground  of  its  illegality,  what, 
b«t  asked,  would  be  the  situation  of  the  rhlrty- 
four  companies  which  had  already  had  bills 
passed  in  their  favour,  gfevnting  Aem  ilie  power 
of  suing  and  being  sued  ? 

The  Lord  CSUmoeOor  said,  that  from  what  was 
passing  in  the  courts  of  justke,  it  would  be  bat 
Just  to  all  tbe  parties  concerned  in  such  compa^ 
ties  as  this,  that  the  deeds  should  form  part  of 
all  future  bills.  It  was  necessaiy  that  the  con* 
tents  of  such  deeds  should  be  known  to  all  par* 
ties,  or  the  legislature  mast  decide  upon  alter* 
big  tbe  practice  of  the  courts  of  law. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  comanittad  to* 
luorrow. 

Fkidat,  Jvv*  24. — On  the  motioa  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Equitable  Loan  bill. 

The  Lord  CkmeeOor,  in  rising  to  oppose  tlia 
motion,  said  this  company  proposed  to  lend  on 
pledges,  sums  under  101.  at  a  lower  interast 
than  the  pawnbrokers.  Now,  as  the  amnber  of 
persons  composing  the  company  asighi  aaBonnt 
to  about  7,000,  was  it  fiiir  that  a  body  so  consti- 
tuted should  compete  with  individnals  ?  The  re- 
salt  would  be  a  monopoly,  the  establishment  of 
which  could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  company  might  lend  at  a  loar  latereat 
till  all  competitors  were  drivaa  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  then  do  at  they  Measod.    The  pawer 


of  suing  tlM  dark  wasao  advanlkfa  Co  4hepab-< 
lie.  If  a  j«djgBMnt  arare  got  against  the  clerk 
is  a  civil  aetianvand  he  coald  sot  pay,  was  tha 
|«asec«tar  to  proceed  against  all  the  7^000 
partners  )  If  a  criaslaal  proceeding  might  be  aac- 


ccsafttl  against  the  clerks  these  who  had  tha  op* 
tfaa  of  briaging  it,  were  placed  m  the  dittcaUy 
of  either  pmaijiuag  the  innocent  or  of  abstaining 
firaai  aeeUag  any  redress.  Fer  the  encourage- 
meat  of  campaoiee  of  this  kind,  it  would  per- 
haps be  Ihoaght  aeoesaary  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Geo.  I.  called  tiM  Babble  Act$  bat  if  thai 
were  doae,  it  woald  but  little  alter  the  ease,  far 
he  coald  tell  their  Lordships  that  there  «m 
hardly  any  thing  ia  that  act  which  waa  not  pa* 
nishaUe  by  the  commoa  law.  The  noble  aad 
learned  lord  restated  the  oplaions  he  had  M  <^if- 
ferent  tlsses  in  that  bouae,  as  weli  as  in  tha 
Court  of  Chancery,  delivered  oa  joint  stack 
eampanies,  aad  coodadod  by  maviog  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  thiid  tima  that  d^  thraa 
Bionlhs. 

.  Lord  Doere  said*  that  the  mere  enactnent  to 
lend  small  sums  of  OHtaay  ander  101.«  at  an  ia- 
lerettof  fiO  per  cent,  leas  than  that  chaiiged  by 
the  pawabrakars,  was  of  itself  a  proof  that  the 
bill  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country.  Hia 
lordship  than  proceeded  to  point  out  the  various 
advantages  which  tbe  public  would  derive  froai 
the  estabtisbment  of  this  compaay,  as  eonlraat- 
ed  with  the  system  punuad  by  the  pawabrokeia  t 
and  oonteaded  that  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  had  net 
laken  a  correct  view  of  tbe  preamble  of  Iha 
blU,  The  learned  lord  had  also  overlooked  the 
efiect  of  certain  clauses  in  the  bill :  there  arera 
some  clauses  in  it,  which  amda  every  member  af 
tbe  company  liabte  in  person  as  well  as  in  parse  », 
and  those  clauses  relating  to  partaershipf  lo 
whidi  his  Lordship  had  alluded,  had  been  co- 
pied from  an  act,  called  *'  An  Act  for  the  bet* 
ter  rerulation  of  Partnerships  in  Ireland,'* 
which  had  received  fha  learned  lord'a  assent 
this  aasdoB.  He  waa  satisfied  that  ibt  bill  waa 
cakalated  to  afford  great  benefit  to  the  coua* 
try  (  and  it  would  therefore  be  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  him,  if  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool 
sack,  or  the  learned  lord  (Redesdale)  who  sal 
befara  him,  shanld  sa  sorroand  it  with  tachnU 
cai  dificnitiea  aa  ta  caaae  it  to  ba  rqiected  by 
the  home. 

The  hoase  then  divided— For  the  third  read* 
iag—Coatent,  14— Nat  conlaDt,  S7— M parity 
againstthebili,  13. 

London  Water  Works. 


COMMONS,  TuasDAT,  MAmca  I.— Oa  tha 
motion  that  the  Leadoa  Water  Works  biU  ba 
ead  a  second  time, 

Mr.  FttmantU  said,  he  had  bean  thecfaaiiBMa 
of  a  committee  formerly  appoiated  on  the  sab^ 
jact  of  water  companies.  HisopiBian  had  pre* 
vioasly  been,  that  the  divisions  whkh  these  cost*' 
panics  had  made  of  the  metropalls  was  a  maaii 
poly,  aad  that  their  profita  were  for  too  graaL 
Upoa  in4|eiry  he  was  iadaced  to  change  tiuU 
opinion  altagethcr.  He  was  for  from  thinking 
that  competition  waa  a  desirable  thiag  ia  Ihaaa 
companiea,  ^d  be  hoped  tiau  the  house  woald 
pause  before  they  pennltted  new  campaniaB  ta 
be  formed,  the  coaseqaeaca  of  which  must  ba 
the  ruin  of  tbemselves  or  otiiers.  la  aoaa  af 
'the  companies,  Iw  believed,  had  the  propria* 
tors  received  5  per  cent,  on  the  auMiant  of  thalr 
capital. 

Mr.  K  Bmxtom  said  that  ia  1816,  the  present 
companies  entarad  into  an  agraemeai  withaaich 
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other,  bv  mean  of  wUcb  all  competitioo  wai 
tofTcctually  prevented.  They  decided  on  what 
price  they  iboald  demand.  If  they  pleased 
they  might  refuiie  to  mpply  any  individoal  with 
water ;  and  if  a  perfon  quitted  one  company 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  from  ano- 
ther, he  mi^ht  be  disappointed,  unce  they  had 
agreed  not  to  interfere  with  each  other*s  esta- 
blishments. The  hon.  gent  had  said,  that  compe- 
tition was  good  with  respect  to  every  article  out 
one,  and  that  was  water.  It  was  strange  that 
competition  would  not  be  beneficial,  where  a 
necessary  <>f  life  was  concerned.  In  1810,  when 
there  was  a  competition,  the  price  of  water  fell 
85  per  cent;. but  in  1815,  when  competition 
was  pat  an  end  to^  It  immediately  rose  83  per 
cent.  To  understand  the  imposition,  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  case  of 
a  sohoolmaster  residing  at  Stratford.  One  of 
the  companies  agreed  to  supply  him  with  water 
at  t8s.  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
told  him  that  they  must  raise  the  rate  100  per 
rent  They  did  so.  In'  the  following  Tear, 
they  advanced  It  100  per  cent,  more  ;  and  last 
year  they  informed  him.  they  must  add  another 
100  per  cent  He  thought  proper  to  remon- 
strate I  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
they  actually  raised  the  rate  by  800  per  cent 
last  year. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Bux- 
ton) had  stated  one  fact,  relative  to  the  school- 
master I  bot  he  had  not  told  them  how  many 
boys  were  in  the  school  when  the  charge  was 
firat  made,  and  how  many  when  the  increase 
was  demanded.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Fre- 
mantle)  had  said  that  competition  in  this  case 
was  mischievous.  He  thought  so  too;  and  he 
held  it  (o  be  equally  bad  in  gas  concerns. 

The  house  divided — For  ue  second  readings 
60— Against  it,  SO— Majority,  99. 

Friday,  March' 1 1. — ^Tbe  sheriflfb  of  London 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  petition  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, 
against  the  fbrmation  of  new  water  companies 
proposing  to  supply  the  city  with  water  from 
wells. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  ^pressed  his  apprehension 
that  those  wells,  or  pits,  would  be  ineffectnal 
as  a  means  of  supplying  water,  and  that  at  the 
same  lime  they  would  be  injnrions,by  destroy- 
ing the  supply  of  water  from  springs,  to  seve- 
ral public  establishments. 

Mr.  JIf.  j^,  Tttjfior  observed,  that  the  boose 
might  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  some  *of 
those  new  speculations  were  got  up,  when  he 
informed  them  that  the  very  first  intimation  he 
ever  received  of  the  existence  of  this  water 
company,  was  his  having  seen  it  in  a  news* 
paper,  where  it  was  ushered  to  the  world  as 
being  under  his  special  sanction  (a  laugh).  It 
was  true  a  gentleman  called  on  him  some  time 
before,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  asked  for  his 
opinion  about  all  the  water-works  and  wells  in 
London.  He  told  Mm  what  he  knew  on  the 
■object,  and  the  gentleman  immediately  ob- 
served, that  he  had  a  plan  for  procuring  from 
wellt  sunk  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  water  of 
the  veiy  purest  qnality,  inferior  only  to  claret 
aa  a  beverage  (a  laugh).  He  then  showed  him 
some  plans  by  wbich  it  was  proposed  to  sink 
those  wells.  He  (Mr.  T.)  asked  the  gentleman 
whether  he  had  considered  the  depths  to  which 
he  might  have  to  sink,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  undertaking  ?  To  which  he  replied, 
that  be  bad,  bot  be  was  certain,  that  with  his 
(Mr.  T.*b)  assistance,  they  should  get  through 


(a  laugh).  He  said,  he  coold  not  aflbrd  Min 
any  assistance  in  the  matter,  bot  be  advised  tha 
gentleman  to  take  a  walk  in  8t  George's  Ftelds* 
as  there  was  a  building  in  that  vicioity  well 
adapted  to  his  frame  of  mind  (hear,  bear).  In 
a  short  time  after  he  (Mr.  T.)  saw  his  name  an- 
nounced as  having  given  his  sanction  and  tap- 
port  to  the  measure. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  bill. 

Metropolitan  Fish  Company » 

'Wedvbsdat,  MarckO. — ^Tuesdat,  March 
15.— On  the  motion  of  Lord  J,  Fittn^f,  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Metropolitan  Flih  Com- 
pany bill, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  many  absurd  speculations  at  present 
afloat  Fish  was  at  present  brought  to  the  Lon- 
don market  at  the  cost  of  seven  farthings  a 
pound.  It  was  said,  that  fish  was  dear  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  but  this  was  only  because 
people  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  would  have 
the  best  fish  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
market.  He  was  informed  that  the  first  step 
which  the  company  had  taken  was  to  employ  an 
agent  to  conduct  their  business  at  a  salary  of 
8,0001.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  an  economical 
mode  of  going  to  work.  He  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  hot  when  he  met 
the  supporters  of  it  in  the  committee,  be  would 
dare  them  to  a  proof  of  the  statements  contained 
in  their  prospectus. 

Lord  J,  Fittroy  observed  that  he  had  no  pri- 
vate interest  in  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  7.  fVilton  said,  that  the  company  was 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  would 
counteract  the  eflbrts  of  fish-salesmen  to  keep 
ujrthe  price  of  fish. 

Mr.  Alderman  }Vood  said,  that  the  company 
was  established,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing, but  of  buying  fish.  A  retired 'fish-mon- 
ger was  to  be  paid  8^0001.  a-year  to  go  to  Bil- 
lingsgate to  buy  fish.  The  effect  of  such  com- 
pedtion  must  be  to  raise  the  price  of  fish. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  thought  that  much  good  would 
arise  from  the  the  establishment  of  the  company. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

London  Brick  Company. 

MoHDAT,  March  88. — On  Mr.  CWrfa{f*s  mo- 
tion for  the  second  reading  of  the  London  Brick 
Company  bill,  Mr.Gsicro/t  said,  that  on  the  gene- 
ral principle  which  he  had  adopted  with  respect 
to  such  companies  as  the  present,  he  would  op- 
pose this  bill,  unless  (which  he  did  not  expect) 
he  heard  some  good  reasons  from  the  opposite 
side  that  the  act  was  necessary.  He  could  not 
see  why,  if  this  company  had  only  for  its  object 
the  making  of  bricks,  they  m^ht  not  do  it  with- 
out an  act  of  Parliament 

Mr.  CuTtei$  said,  that  on  tiie  principle  of 
competition  and  free  trade,  be  thought  the  boo, 
member  (Mr.  Calcraft)  might  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CiUenrft  said  this  was-  not  free  trade. 
This  was  the  opposition  of  a  company  against 
individoal  industry. 

The  bill  was  lost,  without  a  division. 

Pasco' Peruvian  Mining  Company, 

Wrdrbsdt,  March  10. — On  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Pasco  Peruvian  Min- 
ing  Company  bill, 

Mr.  Hobktme  said,  that  he  should  stale  hia 
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oplntoa  oo  tUi  bill  freely  and  explicitly,  and 
oe  more,  became  both  private  and  public  means 
bad  been  employed  to  bitijnidate  him  from  doing 
wo  (hear,  hear).     But  what  he  bad  to  say  he 
coald  prove ;  and,  if  it  were  necessKry  he  could 
deveiope  some  details  which    would  perhaps 
surprise  the  house  not  a  little  (bear,  hear). 
The  pretence  on  whfch  these  speculating  com- 
panies came  before  the  house,  was  that  they 
Eught  have  power,  for  general  convenience,  to 
sue  by  an  individual,  and  be  sued.     But  this 
pretext  was  a  miserable  delusion :  what  (bey 
really  wanted  was,  to  be  seen  in  communica- 
tion with  aaihority  ;  tbey  wanted  to  raise  their 
shares  in  the  markets,  by  having  it  understood 
that  what  they  published  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  Government  (he«r, 
hear).     He  would  shortly  state  the  regular  de- 
tail by  which  the  original  shareholders  in  com- 
panies like  the  present  were  daily  putting  large 
•urns  into  their  own  pockets.    The  thing  was 
done  without  the  smallest  risk,  and  almost  with- 
out any  advance  of  capital.     Suppose  for  in- 
stance, a  company  projected,  like  the  present; 
that  there  were  to  be  10,000  shares  of  lOOL  each, 
making  a  capital  of  one  million ;  and  that  the 
original  projectors  were  50  in  number.    The 
50  projectors  agreed  at  once  to  take  all  the 
shares  among  themsel  ves.    Each  took  SCO  shares 
and  paid  a  deposit  of  51.  on  each  khare,  each 
advancing,   in  his    whole    proportion,   I ^001. 
Now  by  management  well  understood  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as  soon  as  prospectuses  were 
i>sued,  and  people  came  to  purchase  the  stock, 
tbey  were  informed  that  the  5L  shares  had  ri|ien 
to   16L    ^bear,  hear).    Thus  an  original   pro- 
jector sold  only  66  of  his  200  shares,  and  got  561. 
over  bis  cost  price — shaving  1S4  shares  to  get 
what  he  could  for,  clear  profit  upon  the  trans- 
action.    And  this  was  supposing  a  moderate 
profit ;  in  many  cases  the  rise  had  not  been  from 
lOOLto  lUl.  but  the  1001.  shareshadbeen  resold 
at  600L,  7001.,  and  even  as  high  as  1,2001. 
(hear,  hear),   producing  almost  immediately, 
immense  fortunes  to  the  projectors,  without  the 
slighest  risk  on  their  part.    The  puffs  and  adver- 
(■s«-ments  by  which  this  system  was  supported 
were  so  disgraceful,  that  he  should  hardly  ex- 
pect belief  from  the  house  if  be  did  not  state 
them  in  their  precise  terms.     In  the  first  pro- 
spectva  issued,  he  found  the  following  state- 
ment : — *^  It  (meaning  the  company)  has  al- 
ready secured  contracts  for  a  long  term  of  years 
fur  some   valuable   mines  on    the   celebrated 
heights  of  Pasco.'*  Now,  with  whom  were  these 
contracts  secared?    'Why,  with  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Qniros,  who  was  an  expatriated 
patriot  at  the  very  date  when  that  prospectus 
was  Issued,  the  Royalists  being  at  that  time  in 
poasession  of  the  whole  territory  said  to  be  con- 
tracted for  (hear,  hear).    The  same  prospectus 
Slated  thai  **  all  engagements  for  the  payment 
of  money  on  behalf  of  the  Company**  were  to  be 
made  in  such  a  manner, "  that  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  should  not,  in  any  case,  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  instalments  remaining  unpaid 
on  their  respective  shares."    Yfhy  this  was  not 
only  in  tbe  teeth  of  the  law,  which  already  made 
every  sach  shareholder  liable  to  the  extent  of 
bis  whole  fortune,  but  tbe  bill  absolutely  brought 
into  the  bouse  contradicted  that  whole  regula- 
tion, and  declared  that  it  shonldnotbe  lawful  for 
the  eompaay  to  enter  into  any  contract  limiting 
the  liability  of  its  sbareboldBrs.     In  the  pro- 
spectus, purchasers  were  told  that  they  were  not 
to  be  itaUe,  and  a  bill  was  brooght  into  parlia- 
ment directly  making  them  liable.    Now,  was 
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not  this  a  delusion  ?    People  were  to  buy  under 
one  presumption,  and  to  hold  under  another. 
Tbe  hon.  member  then  adverted  to  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Abbott  in  the  case  of**  Joseph 
V.  Pebret,**  and  contended  that  the  Pasco  Com- 
pany came  entirely  under  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Bubble  Act.    In  the  second  prospectus  issued 
by  the  company,  it  was  stated  that  **  a  contract 
for  additional  mines  in  the  district  of  Pasco 
having  been  entered  into  on  behalf  of  thu  com- 
pany since  the  publication  of  the  prospectus, 
the  directors  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  to  tbe 
shareholders   the  following  general  outline  of 
their  new  engagement : — It  comprises  upwards 
of  360  mines,  each  mine  occupying  a  surfsce  of 
about  1300  square  yards.*'    Now  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  a  small  book,  which 
was  published  bv  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lioia 
in  1796,  in  which  was  given  a  list  of  the  ulver 
mines  then  worked.    These  were  stated  at  78, 
and  the  number  not  worked  was  21 ;  making  in 
the  whole  99  mines  in  the  district,  and  tlwse 
belonged  to  72  owners ;  but  in  tbe  face  of  this 
the  directors  stated  that  they  had  contracts  for 
the  working  of  upwards  of  860.    According  to 
the  account  quoted  from  Humboldt,  tbe  mines 
of  Pasco  produced  in  1796,  227,514  marks  of 
silver  ;  and  in  1801,  he  gave  their  produce  at 
237,435  marks  (  and  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  snp« 
posed  it  would  not  be  estimated  at  a  greater 
amount  if  worked   in  the  pcesent  day.    Yet 
surely  that  must  have  been  a  very  small  amount 
if  there  were  so  many  mines  at  work  as  the 
company  would  have  the  public  believe.   The 
directors,  however,    to    meet   this  objection, 
quoted  in  their  pamphlet  an  extra*  t  from  the 
Lima  OatetU  of  1821 , in  which  allusion  was  made 
to  3,000  mines  in  the  district.     Mr.  Caldrleugh 
stated  that  there  were  5,C00  inhabitants  in  the 
district ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
just  one  man  and  a  quarter  to  each  mine  (bear, 
hear).     He  admitted  there  might  be  a  great 
number  of  excavations  or  shafts  communicating 
with  tbe  mines,  but  he  utterly  denied  that  there 
were  so  many  mines  in  existence  in  that  country. 
It  was  next  stated,  that  there  were  in  the  vici- 
nity of  tbe  mines,  **  fields  appcopiated  to  the 
growth  of  b  arley."    Was  it  probable  that  barley 
would  grow  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above' 
the  level  of  the  sea,where  there  were  frosts  every 
night  ?  How  was  it,  then,  that  all  former  miners 
employed  in  the  country  were  entirely  depend- 
ing for  support  on  the  maise  sent  to  them  from 
Lima  ?    The  statement  on  the  face  of  it  was  er- 
roneous.    But  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  by 
Mr.  Caldcleugh,  who  stated,  that  at  an  elevation 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  mines,  at  the  height 
ot'  12,300  feetjie  me  t  with  but  one  solitary  shrub. 
The  prospectus  went  on  to  say,   **The  owner 
has  undertaken  to  convey  the  whole  of  this  pro* 
perty  to  the  company,  either  in  perpetuity,  or 
in  any  other  manner  which  the  laws  of  Pern 
might  require  for  vesting  in  the  company  the 
exclusive  right  to  possess  and  work  the  mines 
for  their  own  benefit"    Now  he  would  contend 
that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  Don  Juan  Vives^ 
had  no  right  of  ownership.    Neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Quiros  could  convey  any  right  of  ownership ; 
one  was  an  expatriated  patriot,  and  the  other 
an  exiled   royalist,  whose  property  had  been 
put  under  sequestration.    But  it  was  said  that 
this  sequestration  had  never  been  enforced; 
but   why  had  it  not? — Because  in  fact,  the 
mines  had   never  been   worked  since.     Gen. 
San  Martin  was  no  authority;  he  himself  had 
run   away  from  the  country.     But  let  hon. 
members  refer  to  what  was  stated  by  Capt.  Hail* 
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ftad  tl»y  would  find  a  very  differeiit  accomit  of 
the  transaction ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
ttiht  tbe  Government  of  ihe  country,  when  (hey 
came  to  have  a  settled  rovemroent  there,  would 
reserve  the  mines  fur  the  use  of  the  state ;  in- 
deed»  it  was  already  intimated,  that  they  were 
to  be  o  Ared  as  a  security  for  a  loan  which  was 
about  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment here.    The  directors  next  talked  of 
die    coals   discovered   In    the  neighbourhood. 
Humboldt  never  said  a  word  of  any  coals  beinf 
diere,bothe  (Mr.  Hobbouse)  would  admit  that 
ft  coal-mine  had  been  recently  discovered,  yet  it 
.was  much  lower  down  (he  mountain.    It  would 
ffsqulre  great  labour  to  extract  coal,  and  greater 
to  take  it  up  to  the  mines.     With  respect  to  the 
■tatemcnt  of  the  directors,  ^  that  tne  present 
owtter  of  this  property  stated  that  he  had  realiz- 
ed nearly  100,000  dollars  per  week  for  several 
•occessive  weeks  from  one  single  mine  T'  be 
would  observe  that  it  was  a  novel  proceeding  to 
take  accoant  of  the  value  of  any  tbing  from  the 
teller.     But  tha  fkct  was  differently  sUted  in 
the  Lioa  Gaxette,  to  vrliich  they  so  willingly 
referred.      That  described   the    produce   as 
50,000  dollan,  and  that  not  from  one,  but  from 
f'>ar  mine^t  and  Mr.yives's  property  was  valued 
^t  400,000  dollart,  which  would  be  beyond  all 
proportion  below  its  valne,  if  it  had  produced 
iOOfiOO  dollars  per  week.    He  would  admit 
the  account  given  bv  Humboldt  of  the  produce 
of  those  mines  to  oe  correct;  and  (hat  they 
would  yield  two  millions  of  dollara  a  year ;  but 
•till,  that  would  leave  the  company,  who  pos- 
sessed only  one  tenth  of  thorn,  not  more  than 
M),000  dollars,  or  about  40,0001.,  and  from  that 
the  expense  of  working  was  to  be  deducted, 
which,  when  donOf  would  leave  those  engaged 
in  the  speculation  hardly  anv  rem':neration  for 
Iheir  labour.    This  attempt  bad  been  nude  be- 
fore, and  without  success.    The  same  indivi- 
^Jual,  Vives,  had  entered  into  a  contract  in  1814 
with  Messrf.  Abadia,  Arismende,  Uvilie,  and 
some  others,  with  the  owners  of  the  mines,  for 
drainlni;  and  afterwards  working  them  for  a 
term  of  yearsL    Tliat  was  followed  up  by  tho 
sending  out  of  some  steam-engines  from  Eng- 
land, which,  after  several  years,  were  erected, 
mie  Crst  effjcts  uf  the  morking  of  the  engines  had 
beeo  hailed  with  transports  by  the  Spanish  autho* 
rities,  as  rslculated  to  produce  the  happiest  re- 
•nh9,  which,  to  use  their  own  words,  would 
**  deluge  the  country  with  a  torrent  of  silver ;" 
but,  notwithstanding  all  those  great*  expecta- 
tions, and  all  the  assistance  given  bv  the  local 
airfhorities,  the  hopes  entertained  had  never 
been  realised.    The  whole  project  failed ;  and 
the  parties  in  this  country  who  had  engaged  In 
It.  and  sent  out  machinery,  could  never  get 
their  contrartt  ratified,  and  he  believed   the 
vrhole  of  the  Europeans  who  went  out  to  super- 
intend  and  assist  in  working  the  mines  died,  ex- 
cept one.    If  anv  parties  could  claim  a  pro- 
perty in  these  mmes,  it  most  be  the  creditors 
and  representatives  of  Abadia,  Arisroendi,  and 
the  others.    A  claim  of  that  kind  bad  actually 
been  made,  and  their  interest  was  bid  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  market.    The 
house  might  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  working  these  mines,  when  he 
stated,  UOii  it  took  3,000  mules  and  4,000  In- 
dians to  convey  the  two  steam-engines  from 
Callao  to  Pasco.    The  Government  at  the  time 

rut  all  those  people  into  requisition  to  assist, 
ut  that  was  an  indulgence  which  (he  present 
eompany  conid  not  hope  for.     The  distance 


turn  Pasco  to  Callao  wai  sboat  5i  iMgim, 
and  it  reqnivd  16  days  to  accompliA  a  journey 
up,  and  IS  aown.    like  objectioa  founded  npon 
tlfre  dincoltv  of  travelling  was  attempted  to  be 
met  by  **  A  Pasco  Shareholder,*'  who  arated 
that  an  o  fleer  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops, 
performed  ttejovmey  downfn  six  nays.    That 
might,  perhaps,  be  true,  but  it  did  not  meet  the 
general   objectioiL      lliese    vrere    do    longer 
looked  upon  as  slaves,  and  all  fatttre  opera- 
tions in  that  country  must  be  carried  on  by 
mei^is  of  free  labour.  In  Mexico  the  labonre'-s 
were  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  and  so  it  ahonld  be 
here.     Was  it  considered  what  an   Immetiae 
drawback  this  would  be  on  tlie  proflls  of  the 
speculation  ?  He  had  heard'  it  urged,  tint  Spain 
bad  derived  large  revenues  finom  the  Working  of 
those  mines.    He  admitted  she  had,  because 
Government  took  its  one-fifth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, without  any  conrideration  of  how  many 
were  ruined  by  tlie  attempts  at  rorking  them ; 
but  the  house  would,  he  hoped,  not  allow  per- 
sons In  this  country  to  be  mined  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  the  directoiv  meant  to  act  (end  fide, 
let  them  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  ifritb  these  ope- 
rations without  a  bill.      Let  (hem  prove  the 
thing  practicable,  and  then  he  weald  have  no 
obiection  to  granting  them   tiM  privilege  of 
suing  and  behig  sued  in  ihm  name  of  their  eecre- 
tary ;  hot  at  present  he  thought  the  b8l  wovld 
only  have  the  efeet  of  keeping  up  whet  he  con- 
sidered a  delusion.    He  would  therefore  neve, 
as  an  amendment,  **■  That  the  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  day  six  months.*' 

Mr.  P.  thtxtim  said  that  in  reply  io  the  alio. 
gation  that  this  scheme  wai  Impraclicable-^ 
and  that  no  snch  mines  existed,  let  the  lurate  re- 
fer to  what  had  been  said  with  respect  to  tiie 
mines  by  that  Illustrious  traveller  Humboldt. 
He  stated,  '*  The  mines  of  Pasco,  which  are 
worse  worked  than  any  other  In  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, were  first  discovered  by  the  Indian  Huari 
Gnpca  in  1690.    They  yield  aonnally  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars.     In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  silver  which 
nature  has  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  these  cal- 
careous mountains,  at  the  height  bf  more  dmn 
ifiOO  metres  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it 
should  be  remembered  that'the  bed  of  argenti- 
ferous oxide  of  iron  in  Gauricecha  hafs  been 
Worked  without  tntermptlon  from   the    com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  and  that  during 
the  last  20  yeors  more  than  5,000,000  marks  of 
silver,  (equal  to  40,000^000)  have  been  extract- 
ed.**     Would  this  statement  of  Hamboldt*s  be 
also  called  delusive  ?  But  tlie  fhtft  did  net  rest 
'on  the  authority  of  Humboldt  akme.    It  was 
confirmed  by  several  able  and  iutelligent'  tra- 
vellers, and*  was  stated  with  a- confidence  of  its 
(ruth  by  the  intelligent  gentlematf  who  was  se- 
cretary to  the  Mexican  embassy*    He  would, 
in  corroboration  of  the  statement,  read'  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  written  by  the  son  of  the  Iwn. 
member  for  Sonthwark  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  who 
was  at  present  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Bolivar, 
and  witn  him   in  that  country.    In  that  letter, 
he  siys  **  It  is   very  snrprlsiiig  te  toe,   but 
nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true,  that  silver  is  m 
such  plenty  that  the  meanest  ultensils  are  made 
of  that  metal.    I  could  fbr  a  fow  knives,  ei 
other  articles  of  iron  work,  procure  several 
pounds  of  it  I  bet  tMe  abundance  Ur  CMspara- 
Hrely  of  Httle  Talae,  In  coniequence  or  the 
diflcelty  of  convevailce**  (hear,  hear).    TMs 
statement,  then,  so  mty  corroborative  of  what 
had  been  already  nsentioned-  by   H«mbeMt« 
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#0«M  %Mcm  B»  d6abt  gm  Hie  mind  of  any  atui 
of  tke  groat  sbMidBBc*  of  lil ver  in  those  cono- 
CriM.  ia  addition  to  tbete,  be  had  the  te«i. 
flMwy  of  an  officor  wbo  conunaoded  a  part  of  the 
Independent  troope  in  18SI,  that  silver  was  ex. 
tracted  in  large  qoaotifiei  at  that  lime  by  means 
efthe  tteam-engineseentoot  fiom  England.  It 
was  farther  proved  Ihat  there  had  beeodis- 
covered,  within  a  sliort  dietanoe  of  the  mines,  a 
valoable  coai-pit<  which  afforded  abundant  fuel 
fmt  all  the  par  poses  of  mining.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber bed  spoken  of  tUe  as  if  it  wene  at  a  eonsi- 
dersible  distanee  from  ibe  mines';  bnt  tlie  fact 
was,  and  tie  had  It  from  one  who  was  on  the  qpot, 
that  it  was  not  more  than  a  Jeagne  from  the 
mines.  WitbsttchadvaotageSf  tlien,  how  could 
the  company  be  called  a  delusion  ?  But  it  seem- 
ed fbat  the  company  bad  not  a  good  title.  He 
bad  seen  the  documents  on  which  that  title 
was  fonnded,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  woold  be  recogniaed  by  the  Oo- 
vemment  of  Pern.  He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
member  dealt  fairly  with  the  companyt  in  the 
interpretation  which  be  had  put  upon  that  part 
of  the  regulation  in  abicb  it  was  stated  *'  that 
all  engagements  entered  into  .on  behalf  of  tlie 
company  were  to  lie  made  by  'trastees,  and  in 
their  own  names,  and  in  toch  manner  that  tlie 
liability  of  the  shareholders  shall  not  in  any 
rase  exceed  the  amount  ef  the  Instalments  re- 
maining unpaid  on  tlieir  respective  shares.'* 
Now,  he  thought  ttat  the  fidr  and  natural  in- 
terpnetation  of  lhat  was,  that  the  engagements 
would  be  conducted  with  such  attention  and 
economy,  that  the  shareholders  woold  be  pro- 
tected from  the  risk  of  being  called  on  for  any 
thing  beyond  the  amount  of  their  instabnents. 
Having  thus  said  a  word  on  one  side  cf  the 
question,  he  wouM  call  the  attention  of  the 
boose  to  another^  and  would  give  them  some  in* 
fortmtion  as  to.  the  canse  of  all  the  calumnies 
ahicb  In  public  and  in  private  had  been  circu- 
lated against  this  company.  When  it  was  first 
cstablMibed,  a  person  named  Dubois  wished  to 
be  concerned  in  it,  and  to  obtain  some  shares  i 
but  the  directors,  for  reasons  which  it  was  un- 
necessary for  bun  to  state,  refused  to  have  any 
coancxion  with  that  person.  Immediately  after, 
they  were  attacked,  their  intentions  gromly 
misrepresented,  and  their  olgect  described  to 
be  nothing  bate  delasioa  on  the  public  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  patting  money  into  their  own 
pockets.  Yet  after  this,  the  same  Mr.  Du- 
bois came  to  some  of  the  directors,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  two  or  three  respectable  indi-« 
vidnals,  said  **  I  am  the  author  of  all  the 
attacks  which  have  appeared  against  yon.  I 
have  originated  and  given  circulation  to  the 
reports  which  have  been  spread  to  your  disad- 
vantage «  but  if  yon  will  now  give  me  twenty 
ihares,  I  will  go  and  recant  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  said.  I  will  tell  the  wlmle  truth,  and 
be  the  means  of  raising  the  shares  in  the  market 
00  per  cent**  (hear,  hear).  This  oiTer  was  re- 
jected with  indignation:  bnl  notwithstanding 
that,  be  came  yesterday  morning,  and  repeated 
the  application,  lowering  his  demand  to  ten 
shares  (bear,  bear).  This  was  also  refused  ( 
aadof  coarse  the  company  were  to  expect  a 
continoaace  of  that  •  person's  hostility.  But 
would  the  honse4>y  rejecting  the  bill  before  them, 
enaction  svcb  a  base  attempt  as  this  I  He  trusted 
tbey  would  not  |  bnti  by  giving  leave  to  have  the 
bfH  sent  to  a  oommhtee,  give  the  company  an 
opportunity  of  showing  tbo  fallacy  of  the  state- 
mapts  wMcbbnd  been  cirpnlated  against  them. 
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Mr.  T.  Wihon  said,  that  bo  bad  atamlnad  tbt 
objections  urged  by  the  hon.  member,  and  pnt 
by  others  out  of  doors,  and  be  coold  otale  Uf 

Serfect  conviction  that  tiny  were  nnfsonded* 
[e  thought  the  charge  which  the  hon.  member' 
made  respecting  the  whole  of  tbe  shares  being 
divided  among  85  or  50  persons  v^aa  most  im^ 
gracious.  The  fact  was,  that  a  very  large  per* 
tion  of  tbe  sliares  when  they  came  oat  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  pablic<<-^o  those  trho  bad 
applied  for  them  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  had  written  for  some,  belie vby, at 
still  he  did,  that  tbe  specalation  wonld  be  a  pro-'. 
fitaUe  mode  of  employing  ca^tnl,  and  fbe  di- 
rectors set  bis  name  down  for  fire,  so  that  bia 
interest  was  bnf  very  small  in  the  conoem.  The 
directors  reserved  100  each  for  themselves  \  so 
that,  if  it  was  a  deiniaon,  k  wan  on  thems^lvety 
and  not  on  the  public.  There  was  only  one  ob- 
iection  which  tlie  hon.  aaembor  had  nipped  which 
bad  any  weight.  It  was,  that  tbe  dimate  wan 
so  very  unhealthy  ;  hot  let  ft  be  recollected,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  srnd  out  whole  corph  of 
English  miners  to  work  those  mines.  They  wonld 
still  be  worked  by  the  natives,  bnt  under  tbo 
direction  and  superintendence  of  a  few  Bng^isb 
miners,  who  would  carry  with  them  that  skUl 
and  knowledge  in  which  tbe  native  miners  weia 
deficient  Looking  at  all  the  clrciimstances,  ho 
felt  convinced  that  this  was  a  fair  and  b&mdJUb 
speculation  for  the  purpose  of  wrorking  ibo 
mines,  and  that  it  would  be  panned  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  ilafing  said,  that  it  was  deplordble  to  seo 
the  gambling  mania  at  present  abroad  |  it  had 
seized  upon  all  classes,  and  was  spreadbig  it- 
self in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  it  was  to  bo 
lamented  that  men  of  tbe  first  rank  and  Ikmlly 
in  the  country  haunted  gaming-houses  at  thlo 
west  end  of  the  town,  it  was  still  more  to  be  la- 
mented that  merchants  at  the  east  end  of  It 
should  imitate  their  ezamplov  and  make  a  gam- 
ing-house of  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  saw  no 
difference  between  the  gambling  of  noblenmn  hf 
the  hells  of  St.  James's-street,  sind  the  gambling 
of  the  merchant  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  except 
that  the  latter  kept  earlier  hours  and  more  re-* 
spectabie  company  than  the  former  (hear,  hoar )b 
The  evil  was  certainly  one  which  ought  to 
be  checked,  though  he  hardly  knew  how  the 
check  could  be  applied^  The  remedy  wonld  bo 
worse  than  tbe  disease,  if.  In  putting  a  stop  to 
this  evil,  they  put  a  stop  to  the  spirit  of  enter* 
prise.  That  spirit  was  productive  of  so  much 
benefit  to  tbe  comn|unltv,  that  he  should  bo 
sorry  to  see  any  person  drawing  a  line  discri- 
minating between  foir  enterprise  and  extrava* 
gant  specnlatloB.  He  believed  that  all  thf 
mining  speculations  wonld  tarn  out  to  be  delu- 
sions, and  that  manv  innocent  persons,  who  had 
embarked  their  little  capital  in  them,  with  tha 
expectation  of  realising  large  fbrtones,  would 
be  awakened  some  day  unpleasantly  from  their 
dreams  of  grandeur,  by  the  intelligence  that 
their  all  was  lost^  It  waa  ridiculous  to  see  die 
olgects  for  which  joint  stock  companies  were 
forming  every  day.  We  heard  first  of  a  milk 
company— then  of  a  bread  company — ^then  of  a 
brick-bat  company)  and  last  of  all  a  UmO  com- 
pany, which  was  to  have  a  joint  stock  gf 
15O,00OL  to  work  eleven  acres  of  chalk.  What 
to  4o  vrith  these  companies  be  knew  not  f  hm 
that  something  should  be  done  was  indlai^o^ 
sable.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  a  perMHi 
of  great  influence  In  the  Gabuet  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  bad  given  notice  that  he  would  9^ 
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jfHy  hit  arfsd  to  ibe  iILcover j  of  a  remedy  for 
tbis  evil  f  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  remedy 
would  be  matter  of  doubt  with  the  penoaaKe  to 
whom  be  alluded,  until  the  disease  bad  either 
carried  off  the  patient,  or  had  been  cured  by 
the  eflbrt  of  nature. 

"Mr.  Cmicrmft  observed,  that  notwilhstandinf 
the  nnpronisiag  state  of  the  house,  from  the 
few  members  in  attendance,  he  was  anxious  to 
•express  Ins  opinion  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hobbottse)  had  made  out  a  clear  case  against 
Ihe^  present  bill.  The  truth  was,  that  when  he 
loolLed  at  all  these  schemes,  and  saw  S8  members 
of  parliament  at  the  bead  of  their  respective  di- 
rections; when  he  saw  a  name,  often  in  the 
chair  'Of  its  committees  (hear,  hear),  so  gene- 
rally amongst  them,  he  felt  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  only  real  mining  was  parliamentary 
mining  (a  laugh).  In  hisi>elicf,  such  a  system 
of  proceeding  could  neither  add  to  the.  wealth, 
the  character,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  was  therefore  prepared  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

After  some  further  convecsation  the  amend- 
mend  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
be  committed. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  RaiUvoay 
^  BiU. 

Wedxbsdat,  March  S. — On  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Liverpool  and  Mao- 
cbeafer  Rail-Way  bill. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  be  hed  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  canal  or  rail-road,  and  therefore 
what  he  was  about  to  state  w«s  perfectly  disinte- 
rested. In  proportion  to  the  increa^d  com- 
merce of  the  country,  it  was  dbcessary  that  in. 
creased  facilities  of  conveyance  should  be  pro- 
vided. It  was  said,  in  tlie  present  case,  that 
the  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
afforded,  at  this  moment,  sufficient  means  of 
conveyance  between  those  two  places.  But 
looking  at  tha  enlai^d  gron  th  of  Liveqiool, 
and  its  increased  commerce,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  though  the  existing  modes  of  convey- 
ance might  have  been  adequate  heretofore,  they 
were  not  so  now.  To  afford  an  increased  fa- 
cility of  conveyance  was  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent plan,  which  was  supported  by  the  united 
wealth  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
^company  claimed  from  the  house  that  protec- 
tion for  (heir  cosomercial  transactions  which  it 
was  evident  they  deserved.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  those  who  were  connected  with  canal 
companies  to  say,  **  We  have  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  you,  the  merchants,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  rate  to  which  yon  cannot  object.'*  It  was 
not  for  (bem.  but  for  the  mercantile  body,  to 
form  a  judgment  on  that  subject.  In  support- 
ing this  measure,  he  was  sure  also,  that  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  uf  every  commercial  body 
In  Ireland,  all  of  whom  had  instructed  their  ro- 
«presentativcs  to  give  it  their  countenance. 

Mr.  Crretn  said,  that  there  were  already  three 
<canals  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
.whose  competition  secured  the  public  from  the 
inconvenience  of  monopoly.  The  present  plan 
would  interfere  very  seriously  with  private 
property.  He  knew  one  individual  whose  land 
xwas  bounded  by  a  canal  on  one  side,  and  by 
-the  high-road  on  the  other,  and  now  they  were 
^oing  to  riu  this  rail-way  through  the  centre  of 
•his  estate.  They  ought  to  look  to  the  interests 
«rf  individuals  as  well  as  to  those  of  liie  public  ; 
.  and  he  should-  therefore  oppose  the  bill. 


Mr.  HaMktMon  i^reed,  that  the  jkflda^jar^ 

ought  not  to  sanction  the  invasion  or  private, 
property,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  case 
was  one  of  imperious  necessity.  On  this  oc- 
casion, if  he  looked  only  to  the  interests  of 
individuals — if  be  looked  only  to  the  inierests 
of  those  whose  fortunes  were  connected  widi 
the  canals  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
— if  he  consulted  only  his  own  private  feelings 
-^he  should  feel  inclined  to  oppose  the  bill ; 
but,  like  the  hon.  hart  he  stoofl  there  uncon- 
nected with  any  railways  or  canals.  In  voting 
for  this  measure,  he  did  not  support  it  as  rail- 
way opposed  to  canal.  He  had  no  preference, 
except  that  which  was  connected  with  increased 
facility,  dispatch,  and  enonomy,  in  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise.  He  did  not  support  this 
measure  because  it  was  a  profitable  thing  to 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  projected.  It  was 
nothing  io  him  whether  they  had  embarked 
their  money  In  it  for  profit  or  loss.  But  in  this 
case  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  su  - 
scribers  seemed  to  have  a  higher  object  in  view 
than  the  aiere  accumulation  of  wealth.  They 
were  the  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufisctnrers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchestrr. 
They  had  agreed  that  no  person  should  hold 
more  than  ten  shares  each;  and  if  gentlemen 
wanld  consider  what  amount  of  profit  could  be 
realized  on  so  small  a  number  of  tbares,  they 
would  perceive  that  that  could  not  be  their 
object.  It  Was  the  great  interest  of  the  trading 
community,  and  not  the  profits  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  shares,  whirh  mainly  actnatrd 
these  parties.  But  it  was  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent canals  were  sufficient  for  every  purpobo 
of  commerce  in  the  districts  through  which  this 
railway  was  to  i>ass.  It  was,  nevertbeleas, 
well  known  that  cotton  had  been  detained  at 
Liverpool  for  a  fortnight,  while  the  manufac- 
turers  at  Manchester  were  obliged  to  suspend 
their  labours;  and  goods  which  had  been 
manufactured  at  Manchester  for  foreign,  parti 
could  not  be  transmitted  io  Liverpool  in  time 
on  account  of  the  tardy  canal  conveyance. 
Not  less  than  \filOO  tons  of  goods  a-day  were 
embarked  on  these  canals  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester ;  and  If  the  carriage  were  not 
immediate,  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
were  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  disadvan- 
tage. The  railway  company  said,  they  would 
transmit  goods  not  only  at  a  less  charge,  bat 
with  greater  facility  than  the  canal  companies 
could  do.  These  were  the  great  points  to  be 
looked  to.  We  who  aminUined  a  commercial 
rivalship  with  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
ought  to  look  to  dispatch— ought  to  look  to  eco- 
nomy— ^for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  present 
advantages.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  if  a  rail-road  were  formed,  and  a  toll  of 
dd.  per  mile  demanded,  that  toll  must  be  raised 
to  Is.,  should  another  rail-road  be  directed 
from  and  to  the  same  place,  because  the  busi- 
ness would  be  divided  between  them,  and  the 
original  charge  of  repairs,  &c.  would  remain ; 
but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  where  two 
roads  were  formed,  the  traffic  must  have  beep 
doubled,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  fid.  would 
still  remain,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of 
a  new  road.  In  1821,  only  four  years  ago, 
the  amount  of  goods  exported  from  the  .port  of 
Liverpool^>a  great  part  of  which,  he  need  not 
state,  was  brought  by  those  canals  to  that  town 
—was  11,500^0001.  In  1824  it  was  upwards 
of  19,000,0001.:  and  that  exclusive  of  fuel,  and 
other  things  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
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saiY,  to  have  any  weight  wltb  tbem.  He  pledfM 
himself  if  a  contrary  coarse  were  to  be  followed, 
that  he  woald  brin;  the  matter  before  the  bouss, 
aod  do  all  in  his  power  to  enforce  the  doe  iil- 
teodaoce  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  then  referred  to  at  committee. 


-  Liverpool  und  Manchester,  which  were  carried 
tio  those  canals.  Under  rhese  circomstances, 
he  thoogbt  the  projected  railway  ou^cht  to  l>e 
carried  into  effect.  Those  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  canals  would  then  be  obliged  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  mode  of  conveyance 
— they  would  be  compelled  to  lower  their  tolls 
and  to  use  greater  dispatch.  These,  however, 
were  all  advantages  fained  by  the  public ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  canals  would  find  ample 
remuneration,  since  there  would  be  sutLcient 
employment,  not  only  for  the  rail- way,  but  for 
a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  canal.  He  should, 
ti.erefore,  support  tbe  bill. 

Idr.W.  Peel  said,  this  measure  wAs  not  ex- 
clusively beneficial  to  Liverpool,  but  to  the 
commerce  of  tbe  country  generally,  and  more 
particularly  Ireland.  There  was  about  as 
much  reason  in  the  complaints  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  canals,  and  who  therefore 
wbhed  to  stifle  this  measure,  as  there  was  in 
the  petitions  of  the  inn-keepert  on  ,the  Kent- 
road,' who  objected  to  the  steam-packet  navi- 
gation, because  it  interfered  with  their  profits. 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he 
resided,  from  twenty  to  thirty  waggons  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  carriage  of  goods; 
but  he  believed  scarcely  one  was  now  occu- 
pied in  that  manner.  The  alteration  must  have 
pressed  on  the  owners  of  those  waggons ;  but 
the  public  derived  great  advantare  from  the 
iotrodnction  of  a  new  system.  This  must  al- 
ways be  the  case  ;  but  it  afforded  no  argument, 
in  policy  or  justice,  against  tbe  adoption  of  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  O,  Pkilipi  observed,  that  there  was  a 
large  body  of  landed  proprietors,  through  whose 
estates  this  rail- way  was  to  be  carried,  and 
they  complained  of  it  aft  likely  to  prove  a  great 
annoyance  and  nuisance.  They  said,  that,  be- 
fore such  a  measure  was  determined  on,  a 
stronc  case  of' public  necessity  and  advantage 
should  be  made  out,  to  j  ustify  the  house  in  car- 
rying the  project  into  effect.  They  asserted, 
that  such  a  case  had  not  been  made  out.  Now, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  considering  the  exis- 
tence of  the  three  canals  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool ,  no  such  case  could  be  establish- 
ed. He  thought  that  a  rail-way  could  not  eater 
into  a  successful  competition  with  a  canal. 
■Even  with  the  best  loco-motive  engine,  the 
average  rate  would  be  but  S^  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance. 
If  the  canals  had  an  ample  supply  of  water,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
competent  to  convey,  with  snfllctent  speed,  all 
the  merchandiste  that  passed  between  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool.  It  was  alleged,  that  the 
canal  proprietors  had  not  sufficient  wharfs  and 
warehouses  for  carrying  on  the  business.  Yet, 
in  tbe  very  face  of  this  assertion,  those  who 
were  favourable  to  tbe  present  measure,  would, 
if  it  were  agreed  to,  carry  the  road  through  the 
wharfs  and  over  the  site  of  the  warehouses  of 
those  persons  whom  they  refiresented  as  being 
ill  provided  with  accommodations  of  that  kind 
already.  Under  these  circumstances  he  should 
oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  to  induce 
the  house  to  refuse  the  committee.  He  hoped 
that  this  would  form  an  exception  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  committees,  and  that  the  roem- 
bera  would  attend  and  vote  without  permitting 
the  influence  of  gentlemen,  or  the  wives  of 
gentlemen  who  might  be  interested  in  the  mea- 


Sl.  Catherines  Docks  BiU. 

TuBSDAT,  Fbb.  82. — On  the  motion  for  tbe 
second  reading  of  the  above  bill, 

Mr.  C.  Calwert  declared  that  he  would  at  b 
proper  time  avail  himself  of  the  suggestion  that 
bad  been  thrown  out,  and  object  to  gentlemen 
who  were  IntereMted  in  the  measure  giving  their 
votes  in  forjur  of  iL  Never  was  a  bill  brought 
into  the  house  in  so-barcfticed  a  manner  as  thiit 
in  which  thin  bill  wm  introduced  last  year. 
Persons  holding  shares  to  the  amount  of  50,0001. 
had  voted  for  it.  Now  the  shareholders  wcire 
more  numerous,  and  they  hoped  to  carry  the 
measure  in  a  different  manner.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving — **  That  the  bill  be  read. a 
scc«md  time  this  day  six  months.'* 

Mr.  Manning  seconded  the  motioD.  Th» 
London  Dock  afforded  snIBcient  accommoda- 
tion to  tbe  commercial  world.  The  London 
Dock  Company  had  IS  acres  of  land,  and,  if 
additional  accommodation  were  required,  they 
could  furnish  it. 

Mr.  IVattace  expressed  himself  strongly  la 
favour  of  the  bill.  The  parties  who  Sought  for 
it  wanted  no  exclusive  advantages.  All  they 
wished  for  was  fair  and  open  compdtition.  It 
was  fit,  that  in  a  great  commercial  country, 
there  should  be  competition  in  undertakings  of 
this  description.  Accommodation,  and  that' of 
the  be»t  kind,  should  be  given  to  their  mer- 
chant-vessels, and  that  would  be  best  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  open  competition. 

Sir  J,  iTtrke  would  advise  gentlemen  to 
keep  theur  money  in  their  pockets  agitinst  a 
rainy  day,  instead  of  trying  to  ruin  each  other  by 
embarking  in  all  sorts  of  projects.  He  wished 
to  give  every  protection  to  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  this  country.  He  was  anxious  that  tbe 
Thames,  which  was  the  high  road  to  these  docks, 
should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible,  that  ships 
might  pass  up  and  down  the  river  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  coaches  passed  through  the  streets. 
But  he  thought  there  was  sufficient  dock-room 
already.  "When  he  saw  the  number  of  bills 
which  were  called  for,  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
clashing  of  interests,  which  was  likely  to  end 
in  the  ruin  of  different  parties.  There  were 
companies  of  all  descriptions :  companies  to 
bring  salt  water  from  Brighton,  and  airfh>m 
Bognor  (a  laugh)— companies  to  bring  **  Airs 
from  heaven,  and  blasts  from  hell  **  (laughter). 
When  he  saw  this— when  he  observed  tbe 
variety  of  eliding  interests  that  were  con^ 
ccmed,  he  fell  back  on  his  own  resources,  on 
the  principles  uf  his  own  unconquered  mind  (a 
laugh)^— and  he  seriously  asked  himself,  whe- 
ther the  gentlemen  who  thus  employed  their 
capital  were  In  the  right  In  his  opkilon  they 
were  not ;  and  therefore  be  should  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr.  C.  J9.  Menck  objected,  not  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but  to  the  operation  of  the  bill  in  tbe  par* 
ticulor  place  which  was  selected  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  docks.  The  parish  contained  8  op 
10,000  persons,  wlio  were  chieflv  employed  in 
the  lighters  on  the  river,  and  they  would  be 
deeply  injured,  if  it  were  carried  into  effect: 
He  objected  also  to  iho  sacrilegious  cxhitmay 
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.  tte  itf  tW  Mbw  of  the  dead»  whicli  mirat  bo  a 
eonisqaeuce  ol  it. 

Mr.  Aldemaii  TKoMMiiMid  that  a  Urge  nam- 
lier  of  the  inMI>itaiitt  of  the  pariah  of  Bennond- 
■ey  had  consented  to  the  measure)  and  aloioBt 
tha  whole  bodj  of  merchants  and  ship-owners 
wore  unanimoasly  in  favour  of  it. 

The  house  then  divided. — For  tho  second 
reading,  118— Against  it,  SO— Minority  in  fa- 
i^ur  of  the  socoad  reading*  88, 

CoUirrs'  Dock  Bill. 

Wbdkbsdat,  MAmcH  8S.— -5£r  X  Forik*,  In 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  collier  dock 
bUl,  adverted  to  varions  public  advantages 
which  were  to  result  from  it  The  increased 
number  of  the  coal  vessels  made  some  such 
measure  absolutely  necessary  to  the  navigation 
of  the  river.*  It  would  also  have  the  effect,  by 
.OBsuring  a  regular  supply,  of  reducing  the  price 
of  coals. 

Lord  AUhorp  opposed  the  bill,  which  he  said 
was  an  act  io  compel  all  coal  vessels  to  go  into 
these  docks  and  pay  the  does,  which  were  \o 
form  the  profit  of  trie  proprietors.  He  should 
niove,  as  an  amendmont,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  ^is  day  sii  months. 

Mr.  (Mcrmft  said  that  the  bill  did  not  compel 
the  colliers  to  go  into  dock ;  it  only  forbad 
them  to  lie  in  the  stream  of  the  river. 

Sir  O.  CscMum  said,  that  great  injury  was 
doBo  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  the  im- 
meniw  masses  of  diipping  that  lay  constantly 
in  the  stream.  The  tide  was  so  obstructed,  that 
Impks  were  formed  to  a  great  oxteat  from  the 
jdeposit 

.  Mr.  J*  Smith  opposed  the  compulsory  clause, 
which  ^wonted  colliers  from  unloadiog  in  the 
stroam*  which  was  just  the  same  as  saying  that 
they  should  not  unload  in  the  river  at  all.  He 
had  BO  objection  to  the  bill  if  this  clause  were 
irvmoTOidL 

Mr.  ^mrt  IFertfiy  thought  that  if  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  dock  Nhonid  turn  out  to  be  an  advantage 
iQ  ue  colliers,  they  would  report  to  it  wiihout 
.compulsion ;  and  if  not,  it  would  be  unfair  and 
iiigast  to  compel  them. 

Sir  If.  W.  Ridley  would  not  consent  to  the 
pecond  reading  of  the  bill  as  long  as  it  con- 
tained the  oompulsofy  clause.  He  objected  to 
the  practice  of  introducing  public  clauses  into 
private  biUs.  If  any  evil  were  believed  to  ex- 
ut  from  the  practice  of  colliers  unloading  in  the 
stream,  let  a  public  committee  be  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  it 4  and  if  their  report  should  re- 
coBunend  it*  let  the  evil  be  remedied  bv  a  pub- 
lic bill  I  but  let  it  not  be  introduced  in  tbn 
manner  in  a  private  bill. 

The  house  divided. — For  tfiis  second  reading, 
A^— Against  it,  SI— Mi^jortty,  34. 

Western  Canal  Company.^ 

Thursday,  March  S.— Sir  T.  Lethbridge 
brought  in  a  bill  for  piaking  a  ship-canai  from 
Sealon  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  lo  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  was  in- 
landed  that  it  should  admit  of  vessels  of  %00  tons 
burden  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  advanages  which 
it  held  out  to  the  public  was  the  time  which 
would  behaved,  and  the  risk  to  men  and  cargoes 
which  would  be  avoided  by  its  affording  a  way 
to  ships  wiihout  the  necessity  of  their  encoun- 
tering the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Land's 
Bad.    The  plan  had  been  submitted  to,  and  bad 


received  the  approbation  of  many  peirspBt  who 
wero  best  enabled  to  pronounce  upon  it^  and 
they  hod  all  agreed  that  it  would  ^e  highly  ad- 
vantag(k»us.  The  whole  of  the  capital  required 
for  this  canal  had  been  actually  sDbscribed,and 
amounted  to  ^fiOOfiOOh  The  canal  would  pass 
through  a  very  considerable  extent  of  country, 
some  of  which  was  of  a  poor^  some  of  a  rich 
description.  The  nudiher  of  persons  over  whose 
property  it  was  to  pasB>  was  about  cme  thou- 
sand. Of  these  918  had  been  applied  to,  and 
only  60  of  that  number  ofered  any  objection 
to  it.  It  was  to  pass  near  and  through  several 
large  towns,  the  commerce  of  which  would  he 
considerablv  benefited  by  it.  The  coasting 
trade  would  also  be  made  moro  secure*  because 
it  was  intended  to  form  spacioBs  bays  at  each 
end  of  the  canal,  one  of  wUch  would  ofier  a 
harbour  tu  ships  in  the  British,  and  the  other  lo 
those  in  the  Bristol  chamiel,  In  case  of  storms ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  focility  of  communicatloo 
which  it  would  afford,  the  trafllic  between  Rog- 
land  and  Irelaud  would  be  materially  ku- 
proved. 

Sir  J,  Terk§  feared  that  the  proposed  canal 
might  have  a  detrimental  eff'ect  on  the  coasting 
trade,  and  by  shortening  it  destroy  that  service 
which  had  for  maay  years  been  so  excellent  a 
nunery  for  seamen,  and  coBtribBted  la  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  brilliant  victories  which 
had  distinguished  the  arm  of  this  nation  by 


Sir  T,  Ltthkridgt  said,  there  could  be  bo 
chaoco  of  the  canal  having  the  eflbct  which  the 
hoo.  bart.  feared,  becanse  the  voyages  of  the 
ships  were  neither  to  begid  nor  end  at  the.canal, 
bot  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  voyage  between 
the  two  channels. 

The  bill  havinr  bee<  read  a  first  aad  tecood 
time»  WM  <Qirdere3  to  he  committed. 

Law  of  Merchant  and  Factor. 

Tbvrsdat,  JpifB  8.-«Mr.  J,  Smiik  rose  to 
present  a  petition,  signed  by  aeariy  ait  the  prla- 
c'ipal  merchants  of  London.  They  complained 
of  the  operation  of  certain  laws  relating  to  mec^ 
chant  and  factor,  which  they  described  as  ligB- 
rious  to  the  general  interests  of  commerce.  Ho 
had,  in  the  last  session,  brought  forward  a  bill 
on  this  subject,  of  which  the  object  was  defeat' 
ed  in  the  other  house,  by  substituting  another 
measure  quite  iondequate  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  whii  h  the  {letiti^ners  complaiBed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Oaf  tow  supported  the  petition, 
and  thought  the  countiy  indebted  to  the  hon. 
member  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to 
this  important  subject 

Mr.  T,  ffZicon  described  the  subject  a«  most 
important  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Al- 
though this  was  only  a  petition  from  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  he  folt  eonvmced  that  it  re* 
presented  the  (pinions  of  the  merchants  of  every 
town  iu  Bngland. 

Mr.  Uwkium  said,  that  as  tbd  present  waa 
not  the  fittest  time  for  discasshoig  this  important 
question,  he  would  abstain  from  entering  into 
IL  He  was  not  indilferent  to  its  importanco, 
and  if  any  measure  should  be  introduced  re* 
specting  it,  ho  should  give  it  his  best  consi* 
deration. 

Mr.  ScarUU  hoped,  that  if  any  measure  were 
introduced  it  would  be  done  in  an  intelligible 
manner.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  understand 
the  bill  of  last  year,  and  the  measure  which  was 
carried  was  tto,t  yot  understood  by  the  judges,  Ho 
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■hpallljbc lorry  to  oppose  aiij  ipeaftorecalculaU 
«<l  to  improve  the  commercial  regulationt  of  the 
coontrj  ;  bat  lie  lioped  that  do  future  bill  would 
contain  that  objectionable  clause  which  took 
from  a  man  the  fair  dominion  over  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  allowed  others  to  speculate  at  his 
rislu 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LORDS,  TuBiDAT,  JuNB  7.— The  Earl  of 
lAverpool  rose,  on  the  order  of  the  day,  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  ameodinf  the 
law  of  merchant  and  factor.    In  the  first  place, 
he  wiahed  to  call  attention  to  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  alteration    proposed,  which  was 
sifoed  bpr    almost   all    the  respectable  mer- 
cmmtB  of  London — by  general  merchants>  East 
India,  West   India,  North  and  South    Ame- 
rican merchants,  those  who  traded  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant 
— in  short,  by  the  representatives  of  evei^  com- 
mercial interesL    The  question  which  this  bill 
involved  might  present  some  difficulty  to  per- 
sons who,  like  himself,  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  commerce.    He  should  en- 
deavour to  state  briefly,  the  general  grounds 
on  which  he  wished  to  recommend  the  bill.    It 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  present  slate  of  trade, 
that  many  cases  should  arise,  in  which  laws  en- 
acted at  an  early  period  would  prove  embar- 
rassing— ^laws,  which,  however  politic  in  their 
origin,  would  become  incompatible  with   the 
present  state  of  commerce.   IVith  regard  to  the 
law  of  merchant  and  factor,  if  the  mere  prin» 
ciple  of  tiie  contract  between  these  parties  were 
considered,  there  could  be  doubt  that  the  agent 
ought  to  be  bound  to  the  extent  of  his  prin* 
cipafs  orders.      But  in  the  present  state  of 
trade,  it  was'  often  impossible  for  the  merchant 
to  do  more  than  make  a  general  consignment, 
by  which  the  factor  was  left  to  detenoine  when 
be  should  bring  the  goods  into  the  market  |  and 
if  it  sbonld  not  be  a  proper  time  for  throwing 
the  article  into  the  market,  it  was  often  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  impowered  to  raise  m<Hiey 
upon  it,  by  pledge.     Thus  far  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  factor  was  bound  by  the  instrnc- 
tions  of  his  principal.     But  here  a  difficulty  in- 
tervened, with  respect  to  third  parties.    When 
the  factor  pledges  the  goods,  the  parly  lending 
money  upon  them— the  pledgee— deals  with  the 
fiictor  as  owner ;  for  as  to  the  title  of  the  party 
pledging,  he  can  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
iL    Be  would,  of  course,  know  no  more  of  the 
ownership  than  the  fact  of  possession ;  unless 
the  possessor  chose  to  make  oisclosures.    Now, 
supposing  fraud  or  bankruptcy  in  the  factor, 
was  the  loss  to  foil  on  the  'principal  or  on  the 
pledgee  who  might  have  advanced  money  on  the 
goods  ?    It  was  said  that  if  the  factor's  instrufc- 
nbas  were  merely  to  sell,  he  could  not  pledge  i 
and  that  in  the  case  of  pledging  the  loss  oof^t 
to  fall  on  the  pledgee.   Such  was  the  law.   But 
tUs  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural 
e^ity — contrary  to  analogy — rootrary  to  very 
high  aothority— contrary  to  the  law  in  other 
coaatrles.    The  liability  of  the  third  party  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  equity,  because 
the  pledgee  advanced  his  money  on  the  mere 
ponession  of  the  factor,  which  was  all  he  was 
able  to  ascertain.     But  it  might  well  be  as- 
suaied  that  the  principal  was  acquainted  with 
the  person  he  employed  as  his  agent  i  at  any 
rate  he  could  qualify  his  power,  or  deprive  him 
of  all  authority  to  act.    A  principal  might, 
donblless,  be  defrauded  by  a  disfaonett  agent ; 


hut  he  most  know  he  had  the  power  of  appohll* 
ing  or  dismissing  him,  and  stood,  with  respect 
to  him,  in  a  very  diflerent  situation  from  ihc 
pledgee.  The  person  who  advanced  money  saw 
nothing,  probably  knew  nothing,  but  the  goods* 
upon  which,  as  a  sufficient  security,  &  ad- 
vanced his  money  I  and  therefore,  upon  every 
ground  of  equity,  if  there  were  a  loss»it  should 
fall  upon  the  priocipiil  or  the  agent,  and  not 
upon  the  pledgee.  The  present  slate  of  the  lav 
made  a  dUtinction  between  possession  and  titl^ 
to  merchandise ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  trade  to  be  carried  on,  if  possession 
were  not  allowed  to  be  prinrn  jkcU  proof  of 
title.  The  petition  on  the  table  proved  that  thin 
might  he  the  law*  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  of  London,  and  two-thirds  of  the  fa* 
reign  trade  of  the  country,  already  rested  on 
this  principle  of  general  equity.  la  support  of 
this  opinion  he  would  refer  to  analogouyi  traiv* 
sactions  with  regard  to  monev.  If  a  person 
consigned  Exchequer,  or  indeed  any  other  hiU^, 
to  another,  who  pledged  them  to  a  third  partgr, 
the  pledgee  had  a  right  to  the  property.  With 
regaurd,  &refore,  to  all  money  secqritiM,  thp 
law  made  possession  a  good  |itle.  In  point  of 
authority,  the  first  decision  which  set  up  th# 
present  law  took  place  in  1748 ;  bat  aguost  this 
decision  he  had  the  high  opinions  of  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  and  Mr.  J  nstice  Le  BJanc,  who  had 
regretted  that  such  should  be  the  practice  |  and 
to  these  opinions  he  referred  as  sufficient  aiK 
thority  for  altering  the  present  law.  He  cassn 
now  to  the  last  consideratioo*  which  was,  that 
the  present  practice  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  every  other  country  on  Iht  subject,  except 
England  and  the  United  States,  who  had  boirr 
rowed  their  laws  from  England.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  evils  of  the  law  had  been  felt 
in  America,  where  it  was  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Congress.  The  protection  he  proposed 
to  afford  to  the  pledgee,  was  even  at  this  moment 
the  law  of  Scotland,  On  all  these  grounds  he 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  bilL  . 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time*  and  ordered 
to  ho  CO  omitted  on  Friday. 

COMMONS,  Tuesday,  Junb  88.~Mr. 
Huskisiou  moved  the  third  reading  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  bill ;  whereupon 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  After 
much  prefatory  matter*  the  learned  gent,  said 
that  the  general  qaestion,  involved  in  this  mea- 
sure, might  be  stated  thus:  should  an  agent 
who  held  a  bill  of  lading,  or  other  order  for  re- 
ceiving the  goods  of  his  principal,  for  the  pur- 
pose 0^  sale,  or  for  any  ether  specific  purpose, 
having  no  claim  whatever  against  the  principal, 
have  power  by  law  to  raise  money  upon  these 
goods  by  pledge  of  the  document  or  order,  for 
his  own  benefit,  or  for  some  ol^ieet  11  which  the 
principal  had  no  interest,  and  thereby,  if  be 
became  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  deprive  his 
principal  of  the  right  to  reclaim  the  possession 
of  his  property  remaining  unsold,  except  upon 
the  condition  of  redeeming  the  pledge  ?  Now^ 
to  determine  fairly  upon  this  qnesliont'  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  who  were  the  parties  that 
could  have  any  interest  in  it.  Tho  first  was 
the  principal  whose  goods  vrere  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy ;  the  second  was  the  agent  or  factor  i 
the  third  wasthe.money-lender.  lie  presumed 
no  argument  could  be  necessary  to  satisfy  a 
common  understanding,  that  the  principal  or 
true  owner  of  the  goods  could  never  be  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  measore,  that  had  a  manifest  ten- 
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dency  to  diminish  his  own  Beciirity'.  It  mi^ht 
be  said,  that  the  facility  of  raiunf  money  upon 
the  pledge  of  goods  had  a  tendency  to  pretent 
tlieir  being  thrown  upon  a  falling  market,  and 
that  the  ounen  of  goods  upon  sale  had  a  gene- 
ral interest  in  this,  which  outweighed  the  risk 
they  ran  of  the  insolvency  of  their  factors.  It 
was  diffieult  to  deal  with  an  argument  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  so  abstract  a  form.  He  believed 
that  the  owner  of  goods  on  sale  was  more  apt  to 
consider  his  own  individual  hazards  and  inte- 
rests* which  he  could  easily  comprehend,  than 
the  general  interests  of  the  extensive  class  in 
which  the  argument  placed  him.  If  a  factor 
bad  actually  advanced  money,  or  accepted 
bills  for  the  benefit  of  hb  principal,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  could  be  nothing  unjust  or  in- 
jurions  to  the  principal  in  permitting  the  factor 
rather  to  pledge  the  goods  for  reimbursing  him- 
■elf,  or  paying  the  hills,  than  to  compel  him  to 
a  forced  sale  of  the  goods.  This  case,  when  it 
occurred,  every  owner  of  goods  could  under- 
stand. He  could  see  that  his  interest  was  in  no 
way  preindiced,  since  he  must  pay  the  money 
due  to  tne  factor  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  or 
otherwise.  But  beyond  this  point,  be  was  per- 
■naded,  tliat  the  general  abstract  interest  of 
vendors  in  sustaining  bigh  market  prices,  would 
never  be  of  sullicient  force  to  induce  an  owner 
of  particular  goods  to  pm  them  in  hazard  for 
the  credit  of  a  fsctor.  On  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  owner  of  goods  would  nevei 
trust  them  with  a  factor  to  whom  he  was  not 
indebted,  but  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
factor  had  capital  enough  to  sustain  his  credit 
without  in  any  measure  sacrificing  the  property 
of  bis  principals.  It  was  woll  known,  that  in 
a  great  variety  of  trades  there  eiistcd  a  com- 
petition amongst  factors,  which  induced  them 
to  ofler  various  portions  of  the  invoice  price  by 
way  of  advance  to  their  principals,  in  order  to 
invite  a  preference.  Now  this  mode  of  dealing 
plainly  implied,  that  the  factor  held  himself  out 
ns  in  possession  of  adequate  capital  to  do  even 
moi'c  than  the  strict  duties  of  a  factor  required. 
How  then  could  it  be  assumed,  that  the  princi- 
pals generally  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a 
want  of  credit  in  their  factors  leading  to  forced 
sales  ?  But  if  this  general  theory  of  the  abstract 
interests  of  the  owners  of  goods  op  sale  were 
founfied  on  truth,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  the 
factors  should  be  rather  encouraged  than  not  to 
raise  money  by  pledges ;  whereas,  by  an  incon- 
sitftenry  s(»mewhat  new  in  legislation,  they 
were  by  this  bill  declared  criminal,  and  made 
liable  to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  for  do- 
ing that  which  the  argument  supposed  to  be  a 
general  benefit,  and  which  the  same  bill  sanc- 
tioned and  made  binding  in  law  upon  innocent 
Earties  who  were  defrauded  by  it.  Moreover 
e  was  not  prepared  to  adroit  tlmt  there  was  any 
public  benefit  resulting  from  that  degree  of  fa- 
cility in  procuring  money  upon  goods,  which 
tended  to  raise  them  to  an  artificial  price.  It 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  embark  upon  this 
topic  in  the  present  argument;  but  the  power 
of  turning  every  commodity  in  the  marketinto 
its  nomimil  value  in  currency,  which  in  effect 
was  the  enhancing  of  prices  by  an  indefinite 
augmentation  of  Uiat  currency,  and  not  of  the 
real  wealth  of  the  country,  implied  an  artificial 
state  of  the  currency,  which  could  neither  be 
lasting  nor  advantageous  to  any  community. — 
The  next  party  whose  interest  was  involved  was 
the  factor.    Now  it  might   well   be  doubted, 


whether  a  law  which  carried  along  with  it  a 
penalty  npon  him  could  be  intended  for  his  be- 
nefit. And  it  might,  he  thought,  lie  assumed, 
that  there  was  as  little  of  wi^m  or  policy  as 
of  moralilv,  in  making  a  law  for  the  express 

Surpose  of  sanctioning  the  fraud,  and  increas- 
ig  the  power  of  a  dishonest  agent.  It  was 
plain  that  the  law  was  applicable  to  such  agents 
only.  An  honest  factor  might  undoubtedlv  be 
reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing money ;  bat  be  denied  tha^  any  honest 
man  would  borrow  money  upon  the  goods  of 
another,  in  which  he  had  no  interest ;  still  less 
would  an  honest  man  make  a  false  representa- 
tion of  his  title  to  the  goods  on  which  be  sought 
to  Imrrow  money.  It  followed  then,  that  the 
interest  of  an  honest  factor  could  not  be  con- 
cerned in  thu  law.  That  it  would  serve  the 
ends,  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  some  factors,  he 
entertained  no  doubt ;  but  he  could  not  think 
it  either  necessary  or  wise  in  the  legislature  to 

f>aas  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  that  description  of 
actors,  to  whom  alone,  he  was  most  confidently 
of  opinion,  that  this  law,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, would  appear  to  be  beneficiaL    They 
would  calculate  upon  the  remote  risk  of  prose- 
cution by  a  principal  residing  abroad;  whom 
they  would  always  protest    they  inteiided  to 
serve,  not  to  defraud,  when  in  a  season  of  neces- 
sity, produced  by  their  own  imprudent  specula- 
tions or  extravagance,  they  found  it  expedient 
to  satisfy  their  English  creditors,  by  distributing 
amongst  them  the  goods  of  their  principals; 
and  at  all  events,  to  make  no  enemies  of  their 
bankers,  w.ith  whom,  when  their  difficulties  were 
over,  they  might  desire  to  open  a  new  account 
— ^Tbc  only  remaining  party  whose  interest  was 
to  l^e  considered,  was  the  lender  of  the  money 
upon  the   pledged  goods.    To  him   he    most 
freely  admitted,    that   the  proposed  law  was 
highly  advantageous.    Nothing  could  be  more 
useful  or  desirable  to  the  lenders  of  money, 
than  a  rule  of  law  which  might  dispense  with 
all  caution  about  the  nature  of  the  title  on 
which  they  lent.    To  them  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  make  the  mere  naked  posses- 
sion of  property  of  all  description,  and  in  all 
cases  a  conclusive  title  against  aJl  mankind. 
They  might  then  accept  property  of  all  sorts, 
and  from  all   manner  of  persons,  upon  pledge 
without  risk.    It  would  greatly  facilitate  all 
transactions  of  lending  money,  and  add  much 
to  that  species  of  commerce,  if  it  were  clearly 
established  that  the  lender  was  never  called 
upon  to  make  any  inquiry  about  the  title  of 
property  offered  in  pledge.     It  was  very  well 
understood  even  now,   that  the  shops  whicb 
bought  or  advanced  money  upon  all  manner  of 
goods  without  asking  questions,  had  a  vast  su- 
periority of    custom.     But  unfortunately,  ah 
opinion    had   hitherto    prevailed,    which  had 
tended  to  discredit  this  species  of  traffic.  ^  It 
had  been  thought,  perhaps  from  mere  prejudice, 
that  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there  would  be 
fewer  thieves ;  and  that  one  of  the  best  modea 
of  protecting  property  from  fraud  and  plunder, 
was  to  expose  the  receiver,  in  some  cases,  to 
punishment,  and  in  all  cases  to  the, loss  of  the 
property  which  he  had  received  dirough  tbQ 
felony,  the  fraud,  or  the  embezzlement  of  tbq 
party  from  whom  he  obtained  it.    It  had  been 
thought,  moreover,  a  strong  argument  against 
the  receiver,  that  he  should  nave  made  no  pron 
per  inquiry  of  the  puty  offering  him  propertj 
upon  pledge  or  sale.    The  man  ^ho  voluutaril  j 
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tnraedlilf  ejreaawav  from  tbe  Wghty  that  ho 
might  afterwards  seelL  for  shelter  in  his  own  \g- 
riorance,  sorely  suspected  the  existence  of  thnt 
which  he  th«iu^t  it  not  safe  to  discover  too 
clearly.  If  this  observation  were  just,  it  was 
as  applicable  at  least  to  the  best  informed  mer- 
chants and  banliers,  as  to  the  more  ignorant 
part  of  manlLindi  It  was  therefore  very  fit  to 
be  considered,  admitting  the  benefit  of  this  law 
to  money-lenders,  whether  it  could  be  of  any 
real  advantage  to  commerce  to  introduce  this 
tort  of  morality  into  it  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  to  what  extent,  if  once  introduced.  It  must 
be  carried.  Now  it  was  manifest,  that  a  banker 
or  merchant  applied  to  by  a  factor  to  lend 
money  upon  tbs  pledge  of  goods,  must  be  aware 
that  n  the  borrower  were  honest,  and  meant  to 
pledge  none  but  his  own  goods,  he  could  not 
posc&Iy  have  the  slightest  objection  to  make 
nis  title  to  the  goods  known,  by  producing  his 
invoice,  or  hb  letters  of  advice.  The  applica- 
tion for  money  disclosed  his  necessity.  The 
disclosure  of  his  title,  if  it  were  a  good  one, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen 
his  credit.  No  man  who  wanted  credit  cuuld 
feel  any  desire  more  natural  or  more  strong 
than  that  of  duplaying  the  resources  which 
could  best  procure  him  credit.  He  gained  con- 
fidence by  it,  was  tbe  more  certain  of  immedi- 
ately attaining  his  object,  and  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility do  himself  or  any  other  man  any  injury 
by  it.  In  all  imaginable  cases,  therefore, 
where  such  an  application  was  made  by  the 
holder  of  bills  of  lading,  or  other  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  goods,  without  at  the  same  time 
shewing  or  offering  to  shew  his  invoices  or  let- 
ters of  advice,  the  money  lender  had, /rom  that 
fKry  omission^  the  more  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  ambiguous  documents  which  were  alone- 
produced  were  held  by  the  party  applying  in 
the  character  of  a  factor  or  agent,  and  not  that 
of  a  principal.  The  plain  dictates  of  honesty 
and  good  faith  In  such  a  case*  surely  more  im- 
periouiily  prescribed  that  the  lender  sh.iuld  de- 
mand an  inspection  of  the  particulars  withheld. 
Wherever  he  omitted  to  do  so,  the  inference 
was  plain,  that  he  feared  he  might  he  pressing 
for  an  embarrassing  disclosure.  Those  who 
'were  conversant  with  cases  of  this  kind  in  courts 
of  law,  were  well  aware  of  the  many  shifts  to 
which  he  who  was  desirous  of  lending  money  to 
a  needy  man,  upon  pledge  of  goods,  without 
risk  was  obliged  to  resort.  The  most  common 
of  these  was  a  fictitious  sale  of  the  goods.  The 
suspicions  lender,  unwilling  to  embarrass  his 
friend,  or  to  imply  a  doubt  of  bis  integrity, 
which  be  really  felt,  was  not  disposed  to  take 
goods  upon  pledge,  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
purchase  them,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  a  small 
profit.  The  borrower  had  no  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying him  s  he  offered  to  repurchase  the  goods 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  future  day,  at  a  small  in- 
creased price.  Sometimes  a  third  party  inter- 
vened, who  became  the  intermediate  buyer  and 
seller.  He  appealed  to  his  learned  friend  (the 
Attorney  General)  if  he  had  not  had  very  re- 
cent experience  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
of  these  dextrous  expedients.  They  were,  it 
must  be  owned,  not  so  convenient  a  machinery 
fur  frand  as  the  more  direct  road  opened .  by 
thu  bill ;  and  what  was  worse,  they  were  some- 
times, more  especially  in  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
fbood  ineffectual.  Tbe  bavis  of  the  transaction 
was  fraud,  and  It  bad  been  hitherto  one  of  the 
most  universal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  that 
fraud  vitiated   and  avoided  all  transactions 


of  which.it  made  a  part      But  this  bill  pro^ 
posed   to   qualify   that    maxim,    in   the    par- 
ticular  case    in    which     the    fraud    and    dis- 
honesty of  the  borrower  of  the   money,  was 
combined  with  the  affected  ignorance  and  real 
suspicion  of  the  lender.     For  no  advantage  then 
of  tbe  principal,  for  no  advantage  of  the  honest 
factor,  bnt  for  the  mere  benefit  and  security  of 
the  careless  at  least,  if  not  tbe  crafty  and  sus- 
picious lender  of  money,  a  law  was  to  be  pass- 
ed, whereby  a  dishonest  factor  or  agent  of  any 
kind  might  more  successfully  defraud  his  prin- 
cipal.     Was  the  necessity  of  lending  money 
then  so  urgent,  that  it  must  be  the  paramount 
object  of  legislation  ?    Or  was  it  worthy  of  tbe 
character  of  tbe  law  of  England,  that  It  should 
lend  an  express  and  positive  sanction  to  such 
transactions?      That  It  should  proclaim  free 
liberty  of  fraud  as  part  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
and  consecrate  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  legisla- 
tion the  principles  of  treachery  and  spoliation  ? 
— But  it  had  been  said,  that  admitting  tbe  foe- 
tor  to  be  guilty  of  fraud,  and  to  merit  punish- 
ment, tbe  question  was  between  two  innocent 
persons,  which  should  bear  Uie  loss  resulting 
from  that  fraud,  the  one  Who  bad  placed  confi- 
dence in  a  dishonest  factor  by  trusting  him  with 
his  goods  far  sale,  or  the  lender  of  the  money 
who  bad  placed  no  confidence,  but  exacted  thie 
security  of  goods  fbr  his  loan?     It  would  be 
easy  to  shew  the  sophistry  of  this  mode  ef  stating 
the  question.     In  tne  first  place,  it  was  not  true 
that  the  lender  had  placed  no  confidence  in  the 
factor,  but  just  the  reverse.    The  lender  know- 
ing that  the  true  owner  of  merchandize  must  al- 
ways be  in  possession  of  documents  to  prove  hb 
title,  had  chosen  to  rely  upon  the  representation 
of  the  borrower,  or  upon  an  ambiguous  bill  of 
lading  or  order  for  delivery,  without  demanding 
those  documents.     In  the  next  place,  the  lender 
wav  aware  that  the  borrower  was  pressed  by 
some  urgent  call  for  money,  and  that  a  man 
who  was  obliged  to  borrow  was  never  unwilling 
to  shew  his  title  to  credit  if  he  had  any.     It 
was  the  lender,  therefore,  who,   disregarding 
circumstances  that  ought  to  have  excited  his 
suspicion,  had  placed  an  unwai^  confidence  in 
the  mere  personal  character  of  a  necessitoui 
borrower.    Whereas  the  principal,  more  espe- 
cially the  foreign  principal,  had  less  means  of 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  factor,  and 
had  confided  to  him  nothing  but  what  was  war- 
ranted by  the  usual  coarse  of  tfade.     Kvery 
man  who  carried  on  a  particular  branch  of  bu- 
siness, held  himself  out  to  the  world,  and  might 
be  reasonably  presumed  by  those  who  dealt  with  - 
him  in  that  line  only,  to  have  competent  skill, 
integrity,  and  resources  for  his  ordinary  business. 
Nor  could  it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  any 
owner  of  merchandizes  would  introst  them  for 
sale  to  a  factor  whom  he  thought  deficient  in 
any  of  these  points.     But  the  man  who  dealt 
with  a  factor,  not  in  the  way  of  his  business,  but 
in  transactions  of  lending  him  money,   must 
surely  know  best,  or  at  least  was  bound  to 
know  best,  what  were  his  resources.    Besides, 
the  foreign  merchant  was  under  tbe  necessity 
of  trusting  his  goods  to  a  factor  for  sale ;  he 
could   not   otherwise  conduct  his  commerce. 
But  what  necessity  had  any  man  for  lending  his 
money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods  ?   What  obliged 
him  to  do  so  without  first  ascertaining  the  title 
of  the  borrovter  ?     How  would  commerce  suf- 
fer if  no  factor  should  hereafter  ever  be  able  to 
obtain  money  upon  goods  in  which  be  has  no 
claim  or  interest  ?   The  true  way  then  of  stating 
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the  qoefttloD  ■eemed  to  be  thb : — ^Whether  of  the 
two  parties^  soppoting;  tbem  equally  inoocent  of 
^raud,  ftbould  the  Ions  fall  upon — wa  who  bad 
lent  bit  money  without  necessity,  without  in- 
quiry, and  under  circumstances  that  justified 
suspicion,  and  called  for  inquiry,  or  upon  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  who  was  under  the  necessity 
of  trusting  an  agent  with  them«  who  did  not 
know  of  the  embarrassment  of  (h%t  iigent,  and 
who  had  no  negligence  or  want  of  caution  to 
reproach  himself  with  ?    But  it  was  said,  that 
the  foreign  principal  might  easily  protect  him- 
self from  the  fraud  of  his  factor  by  inserting  his 
name  as  agent  in  the  bill  of  lading.    Those  who 
insisted  upon  this  topic  had  not  considered,  and 
probably  were  not  aware,  Imw  many  questions, 
and  how  much  litigation,   would  necessarily 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  into 
a  long  established  and  well  understood  instru- 
ment    Many  doubts  would  occur  as  to  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  agent 
hionelf,  under  such  a  bill  of  lading :  at  present 
BO  doubt  existed.     But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  this  measure  was  not  confined  to  a  bill  of 
lading,  but  extended  to  every  warrant  or  order 
for  delivery  of  goods.    Now,  supposing  the  bill 
of  lading  to  denote  the  fisctor  as  agent,  it  must 
always  depend  on  his  pleasure  whether  his  name 
or  tmt  of  his  principal  should  appear  at  the 
wharfs,  at  the  doclu,  or  at  the  brokers,  or  In 
any  of  the  subsequent  documents  which  were 
onumerated  in  this  bill. — But  the  true  way  of 
considering  the  principle  of  the  law  on  this  sub* 
ject,  was  to  examine  what  authority  was  to  be 
Inferred  from  the  actual  possession  and  custody 
of  merchandize ;  for  surely  it  was  a  solecism  in 
reasoning,  to  infer  a  greater  right  and  power  in 
the  holder  of  the  mere  order  or  authority  to  re- 
ceive the  possession,  than  in  the  actual  posses- 
■or.    To  say  that  the  custody  of  the  various  do- 
cuments, which  entitled  the  holder  of  them  to 
receive  possession  of  merchandize,  should  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  right  to  transfer  the 
property,  but  that  the  actual  possession  of  the 
merchandize  itself,  which  was  the  result  and 
consequence  of  these  documents,  and  in  efl^ect 
the  very  consummation  of  their  object,  should 
confer  no  w6h  right,  was  a  manifest  absurdity. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  this  law  was  to  revive  the  ancient 
Knd  only  rule  of  property  in  the  first  stages  of 
society ;  namely,  possession.    Now,  It  may  be 
worth  while  to.panse  for  a  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  to  what  extent  this  ancient 
rule  of  propei^tv  might  be  carried  In  our  present 
artificial  condition.    If  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal chattels  were  In  all  cases  to  enable  the 
liossessor  to  make  a  binding  disposition  of  them, 
then  it  followed,  that  the  renter  of  aready-frir- 
nished  hbuse  fldli^  make  a  binding  pledge  of  tbe 
furniture  to  a  pawnbroker ;  that  a  servant  in- 
trusted with  his  master's  goods,  jewels,  or  plate, 
might  sell  or  pawn  them  to  a  broker  for  his  own 
benefit ;  that  a  drover.  Intrusted  with  a  fkrmer*s 
cattle  or  sheep  for  sale  in  Smithfield  (he  was 
pV^rly  a  factor),  might  pay  his  own  debts 
with  them,  or  raise  money  upon  the  pledge  of 
them.     Nay,  why  should  not  a  coachn^ker 
pledge  or  sell  a  carriage  sent  fo  him  for  repair  } 
Or  a  stable-keeper,  horses  standing  with  him  at 
livery  ?    Or  a  gentleman,  his  job  carriage  and 
horses?    All  these,  and  a  thousand  oAer  cases, 
depended  on  the  principle  now  proposed  to  be 
subverted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  money 
to  lend.    It  would  be  more  simple  and  intelli- 
gible to  declare  at  once,  that  poxsession  was  in 
all  cases  conclusive  evidence  of  title.    It  was  | 


said,  however,  that  a  bill  of  lading  was  a  nego- 
tiable initrument  by  the  custom  of  merchants, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
circulate  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  property 
in  which  was  always  transferred  by  indorsement 
for  a  valuable  consideration.     It  was  certainly 
true,  that  by  the  general  rule  a  bill  of  exchange 
was  transferred  by  indorsement,  without  refer- 
ence  to  the  title  of  the  indorser.     But  this  rule 
was  subject  to  certain  exceptions  in  those  cases 
where  the  bill  was  oflered  or  indorsed  under 
Aich  circumstances,  as  ought  reasonably  to  have 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  party  accepting  it 
If  m  such  casesne  took  it  without  inquiry,  though 
he  gave  the  full  value  for  it,  the  property  was 
not  transferred  to  him.    But,  in  fart,  there  was 
no  just  analogy  between  a  bill  of  exchange  and 
a  liill  of  lading,  any  more  than  between  the 
things  they  represented.     A  bill  of  lading  was  a 
contract  for  tne  cairiage  and  delivery  of  goods 
to  the  shipper,  or  bis^rder,  or  th^  conrignee. 
Itentided  die  holder  to  receive  the  goods.     By 
the  custom  of  merchants,  the  power  or  title  to 
receive  tbe  goods  might  be  transferred  by  in- 
dorsement ;  but  the  property  in  the  goods  could 
not  be  transferred  by  indorsement,  except  by  tbe 
true  owner.    Tbe  indorsee  of  the  hill  of  lading 
received  the  same  title  as  tbe  indorser  had,  and 
no  more.    The  title  to  receive  possession  could 
not  give  a  better  right  flian  the  actual  posses- 
sion.    A  bill  of  exchange,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  flrom  the  accep- 
tor to  tbe  drawer.    It  represented  neither  spe- 
cific goods,  nor  specific  monies,  but  iniported  a 
deht  which  might  be  paid  in  any  lawful  coin, 
and  which,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  might 
be  transferred  to  an  indorsee.    If  that  indorsee 
should  be  but  an  agent,  he  would  nevertheleu 
be  accountable  to  his  orincipal  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  debtor,  an<f  not  for  the  delivery  or 
safe  custody  of  any  specific  monies.     The  re- 
ceipt of  money  by  an  a^ent  for  his  principal, 
by  tbe  laws  of  all  nations,  made  him  a  debtor  to 
his  principal,  and  he  might  discharge  that  debt 
by  paying  the  same  amount  in  any  other  lawful 
coin.    The  currency  of  a  nation,  or  that  which 
represented  the  currency,  as  a  bill  of  exchange, 
had  been  deemed  of  too  fugitive  a  nature  to  i  e 
placed  under  the  same  regulations  in  all  respects 
as  other  property.    As  far  as  he  knew,  the  dis- 
tinction existed  in  every  civilized  country.    It 
vras  fonntted  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
The  loan  or  deposit  of  a  horse,  or  otjier  specific 
chattel,  implied  a  contract  to  return  the  same 
individual  article :  the  loan  of  a  guinea,  or  of 
a  sum  of  money,  implied  no  snch  Aing ;  if  it 
did,  what  would  become  of  tte  profits  of  a 
banker  ?    Tbe  cases  of  a  bill  of  lading  and  a 
bill  of  exchange  would  be  more  parallel,  If  the 
bill  of  exchange  were  for  a  particular  sealed 
bag  of  money ;  but  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  bill 
of  exchange,  and  become  an  order  for  a  specific 
bag  of  money,  not  intended  to  circulate,  but  to 
bo  brought  to  the  true  owner  in  that  form.— Be- 
fore he  concluded,  he  would  call  the  attentioo 
of  the  house  to  the  vei^  peculiar  situation  In 
which  an  owner  of  goods  might  find  himseir 
placed  by  this  law.    By  the  lawrs  of  Russia,  and 
of  some  other  countries,  the  owner  of  goods  ac* 
toally  shipped,  who  might  have  transmitted  billa 
of  lading  duly  signed  by  the  master  of  the  ship  tir 
hisfaetorin  London  for  sale,  had  a  right,  ir  be 
heard  of  the  insolvency  of  the  factor,  to  compel 
the  master  of  the  ship,  before  she  quitted  Iber 
final  port  of  departure,  to  reland  the  goods  upon 
paying  a  reasoiMble  compensatidn  for  the  Irefglit,' 
or  to  idgn  fresh  bills  of  lading.    What  would  b« 
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lie'  itr^ke  of  neb  ia  owner,  if  lio  ihovM 
«ilenrardb  acoompany  bit  own  property  to 
Sncland,  to  Hodt  that  some  rich  merchant  or 
banker  In  possefteion  of  the  first  set  of  bills  of 
ladiof,  pledged  by  the  insolvent  factor,  not 
only  claimed  the  goods,  bat  was  entitled  by  the 
law  of  England  to  maintain  an  action  against 
Mm  the  true  owner,  to  recover  against  him  tiie 
possesBioa  of  his  own  goods  ?  The  predicament 
woald  be  strange,  und  not  very  honourable  to 
the  commercLal  code  of  onr  country. — For  these 
reasons,  be  should  give  the  bill  his  decided 
negative  *. 

Mr.  HnMkUwM,  Mr.  J,  AnUft,  Mr.  T,WiUim, 
and  Mr.  Mating ^  supported  the  measure,  declar- 
ing that  mercnants,  bankers,  and  traders,  were 
all  dtantisfled  with  the  existing  law. 

The  bill  was  read' a  third  time,  and  paaiedf  • 

Combination  Laws^ 

TnasDAT,  MAmcR  89.— Mr.  Butkitson  rose, 
with  great  regret,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  effects  of  an  act  of  last  session,  by 
which  the  Combination  Uiwshad  been  repealed, 
and  which  now  seemed  likely  to  be  followed  by 
Ineonvenience  and  danger.  The  parties  imme- 
diately interested  In  that  proceeciing  bad  been 
subsequently  acting  under  a  misconstruction  of 
tte  intentions  (if  die  Legislature ;  and  in  the 
motion  witb  which  he  meant  to  conclude  this 
evening,  he  proposed  to  correct  that  miscon- 
ception, and  not  to  re-enact  the  combination 
laws.  Re  had  always  advocated  the  principle 
of  allowing  every  man  to  dispose  of  his  labour 
to  tile  best  advantage ;  and  he  thought  that 
many  of  the  old  laws  directly  violated  that  prin- 
ciple. }le  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  bring- 
ing i.i  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  95,  and  to  the 
avowed  objects  of  that  bill.  He  admitted  that 
in  principle  tbosp  objects  seemed  to  be  perfect- 
ly fair,  and  equally  to  affect  workmen  and  their 
employers ;  but  such  was  not  their  .practical 
effects;  and  as  long  as  the  act  continned  it 
would  keep  up  between  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers a  spirit,  on  one  side,  of  alarm,  on  the 
other,  of  distrust  But,  to  review  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  last  session : — A  committee  ] 
was  granted,  on  the  motion  of  the  member  for 
Aberdeen,  for  inauiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
old  Jaws,  consisting  of  fifty  members ;  and  it 
undoubtedly  examined  a  vast  variety  of  evi- 
dence upon  all  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  .  The  result  was — not  a  report  to  that 
house,  stating  the  grounds  upon  nhich  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  introduction  of  their 
bill;  and  thereby  affording  to  the  public,  and 
to  parliament,  an  account  of  the  motives  which 
Induced  them  to  recommend  it ;  they  only  pass- 
e:!  a  string  of  resolutions  whicb  involved  no  such 
statement  whatever  (bear,  bear).  He  was  him- 
self a  member  of  that  committee  ;  he  mentioned 
tbaf  circumslaqce  with  regret ;  as,  owing  to  his 
pfilcial  avocations,  he  had  not  attended  it  so  fre- 
qaenMy  '^b  ^  could  have  wished,  and  as  the  im- 
|»ortance  of  its  inquiries  demanded.  The  same 
cautes  precluded  hiin,  when  the  bill  was  brought 
bio  tlie  bouse,  from  considering  it  with  a|l  at- 
ieotioA  nnd  care  in  its  various  stages  (hear). 
lie  most  go  further,  and  expretf  bis  regret  that 

*  This   Speech   is   chiefly   reprinted   from 
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■och  of  fts  enactstenta  wMeh  were  cf  a  legal 
■ators  had  not,  possibly,  been  discnsied  with  all 
4he  technical  knowledge  which  might  have  boon 
applied  to  them  by  those  of  his  learned  friends 
-to  whose  professional  learning  the  Govommont 
ordinarily  had  recourse.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  had  been,  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  natnrow 
It  not  only  repealed  all  former  statutes  relative 
to  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  workmen, 
bat  it  provided  that  no  proceedings  should  be 
had  at  common  law,  ftc,  for  the  future  (hear, 
hear),  on  accoant  of  any  sooh  combination!. 
This  was  the  nsore  curious,  inasmnch  as  the  hon. 
member  who  introduced  the  bill  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  state  what  was  certainly  high  legal  au- 
thority— namely,  that  of  the  member  for  Not 
tingham,  that  the  common  law  would  still  bo 
Bufllcient  to  prevent  ir^urioos  combinations. 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  this  state  ;  read  a 
•econd  time  on  the  Sd  of  June  ;  and  on  Satur- 
day the  5th,  only  four  days  afier  the  second 
reading,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  witb<- 
oot  any  discussion.  The  measure  was  therefore 
hnnried  on  with  as  much  expedition  as  was  uin- 
ally  applied  to  the  most  pressing  bills.  To  the 
hon.  gent  himself  he  imputed  no  blame  for  this 
dispatch.  Looking  to  tne  advanced  period  of 
the  session,  and  the  discussion  which  it  had  re 
ceived  in  the  comfroitteer,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  he  should  desire  it  to  go  speedil  v  through  the 
house.  But„  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  it  had 
happened  to  him  (Mr.  Husklsson)  in  his  ofllcial 
capacity  to  receive  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
bodies  of  workmen  in  various  parts  of  the  roun 
tiy.  They  were,  many  of  them«  very  painftil  ac- 
counts $  and  to  his  rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  re- 
ports had  been  forwarded,  detailing  acts  of  out* 
rage  and  violence  of  the  most  disgraceful  cha- 
racter (hear,  hear).  Those  workmen,  who  had 
misconceived  the  reifi  object  of  the  act,  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  combine  against  the 
masters,  and  a  tendency  to  proceedings  destrne 
live  of  their  property  and  business,  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  must  terminate  in  the  greatest  mischief 
Those  mischiefs  were  growing  in  some  districts 
to  so  alarming  a  pitch,  that  if  they  were  not 
speedUy  repressed  by  ^be  interfere/.ce  of  par 
liameot,  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  would  ere 
long  have  to  deal  with  them  in  another  way,  by 
exerting  the  civil  authority  with  which  be  was 
invested,  and  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
exercise  for  protecling  the  property  and  per 
sons  of  many  of  thf  king's  subjects  from  these 
organized  conspiracies.  But  by  a  timely  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  parliament  mig^t  still  be 
enabled  to  deal  with  it  as  a  mere  question  of 
commercial  polity — as  a  question  relating  to 
the  rights  of  the  labourers  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  their  employers^  While  he  thus  de- 
signated the  character  of  these  combinations,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  as  hostile  to 
the  right  which  every  man  had.  generally  speak- 
ing, to  dispose  of^his  labour  and  skill  as  he 
m^ht  think  proper  (hear,  hear;.  He  admitted 
the  principle.  He  had  always  maintained  that 
labour  was  the  poor  man's  capital.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  as  strenuously  contend  for 
the  perfect  freedom  of  those  who  were  to  give 
employment  to  that  labour  (hear,  hear).  Their*! 
was  the  property  which  rendered  that  labour 
necessary — by  which  it  was  to  be  employed— > 
by  v^ch  its  employment  was  to  be  paid  for.  If 
tbelr  title  to  freedom  In  these  matters  coald  not 
be  sustained,  the  means  of  employing  labour 
would  be  destroyed  i  and  the  workmao 
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•«W6a  x^nld  be  tfa«  victims  of  a  deluhlve  at- 
tempt to  iofluenco  and  intimidate  their  employ- 
eni  (hear,  hear).  He  woald  not  enter  at  length 
Into  details,  but  he  would  advert  to  one  or  two 
'papers  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  pretty 
«o)eaFl>  developed  the  views  and  the  proposals 
•of  the  combined  workmen.  The  first  was 
entitled,  **  I'he  Articles  of  Regulation  of  the 
Operative  Colliers  of  Lanark  and  Dumbar- 
ton."  The  eecood  of  "  The  Ayrshire  Associa- 
tion r'  and  he  could  a  produce  a  great  number 
of  such  articles  forming  as  regular  a  constitu- 
tion as  any  of  those  they  daily  read  of  af  spring- 
ing up  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  asso- 
ciations had  their  delegates,  their  presidents, 
their  conuntttees  of  management,  and  every 
other  sort  of  functionary  comprised  In  the  plan 
of  a  government  (a  laugh).  One  of  the  re- 
gulations provided  **  that  the  delegates  from  all 
the  different  works  should  assemble  at  one  and 
the  same  place'*  on  certain  stated  occasions : 
thus  forming  a  systematic  union  of  the  work- 
men of  different  trades,  and  a  delegation  from 
each  to  one  central  meeting  (hear,  hear).  Thus 
there  was  established,  as  against  the  employ- 
ors,  a  formal  system  of  delegation — a  kind  of 
federal  republic,  the  trades  being  represented 
by  delegates,  forming  a  sort  of  Congress  (a 
laugh).  Another  regulation  was  to  this  effect 
— *^  Each  delegate  shall  be  paid  by  his  own 
work.eicepling  only  the  President — the  Secre- 
tary— and  the  Treasurer,  ^ho  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  funds.  The  delegates  are 
elected  for  six  months,  and  may  be  re-elected.'* 
So  here  was  a  tax  levied  upon  each  workman 
for  purposes  of  this  mischievous  character. 
But  the  real  meaning  and  intentions  of  these 
societies,  were  shewn  in  another  article,  which 
declared  that  **  Itu  the  duty  of  these  delegates, 
ifirst,  to  point  out  the  masters  they  dislike  Thear, 
h«>ar) :  Secondly,  to  warn  such  masters  — of 
firhat  ?>— >*  of  the  danger  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  consequence  of  this  combination ; 
•and,  thirdly,  to  try  every  thing  which  prudence 
snigfat  dictate  to  put  them  out  of  the  trade.** — 
In  such  a  position  "  prudence**  implied  merely 
that  precaution  that  might  prevent  the  '*  Union** 
from  being  brought  within  a  breach  of  the  law 
-  -such  as  the  crime  of  murder,  for  example. 
Why,  was  it  right,  or  reasonable,  that  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  or  other  pursuits — 
should  thus  be  kept  in  constant  terror  about 
their  interests  and  property  ?  To  shew  how  re- 
gularly organized  these-  bodies  were,  and  how 
they  proposed  to  exercise  the  tyranny  he  com- 
plained of,  over  such  masters  as  might  be  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  their  control,  he  would  al- 
lude to  the  following  article: — *^  These  articles 
may  be  modified  and  altered  at  any  meeting  of 
the  delegates ;  and  if  sanctioned  at  such  meet- 
ing by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  they 
•hall  be  final.  The  power  of  levying  money 
from  all  the  members  of  the  association  must  be 
jeft  to  the  general  committee.*^  So  that  these 
were  not  to1>e  voluntary,  but  compulsory  con- 
tributions— contributions  **  levied**  npon  ail 
the  parties  to  the  union.  ^  All  laws  passed  by 
the  delegates  will  be  binding  on  aii  whom 
those  delegates  represent**  Now,  one  of  these 
laws  was,  *'  that  there  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  any  stock  of  coals  in  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  masters^**  because  if  such  stocks  were  al- 
lowed, they  would  be  less  dependent  on  the 
workmen,  and  might  possess  some  means  of  res> 
coing .themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  aaao- 
cibtioo.     Other  associations,  howevory  fvwv 


governed  by  regulations,  if  pOMible,  ipore  er*. 
traordinary.  One  was  "  that  no  man  coming 
into  any  district  within  the  control  assumed  by 
the  associating  parties,  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  without  being  previously  amerced  St., 
to  be  applied  to  the  funds  of  the  association*' 
(hear).  And  another  **  that  any  child  being 
permitted  to  work«  diould,  at  ten  year*  old,  be 
reckoned  a  quarter  of  a  man,  and  pay  a  pro- 
portionable amercement  (laughter) ;  at  eigfa- 
teen,  to  pay  full  price.'*  In  like  manner  it  was 
provided,  **  that  any  man  being  called  in  by  any 
collier  to  his  assutance,  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  work  under  him,  unless  previously  adapted 
by  the  society,  and  unless  he  should  have  paid 
his  51.*'  Now  in  thb  part  of  the  empire,  looking 
to  the  artificial  situation  in  which  this  country 
was  placed  in  regard  to  the  poor  laws,  that 
parties,  who  were  liable  some  day  or  other  to 
become  reversioners  on  that  immense  fund, 
had  no  right  to  take  measures  that  had  an  ob- 
vious tendency  to  throw  them  on  that  fund,  and 
so  increase  the  burden  which  its  support  im- 
posed upon  the  country.  He  would  asjc  whe- 
ther this  51.,  and  the  subscription  of  Is.  a  week 
to  the  association,  would  not  produce  to  each 
of  the  parties,  if  placed  in  a  saving  bank,  far 
more  advantageous  results?  These  presidents 
and  members  of  committees,  were  doubtless 
anxious  for  the  eqjoyment  of  the  power  which 
such  posts  would  confer  upon'them  ?  And  was 
it  not  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that  in  all 
contests  for  power,  the  most  artful  were  those 
who  usually  obtained  their  object  and  seated 
themselves  in  places  of  authority  ?  This  consi- 
deration rendered  itstill  more  necessary  to  look 
narrowly  into  these  assemblies.  Another  .rule 
was,  that  every  measure  should  undergo  discus- 
sion, and  that  the  minority  should  bind  the  rest 
— a  proper  rule  in  debating  societies ;  but  one, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  masters,  but  with  the  fair 
competition  of  the  labourers  for  employment. 
That  he  had  not  over-stated  the  facts,  the  arti- 
cles from  which  he  had  been  reading  would 
sufliciently  shew :  one  of  them  declared,  ^'  that 
no  operative,  being  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, shall  be  at  liberty  to  engage  hfantelf  for 
any  given  time  or  price,  without  the  consent  of 
the  committee  of  managemeuti"  a  law,  which 
if  put  in  practice  generally,  would  be  fbllowed 
by  effects  he  dared  scarcely  contemplate.  Par- 
tially, it  had  been  put  in  practice.  There  bad 
been  a  society  formed,  called  the  *'  Seamen's 
'  Union.'*  Their  principles  and  object  had  been 
promulgated  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue — not  the 
less  interesting  be  it  observed,  on  that  account, 
to  those  whom  they  were  addressed  to.  In  this, 
as  in  other  concerns,  tlie  association  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  not  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  any  persons  whom  they  had  not 
themselves  appointed  or  approved.  It  appear- 
ed that  they  who  were  employed  as  seamen  in 
the  coasting  trade,  would  not  put  to  sea  unless 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  master,  were  members  of  their  onion  (hear, 
bear).  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  this  unlott 
that  men  thus  employed  **  should  do  nothing 
which  they  had  never  before  been  called  npoB 
to  do  as  seamen,*'  but  which  it  was  quite  eti 
dent  it  might  be  very  material  on  particular 
emergencies  that  they  tliould  do.  Let  thtf 
house  observe  the  miscbiefs  that  mii^t  eosa« 
from  such  a  regulation.  He  could  state  a  case 
that  had  recently  occurred,  in  which  a  vessel 
got  on  a  taod-baak  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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It  lercne  necessary  to  baye  her  ballast  shifted ; 
l*  jC  it  happened  that  one  of  the  observations  in 
this  dialogue  betweeo  Tom  and  Harry,  pur- 
ported that  it  was  unworthy  a  seamao  to  as- 
sist in  shifting  ballast.    The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  men  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  and 
if  other  craft  had  not  come  up  to  the  vessel's 
assistance,  it  was  imposuble  to  say  what  con- 
sequences might  have  ensued  to  her.    As  soon 
as  the  balance  had  been  shifted  by  the  craft's 
hands,  the  men  returned  to  theirduty,  and  na- 
vigated the  vessel  as  before.    But  what  was 
the  result  of  their  refusal  to  shift  the  ballast  ? 
The  men  in  the  craft  who  had  performed  the 
service  claimed  salvage.    A  sum  of  2001.  was 
awarded  to  them  on  account  of  salvage,  which 
the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay,  the  award  de- 
claring that  the  danger  of  we  ship  and  cargo 
saved,  was  occasioned  by  the  adherence  of  the 
crew  to  the  rule  of  the  Seamen's  Union.    If 
any  man  could  affirm  that  such  principles  and. 
conduct  were  not  matter  for  the  mterference  of 
Parliament,  he  would  say,  that  Parliament  bad 
better  cease  protecting  any  species  of  proper- 
ty.   He  was  not,  however,  surprised,  when  he 
looked  at  the  wording  of  the  act  of  last  session, 
and  the  misconstruction   that  might  easily  be 
put  upon  it,  that  those  men  should  have  erro- 
neously supposed  their  proceedings  to  be  war- 
ranted by  that  act    The  2d  section  declared, 
**  that  iourneymen,  workmen,  and  other  per- 
sons, who  shall  hereafter  enter  into  any  com- 
bination to  obtain  higher  rates  of  wages,"  and 
so  forth :   **  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  husiness, 
or  the  management  thereof,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  indictment  or  prosecution  for  conspira- 
cy, or  to  any  other  proceeding  or  punishment 
whatever,  either  under  the  common  or  statute 
law."    Would  not  any  body  on  reading  this  sen- 
tence, suppose    it  was  almost  commendable 
for  workmen  to  combine  together  to  regulate 
the  management  of  trade.    He  did  not  doubt 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  associated  work- 
men believed,  that  so  far  from  violating   \he 
law,  they  had  only  been  pursu'jga  course  ciAi- 
formable  with  the  meaning  .'f  the  legislature. 
If  then,  it  were  only  to  set  them  right,  inquiry 
ahould  be  forthwith  instituted. — He  would  next 
direct  attention  to  the  5th  section  of  the  act. 
That  provided,  not  that  any  such  combination 
should  be  subject  to  legal   cognizance,   but 
**  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  by  threats 
deter  a  man  from  his  hiring,  or  engage  in  any 
combination  or  conspiracy,  to  destroy  any  ma- 
chinery, goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,    he 
shall,  upon  being  convicted  of  such  offence  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  on  the  evidence  of  any  two 
witnesses,  be  punished  with  two  months'  im- 
prisonment*' (bear).     Now  it  surely  did  not 
require  an  act  of  Parliament  to  declare  that  to 
deter  a  man  by  threats  from  his  hiring,  or  to 
destroy,  or  combine  for  the  destruction  of  goods 
or  machinery,  was  an  offence  punishable  in*a 
certain  way,  upon  conviction.    Such  acts  were 
already  offences  by  the  law  of  the  land,  inde- 
pendent  of  any  thing  like  combination ;  in  so 
far,  at  least,  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  su- 
pererogatory.   It  was  also  extraordinary  that 
the  act  should  require  the  conviction  to  be  on 
the  oath  of  two  witnesses — two  witnesses  being 
necessary  only  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  per- 
Jury  :  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  limit- 
led  to  two  months'  imprisonment.    Here  was  a 
law  that  contemplated  ceruin  offences  which 
had  in  tbemseives  nothing  necessarily  to  do 


with  the  offence  of  combination.  But  under  thto 
act — *^  threatening  or  plotting  together  for  the 
destruction  of  machinery,"  were  no  longercrl- 
minal  offences  (bear,  hear).     The  act  was  total- 
ly inadequate  to  put  down  an  evil — not  the  evif 
of  committing  the  offences  to  which  the  act  had 
so  particularly  adverted,  but  the  evil  of  work- 
men being  permitted  to  plot,  and  the  bold  open 
avowal  of  their  intention  to  carry  such  plots 
into  effect,  in  the  manner  he  had  pointed  out  io 
the  house — a  manner  most  destructive  to  the 
property  of  their  employers.    If  these  misguide 
ed  men  could  be  induced,  for  one  moment,  to 
reflect  upon   the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  conduct,  they  must  see  that  no  man  would 
embark  his  capital  under  these  risks;  or  sub- 
mit its  application  to  a  control  that  nobody  with 
capital  would  for  a  moment  choose  to  endure. 
They  would  perceive  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  career  of 
violence  in  which  they  were  now  prfN:eeding  | 
and  that  they  must  soon  cease  to  procore  em- 
ployment for  their  own  subsistence.    Capital 
must  desert  the  districts  in  which  they  carried 
on  their  measures;  and  ultimately,  unless  the 
evil  were  arrested,  must  leave  the  kingdom  it- 
self.    He  would  recommend  those  who  em- 
ployed workmen,  not  lightly  to  submit  to  sach 
pretensions,  and  to  feel  assured,  that  the  magi- 
strates would  give  them  their  support    If  that 
should  be  found  inadequate,  his  rt.  hon.  friend 
would  not  fail  io  afford  them  such  further  as- 
sistance as  might  be  necessary.    In  what  st4te 
the  law  should  be  put — whether  the  last  act 
should  be  repealed  altogether,  or  not,  he  was 
not  at  present  prepared  to  suggest.    He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  all  the  laws  formerlv  in  force» 
renewed ;  but  it  might  be  well  worth  consider- 
ation to  ascertain  whether  something  more  de- 
finite and  effectual  than  the  existing  statute 
could  not  be   devised — something  that  might 
prevent  the  evil  he  had  been  describing  from 
extending  itself  any  further  than  the  point  to 
which  it  had  already  arrived.    In  the  mean 
time,  he  felt  that  in  submitting  these  matters  to 
the  house,  he  was  acting  conscientiously  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  public  duty  (cheers).     He  had 
trusted,  that  after  the  first  ebullition,  the  good 
sense  of  t^e  workmen  would  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  error  of  their  proceedings.    That 
anticipation  he  could  now  no  longer  indulge. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  doing  justice 
to  both  the  workmen  and  their  employers — that 
he  now  moved  '*  for  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
act,  &c.,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  how 
far  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
said  act"  (cheers). 

Mr.  Hume  having  watched  with  great  can 
the  operation  of  the  act,  admitted  the  workmen 
referred  to  had  very  much  misconducted  them- 
selves. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
since  the  passing  of  that  act,  employment  had 
been  increasing,  workmen  had  been  more  in  de- 
mand :  and  it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  these 
causes  had  tended  to  the  mischief  complained 
of,  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  former  laws  witfi 
respect  to  combination.  The  rt.  hon.  gent, 
stated  that  the  act  had  gone  too  far  in  repealin|f 
the  old  laws,  against  the  fact  of  combination  :  bo 
thought  him  mistaken.  Formerly,  if  two  or  threis 
persons  wore  found  together  with  papers,  they 
were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  many  had  suf- 
fered punishment  for  being  so  found.  He  would 
call  upon  the  rt  hon.  gent  to  dlraw  a  distinction 
between  two  cases.  There  might  be  meetinfsof 
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penooi  coBblnlng  peAceabljr  for  proper  par- 
poiet«  and  thers  miglit  be  mretings  for  disor- 
derly porpoaei.    The  committee  which  tat  on 
this  sobiect,  drew  this  distinction,  that  it  might 
be  lawful  for  men  and  masters  to  meet  tocettaer 
to  consult  upon  the  rate  of  wages i  but  if  three 
masters  met  to  settle  wages,  or  three  men, 
they  might  be  prosecnted.    Tbis  was  more  than 
feir  to  the  masters,  when  it  was  remembered, 
that  out  of  the  many  cases  of  conspiracy  against 
masters  none  were  proved,  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  evidence  ;  while  the  convictions 
of  the  men  were  innumerable.     The  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  the  offence  of  combining  by 
88  and  99  Geo.  III.,  was  impriaonment  for  two 
months.    The  question  was,  whether  this  or  any 
other  punishment  was  neceMsry,  nnlessin  cases 
where  the  men  violently  interfered  with  the  pro- 
uerty   of  their   masters  or   fellow   workmen, 
llis  opinion  undoubtedly  was,  that  both  parties 
should  be  free  to  make  what  bargains,  and  to 
act  in  what  manner,  they  should  deem  best  for 
their  own  interest.    He  thought  the  Uw,  as  it 
stood  at  present,  was  as  strong  as  it  need  be, 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  any  increase  of 
its  severity  upon  one  of  the  parties,  while  the 
other  was  left  untouched.    He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Union  Societies  in   Dublin  had  been 
productive  of  great  evil ;   many  persons  had 
actually  been  murdered ;  but  then  he  was  happy 
to  observe  that  although  these  Union  Societies 
existed  also  in  England,  they  were  not  attended 
with  any  of  the  dreadful  evils  which  accompanird 
them  in  Ireland.     In   Dublim  if  the  curriers 
were  offended  with  their  masters,  they  applied 
to  the  carpenters,  and  marked  out  the  objects 
of  their  censure ;  if  th£  carpenters  were  of* 
fended  with  theirs,  they  applied  to  the  shoe- 
makers, or  to  some  other  trade,  and  then  the  in- 
dividual, who  was  afterwards  assaulted,  could 
not  bring  any  of  the  offenders  to  justice,  for 
they  were  all  unknown  to  him.    These  things, 
however,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but 
for  the  very  defective  state  of  the  police  of 
Dublin.      To  repress  such  a  system,  no  law 
could  be  too  severe  \  bnt  his  oliylection  to  the 
combination    law    was,   that  it   punished   the 
whole  class  for  the  offence  of  a  few  of  Its  mem- 
bers (hear).     He  admitted  that  the  seamen  had 
acted  with  extreme  impropriety;  but  they  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  had  acted  with  impru- 
dence and  impropriety.     In  some  cases  the  con- 
duct of  the  masters  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
men.    The  first  act  of  combination  in  Glasgow 
was  the  act  of  the  masters.     A  few  men  of  Mr. 
Dnnlop*s  manufactory  disagreeinr  with  their 
masters,  he  believed,  upon  some  point  of  wages, 
they  declined  to  continue  working  for  him. 
The  masters  immediately  combined ;  for  they 
called  a  meeting,  at  which  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  at  which  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  men.    They  pub- 
lished a  notice,  that  **  if  the  men  of  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  factory  did  not  return  to  their  work  on  vr 
before  a  certain  morning,  they  would  disclmrge 
from  their  employ  all  tbe  men,  amounting  in 
number  to  ten  thoasaad,  until  Mr*  Duniop's 
men  relumed."    The  workmen  who  had  gone 
away  disclaimed  acting  in  concert  with  any 
others,  and   said,   *  Do  not  punish  tbea  for 
what  we  have  done  ;*  but  their  disclaimer  was 
not  attended  to,  and  all  the  men  in  Glasgow  of 
the  same  trade  were  actually  turned  out  of  their 
employment    Now  he  would  aslL,  v^hether  tlic 
mere  declining  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  work 
for  their  masters  was  to  be  put  in  compariioa 
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with  the  cBormity  of  that  act  of  te  aaaCan  f 
Bnt  that  wa«  not  all.    The  property  of  tbv 
masters  enabled  them  to  get  the  better  of  tb« 
men,  who  were  at  last  obliged  to  come  in  uo* 
conditionally.    When  they  did  so,  the  masterw 
severely  punished  their  resistance  by  dedncting^ 
the  loss  they  had  snstained  by  tbis  cessation  of 
labour  from  the  amount  of  the  men's  wages,  the 
men  being  obliged  to  pay  At  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,    per  week,   mtil  the  masters  declared 
themselves    tatisfied.        He    asked    whether 
the  refusal  of  the  seamen  to  sail  might  not 
have  proceeded  from  some  act  performed  by 
their  masters — and  whether  it  were  compara* 
ble  in  mischief  to  the  conduct  of  the  Olaigovr 
masters  ?      Combinations  were  carried  en  by 
both  parties ;  but  the  stronger  of  these  were  the 
masters.    A  person  employing  a  gre.'st  number 
of  men  in  the  tin  trade  in  London,  had  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  one  of  his  men  for  drink- 
ing, and  he  finally  discharged  him.  He  was  told 
by  the  man,  that  if  he  did  m  all  the  others  wonld 
leave  him  ;  hut  be  persevered,  and  the  conse* 
quence  was,  that  all  the  men  in  the  factory, 
amounting  to  14,  quitted  him  oo  the  following 
morning.    This  gentleman    put  an    advertise- 
ment into  the  papers,  in  whicn  he  stated  that  he 
wanted  men,  but  that  he  would  not  engage  any 
who  belonged  to  the  Union*    His  advertise- 
ment was  answered,  add  be  gradually  filled  his 
factory  with  men  not  connected  with  the  Soci- 
ety.    In   this  instance,  therefore,  the   nsaster 
was  again  triumphant.      This  case,  too,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  which  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  seamen ;   and  that  system  wae 
common  with  the  masters    It  was  a  regslatioq 
of  the  masters  in  many  places,  that  any  peraon 
who  quitted  one  factory,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  another ;    and  that  object  was  ef- 
fected by  the  masters  sending  round  lists  to 
each  other,  of  the  men  who,  from  whalevor 
causes,  had  quilted  their  employment ;  to  Aat 
no  man  who  happened  to  dtfier  with  his  master. 
Could  succeed  in  obtainii^  employment  els»» 
where.     If  that  were  not  a  combination   -an 
odious  combination,  among  the  masters,  he  dU 
not  know  what  could  deserve  the  name  (hear)* 
For  his  own  part  he  disapproved  of  such  piw- 
ceedings,  whether  adopted  by  masters  or  iscn. 
In  his  opinion,  both  sides  had  gone  Car  beyond 
what  he  hoped  they  wonld  have  done,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  lawa     In  mak- 
ing these  observations,  he  wished  to  show  tlmt 
the  fault  in  these  cases,  did  not  rest  alone  with 
the  journeymen.     This  being  admitted,  there 
was  no  one  who  more  heartily  concarred  with 
the  rt.  hon,  gent  than  he  did,  in  tlie  propriety 
of    punishing  any  measures    of  intmddatioo» 
whether  adopted  by  masters  or  mcil.'    If  tlia 
enactment  were  fitir  and  equitable  U  would  be 
received  with  pleasure  by  both  parties.    But 
let  not  the  house  be  too  severe.    Hie  severe 
law  against  combination  amongst  colBecs^  wfta 
eatirely  inefficient     The   Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  eznressed  his  readiness  to  tiy  whe* 
ther  It  would  not  be  better  to  remove  it.     This 
proved  that  strong  measnres  were  not  the  beat 
for  putting  down  an  evil  of  this  descriptioo. 
Mach  depended  on  the  coodtictof  masters  to* 
wards  their  men;  and  especially  on  the  way 
in  which  they  treated  their  demands.    If  theee 
demands  were  reasonable,  they  ought  to  be  coos- 
plled  with  ;  if  unreasonable,  the  masters  shouUl 
make  a  firm  stand,  and  punish  every  one  wIm» 
bad  recourse  to  violence,  or  intimidation. 
Mr.  Peel,  after  commenting  on  the  precipita- 
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Uiw  with  wUch  the  last  act  had  heen  paited, 
reeded  to  obterYe  that  the  10th  resoliitioa  of 
the  comnlttee  iet forth,  **  that  it  was  oeceitarj, 
la  renoTin^  tiM  conbibattoo  laws,  tbat  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  pretent  the  worknen 
from  haTing  recourse  tothi-eats,  iatimidatioa, 
or  other  Improper  means,  for  tbe  purpose  *of 
loteHfefioi^  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
or  of  compelling  masters  from  the  Employment 
of  their  capiul  in  any  way  they  thoufiht  best." 
Now  what  was  the  security  deylsed  for  carry- 
ing chat  resolution  Into  elect  ?  It  was  that  a 
pvty  cooTlcted  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnes- 
ses, of  having  used  threats  or  violence,  should 
be  punishable  by  two  months  Imprisonment 
This  enactment  enabled  the  guilty  to  escape ; 
for  what  was  said  or  done  to  Intimidate,  was 
generally  in  the  pressnce  only  of  the  master. 
And  why  should  two  witnesses  be  required  ? 
He  really  conid  not  tell  i  but  that  was  a  feature 
of  tfai4  law  which  loudly  called  for  alteration. 
The  great  evil  of  this  system,  so  lAjurfous  to  the 
freedom  of  trade,  was  the  plan  of  delegation. 
At  this  moment  a  committee  of  delegates  was 
Bitting  In  the  Thames*  These  persons  were  to 
find  employment  for  those  who  were  out  of 
work — they  were,  in  fact,  to  dictate  to  the 
faster-shipwrights  as  to  whom  they  Should  or 
should  nm  employ.  On  one  occasion  four  or 
five  men  went  to  the  yard  of  a  sMpwright,  and 
applied  for  work.  The  superinteudant  told 
tJiem,  that  his  master  had  Imnds  enough  al- 
ready ;  and  the  parties  were  desired  to  quit  the 
yard  They  answered,  that  they  were  sent  by 
the.committee ;  and  that  employment  must  be 
f««nnd  for  them.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  because  tbe  shipwright  refused  to  em- 
ploy these  men,  all  the  other  men,  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  hundreds^  quitted  the  yard  (hear, 
bear).  The  same  svstem  was  carried  on  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  had  re- 
ceived communications  from  various  places, 
and  he  found  that  in  maay  Instances  where 
artificers  were  receiving  from  five  to  six  shil- 
lings a-day,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  proceed 
with  their  work,  but  set  about  stipulating  with 
their  masters,  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
they  should  entertain-^«s  to  the  employ ntdot  of 
old  and  young  men— ai|d  a  variety  of  otbef 
matters  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
Such  a  system  tended  to  bring  back  that  worst 
of  all  doctrines,  a  majdmum  of  wages— «nd 
was,  in  fkct,  most  iiynrious  to  the  workmen 
themselves  (hear,  hear).  The  able,  active, 
and  latelKgent  workmen  had,  unquestionably, 
a  right  to  receive  more  than  the  old  and  Incom- 
petent ;  bnt  sacb  a  system  would  place  old  and 
young,  skilful  and  Incompetent,  on  the  same 
leveL  The  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Hnrae)  wished  to 
show  that  all  ihe  blame  in  cases  of  combination 
did  not  rest  with  the  men.  Now  be  did  not 
wish  to  arvoe  that  point.  He  did  not  want  to 
establiah  &e  masters  against  the  men,  or  tbe 
BMo  against  tbe  masters.  It  was  no  sallsfkc- 
tien  to  him  to  say  that  the  fault  lay  fai  this 
quarter  er  In  that.  If  the  masters  behaved  ill, 
let  there  be  a  law  which  should  apply  to  them  i 
and  if  tbe  men  conducted  themselves  impro- 
perhr,  let  them  be  amenable  also  (hear).  If 
the  dangerous  effects  of  conspiracy,  the  conse- 
qncaces  which  the  continuance  of  such  an  evil 
mist  havE  on  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
most  forward  In  support  of  the  system  were 
pointed  out,  such  an  exposition  would  have  a 
atrong  effect  on  those  deluded  men,  and  wonid, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  put  a  stop  to  a  courM  of 
proceeding  whEch  struck  at  the  root  of  all  free- 


dot*  of  trade  (hear).  It  appMred  Dronl  tbcf 
evMence-  of  «  gentlenma  who  had  been  eta* 
mined  before  the  committee,  that  in  the  conrscf 
of  the  last  three  years,  no  less  than  ten  llteif 
were  lost  in  Dublin,  ia  consequence  of  trantac« 
lions  connected  with  the  combinationd  of  trades  i 
and  not  a  single  person  concerned  in  thestf 
mnrdefs  bad  been  brought  to  Justice *(hear)i^ 
But  how  was  this  secrecy  preserved  }  They 
bad  been  told  by  the  member  for  Aberdeen* 
If  the  carpenters  turned  out,  th«y  eihpli^ed  the, 
joiners  to  execute  their  vengeance  i  and  if  fito> 
joiners  turned  out,  they  called  on  the  cArpAO- 
ters  for  assistance.  By  this  ctfurse  df  pIMMd- 
tflg,  the  perpetrators  of  murdeiv  »Ad  Miatflit 
Were  not  recognized.  It  was  hotrlble  Mr  thhhh, 
that,  by  this  union  of  trades,  as  it  was  called^ 
persons  trbo  hud  committed  no  offend  wlif- 
ever  wei^  visited  with  the  penalty  of  ^fitl^ 
(bear).  One  regalalion,  it  appeared,  Wai«  fhdt 
fto  master  should  have  m6^e  than  twelfe  ap- 
prentices I  and  Knother  regulated  the  ntlmh#r 
of  ihachlnes  which  a  manofhcturer  should  be 
allowed  to  use.  He  would  relate  the  ease  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  eminent  iron-master»  iti  th« 
sister  country.  He  had  procured  an  engine^ 
similar  to  tliat  used  In  Birmingham,  for  manu- 
fiscturing  nails.  The  consequence  was,  that  tf 
meeting  of  3,000  persons  of  different  tradM* 
took  place,  and  they  declared,  that  if  Mr.  Re- 
binson  persbted  in  manufacturing  thosd  aails* 
they  would  drive  them  crooked  (a  lahgh)* 
The  work  was  given  up  i  and  Mr.  Robinaoii 
was  thrown  back  on  Birmingham  for  a  supply 
of  nails.  But  for  tbe  misconduct  of  those  peo- 
ple, the  nails  would  have  been  manufacinred 
in  Ireland,  and  employment  would  have  beeiv 
afforded  for  themselves  and  families^  He  was 
not  anxious  to  have  the  old  laws  revived  |  but 
be  wished  to  see  a  remedy  provided  Against 
the  abominable  system  of  delegation.  Some 
persons  wbhed,  on  occasions  of  Insaberdida- 
tion  amongst  workmen,  to  have  immediate  re- 
course to  Se  military  power.  This,  he  Conceiv- 
ed, would  be  very  improper,  except  iir  cases  of 
actual  violence.  The  only  s>stem  that  could  be 
acted  on  under  the  existing  law,was  to  turn  a  way 
refractory  workmen  ^nd  leave  them  to  com*  fo 
their  senses.  But  this  was  not  without  danger. 
The  case  of  a  tin-man  bad  been  Instanced, 
whose  men,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  had  left 
him,  and  who  bad  refused  to  take  any  of  tbeili 
back.  Now,  he  must  say,  H  was  fwehty  tho«« 
sand  chances  to  one  that  the  Kfe  of  that  Itfdl- 
vidual  would  not  be  safe  in  the  streets  aftef 
night-fall.  'The  apprehensions  of  nmsters  wImv 
were  really  afh^id  fo  act,  strongly  chihned  tbe 
attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  he  hoped  that, 
having  looked  into  the  whole  subject,  an  una- 
nimous feeling  would  iiervade  the  house  fo 
adopt  some  efficient  measure  to  check  th^  evil, 
which  was  at  prefent  only  in  progress,  but  whichv 
if  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  priK 
duce  more  disastrous  effects  than  any  be  had 
witnessed  since  be  entered  into  public  life. 

Mr.  H,  OanMy  defended  die  conduct  of  the 
last  committee  (  and  contended  that  the  combi- 
nation laws,  so  fkr  from  removing  the  evils  at* 
tendaot  on  combination,  in  reality,  greatly 
aggravated  them. 

Sir  M.  Vf,  RU^y  said,  that  some  of  the  work* 
men  believed  that  Mr.  Hume  had  repealed  all 
the  combination  laws  i  and,  therefore,  thM  they 


•  It  was  afterwarai  stated  (ApvU  81)  that 
two  and  net  ten  lives  had  been  lost 
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■lifht  jut  4o  at  lliey  planed.  The  home  wu 
told,  tbot  the  Batten  vi^ht  eatily  pat  down 
oonbioatioo ;  becaoae,  if  they  resitted,  and 
■lood  irm,  the  public  would  ttand  with  thcni. 
That  WM  Tery  true  $  bat  it  should  be  recol- 
Iccied,  that,  in  Che  mean  time,  their  batinen 
went  to  rain.  He  eulo^naed  the  minen  and 
eollien  of  the  north  of  Eof  land,  and  sat  down 
by  ttating  that  he  thould  Tote  for  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  C  Chrami  regretted  that  to  moch  had 
been  laid  of  the  last  committee,  for  it  woo  Id 
appear  at  if  it  were  intended  to  cast  some  re- 
flection on  their  decition  (no,  na,  from  Mr. 
Haskimon).  He  was  one  of  the  fifty  members 
f^  whom  that  committee  wat  composed,  but  he 
believed  not  more  than  half  that  number  at- 
tended it.  For  hit  own  part,  after  i^^lag  doe 
cootidcFation  and  inqairy  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  old  laws,  he  conscienfiontly  relt  that 
their  abolition  would  be  adyantai^ui.  No 
one  would  palliate  the  excesses  which  had 
been  committed  since  those  laws  were  repeal- 
ed; but  he  would  contend,  that  the  system 
which  prevailed  before  did  not  produce  tran- 
quillity. It  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  terror ; 
and  it  wat  provod  before  the  ccunmitiee  that 
oyilt  existed  under  tbose  laws  which  it  was  ne- 
iry  to  pat  down.    Their  object  bad  been 


to  restore  the  proper  feelings  between  ina«ter 
and  servant.  He  wat  torry  to  find  that  those 
kindly  feelinfi  did  not  exist  between  the 
parties  which  ought  to  cbafacterize  them.  But 
he  must  say,  that  it  was  not  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  which  prevented  their  existence  (hear). 
He  was  prepared  to  expect  some  re-action  of 
ieelittg  when  the  combination  laws  were  re- 
moved— be  thought  that  some  effervescence 
might  arise :  but  1^  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
those  to  whom  considerable  advantages  were 
given,  and  for  the  protection  of  whom  the  new 
law  was  framed,  would  have  acted  as  they  bad 
done.  It  was  said,  that  the  new  act  had  re- 
voked the  common  law  on  the  subject  of  com- 
bination. He  could  not  speak  very  scientifi- 
cally on  this  qoestion ;  but  the  result  of  his 
consideration  was,  that  the  act  did  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  put  an  end  to  the  common  law, 
though  it  did  in  one  or  two  instanceSi  This 
act  surely  did  not  exempt  sailors- who  refused 
to  proceed  with  their  vessel  from  the  operation 
of  the  common  law.  He  believed  that  a  sea- 
man who  refused  to  proceed  with  his  ship,  after 
having  agreed  to  make  the  voyage,  was  utterly 
out  of  the  provision  of  this  act,  and  would  be 
just  at  amenable  to  the  law  as  at  any  other 
period  (hear,  hear).  It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
effectt  produced  by  the  act  of  the  member  for 
Aberdeen.  Because,  while  they  attempted  to 
do  justice  to  a  particular  clam,  thev  should  not 
seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  abates  which 
those  individuals  might  commit  In  all  great 
measures  of  legislation  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  at  once  at  perfection;  and  some  evils 
must  always  be  expected  to  ensue  on  the  abo- 
lition of  a  long-existing  system  of  injustice. 
He  thould,  therefore,  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lambton  said  that  it  was  clear  that  the 
measure  of  his  hon.  friend  bad  not  answered  the 
purpose  which  be  had  in  view ;  and  therefore 
be  considered  that  the  rt  hon.  gent,  was  doing 
groat  service  to  the  country  by  directing  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  the  suly  ect. 

Mr.  HuatU$oH  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
ozplanatioD  beforo  the  question  wat  pat.    Ho 


had  stated  no  objection  to  the  decMoo  of  Ifce  Ia^< 
committee;  on  the  contrary,  be  highly  np-< 
proved  of  some  of  the  resolutioiis,  and  etpe^. 
cially  the  tenth.  What  he  alBrmed  was,  that 
the  act  growing  out  of  those  rtisolutions  imper- 
fectly executed  the  intentions  of  the  committee, 
and  in  some  cases  had  even  produced  a  preja- 
dicial  effect  There  was  anotfier  point  on  which 
be  was  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
desired  that  what  he  taid  upon  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  country.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  called  upon  him  not  to  visit  the 
faults  c^  a  few  workmen  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion upon  the  whole  community,  and  bad  told 
them  that  there  were  certain  classes  that  had  not 
been  gnUty  of  excess.  To  that  be  entirely  sub- 
scribe, and  begged  to  disclaim  all  inteotioo  of 
proceeding  with  severity.  Hb  object  was  not  to 
act  by  penal  laws>  but  to  attract  tne  notice  of  the 
committee  now  to  be  appointed,  to  the  interests 
ofconunerce,  as  connected  with  the  relation  be- 
tween nwster  and  workman.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  tnggest  severity,  even  towards  those  who  h^d 
•acted  culpably^  and  been  betrayed  into  impro- 
priety of  conduct,  he  was  desirous  of  saving 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  delu- 
sion, and  to  diew  them  at  once  both  their  doty 
and  their  interest  He  was  quite  as  much  a 
friend  to  the  men  at  to  the  masters ;  and  de- 
clared his  satisfaction  that  gentlemen  of  all  po- 
litical opinions  came  to  the  consideration  of 
this  ioteresiiug  question,  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  party  feelings  (bear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  s^^eed  to,  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed. 

.Fridat,  April  15. — Mr.  Hunu  presented  a 
petition  from  the  nmriners  of  North  and  South 
Shields,  complaining  of  combinations  among 
the  ship-owners,  and  denying  the  tnsobordina- 
tion  which  bad  been  attributed  to  them  in  the 
house.  They  alleged  that  the  union  among 
seamen  was  only  for  charluble  purposes,  and 
to  counteract  the  oppressive  measures  of  their 
employers. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  the  union  was  not  de- 
signed for  charitable  purposes  only.  One  of 
the  regulations  of  the  union  forbad  any  mariner 
to  serve  in  a  ship  with  any  other  mariner  who 
was  not  a  member  of  (he  union.  A  late  instance 
would  illustrate  its  effect.  A  ship  arrived  at 
Shields  from  the  west  of  England,  and  the 
union  required  the  owners  to  dismiss  all  the 
men  on  board,  because  they  were  not  of  the 
union.  These  poor  fellows  were  left  to  beg 
their  way  back  again  on  foot  into  the  west  of 
England,  to  make  way  for  the  mariners  of  the 
union.  Another  vessel  arrived  from  W6itby, 
and  it  was  with  some  difliculW  that  the  lives  of 
the  men  could  be  secured  ror  a  night  or  two 
from  the  violence  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. This  was  a  state  in  which  parliament 
would  not  readily  consent  to  place  the  property 
of  any  man. 

Mr.  0tim«  said  that  the  magistrates  had  power 
to  tupprem  any  violence,  that  being  clearly 
contrary  to  law. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  conuutte«.y 
with  another  from  the  shipwrights  on  the  river 
Thames. 

Tuesday,  May  S.— Mr.  Carlwrigkt  roto  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  master  boot  an^ 
shoemakers  of  Northampton,  complaining  of 
the  insubordination  of  the  workmen.  Thej 
stated    that,  some  weeks  ago,  the  workmen 
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Mmck  for  an  advaoce*  and  remaJBed  out  of 
t  mployment  for  Ave  weeks.  TIm  matten  then 
conpUed,  and  all  went  on  satisfactorily  for  a 
short  time*  Since  that  amogement,  however, 
the  jonmoymen  had  struck  for  a  further  ad* 
vaoce.  The  petitioners  further  stated,  that  if 
this  system  continnod,  tliey  must,  in  the  end, 
l^ive  up  their  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy. 
They  attributed  their  present  situation  to  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws.  The  occasion, 
he  observed,  was  extremely  pressing—- dispatch 
was  necessary — and  he  thought  something  onght 
to  be  done  in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  HawMsson  said,  that  the  committee  was 
pursuing  their  labours  with  proper  vigilance, 
and  would,  he  trusted,  report  to  the  house  with- 
out any  great  delay  (bear).  He  admitted  that 
it  was  a  subject  which  pressed  for  decision.  It 
was  not  his  wish  to  interfere  with  the  meetings 
of  individuals,  so  far  as  related  to  the  amount 
of  their  own  wages.  Under  circumstances  of 
a  greater  demand  for  lahour,  or  a  greater  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
they  might  reasonably  ask  for  larger  wages ; 
but  t^y  did  not  stop  here.  They  combined  to 
dictate  to  their  masters  the  mode  in  which  ihey 
should  conduct  their  business,  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  number  of  apprentices 
— they  combined  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
certam  individuals  from  worlung-^to  enforce 
the  principle  that  wages  should  be  paid  alike  to 
every  man,  whether  he  were  a  good  workman 
or  a  bad  one — to  prevent  individuals  who  wish- 
ed to  work  from  getting  employment  unless  un- 
der thf  ir  oun  regulations  (hear).  He  believed 
that  at  the  present  moment  a  great  part  of  the 
woollen  manuiacturers  were  standing  still,  from 
combinations  of  this  sort  He  did  not  wish  to 
tesort  to  the  old  law ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  adopt  some  efficient  means  for  tfaie 
equd  protection  of  the  master  and  the  work- 
man (hear). 

Lord  JWkorp  said,  that  in  the  law  of  laflt 
session  it  had  been  forgotten  to  define  clearly 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  those  threats,  held 
oat  either  to  masters  or  to  journeymen,  that 
would  enable  the  parties  who  conreived  them- 
selves aggrieved  to  prosecute.  Some  alteration 
should  be  made  to  secure  from  the  effects  of 
threats  those  workmen  who  were  willing  to  la- 
boor,  but  who  were  preventec^  by  an  influence 
of  which  the  present  law  did  not  take  cogni- 
zance. 

Mr.  B.  ElUee  was  bappy  to  find  (hat  it  was 
not  intruded  to  re-enact  the  combination  laws'; 
and  he  hoped  that  whatever  measure  might  be 
proposed,  the  interests  of  the  workmen  would 
be  well  weighed  and  protected,  and  that  they 
would  not,  as  before,  ne  exposed  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  masters  (hear). 

General  (hucojfne  said,  he  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  statement  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.  He 
said  that  no  intention  of  renewing  the  combina^ 
tlon  laws  existed;  but  a  rumour  had  gone  forth, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
terfere with  the  **  beneflt  societies.'*  In  many 
it  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
against  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  laws,  the 
petitioners  denied  that  they  had  taken  any  part 
to  the  illegal  combinations  that  bad  been  spoken 
of,  and  they  very  fairly  called  upon  the  house 
not  to  visit  the  errors  of  the  few  upon  the  many. 
Now  was  it  not  fair  and  justifiable,  if  men 
thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  larger  wages 
than  (hev  received,  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
toccomplishhig  their  object,  provided  they  com- 


mltM  no  act  of  entrago  orviolenM  (hear; 
hear)  ?  Thirty  years  since,  so  niyust  did  be 
think  the  system,  that  he  brought  In  -a  blU  to 
prevent  combinations  amongst  tlw  masters.  In 
the  town  of  Liverpool  there  was  a  body  of  ship- 
wrights, blockmakers,  ropessakers,  &c.  amount 
ing  to  IS^OtX)  persons ;  and  he  believed  it  was 
truly  stated  in  their  petition,  that  they  knew  mot 
a  single  instance  among  them  which  called  fot 
the  interference  of  that  bonse  In  the  re-enacts 
ment  of  those  laws.  He  hoped  that  they  were 
not  to  be  re-enacted ;  but  he  wonld  call  on  the 
rt.  hon.  gent,  further  to  state,  whether  it  was 
Intended  to  Introduce  a  measure  that  would 
operate  in  any  way  on  the  funds  of  the  benefit 
societies?  Tlmse  funds  were  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  those  who  subscribed  to  them  in 
time  of  sickness;  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  tools  for 
workmen,  whose  tools  were  not  furnished  by 
their  employers,  and  whose  finances  did  not  en^ 
able  them  to  supply  themaelveSb  The  Ship. 
Wrights'  Society,  at  Liverpool,  had  existed  for 
thirty-three  years.  They  were  building  almii- 
hooses;  and  scarcely  a  member  of  that  society 
had  applied  for  parochial  relief.  When  so  much 
good  might  be  effected  by  such  institutions,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  poor  rates,  he  trusted  that 
due  care  would  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
them  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Maberlif  said,  that  the  working  classes 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  wages  In  proportion  as 
the  price  of  provisions  was  enhanced,  or  as 
there  was  a  creator  demand  for  labour ;  but 
they  had  no  nght  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating  to  an  employer  how  he  shpuld  select 
his  workmen,  or  what  number  of  apprentices  he 
might  employ. 

Mr.  Q,Phitip$  said,  that  combination  was  in- 
jurious on  both  sides;  but  the  continuance  of 
combination  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  more 
likely  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  than  on  that 
of  the  masters.  There  was  no  motive  for  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  former,  but  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  the  latter  presented  many  mo- 
tives for  separation. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  believed  what  the  honse 
wanted  was  impartial  information  on  this  sob* 
ject  They  had  as  yet  received  tales  from  one 
party,  and  from  one  party  only ;  and  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the 
committee  had  gone,  every  inquiry  tended  to  do 
away  with  the  impression  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  on  that  honse.  No  excesses  had 
bren  conunitted,  except  in  Dublin,  and  there » 
instead  of  twenty,  as  had  been  stated,  only  two 
lives  were  lost  It  appeared  that  since  the  last 
act,  combinations  amongst  workmen  had  chang- 
ed their  character,  and  that  instead  of  ontrago 
and  violence,  they  were  carried  on  with  peace 
and  order.  He  wished  to  see  the  workmen  act 
properly,  and  therefore  he  condemned,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  interference  with  appren- 
tices, as  being  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom which  they  themselves  demanded,  and  had 
gained.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  combi- 
nation of  the  men;  but  was  a  combination 
amongst  them  ever  heard  of,  without  there  be- 
ing also  a  combination  amongst  the  masters  ? 
Would  not  any  landholder  in  that  house,  who 
was  selling  bis  wheat  for  45s.  a  qnartor,  ende»« 
vour,  if  he  could,  to  procure  50s.  for  it?  Nay, 
would  he  not  keep  his  wheat  back,  if  ho  thoant 
he  was  thereby  likely  to  get  90s.  a  quarter  ftir 
it  ?  Why,  then,  bhould  not  the  man  who  oolv 
received  2s.  6d.  a-day  keep  back,  if  he  thooglt 
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I^y  •§  <Miff  Aitf  k»  cmM  protora  it.  64. 4p4i)r  f 
If  a  coaiifvj  dactruM  were  iMlnlaliie4,  twy 
Bight  psM  lavi  te  rake  the  prica  of  corn*  aad 
to  loarar  the  rate  ot  wages  (hear).  On  behalf 
•f  Ike  werluaeByhe  called  en  the  hoaae  to  eo«e 
tu  BO  haity  decieloo  e*  alleged  acts  ef  ontrage 
aad  ▼ieleoce.  If  acis  of  ▼ioleoce  had  beea 
AonunitUd,  let  them  be  pvpved.  Let  not  those 
iodividaals*  on  mere  assertion,  he  deprifed  of 
that  right  which  f hey  now  eiyoyed,  and  which 
they  oui^t  to  enjoy  ooder  the  law. 

Sir  Jf.  W.  RUUjf  wished  the  lahovrlng  classes 
lo  get  as  mneh  ae  they  coald,  by  proper  SManSb 
It  was  lair  that  labour  should  hare  its  jnst  re. 
ward  «  but  It  was  another  thiiijf ,  if  the  worksen 
proceeded  by  threats  and  intraiidation  When 
Ibey  adopted  that  system.  It  was  high  tisse  fiir 
the  hense  to  Interfere  (hear,  hear).  He  would 
add,  however,  that  those  who  demaadetl  a  quick 
decision  oi^  this  subject  should  recollect  that  it 
was  necessary,  after  they  had  heard  those  who 
were  complaining,  that  thej  shoald  hear  the 
workmen  in  their  own  behalf  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  J.  HmmUUH  nfM  surprised  when  gen* 
tleamn  deelaied  that  they  had  heard  of  no  vio- 
fence.  One  man  was  now  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  consequenee  of  the  beatiag  he  received  from 
the  colliers  of  Stirling,  for  no  other  reason  but 
borause  be  ventured,  ia  his  own  right,  to  take 
lower  wages  than  the  members  of  the  combl- 
nation  thought  fit  to  accept.  He  could  also 
state  that  a  weaver  of  Glasgow  had  been  sen* 
tenced  to  a  public  whipping,  and  to  transpor- 
tation for  life,  for  nn  attempt  at  asstssinatioa 
The  learned  judge  belbre  whom  be  was  tried 
stated,  that  ifLord  £llenborough*s  act  had  ex- 
tended to  Scotland,  be  should  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  work- 
men, and  be  now  spoke  in  behalf  of  that  large 
body  of  individuals,  who  had  taken,  or  who 
were  ready  to  take,  leu  wages  than  the  asM>. 
rlators  thought  they  should.  He  called  on  the 
house  and  the  country  to  protect  them  in  the 
right  which  was  denied  them  by  the  rombined 
workmen— of  appreciating  what  their  labour 
was  worth  (hear  i. 

Mr.  Barmg  said,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  tte  combioatioo  laws  was,  that  every 
description  of  trade  had  been  dictated  to  in  the 
BMMt  arbitrary  manner;  and,  if  proper  mea* 
snres  were  not  adopted — if  this  system  of  com- 
bination were  still  suffered  (o  extend — ^the  con- 
sequence must  be,diat  It  would  itself  effectual- 
ly destroy  tlie  manulkcturing  interest  of  the 
country. 

The  peti<)on  way  then  laid  upon  the  table. 


WnnivBsoAT,  Mat  4. — Sir  Jf.  T.  BiH^ 
piesented  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by 
Aipwrights  and  mariners  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  against  the  combination  laws,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  petitioners  might  be  heard  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Sykes  heartily  concurred  In  the  prayer  of 
these  peUaoners.  It  would,  indeed,  be  great 
iiyustice,  if  the  committee  now  taking  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  from  the  masters,  should  take 
none  from  their  jborneymeD  (hear).  At  pre- 
sent, these  shipwrights  and  seamen  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  cruel  alarm.  They  complain- 
ed of  the  high  price  of  corn  end  provisions ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  expressed  their  alarm  at 
a  supposed  totention  of  Parliament  to  iix  the 
rate  of  thehrwages,so  that  it  would  be  Impos- 
ilble  for  them  to  supply  themselves  with  com. 
0««.  (huctjfmg  had  seven  petitions  to  present 


to  the  to»e  eflTect.  The  petitioners 'Mnaogit 
other  things  complaitfed  of  the  necessity  nhich 
the  high  price  of  corn  imposed  upon  them  of 
demanding  proportionate  wages  for  tteir  la- 
boor  I  and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  Par- 
Uanent  intended  to  examine  into  their  funds. 

Mr.  Doammi  presented  a  similar  petition  from 
the  mechanics  of  the  town  of  Walsall.  He 
begged  to  call  attention  a  that  part  of  the  pe 
litlon  in  which  the  petitioners  stated  that  they 
believed  many  of  the  allegations  made  before 
the  committee  now  sitttag  were  not  tme ;  and 
requested,  even  supposing  that  they  were 
tme,  that  the  errors  sf  the  few  should  not  be 
visited  on  the  many.  He  conceived  that  a  more 
jhst  request  could  not  be  referred  to  parlta- 
ment  On  a  former  occasion  he  imd  stated, 
that  the  common  law  was  sofllctent  to  punish 
nay  substantive  offence  committed  by  the  work- 
men ngainst  their  employers.  In  the  act  of 
last  eession  there  was  only  one  clause  as  to 
which  he  entertained  any  doubt:  and  that  was 
the  ctause  relative  to  summary  convictions,  lie 
Imd  formerly  asked  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
a  <|uestion  on  this  point,  and  he  staled,  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  wish,  both  of  the  masters 
and  the  workmen,  that  this  power  should  be 

Csntod.  Now,  he  thought  the  house  should 
ve  paused,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  these 
parties.  When  it  was  necessary  to  call  for  the 
interposition  of  the  law  at  all,  it  shonld  be 
through  the  medium  of  a  judge  and  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  pursued  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice.  Another  provlnon 
of  this  law' was,  that  when  a  summary  decision 
took  place,  the  Individual  convicted  Aould  not 
be  liable  to  punishment  for  the  same  offence 
under  the  enactments  of  any  other  law,  or  by 
the  common  law.  But  a  workman  committing 
an  oflbnce  might  bring  it  before  a  magistrate  by 
means  of  a  friendly  informer.  If  he  refuted  to 
give  judgment  on  the  case,  great  evil  and  coo- 
fusion  roost  follow ;  and  if  he  convicted  the  ac- 
cused party,  that  party  would  receive  a  slight 
funiafament,  for  perhaps  a  very  great  offence. 
I  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  rt.  hon.  geut. 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  done,  that  the  act  provided  that 
offences  could  only  be  proved  by  two  or  more 
witnesses  i  that  only  related  to  summary  con- 
victions :  for  if  the  off'ence'were  prosecuted  at 
common  law,  it  must  be  supported  by  witnesxes 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  meant  to  give  no 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  committee  up  stairs, 
but  be  entered  his  protest  against  the  eagerness 
vvith  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  seise  on 
any  statements  di^t  were  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  workmen.  Those  individuals 
had  a  right,  afid  the  petitioners,  in  this  Instance, 
prayed  that  they  might  be  beard,  before  any 
measure,  affecting  their  interesta  was  detemnn- 
ed  on. 

Mr.  Hume  sai^  that  the  proposition  fer  sum- 
mary proceps  did  not  originate  with  him.  But 
he  must  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
dividual, the  whole  committee  Was  desiroos 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  bill  fbr 
granting  thift  summary  power ;  and  that  with 
the  express  sanction  and  desire  of  'the  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  thkt  he  certainly  never 
inferred  from  what  the  learned  gent  (Mr.  Den- 
man)  bad  stated,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  tbn 
common  law  was  sufficient  for  punishing^  any 
offence  which  the  workmen  might  commit  la 
endeavouring  to  cootrol  their  masters.  On  that 
point,  in  his  opinim,  a  very  serious   doubt 
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W^iht'taltmiaiaedf  and  llii$  wm  pd«  reawB 
Cm*  coming  to  a  clear  anderstaodisf  on  the 
qaestkm.  The  second  claose  of  the  act  of  last 
•eaaioa  enacted,  that  joH,niej]iien,  or  other 
ITMWknt,  combiobig  for  purposes  therein  named, 
**  shall  not  he  sohject  or  liable  to  any 
iodictmeat  for  conspiracy,,  ar  any  other 
paniahiaent  whatever,  ander  the  conuaon  or 
atatote  law."  What,  thep,  became  of  the  po- 
•itioD  that  the  common  law  was  sufficient  to 
meet  and  to  .nanish  those  combinations  I  The 
common  law,  as  w«»ll  as  the  statute  law,  was 
here  repealed,  without  any  modification. 

Mr.  ;SoBi>(fe/<  said,  when  his  bon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hoflse)  comwited  him  ftp  this  subject,  he  suted 
iito  he  his  opinion,  and  to  that  opinion  he  still 
adhered,  that  the  comvMm  law  provided  suf- 
ficient^ for  patting. down  combination,  pro- 
p«»rly  io  called.  But  when  he  afterwards  look. 
ed  at  the  act  which  had  been  passed  last  semiun, 
be  found  thai  the  common  law  was  repealed ; 
tar  he  saw  nothing  there  to  which  it  could  he 
applied,  except  in  cases  wben^  a  breach  of  the 
peace  had  been  committed.  There  aJone  could 
the  common  law  be  brought  into  action.  They 
oaght  either  to  restore  the  common  law  to  its 
original  vigour,  or  make  some  specific  pro- 
vision  to  meet  this  eviU 

Mr.  Baring  repeated  his  opinion  that  com- 
lunations  had  been  increased  oy  the  late  act. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  many  of  the  workmen 
vho  had  been  exaastned  before  the  committee, 
were  most  respectable  persons.  More  pru- 
dence, sense,  and  good  conduct,  he  never  saw 
do^layed  In  his  life  than  was  manifested  by 
them;  and  the  manner  In  which  thev  gave 
their  evidence  proved  how  £sr  information  had 
made  lis  way  amongst  that  clam  of  the  com- 
munity. But  they  seemed  to  think  It  a  praise- 
worthy thing  to  join  in  those  ccnnbined  bodies, 
and  to  direct  their  masters  how  to  carry  on 
their  trade.  The  common  law,  it  appeared, 
coflld  only  he  resorted  to  where  actual  violence 
was  conounitted ;  but  the  house  must  be  aware, 
that  man}  things  might  be  done,  short  of  viu 
lence,  that  were  extremely  iignrious.  Several 
of  the  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  means 
tbey  employed  for  preventing  men  from  work- 
ing where  any  circumstance  obaoxlous  to  their 
displeasure  existed.  They  were  asked,  *' When 
you  struck,  did  you  use  any  violence  against 
those  who  continued  to  work  ?*'  They  answered, 
^  No.*'  But  when  pressed,  the  answer  was, 
**  We  made  their  situations  uncomfortable.*' 
This  was  elicited  from  them,  and  certainly  such 
a  course  of  pniceeding  was  a  great  grievance 
to  the  persons  thus  treated. 

Mr.  J.  fnaUuu  did  not  believe  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  an  increase  of  combina- 
tioii  sfaice  the  repeal  of  tlie  laws.  When  hon. 
gents,  spoke  of  an  tocrease  of  combination,  they 
must  have  alluded  to  combintion  connected 
vritt  acts  of  violence;  because  the  ordinary 
■ystem  of  combination — the  carrying  on  of 
correspondence  between  different  oodles  of 
workmen^— had  long  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  country.  If  dmt  were  the  state  of  the  case, 
then,  the  law  as  altered  left  the  pou'er  of 
pnnMiing,  under  such  circumstances,  precisely 
as  it  was  before  the  act  of  last  session  was 
fmmed.  The  evil  must  be  cured  by  some  good 
nnderstending  between  the  men  and  the  masters 
i^— by  the  adoption  of  good  conduct  and  temper 
by  both  the  parties  (hear,  hear).  He  had  some 
azperience  fn  matters  of  summary  jurisdiction 
In  the  county  where  combinations  most  pre- 


vailed, and  his  solemn  belief  wait  <W  the  ImbU 
qt  running  to  the  magistrate  on  the  hesit  of  the> 
(iccasion,  where  the  act  complained  of  waa  not 
of  importence  suflicient  to  allow  the  party  to 
go  inte  a  court  of  justice,  had  not  only  done  no 
good,  but  had  produced  much  mischief,  by  In* 
creasing  the  irritation  between  the  parties^ 

Mr.  Scarlett^  in  ei^lBnation«  agreed  that  none 
of  the  statutes,  giving  summary  remedies^  had 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  In- 
tended.— ^The  petition  was  then  referred  to  the 
committee. 

Faidat,  Mat  6.— Mr.  Bating  presented  » 
petition  from  about  two  dozen  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  service  of  Messrs  Young  and 
Curling,  of  limehoose.  The  petltionen  were 
ship  caulkers,  and  set  forth  that  they  had. 
been  long  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Young 
and  Curling;  that  tbey  were  satisfied  with 
their  wages  and  treatment ;  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  Thames  Union,  or  any  olbor 
such  association;  that  on  that  accouat  they 
were  exposed  to  great  ill-will  and  insult /mm 
other  Journeymen  who  were  members  of  such 
societies;  that  they  began  to  apprcbeud  personal 
ill-usage  when  they  walked  in  the  siree4s,  by 
reason  of  the  premises;  and  they  therefore 
prayed  that  some  measnre  might  be  devised  on 
thb  sninect,  which  shoald  protect  them  from 
snehmoieBtation  In  ftature. 

MoifDAT,  Mat  9. — Mr.  Alderman  Tk^mpmm 
presented  a  petition  from  certem  shipwrights- 
and  sawyers  of  London,  praying  for  protection 
against  their  fellow-workmen.  The  petitlonert 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  their  not  belong* 
ing  to  the  Union,  they  were  exposed  to  insult 
and  annoyance  from  the  members  of  that  society. 
-» Referred  to  the  commjttoo. 

Thursdat,  Juitb  IGi— Mr*  WallAee  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  act  passed  leaf 
session  for  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws. 
The  committee  had  not  recommended  a  renewal' 
of  the  old  laws,  but  proposed  other  means  of 
checking  the  combinatiotts  which  prevailed 
tli;*oughout  the  country,  and  they  also  called  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session.  « He 
thought  it  lair  to  stote,  on  the  paft  of  the  com- 
mittee,  that  the  different  cases  brought  befor» 
them  were  minutely  investigated.  Nolhlog  like 
partiality  was  shown ;  and  in  point  of  tmth,  the 
number  of  workmen  examined  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  persona  who  complained  of 
them. 

Mh  Bmm  said,  that  no  evidence  had  been 
given  by  any  workmen  of  Dublin  and  6lasg#Wf 
the  two  principal  towns  faMerested  in  these  peo* 
ceedings.  With  respect  te  the  latter  cItT,  ^« 
committee  had  acted  on  the  statements  •#  ^omrn 
one  or  two  manafiictarers,  and  a  few  poMee* 
oficers.  The  ind  i viduals  respecting  whom  that 
evidence  was  given,  had  petitioned  the  housOt* 
and  that  petitioo  had  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee—but the  committee  had  not  gene  Into 
the  examination.  Petitions  had  been  presented 
from  Nottingham,  signed  by  9,000  operatiTes  i 
from  Shefield,  by  lO/XN);  and  from  Birming* 
ham,  by  lS,00a  The  petitioner!  stated,  ttet 
rince  the  alteration  of  the  law,  the  most  benefit 
cial  resolu  bad  been  experienced,  and  they  ail 
prayed  that  suflicient  time  shoold  be  given  to 
enable  the  country  to  foim  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  real  operation.    A  depntation  from  Sheffield 
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hmA  cMM  op  to  town,  bot  they  wen  told  to  go 
back,  and  that  if  tbeir  eTidence  were  wasted, 
tbry  woald  be  leBt  for.  None  bad  been  beard 
except  the  carpenters  from  Shields,  and  some 
seamen,  who  had  presented  ibemselres  to  the 
committee,  and  could  not  with  propriety  be  re- 
fused. In  his  opinion,  the  proceeding  of  tbe 
committee  was  highly  objectionable  in  not 
allowing  the  workmen's  evidence  as  to  the  con- 
sequence of  tbe  repeal  of  the  old  laws.  Bat 
it  appeared  that  little  evidence  was  soaght  on 
that  head.  The  committee  examined  Into  the 
mere  present  sUte  of  the  working  classes ;  what 
combinations  existed,  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  carried.  This  was  not,  however,  the  idea 
on  which  the  house  had  originally  proceeded. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  was,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther combinations  were  more  general  now  than 
before  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  laws — to  examine  into 
tbeir  nature — and  to  hear  the  statements  of  the 
operatives,  as  well  as  of  the  masters.  With 
respect  to  the  Glasgow  operatives,  it  was  sur- 
prising that  no  evidence  was  received  from  that 
body,  after  it  had  been  asserted  that  they  bad 
tubomed  men  to  commit  assassination  i  whereas 
the  operatives  would  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
act  complained  of  had  been  done,  not  by  the 
general  body,  but  by  a  few  men  who  were  in  a 
state  of  storvation,  from  a  combination  of  the 
masters,  relative  to  Mr.  Dnnlop*s  business, 
which  be  bad  before  related  to  the  house— a 
combination  by  which  10,000  men  were  kept 
out  of  work  for  nearly  five  months,  until  the 
nommunity  at  large  called  out  *' shame.'*  Here 
was  a  large  body  of  persons  charged  with  mur- 
der, and  subornation  of  murder,  not  only  with- 
tiut  being  heard  in  tbeir  defence,  but  having 
actually  been  refused  a  bearing.  He  therefore 
protested  against  this  imperfect  report. 

Mr.  Peel  deprecated  discussion  till  tbe  report 
and  bill  were  printed.  He  must,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  committee,  deny  tbe  statement  of 
the  bon.gent.  as  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
There  was  no  refusal  to  examine  any  man 
vbose  evidonce  was  necessary  to  the  purpose 
which  tbe  committee  assembled  to  effect-^ 
namely,  the  introduction  of  some  measure  to 
check  the  confusion  which  at  present  prevailed. 
If  they  bad  examined  every  man  who  presented 
bimself,and  put  off  any  remedial  measure  until 
the  inquiry  was  closed,  tbe  object  they  bad  in 
view  would  have  been  frustrated. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  In 
a  bill  **  to  repeal  an  act  of  tbe  last  session  for 
the  regulation  of  workmen,  and  to  introduce 
other  provbions  in  lieu  thereof.** — Leave  given. 

BIowDAT,  Junk  f7. — Mr«  IFaUcos  moved  tbe 
«rder  of  the  day  for  the  boose  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill.  He  would  briefly 
•late  4be  ground  on  which  the  present  measore 
was  founded.  The  statement  made  on  a  former 
night  (by  Mr.  Huskisson)  though  not  substan- 
tiated in  all  its  particulars,  yet  was  so  far  borne 
out,  as  to  tbe  general  nature  and  elTect  of  the 
combinations  that  existed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  what  had  come  to  light,  that  some 
fbrther  intervention  of  parliament  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  form  a  practical  opinion 
cm  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
actual  state  of  the  combinations!  to  see  if  any 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parties.  In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  those 
^aws,  which  it  was  confidently  asserted  bad 
|:iven  rise  to  the  combinations  that  formerly  ex- 
uded—and  also  to  Inquire  wbefher  ibe  character 
of  those  combinations  was  In  any  degree  aof-  | 


tened  or  mitigatod.  All  those  pdlnta  bad 
been  conaidered,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
character  of  th<»se  combinations  were  al- 
tered— that  they  were  greater  in  extent,  bot 
more  open  in  tbeir  proceedings  than  tbey  used 
to  be.  Xo  lem  than  thirteen  cases  of  combina- 
tion were  stated  .to  tbe  committee,  and  of  these 
seven  bad  grown  np  since  its  sitting.  With  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  those  combinatloos. 
tbey  had  fonnd  it  in  some  parts  aggravated,  in 
others  much  the  same  as  heretofore.  They  were 
all  under  the  superintendence  of  committees, 
composed  of  leading  members  in  the  trade.  Tbe 
manner  in  which  they  issued  their  orders,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  those  orders  vrere 
obeyed,  sufficiently  showed  their  inflnence.  He 
knew  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  gentlemen* 
these  particulars  were  considered  as  unimpor- 
tant He  was  of  a  different  opinion.  It  was 
said  by  Lord  Bacon  that  in  matters  of  council, 
tl^ere  was  this  difference  between  a  square  and 
a  lone  toble  ;  that  whereas  at  a  square  one  da 
equality  of  opinions  might  be  expected  ;  at  the 
long  one  those  at  the  upper  end  were  likely  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  combination  meetings,  where  measures 
were  generally  carried  by  the  worst  and  most 
violent  characters.  Not  content  with  settling 
how  and  when  tbe  men  should  work,  and  for 
what  wages,  they  bad  actually  pointed  out  in 
some  instances  obnoxious  masters  for  assamina- 
tiun.  He  had  not  oversteted  tbe  case  :  he  bad 
confined  himself  to  tbe  evidence.  In  Ireland 
it  was  stated,  that  70  or  80  persons  bad  been 
wounded.  Of  these  90  or  40  had  tbeir  skulls 
fractured;  and  two  bad  been  actually  mur- 
dered, in  tbe  open  day,  without  the  possibility 
of  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice.  In  Scot- 
land, a  still  more  organized  system  prevailed, 
and  he  begged  leave  to  call  attention  to  tbe 
oath  which  was  said  to  be  taken  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  combine tionSb  It  bad  been  produced 
before  tbe  committee  by  a  respec toble  manu- 
fdctnrer,  and  ran  thus : 

*  I,  A.  B.,  do  voloatarllf  iwear,  la  th«  awlbl  pitniuw 
of  Almighty  God,  aad  U§an  thcie  witaeSMt,  thai  I  will 
execole  with  xeal  and  alaeiity,  aa  fkr  ai  la  me  Ilea,  croy 
task  or  iojanctiop  which  the  nuOoiity  of  my  bretttrca  «hall 
ImpoM  naon  me  In  flhithersnoe  of  oar  conunoa  wd* 
fare ;  as  the  chaadaement  of  kaoba,  the  aiaa>ilimioa  of 
oppreaaive  and  tynanical  nualcn,  or  the  demolUioa  «f 
shopa  that  ahall  be  deemed  iBcorriflble,  ami  ahK>  that  I 
will  cheerftiUy  contribate  to  the  anpport  of  audi  of  my 
bretK^n  aa  diaU  loae  their  work  la  eooacqaencr  of  Aar 
exotloM  axalnat  tyraoay,  or  renoaacc  it  la  r^aiaiaoea 
to  a  redaction  of  wa^ea  {  aad  I  do  farther  twear,  that 
I  will  aever  dlrnlge  the  above  obU^tion,  anlcaa  1  iliail 
have  beea  duly  aathoriaed  aad  appoloted  to  adialflfatcr 
tbe  aame  to  persons  makiaf  application  tar  admiaiew, 
or  to  peraoaa  oonslralaad  to  bacomc  BMmbam  ofoor  fra- 
teralty." 


Cottld  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than  a 
bination  in  which  vmtt  numbers  of  pertoas  were 
bound  together  by  a  tie  like  this  7  He  weald 
refer  the  house  to  lbs  confession  of  Jobn  Kean, 
which  stated  that  tlie  combination  commltlee 
had  resolved  to  take  the  lives  of  four  of  tbe 
workmen,  Wrigfaf,Dnnlop,  Lindsay,  and  Bwens, 
as  soon  as  ponible.  TUs  eoafesnon  bad  been 
made  by  a  saan,  himself  convicted  of  sbootiag  a 
workman  of  the  name  of  Graham,  who  bad  not 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  He 
believed  that  tbe  same  motives  were  comnoa 
to  all  the  committees,  and  that  they  all  parsaed 
the  same  coune.  The  most  innocent  persoas 
might  be  led.  step  by  step,  to  become  partici- 
pators in  acts  of  the  most  atrocioas  descrlptismy 
and  from  which.  If  left  to  their  unbiassed  feel- 
ings, thoyjrould  have  recoiled  with  abhorreace. 
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It  wM  Tery  well  known  that  to  onsare  raccen 
t^  the  def  ifOB  of  a  committee*  nnmben  were  io 
the  first  place  necetsarj.  To  gain  these,  every 
Inducement  was  put  in  practice.  First  of  all, 
jie/suasiuQ  and  the  milder  plans  were  tried  i 
then  moae  V  was  offered  to  such  as  wanted  it — 
then  warnings,  threats,  and  intimidation ;  and 
if  these  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  then  mur- 
der,  or  an  attempt  to  murder,  was  resorted  to, 
an  had  been  seen  in  some  recent  instances.  All 
these  means  had  been  lately  practised.  The 
shipwrights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
bad  quietly  left  their  work,  and  \rithdniwn 
from  the  employment  of  certain  masters.  The 
■hipwrighu  of  Bristol  had  gone  a  little  farther, 
and  had  resorted  to  threats.  The  coopers  of 
ifoodon  had  made  all  the  workmen  who  would 
not  obey  the  rules  they  laid  down,  uncomfor- 
table. It  was  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they 
meant  by  "  uncomfortable;**  hut  its  effects 
were  easily  understood.  The  consequence  was, 
tiiat  all  the  workmen  who  had  been  made  uncoro« 
fortable  became  members  of  the  association.  The 
weavers  of  Yorkshire  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
threats,  and  the  workmen  in  Scotland  had  gone 
even  greater  lengths.  An  instance  occurred  a 
few  days  ago,  of  a  man  who  liad  struck,  with 
others,  and  who  had  received  a  small  sum  from 
the  society ;  afterwards,  conceiving  that  he  had 
permission  to  return  to  work,  he  had  done  so, 
and  was  called  to  account  by  the  society,  and 
had  bis  ears  cut  off.  In  Scotland  there  had 
been  more  than  one  attempt  to  murder,  and 
la  Ireland  men  had  actually  been  murdered. 
for  these  reasons  it  was  that  he  wished  to  see 
the  law  relating  to  combinations  wade  stronger, 
that  tlie  people  might  be  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  running  into  excesses,  which  in 
the  end  must  be  dangerous  to  themselves.  He 
wus  no  friend  to  the  principle  of  the  laws  which 
had  been  repealed ;  be  did  not  wbh  to  see  them 
re-enacted,  but  he  wished  that  the  common  law 
as  it  stood  before  should  be  again  brought  into 
force.  This,  he  believed,  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient for  (be  purpose,  and  he  conceived  that  in 
saying  this  he  spoke  the  general  apinion  of  (he 
house.  The  principle  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  house  was  to  make  all  associations  illegal, 
eicepting  those  for  the  purpose  of  setUiog 
wages.  The  bill  of  last  year  not  only  protect- 
ed combinations  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages,  but  extended  to  those  for  regulating  the 
work,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  manufacto- 
ries. He  did  not  believe  these  permissions  ne- 
cessary, and  in  many  cases  they  were  danger- 
otts.  With  regard  '  to  the  wording  of  the  new 
bill,  he  thought  it  was  safer  to  point  out  the 
description  of  association  which  was  legal  than 
to  specify  all  which  were  illegal,  in  doing  which 
there  was  great  danger  either  of  potting  in  or 
leaving  out  too  much.  The  bill  gave  a  sum- 
mary inilsdiction  to  magistrates ;  it  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  previous  information, 
.•ad  permitted  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  only.  These  were  iu  principal 
features.  He  was  aware  it  would  disappoint 
many  nenons  i  for  there  were  some  who,  listen- 
.ing  only  to  their  fears,  thought  that  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  parliament  should  be  called  down 
upon  these  combinations.  If  any  future  neces- 
slfty  should  arise,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  the  laws  more  strlcL^If  it  should  happen 
.  that  the  consaniers  were  inconvenienced  in  con- 
sequence of  these  combinations.  Government 
mnst  take  care  to  provide  supplies  at  a  reason- 
|Ue  ralat  by  ftdaitting  the  productions  of  other 


countries.  He  felt  all  the  dlff^vantages  which 
such  a  measure  must  bring  with  it,  but  he  felt 
also,  that  great  as  they  were  it  was  better  to 
endure  them  than  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  workmen. 

Mr.  Robertson  declared  that  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  would,  in  his  view,  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  mischievous  consequences 
to  the  workmen  themselves.  Beine  enabled  to 
extort  from  the  masters  any  rate  of  wages  they 
pleased,  they  would  pass  one  half  of  their  week 
in  Idleness,  and  contract  the  most  dangerous 
habits  of  excess  and  intoxication. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent  had  not 
given  the  workmen  fair  play.  The  rt  bon.  gent, 
throughout  bis  speech  had  betrayed  a  bias  to- 
wards the.  case  which  the  masters  bad  endea- 
voured to  make  out.  He  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  the  workmen's  evidence  had  beeii  re- 
jected by  the  committee,  and  objected  to  many 
clauses  of  the  bill,  which  he  should  endeavonr 
to  modify  in  the  committee  of  the  house. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  objected,  generally,  that  suffi- 
cient Investigation  had  not  been  given  to  the 
subject.  It  was  farther  a  fault,  in  his  opinion, 
that  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  there  was  no 
declaration  against  combinations  of  masters  as 
well  as  of  workmen. 

On  the  reading  of  the  clause  which  made  It 
penal  to  induce  any  man  to  leave  his  work  by 
threat  or  intimidation,  or  insult, 

Mr.  Hwne  t  The  word  **  insult*'  might  be  con- 
strued a  thousand  wa^s,  and  that  which  might 
be  considered  as  an  insult  to  one  man,  wonld 
not  be  so  understood  as  applying  to  another. 
He  thought  the  clause  should  be  put  in  a  more 
defined  shape. 

Mr.  HobKome  opposed  the  clause  for  the 
same  reason.  When  magistrates  are  invested 
with  summary  powers  of  punishment,  all  vague- 
ness Is  especially  pernicious.  Of  this  they  had 
abundant  evidence  in  many  recent  acts  of  the 
magistracy.  If  Kie  word  were  inserted,  he 
should  make  use  of  the  forms  of  the  house  to 
impede  tbe  bill. 

After  a  vague  conversation  between  several 
members. 

The  Mtomey-General  said,  if  the  word  **  in- 
sult "  were  thought  too  undefined,  he  would  not 
press  it ;  but  he  had  precedent  for  the  adoption 
of  words  in  a  penal  clause,  which  admitted  of 
full  as  great  a  latitude  of  construction.  In  an 
act  then  before  him  were  the  words  "  molesting 
or  obstructing  by  threats,  intimidations,'  or  any 
other  means.** 

Mr.  SctwUit  suggested  that  those  words  should 
be  adopted  in  the  bill. 

The  house  again  diverging  Into  the  general 
subject, 

Mr.  Pod  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  sufficient 
time  had  now  been  consumed  in  attacking  and 
defending  the  committee  of  the  last  and  of  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  FT.  Wkitmore  contended,  that  as  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
generally  masters,  and  as  the  persons  who  com- 
bined were  generally  workmen,  this  bill  would 
give  to  the  masters  a  power  of  oppressing  the 
men  with  which  they  ottght  not  to  be  intrusted. 
If  there  were  a  clause  in  tbe  bill,  providing 
that  the  magistmtes  in  (hose  districts  should  be 
paid  by  the  state,  and  consequently  should  bo 
directly  responsible  to  government  for  their  coot 
duct,  a  great  part  of  hi|  objection  to  U  vouM 
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be  re«B«v«d*  H0  tbongbt  thftt  a  pow«r  of  appeRl 
oagbt  to  be  ^ iven  |o  im  men.  if  it  were  iiot« 
it  would  be  found  neceMary  in  a  very  ftbort 
lime  to  propos<",  for  tbe  sake  of  jastice,  tbat  io 
the  maoufacturinf  districu  there  ■boald  be  noae 
bat  •lipf  ndary  magistrates. 

Tbe  conmittee  theo  dit idod  00  the  clause^  at 
ameediMl  by  the  Attomev-Gen.— For  tbe  clause, 
00— Afaiost  it,  la^Mijority,  7S. 

Mr>  Hwmt  moved  ao  amendmeat  that  no 
■Miter  manufacturer f  or  sou  of  a  nwster,  shall 
sit  as  magistrate  to  enforce  the  proviiloBs  of 
this  act. 

Tbe  committee  divided.-^For  the  Amend- 
ment, 15:*- Against  it,  OO^Majority,  4& 

Tbe  other  clauses  were  passed  withent  dm- 
cusioii,  and  tbe  boase  thenresnmed. 

Wbditesdat,  Jctwn  89L-*Mr.  UM/sfu^  pt^ 
tented  a  petition  from  certain  persons  dele- 
gated by  the  operative  classes  to-  watch  ever 
die  progrem  of  the  aieasares  now  pending  in 

Crliameat  rotative  to  combination,  and  who 
i  Aoi  been  heard  before  the  committee*  80 
iM>derate  were  ibe  views  of  the  petitioners, 
Ihet  they  determined  to  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  bill,  if  modified  by  two  alterations.  They 
ebjorted  ia  the  word  *'  solelv  "  in  tbe  clause 
which  stated  the  only  legal  object  of  combioa- 
tioo«««  the  regulation  of  wagee-^aad  the  mode 
of  serving  and  proving  the  senrlce  of  summons, 
which  placed  twm  in  a  worse  situallen  than  that 
•f  felons.  He  looked  on  the  previsions  of  the  bill 
which  preveMed  delegation,  with  great  dislike. 
The  practice  ef  small  bodies  delegated  to  act 
for  large  numbers,  and  thereby  rendering  great 
meetings  useless, he  regarded  ai  a  safety  valve 
to  society. 

Miv  WaUitee  said  that  It  was  fanpoeslble  to 
hear  the  muliitade  of  persons  who  ofbred  ori- 
ginal opioions  on  the  natare  and  probable  ef- 
fectf  of  the  bill.  Tbe  conunittee,  theiefore, 
proceeded  vpon  a  few  cases  of  fisct,  which 
were  mora  likely  to  satlsfV  the  honsei  He 
would  not  discHSfk  the  merits  of  the  bill  un- 
til it  came  io  a  more  regular  way  before  the 

Mr.  Peel  observed  that,  as  to  the  bearing  of 
evidence  upon  every  particalar  case,  it  would 
have  taken  seven  years.  And  to  what  purpose  ? 
Hie  facts  were  the  same  1  the  principle  had 
been  admitted  1  the  parties  who  offered  new  io- 
fombution  did  not  deny  combination  1  they 
only  wished  to  justify  their  own  combinatioik 

Mr.  ^MN<  repeated  timt  while,  upon  repre- 
sentations of  alarm  and  danger  totally  nn- 
fonnded,  since  not  one  case  of  real  violence 
bad  occurred,  this  bill  so  formidable  to  the 
liberiies  of  the  operatives  was  to  pass,  all  in- 
quiry was  denied  to  the  millions  wbo  were 
ehieiy  interested.  He  would  make  such  oppo- 
sltloa  to  the  bill  as  the  forms  of  the  booae  would 
permit 

Mr.  Peei  said,  that  the  boo.  genCs  misre- 
presentation compelled  him  to  repeat  tbe  sub- 
stance of  his  former  observationa  if  his  iaten- 
tioB  to  oppoie  was  so  strong,  he  begged  to  ask 
him  why  he  had  agreed  to  the  second  reading  of 
thb  bUI }  This  biU  was  in  fhct  founded  on  the 
hoQ.  member^  resolutions.  No  longer  ago  than 
Friday  last,  the  hen.  gent,  had  expressed  his 
acquiescence  in  tbe  bilL 

Mr»  OHppe  ihou^ht  no  weight  ong^to  be  at- 
tached to  the  nnmber  of  petUloBs;  be  weald 
undertake  to  get  up  ten  thoasand  Meb  In  Glon* 
cesterihire  in  eight  and  forty  hooiik    He  denM 


ikalthe  meehanifswere  «t  jndfea  af  Iba 
Ihe^  ought  to  seceiv*,  er  the  v  ffeet  of  their 
fattog  to  work  (bear,  firem  Mr.  Heme). 

Mr.  IV'Urmereeapressed  his  tBtcniion,oa 
third  reading,  to  propose  a  claase  gMng 
power  of  appear  froU  the  decisioB  of  the 
stratoa 

Mr.  fr.  9mUk  thoaght  that  each  a  clai 
higliJy  nooemury,  and  be  wonid  support  it  when 
it  should  bo  proposed.  At  the  same  tlsse  he 
tlmught  it  belter  that  the  blii  with  aU  Ha  fanlm 
should  paes,  than  that  the -coantry  sboald  be  left 
without  f»rotoction  against  the  diigaatiqg  oai- 
nges  whkb  bed  latoly  taken  place. 

Sir  P4  BurieH  said  that  no  actsof -oaitage  be 
had  heard,  eeemed  tocall  for  any  new  enaet- 
■Mnt.  The  comuson  law  was  qalia  enough  le 
redress  any  evils  that  might  arise,  nod  tlio  wori&- 
men  weald  then  be  tried  fafady  by  their  peaim, 
instead  of  being  handed  over  to  magisOfatss, 
who,  ten  t<»  one,  vroold.havo  an  hitereet  against 
theuk  The  old  kwa  had  the  eUbct  of  kaeplag 
up  aaysiem  of  oppressioB  agnhmt  tbe  peipar 
claaice  tbat  oppreeston  vrM^h  It  was  saU 
wonld  drive  a  wise  maa  Hmd,«id  wblob  waald 
thercfore<.  be  likely  to  produce  exeenKS  auMM^g 
the  people  ei  posed  to  IL  Suficieat  time  bad 
aot  yet  been  given  to  the  experiment  whicb  bad 
been  tried^  and  he-thongbC  it  bard,  ahsce  tbe  cases 
of  tbe  workinen  had  not  been  AiOy 
that  so  precipltote  a  conclusbm  ehoald  be^t 
to  against  tbem.  He  knew-  that  the 
had  been  grateful  for  the  relief  they  bad  ei|}ey- 
ed,  aodbe  wished  that  it  should  tberelare  be 
tried  at  leait  one  year  looger.  He  thaaght 
that,  oentiderlag  the  bnpertaooe  of  tbe  aalgect, 
and  as  the  interaets  of  a  valatble  and  namer- 
oos  class  of  thecommvnity  were  Involved  In  it, 
a  much  mere  eateuslve  iavestigatloo  should 
have  been  gone  kite  bolero  tbe  cemmittre.^ 
Evidence  bad  not  been  taken  upon  any  nsaterial 
points,  ant  yet  the  bill  went  upon  a  preuamp* 
tion  that  all  which  had  been  alleged  agalOBt  tbe 
workmen  was  proved.  •  A  great  deal  waa  saM 
about  the  violence  they  bad  practised,  and  at^ 
tomptsto  aisawiaate,  aodotber  outfagee,  wMch, 
if  they  were  really  commlttod,  coald  not  be 
sufficiently  blamed,  but  he  denied  that  there 
was  a  tittle  of  evidence  before  the  comaitttee  to 
prove  them.  He  hoped,  at-thte  late  period  of 
tbe  sernkm,  that  tbe  right  boo.  geuL  wovid  per- 
mit the  bill  to  be  printed,  and  then  to  stand  over 
until  the  nefet  aseembly  of  Parilament 

Mr.  Umbitikm  Mid,  that  h«  was  convinced, 
from  what  the  heuk  bmt.  had  said,  that  be  had 
neither  read  the  evidence  nor  tbe  biH,  whicb  be 
recommended  to  be  printed,  and  which  had,  in 
lact,  been  printed  a  week  ngo.  If  Htm  ben. 
hart  bad  read  the  evidence,  be  would  bare 
known  that  tbo  evidence  of  the  assassteatloas 
•to  Hhirh  be  alluded,  did  not  rest  upon  any 
statementii  befbre  the  committee,  but  upon  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  the  perpeCrefon  befbre 
the  highest  legal  tribonala  With  tb6  know^ 
ledge  which  ihe  boa.  member  Ibr  Aberdeen  bad 
oa  these  subjcctt,  be  was  astonished  at  bearftig 
bfan  make  use  of  tbe  Iniammatory  language  ha 
bad  indulged  in.  His  own  coarse,  when  maa- 
ten  or  worianea  had  applied  to  him,  had  always 
been  to  tell  them  to  make  their  statements  to 
the  committee^  who,  if  they  thoaght  Ot,  wavid 
thea  call  wHnesses.  He  would  tell  tiie  bon. 
member  that  It- would  have  been  well  fbr  tbe 
men  whose  advocate  he  represented  Mmself  to 
ba^lt  would  have  been  well  fbr  the  peace  of 
tbe  coiintrjp    It  would  hav«  bae«  well  fbr  bite* 


PINAMCS  AMD  TilADB.i— 
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rU^  IMe  \mA  lbli«wed  Ae  Mme  ocMirie.    The 

WBMter  woaUi  D«t  tlnn  4iave  dtoe  what  he 

had  thb  evcoisK  fieniiitted  hiawelf  <e  ik>— 4ie 

wmUd  oat  hava  niMe  stataiaeiita-which  the  tuh- 

\^ct  did  not  jvatity ;  he  woald  not  bav«  used 

inlliMBBMtory  laafvage^  which  could  have  no 

other  efect  than  that  of  exciting  dUcontanl  in 

the  mad»4if  the  meo,  and  for  which  be  cauld 

not  ovea  five  the  hon.  g0QU  the  crrdH  of  orifi- 

DaUty,f«»rhe  found  the   very  eame  langnage, 

the  vefy  iame  aentencet,  the  verv  Mine  phraiet, 

ia  letter*  which  he  had  received  from  the  com- 

mitteco  of  theea  coadiinaUons  (load  cheering). 

The  hon.  hart  laid  he  withed  to  have  the  o|>em- 

ttoaa  of  the  oeinaon  law  restored.    Did  the 

hoo.  hart,  know  that  all  the  cemnlaiflt*  nuule 

before  the  eoainiitteek  had  be^n  fonnded  upon 

the  ii^oMk'O  of  that  ooounon  law?  and  that  the 

hoo.  aMNober  for  Aberdeen  had  hliaaelf  propoeed 

a  suaMnary  iMinisluacnt,  tnttead  of  that'  inflicted 

by  the  oooiaon  law }  that  he  bed  patted  by  the 

•rial  by  jory  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  a  mag Utiaie 

the  power  of  pvnishii^  such  oatniget  an  ml^ 

occnr  ?  As  his  only  ob^ct  waato  provide  a  re- 

ncdy  for  the  disorders  which  had  occurred,  he 

would  he  content  to  accept  the  hon.  bart»*s  pro- 

rosition,  to  repeal  all  the  laws  upon  this  sub* 

ject«aod  to  leave  thecaamon  law  In  its  former 

force  ;  hut  .he  could  tell  hiai«  that  one  conse- 

Jjue/ico  of  that  would  he,  that  the  boo.  member 
i»r  Aberdeen  would  make*  if  possible,  a  more 
ioflansmatofy  speech  than  ho  bad  done  this  even- 
ing (cheers). 

Mr.  Elite*  had  transmitted  to  his  oonstituents 
copies  of  the  hill,  and  they  infonned  him  that 
no  tocoaveaieoco  had  been  folt  in  their  neigh- 
boiu-hood  from  the  law  as  it  stood.  Still  he 
had  roason  to  believe  that  the  hill  before  the 
houstt  ought  to  puss,  as  a  precaution  against 
eviU  which  woold  in  aU  probability  nrbo  If  the 
law  were  left  in  its  present  state. 

Mr.  PmI  would  inform  the  hon.  hart.,  tha^  it 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  who,  upon- 
all  occasions  ia  the  committee,  was-  most  stro* 
nuous  in  objecting  to  the  common  law«  and  that 
it  was  upon  his  resolutions  that  the  prewnt  bill 
was  formed  and  foiinded.  He  woald  not  refer 
to  the  speeches  wbkh  the  hon.  gent  bad  been 
heard  to-make  in  that  lionse«  but  to  the  resolo* 
lioos  proposed  by  bUnseir.  The  8ih,  the  hon. 
member*s  fovoorite  resolution  was,  *'  That  the 
statute  laws  then  in  eiistence  ought  lo  be  re* 
pealed,  and  that  the  common  law,  which  made 
a  peat  oahle  meeting  of  ii^asters  or  workmen  an 
illegal  conspiracy,  ouabt  to  be  altered.*'  This 
was  exaclly  what  had  been  done  t  the  course 
here  pouted  out  bad  been  exactly  followed. 
But  the  Uth  resolution  went  still  further,  for  it 
said,  **  That  it  was  necessary,  in  repealing  tfie 
statute*  and  altering  the  conunon  law,  to  enact 
in  their  stead  such  a  law  as  should,  by  an  efi- 
cientaod  summary  prpreos  (hear,  hear),  pro- 
vide against  all  threats,  iutinUation,  and  acts 
of  vi<4roce  which  should  be  In  any  case  resort* 
ed  to,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 

C^rfact  freedom  of  each  party  to  employ  their 
hour  or  capital  in  such  way  us  they  might 
choose."  He  wished,  that  before  any  member 
gave  his  vote  on  this  occasion,  he  would  sead 
the  evidence  req>ecting  what  had  taken  place, 
and  than  say  whether  this  perfect  freedom  was 
eqjoyod.  In  that  evidence  was  conlalned  the 
name  of  oveiy  individual  who  had  been  aasaolt* 
ed,  with  the  particulars  of  the  several  •utrages. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  these  dumrders  had 
been  the  icMltof  the  hon.  gent«'iresol«tioiifl| 


hot  ftht  tey  had  taken  place  was  a  suflhfl^nt 
reason  for  the  house  providing  a  protection 
against  a  tyranny  which  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  For  this  reasea  hb 
trusted  the  bill  would  pass ;  for  be  was  sure 
that  no  man  could  bo  responslhle  for  the  tran« 
^uiJlity  of  the  country,  if  the  session  were  al- 
lowed'to  close  without  some  enhctmeat  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  T.  WHtom  expressed  his  scntSments  in  fo- 
tour  of  the  bill,  because  it  tended  to  protect  tim 
workmen  agahut  dieir  wortt  enemies— them- 
selves. It  was  unj  usi,that  manufacturerawbd  had 
entered  into  contracts  for  the  supply  of  goods, 
should  ho  obliged  to  forfeit  the  penalty  attached 
to  non.performance,  or  else  to  grant  wages  dii- 
proportioned  to  their  profits,  out  of  whirh  the 
workmen  in  employ  under  these  cirtuntttuiceoy 
accuBulatod  funds  to  support  others .  who  had 
abandoned  their  employers,  because  the  latter 
could  not.  In  justice  to  themselves*  cotoply 
with  their  demands. 

Mr.  C.  Ortrnt  said,  that<tbe  clause  providing 
summary  prucesi,  now  so  much  opposed,  waa 
supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  in 
his  bill  of  last  year,  and  was  in  perfect  aocord- 
aoce  with  the  resolutions  of  the  former  commit- 
tee. But  he  thought  the  house  would  do  bettor 
to  attend  to  the  bill  itself,  than  indulge  in  mu» 
tual  recriminations.  He  then  took  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  combinations, 
and  alluded  particularly  to  the  conduct  of  the 
workmen  In  1814,  when  400  master  manufoctn- 
rors  were  obliged  to  write  to  their  correspond- 
ents, reqtiesting  time  under  existing  circunb- 
stances  for  the  completion  of  their  orders. 

Mn  Dsamant  It  was  said,  that  oppression 
had  been  inflicted  by  workmen  upon  their  fol«^ 
low  workmen,  who  would  not  come  into  their 
way  of  thinking,  and  it  was  then  argued  that 
the  existing  law  was  necessary  to  put  down  this 
abuse.  Tlds  he  denied.  If  bludgeons  and 
vitriol  had  been  used  in  the  manner  stated,  tho 
law  already  marked  such  conduct  as  Illegal, 
and  provided  for  its  punishment.  It  was  said, 
that  they  ought  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
themselves;  but  he  would  also  protect  roasters 
from  the  delusion  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  measurrs  manifestly  in  their  fovour,  and 
which,  he  believ^,  frequently  led  them  to  act 
with  harabness.  He  would  not  use  irritating 
language — it  was  not  desirable  to  use  it  (hear^ 
— but  he  was  quite  convinced  that  those  who 
objected  to  parts  of  this  measure,  wen  only 
anxious  that  no  unfair  advantage  should  be 
given  to  either  side.  If  the  bill  were  recom- 
mitted, and  all  those  parts  which  interfered  with 
the  common  law  struck  out,  It  would  be  ade- 
quate to  every  purpose  of  justice^ 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table.  On 
the  o)otion  •*  that  it  be  printed,'* 

Mr.  iftfMoaje  said,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee;  buthe  had  been  informed,  that  when 
individuals  came  forward  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment relative  to  certain  outrages,  which  had 
keen  so  much  exaggerated,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Had  any  of  them  been  heard  ? 
(Mr.  Hume,  **  Not  one.**)  It  was  most  unjust 
to  leglslute  against  a  whole  body  of  individuals, 
who  had  not  been  fuiriy  hoard  (hear).  Com- 
plaints had  boon  made  of  violent  language,  but 
no  violent  language  could  'do  miscbief  in 
xthis  country,  except  where  individuals  felt  that 
their  wrongs  justified  It  All  the  workmen 
wanted  wna  to  be  folriy  heard;  and  if  they 
were  not,  t^  violence  was  likely  to  ensue. 
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wUcb  bad  bMn  lo  fireqoMUy  depncatod  in  tbe 
cojnne  of  Uiis  diieowiofu 

Mr.  Huwu  laid,  at  very  serion§  chargeB  iwd 
been  made  againit  bia,  be  feit  bimself  called 
apoo  to  five  racb  an  aoBvrer  witb  retpect  to 
tbem  at  the  circanutaDces  warranted.  It  was 
alleged,  tbat  bie  tone  and  maaner  had  been  in- 
flamniatory.  He  denied  tbe  charge.  He  had 
itated  nothing  but  the  troth.  He  was  prepared 
to  prove  all  that  he  bad  advanced.  He  had 
thrown  no  personal  reflection  on  any  man.  It 
was  a  coorse  of  proceeding  he  had  always 
avoided  (bear),  becaose  no  good  could  be  ex- 
pected firom  it.  Gentlemen  said,  '*  Let  the 
masters  and  the  men  be  protected,  and  let  tbe 
men  be  protected  against  each  other.*'  He 
would  say  the  sasse  thing:  but  this  ol^ect 
would  not  be  effected  by  the  present  bill.  In 
every  instance  tbe  masters  were  protected,  and 
in  every  instance  the  interests  of  the  men  were 
neglected.  It  was  asserted  by  gentlemen  op- 
positOv  that  every  outrage  which  bad  occurred, 
was  caused  by  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  combination 
laws  and  the  enactment  of  tbe  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion. They  were  told  that  tbe  common  law 
was  abrogated  by  tbat  bill.  Now  tbe  country 
was  suffering  under  a  delusion  on  tbat  point, 
and  no  person  bad  doue  more  to  create  tbat  de- 
lusion than  tbe  rt.  boo.  Secretary  for  tbe  Home 
Department,  and  the  rt  bon.  President  of  tbe 
Board  of  Trade.  The  common  law  was  still  in 
force.  It  was  only  inoperative  with  reference 
to  peaceable  meetings  of  a  few  workmen,  who 
might  atseinble  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages; 
but  it  was  perfectly  in  force  where  threats,  in- 
timidation, or  violence  occurred.  Tbe  great  ob- 
ject in  view, appeared  to  be  to  prevent  tbe  work- 
men from  eiercising  any  judgment  in  matters  of 
wages  f  than  which  a  more  absurd  or  preposter- 
ous doctrine  could  not  be  advanced.  By  a  sum- 
mary process*  tbe  roaster  was  now  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  workman  for  three 
months'  to  the  tread-mill — a  provision  to  which 
he  could  never  consent,  unless  tiie  workmen 
enjoyed  an  eoual  protection.  He  denied  the 
necessity  of  this  additional  legislation.  The 
country  was  peaceable,  and  did  not  require  it. 
But  it  was  said  with  much  appearance  of  sym- 
pathy and  candour,  **  that  we  must  protect  tbe 
men  against  one  another."  ^hat  foundation 
had  the  rt.  bon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  introducing  any  such  provision  ?  One  soli- 
tary instance  nad  been  adduced — one  solitary 
petition  had  been  presented,  by  certain  saw- 
yers*, complaining  of  the  treatment  they  had 
received  from  the  Thamei  Union ;  but  when 
two  individuals  came  forward,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  sawyers  of  the  Union,  prayed  that  they 
might  be  heard,  as  no  such  thing  as  that  com- 
plained of  had  occurred,  they  were  told  to  go 
and  procure  a  counter  petition.  After  a  sys- 
tem which  bad  so  long  continued  had  been 
swept  away,  of  course  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  some  little  re-action  would  take  place  : 
but,  surely,  instead  of  adopting  new  measures, 
ibe^  ought  to  take  time  to  see  bow  the  nevf 
system  would  ultimately  work.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  could  they  correct  its  Imperfections. 
More  facilities  bad  been  afforded  far  restrain- 
ing combinations  in  the  last  year,  than  in  tbe 
ten  preceding  years.  (Mr.  Peel — That  was 
the  consequence  of  the  summary  process.) — 

Tbat   summary  process  was  introduced   last 

• , — , ^^ 

*  There  was  also  one  from  certain  caulkers, 
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year,  to  meet  tbe  then  state  of  tbe  ecMsatrf. 
(bear).  If  they  would  leave  tbe  wnaaamrj  pro- 
cess  as  it  stood  last  year,  tbe  workasen  wouU 
be  content  to  take  it.  But  many  alleratioM 
had  been  made,  which  completely  changed  tho 
nature  of  the  law.  He  proposed  to  shew>  that 
combinations  were  greater,  and  their  orcaotsa- 
tion  more  complete,  before  bis  bill  was  forovght 
in,  than  they  had  been  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  Impntalioos 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it  by  tbe  rt.  bon.  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Peel  on  tbe  present  occasion  did  not  ask 
tbe  house  to  strengthen  tbe  bands  of  Government 
(cheers)  f  neither  did  be  care  for  tbe  maaters  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  set  of  men  (cbeers)  i 
but  he  wanted  the  bouse  to  pass  some  act  wbich 
should  effectuallv  resist  tbe  lawlem  efforts  and 
proceedings  of  those  who  bad  associated  fsr 
most  uiyustiilable  purposes — which  should  pro- 
tect tbe  poor  and  defencelem,  but  industrious 
man,  from  becoming  the  victim  of  combfaaations 
which  sought  by  every  species  of  vexation  to 
prevent  him  from  availing  himself  of  tbat  em- 
ployment which  they  themselves  declined.  The 
boose  was  not  called  upon  to  make  provissions 
of  that  kind  without  proof  of  tbe  oeceasiK 
for  their  enactment.    Mr.  Archibald  €ampbeU 
himself,  the  bon.  gent. 's- chosen  witness,  from 
whose  testimony  be  had  that  evening  read  so 
largely— -Mr.  Campbell  expressly  declared,  that 
the  only  remedy  Ihb  could  suggest  for  the  prac- 
tices that  bad  prevailod  in  his  part  of  tbe 
country,   of   wounding  and   disfiguring,  and 
destroying  clothes  and  property  by  means  of 
throwing  oil  of  vitriol  ovei  them,  would  be  tho 
enactment  of  some   sueh  measure   as  Uird 
EUenborougb^i  act  (hear,  hear).     In  the  city 
of  Dublin,  it  would  appear  by  tbe  same  evidence, 
that  in  one  division  of  tbe  police-oflice,  there  had 
been  16  cases  of  such  mutilation  of  person  or 
destruction  of  property,  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  BU>nths.    The  next  passage  imported,  that 
in  the  same  department,  and  in  the  same  space 
of  time  before  that  act  of  the  bon.  gent's  was 
passed,  there  had  been  only  three  such  cases, 
the  other  sixteen  having  occurred  since.  Again 
ho  implored  the  house  before  they  separated, 
and    bon.   gent,    returned    to    their   homes, 
to  give  tbat  protection  to  the  defeDcelem  and 
industrious  poor  whic|i  this  bill  was  calculated 
to  afford  them  i  and  which  protection  they  de- 
served at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  in  return 
for  their  loyalty  .and  peaceable  conduct  (bear, 
bear"). 

The  Mtomey^Omentl  confessed,  that  tbe 
course  which  had  been  that  evening  taken  by 
the  bon.  member  for  Aiberdeen  on  this  qaesiioo, 
filled  him  witb  surprise  i  because  allor  this 
bill  was  printed  be  happened  to  have  some  c«a» 
munication  with  the  bon.  gent,  on  tbe  snbjoct. 
Tbe  bon.  gent  told  him  on  that  occasioa,  tbetbn 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  bot  that 
there  were  some  faults  in  it  that  be  coaM  widh 
to  have  amended.  And  be  had  now  in  his 
pocket  a  copy  of  the  biH  as  cenrected  by  the 
hon.  gent,  himself  (cheers  from  the  Treasury 
bench).  The  first  of  the  alterations  suggested 
was  that  informations  should  be  on  oath  i  and 
that  clause  now  stood  amended  accordingly.  The 
other  regarded  tbe  clause  relative  to>  the  ab- 
sconding of  witnesses  I  which  clauie,  he  admit- 
ted, was  still  retained  in  the  bill  in  its  origiaat 
state.  Tbe  only  other  olgections,  however, 
that  was  then  urged  by  the  hon.  gent  waaasta*- 
tbf  word  **  solely,"  in  relation  to  the  objecte 
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•f  thMft  neetbist  t  and  he  remembered  that  the 
¥oa  gettt.  asked  htm— what  if  itdmuld  tarn  out 
that  todi  neetingt  aiiieiiibled  not  ^*  Milel v"  for 
the  pirpoie  meaot  to  be  adverted  to  }  Tfaete 
were  all  the  alterations  recomnended  at  that 
time  by  the  hon.  gent*,  who  did  not  intend  then, 
as  be  nnderstood  bim,  to  oppose  this  bill 
(hear). 

Mr.  T.  JViUoH  tboofbt  it  right  to  correct  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen. He  had  stated  that  the  thirty-three  work* 
men,  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the  petition 
praying  for  protection,  had  disclaimed  ail 
knowledge  of  that  petition.  Now  he  had  the 
autboritj  of  Mr.  Beale,  a  gent,  wlio  witnessed 
what  toolL  place,  for  stating,  that  althongh  three 
of  tlie  men  expressed  tlieir  dissent  from  tlmt 
peiitioQ,  all  the  others  were  called  together  in 
presence  of  their  master,  and  bating  been 
asked  whether  they  heard  the  petition,  and 
were  acquainted  with  its  contents,  one  and  all 
signed  it,  and  declared  that  they  suiTered  great 
inconvenience,  and  did  pray  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  the  petition  of  the  parties 
in  question  was  on  the  table  of  the  house 
(bear,  hear).  They  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 
prove  their  allegations,  which  were  to  the  effect 
thai  lie  bad  stated.  Now,  nnder  these  clrcum- 
staacea,  he  most  leave  it  to  the  house  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  statements  was  the  correct  one. 

M n  WmUaee  then  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  receiving  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hum4  was  decidedly  opposed  to  bringing 
np  this  report  In  regard  to  What  had  been 
stated  by  the  Attorney-General,  he  had  pro- 
posed, undoubtedly,  that  every  offence  not 
punishable  under  his  own  bill,  but  which  it  ap- 
peared expedient  to  punish,  should  be  inserted  $ 
and  he  would  support  such  insertion.  But  he 
would  not  support  the  creation  of  an  indefinite 
power  to  punish  individuals,  for  olTences  not 
specifically  defined.  With  regard  to  the  present 
bill,  there  was  but  one  solitary  explanation  to 
which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  acceded.  It 
was  represented  to  him,  that  whereas  under  the 
fonner  bill,  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to 
obtain  a  conviction,  and  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  were  experienced  in  most  in- 
stances in  obtaining  two  witnesses;  it  was  now 
suggested  that  one  witness  should  be  substituted ; 
and  to  that  be  felt  no  objection.  Upon  the 
whole,  opposed  as  he  was  to  this  bill,  and 
despairing,  after  the  manner  in  which  his  obser- 
vations bad  been  met,  of  inducing  gents,  on  the 
other  side  to  take  what  he  considered  a  proper 
view  •f  the  subject,  his  only  course  was  that 
which  be  should  now  adopt— of  moving  that  the 
honie  be  counted. 

On  the  bouse  being  counted,  and  44  members 
being  found  present,  the  house  proceeded. 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  in  hb  opposition,  ob- 
serving that  toe  numerous  petitions  that  had 
been  presented  against  the  combination  laws 
tfnce  the  appointment  of  the  committee  ought 
to  have  been  duly  examined.  As  It  was,  the 
l^iiiioners  might  as  well  have  kept  their  pelf- 
tioas  to  themselves.  There  had  been  97  petitions 
presented  to  the  bouse.  Into  those  petitions — 
mto  all  of  them— it  was  the  doty  of  the  house 
to  have  entered.  As  the  committee  had  refused 
to  examine  them,  he  had  at  one  time  intended 
10  have  read  them  all  to  the  bouse  (a  laugh). 
A  bill  of  such  importance,  affecting  so  many 
thonaatids  of  persons,  ought  not  to  have  been 
introduced  except  after  the  most  mbiuto  ex- 


aminatioo.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  taken  a  partial  and 
unmir  view  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  between 
the  masters  and  the  men  |  and  had  not  acted 
towards  the  persons  interested  with  the  justice 
which  was  usually  exhibited  in  a  common  turn- 
pike road  bill.  He  then  read  a  petition  from 
certain  journeymen  of- Leicester,  asserting  their 
right  to  obtain  what  they  coobidered  a  remune- 
rating price  for  their  labour.  He  agreed  with 
the  petitioners  in  the  view  which  they  took  of 
the  subject,  although  he  had  heard  it  said  that 
low  wages  were  a  good  thing.  That  be  denied. 
Low  wages  tended  to  degrade  the  labourer. 
It  was  i&  high  wages  which  the  English  mrtlsaa 
received,  compared  with  those  received  by  the 
Irish,  which  made  the  former  so  superior.  He 
again  protested  against  the  power  given  to 
magistrates  to  puni»h  men  for  what  was  called 
molesting  their  fellow-workmen.  Any  act,  how- 
ever innocent,  might  be  considered  molestation. 
The  house,  perlups,  might  consider  that  be  was 
molesting  them  at  that  moment  (a  laugh,  and 
cries  of  hear).  That  cheer  convinced  him 
that  his  objection  to  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
proper  $  for  an  act  of  right  and  propriety  on  the  • 
part  of  a  workman  might  be  construed  to  be 
molestation  just  as  It  was  in  the  present  instance 
with  respect  to  him ;  for  he  unquestionably  was 
performinga  just  action  in  opposing  sin  unjust 
measure.  The  hon.  gent,  sat  down  by  declaring 
his  intention  to  resist  the  bill  with  his  utmost 
endeavours  through  everv  stagb. 

The  house  then  divided.— For  receivfaig  the 
report,  56  —Against  It,  8 — Majority,  54w 

Sir  R.  WQtoH  strongly  reprobated  the  use  of 
the  indefinite  terms  *•*'  molestation  or  obstrnc* 
tion." 

Mr.  Pttl  said,  that  those  words  were  accus« 
tomed  to  be  used  In  acts  of  Parliament  firom 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  Courts  of  justice  had 
long  been  familiar  with  its  application,  and  ac- 
customed to  act  upon  it  %  and  no  other  term 
would  serve  to  prevent  those  practices  which  It 
was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  put  down. 

Mr.  Calcraft  defended  the  words,  without 
which  he  thought  the  bill  would  be  a  dead 
letter. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortlty  expremed  the  same 
opinipn. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr,  JSMAoiua, 

The  Attomey-Gmeral  consented  to  inthiduce 
two  words  into  one  of  the  ciauset,  which  would 
make  the  bill  apply  to  combinations  of  nmster* 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  to  com- 
binations of  the  men  to  raise  it 

Mr.  Hume  repeated  his  objection  to  the  clanse 
containing  the  terms  **  molestation  and  obstme- 
tion,*'  than  which  he  declared  that  nothing  could 
be  more  vague  and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Dem/um  followed  on  the  sasse  side.  The 
words  **  molest  or  in  any  way  obstruct*'  were 
not  found  in  any  statutes,  except  those  relating 
to  the  revenue.  On  a  misdemeanor  so  raguely 
defined,  no  court  could  ever  pass  sentence. 
'  The  Jttomejf-Oenerul  contended  that  the  words 
complained  of  as  vague  and  indefinite  were 
sufficiently  precise  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion. They  were  found  in  more  than  twenty 
acU  of  Parliament,  on  which  the  Judges  were 
acting  every  day.  8uch  a  clause  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conduct  of  the  journeymen 
shoemakers  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present 
moment.  They  surrounded  the  shops  of  their 
masters,  and  when  any  workman  left  it  who  did 
nut  belong  to  their  confederation,  they  did  not 
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tall  •rtitfeatoshbi^lbrtfaey  knew  A«1  tob« 
oiMitrary  to  law»  but  tbey  followed  mod  iotsKed 
Mm  by  every  meant  in  their  power.  Such  nceaei 
if  not  checked,  mast  eTidentty  lead  to  blood, 
ihod,  and  therefore  he  maiotained  that  tlM 
preaent  cianae  waa  not  ealy  expedient,  b«t 
necetsary. 

The  amendaient  was  thea  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 


TutrHiDAY,  JoiTB  90.  —  On  the  question 
for  the  third  reading^,  the  ^ttora«y-(7«ieral 
said,  he  had  to  propose  two  verbal  alterationa 
f>f  soBse  importance.  The  first  regarded  the 
limitation  or  time  within  which,  as  to  the  snm* 
Mary  claoaa  now  in  the  bill,  prosecutions  conid 
ht  institnted.  He  proposed  six  months  as  the 
period.  Then  as  to  the  clause  which  enacted, 
that  if  witnesses  did  not,  or  would  not  appear, 
they  should  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  prison  until 
they  should  answer  the  questions  put  to  them. 
This,  however,  as  the  principals,  in  offences 
under  this  bill,  could  only  be  imprisoaed  for 
three  months,  would  be  rather  harsh ;  he  had, 
therefore,  in  respeet  of  them,  introduced  the 
limitation  of  three  calendar  nsonths.  There 
waa  also  a  third  alteration  with  regard  to  ap- 
peals. He  had  thought  it  necessary,  in  pur- 
suance-of  the  general  practice  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  to  suggest  another  clause,  to  provide  that 
convictions  should  be  engrossed  on  parclimeot, 
and  certified  at  the  next  quarter  sessions  t  and 
after  that,  the  party  entering  an  appeal  siNHild 
bind  himself  in  the  penalty  of  101.,  and  two 
sureties  In  101.  each,  to  appear  at  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions ;  for  in  case  of  failure  in  his 
appeal.  It  was  but  reasonable  that  the  appel- 
lant should  pay  the  coats  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Mr.  Dmmaa  thought  it  would  be  eitreaiely 
hard  to  compel  a  poor  man  to  give  security  of 
this  kind  against  the  event  of  his  failure ;  and 
yet.  In  case  of  his  success,  to  leave  him  saddled 
with  flie  expenses  of  obtaining^  justice  by  such 
appeal. 

The  Jtttommf'Omteral  consented  to  modify 
his  claase  so  as  to  give  costs  to  the  appellant 
in  the  case  of  bis  succeeding  in  his  appeal. 

'Mr.  Hmne  said,  his  objections  to  this  bill 
had  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  alterations 
introduced    by  >  the    Attorney-Cieneral  (bear, 
liear)  t  but  be  still  objected  to  the  words  **  mo- 
lesting' and  obstructing,*'  and  to  permitting 
■sasters,  who    were    magistrates,    to    decide 
canaes  in  other  trades.    For  instance,  a  ma- 
gistrate master-hatter  might  be  called  on  to 
decida  in>a  case  where  a  master-sboevMiker  was 
concerned^    Could  the  journeyman-shoemaker, 
insneh  a-eaas*— -eould  tfie  House— imagine  that 
Impartial  justice  couid^be  done? 
•  <M  the  muAloo  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
Mv.  Bume  laid,  that  he  wished  to  nuke  a  few 
rvnmrks  before  tlie  last  question  was  decided. 
Noman,  highoaiDw,  ought  to  be  coerced  by  com- 
binaiion ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  recent  disturbances  had  arisen  from  a  want 
of  conciliation  between  the  parties,  often,  he 
was  sorrv  to  say,  beginning  with  the  roasters, 
and  attnbutable,  perhaps,  to  long  habit,  from 
the  existence  of  previous  laws.    These  laws  it 
waa  intended  now  to  remove  (whether  tbey 
would  be  removed,  in  fact,  was  a  matter  of 
(iMibt),  and  he  hoped  that  nobody  would  have 
occasion  again  to  come  to  the  house  to  propose 
atay  alteration,  unless  it  were  to  get  rid  of  the 
rtniaining  part  of  the  system,  which  pressed 


nnfoirly  en  the  operative  cBmaui.  Be  toped 
that,  en  the  part  of  mlnissera,  there  wonid  exist 
a  determinatloo  to  listen  as  well  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  men  as  of  the  masters,  and  that 
they  woald  not  hastily  come  to  a  condasioo 
unfavourable  to  ttiosewho  had  hitherto  been 
uiyuBtly  oppressed.    He  had  been  anxious  to 

erotect  them  as  far  as  lay  within  Us  power. 
[e  had  done  as  macb  as  he  coufd  to  obtain  free 
labour  for  the  men,  and  if  lie  had  a  roqaest  to 
make  to  them.  It  would  be,  that  tbey  would 
avoid  interforing  with  regard  to  wages,  by 
threats,  or  even  molestation.  He  trusted  that 
all  magistrates  who  were  called  upon  to  ait  in 
jadgment  upon  cases  arising  out  of  this  law, 
would  act  Impartially  between  Ae  accuser  and 
the  accused,  and  give  the  most  fevonrable  in- 
terpretation to  a  word  so  dubious  in  Its  Import. 
It  was,  most  unquestionably,  the  Interest  of 
the  o|>eFative  claases  to  submit,  and  if  they  did 
submit  and  were  oppressed,  they  would  be  cer- 
tain Id  receive  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Mr,Peei :  UnwHliag  as  he  waa  to  prolong  this 
discussion,  he  must  repel  the  intinuatioB  that 
there  had  been  aay  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  bear  hard  upon  the  working 
classes,  or  that  there  had  been  the  least  desire 
to  favour  the  masters.  If  the  ben.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  continued  to  expresa  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  formerly  entertained  on 
this  subiect,  he  wo^ld  most  cordially  have  eoa- 
curred  to  them.  In  a  letter  dated  the  80th  of 
March,  1825,  addressed  by  the  hon  member  to 
a  shipwright  of  Dundee,  named  Allen,  he  found 
the  following  expressions:—**  If  the  jouniey- 
men  do  not  act  whh  nmre  moderation  and  pru- 
dence than  they  have  hitherto  displayed,  the 
legislature  will  be  compelled  to  retrace  Its 
steps,  and  to  reprem  the  demands  wUch  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  too 
often  accompanied  with  violence.**  The  legis- 
lature did  not,  however,  mean  to  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  member  had  threatened.  It  did  not 
mean  to  retrace  its  steps,  nor  to  re-enact  the 
combination  lavrs ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  mea- 
sures provided  by  this  bill  would  induce  the 
journeymen  to  return  to  a  peaceable  de- 
meanour. 
The  bill  was  then  passed* 

LORDS,  MoiroAT,  Jolt  4.— The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  com- 
mitting the  bin  In  thh  bouse. 

The  Marquis  of  Lam$domn  had  several  petl« 
tions  to  present  against  the  bill.  He  expressed 
his  regret  that  tile  house  should  be  called  upon, 
within  twd  days  of  the  prorogation  of  Phrlia- 
roent,  to  pass  a  bill  which  was  of  so  important 
a  nature,  that  it  ought  to  have  engaged  the  at- 
tentiott  of  their  lordships  for  a  consideralile 
time.     In  addition  to  this  precipitotion,  their 
lordships  were  not  amured  that  the  inforBDatlon 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  decision 
was  on  the  table  of  the  house.     Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  with  great  relactance 
that  he  rave  his  assent  to  this  measure.    Vet, 
as  upon  Oie  whole  he  thought  the  measure  ne- 
cessary, he  should  not  oppose  it    The  peti- 
tions  be  had  to  present  prayed  that  counsel 
might  be  heard  against  the  bill,  and  if  there 
were  time.  It  would  be  their  lordships*  doty  to 
accede  to  this  prayer  $  for  tbey  ought  to  i^lve 
their  assent  to  no  law,  however  necessary  it 
might  appear  to  them  to  be.  If  any  considerable 
body  ofpersons  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  it,  without  first  hearing  what  such  persons 
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te4  lb  aay  against  it.  At  another  period  of 
tke  iMsion  he  would  have  thought  it  his  duty 
4o  mpport  the  prayer  of  the  petitioneri,  and  to 
noTe  that  their  counnel  be  heard.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  he  could  only  move  that 
the  petitions  do  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Barl  of  Liverpool  thoo^t  there  was 
snficiant  time  for  any  discossion  of  thb  bill 
wlach  could  be  necessary.  The  measare  arose 
alBMSt  entlrefy  out  of  the  bill  of  last  session. 
Soon  after  it  passed,  disturbances  and  acts  of 
▼iolen^  toolc  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
eonntry;  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
some  act  on  the  subject  before  the  session 
closed.  If  there  were  any  Refects  in  the  mca- 
aiire,  tiie  allowing^  them  to  pass  could  not  be 
conpared  with  the  mischief  which  would  follow 
if  the  law  were  left  in  its  present  state.  This 
bill  not  only  prevented  the  combination  of 
workmen  against  masters,  and  of  masters 
against  workmen,  bnt  prevented  the  combina- 
tion of  workmen  against  workmen.  This  was 
a  prelection  which  the  honest  and  good  work- 
man had  a  right  to  expect.  The  present  bill 
repealed  the  act  of  last  session,  but  in  doing  so 
it  also  repealed  all  the  old  restrictive  statutes 
which  were  repealed  by  that  act,  while  it  re- 
stored the  common  law  to  its  former  state. 

The  Marquis  of  LoMdoitn  wished  his  opinion 
to  90  forth,  that  some  measure  of  this  kind  was 
necessary,  and  more  particularly  that  it  was 
■eeessary  to  protect  the  workmen  against  them- 
neWes.  He  wished  every  facility  to  be  given 
botii  to  masters  and  workmen  to  consult  about 
the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
■o  Bsanufactnre  could  be  carried  on  if  any  per- 
sons could  dictate  to  masters  who  should  be 
employed,  and  prevent  men  from  e^Kercising 
their  right  of  labouring  on  wbatever  terms  they 
B^bt  please. 

The  Earl  of  Rostl^  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  workmen  from  the  effect  of 
combinations  among  themselves;  but  as  the  bill 
gaTe\liem  the  power  of  consulting  about  their 
wages,  bethought  it  would  be  proper  also  to  give 
tbem  the  power  of  consulting  respecting  such 
regulations  in  their  respective  trades  as  might 
affect  their  interests.  There  were  In  many 
trades  regulations  which  affected  the  rate  of 
wages  in  reality,  although  they  might  not  appear 
Co  do  so.  He  fchould  presently  propose  a  clause 
Ml  the  subject 

The  Earl  of  Daml^  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  His  Majesty's 
Prime  Minbter  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
OQ  the  subject  of  a  bill  which  had  jiassed  in  the 
ciNirse  of  last  s^^ssion,  and  that  bill  so  impor- 
tant a  one. 

The  Marquis  of  LoMidomn  thought  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  bill  too  severe.  He  would 
nove  to  leave  out  the  words  **  hard  labour,** 
and  be  would  consent,  instead,  to  insert  *'  six 
months"  instead  of  **  three^  before  the  word 
Imprisonment. 

The  Earl  of  Xfverpoolthought  the  punishment 
prescribed  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  offence : 
besides,  another  clause  in  the  act  gave  a  party 
sentenced  to  that  punishment  by  a  magistrate, 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  witb 
inlennediate  suspension  of  the  punishmeiit. 

Lord  LamdowiCt  amendment  Was  negatived. 

Tbe  Earl  of  RoMlyn  wished  to  have  the  clause 
for  allowing  journeymen  td  meet  for  certain 
purposes,  extended  and  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  words,  widch  he  propoied  for 


that  purj^ose,  in  accordance  with  his  pseviouf 
observations. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  clause  as  it 
stood  would  bear  the  very  interpretation  which 
the  noble  earl  desired  ;  and  if  it  vrere  brought 
before  him,  sitting  as  a  j  udge,  against  any  party 
applying  for  his  habeas  corpus^  in  a  more  op- 
pressive sense,  he  would  discharge  the  prisoner. 

The  bill  passed  tbe  committee  without  amend- 
ment. The  standing  order  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bill  was  rea^  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Cotton  MUU. 

COMMONS,  Monday,  Mat  16.— Mr.  Boh 
house  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  fur 
regulating  the  working  hours  of  children  em- 
ployed in  cotton  manufactures. 

Mr.  Hornby  objected  to  tbe  bill  on  account  of 
its  interference  in  the  apportionment  of  labour. 
which  he  thought  was  contrary  to  the  best 
principles  of  political  economy.  It  was  pro- 
posed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  children's  hours 
of  working  by  one-twelfth.  At  present  they 
laboured  in  the  mills  twelve  hours  on  each  of 
the  six  days  of  the  working  week ;  and  this  bill 
went  to  reduce  the  twelve  to  eleven  hours. 
Bnt  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  reduced 
the  labour  of  the  children,  they  must  reduce 
that  of  adults  too  ;  so  iotimatcly  were  tbeir  la- 
bours connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  each 
other.  The  consequence  of  this  reduition  of 
the  honrs  of  labour  would  be  a  diininution  in  the 
value  of  the  total  production  of  tlie  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  two  millions  and  a  half  per  annum 
(hear).  He  should  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Mr.  Hohhouse  observed,  that,  in  1819,  Sir  R. 
Peel  bad  introduced  a  bill,  to  which  he  now 
only  wished  to  add  a  clause  to  compel  the  at.- 
tendance  of  parties  before  magistrates.    Tha 
member  for  Preston  had  told  them,  that  there 
wonldbe  adiminiition  i^the  bill  now  before  tbem 
were  to  pass,  of  two  miiiions  and  a  half  in  the 
annual  production;  but  would  they  allow  any 
considerations  of  this  kind  to  interfere  with  a 
question  that  involved  tbe  health,  and  (he  com- 
forts, and  the  happiness  of  so  many  children  ? 
(hear).     Those  benevolent  masters  who,  with  a 
feeling  superior  to  considerations  of  their  pecu- 
liar interest,  had  petitioned  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  the  object  contemplated  by  this  bill, 
had  candidly  stated,  that  the  increase  of  machi- 
nery furnished  increased  temptation  to  employ 
children  over  hours.    The  children   in  these 
mills,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed  by 
the  member  for  Preston,  and  a  few  others,  were 
now  worked  twelve  hours  and  a  half  In  the 
day ;  and  for  tliree  or  four  days  in  the  week 
were  not  allowed  to  leave   the  mills  to  take 
their  meals,  which  they  were  obliged  to  take  off 
the  floor  of  their  mills.    Their  skins  were  like 
parchment,  and  they  scarcely  looked  like  hu- 
man beings.     With  regard  to  the  medical  evi- 
dence that  had  been  niroished  before  a  com- 
mittee,   and  on  which    some    gentlemen    had 
relied  as  proving  that  72  hours*  labour  durioj; 
the  week,  or  if  hours  per  day,  was  not  tov 
much  for  a  child ;  what  weight  could  the  house 
attach  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  of  whom, 
one  being  asked  whether  he  thought  a  child 
could  keep  standing,  without  prejudice  to  her 
health,  on  her  legs,  for  88  hours  succ^ssitely, 
had  answered   *'  That  may  be  a  matter  o» 
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.  doubt  1**  (bear^i  hoary  and  a  laagh)  :  and  of 
whom,  another  beini^  asked  whether  the  bein; 
pent  up  in  a  temperatare  of  80  degrees,  and  in- 
haling  the  flough  or  flew  of  the  cotton,  would 
not  profe  iiynrious  to  the  iungt  and  the  health 
.  of  children,  replied,  **  that  they  might  expec- 
torate it."  As  to  the  interference  complained 
of,  there  were  varioui  nets  of  Parliament  in 
which  a  similar  principle  was  recognized. 
"There  were  acts,  for  example,  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labour  of  shipwrights*  apprentices  in 
Dublin ;  and  yet  Irish  children,  he  believed, 
were  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  Manchester. 
As  for  the  losses  of  the  cotton,  or  any  other 
trade,  in  a  case  like  this,  be  would  rather  give 
.  tip  tlie  trade  itself,  than  continue  a  system  so 
injurious. 

Mr.  Peel  could  neither  support  the  original 
motion  nor  the  amendment.  He  thought  that 
if  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  bill  were  put  into  full 
operation  the  object  of  the  hon.  gent,  would  be 
attained. 

Mr.  W.  Smii^  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
Ynrnisli  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  act 
■which  had  been  just  alluded  to  had  been  most 
»aham(ifully  evaded. 

Mr.  G.  Phitipt  said*  that  the  whole  course  of 
'his  experience  induced  him  to  believe  that  this 
•bill  would  4n  no  degree  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labourers.  He  contended,  too,  that  those 
^ba  were  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
'cottoa^ctories  were  best  able  to  jodge  of 
what  ^agulations  were  fit  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  them  «  he  was  satisfied  that  the  con- 
diffon  of  the  people  working  in  the  factories 
^s  much  better  than  that  of  persons  who 
irorked  out  o(  them.  He  had  beard  only  this 
moHiiag  that  the  weavers  did  not  receive  more 
flian  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  persons 
in  fii4:toriet,  and  the  latter  were  besides  pro- 
vided  with  more  convenient  and  wholesnme 
places  to  wol^k  in.  It  would  be  well  to  limit 
the  iMurs  of  Children's  working,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible t  but  that  was  not  possible  witboitt  limit- 
lag  the  labouf  of  adults  $  and  the  only  efl'ect  of 
the  ih|f  aanres  now  attempted  would  be  to  de- 
driver  tba  children  of  work  altogether.  He 
^•ras  latisfied  that  no  such  numl^r  of  hours 
«s  liad  been  asserted  were  ever  used  fur  the 
emp^yn^nt  of  children.  The  evasions  of  the 
<af  ts  wtiib .  had  already  taken  place  had  hap- 
pened, it  was  true,  in  the  least  respectable 
mills,  where  the  owners  were  wholly  regardless 
of  public  opinion.  The  provisions  of  Sir  R. 
Paal*s  act  had  been  evaded  in  many  respects  i 
and  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  workmen 
to  ruin  many  individuals  by  enforcing  the  pe- 
nalties for  children  working  beyoqd  the  hours 
limited  by  that  act  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
auppase  that  the  labourers  of  Lancashire  were 
under  the  <)oo>iD&li<'°  ^^  ^^^'  masters,  or 
'4hat  they  had  no  will  of  their  own.  To  agitate 
the  subject  was  at  all  times  dangerous  t  and 
the  effect  of  thiaaod  similar  acts  of  leginlation 
-•rould  be  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  men.  Tliey  had  al- 
.  ready  produced  this  effect.  The  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  labour  by  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
'ployers  ought  to  be  left  wholly  unrestricted. 
^The  best  tlSng  that  could  be  done  to  efiect  this 
object  wouldhe  to  repeal  all  (hat  bad  been  en- 
acted on  this  subject. 

Sir  P,  Burdctt  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend 
who  spoke  last  that  no  legislative  interf(*rence 
oughl  rj  fake  place  in  merely  commercial  trans-  | 


actions.    But  this  did  not  apply  to  the  aab|«ct 
before  the  house.    His  hon.  friend,  and  oraert, 
who  like  him  were  connected  with  the  manafWc- 
torieSf  did  not  like  to  be  interfered  witib  }  aiid 
yet  they  could  not  deny  that  before  the  passing 
of  Sir  R.  Peers  act,  the  greatest  abuses  esiated 
in  the  manufactories  (hear,  liear).    It  coald  not 
upon  anygroundsbe  pretended  that  thesa  helpiesa 
beings  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessitiet  of 
their  parents,  and  the  cupidity  of  those  by  wtmsn 
their   labour   was  purdused.     We  beard  of 
slavery  abroad,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  instance   of    overworking  as  had   been 
published   with  respect  to  the  labour  of  the 
children  in  the  cotton  factories  (bear,  liear). 
If  these  representations  were  true — and  they 
remained  as  yet  uncontradicted — it  was  tmpo»- 
sible  to  imagine  any  case  which  called  mot« 
loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  legisfatare. 
Whatever  the  bouse  might  resolve  to  do  with 
respect  to  adult  worlunen,  the  sitnatioo  and  die 
sufferings  of  the  children  required  to  be  inunc- 
diately  provided  for  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  P.  Musgrave  protested  against  the  bill  as 
a  needless  interference.  He  had  no  obje<:tioa 
to  vote  for  that  clause  which  tended  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  act 

Dr.  Luthington  put  it  to  the  house,  whether 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  support  a  bill 
which  provided  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
16  years  should  be  employed  for  inore  than  II 
hours  and  a  half  in  every  day.  Adaltk  might  be 
permitted  to  do  as  they  would,  but  be  would 
never  consent  that  children  should  be  devoted 
to  labours  which  unfitted  them  for  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  their  more  mature  years,  and  is 
many  instances  brought  on  an  earlv  death. 

Mr.  Evans y  as  a  proprietor  of  a  large  fadsry 
acknowledged  that  there  was  much  in  the  pre^ 
sent  system  which  required  amendment.  Ha 
did  not  think  that  the  manufacturers  woald  be 
losers  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  shortened, 
because  the  children  would  be  able  to  pursue 
their  work  with  greater  activity  than  at  preseot 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  ttme,  and  or- 
dered to  be  committed  on  Friday. 

Tuesday,  Mat  91. — The  house  went  mto  a 
committee  on  the  Cotton-Mills*  Regalation  Bill. 

Mr.  H^bhoute  said,  that  be  had  orif^toally 
wished  to  reduce  the  labour  of  cbildrrn  in  CdC- 
ton-roills  to  II  hours  in  the  day,  and  when  ba 
said  that  there  was  no  trade  at  which  even  ro- 
bust men  were  so  long  employed—tbat  persons 
who  were  actually  sentenced  to  lalionr  as  a 
punishment,  were  not  called  on  to  woi^  for  so 
many  hours;  he  thought  this  proporiiioo  was  a 
reasonable  one.  But  he  was  willing  to  modify 
it,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishe«,of  those  who  had 
objected  to  the  bill.  He  fniind  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  hours  during  which  difllerent  joBraejmea 
were  obliged  to  work,  were :— Machine-makefs, 
moulders  of  cast-iron,  house-carpeoters,  caU- 
net-makers,  stone-masons,  bricidayers,  miil- 
wrights,  'Wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  &c  each 
only  for  ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  soeae  only 
eight  and  a  half  in  winter.  Thus  it  seemed  that 
the  time  of  these  childr«n*s  labour  exceeded  ths 
period  assigned  to  men  s  independent  of  which 
they  must  take  into  consideration  the  temper* 
ature  in  which  the  children  were  compeDed  la 
breathe,  and  wliich  was  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  alterations  he  proposed 
to  make  were  : — that  the  children,  fot  five  days 
in  the  week  should  work  for  tvralva  instaad  of 
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«let4ir  hoars,  at  it  flnt  |»ropoMd-^nd  that  on 
SftCMrdays  they  jhoald  work  ooly  nine  hours. 
He  meant  alto  to  introduce  a  proVinon,  fiving 
power  to  the  acting  jutticea  of  the  peace  to 
compel  witnetiet  to  attend  to  give  their  evi- 
dence, when  iniiDnMitiont  were  laid  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  J.  Smiik  believed  that  the  cnttom  of 
making  children  work  for  lo  many  hours  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  their  masters.  In 
tlie  fiu:fory  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  cotton-spinners  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Owen,  the  hours  of  employment  had  been  de- 
created  from  U^  hours,  to  lO^i  and  as  much 
work  was  done  in  the  latter,  as  had  previously 
been  done  in  the  former  number  of  hours.  He 
believed  the  state  of  the  flax-mills  called  quite 
as  much  for  investigation,  as  the  cotton ;  and 
he  shoald  have  proposed  a  clause  respecting 
them,  if  he  had  not  feared  it  would  endanger 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Huskitsom  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
enabling  magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  where  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
Peel's  bill  was  supposed  to  have  been  violat- 
ed; but  he  1^  no  means  put  faith  in  a  great 
many  of  the  statements  which  had  been  handed 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  nor  be- 
lieved  that  the  children  generally  in  cotton 
mills  worked  fourteen  hours  a-day.  A  great 
deal  of  the  present  complaint  was  got  up  by 
one  of  those  combinations  which  would  require 
the  hand  of  Parliament  to  put  them  down. 
As  to  the  labour  in  the  cotton-mills  which  was 
to  heavily  complained  of,  if  its  duration  was 
considerable,  there  was  not  much  exertion  re- 
quired in  it.  In  agricultural  work,  a  plough- 
Doy  was  at  labour  as  many  hours  as  a  child  in 
a  cottoo-mill ;  and  if  they  investigated  every 
species  of  labour,  he  feared  they  would  find 
few  wiiich  they  would  not  wish  to  be  other- 
wise than  they  -are,  But  what  would  become 
of  the  children  if  -  their  employment  were  taken 
away  ?  Bad  as  their  present  state  might  be, 
this  would  only  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  as  to  the  necessity 
of  this  excess  of  labour,  he  denied  it ;  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Lanark  mills  worked  only  10  hours 
and  a  half  a-day ;  and  those  mills  paid  sufli- 
ciently,  and  gave  employment  to  3,500  persons. 
No  one  could  reprobate  the  system  of  slavery 
nM>re  than  he  did  s  but  the  labour  performed  by 
our  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  was  actually 
lest  thui  was  exacted  from  these  children  at 
Manchester,  omitting  the  ftct  that  it  was  per* 
formed  under  circamstances  fiv  less  detrimental 
to  health. 

Mr,  Pm/  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  present  bill  was  the  power 
whicn  it  gave  to  magistrates  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  one.  He  should  not 
oppose  the  clause  limiting  the  labour*  on  the 
Saiurday ;  but  be  should  have  been  better 
pleated  to  have  had  no  alteration  as  to  the  la- 
bour, without  a  commission  ta  investigate  the 
facts. 

Mr.  O.  Phittpt  believed  that  the  efl'ect  of  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labour  would  be  to  throw 
the  children  ont  of  employ  altogether.  The 
present  complaints  were  got  up  by  a  most  for- 
midable combinadoo,  **  the  Grand  Union  of 
Operative  8pinners.*' 

Mr.  OordM  said,  he  thought  that  the  children 
shoald  be  defended,  not  more  against  their 
masters,  than  their  parenU  (hear).  The  chil- 
drea  were  aoi  lre«  agtatsy  and  required  the 
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protection  of  the  legislature  as  much  as  the' 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  who  it  was  admitted* 
were  not  free  agents,  and  for  whom  regulations 
had  been  made,  not  only  as  to  what  work  they 
should  do,  but  what  allowance  of  food  they 
should  receive. 

The  bill  passed  through  the  committee,  and' 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it  pas- 
sed without  discuMion. 

Poor  Rates. 

TnuasoAT,  Mat  18.»Mr.  Momek  moved  for , 
leave  io  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  for  the  future 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  labourers'  wages 
out  of  the  poors'  retes.  The  hon.  gent  observed, 
that  this  practice  of  rendering  every  agricultu- 
re! labourer  partially  a  pauper,  went  not  only 
to  annihilate  all  independency  of  principle 
among  the  lower  classes,  but,  moreover,  to  in- 
cumber the  country  with  a  population  which  it 
had  no  means  of  providing  for.  The  la.w,  as  it 
stood,  amounted  to  a  bounty  upon  idleness..  A 
labourer  who,  by  day-work,  earned,  say  8s» 
a-week,  was  unable,  if  he  bad  a  family,  to  llv^ 
on  this,  and  received,  perhaps,  6s.  therefore  In. 
aid  from  the  parish.  If  he  was  a  man  iadnstri* 
ously  inclinea,  and  by  task-work,  or  other  extr» 
exertion,  raised  his  8s»  earnings  lo  18s.,  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  He  had  his  toil  for  his 
pains;  for  then  the  parish  rave  him. 8a>  And 
even  this  was  a  slighter  evil  than  the  enconiago*. 
ment  which  this  practice  ga>e  to  early  manri* 
ages.  In  his  natural  state,  the  bachelor  stood 
better  oif  than  the  married  man  i  his  gains 
might  be  equal,  and  his  burdens  less ;  and  this 
comparative  ease  of  condition  formed  the  tru^ 
and  legitimate  check  to  improvident  unions. 
But  our  law  now  neutralized  that  check  entire^ 
ly ;  or  rather,  indeed,  gave  a  bounty  to  a  man 
for  producing  children  which  he  could  not 
maintain.  The  law  said  now,  that  a  single  maa 
shomld  not  earn  so  much  by  his  daily  labour  as 
a  married  man.  While  he  was  a  bachelor,  he 
must  labour  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  all  hope  of 
making  any  provision  for  matrimony  was  ont  of 
the  question ;  but  he  had  only  to  marry  and  the 
parish  would  at  once  increase  his  wages,  and 
rive  a  pauper's  support,  as  fast  as  troy  were 
born,  to  bb  children.  The  hon.  member,  after 
commenting  generally  upon  the  oppressiveness 
as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  system* 
tat  down  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 

Sir  Otorgt  CMeiwjfmd  did  not  believe  that  It 
was  lawfol,  as  mattera  stood,  to  pay  the  wages 
of  labourers  ont  of  the  poora*  rate ;  and  if  ha 
was  right  in  that  opinion,  the  hon.  member's 
bill  became  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Monck  believed  that  the  sUtnte  of  Eliia- 
both,  which  authorized  the  raising  a  rate  to 
maintain  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not 
maintain  them  themselves,  would  warrant  such 
a  practice.  However  the  law  stood,  the  prae* 
tice  was  notorious.  In  many  places  the  farmers 
paid  mere  nominal  wages— -4d.  or  id.  a-day, 
and  sent  the  labourer  to  the  parish  to  make  op 
the  deficiency. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

(Thb  bUI  was  afterwards  withdrawn.) 

KING  AND  ROTAL  FAMILY. 

Buckingham  House. 

Thcrsoat,  Jonb  9.— The'Claneeltor  tf  tie 
ExekequiT  said  upon  this  subject,  that  Carlton 
palace,  as  many  hon.  members  might  be  aware, 
was  at  the  present  moment  la  a  very  dilapidaK 
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•d  itate.  It  was,  in  fkct,  lo  far  unsafe  to  In- 
babtt  it,  that,  whenever  a  lar^e  assembly  was 
held  in  the  upper  rooms,  it  became  necessary  to 
prop  up  the  lower  ones.  As  the  expense  at- 
tenjant  upon  the  necessary  repair,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  of  course  be  very  coq. 
siderable,  it  was  conceived  that  it  mi^ht  be 
more  convenient  to  abandon  Carlton  House  en- 
tirely, and  make  Buckingham  Palace  the  royal 
residence  in  future.  On  part  of  the  ground 
which  Carlton  House  now  .occupied,  a  new 
building  for  the  Royal  Academy  might  be 
erected,  and  probably  it  would  also  afford  one 
for  the  intended  National  Gallery.  It  would 
be  easy,  upon  other  portions,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived at  present,  of  this  site,  to  erect  a  series 
of  handsome  dwelling-houses,  the  yaine  of 
which  would  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  but,  as  this  must 
be  a  matter  for  profit  hereafter,  and  money  was 
wanted  immediately  for  the  new  residence,  it 
would  be  requisite  for  parliament  to  take  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  that  supply.  The  rt  hon. 
gent.,  after  stating  farther,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Carlton  Hoube  gardens  with  build- 
ings, and  that  he  believed  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  intended  alterations  at  Buckingham  House 
would  give  general  satisfaction,  sat  down  by 
moving  the  following  resolution — that  it  was 
expedient  to  authorize  the  application  of  part 
of  the  landed  revenues  of  the  Crown  for  the 
repairs  and  alteration  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chdncellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Btickingham  House  Bill. 

Mr.  Banket  expressed  his  regret  that,  instead 
of  making  those  alterations  in  detail,  something 
gttiXiA  was  not  undertaken  in  the  way  of  the 
erection  of  a  royal  palace  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  king,  and  proportionate  to  the  opulence 
of  the  nation.  He  thought  it  was  high  time 
that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  under- 
taken, upon  a  site  adapted  to  (he  purpose,  such 
as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park,  and  that 
a  residence  should  be  established  truly  worthy 
of  the  kings  of  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequtr  said,  it  ronld 
not  be  denied  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  royal  residence  worthy  the  dignity  of  the  king, 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  subject,  and 
ornamental  to  tlie  metropolis ;  and  his  Majesty, 
in  conjunction  with  those  who  proposed  the 
grant,  were  most  anxious,  as  far  as  the  object 
could  be  attained,  to  have  all  these  desirable 
points  conjoined.  It  was  extremely  easy  for  a 
man,  walking  about  town,  to  fix  his  eye  upon  a 
spot,  and  to  write  a  clever  pamphlet  about  it, 
showing  how  a  spacious  place  could  be  found 
^for  the  erection  of  a  royal  palace,  but  he  had 
never  yet  seen  a  site,  free  from  all  other  ob- 
jections, and  embracing  what  his  Migesty  was 
so  desirous  >to  regard,  namely,  the  public  con- 
yenience.  His  hon.  friend  had  not  only  object- 
ed to  the  present  situation,  but  had  pointed  out 
another,  namely,  Hyde  Park;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  most  objectionable  to  overload  that 
park  with  a  great  building ;  for  the  idea  of  his 
hon.  friend  coqld  not  be  confined  to  a  mere 
comfortable  residence,  but  he  must  mean  a 
splendid  palace  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sovereign  himself  and  part  of  his  family,  for 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  great  officers  of  state 
(iio,  no,  no!  from  Mr.  Bankes).  Well,  then, 
see  how  difficult  it  was  to  come  at  people's 


neuung.    Hm  deiigM  of  loigo  l«B|Mf  ttt^ 
noblest  that  had  ever  been  devised  by  the  skill 
of  any  architect,  could  not  be  executed  with- 
out encroaching  on  a  yast  portion  of  that  p«rkt 
which  waa  bow  open  to  be  traversed  by  the 
public,  aud  which  was  always  crowded  as  a 
place  of  enjoyment  upon  whatever  days  the 
people  of  this  country  had  Uisute  to  avnse 
themselves  (hear,  hear).    l*hai  sitnatlon,  Hiefe- 
fore,  would  not  only  be  iocoiivenlent^  at  far  as 
regarded  <be  public,  but  with  respect  to  the 
comforts  of  his  Majesty ;  for  it  was  expedient 
that  the  royal  residence  should  h«ve  the  advaa- 
tago  of  privacy  aa  well  as  of  publicity  s  you 
must  of  course  haxe  a  privale  garden  Air  the 
sovereign,  and  it  would  taJke  twenty  yean  be- 
fore a  plnntatioa would  hav6  growa  «uiB.cieiitly 
high  to  conceal  the  garden  feans  all  th»  whu 
dows  in  Park  Lane.    U  wonld  be  extreasely 
ro»y  to  pouU  out  a  be&ulifiil  spot  in  KenilB^tos 
Gardens,  but  that  situation  would  be  iuudi* 
cious  for  obrioiM  reaaofts.    The  Bej^at's  Park 
had  also  been  meBlioned,  in  whicb»  noi  doubt,  a 
deligbful  situation  might  l»e  procured,  but  nost 
inconvenient  froos  the  want  of  iaamediate  accesa 
to  the  person  of  the  aovereigosby  thoae  wboae  pre^ 
senee  might  be  required ;  fiaking  one  part  ef  the 
year  with  the  other  H  Woqld  be  a.  aMWi  Incosve- 
nient  situation.    Now,  Biickinghua  House  had 
all  the  advantage  of  coDTeoience  of  aKtaation 
and  a  conunodious  garden ;  for  aUkoagb  aome 
thirty  years  ago,  had  there  been  any  houaes  hi 
Grosvenor  Place,  they  would  have  overiooked 
it,  yet  now  that  Inconveulnice  was  quite  re- 
moved ;  and  if  the  ^building  was  improved  in 
good  taste,  with  a  handsome  yucade,  although 
the  front  might  not  be  eitenaivey  itm%fat  atfll 
be  made  a  BMgnificent   bniidlnjr.     He   had 
scarcely  ever  Iraown  any   set  of  mcD   agree 
upon  matters  of  taste«  which  made  bim  verf 
sceptical  about  the  vatidity  of  objectkMitf.   He 
was  sure  the  house  would  agree  that,  la  macf 
arracgement,  the  personal  convenience  of-  the, 
monarch  ought  to.  be  consulted.     It  was  not 
that  his  Majesty  had  aiqr  capricious  iocllBatlea 
to  Ibave  his  residence  In  Carlton  House,  where 
he  had  lived  so  long,  but  that  the  house  seemed 
inclined  to  quit  the  king,' for  it  waa  in  fiun  in  a 
most  dilapidated  state.    That  part  of  the  bouse 
now  inhabited  by  lis  Majesty,  was  fomeriy 
devoted  to  the  use  of  offices,  and  was  cowert* 
ed  afterwards  into  rooms,  the  eflfect  of  widch 
had  been  to  weaken  the  buUdtngt  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  have  large  cea^aales  in 
the  upper  rooms.  It  was  requisite  to  resort 
to   props  actually   in    the    ntoms  which   Ids 
Majesty  inhabits.      And  with  respect  to  the 
interior,  although  it  lookisd  very  brilliant  by 
candle-light,  it    had    not  been  fhrnished  fbr 
thirty  years,  and  any  one  who  had  had  the  fsr- 
tune  of  loitering  there  on  public  business  must 
recollect  the  fact  of  its  beingcovered  with  Lon- 
don dirt,  and  have  seen  how  unfitting  it  waa 
In  many  other  respects  fur  a  royal  residence. 
He  did  not  give  any  opinion*  for  the  subject 
was  not  now  before  him,  on  the  question  of  ex- 
pending a  millbn,  or  a  million  and  a  haH^  on  « 
suitable  palace  for  His  Migesty;  but  iiuppeu> 
ing  such  a  measure  were  to  be  propoeed  wiiat 
was  to  become  of  his  Migesty  in  the  interim  ? 
And  supposmg  the  proposed  ImprovensentB  to 
take  place,  and  that  a  royal  palace  wane  to  be 
afterwards  erected,  the  present  buildings  Would 
not  be  lost  to  the  country.    It  was  Mot  an  ina- 
probable   thing  that  we  might  haaro'a  Queoo 
Dowager,  or  sin  heiic  apparent,  eaoh  of 
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would  rc^nlfe  a  residence  toiuble  to  their  raok 
in  the  country.  It  had  been  leen^  before  the 
late  rei|;0)  'hat  soine  of  the  Royal  femily  were 
lodged  in  Leicester-house,  and  other  places 
which  were  greatly  below  the  exalted  rank  of 
the  tenants.  By  the  removal  of  Carlton  House 
an  open  vif'W  would  be  opened  from  Regent 
Street  to.  the  Park  and  the  Horse  Guards; 
buildings  might  be  erected  i»hich  would  be 
highly  ornamental  to  the  metropolis ;  and  Go- 
vernment might  so  dbpose  of  part  of  the  ground 
utuate  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  to  produce  an 
income  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  projected  improvements.  The  site  of 
Carlton  House  might  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  National 
Gallery  (hear).  For  the  former,  it  would  be 
admitted  that  (he  Strand  was  most  inconve- 
nient; aad  for  the  latter,  the  British  Museum, 
which  had  been  suggested,  was  not  the  most 
proper  place.  With  respect  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, people  had  to  ascend,  at  present,  nearly 
one  hundred  steps  before  they  came  to  the 
exhibition  rooms.  This,  be  regretted,  threw 
the  exhibition,-  in  a  great  degree,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  old,  t^  asthmatic,  and  gouty. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  fairly  say,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  delight  he  had  heard  of 
his  M^esty*s  intention  of  oflfering  Carlton 
House  to  promote  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  his  people,  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Acting  upon  tnat  offer,  he  thought  that  Govern- 
ment bad  adopted  the  most  judicious  course 
under  all  the  circumstances.  But  he  had  long 
given  up  the  hope  of  pleasing  every  body  (hear, 
hear).  Some  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
Buckingham  house,  in  its  present  condition, 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  Royal 
Palace ;  but  they  must  be  very  little  acquainted 
with  its  interior  state.  It  was,  in  fact,  very 
shabby  inside,  and  desperately  dirty  (a  laugh). 
But  according  to  the  present  intention,  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  site,  it  would  give 
his  Majesty  one  of  the  finest  apartments  pos- 
sessed by  any  Monarch,  and  all  this  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  S00,00pl. 

Mr.  JlidUjf  Colbonu  was  sorry  that  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  was  to  be  expended  on  such  a 
wretched  site  as  that  of  Buckingham-house. 
The  money  which  had  been  expended  on  the 
buildings  at  'Windsor,  Virginia  Water,  and 
Brighton,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  form  a 
splendid  and  magnificent  palace  for  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country. 

Mr.  Banke$,  sen.,  said,  that  when  be  knew 
that  800,0001.  would  enable  the  country  to 
bnild  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  sovereign, 
he  was  averse  to  granting  200,0001.  to  the  re- 
pairs of  a  paltry  and  insignificant  palace. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  committed  to-morrow.    • 


Windsor  Castle. 

.  LORDS,  To  ESOAT,  June  28.— Lord  JLjrnedocA 
r9M  for  the  purpose,,  he  said«  of  calling  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  subject  which  had 
strongly  arrested  his  own,  and  which  he  could 
net  allow  the  session  to  pass  without  noticing. 
He  had  lately  been  down  at  Windsor,  and  had 
seen  the  improvements  there  carryinj[  on.  But 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that  there  were  many 
little  q;>ots  of  property  iotrudinf^  oq  the  castle, 
s^  as  to. make  U  almost  unfit  for  a  royal  resi- 


dence. He  bad  mentioned  this  to  tonio  of  tbc^ 
ministers,  whom  he  had  the  honour  tc  call  hii| 
friends,  though  he  sometimes  differed  from  then 
in  opinion ;  but  they  had  said  thev  could  not 
interfere  to  purchase  such  spots  oi  ground,  uo 
account  of  the  great  unpopularity  of  doing  to. 
He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  as  privjite 
property  was  frequently  interfered  with,  in 
making  roads,  canals,  &c  a  bill  should  be 
passed,  compelling  persons,  for  a  liberal  rema 
aeration,  to  give  up  si\ph  property  as  might 
be  a  real  nuisance  to  that  ancient  royal  rc» 
sidence.  He  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
motion  on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not  have 
satisfied  his  feelings  had  be  not  mentioned  the 
subject. 

Grants  to  the  Duchess  of  KetU  and 
Duke  of  Cumberland 

COMMONS,  TnuasDAT,  Mat  86*-^lAe 
Chaneelhr  of  the  Exchequer  brooght  down  t^ 
following' message  from  the  crown,  which  was. 
read  in  due  form  by  the  Speaker  :— 

**  That  whereas,  since  Parliameot  had  ivado 
provision  for  the  due  support  of  her  Rojajl 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumber* 
laml,  the  Princess  Alexandrian  Victoria^ 
daughter  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duko 
of  Kent,  and  Prince  George  Frederic  Alexan-^ 
der  Charles  Ernest  Auruslus,  son  of  bis  RoyaJ 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  al» 
tained  such  age  as  that  it  became  proper  pro 
vision  should  be  made  for  their  maintenance  and 
education.  His  Majesty  being  desirous  to  grant 
an  annuity  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Ducbesn 
of  Kent,  and  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  o£ 
Cumberland,  for  that  purpose,  recommended, 
the  subject  to  the  consiorration  of  the  House  oC 
Commons*  and  relied  upon  their  attachment." 

The  message  which  was  also  received  by  the. 
Lords  having  been  read. 

The  CJuMcettor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  thai 
it  should  be  taken  into  ^consideration  to*morrow. 

LORDS,  Friday,  Mat  27.^Tbii  day  the 
Earl  of  Liverpooi  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  observed,  that  he  would  trouble  thdr 
lordships  with  only  a  few  words  on  His  Miyes* 
ty*s  most  gracious  message.    The  young  prin-^ 
cess,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Jwent^ 
had  been  left  under  the  care  of  her  mother  un» 
der  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  no  pro^ 
vision  had   yet  been  made  for  her  support. 
Their  lordships  were  aware,  that  the  provision 
which  had  already  been  made  for  the  Dncheee 
of  Kent  did  not  exceed  6,0001.  a  year,  and  thai 
that  provision  had  been  made  without  reference 
to  any  issue  she  might  have.    He  was  sure  all 
their  lordships  would,  therefore,  readily  con^ 
cur  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation, 
of  His  Majesty's  message.    There  never  vnaa, 
a  person  whose  conduct  had  in  all  respeGts.beeQ. 
more  commendable  than  that  of  this-  illustriooa> 
princess.    With  respect  to  the  other  royal  ner* 
son,  for  whose  issue  nrovision  was  proposed  to, 
be  made,  he  wished  their  lordships  to.recollact» 
that  since  the  present  fncome  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  beejit 
settled,  he  had  had  a  son,  who  waa  now  about 
seven  years  of  age.     He  was  unwilling  to  ad«i 
vert  to  what  hacT  formerly  occurred,  and  bad- 
caused  a  dliTerence  of  opinion  on  a  former  oc*^ 
casion,  but  though  an  increase  of  re  venae  had- 
been  granted  to  other  brancbet  of  tha  njM 
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fiunllj,  hii  Royal  Highnew  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
berlaod  bad  received  no  addition  to  hit  income. 
TTnder  these  circnmstaoces,  Hii  MijesfVa 
ministen  conceived  that  thej  were  onJy  d«>- 
ing  tiMir  duty,  when  they  advised  the  send- 
ing down  a  message  from  His  Majesty  to  par- 
liament, recommeodiiyg  that  provision  sliould 
be  made  for  the  issue  of  the  late  DoIlc  of  Kent 
and  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland.  All  that  he  had 
now  to  do  was  to  request  that  their  lordships 
would  agree  to  an  address  to  the  King,  assuring 
His  Majesty  that  they  would  concur  in  carrying 
into  effect  that  object  of  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  gracious  message.  What  wonld 
be  proposed  was  an  addition  of  6,0001.  a  year 
totbe  income  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of 
61,0001.  a  year  to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of 
Cofflberland.  Less,  he  thought,  could  not,  and 
onght  not  to  be  given.  The  noble  earl  con- 
clnded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  effect  he 
had  stated. 

The  motion  for  the  address  waa  put,  and 
agreed  io  to  ncmXme  dissentientt. 


COMMONS.— The  CkaneeUor  </  ths  Erehe^ 
mr  moved,  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  in  order  to  consider  of  the 
the  King's  message  relative  to  a  provision  for 
the  Princess  Alezandrina  Victoria,  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Prince  Ernest 
Augustus,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  message  having  been  read,  rose  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  upon  the  sul^ect    As 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  hon.  gent,  said,  had 
never  been  found  wanting  in  inclination  io  ma- 
idlbst  its  attachment  to  tlie  crown  upon'  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  he  should  not  think  it 
necessary   to   preface   what  he  had   to  offer, 
with  any  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hon.  mem. 
ben  upon  that  subject.     In  the  year  IS  18,  a 
message  had  been  brought  down  from  the  throne, 
announcing  the  intention  of   his  late   Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  marry,  and  re- 
commending that  the  house  should  take  into  its 
consideration  what  wonld  be  requisite  for  the 
dignity  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  honour 
of  the  country,  upon  such  an  occasion;  and  the 
house  had  then  proceeded  to  make  a  grant  of 
6fi00\,  a  vear  in  addition  to  the  income  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Duke ;  with  a  further 
provision  of  6,0001.  a  year  for  the  Duches%  in 
case  it  should  so  happen  that  she  remained  a 
widow.    That  provision  had  been  sufficient  un- 
iter  the  circumstances ;  but  it  had  not  contem- 
plated the  possible  fact  of  the  Duchess  surviv- 
lar  her  husband,  and  being  left  with  children. 
Of  course  it  would  be  obvious  that,  situated  as 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were,  money 
—to  use  a  homely  phrase— would  not  go  so  far 
with  them  as  it  would  with  other  people     They 
had  a  state  to  maintain  which  did  not  fall  upon 
any  other  class  of  persons  j  and  their  charities, 
public  and  private,  were  considerable.    Since 
thisprovision  of  6,0001.  a  vear  for  the  Duchess 
of  Kedt  had  been  made,  tne  Duke  of  Kent  had 
died,  and  a  daughter  had  been  born,  who  was 
now  six  Years  old.    It  could  not  be  necessary 
for  him,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  the  house  the 
propriety  of  giving  a  suitable  education  to  a 
young  person  so  situated.      The  position  In 
which  this  Princess  stood  with  respect  to  the 
throne  of  the  country,  could  not  fail   to  make 
toer  an  object  of  jgeneral  interest  to  the  nation. 
He  had  not  himself  the  honour  of  being  ac 
qnafaited  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  or  her 
foynl  daughter,  but  at  far  as  her  education  had 


proceeded,  ho  believed  the  greatest  pains  bad 
been  taken  with  her.    She  had  been  brought  vp  is 
principles  of  piety  and  morality,  and  to  feel  a  pro- 
per sense — be  meant  by  that  a  humble  sense-* 
of  her  own  dignity,  and  the  rank  which,  perhaps, 
awaited  her.    Peibaps  it  might  have  been  fit  to 
have  brought  this  matter' liefore  Parliament  at 
an  earlier  period ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had 
been  assisted   by  her  Royal   brother.    That, 
however,  was  not  a  way  in  which  a  public 
question  could  regularly  be  dealt  with ;  and,  with 
req>ect  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  therefore,  hU 
proposition    would    be — that    an   addition   of 
6,0001.  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  and  ednca- 
tion  of  her  daughter,  should  be  granted  to  brr 
Royal  Highness.    In  the  next  place,  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    At  the  tine  of  the 
Royal  Duke's  marriage,  a  prmHMitlon  similar 
to  tnat  agreed  to  for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  hadbeen 
submitted  to  Parliamaat,   bat  had  not  been 
complied  with.    There  had  been,  the  foct  was, 
some  objection  taken  to  the  mairiage.    The 
Duchess,  from  some  cause,  had  not  been  re- 
ceived at  Court.    These    cirtnmstaaces    had 
probably  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  house, 
because  the  only  mode  in  which  Parliament 
could  express  its  disapprobation  of  any  Royal 
marriage,  was  by  withholding   that  provision 
which  should  be  given  for  its  support.    What- 
ever the  motive  bad  been,  the  subject  had  been 
pressed  a  second  time  in  the  year  ISIS,  and  had  ' 
failed;  but  Parliament  had  then  granted,  as 
io  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  a  provision  of 
6,0001.  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in  case 
she  happened  to  be  left  a  widow.     Since  that 
time,  however,  a  prince  had  been  bom — a  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — who  was  now.six 
years  old.    His  position  was  not  certainly  so 
near  to  the  throne  as  that  of  the  princess,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent;  but  still  the 
country  was  interested  in  giving  him  a  suitable 
education.    One  thing  above  all  was  desirable, 
that  the  education  of  both  these  young  persons, 
upon  every  account,  both  moral  and  constitu- 
tional, should  be  conducted  in  England.    His 
intention,  therefore, was  io  propose  with  respect 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  6,0001.  a  year 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  education  of 
his  son — intending  that  education  to  be  given 
in  England.    And  he  moved,  as  his  first  resolu- 
tion, that  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,0001.  a  ^ar 
should  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  as  a  provision 
payable  to  the  Ducbeas  of  Kent,  for  tne  main- 
tenance and  education  of  her  daughter,  tho 
Princess  Alezandrina  Victoria. 

Mr.  Brougham  believed  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  did  no  more  than  jnstioQ  to 
the  house  in  the  character  which  he  gave  of  its 
general  aflziety  for  the  convenience  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown ;  and  if  there  was  one  point 
connected  with  that  dignity,  upon  which  the  ' 
house  would  be  more  anxious  than  upon  any 
other,  he  believed  it  would  be  upon  the  educa« 
tion  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  tn* 
mily.  This  being  his  own  feeling,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  depart- 
ing from  it,  if  he  did  not  observe,  looking  at  the 
first  grant  named,  that  it  was  at  least  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  one.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
should  stand  up  to  oppose  the  grant,  especially 
if  he  found  himself  unsupported ;  but  be  did 
think  that  60001.  a  year  was  rather  a  large  stl- 
pend  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied. With  reference  to  the  second  propodl- 
tion,  howsTer,  of  ths  rt  bon.  gent.— that  for 
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th«  gnaC  to  tiM  Duke  of  Comberlaad — it  be- 
<— 1>  Bccetiary  for  him  to  addreis  a  few  words 
to  the  bottie.    He  by  no  meant  thou|^t  that  it 
was  CD  account  of  any  circumstances  in  the 
Pnke^t  marriage  that  parliament  bad  refused  to 
aoake  the  proposed  ihcreace,  in  1818,  to  bis  in- 
come I  and  If  it  bad  been  on  that  account,  he 
should  bare  held  the  vote  to  be  one  of  (he  most 
indefensible  that  house  had  ever  come  to ;  be- 
cause,  at  the  time  of  tiie  vote,  the  marriage  had 
been  contracted ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
objection,  the  King  ought  to  have  interfered. 
If  the  marriage  was  unsuitable,  the  Crown  had 
power  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  power  not  having 
been  resorted  to,  it  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
been  wholly  improper.    But  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  openly,  that  he  believed  it  was  not  at  all 
on  account  of  his  marriage,  but  on  account  of 
aoire  dislike — ^well  founded  or  ill-founded,  but 
quite  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  their  representatives  — ^  towards  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  parliament  had  re- 
fttsed  to  sanction  the  grant  demanded  for  Mm. 
IVhether  he  himself  shared  or  did  not  share  in 
that  dislike,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  now  to 
say.    But  it  was  a  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
whole  country — all  classes-^men,  women,  and 
children.     It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  18,0001.  a- 
year,   liesides  the    I5th    Dragoons.    He  bad 
19,0001.  a-year  from  the  country  already ~ and 
he  lived  out  of  it.    Why  did  he  do  this  ?    He 
was  not   in  any  office  $   nothing  called   him 
abroad ;   and  yet  he  did  not  live  among  bis 
conotrymen.     Nineteen  thousand  a-year,  let  it 
be  recollected,  would  go  as  far  abroad  i^s  thirty 
thousand  in  this  country ;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had 
no  desire  to  grant  the  royal  Dnke  6000L  a-year 
more,  until  he  came  to  show  himself,  with  the 
rest  of  his  fkmily,  in  England.    Why  did  he  not 
spend  his  income  here  to  maintain  the  dignity 
end  splendour  of  the  country  from  which  he 
drew  his  funds  (bear,  hear)  ?      What  was  there 
to  prevent  him  ?    It  seemed,  however,  that  he 
was  to  send  his  son.   How  did  they  know  that  ? 
What  security  had  they,  that  afier  he  received 
(his  additional  grant,  making  an   income  of 
1tb.W0\,  a-year,  he  would  come  and  reside  in 
England,  or  e?en  send  the  young  prince  his  son 
amon^  us  ?     We  were  now,  it  seemed,  of  a 
most  plethoric  habit  with  respect  to  money.   It 
was  difficult  to  dispose  of  it,  and  we  muvt  get 
rid  of  it  in  the  best  way  we  could.  If  such  were 
-our  condition,  he  for  one  W4iuld  prefer  giving  it 
Co  fhoae  members  of  the  royal  family  who  re- 
aided  amongst  as,  and  whose  embarrassments 
seemed  to  require  some  such  aid.    It  was  well 
known  that  a  certain  illustrious  member  of  the 
royal  family  was  in  such  a  state  of  pecuniary 
difllcnity  as  to  hajeliad  his  carriage  and  horses 
taken  in  execution*    Was  this  decent }  Would 
it  not  be  better,  as  we  were  so  liberal  of  the 
public  money,  to  bestow  some  of  it  on  those 
who  really  se^pied  to  stand  in  need  of.it — tt^ 
give  it  to  those  who  resided  amongst  us,  and 
who,  It  appeared,  could  not  go  to  a  race-course 
without   having  that   happen  to  them  which 
would  be  reckoned  a  disgrace  if  it  occurred 
fo   a  private  individual    (hear,  hear)  ?     He 
'  fhougftt  the  dignity  of  the  royal  fiunily  would 
be  better  consulted,  by  having  such  embarrass- 
menfs  removed,  and  such  unpleasant  accidents 
prevented  In  future.    These  were  painful  sub- 
{ecfs  to  which  to  allude,  but  it  was  a  duty  to 
mention  tliem  when  a  grant  was  proposed  for 
which  h*^  heard  no  one  substantial  argument. 


With  respeci  to  the  proposed  grant  Ibr  the  dii« 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  young  Prin* 
cess,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  he 
gave  it  his  support— not  alone  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  princess,  though  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  ground ;  but  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing the  income  of  that  illustrious  lady»  which 
it  was  admitted  was  too  scanty.  She  was  tha 
widow  of  a  prince  whose  loss  all  must  lament-— 
than  whom  no  man  possessed  greater  talents  qt 
gre%ter  habits  of  application.  Those  habits 
survived  in  his  illustrious  widow,  who  wasemi- 
nently  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  she  had  im» 
posed  upon  herself-^that  of  the  education  of 
the  infant  princess. 

Mr.  Hwne  protested  against  the  principle  of 
the  house  being  called  upon  to  vote  any  sums 
for  paying  the  debts  of  members  ot  the  royal 
family,  who  had  already  a  sufficient  allowance 
finom  tlie  country.  He  did  not  object  to  tba 
education  of  all  the  members  of  the  royal  fa. 
mily  in  that  manner  which  befitted  their  high 
rank  and  the  station  they  might  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  fill.  He  was  sorry  that  the  vete, 
as  far  as  it  respected  the  Duchess  of  Kept,  hod 
not  been  proposed  three  years  ago.  The  grant 
should  have  been  made  at  that  time,  and  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  instead  of  raising  it 
at  onc6  from  six  to  twelve  thousand  a  year. 
However,  he  would  support  the  grant.  As  tp 
the  proposed  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
if  he  were  to  stand  alone  he  would  take  the 
sense  «f  the  house  upon  it.  After  the  two  do . 
cisions  to  which  ihib  house  had  already  come« 
upon  the  question  of  incredsed  grants  to  hia 
Royal  Highness,  after  the  discussions  which 
they  had  undergone,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
with  respect  to  his  conduct,  the  present  propo- 
sition was  monstrous.  Was  the  sum  ofwWOl. 
to  be  expended  In  the  education  of  this  youuf 
prince  ?  He  would  undertake  for  1001.  a-year 
to  give  him  a  better  education  here  than  ha 
would  be  likely  to  derive  from  the  60001.  a* 
year  on  the  Continent  (aye,  at  the  new  univer* 
sity,  said  Mr.  Brougham  in  a  low  tone)  Aye  I 
at  the  neii  university,  continued  Mr.  Hume. 
If,  however,  it  was  determined  that  this  suai 
should  be  given,  he  would  say,  let  the  royal 
Duke  come  to  England,  and  let  him  educate 
his  son  as  an  Englishman,  under  the  public 
view.  In  foreign  couoLries  he  might  imbibe 
notions  hostile  to  the  British  coottitution.  Bat 
the  Duke  ought  to  educate  his  children  out  of 
his  19,0001.  a-:|rear.  Whv,  would  it  be  believed, 
that  the  late  King  would  make  no  allowance  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent  till  he  was  21  yean  of 
age,  beyond  0001.  or  10001.  a-year,  which  was 
doled  out  to  him  by  his  tutor  at  II.  and  21.  %t 
a  time  ?  The  Duke  of  York  was  the  first  of 
the  royal  Princes  for  whom  an  allowance  was 
granted.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  did  not  re- 
ceive any  allowance  till  ho  was  18  or  19  yean 
old.  Lohking  at  these  precedents,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  present  grant  should  ba 
made. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  that  some  allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  embarraaaments  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent. He  thought  it  would  become  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  to  bring  forward  a  propo- 
sition to  the  house  for  the  payment  or  ihoaa 
debts.  It  was  a  fact  that  his  Royal  Hlghnesa 
owed  a  sum  of  12,0001.  to  his  tailor,  one  far- 
thing of  which  he  could  not  get.  These  debta 
ought  to  be  paid  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh). 

S(r.  Monck  observed,  that  if  what  had  faUcn 
from  the  boo.  member  who  hai)  spoken  last  was 
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correct,  boid«  inquiry  iheBld  be  niBde  iDto  the 
iabject,  and  If  tiie  royal  Duke  had  oot  the 
means  of  paying  bis  debts,  lie  for  one  would 
vote  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  country, 
for  he  wished  to  support  the  splendour  of  the 
crowD  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  vote  for 
the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  stood  on  a  different 
ground.  There-  would,  he  believed,  be  found 
no  precedent  for  such  a  provision  for  a  younger 
branch  of  their  ftimily  in  the  houses  of  Austria, 
France,  or  Prussia. 

Sir  C  Ferbet  gave  his  support  to  both  grants. 
That  for  the  young  Princess  of  Kent  he  agreed 
to,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  shame  the 
Duchess  should  have  been  left  hitherto  in  a 
great  measure  a  dependent  on  her  relative 
Prince  Leopold.  The  allowance  already  en- 
joyed by  her  Royal  Highness  was  niggardly 
fur  the  widow  of  a  Prince  so  nearly  lUlied  to 
the  thione.  He  would  also  support  the  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  should  be  re- 
coHected,  that  he  had  had  no  increase  since  his 
marriage.  He  had  only  the  same  income  at 
present  as  when  he  was  a  bachelor.  It  was 
objected  thAt  he  lived  abroad  ;  but  why  was  he 
■oc  allowed  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
rank  athome  as  well  as  his  royal  brothers?  He 
was  astonished  to  find  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  tiie  royal  Duke,  which  would  be  scout- 
ed in  that  house  if  applied  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  country.  If  there  were  any  fair 
ground  of  charge  against  him,  let  it  brought 
rorward  and  proved,  if  proved  it  could  be.  He 
was  a  subject,  and  amenable  to  the  laws ;  but 
it  was  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice 
to  condemn  any  person  unheard,  and  not  only 
to  condemn,  but  to  punish  him.  He  would  not 
only  support  the  grant,  but  if  the  forms  of  (he 
Iwnse  permitted,  he  would  move  that  the  allow- 
ance would  be  dated  back  from  the  period  at 
which  the  addition  had  been  made  to  the  in- 
come of  his  royal  brothers. 

Sir  J.  Majcrib^nkt  said,  it  would  give  satis- 
filction  to  the  country  if  ministers  would  bring 
dtvwn  a  message  to  the  house  for  a  grant  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
would  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  his  pecuniary 
«mbarras8ments.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
proved  himself  the 'soldier's  friend;  and  his 
great  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldier, 
as  well  as  to  military  discipline,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  important  advantages  to  the 
«rmy  of  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  announcement  of  such  a  message  from  the 
King  would  give  veiy  general  satisfaction  to 
Ihe  country. 

Mr.  T,  JfiUoH  laid,  the  example  of  Austria 
or  France,  which  had  been  quoted,  was  not 
esie  which  should  have  any  inlluence  with  us. 
He  trusted  that  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  or 
educating  our  royal  princes,  we  should  not 
look  for  precedents  in  any  of  the  royal  fiimilies 
of  the  Continent.  An  hon.  member  had  spoken 
of  a  message  respecting  a  grant  to  another 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  He  would  say, 
tba't  if  such  a  message  came  to  the  house  he 
would  support  it.  He  conceived,  from  all  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  cf  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  illustrious  Individual  to  answer  the 
many  calls  made  on  his  benevolence,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  country,  if 
such  a  proposition  should  be  brought  forward. 

The  Chmcetlor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  It 
was  too  hard  for  those  who  held  (what  he  did 
not  admit)  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  un- 
popular in  this  country,  to  olgect  at  the  same 


time  to  hb  residing  out  of  it  The  fact  wns^  lia 
believed,  bis  residence  abroad  was  occasioned 
by  the  delicate  state  of  his  duchesses  health, 
which  made  a  rcMrt  to  some  of  die  baths  on 
the  continent  necessary.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  present  circum- 
Btaoces,  he  would  not  say  any  thins.  He  was 
not  exactly  acquainted  with  his  affairs.  He 
believed,  however,  that  some  time  ago  they 
were  in  a  state  of  considerable  embarrassment. 
This,  perhaps,  would  not  be  surprising,  when 
one  recollected  that  the  habits  of  young  Princes, 
destined  to  move  in  such  high  stations,  were 
not  those  which  led  to  the  most  prudent  regard 
to  economy. 

Mr.  Peel,  alluding  to  the  thin  state  of  |he 
benches  opposite,  observed  that  they  were 
nearly  empty,  because  hon.  members  felt  that 
the  proposition  of  his  rt.  hon.  friend  was  a  fair 
one,  and  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  Upon  the 
first  proposed  grant— that  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent — there  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion ; 
but  on  the  second,  there  was  an  objec- 
tion— that  the  house  had  already  refused 
a  similar  application.  The  refusal,  be  con- 
tended, was  founded  on  objections  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  Royal  Highness ;  but  since  then  he 
had  had  a  son  born  to  him  who  might  hereafter 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  these  countries.  His 
case,  therefore,  was  different  now  from  what  it 
was  then.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
it  seemed,  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any  sum 
for  the  education  of  the  young  prince.  At 
least,  he  would  limit  It  to  1001.  a  year,  and 
that  in  the  intended  London  University,  where 
he  might  share  the  education  of  mechanics. 
He  was  rather  surprised  that,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  was  disposed  to  favour  a  cheap  mode  of 
education,  he  did  not  point  out  another  univer- 
sity, of  which  he  was  the  learned  rector,  and 
where  It  might  be  had  on  terms  equally  rea. 
sonable  (hear,  hear).  As  to  the  general  ques- 
tion,  he  thought  it  would  be  but  fair  to  place 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  same  footing 
with  his  Roval  brothers  who  were  manietL 
They  who  objected  to  the  residence  of  the 
royal  duke  abroad  ought  to  support  this  motion, 
because  the  proposed  grant  would  remove  one 
objection  to  his  not  coming  to  live  in  £n|[land 
— namely,  that  his  present  allowance  was  not 
adequate  to  support  his  rank  in  this  country^ 

Mr.  Denmmt  observed,  that  the  house  oi^t 
to  pause  seriously  before  they  agreed  to  a  pro- 
position  of  this  kind.  It  was  an  example  which 
would  be  readily  followed  in  other  instances. 
They  had  already,  even  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate,  witnessed  the  effect  of  such 
a  motion;  No  sooner  was  it  proposed,  than  one 
hon.  member  stepped  fbrward  and  declared, 
that  he  would  not  only  vote- die  grant,  but  also 
vote  it  for  all  the  years  since  an  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  Income  of  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  fiunily.  Another  faithfyl  guardian 
of  the  public  followed  up  his  declaration  in 
support  of  theimotion  with  another,  in  which  be 
suggested  thepropriety  of  paying  the  debts  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  seemed  to  think 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  country  i  and,  as 
one  item  of  those  debts,  a  gallant  admiral  In- 
formed the  house  that  the  royal  duke  owed  no 
less  than  1S,000I.  to  his  tailor  |  so  that,  be- 
cause  of  this  gross  extravagance,  which  would 
not  be  countenanced  in  a  private  individual, 
the  country  was  to  be  plundered,  and  asked  to 
make  good  debts  to  he  knew  not  what  amount. 
An  expenditure  exceeding  income  was  any 
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thing  bat  a  tlaim  to  the  favourable  coniidera* 
tion  of  any  man  Or  body  of  anen.  Every  man 
ongbt  to  be  fable  to  calcolate  bis  income,  and  to 
regulate  bis  expenses  by  it  $  and  an  indivU 
dttal  whose  income  from  Ibe  country  was  ex- 
exceedingly  liberal,  had  no  farther  cfaim  if  he 
allowed  bis  expenses  to  go  beyond  it  He  could 
not  consent  to  see  the  public  thus  plundered 
without  mercy  and  without  tbame.  He  fully 
concurred  in  the  vote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
but  when  called  upon  to  vote  6,0001.  a  year  for 
the  education  of  a  young  prince,  whose  father 
was  receiving  19,0001.  a  year  from  the  country, 
tie  was  compelled  to  'pause.  He  was  not  in- 
different to  the  proper  education  of  those 
princes  who  might  hereafter  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms )  but  it  did  not  follow, 
that  the  education  was  to  be  good  in  proportion 
to  the  thousands  which  might  be  paid  for  it 
Even  after  this  sum' should  be  voted,  what  se<* 
curity  bad  they  that  the  object  for  which  it  was 
given  would  be  attained,  and  that  the  young 
prince  would  be  sent  for  his  educatk>n  to  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  CtmniHg  said  it  was  unfair  to  introduce 
aubfects  not  at  all  connected  with  the  question 
before  the  bouse.    It  was  unfair  to  argue  hy- 
pothetical cases,  and  to  say  what  answer  ought 
to  be  given  to  applications  never  made,  and 
which  never  might  come  before  the  hduse.  For 
It  shontd  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ilfustrious 
indivldoal  whose  private  aifairs  had  thus  been 
dragged  intodtscusaion,  had  not  obtruded  them 
on  the  house.     Whatever  they  were,  he  kept 
them  to  himself.     He  had  made  no  claim  ;  he 
had  not  in  any  way  pressed  his  circumstances 
on  the  notice  of  the  honse  or  the  public  (hear, 
hear).     One  learned  gent.  (Mr.   Bfougliam) 
•lated  a  case  bypothetlcally,  and  said  he  would 
rather  pay  the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
DttkeofYorh:,  than  consent  to  the  proposed 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis other  hott.  members  spoke,  and  introduc- 
ed the  character  and  conduct  of  the  illnntrionf 
dnke  (of  York)  into  the  discnssioD.    This,  to 
aay  the  least,  was  not  fsir  dealing,  and  most 
certainly  was  foreign  from  the  qaestloo  before 
the  house.  There  were  two  propositioas  before 
them.    As  to  the  first,  it  would  ahnost  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  add  any  thing  to  what  had 
been  already  said  on  It  $  for  there  was  only  one 
Ibellng.— that  it  was  a  tardy  act  of  Jastlce  to 
the  illustrious  ladv  who  was  in  great  part  Its 
object  (hear,  hear).    If  there  waa  aoy  blame  to 
Oovemment,  it  waa  in  not  having  introdneed 
the  subject  before  (bear).    If  any  thine  c««ld 
be  added  to  the  praise  of  her  Roval  Highmnt, 
it  would  be,  the  notice  of  her  mild,  unaMum^ 
fag  demeanour  t  she  was  never  heard,  oever 
seen,  but  was  constantly  employed  in  superin- 
tending (be  education  of  that  infant,  for  whom 
these  realma  might  be  desthied  (hear,  bear).  As . 
to  the  vote  to  his  Royal  HigfanMs  the  Dake  of 
Cumberland,  be  wished  to  have  It  considered 
what  It  was  in  fact— a  grant  for  the  education 
<if  the  young  prince,  his  son.     It  was  objected 
to  it.  that  after  the  vote  passed,  the  object  of 
it  might  be  defeated  by  .delaying  the  ratnm  of 
the  young  prince  to  England  i  but.  ministers 
woffl^  have  it  in  their  power,  to  see  that  the 
ihoaey  was  applied  solely  for  the  purpose  fiur 
which  it  was  voted.    It  vraa  said  that  the  bouse 
bad  already  twice  deciddd  on  this  question. 
They  bad  decided  on  the  proposltioii  of  a  giant, 
bvt  aot  a  grant  on  the  gronads  Haw  advaaced. 
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The  principal  objection  on  the  first  occasion 
was  to  the  marriage  of  his  Royal  Highness ; 
and  on  the  second  occastoQ  the  same  ground 
was  taken.      It  was  objected  now,  that   the 
Royal  Duke  continued  to  reside  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  was  at  (be  same  time  said  (hat 
there  was  a  lui  king  dislike  to  him  in  this.  Suroly, 
if  (be  latter  ansertion  were  true  (which  he  dc- 
nied),  it  waa  cruel  to  make  his  residence  abroad 
an  objection.    But  he  did  not  reside  abroad 
from   any  dislike   to   his  country,  or  from  a 
consciousness  of  being  disliked  in  it.    One  rea- 
son why  the  Royal  Duke  resided  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  wife*s  relations  was,  that  he  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
wl(h  comfort  in  England.    The   first  pride  of 
his  heart,  if  he  could   have  accomplished   it 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  to  himself  and  his 
Royal  consort,  would  have  been  to  live  in  the 
country  in  which  he  drew  his  birth ;  but  as  he 
was  not  able  to  do  so,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
be  should  seek  in  her  country,  among  her  rela- 
tions, those  ei\joymen(s  which  his  fortune  would 
not  enable  bun  to  obtain  in  his  own.  The  Royal 
Dnke  had  now  a  child  who  was  six  yeara  old, 
and  jtherefore  of  an  age  when  bis  education  be- 
came a  mattor  of  importance,     if  (here   were 
any  reasons  which  compelled  the  Royal  Duke 
to  reside  abroad,  as  was  inBinua(ed,  it  was 
only  fit  to  rescue  the  child,  who  might  be  the 
future  King  of  England,  from   the   sphere   of 
their  influence.    He  contended  that  ttio  con- 
tingency  to  which  be  had  just  alluded  waa  a 
sufficient  reason  why  Parliament  should  secare 
the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Cumberland  in 
this  country.  lYith  regard  to  the  securities  which 
bad  been  demanded  for  the  child's  educa(i»n  in 
England,  he  thought  tha(  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  responsibility  of   miuisters*  who  were 
bound  to  see  the  grant  applied  aa  the  resolu- 
tioa  of  the  committee  directed. 

The  f:rst  resolution— that  of  providing  for  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Kent — was  then  put  from 
the  chair,  and  passed  namma  contradicenle. 

On  Mr.  Brogden*§  pnttiag  the  second,  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Cumberland, 

It  was  then  proposed  as  an  amendment  that 
the  words  «*  in  Great  Britain*'  be  added  to  the 
resolution. 

The  CAaac«/l0r  of  the  Exchequer  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment  after  the  unequivocal 
asaarance  he  had  given  on  the  part  of  govem- 
rnent^  that  the  money  was  bona  fide  intended 
for  the  education  of  the  child  in  England,  and 
in  England  alone.  Unless  the  bouse  had  any 
■uapician  that  he  intended  to  deceive  them,  the 
aiaendmeni  was  unnecessary.  It  would  imply 
a  doubt  la  the  assurances  of  government.  Be- 
sides, he  wished  to  put  it  to  the  committee, 
whether  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a  know- 
lege  of  what  had  passed  on  the  sutject,  would 
rkk  the  loss  of  this  grant  by  educating  his  son 
abroad.  Even  if  the  Royal  Duke  should  de- 
termine to  educate  the  youag  prince  on  the 
coDiinent,  parliament  would  at  all  times  hold 
in  its  bands  the  means  of  recalling  him  to  his 
duty ;  it  could  either  addresa  the  crown  to  with- 
hold the  grant,  or  repeal  the  bill  by  which  it 
was  placed  at  the  ciDwn*s  disposal  (bear). 

Mr.  •/*.  P.  OfwU  had  no  doubt  that  the  rt. 
boa.  gentlemen  opposite  would  fitlfil  iho  pledge 
they  had  just  given  to  the  committee,  as  far  as 
Ihey  themselves  were  personally  concerned; 
hut  then  they  ought  to  recollect  titat  they  were 
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Dot  qal(o  certain  6f  retftioior  their  places  as 
ministers  for  ever  (bear).  Tney  were,  it  was 
true,  very  UlKely  to  retain  them  for  the  term  of 
Cheir  natural  lives  (hear)  ;  hat  still  there  were 
circamstances  which  might  by  possibility  dis- 
|dace  them  (hear).  The  committee  ought  not 
to  be  safisfied  with  the  pledge  of  any  ministers, 
however  respectable,  Mho  had  not  a  sort  of 
preacriptive  right  to  their  situations.  But  they 
were  told  tliat  it  was  in  their  power  to  retract 
their  prevent  vole,  if  the  Duko  of  Caml>erland 
t)id  not  give  bis  child  (hat  education  in  England 
to  which  (he  ministers  had  pledged  him.  Now, 
supposing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  should  re- 
fuse to  redeem  the  pledge  which  ministers  were 
making  on  his  behalf,  what  proof  of  (hat  pledge 
could  any  man  find  in  the  journals  strong  enough 
to  form  a  parliamentary  ground  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bill  which  was  to  be  brought  in  u  pon  the  pre- 
sent resolutions  (hear)  ?  He  therefore  thought 
that  any  words,  declaratory  of  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  6,0001. 
a-year  to  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Cnm- 
berland  in  this  country,  would  be  highly  proper 
and  expedient,  and  ought  to  be  inserted  in  (he 
proposed  resolution.  If  they  were  not  so  in- 
serted, no  words  uttered  by  any  minister  in 
that  house  could  be  considered  binding  either 
on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  a  future  minister, 
or  a  future  and  a  different  House  of  Com- 
moos. 

Mr.  Huskisson  contended  that  if  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed  were  agreed  to^  it  would 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
young  prince  coidd  no(  be  removed  for  any 
purpose  from  the  country  without  the  leave  of 
parliaroeni  If  he  left  England,  the  officers  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  no  longer  JuMtified  in 
paying  to  hU  father  any  part  of  (hid  allowance. 
Now,  suppose  that  it  were  thought  an  advisable 
object  at  some  future  period  to  ^end  this  prince 
abroad,  either  for  the  good  of  hii  health,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  education,  or  for  fleshing  his 
maiden  sword  on  the  enemies  of  hi^  country, 
that  object  cottld  not  be  accomplished,  if  the 
present  amendment  were  agreed  ta  It  was 
said  that  the  pledge  of  raiuisfen  was  not  sufll. 
dent,  because  (here  was  no  certainty  that  they 
would  always  continue  the  same.  He  thought 
that  argument  of  little  weight,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  though  the  ministers  might  be  dif- 
ferent, parliament  would  still  continue  un* 
changed.  He  had  little  doubt  that  if  the  prince 
were  io  reside  long  abroad,  or  that  if  bis  educa- 
tion were  to  be  conducted  there  upon  principles 
which  the  country  could  not  approve,  pariia- 
fnent  would  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  interfere 
with  promptness  and  decision  to  procure  an  al- 
teration In  such  a  system.  Though  he  was  at 
anxious  as  any  gentleman  who  supported  the 
amendment,  to  see  the  object  of  the  grant 
faithfully  executed,  he  thought  the  amendment 
unnecessary,  after  the  pied^s  which  had  been 
^iven. 

Dr.  Lu$hinglom  contended  that  tMs  resi^atioB 
was  meant  to  give  6,0001.  a-year  by  a  side- 
Wind  to  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  when  he 
could  not  obtain  it  by*a  direct  measure  from  par- 
liament He  begged  (he  house  to  ctbserve,  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  now  I9/)OOL  a- 
year ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  only  6,000L.  and 
they  were  iNith  to  have  an  additiooal  6^0001., 
making  the  income  of  the  DnchoM  18^0001., 
and  the  Duke  95,0001.  But  was  not  the  Duke 
iqulte  as  well  able  toedacatahistoo  on  19,0001. 


as  the  Docbeis  of  Kent  her  daugfatf  r  on  \9J0(M^ 
and  this  child  nearer  the  thrptie  (ban  the  Duke^s 
son  ?  He  might  continue  io  reside  abroad,  and 
not  return  to  the  country  where  he  drew  his 
breath,  and  whence  he  drew  his  revenue.  It 
was  probable  that  he  wished  to  remain  abroad, 
and  be  (Dr.  L.)  would  not  give  one  shilling  to 
bring  biro  back.  He  would  vole  for  the  grant 
if  made  to  secure  the  education  of  (be  Prince  in 
Great  Britain  t  6,0001.  was  the  utmost  extent 
of  parliamentary  liberality  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  he.thought  parliament  ought  to  secure 
its  proper  employment.  If  the  words  "  In  Great 
Britain**  were  not  continued  in  the  resolution, 
he  would  oppose  it  with  all  hh  might. 

Mr.  T.  fVilson  supported  the  amendment,  as 
he  thought  that  the  comipittee  ought  to  fix  some 
determinate  object  to  which  the  grant  should 
be  applied.  If  they  did  not,  they  would,  in  his 
opinion,  stultify  themselves ;  for  they  would 
act  as  if  iheir  former  vote  with  respect  to  the 
Duke  ef  Cumberland  was  wrong,  without  being 
able  to  produce  any  proof  that  their  present 
vote  was  right. 

Mr.  C.  Jfymt  thought  tSat  he  was  not  incon- 
sistent  in  rejecting  thu  amendment,  and  voting 
for  the  original  resolution,  though  he  had  op- 
posed both  io  1815  and  18 IS,  the  proposed  aug- 
mentations to  the  Duke  of  Comberland*s  in- 
come. At  the  time  those  propositions  were 
under  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  if  there 
should  be  any  is'tre  to  the  marriage  of  his 
Royal  Highness  with  the  Princess  of  Salms, 
parliament  would  be  bound  to  mike  provision 
for  it.  That  pledge,  he  conceived,  parliament 
was  now  called  ui>on  to  redeem.  He  contended*, 
that  the  committee  would  not  have  any  better 
security  by  inserting  the  words  ^*  in  Great  Bri- 
tain** in  the  resolution  than  it  now  had  without 
them ;  for  a  future  parliament  would  be  en- 
abled  to  alter  any  bill  they  might  now  pas^. 
The  education  of  a  child  ought,  io  mo»t  in- 
stances, to  take  place  under  the  eye  of  the 
parent.  It  would  be  wrong  to  weaken  the  tie 
between  them,  except  under  cases  of  strouf 
necessity.  He  allowed  that  parliament  had  the 
power  of  interfering  to  dissolve  such  tie  in  the 
royal  family ;  but  he  confessed  that  the  exercise 
of  it  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  him  to  be 
both  nnvrise  and  aoneeessary.  After  t^e  di^batc 
of  that  night,  conld  any  man  doubt  that  the 
education  of  this  child  would  take  place  ia 

MrTPisr  -Mggested,  that  the  object  of  se- 
curing the  education  of  the  child  in  England 
could  he  as  vrell  secured  by  inserting  a  decla- 
ratory sentence  on  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  as 
by  adopting  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  re- 
solution, which  would  not  be  a  respectful  coarse 
to  the  crown. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  fi ret  amend- 
ment,  when  the  numbers  were — For  it,  64— 
Against  it  79^Migority  against  the  firstamend- 
ment,  15. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the  original 
resolution,  when  the  numbers  were— For  it, 
105— Against  it,  55— Minority  for  the  origfioal 
fesalutton,  &0.  < 

MowPAT,  Mat  SO.— The  report  of  the  King*! 
message  having  been  brought  up,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Chmueihrof  the  Bxehtftmr^  the  re- 
soltttioa  was  read,  **  That  there  be  granted  oat 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  a  sua  not  exceodiiY 
6,0001.    a.y«ar   Co   her  Royal  Highneas    tha 
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tliiCb^M  of  Kent,  for  the  pqrpoM  of  eoablin; 
her  Royal  Hi^hneat  to  make  a  Boitable  provi- 
fion  for  fhe  education  of  tier  Hlfhness  the 
Princess  Alczandrina  Victoria  of  Kent.*' 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask,  as  in  a  former  stace 
pf  this  debate,  whether,  in  the  event  of  tne 
death  of  this  individual,  the  yoim^  princess, 
the  vote  jttftt  proposed  would  be  continued  to 
her  mother  (hear,  hear). 

The  CMimnlhr  of  the  Exchequer  was  under- 
•tood  to  answer,  that  from  motives  of  delicacy 
he  had  not  contemplated  such  an  event  in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  when  upon  a  well- 
known  occasion  a  yearly  sum  of  50,0001.  was 
granted  bv  a  former  Parliament,  a  proposition, 
he  knew,  had  been  suggested,  but  not  regularly 
brought  forward,  to  meet  a  contingency  some- 
vrhat  similar.  He  could  not  but  thmk  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  Parliament  so 
framed  that  grant,  as  to  put  the  distinguished 
individual  Prince  Leopold,  in  such  an  event, 
in  the  same  situation  as  any  one  of  the  other 
princes,  instead  of  assuring  to  him  the  perpe- 
tual income  of  three  (hear,  hear). 

The  resolution  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  proposed  was — "  That 
there  be  granted  to  his  M^esty  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fiind,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,0001. 
a-year,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  suitable  mainte- 
nance  and  education  of  his  Highness  Prince 
George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles  Ernest 
Augustus  (laughter)  of  Cumberland.^' 

Mr.  Uume  proposed  to  negative  the  resolu- 
tion (hear,  hear).  Of  all  the  measures  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  present  administration, 
none  could  possibly  have  given  less  satisfaction 
to  the  country  at  large  than  this  was  calculated 
to  do — this  shameful  waste  of  the  public  money 
(hear,  hear).  Waste  of  the  public  money  he 
must  continue  to  call  it,  seeing  what  must  be 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  money,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  it  was  asked  for  by  his 
Miyesty's  ministers,  even  the  stipulation  for 
the  education  of  the  boy  in  England  was  re- 
fused (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  no). 
But  he  contended  that  the  fact  was  so :  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  that  he  should  not  be 
educated  in  England,  for  unon  what  other 
ground  was  the  opposition  made  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  rt  hon.  hart,  to  be  accounted  for 
(hear,  bear)  ?  The  amendment  of  Friday  even- 
ing having  been  rejected,  he  conceived  it  was 
evident  that  this  allowance  was  not  intended 
for  the  young  prince's  education,  but  for  the 
Dakehifflself  (bear,  bear).-  The  Duke  received 
an  income  from  the  public  of  19,0001.  a-year,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pended on  the  Continent  i  and  an  income  of 
19^000l.  sterling  per  annum  was  equal  in 
Prussia  or  Hanover  to  an  income  of  80,0001. 
in  this  country.  Could  there  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Dnke  or  his  M»esty's  counsellors,  who  had 
advised  an  application  like  this,  the  least  dis- 
position to  economise,  when  the  public  had 
pern  refused  by  them  the  smallest  redaction 
of  the  taxes,  because  It  was  said  they  could 
■ot  advise  or  sanction  the  diminition  of  the 
existing  revenue  by  such  reduction  (hear,  hear). 
And  yet,  in  the  same  breath  as  it  were,  and  bytbe 
tame  setof  men,  the  house  was  now  called  upon 
t»  sake  an  hdditional  charge  of  6,00OL  a-year 
Ml  the  coMoUdated  fbnd  for  purposes  and  mte- 
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rests  of  this  nature.  His  M^esty*s  minltbn 
had,  on  this  occasion,  come  down  to'ask  what 
had  never  been  asked  of  that  house  before 
(bear,  hear.)  Let  them  point  out  when  it  was 
that  for  the  education  or  a  boy  not  six  years 
old,  60001.  a-year  had  been  asked  for  (hear, 
hear)  ?  He  could  discover  no  such  allowance 
to  have  been  ever  made  to  the  late  king's  sons 
for  such  a  purpose  as  that  suggested  by  this 
resolution,  even  at  periods  when  they  were 
further  advanced  iu  me.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester formerly  stood  in- the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  his  succession  to  the 
throne  as  the  infant  Prince  of  Cumberland 
stood  in  now.  In  the  year  1767,  in  consequence 
of  a  message  from  the  crown,  Pariiament  grant- 
ed to  his  late.  Migesty's  three  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  8,0001.  a-year  each. 
But  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  1776,  in  consequence  of  another 
message  from  the  crown.  Parliament  settled 
upon  him,  then  Prince  Frederick,  8,0OOL  a* 
year ;  and  on  his  sister,  the  Princess,  4,O0OL 
a-year  "  upon  the  death  of  their  father.^'  The 
allowance  of  8,0001.  a-year  each,  that  bad  been 
made  to  the  King's  three  brothers  in  1767,  was 
increased,  but  not  until  1785,  to  9,0001.  a-year. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  late  Duke  o 
Gloucester  had  educated  and  maintained  his 
son  out  of  his  annuity  of  9,0001.  a  >ear,  with- 
out any  additional  allowance ;  the  8/)00l.  a- 
year  not  having  been  paid  until  after  his  death 
to  the  present  duke  (hear,  hear).  When  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  remembered  the  last  divisions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  house  on  the 
subject  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  could 
not  help  asking  what  had  that  individual  done 
since,  to  gain  the  good  hIU  of  Parliament 
(hear)  ?  Was  it  because  his  son  stood  sixth  or 
seventh  from  the  throne,  that  Parliament  was 
to  be  called  on  to  alter  the  wholesome  prece- 
dent it  had  formerly  observed,  in  its  grants,  of 
making  every  man  support  his  own  family  out 
of  the  allowance  made  for  him  by  his  country 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  of  requiring  that  ever}*  man 
should  shape  his  expenses  according  to  that  al- 
lowance, without  coming  upon  the  nation  to  ask 
for  additional  means  (hear  hear)  ?  It  had 
been  said,  that  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  this  house  had  granted  a  separate 
maintenaqce,  Sbe,  however,  was  at  that  time 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown )  and  it 
was  on  that  account  Parliament  made  such  a 
grant.  Parliament  was  asked  by  the  pretient 
vote  to  put  the  sixth  or  seventh  m  succession 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  crown  (hear).  On  all  these  grounds,  it 
seemed  the  best  course  to  him  (Mr.  Hume)  to 
put  a  direct  negative  on  the  resolution  (hear^,« 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  if  it 
had  been  the  pleasure  of  that  house,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  to  increase  the  allowance  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
increased  tbe  allowances  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  would  have 
been  needless  on  his  Royal  Higboess's  part  to 
have  asked,  now,  for  an  addition  to  that  allow- 
ance by  reason  of  tbe  birth  of  a  son.  It  would 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland did  not  obtain  the  same  increased  al 
lowance  when  his  marriage  took  place  i  and, 
therefore,  his  was  quite  a  different  case  ^hear, 
hear).  His  Royal  Highness  having  aiace  had  a 
too  bora  to  hhn,  there  waty  fttrely»  nothing  in* 
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Jnriovt  to  his  character  io  the  propotition  now 
made  for  an  allowance  to  him  od  account  of 
the  education  of  that  youog  individual.     But 
the  bon.  gent,  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased that  government  should  propose  for 
the  education  of  ibe  young  Prince  of  Cumber- 
Ian^  the  same  allowance  as  for  the  young  Prin- 
ceisB  of  Kent;  and  the   hon.  gent  contended 
that  there  ought  not  io  be  this  equality  of  al- 
lowances, because  the  parties  themselves  did 
not  stand  in  the  s^me  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  crown  (hear,  hear).    This  objection,  bow- 
ever,  was  a  little  inconsistent  in  the  mouths  of 
the  hon.  gent,  and  his  friends ;  because,  when 
on  a  former  occasion  it  was  proposed  to  make 
some  difference  in  the  allowances  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Keat,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  throne,  the  gentle- 
men opposite  would  not  allow  that  argument 
to  avail  at  all ;  and  either  by  a  specific  vote, 
or  by  agreement,  they  reduced  the  original  re- 
solution of  10,0001.  on  that  occasion  to  6,00001. 
In  now  proposing  6,0001.  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  maintenance  and  provision  of  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  governmeat 
were  only  fjUow  ing  the  example  which  had  been 
already  Ket  them  by  parliament.    With  regard 
to  what  the  hon.  gent,  had  said  about  the  edn- 
ration  of  the  child,  be  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxrhequer)  had,  ou  a  former  night,  most  une- 
quivocally declared — not  only  that  this  6,0001. 
a-ycar  would  be  for  the  education  of  the  boy, 
but  that  he   would  ,be   educated  in  England 
(hear,  hcer).  He  now  repeated  that  expressly  f 
and  though  be  did  not  feel  justified  in  agreeing 
offhand  to  the  amendment  which  was  proposed 
by  the  rt.  hon.  hart.  (Sir  J.  Newport)  ;  yet  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  an  amend- 
ment were  now  proposed  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  prince's  education  in    this 
country,  he  would   not  object  to  it  (cheers). 
On  the  former  evening  some  hon.  friends  of  his 
had  intimated  that  stkch  an  amendment  might 
be  introduced  into   the  bill  to  he  founded  on 
these  resolutions  bv  way  of  preamble.    This 
seemed  the  only  difficulty  on  this  part  of  the 
question — ^how  to  bring  it  in?    He  would  only 
say,  that  he  would  be   quite  willing  to  insert 
any  words  in  this  way  which  would  give  a  po- 
sitive pledge  and  assurance  to  the  house  that 
this  young  person  should  not    be    educated 
abroad,  but  in  England.    This  was  tbe  real  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  (hear).     But  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward  it  had  not  leen  considered  proper  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  parents.     Whatever 
impressions  might  be  entertained  with  respect 
to  that  illustrious  duke,  hon  gentlemen  would 
recollect  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  accom- 
panied with  such  a  condition,  involved   (be 
possible  separation  of  father  and  child.    Gen- 
tlemen, talked  of   expatriating  the   Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  if  it  wore  quite  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  an  hon.  and  learned  civilian  the 
other  night  bad  even  gone  the  length  of  saying, 
not  only  that  he  would  not  do  any  thing  to  in- 
duce the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  return  to  this 
country,  but  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to 
keep  him  away(hear,hear).  To  hold  language  of 
this  kind  was  really  to  display  very  little  feel- 
ing for  the  illustrious  party  to  whom  it  refer- 
red.    Such  a  course  of  proceeding,  indeed, 
might  terminate  in  the  actual  and  perpetual 
separation  of  tbe  father  from  his  child.*   If  this 


money  was  t«  be  gfantsd  at  all,  U  m«Bl  dM^ 
be  grafted  in  the  way  proposed  i  beoafM*  t« 
say  that  the  father  should  hav«  nothing  to  da 
with  the  child's  education,  and  no  conirol  •var 
the  application  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
given,  would  be  a  course  that  he  (the  Chao- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  exc«edUiflj 
regret  to  see  the  house  adopt.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ohjoctimhnor 
could  his  Majesty's  govervmait  nel  aoy,  to 
incorporate  into  an  act  of  parliaaraat  may  word 
that  should  be  thought  to  comprise  tho  sarost 
guaraniee  for  the  education  of  the  child  io 
Eaigland  (hear). 

Dr.  Luskingtom :  On  a  careful  considonUkw 
of  all  tliat  had  passed  in  the  debates  of  1815  aad 
1818  about  the  Duke  of  Cuaiherlaiid,  he  had 
come  to  a  decided  opinion,  that  on  those  occa- 
sions the  House  of  Commons  was,  in  all  Ms 
views  and  proceedings,  perfectly  comet  (bear). 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  this  house  would 
not  now  retrace  its  stepa,  and  by  coBseatiBf 
to  this  allowance  of  6/)O0L  a-^ear  Ibr  the 
education  of.  the  young  person  u  whoes  Ik- 
vour  it  was  said  to  be  called  for»  doqy,  ia  ro- 
ality,  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  for- 
merly acted  i  and  carry  into  effect  a  proposi- 
tion which  OB  two  occaaieaB  they  had  so  pro- 
perly rejected  (bear,  hear).    He  yentared  to 
say,  that  never  had  an  occasion  presented  it- 
self on  which  the  feelings  of  the  country  were 
more  completely  in  uniaoo  with  those  of  the 
bouse  than  on  those  occaaiona.    If  this  were  so 
— if  the  bouse  were  not  prepared  to  retrace 
1(8  steps — if  they  were  not  about  to  make  a 
grant  npoa  entirely  new  principles,  and  for  as 
entirely  novel  purposes,  ist  them  firsi  coasider 
what  grounds  of  necessity  were  laid  fiir  this 
grant    And  when  that  necessity  shoald  have 
been  ascertained,  let  thess  take  especial  care 
that  the  resolution,  and  the  act  to  be  frassed 
on  that  resolution,  were  expressed  with  saA- 
cient  clearness  to  carry  into  complete  effect 
that  which  was  now  stated  to  be  the  real  olgect 
of  (he  resolution.    And  first  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  grant  (hear).    He  protested  that  on  the 
present  occasion  he  did  Aot  think  may  satisfac* 
tory  ground  <^  necessity  had  been  ktid  by  the 
rt.  hon,  gent,  opposite.    Not  that  he  thought 
the  sum  itself  was  matter  of  any  very  serions 
consideration.     But  the  precedent  of  such  a 
grant  was  in  itself  a  very  dangerous  ooe,  and 
it  might  lead  to  consequences  mischievoHs  in 
the  extreme.    The  dttke  of  Cumberland  had 
already  allowances  enough  to  discharge  all 
thesedutiesofeducation^if  he  were  disposed  to 
discharge  them  (hear).     Now  let  tbe  house  in- 
quire what  (he  Duke  of  Cumberland  bad  done 
to  merit  this  grant.    The  hon.  ffentleoBen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  had  not  denied, 
that  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland  meant  to  take 
up  his  residence  abioad  (bear).    But  ho  had  a 
dutv  to  perform  in  England  (hear,  hear)*  both 
to  bis  country,  and  as  a  fhdier  to  bis  child. 
He  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  perfonn  it| 
he  should  have  seen  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  maintain  and  educate  bis  son  out  of  the 
means  he  already  poss«!Ssed,  without  resorting 
to  tbe  house  for    further    means)  he  should 
have  honestly  attempted  to  make  his  income 
meet  his  expenses ;  and  then,  if,  after  an  ex* 
periment  of  this  kind,   fiurly  and  honorablj 
made,  if  after  doing.all  that  lay  in  his  power  to- 
wards tbe  education  of  his  child,  he  had  fiiaad  it 
impossible  to  go  on  without  additional 
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,,  to  wAfim  h*ve  come  to  FvHanieot  with 
a  tcroof  cUum,  not  to  lay  on  its  generoiitj, 
buloo  itsjufltke  (cbeen).    Bat  the  Dake  of 
Combertand   stiil  renained  abroad;   until  he 
flbooM  have  retnnied  to  this  coontry— antil  he 
flbooid  bare  shown  himself  willing  to  discharge 
the  datlea  that  he  was  bonnd  to  discharge, he  (  Dr. 
LnsUngton)  ntust  think  it  wonld  be  premature 
to  come  to  any  TOte  at  all.    How  came  it,  that 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  her  18/)001.  a  year, 
wonld  be  able  to  proTide  fbrher  young  daughter 
who  was  so  near  m  sliccesaiott  to  the  throne,  to 
maintain  her  rank  and  state  on  their  present 
footing,  and  to  provide  all  the  edncalion  suitable 
to  that  dangbter,  while  the  Dnke  of  Coraberland 
was  incapable  of  managing  the  same  duties  with 
19,18001.  a  year   (hear,  bear)?     Surely  here 
was  a  groM  inconsistency  at  the  outset    But 
lot  them  suppose  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
have  made  out  his  case,  and  the  bouse  to  ha?e 
voted  the  .money ,  in  whom  would  be  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  young  prtace,  and  of  this  sum 
(hear)?  WonMit  be  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
or  in  the  King  f    The  rt  hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  had  stoted  on  a  preceding 
evening,  that  the  King  was  invested  with  the 
gnardiaosirip  of  grandsons  in  succession  to  the 
throne  i  if  the  King  wen  entitled  to  have  the 
control  and  edncatloo  of  the  yonng  Prince  of 
Comberland,  of  what  absurdity  was  the  house 
about  to  be  gnihy,  in  voting  6,0001.  a-year  to 
the  Duke  of  Comberland,   for  the  professed 
purpose  of  exercising  that  management  which 
the  law  confided  to  the  King.  They  would  thus 
be  separating  the  dvty  from  the  consideration 
paid  for  its  &charge.    Let  the  house  take  the 
reverse  of  this  statement.    Suppose  the  King 
were  not  entitled  to  superintend  this   young 
Prince's  education,  would  It  not  be  proper  to 
give  His  M iQevty  power  to  do  so  (hear,  hear). 
When  the  H.  heni  gent,  opposite  refused  to  say 
whether  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  was  about  to 
return  to  England  or  not,  was  it  not  high  time 
that  Parliament  shooM  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  give  tbem  something  like  the 
ability  to  control  the  education  of  this  Prince  ? 
Whether  by  the  existing  law  the  King  could  or 
could  not  exert  such  control,  It  was  obviously 
of  the  last  importance  that  this  grant  should  be 
so  worded  as  to  enable  the  King  to  exercise  so 
salutary  an  authority.    Upon  these  grounds 
he    wouW  propose    as   an  amendment,    that 
the  words  ^*  His  Royal  Highneu  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland"  be  omitted  ;  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  resolution  there  should  be  added 
these  words,  **  tbe  United  Kingdom*  (hear).  He 
could  see  no  reason,  if  the  house  thought  proper 
to  pan  this  grant,  wby  they  should  not  secure, 
to  the  utmost,  the  folAhnent  of  their  own  inteo- 
tioas.    On  referring  to  tbe  discussions  about  the 
Dnkb  of  Cumberland  in  the  year  1818,  be  found 
that  tbe  late  Marqaisof  Londonderry  used  these 
tenr  expremions: — ^^that  as  to  that  vote  of 
6,O0OL  per  annum  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
which  bad  been  negatived  in  the  year  1815,  he 
did  not  cmisider  that  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
had  been  sufficiently  recorded  by  it**  (hear, 
hear).    Now,  if  the  late   Lord  Londonderry 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  not 
snftciently  evidenced  by  tbe  vote  just  referred 
ce,  he  (Dr.  Loshingtonl  called  npon  bon.  gent. 
seriooafy  to  consider  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
hoooe  couM  be  snSciently  recorded  by  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  hon.  gent,  opposite,  as  to  tbe 
object  of  this  neolvtion,  and  of  which  asBertlon, 


llncere  as  It  undoubtedly  was  npon  the  lips  of 
the  rtbon.  gent.,  the  rt  bon.  gent,  himself  coidd 
not  possibly  undertake  for  the  strict  perfbm^ 
ance  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Oreevey  could  neither  assent  to  the  original 
motion  nor  to  the  amendment.  During  the  whole 
time  he  had  sat  In  Parliameat  he  had  never 
witnessed  so  gron  an  outrage  upon  the  public 
as  tbe  present  attempt  to  take  6/)00L  a  year 
out  of  their  pockets.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  twice  applied  to  Parliament,  and  he 
had  been  twice  refqsed :  and  this  was  nothing 
lem  than  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  to  get  the 
same  sum  for  him  under  fklse  pretenceg.  It 
was  a  grom  and  scandalous  outrage  upon  the 
public  Six  thousand  a  year  for  the  education 
of  a  child  six  years  old !  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  grant  to  the 
Duchew  of  Kent  was  brought  forward  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  making  the  grant  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  somewhat  more  palat- 
able. The  Dnchera  was  no  party  to  the  present 
proposition,  nor  had  she  expressed  any  desire 
that  such  an  application  should  be  madie.  The 
real  object  of  fnls  proposition  was  to  obtain 
firom  that  house  what  they  twice  before  delibe- 
rately refused  t  and  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  house,  if  they  assented  to  It. 

Sir  G,  Ro$e  said,  that  having  lived  for  some 
years  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland  as  to  enjoy  perfect  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  bis  character,  and  observing  his 
conduct,  he  could  not  remain  silent  during  the 
present  debate.  With  respect  to  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberlana  from  England,  that, 
it  most  be  remembered,  was  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  be  had  received  here.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  person  to  find  himself  the 
object  of  oniversal  (Hslike,  and  to  be  commonlv 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  even  insult,  which 
he  knew  were  undeserved,  but  which  he  had  no 
means  of  preventing,  and  yet  still  to  subject 
himself  to  the  constant  repetition  of  the  insults 
which  were  directed  against  him.  His  acquaint, 
ance  with  his  Royal  Highness  had  continued  for 
about  four  years  and  a  half.  He  had  never 
known  any  man  behave  upon  all  occasions  in  a 
manner  more  becoming  his  station,  or  with 
greater  kitidnem  and  consideration  to  all  who 
were  about  him.  Daring  his  residence  at  Ber- 
lin he  had  opportanlties  of  constantly  observing 
tbe  Duke  in  his  family,  and  he  must  say  that  be 
bad  never  seen  a  more  aflfectiooate  parent,  and 
that  the  child,  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
before  the  house,  as  far  as  from  Ms  age  he  was 
capable  of  manifesting  it  (a  laugh),  seemed  to 
return  that  affection. 

Sir  FT.  Comgreve  said  tbe  Dnke  of  Cumberland 
was  remarkable  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Mr.  Alderman  C.  Smith  supported  tbe  reso- 
lution,  and  complained  of  the  cruel  insinuations 
which  had  been  made  against  bis  Royal  High- 
ness,  and  which  he  said  had  driven  aim  from 
his  native  country. 

Mr.  Peef  could  not  concur  with  the  hon.  genL 
who  regarded  the  resolution  before  the  house  as 
an  attempt  to  redrem  an  injustice  which  had 
formerly  been  dune.  The  proposition  came 
simply  upon  ito  own  grounds,  and  so  material 
a  change  had  taken  place,  that  the  house  conld 
consistently  agree  to  this,  even  though  it 
were  convinced  that  the  grounds  of  ito  fonaer 
refusal  were  correct.  The  way  in  which  It 
had  been  put  by  a  learned  gent,  opposite  Ivas, 
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4ie  thmigbti  a  fair  one.  Fint«  was  this  vote 
oecesMry— and  wcondly,  what  was  the  proper 
mode  of  making  it  secure  ?  The  hon.  meDber 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  laid,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  educate  hU  own  children.  As 
applied  to  private  life  this  was  quite  true  t  but  in 
jthe  case  now  before  the  house,  the  interest  the 
state  had  in  this  child  made  its  education  a  matter 
of  national  importance  i  and  since  we  thought 
fit  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  that 
education,  we  had  a  right  to  require,  if  we  saw 
reason,  that  It  should  be  carried  on  in  England. 
It  had  been  Jniinuated  that  as  the  Dochesi  of 
Kent  found '  her  allowance  of  12,0001,  per 
annum  snfirient,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, amountiag  to  19,0001.  was  more  than 
enough.  But  when  this  came  to  be  more  coolly 
considered,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  situation 
of  the  Duchess,  being  a  widow,  and  leading  a 
retired  life,  was  very  diiferent  from  that  of  a 
prince,  who  had  a  wife  and  family,  and  a  station 
to  keep  up  which  his  babits  and  his  rank 
rendered  necessarily  moch  more  expensive 
(bear).  It  was  aaked  why  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland did  not  come  homei  but  when  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  Introduced 
Into  the  dibcuasions  of  that  bouse  in  the  year 
1818,  and  the  allusions  which  had  been  then 
made  (and  which  he  believed  were  npw  regret- 
ted) to  the  person  who  stood  in  the  relation  of 
his  Royal  Highnesses  wlfe«  were  recollected,  it 
would  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  choose 
to  reside  abroad.  It  was  in  every  way  proper 
that  bis  Royal  Highness's  son  should  be  edu- 
cated in  England,  and  the  house  ought  to  re- 
quire some  more  valid  security  than  the  word 
of  a  minister  for  that  purpose.  To  effect  this, 
the  best  means  would  be  by  some  proviso  to  be 
inserted  in  the  bill,  to  be  founded  on  the  reso- 
lutioo  recording  the  sense  of  the  bouse.  For 
the  words  in  Hoich  it  should  be  expressed  be 
was  indifferent,  provided  they  did  not  imply 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  his  own 
son,  but  merely  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  one  who  might  hereafter  be  the  monarch  of 
Kngland  should  receive  his  education  in  that 
eoHDtiy,  the  destinies  of  which  he  might  one 
day  be  called  to  direct  (hear). 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  avoid  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  given  his  vote  on  a  for- 
mer evening.  In  the  first  place,  the  obserTa^- 
tioo  which  bad  been  made,  that  a  father  had  a 
right  to  direct  the  education  of  his  child  in  the 
way  he  thought  best,  was  only  true  when  that 
father  paid  for  the  education  of  the  child.  The 
difference  between  that  case  and  the  one  now 
under  discussion  was  so  •  obvious,  that  he  was 
sure  he  need  say  no  more  about  it.  With  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  all  were  agreed 
to-night  f  and  this  good,  at  least,  had  grown  out 
of  the  former  discussion.  If  the  grant  were 
really  to  be  made,  he  should  not  object  to  those 
terms ;  but  be  was  prepared  to  oppose  it  alto- 
gether»  and  In  this  opposition  he  hoped  he 
should  receive  some  support.  He  had  been  told 
that  such  applications  were  matters  of  ordinary 
practice,  riow  this  was  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  passed  lightly  over,  since  it  might 
hereafter  be  reduced  to  a  general  rule,  that  as 
often  as  any  Prince  or  Princess  should  be  bom, 
to  any  one  connected  with  the  Royal  Family, 
the  house  should  be  called  upon  to  provide 
fiOOOI.  a-year.  The  last  instance  ahichthere  had 
been  of  such  an  application,  was  altogether  dif- 


foront  It  wan  madaaa  behalf  of  lbs  D'ake  a# 
Gloucester,  whose  life  had  been  isvarinbly  re- 
spectable, and  who  had  never  been  ia  any  we- 
cttoiar^  difiiculties  i  but  that  was  aprmpecm e 
provision  made  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  Dake, 
and  no  ndditional  sum  had  been  asked  on  tke 
birth  of  the  prosent  Dnke,  or  of  the  Prteceus 
Sophia  of  Gloucester.  Was  the  house  now  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  to  provide  a  large 
annual  sum  for  the  education  of  the  cUld  of  a 
member  of  the  Roval  Faarfly,  whose  iaootne  at 
present  was  19,0001.,  exclasive  of  the  enola- 
ments  which  be  derived  from  his  military  and 
other  appointments  }  He  would  pat  It  to  the 
house,  therefore,  whether  they  wero  now  to  aa- 
derstand,  that  iaunediately  on  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  any  Princess  of  the  Royal  FamUy,  they 
were  to  be  called  apon  for  a  grant  of  6000L 
a  year  ?  The  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Keat  had 
been  alluded  to  as  a  precedent,  but  it  vras  oaiy 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  present  case.  He  an. 
derstood  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  her  iafi. 
nite  honour,  apd  with  the  assistance  of  Prince 
Leopold,  who  contributed  oat  of  Ids  iaige  re- 
sources, had  no  intention  of  making  any  deoiaad 
apon  Parliament;  and  that  in  point  of  foct,  no 
propositioa  had  been  asada  from  them  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  uafoir  that  the  Dachem  of  Kent 
should  thus  be  put  ia  firont  of  the  request,  as  If 
it  had  originated  with  her,  when  it  wae  known 
that  she  did  not  ask  it.  He  roprobated  tim 
abuse  of  confidence  manifested  towards  the  peo- 
ple, when  that  grant  was  set  down  as  necessary 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  Pami^.— 
But  the  sure  way  for  the  Royal  Aaslly  to  pie- 
serve  its  dignity,  was  by  preserving  the  respect 
of  the  people.  For  those  reasons  he  should  op- 
pose the  grant  on  general  view*— for  howeve 
unpopular  a  Prince  might  be,  aatU  he  did  some- 
thing to  stigmatise  his  own  character,  he  was 
to  be  considered  in  his  relation  to  the  State,  and 
respected  accordingly — ^he  should  oppose  the 
giant,  because  be  was  unwilling  to  give  indi- 
rectly what  be  had  rofased  directly.  One  word 
be  had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
the  child.  He  should  be  the  last  ana  that  couM 
wish  to  tear  the  child  from  its  parents ;  it  would 
be  a  gron  inconsistency  in  him  if  he  were  te 
attempt  to  recommend  it  i  for  he  had  objected 
to  the  measure  of  tearing  tlie  late  Princess  CiMtrw 
lotto  from  the  parent  tp  whom  she  had  been 
most  attacfaedf  and  as  Ik  had  objected  to  it  in 
that  case,  so  would  he  in  the  case  of  tlie  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Caibung  said,  that  the  vote  now  proposed 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dakeaf  Camber- 
land,  nor  bad  it  roferonce  to  aay  fonaer  deci- 
sion of  the  bouse.  It  merely  conteaiplatcd  the 
fact  of  his  having  a  child,  who  wasaawata  pe- 
riod of  life  when  it  liecame  necessafy  to  {iro- 
vide  for  its  education^-a  question  in  which  tkis 
country  ought  to  be  considered  as  Imving  aa 
Interest  The  whole  house,  he  was  sure,  waold 
agree  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  child — ia 
consequence  of  his  relation  to  the  tlwone— 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  edacated  ia  Kftgw 
land.  It  was  plain  that  the  people  of  this  eoaa- 
Iry  had  a  right  and  an  interest  in  looking  after 
the  education  of  the  child,  and  providing  that 
it  should  not  be  a  foreign  one.  If  the  gvaat 
were  made  upon  that  ground,  it  wotfW  aHer- 
wards  be  at  the  option  of  the  parent  to  retara 
to  England  with  thw  child  or  not,  as  he  might 
think  proper.  By  leaving  him  that  option  Ihay 
would  avoid  ih»  uokiudaeM  af  iaterforibg  hnnlh 
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If^  Tte  vlioto  eaaeappMired  to  bim  to  rest  in 
sTMy  iem  wonb  %  aitd  «t  for.  the  Docbeat  of. 
ILeat,  he  paiiiculariy  wiihed  that  meDtion 
showld  not  tum  be  oiade  of  her,  becauee  to  be- 
cenetbe  subject  of  disc ussioii,  would  be  re- 
pngmiat  to  that  unobtruuve  delicacy,  which 
rendered  ber  an  omameot  to  her  lez  and  sta- 
tion. 

Sfa-  F.  Bmritett  said  that  when  be  came  down 
lo  the  boase,  he  supposed  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  was  to  be  decided,  was  whether  or 
aot  the  Duke  of  Cmnberland  should  have  60001. 
added  to  his  intome  %  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther that  should  be'now  done  indirectly,  which 
the  hoaae  some  years  a^ o  refused  to  do,  wlien 
it  was  directly  proposed  to  them.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  he  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  situation  of  runniuf  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  disapprobation  of  the  rt.  bon.  gent.,  who 
aeemed  to  tbinli  that  to  advert  to  the  character 
aadconduct  of  the  Royal  Personage  in  ques- 
tloa,  if  not  absolutely  unparliamentary,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  highly  improper.  As,  how- 
ever, tlie  question  was  placed  altogether  on  a 
diflerent  looting,  he  feU  greatly  relieved ;  and 
was  very  much  satisfied  to  find  that  he  could  do 
hie  duty  to  the  people  and  to  the  country,  with- 
«nt  any  invasion  of  those  feelings,  which,  bad 
•tho  case  been  otherwise,  he  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  disturb.  It  was  probable  that 
the  proposers  of  this  greni,  perceiving  the  re- 
laccance  of  the  house  to  assent  to  it  as  directly 
to  the  Duke,  had  the  discretion  to  change  the 
totto  of  their  application,  and  to  alter  the  object 
to  whach  tho  grant  waste  be  applied.  What- 
ever might  bib  the  cause  of  the  change,  the  house 
were  now  told  that  the  grant  was  required  not 
for  tho  purpose  of  putUng  so  much  money  into 
ibo  pocket  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  on 
public  grounds,  in  order  to  insure  a  proper  and 
a  domestic  edocatlon  to  a  young  Prince,  who 
«i  sosBO  future  period  might  possibly  be  call- 
ed  to  the  throne.  Now  he  could  qpt^  Com- 
prehend bow  it  was  possilile  that,  fOOOl.  a  y«*r 
could  bo  jnequired  for  suchj^i^rpose,  far  an 
infant  six  years  old.  Kofhing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  that  inlaiit,  and  nothing  could  in 
its  conaeqaences  be  more  miscbievons  to  the 
pubKe,  than  to  surround  a  child  of  that>  age 
sriih  all  the  fbUy-and  expence  which  an  Income 
of  fiOOOL  would  furnish.  Such  a  proceeding 
j(attd  history  bore  oat  the  assertion)  was  caicn- 
4a led  more  than  any  other  to  render  him  unfit 
for  the  throne,  should  future  contingencies  call 
4ipon  bim  to  fill  it  If  this  royal  child  were  in 
the  country,  the  best  edocation  that  could  be 
given  htm  was  merely  that  which  was  usually 
'given  to  the  children  of  persons  of  rank.  To 
Murronnd  -him  with  a  kind  of  little  state  would 
he  so  iojuriona,  that  he  (Sir  F.  Bardett)  would 
rather  consent  to  let  the  monev  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Ihtber,  than  that  the  child  should 
me  spoiled  bv  each  h  coarse  of  edocation,  and 
tendered  anfit  to  exercise  the  regal  function.  As 
to  the  delicacy  about  removing  the  child  from,  the 
^ttidanee  of  bis  father,  he  thought  that  the  nicety 
upon  that  point  was  a  good  deal  over-ratod.  If 
tb«  law  gave  the  Crown  a  power  over  the  edaca- 
tioa  of  the  Khig*s  grandchildren,  and  the  child 
in  q^eslion  was  treated  and  provided  for  in  the 
eaoie  way,  he  could  not  see  bow  the  father  coold 
4slyect.  He  ol^ected,  however,  mere  decided- 
ly lo  the  vote  before,  the  home,  because  it  had 
heen  iatroddced  nader  the  mask  of  a  similar 
vole  to  tho  Pnshois  of -Xont,  who  neither  asked 


for  such  a  grant  nor  needed  it.  In  bin  oplnioat 
the  best  course  would  be  to  negative  tho  vote 
altogether. 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
with  reference  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  ques- 
tion had  been  put  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry, 
immediately  on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke'o 
death,  whether  it  was  proposed  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  Duchess.  The  re- 
ply then  given  was,  that  at  the  time  it  was  not 
considered  necessary,  as  the  Duchess  was  as- 
sisted by  her  Royal  brother ;  but  such  a  stote  of 
things,  the  house  mast  perceive,  could  never 
have  been  contemplated  as  permanent. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
question,  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  his  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  lot 
the  question  be  put  at  once  to  negative  the 
grant.  He  suggested  this,  because  he  took  all 
parties  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  tho 
edncation  being  in  £ngland.  If  the  vote  were 
carried. 

The  bonse  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were^-For  the  grant,  190 — Against  it,fn— Mab 
jority,  S8. 

While  strangera  were  excluded, 

Mr.  BrouglM  gave  notice  to  the  house,  that 
on  the  constitutional  grounds  which  be  had  stated 
at  well  aa  because  he  perceived  a  disposition  in 
the  house  to  toke  advantage  of  a  temporary  and 
accidentel  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
respecting  questions  of  economy,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  spend  the  people's  money  as  if  they  were 
never  more  to  be  in  want  of  it,  he  should  con* 
tinne  to  give  the  measure  his  strenuous  opposi* 
tion  (loud  cheers). 

Thursday,  Juitb  8.— Tbe  Chanedhr  of  the 
Exektquer  nioiee(b.tii^>,  second  reading  of  the 
Puchoss  of  KtnW^timty  bill. 
*  Xf  r.  Le^fcetter  did  not  olyect  to  the  substance, 
but  to  the  manner  and  form  of  this  bill.  The 
Duchen  of  Kent  had  been  spoken  of  during 
this  debate,  and  he  made  no  doubt,  with  the  ut- 
most justice  and  propriety,  as  a  most  exempla- 
ry and  meritorious  woman ;  in  short,  in  the  most 
respectful  and  honourable  terms.  But  the  bill 
itself,  in  that  case,  seemed  wanting  in  respeot 
to  her  Royal  Highness.  If  it  were  as  respect- 
ful as  it  should  be,  it  would  have  given  4,0001^ 
or  5^)001,  a  year  to  her  Royal  HLrhnesa,  and 
1,0001.  or  S,000l,  a-year  to  the  royal  infant.  It 
was,  in  &ct,  qaite  clear,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  ai^ter  all,  4^0001.  or  5,0001.  of  tills 
vote,  was  intended  for  her  Royal  Highness  i  but 
why  was  not  this  acknowledged  and  rendered 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill  ?  Why  was  not 
so  proper  an  object  effected  openly  and  nndio- 
guisedly  (hear)  ? 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  chair  $ 
and  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

The  Ckameettor  of  the  Bxchequer  then  moved 
the  second  reading  of  theDuke  of  Cumberland's 
annuity  bill. 

There  being  several  dissentient  voices  on  tho 
proposition  being  put  by  the  Speaker,  a  divi«> 
sion  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were-^For 
the  second  reading— Ayes,  69— Noes,  4d— Ma* 
jority,  II. 

MoWDAT,  JuHB  &-~The  Chanceilor  of  tho  Jffjrw 
ehofuer  moiled  the  order  of  the  day  for  tho 
house  mMming  Itself  into  a  eommitleo  of  tlw 
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on  the  Dvke  of  Citmberiai<rf 


wliole  home 
Aoflttitr  Bill. 

Qn  tbe  motion  '*  that  the  Speaker  do  leare 
the  chair,'** 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  rested  on  grounds  so  simple,  so  ob- 
vious, bo  evident,  that  It  only  required  to  be 
stated  in  the  shortest  possible  way.  They  were 
not  now  called  on  to  object  to  this  grant,  or  to 
agree  to  it,  on  account  of  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  what  was  formerly  Toted  (hear). 
The  question  stood  upon  its  own  substantive 
merits ;  those  who  thought  the  former  grant  too 
little,  were  not  precluded  from  increasing  it 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  given  on  a 
previous  occasion.  ■  But  the  mode  at  present 
taken  to  effect  that  object  was  one  of  which  he 
never  could  approve.  The  liberal,  frank,  can- 
did, and  honest  way  of  proceeding  was,  to  move 
distinctly  fur  an  alteration  of  the  former  vote 
(hear,  hear).  No  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
inade  to  alter  that  vote  of  tbe  house;  If  any 
gentleman  thought  It  an  Improper  vote,  why 
not  move  that  it  should  be  rescinded  (bear) } 
If  any  member  were  of  that  opinion,  let  Urn, 
in  God*8  name^  stand  up  and  say  so  (hear).  He 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
^nse  who  entertained  any  such  opinion  (bear). 
But  he  would  say,  let  no  man  now  vote  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  a  side  wind,  in  oppo- 
•itlon  to  his' former  vote  (bear).  Let  Mm  not, 
by  voting  a  grant  for  the  child  of  the  Duke  of 
Cnmberland,  negative  hb  former  yote,  and 
Inake  a  Drovision  for  tbe  Doke  of  Cnmberland 
himself  (near).  He  felt  he  should  be  wanting 
in  the  duty  be  owed  to  that  house,  to  himself, 
and  to  his  country,  if  he  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  on  all  future  occasions,  express  these 
ftentimehts.  He  should,  therefore,  move — 
^  That  all  the  words  of  the  original  motion, 
after  the  word  *  tint*  be  omitted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  tbe  following  words — '  this 
BoBse  will,  on  fliis  day  six  months,  resolve  It- 
ielf  into  tbe  said  committee'  **  (hear). 

Mr.  Coke  thought  It  was  most  prepoflterous 
to  come  down  to  the  house  and  demand  an  an- 
bnlty  of  efiOm.  fmr  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
child,  when  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  grant 
was  intended  for  the  Duke  himself  (bear,  &ar). 
He  looked  upon  this  proposition  as  a  direct  in- 
fult  on  the  house  and  the  country  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  ff,  Sumner  opposed  the  grant  In  doing 
fo,  he  must  say,  that  he  felt  a  great  degree  of 
delicacy,  because  he  was  actuated  by  motives 
Which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  withhold- 
ing from  the  house — motives,  the  grounds  of 
wmch  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  develop  to 
those  whom  he  now  addressed:  2,0001.  or 
9,0001.  a-year  would  be  sufllcient  to  have  tbe 
young  prince  properly  lodged  and  educated. 

Mr.  y.  Bmett  congratulated  the  house  and 
the  country  on  tbe  burst  of  indignation  which 
this  grant  had  excited  from  the  other  nde  of 
tlfie  house.  When  he  saw  gentlemen  of  differ- 
ent  political  sentiments  uniting  on  a  question 
of  this  nature,  it  excited  some  doubt  In  his 
foind  as  to  the  necessity  for  pariiamentary 
reform. 

Sir  O.  Warrenier  sa  M,  that  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland was  very  hardly  dealt  with.  Much  ob- 
loquy appeared  to  be  levelled  at  Ms  royal 
dul^e.  But  from  the  observations  which  be  had 
bail  an  apportunity  of  making,  be  owed  it  to 
Mmself  and  die  country  to  declare  that  gross 
fl^justice  had  been  done  that  royal  petvonage, 
and  that  the  accusations  which  had  been  scat- 


tered about,  and  in  dlttaat  parts  of  the  cooo* 
try  too,  bad  no  foundation  whatever.  The 
duke  and  duchess  vrere  at  present  ei^oying  a 
degree  of  domestic  happiness  and  comfort  (a 
loud  laugh)  which  few  individuals  could  'boast 
of  (bear,  bear).  In  depriving  the  Dnfce  of 
Cumberland  of  this  grant,  they  drew  a  most 
unpleasant  distinction  between  him  and  the 
other  royal  dukes.  He  would  cbntehd,  that  a 
grant  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  proceed  on  the 
Individual  merits  of  the  party.  They  should 
recollect  the  lofty  situatton  to  wbicft  he  was 
bbm  — they  should  consider  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  him  and  his  family  in  a  atanoer 
befitting  that  sitaatioa  $  and,  coDslderiag  these 
circumstances,  he  was  prepared  to  sary,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  accede  to  this 
proposition.  The  income  wUcb  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland  receiyed  was  quite  inadeqaate  to 
the  expenses  of  bis  establishment  Nunsenras 
applications  were  daily  made  fo  horn,  and  large 
sums  were  annually  expended  in  charity.  He 
would  ask,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  desiralrierthat 
a  young  prince,  who  was  likely  to  coma  to  the 
throne  of  England,  sboiiM  be  properiy  edu- 
cated ?  Would  the  hooee,  from  any  feeing  of 
irritatioB,  prevent  him  from  htiag  edacatsd 
here  under  the  eye  of  hb  father  f  He  was 
snre  It  was  not  in  accordance  wHb  lb»  geae- 
roas  feelings  of  the  Hoaso  of  Comaoas  1o  se- 
parate a  father  from  Mt  child.  W««ld  they 
teach  the  yoang  prince,  as  Ua  fiiit  kMan,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  resnain  separated  frasa  his 
parents?  He  thought  tfaey  would  oot;  He 
thought  they  would  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  the  ediicafton  of  the  child  ander  the 
eve  of  the  father.  In  stating  this,  he  had  emly 
discharged  the  dttty  wMch  he  owed  to  the 
country,  to  the  house,  and  to  the  royal  family. 

Sir  J,  SeMffkt  had  been  faiforsMd  tha;t  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  received  SfiOOL  a»year 
from  die  King  of  Prussia.  TUs,  togatber  with 
the  income  which  was  derived  from  tbb  cona- 
try,  appeared  to  him  to  be  amply  aoacient  far 
the  estahllshaiebt  of  tbe  Toyal  dnke.  It  was 
very  painful  to  say  any  thing  that  might  ap- 
pear disrespectfol  towards  the  royal  duke; 
but  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  man 
could  not  go  into  society,  of  any  kind  in 
this  country,  without  hearing  remarks  on  dm 
conduct  of  that  royal  perionage.  Hawever 
attached  gentlemen  might  be  to  tbe  royal  fomtly , 
that  attachment  could  not  excuse  an  absolate 
waste  of  the  public  money..  It  was  a  waste, 
not  only  bad  in  itself,  but  it  became  worse  un- 
der tbe  peculiar  circmnstanccs  of  the  cane 
(hear).  The  royal  dake  appeared  before  theaa 
like  a  man  applying  for  reltef  to  -m  body  of 
country  magistrateB^like  an  individual 
requested  tiw  parish,  in  ^ mi  jNn^trfe,  ti 
able  him  to  maintain  his  own  child  (hear). 

Tbe  CkmnotOor  of  the  Brdkeftmr  said,  ik  waa 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  Dake  of  CaBsbefhamd 
was  inadequately  provided  for  on  a  foraer  oc«> 
casion  that  he-had  deemed  It  aeeassacy  to  in- 
troduce tbiahili.  If  tbe 
case  were,  at  present,  tlie  same 
existed  when  the  former  vote 
then  any  proposltioa  (e  graat  fMo  royal  dmlie 
that  whicb  bad  bee»  rofSsed  oa  twopretpimas 
occasiens,  miglit  havw  Justified  the  barsh  -Uun- 
gauge  wUch  had  been  inditfged  in  by  tbe  htk, 
member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Coke)  aad  rei^esmt^ 
ed  by  dm  hon.  member  for  HertfordsHsei  <Sir 
J\  Sebright).  But  the  case  mm  atirtly  alter- 
ed.  Parliament  had  given  to  tbe  royal  brothera 
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of  libt  IMm^X  Cambmrlaad,  %.  certeld  aairaal 
Incoflie  4»  ateount  of  their  marnni^e*  and  io 
the  expectelioii  tint  they  wooM  baTO  fiiiDUica. 
A  lUEe  ailowwicewat  rafoted  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambeiiaad.  Since  that  period  Ihe  Ouke  of 
Caabridge  bad  bad  tiro  children,  and  yet  he 
had  not  aaked  for  any  iocreaae  of  income ;  be- 
fcanae  the  84,0001.  per  aonam  which  was  grants 
ed  to  faifli  waa  conaidered  to  be  aaficieaL  The 
Dvffce  of  Cwaberland  haTiaf  now  a  a(in»  natn- 
«aUy  wiahed  to  be  f^Uced  in  the  taaae  aitoatieii 
aa  w  royal  brotbera*  It  would  not  be  a  pro- 
par  .  aaode  «f  proceediag^  if  miniater*  came 
down  te  parliament  and  aaked  lea  a  grant  of 
tUa  deacriptiony  merely  on  acconat  of  indivi- 
doal  character  (heaf,  bear).  He  thoni^bt  it 
waa  proper^  on  aceonat  of  their  exalted  rank, 
Ibat  thoae  royal  peraonagea  Aoold  be  placed 
OD  the  aame  footing  ;  and  it  woald  be  an  act  of 
gram  diareapect,  if  thft  Hooae  of  Oommona  aaid, 
*>  We  call  on  yoor  M^etty  to  treat  two  of  yoar 
royal  brotbera  with  paitlcttiar  marka  of  eateem, 
•ad  to  caat  a  reflection  on  the  third  (hear).*' 
Altboafb  the  boa.  ammber  for  Hartfordahire 
did  not  place  Ua  oppoaltion  altogether  on  the 
gimnd  of  tfaa  paraonal  character  of  the  Dake 
«f -Cambariaiid,  yet.hia^  boa.  friend  the  member 
fer  flarrey  (Mr.  Hi Bamner)  bad  done  ao.  Mow, 
amidal  aU  the  hfaila  and  id^inaationa  which,  had, 
irom  taaae  to  time^  been  thrown  oat  on  thia  aob- 
jeeti  be-acTor  had  been  able,  for  the  aoul  of 
bfaa,  «•  dlioofer'Oa  wbat  point  it  waa  that  gen- 
flimiim  reaUy  foandad  .their  oppoaitioo  (hear). 
Hvcaald  petceive  ao  drcamatance  which  coald 
indaaa  the  booao  to  refdae  thia  grant,  which 
aught'  aotf alao  be  put  Cbrward  aa  an  argnment 
for  depriving  the  Dake  of  Comberland  of  that 
lacoflia  which  he  at  preaeai  an|oyed ;  or  which 
might  not  be  amde  a  ground  for  redaciog  the 
graaii  which  had^beea  fvoted  to  the  Dokea  of 
Clarence  and  Cambridge. 
«  Mar  f*.  WUtm  dedared  he  would  vota  for 
the  grant,  on  the  groand  of  hla  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  GoTcrnment. 
The  hoaae  tlMSi  divldrd,  when  the  numberB 


.  For  the  amendment,  US-^Agaiaat  it,  14S— 
Hajority^Sa 
la  Ae  committee 4»a  the  bill, 

*  Mr.  Aroa^Aa«'aaid  there  waa  apon  the  face 
of  the  bill  an  eaident  InsCodaiatency,  Inaamoch 
aa  it  «piatended  to  hare  one  oiirject,  and.|vo- 
ceeded  to  acrompliah  -  anothm*.  It  propo- 
and  to  provide  for  iheedntatioo  of  the  Prince 
of  Camberiand,  and  it  aecnred  an  annuity 
of  aOOOK  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  hia 
life.  The  bill  aaid  nothing  of  the  life  of  the 
yjoaag  prioce.  The  hoiw  hart.  (Sir  C.  Forbea), 
Who  had  addreaaed^tbe  boate  at  a  period  when, 
of  all  othen,  it  was  moat  convenient  for  thoae 
wba  favoared  the>Doke  of  Cumberland  to  ex- 
praaa  their  opiniona  (the  hon.  hart,  apoke  after 
thegaUery  had  been  cleared,  .and  before  the 
diviaioD  took  place),  had  thought  that  even  thia 
waa  not  doing  the  Dake  jualicc.  Perbapa  he 
weald  wlab  to  auike  ap  for  the  ceaaer  of  to 
aaaay  yeara  by  increaaing  the  annuity  to 
l^MM.  The  Duke,  be  had  no  doubt,  would, 
witbeat  heiitation,  accept  the  boa.  bart.*ageoe- 
raaa  offer.  Bat  the  miniatera  were  not  affected  by 
tite  eothoaiaam  which  had  ao  far  led  away  the 
boa.  baronet.  They  proposed  that  the  annuity 
■hoaid  only  be  paid  bencefortbt  There  waa  a 
proviaian  in  the  aecdnd  olauae,  which  limited 
the  payBMBt  of  the  grant  to  the  Dake  on  con- 


dition that  the  Prince  aboald  Hifo  la  England 
daring  the  period  of  hia  education,  aalem  tba 
King  ahoUld  give  bim  licence  to  reaide  abtfwid; 
He,  however,  wiahed  to  put  the  boainem  vpoa 
a  fair  and  intelligible  ground,  and  to  give  \o 
the  committee  an  opportunity  of  doing  properly 
and  fairly  that  which  it  waa  pretended  thia  bill 
was  to  accompliab.  If  there  waa  any  man  in  tlie 
hooae  who  thought  that  the  income  of  the  Duke 
ef  Cimiberland  did  not  permit  him  to  educate' 
hia  aon  la  a  proper  manner,  and  at  hla  own  er^ 
penae,  he  (Mr.  Brougham),  whatever  migbt  be 
hia  own  notion  on  the  aubiect,  would  aay  then^ 
gire  the  Duke  the meanBofedncatlnghiaaon,bot 
let  it  be  upon  aucb  terms  aa  ahaU  enaure  to' the 
people  that  their  money  ia  laid  out  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  granted  it.    Give  to 
the  King,  io  whom  every  nwmber  of  the 'royal 
family  muat  be  an  object  of  the  neareit  into* 
reat,  the  power  of  directing  the  application  of 
the  aum  which  la^voted  for  this  purpoae.    Let 
that  aum  be   quite   ample,  nay,  more   than 
enough,  for  the  edjcation  of  thia  very  young 
prince.  Let  thia  little  boy  of  six  yeara  old  have 
SQOOI.  per  annum  devoted  to  the  payment  of  hia 
education,  but  Jet  the  King  have  the  care  of 
aeeiog  that  thia  aum  be  wiaely  and  prciperSy  laid 
out.    Thuathe  committee  woald  do  wbat  tiiey 
pretended.    They  would  enable  the  prince  to 
be  educated,  and  they  would  provide  a  proper 
authority— that  of  the  King-^to  auperintend  bis 
education.    Over  the  ministers,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  King^s  acts,  the  house  would 
have  some  control,  while  they  had  none  over . 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  resided  abroad 
aad  waa  Irreaponaible.    If  thia  were  not  a  di- 
rect and  liberal  courae  of  proreeiting,  be  did 
not  know  what  could  be  called  ao»    It  fand  be*' 
sides  this    recomaiendation,    that    those   who 
thought  with  him  might  agree  to  it,  while  thoae 
who  thought  that  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ought  to  be  educated  at  the  •  public  ex- 
pease,  would  be  enabled  to  give  effect  to  thai 
opioion  without  violating   any  constitutional 
principle.    He  would  therefore  move,  aa  an 
amendmeat  ia  the  bill  now  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  sum  to  be  granted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  aon  ef  hia 
Royal    Highneas  the    Duke  of  Cumberlaad, 
should  be  reduced  from  6C0QI.  to  90001.  pefaa- 
niun,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  King  in- 
stead of  to  hia  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Sir  C.  Forhu  said,  that  what  he  had  to  ad- 
dress to  the  house  on  this  subject  he  waa  move 
desirous  of  saying  to  the  house  than. to  the 
newspapers  (a  laugh).  He  appealed  to  the 
house  whether,  if  thia  mode  were  generall;^ 
adopted,  there  would  nof  be  shorter  speecbaa# 
and  the  business  would  be  Suoocr  and  more  aatia^ 
factorily  duposed  of.  He  repeated,  however, 
that  the  arreara  from  the  time  when  the  hooae 
refused  the  grant,  ought  to  be  paid  up. 

The  OkanctfUer  ef  ike  Exeheqmer  said,  that 
when  he  had  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  subject  that  it  waa  bond  fide  the  intention 
of  Government  that  the  Prince  of  Cumberland 
ahould  be  educated  in  England,  aa  he  had  no 
iatention,  whatever  the  learned  geaL' might 
think,  to  grant,  by  meana  of  a  aide  wind,  an  ' 
annuity  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  it  would 
not  be  inconaiatent  with  the  intention  he  had  . 
then  ejtpreaaed  to  confine  the  propoaed  grant 
to  the  minority  of  the  prince  (bear).  But  .it 
waa   impoaaiblo   for  him    to  agree  that  tHe  • 
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prince's  education  tboiild  be  under  the  control 
«f  the  King  instead  of  his  father.  It  could  not 
be  imposed  as  a  condition  to  tlie  grant  that  the 
tatlier  shoold  have  no  interference  in  a  matter 
of  such  deep  interest  to  him.  It  were  better 
not  to  give  it  at  all  (hear,  hear).  With  regard 
to  the  proposition  tliat  30001.  should  be  granted 
instead  of  60001.,  be  was  quite  aware  how  diffi- 
ralt  it  must  be  to  demonstrate  to  the  honse  that 
60001.  were  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
prince  (a  laugh,  and  cries  of  hear),  and  so  it 
must  be  as  to  any  other  sum.  .  If  the  prince 
were  to  be  educated  in  England,  and  his  pa- 
rents resided  abroad,  he  would  sometimes  go  to 
visit  them.  It  could  not  be  the  wish  of  the 
house  that  the  grant  should  be*  so  small  as  not 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  such  a  visit  He  had, 
as  he  had  stated,  no  objection  to  confine  the 
grant  to  the  minority  of  the  prince  $  but  he 
could  never  consent  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  of  that  natural  and  lawful  right 
which  he  possessed,  of  directing  the  education 
of  his  own  children  (bear). 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  objections  of  the  rt.  bon.  gent  to 
the  proposition  of  giving  to  the  King  the  super- 
in tendance  of  the  education  of  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland.  It  was  no  more  than  the  law  had 
already  given  to  him.  As  the  chief  of  the  royal 
family,  he  was  entitled  to  the  care  of  those 
who  were  hereafter,  it  might  be,  to  become 
the  heirs  to  his  throne :  thb  bad  been  held  to  be 
the  law  by  the  decision  of  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
Jndges,  in  the  time  of  George  IK,  and  that  de- 
cision had  been  acted  Upon. .  The  talo  King  in- 
terfered upon  this  ground  with  the  education  of 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte;  and  his  present 
™<U^^V  had,  at  a  subsequent  period,  insisted 
upon  exercising  the  same  power  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  very  case,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  principle  of  law.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  grant  was,  that  an  adequate,  nay, 
a  splendid  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
•docation  of  the  prince,  in  such  a  manner  as 
suited  his  rank  and  the  probability  of  his  one 
day  filling  the  throne  of  this  country.  That  object 
could  nut  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  more 
ngular,  more  constitutional,  and  more  safe, 
than  was  now  proposed,  by  giving  the  money 
which  was  destined  for  this  purpose  into  re- 
sponsible instead  of  irresponsible  hands — by 
<giving  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  country  (for 
giving  it  to  the  King  was  to  make  them  answer- 
able for  its  applicaUoo),  who  could  not  divert 
one  shilling  of  it  from  its  proper  purpose. 
Those  ministers  could  not  devote  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land might  owe  ;  but  they  would  be  answer- 
•iU»le  wi&  their  beads  for  the  honest  application 
^f  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intrusted 
to  them.  Was  not  this  si  more  >afe,  consistent, 
4ind  constitutional  means^  than  that  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  the  bouse 
to  adopt,  and  by  whidi  the  money  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
living  abroad,  and  Who,  when  once  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  #f  il,  might  do  w4iatever  he 
wvuld  with  it     . 

Mr.  Canning  «aid,'  the  amendment  of  the 
learned  gent  and  his  speech,  bad  three,  parts. 
The  first  was  to  limit  the  grant  for  the  life  of 
the  young  prince ;  the  second,  was  to  give  the 
sum  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  third,  to  mluce  it 
by  one-balf.  His  rt  iion.  friend  (the  Chancellor 
ofthe  Exchequer)  had  suted,  with  ragard  to  the 


first  of  these  subjects,  that  be  Wat  prepared  to 

la  confine  t 


introduce  some  words,  which  wouli 
grailt  for  the  life  of  the  young  prince.     Bat, 
with  regard  to  the  other  two,  though  it  was-  n«»t 
possible  to  accede  to  them,  it  was  diflicolt  tm 
find    arguments   against    them.     They    wero 
grounded  on  a  degrading  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Duke.  It  was  a  question  of  feeling,  «sid 
depended  on  an  opinion  of  character ;  for  no- 
thing explicit  had  been  stated.  Those  meadbera 
who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  MinisUira 
that  this  measure  ought  to  pass,  supported  tiKir 
opinion  by  the  confidence  they  .plaead  in  bin 
Royal  Highness.  Those  Members,  on  the  <KlMr 
hand,  who  entertained  some  undefined  suqfii. 
cions,  would  give  efi'ect  to  those  suspicioos  by 
their  vote.    But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  avowed  no  such  distrust  af  the  D«k« 
of  Cumberland — nay,  more  than  distmst*  dis- 
like—nay, more  than  dislike — persecuting  de* 
testation,  should  conform  to  the  opinioas  of 
others  (hear,  hear).  What  might  be  the  gtoanda 
for  those  hostile  feelings  he  could  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  those  who  voted  for  taking  the  edo- 
cation  of  the  son  out  of  the  bands  of  his  fsther, 
and  for  diminisliing  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance, farnbhed  no  test  which  would  enable 
others  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  their 
clous.    The  justice  of  those  suspicions 
a  fit  subject  for  discussion  here.    Every 
must  act  as  he  pleased,  and  it  was  in  Taia  to  at- 
tempt  to  combat  by  argument  what  had  not 
been  fairly  brought  forward  as  suhstantlal -ob- 
jection.     Bevond  the    concessions  which  >  tba 
Government  nad  already  made  it  was  isapos 
sible  to  go.      His  Miyestjr's  ministers  had  no 
right  to  inflict  an  opprobrium  on  the  Dake  of 
Cumberland,  which,  if  he  could  huTe  deoerved, 
they  would  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  tba 
country  in  bringing  Us  name  before  the  hoaaa 
(hear,  hear). 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  nmnbcn 
were— For  the  amendment,  114 — Against  it, 
152— Majority.  S3. 
The  Speaker  .King  again  b  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brougham  rose  just  to  submit,  that  what- 
ever might  be  fhe  case  with  respect  to  the  de» 
ciaions  of  the  house.  It  would  be  no  breach  ot 
privilege  to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
committee.  Then,  haTlng  a  right  to  observo 
on  what  had  passed,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
declare,  that  there  never  had  been  a  vote  in  Ids 
opinion  passed  by  any  committee  less  calculat- 
ed to  raise  that  committee  in  the  estimation  of  tba 
country,  than  that  which  had  been  just  declared. 
For  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  this  grant  bein^ 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Comberiand-^itwas  agifl 
directly  to  the  Duke — an  allowance,  notof  6000I. 
annually  for  the  education  of  the  son,  but  of 
50001.  annually  for  the  expences  of  the  fialher. 
This  was  the  true  state  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  only  light  in  which  the  people  of  England 
would  look  at  it  They  would  learn  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Its  oyes 
fully  opened  by  discussion,  had,  in  Its  deep  ro- 
spect  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — in  ila  es- 
teem for  his  high  pubKc  and  private  character 
«-an  esteem,  no  doubt,  perfectly  well  ground- 
ed, but  which  tbey  themselves  did  not  entirely 
share — preferred  granting  that  illustrious  princo 
6000t  a-year— that  was  to  say,  50001.  for  his  owa 
use,  and  perhaps  10001.  for  the  education  of 
his  son — to  giving  Urn  90001.  a-year  only, 
which,  after  payifig  for  that  same  educaiioa« 
would  havo  added  90001.  a-year  to  his  exiatinf 
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joy  of  its 

f  ote  with  all  bit  heart ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
VKnban  wouJd  IWe  loof— that  wai  to  My,  the 
real  of  the  present  session,  and  all  the  neit— 
to  take  the  beneit  of  it.     When,  at  the  eiplra- 
lion  of  that  time,  too,  they  returned  to  their 
coflstituentt    (bear,  and  great  laughter) — he 
hoped  that  they  would  still  further  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  glorious  triumph  that  evening, 
over  constitutional  principle,  common  sense, 
consistency,  and    honest,    plain,  direct,  and 
manly  feeling.     One  word  more  only,  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  a  rL  hon.  gent,  opposite, 
who,  in  the  warmth  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  case,  had  said  something  about 
a  feeling  of  persecuting    detestation,  on  his 
(Mr.  Broiigham^s)  side  the  house,  towards  the 
Duk«  of  Cumbei  land.    He  (Mr.  B.)  disclaimed 
any  acquaintance  with,  or  personal  animosity 
a^^ainst  the  royal  Duke,  and  begged  to  add, 
that  his    lioyal  Highness  had  so    completely 
altered    his  feeling   towards  the  Whigi,  and 
had  shown  so  much  courtesy  to  several  gen- 
tlemen distinctly  introduced  to  him  as  of  the 
Opposition  party  <  that  there  were  hon.  mem- 
bers sitting  round  him  (Mr.  Brougham),  who 
actually  felt  a  doubt  how  fiur,  if  anv  personal 
question  arose  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, they  could,  pleasantly,  take  part  in  it 
From  a  sense  of  public  duly,  therefore,  it  was, 
and  certainly  not  from  any  private  reason,  that 
he  opposed  the  vote  before  the  house  \  th.nking, 
as  Ik  did,  in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  the  most 
absolute  and  unjustifiable  job  that  he  had  ever 
ret*n  attempted.     In  case  the  house  should  still 
feel  inclined  to  take  a  more  prudent  course 
than   it  was  now  proceeding  in,  and  to  grant 
the  SOOOI.  a-year,  subject  to  the  control  of  Mi- 
nisters, he  now  gave  notice  that,  on  the  coming 
up  of  the  report,  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  efiect.    In  saying  this,  however, 
he  desired  distinctly  to  add,  that  he  considered 
the  vote  as  unnecessary  altogether,  and  that  he 
should  certainly  oppose  it  in  toic,  in  all  the 
other  stages  through  which  it  had  to  pass. 

Mr.  T.  Witton  complained  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Wincbelsea  acted  unhandsomely  in 
throwing  dirt  at  the  committee.  If  he  thought 
that  that  hon.  and  learned  member,  or  those 
uho  sat  with  him,  monopolised  all  the  talent 
and  patriotism  of  the  house,  he  might  perhaps 
feel  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  them;  but  as  it 
was,  he  felt  perfectly  justified  in  the  vote  which 
lie  had  given. 

Mr.  Brougham  protested  that  in  what  he  had 
said  he  bad  no  way  alluded  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  he  did  firmly  believe  to  be  the  most 
wise  and  patriotic  member  of  the  side  of  the 
house  on  which  he  sat. 


TnuRSDAT.  June  9.— The  Ckamcaiior  of  ih^ 
Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report  on  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's annuity  bill. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  the  measure  at  so  late  an  hour,  as  it 
then  was;  II  at  night  s  and 

Mr.  Warre  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  report  be  received  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  had  heard  a  report, 
that  in  certain  alterations  to  be  made  to  the 
palace  of  Buckingham-house,  it  was  intended 
in  encroach  upon  die  rights  and  enjoyments  of 
the  public,  by  making  a  road  through  the  Green 


Park,  instead  of  that  at  present  leading  np 
Constitution-hill,  and  that  the  intervening  spaca 
was  to  be  added  to  the  gardens  of  Buckingham- 
house.  He  took  this  opportuoitv  of  asking  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  these  proposed  alterations  were  really 
to  be  carried  into  efiect  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^er  assured  the 
hon.  gent,  that  there  was  not,  nor  had  ever  been, 
the  remotest  intention  of  encroaching  upon  tl« 
Green-park. 

The  bouse  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were — For  the  amendment,  60 ;  against  it,  100 
— Majority  against  it,  46. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  proposed,  that  the  dis» 
cnssion  on  the  neit  stage  of  this  bill  should 
commence  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow.  He 
recommended  all  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
and  thought  with  him,  to  renew  their  opposi- 
tion  in  every  stage  of  the  bill ;  and  he  besought 
them  to  use  their  several  influences  with  all 
who  now  happened  to  be  absent.  He  did  not 
consider  the  present  defeat  as  any  reason  for 
being  dispirited  ;  for  he  reminded  them,  that 
on  the  former  occasion,  when  this  obnoxious 
measure  (now  a  thousand  times  more  objec- 
tionable, because  then  it  was  openly  proposed, 
and  now  it  was  insidiously  attempted  to  be 
carried  by  a  side-wind)  was  bronght  forward, 
it  had  been  unsuccessfully  opposed  time  after 
time,  atod  had  yet  been  thrown  out  in  its  very 
last  stage. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdioffaer  said  h»  was 
quite  willing  that  the  debate  would  commence 
as  early  as  the  learned  gent,  proposed. 

The  report  was  then  received,  and  the  bill* 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow- 


Friday,  Jints  10.— The  Chancellor  of  lAt 
Exchequer  having  moved,  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  Annuity-bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Taoittock  could  not  relirain 
from  taking  this,  the  last  opportunity  which 
could  present  itself,  of  rising  to  state  to  the 
house,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  grounds  on 
which  be  objected  to  the  grant  which  the 
present  bill  comprehended.  He  objected  to  it, 
first,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  than  wan 
necessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  applied ;  secondly,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  establish  a  very  bad  precedent  %. 
and  lastly,  and  most  strongly,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  asked  fur  on  the  most  ialse  and  in- 
direct pretences.  In  the  first  place,  he  called 
on  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  to  say,  whether  he  really 
believed  that  the  whole,  or  any  thing  near  the 
whole  of  the  grant  would  be  reauired  for  the 
purpose  which  bad  been  stated?  If  the  rt. 
hon.  gent  would  lay  his  hand  upon  bb  heart* 
and  say,  that  such  was  bis  belief,  he  should  ha 
satisfied  that  the  money  would  be  so  applied* 
although  he  should  still  think  it  a  most  extrava* 
gant  espense  for  such  a  purpose.  But,  he  was 
quite  sure,  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  would  say  no  sach 
thing.  Although  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known  to  the  rt.  hon.  gent., 
he  had  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  iote* 
grity  to  believe  that  he  would  say  so.  No- 
thing could  be  farther  from  his  wish  than  t» 
cast  on  him  the  slightest  imputation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  because  he  entertained  tb^ 
highest  respect  for  his  character  that  he  wat 
sincerely  sorry  he  did  not  come  down  t» 
parliament  on  this  occasion,  in  his  usual  straight 
forward  way,  and  ask  the  bouse  at  once  tvmaka^ 
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an  addkUte  of  6,0001. .to  tho  Duke  of  Gumber- 
JHUid'B  income.  Had  the  rt.  boo. 'gent  boldly 
and  manfully  taken  tbat  courie,  be  Bboald  not 
bave  objected  to  tbe  proposition.  For  be  had 
Dot  heard  of  any  direct  char|;e  against  his 
Royml  Highness.  And  altboogh  he  feared  it  was 
very  true  that,  some  bow  or  other,  his  Royal 
Highness  had  contri?ed  to  forfeit  the  good  opi- 
nion of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  yet,  whatever  might  be  tbe  causis  of 
that  displeasure,  his  Royal  Highness  seemed  to 
|iim  (the  Maiqnisof  TaWstock)  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently punished*  But,  although  be  should  not 
bave  objected  to  the  grant,  had  it  been  directly 
^Moposed  as  a  grant  to  tbe  Duke  of  Cnmber- 
tand.  be  disliked  extremely  tu  be  asked  for  mo- 
Bfl^  for  one  purpose,  when  be  was  very  sure 
that  It  was  to  be  applied  to  another  (hear,  bear). 
Such  a  proceeding  he  considered  indirect  and 
dishonest.  It  was  a  proceeding  of  which,  in 
private  life,  he  was  convinced  the  rt  hon.  gent, 
peuld  be  incapable.  But  he  bad  another  ob- 
jection to  tbe  grant.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  by 
giving  so  large  a  sum  for  the  education  of  so 
young  a  child,  they  were  establishing  a  prece- 
dent that  might  be  attended  with  great  public 
inconvenience  (bear,  bear).  He  must  apologize 
ko  tbe  bouse  for  thus  trespassing  on  their  atten- 
tion (bear,  bear),  but  entertaining  so  strong 
an  opinion  as  he  did  on  tbe  subject,  he  could 
pot  satisfy  himself  without  ei  pressing  it  Some 
time  had  elapsed  since  be  had  been  able  to 
vote  or  to  take  any  part  in  tbe  proceedings  of 
parliament,  but  he  was  anxious  to  declare,  that, 
in  the  -  interval,  be  bad  witnessed  with  sincere 
and  unmixed  pleasure,  tbe  improved  system  in 
.wbicb  His  Maiesty's  government  had  been 
proceeding,  and  more  especially  tbe  wise,  li- 
beral, and  conciliatory  doctrines  which  bad 
hofit^  /naioained  by  tbe  rt  hon.  gent,  as  well 
as  by  the  rt  boip.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AHafrs  -(bear,  bear).  He  could  not,  there- 
f9ve^  but  express  the  astonishment  which  be 
fsM  io  common  with  many  other  members  of 
that  bonne  thai  those  rt  boo.  gentlemen  should 
fisk  the  good  a^mo  and  tbe  great  popularity 
which  tbey  bad  justly  acquired,  by  consenting 
to  become  parties  to  sncb  a  juggle  as  that  un- 
iler  •consideration  (hear,  bear).  He  thought 
that  His  M^esty*s  ministera  were  too  honest 
pHT  such  a  job  as  this  (bear,  bear^  s  and  he 
could  not  sit  down  without  returning  his  sincere 
thanks  to  his.  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
>Vincbeliea,  for  tbe  persevering  opposition 
wbicb  be  bad  made  to  tbe  measure  (bear, 
bear)4 

General  Pmkner  was  one  of  those  who.  In  the 
fotjnier.  instaneo,  had  supported  the  motion  for 
the  «amt  increased  allowance  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Cumberland  as  had  been  voted  to  his  brothers, 
aad  he  bad  always  considered  tbe  reiection  of 
that  measure  an  act  of  iiyustice  to  bis  Royal 
Higboessf  and  an  insult  to  the  honour  and  feel- 
|ngs  of  tbe  crown..  It  wa*)  therefore,  solely 
npos  tbatgronnd  tbat  hi;  must  vote  for  the  pre- 
mnt  MIL.  oondemninc  it  in  all  other  respects.  He 
dutclased  bis  eonvlation,  tbat  tbe  only  real  ene- 
■Ipoa  of  Ao  crown  were  its  own  minbters.  Had 
tbey  only  renewed  tbe  present  bill  in  its  former 
shape,  with  tbe  simple  statement  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  after  ten  years'  absence,  was  de^r- 
ens  of  retnraioi  te  iwglaad  with  his  family,  in 
tiie.onl0r  waty  tbat,  oonsistently  with  bis  honour 
aad.lnttfresttihe  eonld  retum^vis.  by  being 
plaeedr-apMi  tbe  same  footing  as  tbe  other 


to  tbe  bill  would  not  have  existed ;  Imfead  tut 
which,  ministers,  in  place  of  a  giant  of  60QOL. 
to  tbe  only  party  wishing  it,  called  vpon  parlia- 
ment for  double  tbe  amount,  for  reasons  falstt 
in  themselves,  or  which,  if  tme,  were  revolting^ 
to  the  sense  and  feelings  of  tbe  people,  and 
humiliating  to  all  the  parties  broa|^  forward, 
excepting  that  illustrious  female,  whose  ex4 
plary  conduct  bad  gained  her  the  esteem  of 
country.    But  bis  uief  object  in  addrei 
bousci   was  to  defend  toe    Individval  wi 
personal  character  bad  been  the  sole  groond  of 
opposition  to  the  grant  in  a  former  instance. 
As  to  bis  politics,  was  It  nnnatnra]  tbat,  bora 
and  educated  at  court,  with  a  bishop  for  his 
tutor,  he  should  be  a  toryiahb  principles,  and, 
like  all  other  tories,  whatever  tbej  might  pre* 
tend,  an  enemy  to  civil  and  religious  liberty! 
But  in  private  life,  he  knew,  and  would 
swer  for  the  foct,  that  bis  Royal  Highness 
in  all  respects  a  manly,  open,  honourable 
racter^^a  most  kind  and  aifectionate  husband  i 
— farther*  that  be  was  neither  a  spendthrift  nor 
a  gambler  t  but  from  tbe  liberality  of  his  na. 
ture,  had  been  led  into  difficulties  which  had 
compelled  him  to  reduce  his  establishment  and 
to  live  abroad,  because  tbe  Honse  of  Commoos, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  bad  withheld 
tbat  assistance  which  would  bmve  prevented 
the  necessity. 

The  Ckancettor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  anch 
gratified  at  the  good  opinion  which  the  noble 
marquis  opposite  was  pleased  to  entertain 
of  his  character.  He  must  still,  however, 
declare,  that  tbe  only  ground  on  which  His 
Majesty*s  government  were  induced  to  advise 
His  Migesty  to  send  a  message  to  diat  bonne, 
recommending  a  farther  grant  to  hb  Reyal 
Highness  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  te 
afford  means  fir  the  proper  education  of  tfm 
young  prince,  his  soq.  If  that  son  bad  not  been 
born,  tbe  recommendation  for  an  additional 
grant  would  never  have  been  made.  But  His 
M^esty^s  government  felt  that  as  parlianienf 
granted  to  his  roval  brothers  an  additloo  ef 
60001.  a  year  on  their  marriage,  withoat  any 
reference  to  the  contingency  of  their  having 
children  or  not,  and  tbat  as  the  Dake  of  Com- 
berland  hud  now  a  son,  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  furnish  his  Royal  Highness  with  the  means 
of  giving  that  son  the  education  In  this  coeatry 
which,  standing  as  be  did  In  relation  to  the 
throne,  it  was  natural  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  expect  tbat  be  should  receive.  Hie 
M^esty^s  government  also  felt,  tbat  if  It  sheaM 
prove  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Dake 
of  Cumberland,  and  of  bis  royal  consort,  te  ac- 
company their  son  to  England,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly uiyust  under  such  circumstances  to 
leave  his  Royal  Highness  under  less  fovonrahle 
circumstances  in  point  of  income  than  his  royal 
i»rotheiv«  On  those  grounds  be  certaiaij 
thouf^t,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said  on  th^  sulgect,  be  still  thought,  that 
in  making  the  proposition  which  be  bad  made  to 
tbe  house,  be  did  not  do  any  thing  unworthy  ef 
an  honest  man.  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Tiemcjf  could  not  allow  this  bill  to  n 
through  its  last  stage  without  explaining  the 
reasons  which  inAuenced  him  in  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  give.  He  begged  the  bouse  te 
understand  tbat,  io  tbe  first  place,  be  pot  ea- 
tirely  out  of  his  mind  all  that  bad  formerly 
passed  with  respect  to  his  Royal  Highness,  if 
bis  Roval  Highness  had  experienced  the  great* 
HrfsiiSi  ef  As  orowa— tbe  pressot  objections  J  est  and  most  affectionate  attachment  from  Ifaal 
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ho9tm^  he  thoiild  still  bavt  opfioaed  the  preient 
praiiositloB,  becaaie  be  thouf  lit  it  feaoded  ooaa 
erroneoot  principle,  and  calculated  to  fturnish  a 
mlscliieToat  precedent    Let  the  boase  con- 
sider how  this  bill  bad  been  introduced.  He  did 
not  mean  to  impute  any  thinf  unfair  to  hit  Ma- 
jesty's Government;  but  his  M^esty's  message, 
while  it  stated  the  education  of  the  two  royal 
jcUldreo  as  calling  for  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
B«nt«  omitted  to  mention  the  death  of  the  father 
of  one  of  them,  and  the  consequent  want  of  apro- 
per  provision,  which  was,  indeed,  an  abundant 
cause  why  for  that  child  a  parliamentary  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made.    Tl|at  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  AlozHndrina  Victoria  of  Kent 
had  not  required  such  a  provision  up  to  her  pre- 
sent age  of  six  years,  haul  been  owing  solely  to 
the  liberality  of  her  royal  uo<;le,  the  Prince  of 
Saiie  Coburg.    It  now,  however,  became  ne- 
cessary, that  a  parliamentai^  provision  should 
be  made  for  that  royal  infant ;  and  to  the  grant 
for  tliat  purpose  no  objection  was  made  by  the 
bouse.     But  then  came  the  consideration  of  the 
grant  for  the  other  child,  which  was  altogether  a 
different  matter.  They  were  now  called  upon  to 
admit  tliat  the  child  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  four  degrees  from  the  crown,  was 
entitled  to  apply  to  parliament  for  a  provision ; 
and  that  that  provision  should  be  60001.  a  year. 
He  did  not  impute  to  the  rt.  hon.  the  Chan- 
ceitor  oi   the   Exchequer  any  mis-statement 
of  his  intentions.    He  oelieved  he  meant  that 
grant  not  for  the  Duke  of  Cnml»ecland«  Init  for 
the  Duke  of  Camberland's  child.    That  was  his 
(Mr.  T's.)  objection  to  it.    He  objected  to  any 
grant,  and  still  more  to  such  a  grant  to  a  royaJ 
child  under  such  circomstanceSi    But  he  ob- 
lected  to  the  bill  on  various  other  grounds. 
In  the  first  place  no  similar  bill  that  be  ever 
heard  of  ior  "!'»M'!g  a  grani  to  any  member 
of  the    royal    fiimily,   was  ever  conched   in 
«ad»  tenns.   •  Every  other   bill  of  the  kind, 
founded  on  a  message  from  the  cnown,  recited 
that  message  in  the  preamble,  in    order  that 
posterity  might  know  on  what  it  was  founded* 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  bill  be- 
fore them.    All  they  fonnd  In  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  was  a  declarat^eo-  that  it  was  ezpe- 
dient  to  malce  a  provision  for  the  bonoarable 
support  and  education  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.    He  denied  that  expediency.    It 
was  never  thought  expedient  to  make  provision 
for  any  other  branch  of  the  royal  fomily  at  so 
early  an  age. '  No  application  was  made  to  par- 
liament to  provide  for  any  of  the  royal  dukes  at 
so  early  an  age.    No  parliaaientary  provision 
was  madA  for  the  Duke  of  Sussex  until  he  was 
^;  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  until  be  was 
S8 1  for  the  Duke  of  Kent  until  he  was  39 1  or 
for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  until  he  was  98. 
Then  why  were  they  to  be  called  upon  to  declare 
that  it  was  expedient  to  make  a  provision,  and  a 
provision  of  60001.  for  this  little  prince  ?  They 
must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  was 
freatly  narrowed  by  the  assertions  of  his  Ma» 
J esly's  Government.    The  proposed  grant  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  it  was  solely  and  ex- 
clusively a  provision  for  his  child.   Now,  if  was 
impossible  that  that  child  could  need  6000L  a 
yw.    If  it  did,  the  fact  ought  to  be  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  the  hilt,  and  it  oucht  also  to  be 
•et  forth,  that  its  royal  parents  had*  no  means  of 
providing  for  it.    Although  In  the  irst  instance 
^^'  cattffct  by  a  notion  of  the  i>ro|Niety  of 
the  young  prince  in  EngUuid,  bo 


was,  on  fiirther  consideration,  not  very  anxious 
to  see  him  brought  here.  It  appeafi.'d  to 
him  to  be  a  cruel  operation  thus  to  tear  a  child 
from  its  parents.  And  fqr  what  purpose*?-^ 
They  all  recollected  that  his  late  Majesty,  whose 
memory  they  cherished  with  so  much  aflec- 
tion  and  veneration,  so  far  from  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  his  sons  from  Germany,  actuall;y 
sent  them  to  Germany  (a  laugh).  Now,  what 
mischief  did  that  do  ?  He  could  understand  the 
principle  on  which  it  might  be  considfBred  dan- 
gerous that  an  English  prince  should  remain  on 
the  continent,  when  of  an  age  ca|)able  of  foim- 
ing  political  opinions,  lest  he  should  be  inocu- 
lated with  all  the  vile  doctrines  of  the  holy  al- 
liance ;  but  why  he  might  not  be  pet  mitted  I'p  rr*. 
main  in  Germany  until  that  period — ^why  he 
might  not  be  permitted  to  remain  there,  until  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  for  instance,  was  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  Without  any  good  rea- 
son assigned,  therefore,  they  were  called  upon 
to  make  this  provision.  The  terms  of  the  btU 
were  also  well  worth  consideni^.  In  all  similar 

£  ants— in  all  the  grants  to  the  present  Princes^ 
I  Mi^jesty  had  been  enabled  by  warrant  to  di- 
rect issues  to  the  amount  of  19,0001.  a  year 
during  his  M^esty*s  royal  will  and  pleasure* 
But  here  the  money  was  to  bf  paid  by  virtue  of 
special  letters  patent;  and  there  was  nothing  of 
his  Majesty's  royal  will  and  pleaiure  in  the 
case.  Why  was  his  Mi^esty  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it }  Why  was  the  right  to  this  money  to 
be  vested  by  letters  patent  in  the  Duke  of 
Cumberiaad,  subject  to  no  control  on  the  part 
of  his  Majes^,  wlio  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  his  fismily  ?  But,  it  was  said 
that  this  particular  provision  of  the  grant  was  to 
be  null  and  void  unless  bb  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  should  consent  to  reside  In 
thb  conntry.  He  (Mr.  T*)  did  not  believe  that 
his  royal  mghness  would  refuse  to  do  so.  But 
what  a  shabby  figure  they  made  of  him,  when 
they  supposed  that  the  security  they  had  for  his 
residence  here  vras  the  receipt  of  this  60001.  a 
year.  Instead  of  any  constltntional  anxiety  for 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  in  England  I 
And  if  they  did  this,  why  did  they  not  goon) 
Why  did  they  not  Uue  from  the  Duke  of  Cam<« 
bridge  his  child,  and  educate  him  ?  But  It  was 
clear  that  xthls  was  only  -a  pr^ext  for  the 
measure.  Again,  however,  he  asked,  why  not 
make  this  grant  as  all  fonarr  grants  were 
made,  to  his  Mi^esty,  in  the  first  instance* 
and  subject  to  bis  royal  will  and. pleasure) 
The  rt«  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  such  a  proceeding  fTOuld  be  cruel  and 
degrading  to  Ae  Duke  of  Cumberlaad.  There 
was  a  strong  case  nevefthelesa  In  point ;  that 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte^  When,  In 
the  year  1806,  the  priactos  received  an  m^ 
dition  to  thefar  faieomes  of  6000U  year,  in  (hn 
form  of  a  grant  to  Ma  Mi^jesty,  enabling  hisa 
by  vrarrant  to  Issue  to  them  that  sum  durhif 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure^  another  grani 
of  7000L  a  year  was  made  to  his  Majesty* 
enabling  him  by  warrant  to  Issue  to  her  Royal 
Higbnem  the  Princess  Charlolte  that  snm  dar^ 
ing  Us  royal  will  and  pleasure,  and /daring 
his  lifo,  and  that  of  his  present  M^esty, 
Chen  Prince  of  Wales.  Hb  present  Migea^ 
never  considered  himself  to  be  used  cruelly,  -or 
to  be  degraded  by  such  a.  proceeding.  Let  thn 
same  be  done  In  the  present  case,  and  thero 
would  be  an  end  to  a  great  part  of  the  dlAculty 
which  he  now  folt  In  aeoedlng  to  the  pronesiliea 
before  the  house.    LftJhem  sscnrt  tohlaMn« 
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jetty,  imder  dw  •ap«rinteod^nce  of  hit  retpon- 
sible  ftdfitert,  ibe  ditpotal  of  thit  money,  and 
mott  of  hit  (Mr.  T*t.)  objectiont  would  ceaie. 
Bnt  at  the  bill  now  ttood,  he  defied  any  hon. 
member  to  lay  hit  hand  on  bit  heart  and  tay 
il  ought  to  patt,  (hear). 

Mr.  Canning  taid,  that  among  the  topict  in. 
trodnced  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent  who  had  tpoken 
latt,  be  bad  principally  dwelt  upon  the  form  of 
the  bill,  and  complained  that  it  left  His  Majetty 
without  that  control  over  the  application  of  the 
money,  which  had  been  ettablished  in  all  former 
grantt  to  the  Royal  Family  (hear).  He  de- 
nied that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  put  a  fair  con. 
atruction  upon  the  meaning  of  the  bill,  for  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  apprehended  that,  at  the  bill 
wat  drawn,  the  house  had  a  tufficient  guarantee 
for  the  due  application  of  the  money  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  intended  it.     For  it  wat 

groTided  that  two  thingt  thonld  be  ascertained 
efore  a  tingle  payment  wat  made  by  virtue  of 
the  bill :  iirtt,  whether  it  pleated  hit  Royal 
Highnets  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  reside 
with  his  family  in  England,  and  superintend  in 
person  the  education  of  the  young  prince ;  for 
in  that  cate  there  wat  no  doubt  tite  money  wat 
intended  immediately  to  patt  Into  the  bandt  of 
the  Royal  Duket  But,  tuppoting  it  did  not 
please  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  take  up  hit 
residence  In  England, — and  really  upon  that 
point  hit  Majesty't  government  were  at  present 
without  any  information,  and  there,  perhaps  it 
would  be  tald,  they  ought  to  have  waited  to  at. 
certain  that  fact  In  the  firtt  inttance,  before 
they  propoted  the  grant,  (bear) — but,  tuppote 
the  duke  thonld  ttill  remain  abroad,  then  uu> 
quettionnbly  it  would  be  the  duty  of  hit  Ma- 
jetty't  Government,  before  they  issued  the 
moi^y,  to  take  upon  their  own  retponsiblltfy 
such  steps  at  would  entve  the  application  of  it 
according  to  the  conditlont  upon  which  the  grant 
wat  mnde»  So  that  in  either  alternative  the 
houte  had  t^-e  atturance  that  their  intentions 
could  not  be  frustrated.  Why  it  now  pleated 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  select  a  foreign  re- 
sidence, it  wat  not  their  province  to  inquire  ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  harsh 
to  make  this  grant  the  positive  condition  of  his 
retuni,  so  on  the  other  they  had  every  chance 
of  trmpting  him  to  reside  in  this  country.  But 
in  any  view  of  the  subject,  whether  he  resided 
here  or  not,  still  they  secured  a  Britith  ednca. 
tion  for  a  British  prince  (hear,  hear).  Indeed, 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  himself  (Mr.Tiemey)  admitted 
that  he  was  first  ttruck  with  the  propriety  of 
tecuring  tuch  an  object,  though  he  had  after, 
wardt  altered  hit  opiniim :  to  that  the  only  dif. 
ference  between  the  rt  hon.  gent,  and  hit  Ma. 
jetty 't  minittert  wat  thit— that  they  maintained 
the  opiniont  they  had  tet  out  with,  contittently, 
while  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  bad  abandoned  hit  (a 
laugh).  The  Government  thought  the  young 
prince  thonld  be  brought  up  here  in  England, 
and  recorded  thatopinion  in  the  bill.  In  looking 
at  the  tubject  merely  in  a  pecuniary  view,  the 
house  would  tee  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
would  not  obtain  much  benefit  when  they  conti- 
dered  the  great  additional  ex|)ente  which  would 
be  entailed  upon  hit  Royal  Highnett  by  the  re 
moval  of  hit  retidence  to  thit  country,  or  by 
the  -airangementt  here  for  the  education  of  his 
child.  Whether  the  whole  of  this  money  would 
be  pound  by  pound  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  Prince  in  the  first  year,  or  in  the  second  year, 
h?  was  not  prepared  to  tay  ;  but  at  the  grant 
vat  Intended  by   hit  Mi^etty.'t  Minittert   to 


cover  the  public  allowance  for  the  whole  miaam 
rity  of  the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  he  tbouglit  it 
no  more  than  a  fair  average  sum  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  such  a  personage  until  he  had  attained 
hit  full  maturity   (hear).    This  was  the  mora 
respectful  and  delicate  course — lo  come  at  once 
with  the  general  sum  which  was  adequate    t4> 
the  general  purpose,  and  not  year  after  year 
be  recurring  to  Parliament  for  fresh  supplies  to 
meet  a  growing  expenditure  in  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily.    He  knew  not  why  such  a  proposal  should 
be  stigmatized  by  the  epithets  of  being  dtsiio- 
nett,  uncalled  for,  and  unconstitutional.    No 
man  could  deny  the  principle,  that  it  wat  pro- 
per to  have  a  British  prince  educated  at  home. 
Neither  could  it  be  atterted  that,  covering  the 
whole  minority,  the  propoted  grant  wat  more 
than  enough  for  carrying  that  principle  into  ef- 
fect.   He  denied  the  application  of  the  rt.  hon. 
gent.*t  precedentt  to  toe  case  before  tbe  house. 
The  younger  branchrt  of  the  Roj'al  Family,  in 
tbe  last  reign,  were  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  their  father,  and  were  in  immediate  sacces- 
filon  to  the  Crown.  That  made  un  essential  diffe- 
rence in  the  cases.    All  the  oth«ir  royal  brothers 
had  sufficient  means  of  maintenance,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
tbe  house  denied  the  means  of  defraying  his  own 
expences,  or  of    providing  for  his   childrrik 
When  motives  were  imputed,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  merely  deny  them.  He  was  conscious 
of  no  such  motives  as  had  been  attributed  to 
those  who  brought  forward  and  supported  thit 
measure.     When  the  proiNwItion  was  stated  to 
him,  it  appeared  fair  and  reatonable.     The  ob- 
ject of  educating  thtf  young  prince  in  England 
appeared  to  him  of  the  highest  national  import- 
ance, and  to  forward  that  object  of  national  im-. 
portanee  they  were  providing  the  means.  In  as 
unexceptionable  a  manner  at  the  difficultiet  of 
the  case  would  permit. 

Mr.  Brougham  gave  the  rt  hon.  gent  oppo- 
tite  entire  credit  for  their  declarations  that  they 
were  on  thit  occation  uninfluenced  by  tiaiitter 
motives :  and  it  was  due  to  them  to  say,  that 
they  had  at  length  put  thit  qnettion  upon  its 
fair  issue,  and  had  frankly  avowed  that  the  only 
reason  for  confenring*thit  grant  upon  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  wat  becaute  his  Royal  ITigfa- 
nest  had  not  obtained  the  6,0001.  a.year  before 
(hear).  In  other  wordt,  that  the  object  in  nhich 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  frns- 
trated  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution  in  the  year  1825.  But 
though  the  minittert  said  this,  the  bill  did  not« 
for  the  bill  said  the  money  was  to  be  given  far 
the  education  of  the  child ;  and,  said  the  r^. 
hon.  gent  (Mr.  Canning),  tbe  ministers  w^ll 
take  care  and  see  tbe  money  so  appliedas  to  en- 
sure the  fulfilment  of  the  object.  But  he-  dif. 
fered  with  the  rt.  hon.  gent  as  to  the  power  he 
thought  he  would  possets  over  this  bill  when  it 
passed  through  Parliament ;  he  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law :  and  was 
sure  hit  view  would  be  tustained  by  the  Crown 
lawyert  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  cate 
referred  to  them  at  the  legal  advitert  of  tbe 
Crow n.  The  act  of  Parliament  wat  im perati  ve  $ 
and  from  the  moment  it  passed,  the  money  be- 
came as  of  right  invested  in  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.  It  would  be  then  too  late  to  negociate 
about  its  due  application  to  &ny  other  pur- 
pose than  that  to  which  it  ahould  please 
hit  Royal  Highnest  to  appropriate  It  (hear). 
The  right  hon.  gent  would  recollect,  that  in 
a  late  bill,  in  which,  not  at  In  this,  it  wat  not . 
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Ikck  lot  to  diffBr»  bat  one  in  wUch  tlioy  had  a 
feRow  feeling — the  Catholic  bill,  the  omittton 
of  the  two  wordi  '*  shall  and  may,*'  in  the  op- 
tional commission  for  regulating  certain  mat- 
ten  touching  the  question  then  at  isitue,  had  «o 
altered  the  legal  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  bill,  that  uey  were  obliged  (o  re-cast  it, 
and  take  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  be- 
fore they  could  send  it  to  that  place  where 
it  met  the  fate  of  all  other  bills  which  had  for 
their  object  a  fair  and  liberal  support  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty  (a  laugh).  The  pre* 
sent  measure  was  more  important  in  a  consti- 
tutional than  in  an  economical  point  of  view  i 
it  went  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  instant 
a  grandson  or  nephew  of  the  King  was  bom. 
Parliament  most  provide  for  the  child  although 
tbe  father  was  already  provided  for.  It  had 
been  said  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
tbe  case  of  this  infant  and  that  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Roval  Family  who  had  been 
proTioosly  provided  for ;  because  they,  mean- 
ing his  late  Migesty's  sons,  had  lived  under  the 
paternal  roof.  If  this  were  the  fact,  the 
royal  roof  was  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  for 
some  of  these  young  Princes  were  at  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  and  Quebec; — one  was  in 
command  of  a  garrison; — another  of  a  pro- 
vince. And  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  case 
still  more  in  point,  for  there  the  income 
not  to  commence  till  the  demise  of  his 
Royal  Father.  That  illustrious  Prince,the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  except  the  allowance  madeto  him  by 
Parliament  as  one  of  tbe  Royal  offspring,  had 
oever  received  one  shilling  of  the  public  money 
—no  rank  in  the  army  or  navy — no  profits  or 
preferments  had  ever  been  allotted  to  him;  to 
tbe  Parliamentry  grant  had  his  income  been 
olways  confined.  It  was  the  lot  of  that  illus- 
trious prince  to  have  married  a  lady  in  a  fo- 
reign country:  that  marriage  was  illegal  in  Eng- 
land, and  illegal  by  the  very  worst  of  all  humao 
laws — that  royal  marriage  act,  which  had  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Wilberforce— as  the 
very  worst,  the  most  unconstitutional  act  that 
disgraced  the  sutute  book  (loud  cries  of 
hear),  and  for  the  violation  of  such  an  act 
bad  His  Royal  I^ighness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
suffered  by  a  heavy  diminution  of  his  income. 
*l'be  actual  income  of  his  Royal  Highness  was 
no  more  than  13,0001.  a-year  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  had  never  applied  for  an  increase.  So 
bad  be  regulated  his  domestic  economy,  affected 
as  he  was  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
situation  and  alliance,  that  he  never  had  made 
any  pecuniary  composition  with  any  of  his  cre- 
ditors— he  always  had  ensured  for  each  and 
every  of  them  a  course  of  payment  for  80s.  in 
every  pound  of  debt  which  was  contracted;  and 
so  well  had  that  management  of  the  reduction 
«>f  claims  occasioned  by  his  Royal  Highness 
been  bereft  of  the  advantages  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  other  branches  of  his  illustrious 
fiimily — so  well  had  it  been  managed  by  the 
Doke,  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  superintended  the  business,  that 
out  of  an  accumulation  of  debt  which  nearly 
amounted,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  to 
100,0001.,  all  had  been  reduced -at  SOs.  in 
fbe  pound — to'  a  small  residue  hardly  worth 
mentioning  (hear,  hear).  And  be  it  carefully 
remembered,  that  never  during  that  time  had 
his  Royal  Highness  been  exposed  to  any  cir- 
cumstance which  was  calculated  to  compromise 
tbe  Royal  dignity  In  his  own  person,  or  to  abate 
one  shilling,  or  one  farihisg,  from  the  claim  of 
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any  creditor  (-bear,  •  bear).  He  (Mr.  Brough- 
am) had  now  performed  his  duty  in  stating 
these  circumstances  as  connected  with  the  af 
fairs  of  ihe  Royal  Family,  and  with  the  details 
and  principle  of  the  present  bill  ;  and  no  far- 
ther would  he  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
house,  than  >o  implore  of  them  to  couklder  how 
they  stood  as  to  this  grant  with  their  con- 
stituents— the  country  at  large.  He  had  re- 
deemed his  pledge  by  resisting  that  bad  mea- 
sure, to  tlie  utmost  of  his  power,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  its  progress.  The  last 
stage  was  at  hand,  and  he  hoped  to  God  tiat 
bouse  might  still  do  its  duty — retrieve  its  cha- 
racter with  the  country,  and  act  so  as  to  look 
back  on  that  night^s  vote  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  it  could  have  experienced  from  a  re- 
view of  the  former  decisions.  But  be  the  event 
what  it  might,  they  on  that  bide  had  done  their 
duty ;  and  they  could  both  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
an  approving  conscience i  and  look  confidently 
to  tbe  people  for  their  support.  Nor  had  they 
any  reason  to  expect  that  even  the  Prince, 
whose  iaterekts  they  bad  opposed,  would  mis- 
construe tbe  integrity  of  their  motives,  or  feel 
less  respect  for  them  than  for  those  who  had 
supported  him.  Tbe  illustrious  house  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  renowned  for  a  magnanimous 
spirit  towards  fair  and  honourable  adversa- 
sarles.  The  Duke  of  York  freely  forgave 
— he  corrected  himself,  there  could  be  nothing 
to  forgi\e  in  those  who  did  their  duty — ho 
overlooked,  boih  officially  and  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, the  part  taken  by  those  who  in  ISOO 
had  the  painful  task  to  perf'irm  of  censuring 
his  conduct,  and  removing  him  from  the  com- 
mand. Her  late  Majesty,  the  most  persecuted 
of  women  (hear),  was  also  the  most  forgiving  that 
they  had  seen  in  any  stotion  of  life  (hear).  The 
illustrious  personage  who  still  survived,  closely 
connected  by  blood  and  aflinity,  was  not  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  his  house  in  tbit  magnanimity.  The 
late  Mr.  Perceval  ex|  erionced  his  forgiveness 
and  eiyoyed  his  favour.  The  same  forgive- 
ness wus  extended,  and  the  same  favour  con- 
tinued, to  his  successors  in  place ;  and  a  much 
less  important  person — the  individual  who  ad- 
dressed them — though  naturally  tar  removed 
from  such  conflicts,  yet  by  the  accident  of  the 
times  and  his  fiite,  having  come  into  what  inferior 
minds  might  deem  a  collision  with  that  higher 
quarter,  when  false  rumours  were  propagated 
by  interested  malice,  or  by  intrigue,— ^as  if  tbe 
faithful  discharge  of  his  public  and  professional 
duties  had  excited  the  personal  displeasure  of 
the  Sovereign, — had  the  extraordinary  satislkc- 
tion  of  knowing  that  a  gracious,  and  the  mora 
gracious  because  a  voluntory  assurance  (for 
who  could  have  asked  any  question  on  suck  a 
subject  ?)  was  given  by  that  illustrious  person- 
age that  all  such  rumours  were  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  Doke  of  Cumberland  would, 
after  that  night's  vote,  he  doubted  not,  show,  by 
his  respectful  submiision,  and  his  candid  con- 
struction of  their  motives,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  late 
Queen,  and  thtt  Sovereign  himself*  (cheers). 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for,  the 
bouse  divided-^Fcr  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
170— Against  it,  lil— Minority,  49. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  moved  to  substitute 
3,C0!)1.  for  iSe  sum  granted  in  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  but 

The  CkanetUor  of  the  Exchequer^  agreed  to 
adopt  so  much  of  the  suggestion*  of  the  learned 
gent*    as  reipectrd    the    application  of   tho 
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money,  by  Inserting  irdrdf  wlilch  reqaired  It 
to  be  appropriated  ^*  tn  tncb  maDner  and  form 
at  hit  Mige»ty  iball  Me  ftC* 
Tbe  bill  wai  tben  paned. 


ARMY  AND  NAVT. 

Increase  of  the  Army. 

FaiDAT,  MARCit  4. — Lord  Palmantomj  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  brought  forward  tbe  anny 
eitimatef.  After  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  the  items  of  the  last  and  those  of  the 
present  year,  be  observed  that  government  had 
thought  fit  to  demand  an  addition  to  our  army 
of  between  11  and  124)00  men.  He  said,  that 
he  should  hrst  explain  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  increase  of  force  was  asked ;  and  next,  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  proposed  to  be  effected. 
Upon  the  first  point,  he  had  one  advantage  i  it 
could  not  now  be  urged,  that  additional  force 
WHS  wanted  to  terrify  .or  coerce  the  country. 
\n  England,  he  saw  nothing  but  prosperity, 
and  confidence  between  the  government  and 
the  ueople  (  and,  even  in  the  less  favoured 
region  of  Ireland,  there  appeared  rays  of 
brighter  omen  than  parliament  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  witness.  He  trusted  that  the  vote  of 
the  other  evening*  had  gone  forth  through 
the  empire  as  a  harbinger  of  peace  i  be  be- 
lieved that  its  principle.  If  carried  into  full 
effect,  would  do  more  than  armies  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  and  he  admitted  that 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  tbe 
state  of  that  countrv  compelled  him  to  say,  that 
<Jiere  was  nothing  in  the  aimect  of  that  country 
which  ought  to  weigh  in  favour  of  extending 
our  military  force.  The  grounds  npun  which 
this  increase  in  our  military  entubiishment  was 
meditated  were  purely  external.  Now,  it  might 
be  a  fair  question,  perhaps,  how  far  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  a  country  to  possess  colonial  es-< 
tnblishmeqts.  and  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  confine  herself  iO  the  improvement  of  her 
domestic  institutions  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
commercial  intercourse,  with  foreign  states.  He 
was  not,  however,  called  upon  to  discuss  that 
question.  Re  should  content  himself  with  ob- 
serving, that  as  far  as  civilization  extended — 
f/om  the  most  northern  point  in  America  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Asia — British  settle- 
ments and  British  wealth  existed.  To  abandon 
possessions  gained  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  treasure — many  of  them  important  out> 

fiosts  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
he  security  or  our  dominion — would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  public  faith,  and  a  forfeiture  of  na- 
tional honour.  In  esthnating  the  amount  of 
fbrce  necessary  for  the  service  of  our  colonies, 
it  was  impossible  to  be  guided  in  any  degree  by 
the  force  which   bad  sufficed  in  any   former 

S^riod  of  peacr.  It  was  not  only  requisite 
at  adequate  garrisons  should  be  provided 
for  every  station,  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
We  should  have  a  surplus  f«irce,  in  order  that 
we  might  have  the  means  of  sending  leioforcc- 
nents  from  lime  to  time,  to  places  at  which 
they  might  be  railed  for.  In. the  present  state 
of  our  amy  this  could  not  be  done.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  with  such  means,  to  fismlsh 
strength  fbr  the  ordinary  duties.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  when  the  East  India  Company  stood 
In  need  of  a  relnforconent  of  5JQ0O  men,  they 

•  tee  tfM  nwltttioM  of  IIk  ho«M«  March  I, 
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were  coBpelled  to  detain  ire  regimentt  t^iridi 
were  under  orders  for  England,  and  which  had 
already  been  on  fbreigh  ^rvic6  taore  rtian  90 
years.    And  this  fkct  led  bim  to  another  con- 
alderalion,  which  was,  thnt  the  colonial   ser- 
▼Ice  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  a  p«^^p«>tu«I 
banishment  for  all  who  were  employed  in  it. 
When  a  man  entered  the  army,  be  devoted  his 
health — ^his  hopes — ^hit  prospects  to  tbe  terYlcc 
of  his  country.    The  feeling  which  carried  him 
forward,  rendered  him  superior  to  all  conside- 
rations of  fortune,  of  peraonal  convenience,  or 
death.    If  he  were  lea  to  the  bed  of  honour,  or, 
still  worse,  to  the  bed  of  sickneas — whether  be 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  became  a  Tlctim  to 
the  climate,  ttill  his  friends  In  tbe  one  case,  and 
the  sufferer  in  the  other,  had  the  coosol^tloo 
that  be  bad  follen  in  the  protection  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  man,  and  his  fiite  was  brightened 
with  the  lustre  reflected  from  tbe  applauses  of 
his    conntry   (cheers).      But  the    case      sras 
widely  different,  when  men  who  had  trod,  per- 
haps. In  every  field  of  battle,  whose  nanses 
were  inserted  in  every  page  that  recorded  the 
victories  of  England,  were  doomed  to  perpe- 
tual   banishment   in    some    obscure    colcwy, 
wearing  out  the  remains  of  their  health  in  some 
unwholesome  climate,  undergoing  all  tbe   fo. 
tigues  of  duty,  without  tbe  slightest  hope   of 
distinction  (hear,  bear).    The  house  would  m^ 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  allovred 
to  continue,  and  that  it  was  a  doty  they  owed 
to  those  brave  men  who  suffered  in  the  can*e  of 
their  country,  (o  place  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
Government  the  means  to  maintain,  not  only 
proper  garrisons  in  our  colonies,  but  to  relieve 
those  garrisons  at  proper  periods,  and,  what 
was  of  great  importance,  at  proper  seaamn^  of 
the  year  (hear,  hear).    Assuming  then,  for  the 
present,  that  an  augmentation  was  necessary, 
then  came  the  question  as  to  the  manner  cf 
making  the  Increase.    There  were  three  wnys 
open  to  the  Government.     First,  the  angmeo- 
tation  might  have  been  made  by  adding  to  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  each  regiment;  secondly,  ii 
might  have  been  effected  by  raising  entirely 
new  regiments  t   or,  thirdly,  in  the  mode  In 
which  be  proposed  to  accomplish  the  object^ — 
hy  adding  new  companies,  and  not  rank  and 
file;  to  the  existing  regiments.    Now  tbe  first 
mode,  that  of  adding  rank  and  file,  would  have 
been  the  cheapest,  because  they  could  have 
been  added  without  the  expense  of  oflicers ;  but 
there  was  the  objection,  that  we  could  sot  ob-' 
tain  a  sufficient  dispo^pble  reserve  at  hooie 
adequate    to  the  -proposed  arrangemesls  for 
local  re-lnforcements.    The  next  vrould  have 
been  the  most  expensive  mode,  becmuae  the  staff 
and  regtmental  allowances  would  have  bees  in- 
creased. Now  tbe  mode  which  he  proposed,  ap- 
peared to  bim  to  combine  both  advantages 
namely,  comparative  cheapness  and  a  disposahlo 
reserve.  The  army  was  fonned  at  present  of  bat- 
talions of  eight  companies ;  tbe  strength  of  each 
battalion  being  576  rank  and  file.  It  was  now  in- 
lended  to  add  two  companies,  so  Shaking  each 
battalion  consist  of  10;  and  these  10  companies 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  disdnct  classes  of 
fbrce.      Six  companies    were   to  form  what 
would  be  the  service  haltallon,  and  these  woold 
consist  of  86  men  each  i  the  other  four  con- 
panies  would  be  the  battalion  of  reserve,  or  of 
depot,  and  #oold  amount  only  to  994  saen  alto- 
gether.  Thus,  when  the  regiment  was  at  hnsne, 
tiM  whole  would  he  considered  as  one  battnlioa, 
and  quartered  togethon  h«t  when  ordered  «m 
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BOTviei*  otf  y  th*  mx  itrong  cMipAofet  voald 
f  o  abroad  (    tke   other    fonr    nnuuiuiii;    at 
iKHne  CO  recrolt,   and  to  proTide  for  casoal- 
tiet.      At  present^  whatOTer  the  emergeDcy, 
troops  had  to  he  raaaed  aad  disciplined.    Thig 
occupied  a  long  tine  $  and  before  one  casaalty 
iraa  provided  for,  another  had  occurred.     But 
the  reaerve  companies  would  be  always  ready 
ia  case  of  necessity,  from  which  draughts  could 
be  made,  subject  to  none  of  the  delays  which 
hampered  us  under  the  existing  arrangement 
Another  great  advantage  would  be  t^iis.''  At 
present^  if  an  officer  were  suffering  from  ill 
health,   and  were  ordered  home  by  the   re^ 
commendation    of    the    Military    Board     of 
Health,  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  only 
give  him  a  limited  leave  of  absence 4  in  coose- 
qaence  of  which,  it  constantly  happened  that 
4»fficers  were  compelled^  to  go  on  half-pay ;  but 
by  the  new  arrangement,  when  an  officer  came 
home,  he  could  taike  bis  duty  at  home,  and  some 
jnare  efficient  officer  might  *be  sent  ont,  by 
means  of  which,  many  officers  would  be  saved 
the  inconvenience  of  personal  service.  The  same 
way  with  the  men  1  at  present  if  a  private  came 
home  invalided,  he  was  discharged ;  but  by  the 
new  arrangement,  although  unfit  for  foreign 
service,  he  would  be  employed  at  home  in  drill- 
ing and  training  the  men.    He  would  thus  be 
•aved  compulsory  service,  and  the   country 
aaved  the  ezpence  of  his  peaalon  (hear,  hear). 
He  now  came  to  the  subject  of  the  veteran 
battalion — a  force  which  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
band altogether.    It  was  one  of  the  conditions 
npon  which  pensions  were  granted  to  soldiers, 
that  they  should  be  forthcoming  for  garrison  or 
veteran  battalions,  whenever  the  Crown  thought 
lit  to  call  upon  thesL    When  the  veteran  bat- 
talions now  embodied  had  been  called  out  in 
1821,  nobody  bad  supposed  that  the  necessily 
for  keeping  them  together  conid  have  been  of 
lone  eontio nance*    These  men  had  now  been 
embodied  between  three  and  four  years  $  and 
it  was  thought  right,  after  so  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, to  let  them  retire  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy 
In  peace  the  moderate  pensions  which  their 
conntry  had  afforded  them :  should  it  be  found 
aeceisary  again  to  assemble  them  in  arms,  the 
jireient  indulgence  would  not  lessen  their  ala- 
crity to  obey  the  call.    The  grounds,  then,  on 
which  the  present  increase  was  called  for,  he 
had  already  stated  to  be  the  service  of  the  co- 
lonies i  and  he  begged  it  to  be  distinctly  nnder- 
atood,  that  Govemmenthad  not  the  least  reason 
to  apprehend  a  breach  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  subsisted   between  England  and 
other  powers.    He  aho\ild  sit  down  by  moving 
that  a  force  not   exceeding  86,8QS   regular 
troops,  exclusive  of  forces  hi  India,  should  be 
granted  for  the  present  year. 

GoL  DtHfies  said,  that  if  he  could  take  the 
case  to  be  precisely  as  the  noble  lord  had  de- 
aciibed  it,  he  certainly  should  refose  to  vote 
the  increase  of  force  which  was  demanded :  but 
as  he  believed  that  there  were  in  our  foreign 
relations  abundant  reasons  to  call  for  such  a 
measure,  be  found  himself  reluctantly  compell- 
^d  to  give  hiB  asient  to  it  He  adverted  to  the 
annecessary  quarrel  into  which  England  had 
been  forced  with  the  Burmese,  and  complained 
that  the  force  kept  up  in  the  colonies  was 
needlessly  large  altogether. 

Mr.  Hc^houMe  objected  to  the  grant  in  a  time 
of  peace,  without  a  fnll  explanation  of  the 
principle  on  a  hich  it  was  demanded.  It  ought 
to  be  known  to  the  country  that  there  were  not 
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one  hundred  members  present,  when  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  JTant  an  atidition  to  our 
standing  army  of  15«uX>  men.  He  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  divide  the  house  on  this  motion ; 
but  before  the  votes  were  finally  agreed  to,  he 
should  wish  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  should  attend  in  his 
place,  an  explanation  on  two  points — first,  whe. 
ther  the  proposed  increase  in  our  armed  force 
had  any  reference  to  the  possession  of  Spalo  by 
the  armies  of  France ;  and  secondly,  whether 
the  present  was  to  be  considered  as  the  last 
augmentation  of  our  peace  establishment  With 
respect  to  the  augmentation  of  our  forces  in 
India,  he  would  admit  that,  however  the  pre- 
sent contest  there  bad  arisen,  whether  wa  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  necessary  that  our  milita- 
ry operations  there  should  be  pushed  with  vi- 
gour; and  if  25,000  men  were  not  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  consent  to  an  increase 
of  30,000  or  40,000.  But  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion such  a  large  e»tahliriiment  at  homr. 

Sir  jR.  fViUon  said,  that  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we.  stood  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  Europe — and  at  the  results  which  might  at 
no  distant  day  follow  from  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  increased 
force  demanded  was  not  more  than  circum- 
stances required.  He  bad  an  opportunity  some 
time  ago  of  witnessing  the  state  of  the  garrison 
at  Gibraltar;  and  though  it  was  kept  up  with 
that  order  and  discipline  which  produced  the 
greatest  regularity,  it  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient in  pohit  of  numerical  strength,  to' perform 
all  the  dutiee  of  the  place,  wiihout  excessive 
personal  fotigue  to  the  men.  He  thoogbt,  too, 
that  the  great  naval  force  which  France  had  at 
that  time  in  the  bay,  and  its  troops  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cadiz,  would  require  an  increased  force 
in  the  garrison  (hear,  hear).  Besides,  was  it 
possible  that  we  could  permit  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French  troops  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  we  should  suffer  Portugal,  our  ally,  to  be 
menaced,  for  its  disposition  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  Government  ?  These  were  points 
of  serious  importance,  which  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  our  keeping  up  a  force  which  would 
enable  us  to  assume  that  attitude  which  our 
interests  required.  We  had  recently  taken  an 
important  step,  which  must  lead  to  the  Sfteedy 
and  full  recognition  of  the  South  American 
States.  The  steps  to  which  this  would  lead  on 
the  part  of  England  would  cause  great  heart- 
bumings  in  particular  quarters,  against  which 
we  should  be  on  our  guard.  Exigencies  would 
arise  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  at 
the  moment;  for  it  would  be  tne  worst  policy 
to  begin  our  preparations  for  a  particular  exi- 
gency, when  that  exigency  had  arrived.  He 
would  therefore  give  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  the  means  of  acting  beforehand,  and  if 
they  attended  to  the  true  Interests  of  England, 
they  would  use  them  in  that  way  which  would 
draw  down  the  approbation  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen and  the  benedictions  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Ptel  said,  it  was  unfair  to  infer  from  the 
present  comparatively  thin  state  of  the  house, 
that  the  absent  members  were  negligent  of  tbeir 
duty.  The  foct  was«  they  were  fully  sensible 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  grant, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  opposed  in  that  way 
which  might  require  their  personal  attendance 
to  support  it  That  such  was  the  case,  might 
he  infierred  from  the  state  of  the  benches  oppo- 
site, and  even  from  the  speeches  which  had  been 
delivered  on  that  side  by  boa.  members  who  par- 
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ifall/diiaenled  from  the  motioa.    The  gallant  be  had  alwajti  wiifht  to  do  impartial  Jastlc* 

geoBral  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  had  borne  tettimony  as  tween  the  public  and  the  oiicen  on  whom  cliey 

a  military  man,  and  a  man  of  honour,  to  the  si-  were  bestowed.    The  cases  in  which  penaioas 

taation  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  had  been  discontinued  were  but  few  in  number  » 

stated  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  had  been 

interest  of  the  amy  that  it  should  continue  in  discontinued  until  after  the  party  bad  undier- 

Its  present  inefficient  state.     When  the  house  gonetheexaminationof  Ibe  army  medical  bo^rd, 

heard  from  such  a  competent  judge  of  military  and   they  had  reported  that  the   injuriea    for 

affairs  as  the  gallant  general,  that  this  was  the  which  the  pension  had  been  granted,  had  ceaaed 

situation  of  the  only  garrison  which  he  visited,  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  indivi- 

It  was  fair  to  assume  that  similar  defects  exist-  dual.     He  could  assure  the  hon.  member  that  if 

ed  in  our  other  foreign  possessions ;  and  as  tlM  he  would  bring  any  case  to  him,  in  which  be 

fact  was,  that  an  increase  was  required  in  most  thought  iiyustice  had  been  committed  bv  dis- 

of  them,  he  could  not  see  on  what  grounds  the  continuing  the  pension,  be  would  exaauoe  it 

BOtioo  could  be  opposed.  impartially,  and  if  the  iiyustice  were  proved, 

Mr.  Cakrmft  said,  that  if  the  hon.  members  would  remedy  it  immediately, 
who  usually  sat  on  his  (the  Opposition)  side  had        The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

conceived  the  public  ezigenriesdid  not  require  ' 

this  augm^nUUon,  they  would  be  found  at  their        Monday,  March  7. — On  the  motion  for  briit|^. 

posts  to  oppose  it.    Looking  at  the  situation  in  tng  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  ,- 
which  we  stood,  he  thought  that  Government        Mr.  Hume  was  sorry  that  he  was  preveai«d 

ought  to  be  put  in  poasetsion  of  an  effectual  dia-  from  attending  on  Friday,  when  the  resolutiooa 

potable  force,  and  therefore  he  fullyconcurred  for  the  increase  of  the  army  were  agreed    to. 


In  the  vole.  He  could  aot  concur  in  the  proposed  inereai 

lir.  <?.  HiUeMMom  said  that  there  were  two  His  gallant  friend  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  said  that  Oic 

great    objects   which    onght    to    occupy  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  not  adequate  to  its 

attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Uegis*  defence.    He  found  by  the  last  returns,  thn  t 


latore  at  thb  time:  first,  the  union  and  con-  we  had  S,900  men  in  that  fortress;  and  with 

'CUlation  of  the  people  of  these  islands ;  and  such  a  force  be  considered  it  perfectly  bafe  du- 

next,  the  reduction  of  our  exrenditure.    But,  ring  a  time  of  peace,  when  it  was  defended  aa 

•in  a  period  of  general  peace  and  harmony,  be  mnch  by  the  faith  of  treaties  as  by  Che  force  of 

thought  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  arms.    Another  gentleman  bad  said  that  adJi. 

augmentation  of  onr  military  force.    If  mini-  tional  troops  were  wanted  in  our  colonies.    In 

stors  had  called  for  the  present  increase  of  what  colonies  ?    Was  it  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 

troops— «y,  or  for  ten  times  as  mnch,  and  more  or  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    He  allowed 

than  that— for  the  purpose  of  opposing  that  body  that  the  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had 

miscalled  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  any  presump-  ivoen  much  improved  since  the  accewion  of  the 

tuous  interihrence  with  their  liberal  views  to«  present  goveraor,  but  he  still  believed  that  if 

wards  the  South  American  colonies,  he  would  Greece  were  free,  the  inhabitants  would  hhake 

willingly  support  them.    He  would,  for  such  aa  off*  our  protection,  in  consequence  of  the  in~ 

object,  be  ready  to  vote  the  last  shilling  of  the  suiting  regulations  with  which  it  was  accom- 

country  (hear,  near).  panied.    At  tli«  Ciqte  of  Good  Hope  we  Imd  a 

Mr.  John  Smith  was  glad  to  find  that  the  army  governor,  who  was  exciting  discontent  by  the 
estimates  for  the  present  year  were  of  such  a  most  aihitraiy  proceedings,  and  who  was  com- 
natureasnot  to  require  much  of  their  attention,  polling  the  most  valuable  of  the  colonists  to 
He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commit-  return  home  to  England,  to  obtain  shelter  from 
tee  to  the  situation  of  officers  who  had  received  his  oppression.  If  fresh  troops  were  wanted  to 
wounds  in  the  service.  If  they  had  lost  a  limb,  confirm  the  authority  of  arbitrary  governors, 
or  received  wounds  which  were  considered  he  for  one  should  be  unwilling  to  grant  them, 
equivalent  to  loss  of  limb,  they  received  a  pen-  Instead  of  increasing  the  regular  army  to 
sion  proportional  to  their  rank.  Not  oqe  word  86^000  men,  he  would  reduce  it  to  68,600  %  and 
was  said  in  the  grant  that  it  was  merely  to  con-  by  so  doing  he  would  get  rid  of  the  window-tax, 
tinue  during  his  Mi^esty's  pleasure  \  and  the  and  have  a  coniiiderable  surplus  to  spare  for 
consequence  was,  that  it  was  generally  under-  other  purposes.  If  there  must  be  aa  excem  in 
stood  to  coatinue  during  the  life  of  the  person  any  part  of  our  armed  force,  it  ought  to  be  in 
io  whom  it  was  granted.  Now  to  his  knowledge  our  navy,  which  was  our  best  and  most  effec- 
se«eral  pertMms  who  had  received  severe  tual  defence.  To  put  his  sentimento  upon  re- 
srounds,  had  been  deprived  of  snch  pensions  cord,  he  should  move  a  resolution,  which  would 
sifter  receiving  them  for  a  considerable  time,  meet  tbe  approbation  of  the  people  out  of  the 
and  liad  been  reduced  by  such  deprivation  to  a  house,  whatever  might  be  its  fate  with  their  re- 
state of  very  great  distress.  He  put  it  to  the  presentatlves  within  it: — '*  Resolved  that,  in 
committee  wlwther  individuals  who  had  recoiv-  tbe  opinion  of  this  house,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
ed  pensions  without  any  limitation  of  the  time  «  time  of  profound  peace,  to  maintain  for  the 
at  tiieir  continuance,  ^should  not  be  entitled  to  service  of  the  current  year  the  number  of 
bold  them  for  life.  86,893  regular  land  forces,  exclusive  of  those 

Lord  PafmsTftsn  said  he  had  formerly  been  for  India,  and  also  exclusive  of  9,000  royal 

.condemned  for  the  extreme  liberaJity  with  which  marines,  of  about  7,800  of  royal  arUUeiy  and 

these  pensions  had  been  administered!  and  the  engineers,  of  33,858  enrolled  militia, yeomanry , 

hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  whose  altsenee  (a  and  volunteers  in  Ireland;  and  of  55,000  nd- 

loud  laugh)— yes,  for  a  wonder,  the  hon.  mem-  litia,  and  43,000  yeomanry  and  volunteers  in 

her  was  not  present  (a  laugh) — the  hon.  member  England,  and  of  3,900  veterans ;    making  in 

for  Aberdeen,  whose  absence  he  segretted  (aao-  the  whole  257,496  men  actuaUy  in  arms,  or 

:tlier  laugh)  had  considered  him  so  prodigal  of  ready  to  be  called  out  if  necessary ;  exclusive, 

them,  as  to  say.  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  also,  of  colonial  troops  at  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of 

nnless  they  were  token  from  him.    He  would  Good  Hope,  and  in  Africa,  aBovating  to  aubout 

Merely  state,  thai  in  granting  those  pensions,  4^000  men,  not  tocluded  in  tha.abofe  namber  '* 
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Cot.  tMiifoii  weonded  the  reaolutloa. 
'  Mr.  Wihnoi  H^rton  contended  that  the  ttftte 
of  the  West  Indies  rendered  it  oecemary  for  us 
to  have  ettcient  garrisons  in  every  island ;  and 
almost  every  fOTcrhor  had  seat  pressing  requl- 
•itions  to  Goremment  to  increase  the  number 
of  troops.  The  same  was  the  case  in  New 
^  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where 
the  military  had  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  tiie 
police. 

Sir  R.  WU»om  was  anxious  to  Icnow  whether 
<ke  penrions  of  wounded  officers  would  be  in 
future  paid  quarterly  instead  of  half  yearly, 
the  advantage  of  which  shorter  period  he  had 
hinted  on  a  former  evening. 

Sir  Ckarh$  Long  thanlced  the  gallant  officer 
for  calling  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  as- 
sured him  of  the  anxious-  desire  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  always 
evinced  for  the  accommodation  and  comfi>rt  of 
this  meritorious  class  of  officers,  and  he  (Sir  C. 
Long)  should  take  care  to  carry  Ike  recommen- 
dation into  effect  from  the  24th  of  June  next 

After  some  further  desultory  remarhsy  the 
house  divided,  when  the  numbers  were^ 

For  Mr.  Hume*s  resolution,  8 — ^Againtt  it, 
lOS— Minority,  94. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

Friday,  Jtms  17. — On  the  motion  for  the 
Speaker  quitting  the  chair  to  go  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  Supply, 

Mr.  jibercrombie  said,  that  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  that  house,  for  any 
member  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  motion 
for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair,  on  going 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  to  state  any  mat- 
ter, which  having  the  appearance  of  a  griev- 
ance, might  still  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
formalities  of  a  specific  motion.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  every  apology  was  due  from  him, 
"fbr  attempting  to  origin nte  a  discussion  upon 
the  sabjcct  to  vrbich  be  now  invited  their  atten- 
tion. He  proposed  calling  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  tM  case  of  one  of  its  members — a  per- 
son who  had  the  honour  to  sit  there  as  the  re- 
presentative of  what  he  might  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  mighty  Empire 
—one  whose  services  were  well  known  to 
his  own  countrv,  and  who  had  received  from  fo- 
reign princes  the  highest  honours  which  admira- 
tion, gratitude,  or  patriotism,  could  prompt 
them  to  bestow,  in  reward  for  faithful  services 
and  great  exploits.  He  alluded  to  his  gallant 
friend  the  member  for  Southwark  (Sir  R.  Wil- 
son).  In  the  first  place,  he  distinctly  and  une- 
quivocally declared,  that  he  was  not  about  to 
state  any  thing  that  could,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, call  in  question  any  portion  of  the  c6n- 
duct  of  his  Ro3ral  Highness  the  Commander  in 
Chiefl  He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  house 
to  originate  any  such  discussion  ;  nor  was  it  his 
intention  to  call  in  question  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
missal of  bis  gallant  friend.  They  might  differ 
very  materially  upon  questions  of  prerogative, 
but  he  hoped  that  those  differences  would  not 
be  allowed  any  place  in  this  discussion.  Nor 
did  he  complain  of  the  opinions  formerly  ei- 
pressed  by  any  gentleman  against  his  gallant 
friend,  much  less  did  he  ask  for  any  retractation 
of  such  opinions.  His  object  was  to  persuade 
the  house  to  do  honour  to  itself  by  expressing 
\U  sym]>athy  for  one  whose  eminent  services 
and  personal  worth,  whose  noble  and  generous 


feelings,  had  endeared  h7m  to  all  wh6  knew  hUa, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  tb  it  house.  If, 
in-  the  passages  of  his  life  which  had  been  in  the 
eye  of  the  country  and  in  the  face  of  his  eae* 
mies,  some  errors  had  been  observed,  even  his 
enemies  would  admit  (hat  those  errors  resulted 
from  the  eicess  of  a  generous  end  ardent  spirit* 
the  transports  of  vrblch  nl^erely  wanted  more 
control.  His  military  career  of  89  years  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  decree,  which  was 
not  preceded  by  any  ceurt-martiaL  Lookir^g 
at  his  whole  career,  his  eminent  qualities,  his 
honourable  and  useful  services,  and  his  long 
military  life,  he  would  ask  had  not  his  punisb> 
meiit  been  more  than  enough  ?  Was  he  less  che- 
rished by  his  constituents  ?  Was  he  less  es- 
teemed by  his  profession  ?  Was  the  career 
Huich  best  suited  his  gallant  spirit  to  be  for 
ever  closed  ?  He  was  dismissed  without  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  The  house,  being 
moved,  refused  to  investigate  his  case.  Many 
who  now  heard  him  could  witness  to  the  temper 
and  moderation  with  which  his  gallant  friend 
conducted  himself  on  that  occasion.  It  had 
been  a  source  ot  gratification  and  pride  to  his 
friends  who  then  supported  him,  ever  since. 
Many  who  voted  against  him  from  a  sense  ot 

J>ublic  duty,  were  ready  to  express  their  kindly 
eelings  towards  him,  and  their  admiration  at 
his  conduct  in  that  frying  period  Considering 
the  age  of  the  individual,  and  that  this  was  pro- 
bably the  last  session  of  the  parliament,  he 
wished  to  appeal  to  the  houM,  and  especially  to 
those  members  who  were  now  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  his  gallant  friend,  for  some  decla- 
ration of  their  kindness  towards  him.  He  saw 
about  him  some  of  the  companimis  in  arms  o'' 
his  i^allant  friend— some  who  had  shared  in 
common  with  him  his  trials  and  Ills  dangers.  To 
them  be  a])pealed,  if,  upon  tike  late  promotiioo, 
his  gallant  friend  had  boen  restored  to  thatai* 
tuatioD  which  he  had  attained  by  his  brillikot 
services,  would  not  the  army  have  been  grati- 
fied—Would  not  bis  brother  officers  have  been 
deii^rhted  ?  He  abstained  from  particularizing 
the  brilliant  feats  in  which  his  gallant  friend 
had  been  engaged.  In  any  testimony  which  he 
could  give,  he  ought  to  waro  the  bouse  that  he 
gave  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  warm  and  ardent 
friendship  which  he  felt  for  his  gallant  friend. 
He  only  wished  the  house  to  listen  to  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  knew,  and  could  rightly  ap- 
preciate (he  character  and  services  of  bis  gallant 
friend.*  If  the  expression  of  that  opinion  should 
be  such  as  he  confidently  anticipated,  then  he 
knew  the  effect  which  it  would  have  In  its  re- 
presentation in  the  proper  quarter.  He  wished 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  was  not  suggest- 
ing to  any  member  (he  performance  of  any  thing 
which  would  not  as  readily  spring  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  free  will  -much  less  did  he 
seek  by  this  \o  shackle  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Crown  and  its 
ministers:  but  he  spoke  in  reference  to  the 
known  kindness  of  a  benign  Sovereign,  and  his 
benevolent  intentions  to  those  who  had  faith- 
fully and  zealously  served  him.  Such  an  act  of 
grace  and  favour  as  that  to  which  he  alluded, 
would  be  most  grateful  to  the  house,  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  profession,  and  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing to  the  country.  He  was  not  dictating 
any  particular  method  for  carrying  this  object 
into  effect.  He  was  only  endeavouring  to  arm 
thoee  upon  whom  the  affair  would  devolve,  with 
reasons  for  frirthering  the  generous  intentions 
of  the  Sovereign  to  all  his  rooritorioiat  tervants. 
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If  these  tQgfMtioiit  sbovld  lead  to  the  rettoni* 
tlon  of  bis  gallant  friend,  it  woold  make  htm 
happy  to  think  that  he  had  been  tbe  humble  in- 
■trvpient  for  bringing  about  that  object  (loud 
aad  fervent  cheering). 

Mr.  LiUUton  said,  that  tbe  same  motive  irhich 
had  formerly  made  him  withhold  bis  assent  to  a 
motion  for  inquiry  upon  the  diimissal  of  bisg^il- 
lant  friend,  now  induced  him  to  express  his 
gratification  at  the  sentiments  of  tbe  learned 
gent.  To  excite  discussion  upon  the  former 
errors  of  his  gallant  friend  woold  be  bad 
taste  and  bad  feeling  in  him.  However  they 
mi|^t  have  demanded  attention,  they  were  for- 
gotten. No  other  recollections  were  now 
preserved  but  the  services  of  bis  gallant  friend. 
His  restoration  wQuld  be  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  whole  country,  and  would  be 
felt  almost  as  a  personal  obligation  by  every 
member  of  the  house. 

Col.  fVodehiouie  hailed  this  as  a  most  welcome 

groposition.  It  was  the  more  commendable, 
eranse  it  dictated  no  particular  course  to  the 
Government  Looking  to  tbe  Sovereign,  and 
those  in  tbe  probable  line  of  succession,  it  was 
clear  that  acts  of  benevolence,  of  oblivion,  of 
grace  and  favour,  were  most  congenial  to  them 
all.  He  hoped  for  tbe  best  results  from  tbe  ex- 
pre«ion  of  the  opinions  of  the  bouse. 

Lord  9V,  Bentinck  said,  tkmt  as  the  opinion  of 
tbe  profession  was  asked  relative  to  tbe  merits 
uf  the  gallant  member,  he  ventured  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  army  generally,  that 
there  was  no  officer  in  our  service,  whose 
biavery  and  conduct  had  shed  greater  lustre  on 
tbe  British  arms,  or  had  rendered  more  essential 
services  to  his  country  than  he  (Sir  R.  Wilson) 
had  (loud  cheers).  It  was  not  for  him  to  enter 
into  each  of  the  errors,  if  any  errors  bad  been 
committed  by  the  gallant  officer  i  neither  was 
it  his  wish  to  direct  the  Crown  in  tbe  course 
which  it  ought  to  pursue,  as  he  thought  with 
the  learned  member  who  introduced  the  subject, 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  tbe  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  Royal  Personages,  with  whom 
resided  tbe  power  of  reversing  what  had  already 
been  done. 

hir  M^  TF,  Ridley  had  been  long  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gallant  officer,  and  in  no 
man  had  be  ever  met  greater  integritv,  spirit, 
gallantry,  or  honour  (loud  cheers).  If  the  gal- 
lant officer  had  committed  errors,  he  was  sore 
they  must  have  been  errors  arising  from  the 
very  best  feelings,  and  from  tbe  wreckless  gal- 
lantry and  spirit  with  which  he  espoused  any 
particular  cause.  But  if  such  errors  ever  ex- 
isted, ihey  must  be  forgotten  in  the  recollection 
of  his  former  brilliant  services  t  and  if  the  royal 
favour  should  be  in  unison  wiUi  the  opinion  of 
that  house,  it  would  restore  him  to  that  rank  to 
which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  the  honour  and 
character  of  which  he  would  never  tarnish. 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  said,  that  he  had  often, 
and  at  a  distant  period,  served  with  his  gallant 
friend,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man  in  the  British  army  had  so  invariably  dis- 
tioguisbed  himself  for  gallantry  and  bravery  as 
he  bad  (hear,  hear).  And  he  felt  that  tbe  resto- 
ration of  that  gallant  officer  to  a  service  of 
which  be  had  been  so  great  an  ornament,  would 
be  received  by  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible satisfaction.  Tbe  conduct  of  his  gallant 
friend  requir«vi  no  eulogy  from  him,  but  he 
humbly  hoped  that  some  gallant  officers  oppo- 
site, OB9  of  whom  (Sir  G.  Murray)  was  loqlied 


upon  as  one  of  the  highest  military  a«llrortlle« 

in  tbe  country  (hear,  hear)*  wenld  not  abstaiit 
from  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  milllhry  eh*, 
racter  and  conduct  of  bis  galla&t  friend  (hear, 
hear). 

Sir  G.  Mwrtttf  could  not  refrain  {h>m  ezprea* 
sing  the  great  pleasure  he  had  In  bearing  tests- 
moay  to  the  military  dmracter  and  services  <ff 
the  gallant  officer.  He  had  served  with  bins 
abroad,  and  he  knew  no  man  possessed  of  eAore 
of  those  qualities  soiled  to',  the  mitlc«ry  service 
than  tliat  gallant  officer  (hear,  hear)  i  and  it 
would  give  liim  great  pleasure  to  see  tbe  gal- 
lant officer  restored  to  his  raftk  and  station  in 
the  service  (hear,  hear).  At  the  same  tlsM,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  that  if  his  gallant  friend 
would  confine  his  abilities  within  their  proper 
channel,  they  would  be  rendered  the  mi>re  va- 
luable to  the  service  and  to  the  country  (hear, 
from  the  ministerial  benches).  No  one  vras 
more  anxious  than  he  (Sir  G.  Murray)  was  Id 
maintain  this  opinion  of  the  service,  and  to  pre- 
serve tbe  prerogative  of  the  Crown  #ver  the 
army.  That  power  must  be  placed  somewhere, 
and  no  where  could  it  be  better  placed  than  in 
the  bands  of  his  most  gracious  Miyesty,  and  of 
the  royal  and. illustrious  Personages  whn  acted 
under  tbe  controul  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  wish  to  detain  the 
house — all  parts  of  which,  be  was  glad  to  see^ 
were  ready  to  bear  testimony,  to  the  fullest  hnd 
most  ample  extent,  to  what  bad  been  said  hf 
his  learned  friend.  He  (Mr.  B.)  bad  been  con- 
sulted by  the  gallant  officer  upon  the  subject 
of  bis  removal  from  the  army,  and  he  could 
bear  positive  and  solemn  testimony  of  hb  hav- 
ing defended  his  conduct  against  certain  poli- 
tical adversaries  with  tbe  utmost  human  exer- 
tion of  forbearance  ; — a  forbearance,  the  mor.> 
to  he  admired,  because  he  was  at  that  time  i^. 
possession  of  certain  important  ■  documents  ^ 
but  he  nobly  disdained  to  act  upon  tbem. 

Tbe  conversation  rested  here, and  the  Speaker 
left  tbe  chair. 

Yeomanry  Cenxzlry. 

Friday,  Jdlt  1.-— Mr.  Siuart  FTerfCsgr  wvhed 
to  know,  whether  there  was  any  intention  ot 
the  part  of  government  to  give  any  addttional 
allowances  or  pay  to  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  no  man  was  more  dis- 
posed than  himself  to  consider  highly  tbe  ser- 
vices of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  Some  of  the 
regiments  had  lately  resigned,  bowerer;  othen 
were  inefficient.  He  had  accepted  their  resig- 
nation, though  he  did  full  justice  to  their  sei^ 
vices  and  their  merits.  Among  other  prcmosi- 
tlons,  it  had  been  su^ested  that  they  should  be 
allowed  exemptions  from  the  burden  of  certain 
civil  offices,  such  as  that  of  constable  $  bnt  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  public  to  main- 
tain tbe  respectability  of  the  office  of  constable ; 
and  it  was  especially  important  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  fill  it  with  prudent  and  respectable  in- 
dividuals* He,  for  one,  would  prefer  making 
a  direct  settled  addition  to  the  pay  of  the  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  to  tbe  granting  them  exemp- 
tions of  this  kind.  He  set  a  high  value  upon 
their  services,  but  was  not  at  present  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  his 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Liitlelon  bore  testimony  to  the  very  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  revision  of  tbe  yeomanry 
cavalry  corps  establishmentsy  which  Ms  rt.  hon. 
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ffrimi4  (Mfi»  Peel)  had  canted  to  bo  modo  lost 
year. 

Mr.  HoiBo.aDd  Mr.  Maierljf  coociirred  in  this 
exprcMion  of  approbation }  tbe  latter  gent,  re- 
commending  that  every  corpt  whtdi  was  not  in 
efficient  state  aboald  reiign. 

Mr-  Ptel  observed,  that  be  intended,  in  fu* 
tnre,  to  require  these  troops  to  go  out  on  per* 
naanent  daty  for  certa&n  continued  intervals j 
taking  care  not  to  make  them  so  frequent -aa  to 
be  burdensono  to  the  country. 


Neroy  E^maies. 

MowDAT,  Fan.  14.— Tbe  bouse  ha?ing'  re- 
solved into  a  committee  of  supply, 

Sir  Qtmrgt  CUrk  stated  several  reasons  which 
had  operated  to  swell  the  estimates  of  this  year 
beyond  those  of  the  last.  An  addition  of  force 
was  reqaired,  not  only  to  repress  the  pirates  at 
Cuba,  bat  to  protect  tbe  interests  of  British 
merchandize  in  the  neigbbonrbood  of  tbe  inftmt 
states,  whose  rights  being  bnt  recently  recog- 
nised, might  still  become  subiects  of  conflict. 
An  increase  of  expense  had  been  created  by 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities  used  in 
the  service,  especially  the  article  of  iron,  which 
had  more  than  doubled  since  the  parliament 
met.  But  the  chief  additional  expense  had 
bisen  incurred  in  consequence  of  some  whole- 
some and  beneficial  alterations  in  the  vie- 
tnalling  system.  What  were  called  the  baa- 
yan-days  were  abolished :  and  it  having  been 
felt  that  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  allowed 
was  inimical  to  the  discipliae  of  the  navy,  a 
diminution  had  been  made  in  the  allowance  ni 
grog.  Many  experienced  oflicers  attributdd 
the  offences  which  usually  led  to  a  rigorous 
exercise  of  discipline  to  the  second  allowance 
of  grog.  The  saving  efliected  on  this  article 
was  given-  to  tbe  men  for  pocket-mone^  paid 
monthly  on  the  stations,  wherever  they  might 
be,  at  2s.  per  month,  to  petty  officers  and  sea- 
men. The  warrant  and  commissioned  officers 
took  no  additional  allowance  for  tbe  reduction. 
The  men  were  also  served  with  tea. — He 
then  moved  that  89,000  men,  including  9000 
mariaes,  be  granted  for  the  year  1885. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  wished  to  hear  from  some  of  his 
gallant  friends  who  had  served*  how  tbe  new 
plan  of  viciualliog  worked  in  the  navy.  He 
had  doubts  as  to  the  plan  of  commuting  tea  for 
grog.  What  could  be  expected  from  that  herb 
which  was  little  better  than  clover-dnst  ?  He 
feared  that  the  objections  to  serving  in  the 
navy  would  not  be  done  away  among  the  old 
seamen  by  a  diminution  of  their  grog. 

Sir  G.  Coekbwm  said,  that  the  new  system 
worked  surprisingly  well.  The  admirals  and 
commaliders  on  -the  stations  found  the  greatest 
adfantages  from  it-  It  was  hailed  with  three 
cheers  by  the  crews  of  many  of  the  ships  on 
receiving  the  infonnation.  The  tea  was  not 
given  instead  of  grog ;  the  tea  and  the  grog  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Tbe  men  were 
paid  iti  pocket-money  all  that  was  taken  away 
in  grog,  and  they  had  the  tea  besides.  The 
portion  of  grog  which  had  been  stopped,  was 
made  up  to  tbe  men  in  pocket-money :  and  one 
reason  for  this  change  had  been,  that  when  the 
men  went  into  port  without  money  in  their 
pockets,  they  were  apt  to  desert;  whereas  they 
might  now  amuse  themselves  without  being  lia- 
ble to  tbe  same  temptation.  But  nothing  de- 
pmnded  more  praise  than  abolishing  the  banyan- 
Tbe  sailor  was  entitled  to  a  pound  of  j 


beef  per  day.  He  used  (o  receive,  tatMd  of 
six  pounds  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
four  pounds  of  pork,  and  then  he  wsstold  that  hk 
bad  six  pounds  of  beef.  He  now  received  that 
which  was  properly  doe  to  him  under  its  right 
name.  They  bad  before  been  allowed  a  large 
quantity  of  peas,  enough,  in  fact,  to  tnpply  a 
bog-stye  f  but  tbey  never  ate  them,  and  the 
article,  or  at  least  its  value,  went  into  the  poc- 
ket of  the  purser.  No  one  could  doubt  as  to 
tbe  superiority  of  tbe  present  plan. 

Sir  /.  C^ffim  was  surprised  that  bis  gaUant 
friend  should  object  to  that  healthful  beverage 
tea,  and  nicknape  it  brick-dust  (loud  laugh- 
ter)^—not  brick' dust,  but  clever-dust  (laugh* 
tdr). 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  tq, 

Oa  tbe  next  vote,  for  S80,4ft01.,  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  His  Maiesty*s  ships  of  war  for  lSB!»r 

Mr.  Hum*  said,  he  thought  a  more  explicit 
account  ought  to  be  laid  before 'the  housei  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  former  year,  so  tliat  tbey 
might  compare  it  with  what  was  proposed  for 
the  present.  They  ought  to  be  informed  what 
was  the  amount  of  articles  made  use  of,  and 
what  was  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  for  tbe 
number  of  ships  employed. 

Sir  O.  Cockhwm  said,  the  expense  which 
might  be  incurred  for  wear  and  tear  of  vessels 
at  sea  was  quite  uncertain.  The  vote  of  last 
year  having  been  found  short,  8s.  a-man  addi* 
tionalwas  required  by  the  present  vote,wbiclH 
it  was  computed,  would  cover  the  deficiency. 

Sir  J,  Tork^  observed,  that  tbe  sweeping 
phrase  of  **  wear  and  tear,"  meaning  the  wear 
cf  hulls,  masts,  and  spars,  and  tbe  tear  of  can- 
v&s,  had  been  in  use  fix  a  great  many  yean. 
Now*  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  com- 
missioners at  the  dock-yards  could  not  give  a 
more  detailed  account  ojf  this  sort  of  expeodi- 
ture.  They  might  state  what  had  been  the  wear 
of  hulls  and  masts,  and  the  tear  of  sails,  for 
any  given  period.  He  did  not  know  why  the 
pairttculars  of  this  dMcription  of  expenditure 
diould  be  wrapped  up  and  concealea  in  these 
old-fashioned  words. 

Mr*  Croker  said,  the  wear  and  tear  included 
the  cpnaideratioo  of  the  sise  of  the  ships,  the 
service  on  which  they  were  to  be  employed  for 
tbe  current  year,  and  other  matters  ot  so  high  a 
political  nature  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
adopt  the  explanatory  mode  that  had  been  sug- 
gested. This  vote  of  wear  and  tear  was,  in 
some  degree,  a  vote  of  confidence  to  govern- 
ment. The  estimate  of  the  last  year  was  al- 
ways made  the  foundation  of  the  new  estimate. 
But  be  submitted  to  the  hon.  member,  whether, 
taking  an  enlarged  view  x>f  the  question,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  present  pacific  state  of 
Europe,  it  would  not  be  impolitic  to  disclose 
tbe  state  of  our  naval  force. 

Mr.  Mmberfy  never  before  beard  such  an  ex- 
planation in  that  house.  The  hon.  Secretary 
(Croker)  stated  that  this  was  a  sum  voted  ia 
confidence  to  his  Miyesty's  ministers.  Now  he 
thought  it  really  was  a  vote  for  wear  and  tear  t 
if  so,  why  not  produce  a  regular  estimate  ?  Bat 
the  hon.  Sec  said,  there  was  something  beyond 
that  (no,  no,  from  Mr.  Croker).  CerUinly,  no 
more  would  be  expended  than  was  absoluteljr 
for  wear  and  teart  and  should  there  be  any 
surplus,  that  was,  he  supposed,  as  this  vras  a 
vote  of  confidence,  to  be  disposed  of  as  minis- 
ters thought  fit. 

Mr.  Hmnt  said,  that  the  hon.  Sec.  would  not 
give  an  account  of  the  wear  and  tear,  lest  tlie 
enemy  dmuld  fiad  out  the  itrsngth  add  disposi* 
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tloB  of  oar  naval  Ibrco  i  altkougb  there  hap- 
^ned  to  be  a  geatlemaii  of  tbe  name  of  Mur- 
i«y,  who  printed  a  yearly  statement  under  the 
hon.  Sec.^  own  antpices,  so  that  any  Power, 
by  procnrini^  that  list,  would  know  perfectly 
well  in  what  part  of  the  world  our  naval  force 
was  stationed,  and  in  what  amount  He  pro- 
tested ag^dnst  this  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  In 
the  expenditure  of  money,  he  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  any  man  (a  langfa).  The  house  would 
not  do  its  duty  if,  in  voting  money  for  the  army 
and  navv,  it  allowed  such  confidence  to  lull  its 
watclifiiniew  to  sleep. 

Mr.  MiAerly  agreed  with  .bis  hon.  friend 
-(Mr.  Hume),  that  when  money  was  called  for, 
the  bouse  ought  to  be  satisfied  as  to  tbe  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  to  l»e  appropriated.  He 
lioped  that  in  the  next-  year  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  wear  and  tear  would  be  laid  before 
them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  tbe  next  vote  for  94,2501.  for  ordnance 
for  the  sea-service, 

•  Mr.  Hume  vrished  to  know  distinctly  what 
the  vote  was  for.  Under  tlie  hcfad  of  charge  for 
ordnance,  he  observed  an  item  "  for  boats  hired 
at  Queenborough,  8S,000L"  Now  it  was  noto- 
rious, that,  of  the  persons  employed  in  those 
boats,  160  out  of  100  were  freemen  of  Queen- 
borough.  Queenborough,  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, sent  two  members  to  parliament,  who  were 
returned  by  those  persons.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  so  much  per  head  per  man  for  ord- 
nance, it  would  be  more  saasfactory  to  give 
the  items  ofeipenditure  in  detail— so  much  for 
gunpowder,  so  much  for  ordnance,  ftc.  When 
94,0001.  was  placed  in  one  line,  as  the  sum  ne- 
cessary, at  5s.  per  head  per  man,  it  looked  as  if 
every  man  in  the  fleet  participated  In  it.  He 
hoped  that  in  future  a  specific  account  of  the 
ordnance  oKpenditare  would  be  produced,  that 
Individuals  might  have  an  opportunity  of  check- 
ing every  item. 

Sir  G.  CUrk  was  sorry  that  the  clerk  of  the 
«n-dnance  (Mr.  Ward,)  who  could  give  a  better 
explanation  than  he  could,  was  not  in  the  house. 
But  he'  uoderstood  from  him,  that  after  due  con- 
sideration, the  sum  proposed  was  found  to  be 
the  lowest  for  which  ordiiance  and  ordnance 
siores  could  be  supplied  for  the  current  year. 
With  respect  to  the  boats  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
gent.,  be  should  only  say,  that  if  boats  were 
required  to  carry  powder  to  tbe  ships  in  har- 
bour, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
charged  in  the  ordnance  estimate. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  every  one  knew  that  It 
was  a  complete  annuity  io  become  a  freeman 
of  Queenborough,  for  be  was  sure  of  getting 
one  of  these  boats,  to  sail  op  and  down  the 
Thames  in,  half  employed  and  half  idle. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  tbe  boats  were  not  wanted  s 
out  of  twenty-three  that  were  at  Queenborough, 
five  only  were  used  in  the  last  year.  The  pay, 
however,  went  on  as  usual.  The  jurats  of 
Queenborough  were  captains  and  mates  of 
those  boats,  which,  perhaps,  explained  the  cir- 
cumstance. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

LORDS,  MowDAT,  Fbbroart  91.  —  Tbe 
Earl  of  Damley  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
John  Burridge,  preying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  He  said  that  he  presented  it 
the  more  readily,  as  it  would  give  bis  noble 
friend  an'  opportunity  to  clear  up  a  suspicion 
vfbich  very  generally  prevailed,  of  the  navy  not 


being  in  that  state  d  ^fUkncf  In  whlcb  if 
ought  to  be  kept.  There  was  a  aaspicion 
abroad  that  the  navy  was  more  or  less  aft'ecced 
with  the  dry  rot. 

Lord  MebfiUe  said,  tiiat  as  fsr  as  regarded 
any  general  decay,  he  could  most  positively 
conthidict  such  a  statement.       Some  partial 
instances  of  decay  there  always  most  be ;  ba( 
beyond  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue  that  theiw 
was  any  decay  in  the  navy.    The  petition  caoie 
from  a  person  who  bad  a  nostrum  fur  curing 
the  drr  rot.    Cases  of  ships  which  had  beea 
pointed  out  in  support  of  this  allegation  of  dry 
rot,  had  been  inquired  into,  and  the  state   of 
those  ships  bad  been  proved  to  be  quite  the  re* 
verse  of  the  representation  made.    A  strict  in- 
vestigation had  iSeen  instituted,  and  the  moat 
ample  details  on  tbe  state  of  every  ship  in  tlie 
navv  had  been  obtained.    The  result  was,  that 
if  tney  were  to  take  any  period  of  history,  ta- 
king into  consideretion  the  number  of  ridpa, 
>and  comparing  it  with  tbe  present,  they  would 
select  the  latter  as  that  period  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  ships  were  to  be  found  iu  a 
sound  state,  and  likely  to  last  long.    During 
tbe  war,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, ships  were  occasionally  built  of  timber 
liable  to  decay  fhster  than  that  of  which  ships 
were  built  in  ordinary  times.    But  the  Navy 
Board  now  guarded  against  tlie  ase  of  thateort 
of  timber.    Many  proposltioas  had  been  made 
for  preventing  a  too  repid  decay,  but  he  set  ne 
value  on  any  nostrum.    The  only  effectual  re- 
medv  was  to  use  good  and  welUseasoned  oak. 
In  the  want  of  good  native  oak,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  for  a  supply  to  the 
norih  of  Germany,  and  other  parts,  where  cer- 
tainly enough  was  to  be  bad,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Tbe  Earl  of  BanOflgf  was  happy  that  he  could 
corroborete  what  bad  fallen  from  his  noble 
friend  with  respect  to  the  present  efficiency  of 
tbe  navy.  He  could  speak  more  particalarir 
with  respect  to  one  first-rate,  the  Howe,whicn 
bad  been  represented  to  be  in  a  state  of  decays 
He  knew  tbe  persons  who  eiamined  t&t  ship, 
on  the  opinion  of  one  of  whom  he  could  place 
die  most  implicit  reliance,  and  he  had  been  a»- 
sured  that  a  sounder  ship  never  was  surveyed. 
With  the  exception  of  a  plank  or  two,  she  was 
found  to  be  in  a  perfect  eflicient  state.  Tba 
manner  in  which  the  British  navy  waanow  coa- 
sdtuted  did  credit  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  ho 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  if  the  number  and 
size  of  the  ships  were  compared,  there  never 
was  a  period  when  it  was  in  a  better  state. 
Having  formerly  bad  occasion  to  make  remarfca 
of  a  contrary  nature,  he  was  glad  this  opports* 
nity  for  expressing  bis  opinion  had  occuffed. 

COMMONjS,  MoiroAT,  FsBRiTAftT  21.<-The 
house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply. 

Sir  Q.  derk  tn  proceedmg  with  the  navy  esti- 
mates, observed,  that,  on  the  extraordioarles  of 
the  navy,  there  was  an  Increase  in  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  of  ISO^IOOI. 
This  arose  from  the  enhanced  price  of  materiala, 
and  from  the  additional  expense  of  wear  and  tear. 
On  theordlnary  estimate,  there  was  an  increase  of 
80,0001.,  in  consequence  of  a  very  considerable 
addition  having  been  made  in  the  wages  of  the 
artificere  employed  in  tbe  dock-yards.  For  the 
last  four  yeare  they  had  been  restricted  to  fi've 
days  in  the  week  instead  of  working  during  the 
entire  six.  They  Were  now,  howeveri  enptoycd 
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tbrougbont  the  lix  days,  whicb  laiBcIeotly  ac- 
eonnied  for  the  increaMd  expense.  The  ram 
voted  last  year  was  476^)001.  This  year  about 
600^0001.  would  be  necessary.  On  the  half, 
pay,  pensions,  and  superannuations,  there  was  a 
redactioo.  A  considerable  suss  was  cluurged 
for  carryini^  on  several  of  the  new  works  on 
the  coast.  Amon|;st  these,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent was  the  docks  at  Sheemess.  Formerly 
the  charge  was  made  for  carrying  on  works, 
which  were  nearly  finished,  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended  by  the  Admiralty  to  have  gone  on  any 
farther ;  but  an  offer  was  made  to  them  by  the 
architect,  that  if  he  were  pennitted  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  to  use  the  materials  and  ma. 
chinery  he  had  on  the  spot,  he  would  finish  the  new 
works  in  a  short  period,  and  at  a  reduced  price. 
It  was  estimated  that  50,0001.  would  complete 
the  undertaking.  The  architect  was  to  receive 
400L  a  year,  and  to  be  allowed  S^  per  cent,  on 
any  money  he  might  advance,  should  it  be 
found  necessary,  beyond  llie  50,0001.  The  sum 
of  795,0001.,  which  utood  in  the  first  column  of 
the  estimate,  might  be  considered  sufiicient  fur 
all  the  works.  There  was  an  increase  on  the 
estimate  for  the  works  in  progress  at  Plymouth 
Sound.  Independent  of  the  ordinary  works, 
they  were  building  a  light-house  there,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  that  part  of  the  break-water 
which  adjoined  ttie  light-house  should  be  built 
mere  substantially  than  the  other  portions  of  it 
This  was  the  reason  why  there  was  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  sum  necessary  for  completing 
this  great  oational  undertaking.  It  shonld  also 
be  observed,  that  the  break-water  had  received 
some  damage  from  the  hurricane  of  November 
last.  But  it  was  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  mischief  was  not  of  any  very 
considerable  extent  i  and  it  was  proved,  on  that 
occasion,  that  it  was  perfectly  suited  to  effect 
the  object  for  which  It  was  erected.  It  was 
now  nearly  completed,  and,  when  finished,  even 
with  this  additional  charge,  would  come  within 
the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  1818.  The  esti- 
mate, before  the  injury  from  the  gales,  was 
286,0001.,  it  would  be  now  895,0001.  Some 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  victualling  department,  &c.  at 
Plymouth.  At  present,  those  establishments 
stood  at  opposite  sides  of  the  harbour.  The 
establishment  at  South  Down,  where  the 
brewery  and  cooperage  were  situate,  was  very 
far  remored  from  the  ships,  and  Iras  only  ac- 
cessible at  particular  times  of  the  tide.  This 
was  an  inconvenience  which  the  Admiralty 
meant  to  remove.  The  establishment  was  not 
built  on  ground  the  property  of  the  Crown,  hut 
was  held  by  lease,  which  lease  was  now  nearly 
•spired.  It  was  intended  to  purchase  it,  and 
to  re-build  the  old  houses,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Earl  8L  Vincent  when  he  Iras  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  also  in 
contemplation  to  build  a  sea-wall,  for  the 
gnsater  security  and  convenience  of  shipping. 
'The  expense  altogether  would  amount  to  about 
40^X101.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  the  sum 
"of  54«886l.  5s.  Id.  to  defray  the  salaries  and 
cmitingent  expepses  of  the  Admiralty  office  for 
the  year  1886. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  understand  why  so  large 
an  expense  was  Incurred  on  account  of  the 
wavy.  If  the  promises  held  out  in  former  years, 
were  worthy  of  the  smallest  attention,  that  ex- 
venae  ought  now  to  be  sensibly  diminished. 
The  house  might  imagine,  beraose  there  was 
only  an  increaae  of  900^)001.  this  year,  and 
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800,0001.  last  year,  that  the  matter  was  of  no 
importance.  But  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  amount  was  really  necessary.  In 
1816,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into,  and  estimate  the  probable  expense  of  the 
navT  for  that  and  subsequent  years,  and  they 
made  their  eport  accordingly.  And  now,  in 
1885,  instead  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
expense  being  reduced,  it  was  actually  greater 
than  it  was  in  1817.  So  that,  though  a  rednc- 
tion  was  made  in  one  or  two  years,  they  were 
now  increasing  the  charge  very  considerably. 
They  had  been  told,  and  they  bad  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  very  great  decrease  would  he 
effected  in  an  important  article — ^the  half  pay 
and  allowances.  But,  so  far  from  that  expense 
being  lowered  to  the  eitent  to  which  hopes  had 
been  held  out,  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent., 
it  was  now  very  nearly  as  great  as  when  the 
proposed  reduction  was  intimated.  There  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  system  of  keep* 
ing  up  half.pay  and  allowances  on  so  extensive 
a  scale.  Why  did  not  ministers  bring  back  to 
the  service  persons  who  were  on  half-pay, 
whenever  vacancies  occurred  ?  Promotions 
were  now  as  frequent  as  ever,  unless  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  when  a  great  number  of 
promotions  were  gazetted.  The  Sec.  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  declared  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  it  should  be 
filled  up  by  individuals  on  half.pay.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Sec.  would  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of 
the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  show  how  many  of  those 
unfortunate  individuals,  who  were  on  half-pay, 
had  been  brought  back  to  full-pay.  He  feared 
the  number  would  prove  very  small  indeed. 
Two  years  ago,  the  reductions  effected  by  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  be  dictated  by  a  proper  spi- 
rit— that  of  giving  relief  to  the  countrv  at 
large:  bnt  they  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of 
that  object,  and  no  reduction  had  latterly  taken 
place.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  the  house  to  look  at  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  estimates,  rather  than  to  consider 
the  details  at  the  present  moment  They  ought 
to  say,  distinctly,  **  so  much  is  sufiicient  for  the 
service  of  tlie  country,  the  remainder  must  be 
1  educed."  He  considered  the  naval  fbrce  at 
tne  present  moment  as  too  large.  The  South 
American  States  were  so  firmly  established, 
that  they  were  deemed  fit  objects  for  commer- 
cial treaties.  In  that  quarter,  then,  no  fleet 
was  necessary ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  any  extensive  naval  force  wa$  requiredL 
The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  public  oflices  were 
quadrudle — ^nay,  quintuple  those  which  had 
been  paid  in  any  former  peace  s  and  nnques* 
lionably  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
crease of  emolument.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  at  this  moment  for  building  ships  was 
enormous.  No  less  than  a  million  a  year,  was 
thus  laid  out.  We  had  already  no  lem  than 
500  ships  of  war,  a  greater  naval  force  than  all 
the  states  of  the  world  could  command — why, 
therefore,  should  they  go  on  building  ?  Instead 
of  this  they  should  apply  themselves  to  keep 
the  old  ships  in  perfect  repair.  The  newly- 
built  vessels  were  destroyed  by  the  dry-rot. 
The  hon.  Comptroller  of  the  navy  (Sir.  B.  Mar- 
tin) smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  dry-rot.  The 
hon  Comptroller,  and  others  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house^  had  stated  that  this  evil  did 
not  exist  to  any  great  extent.  But  their  state- 
ments were  by  no  means  borne  out.  He 
would  not  go  the  length  which  tome  individuab 
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dM,  and  say  that  balf  the  navy  was  nseleu,  but 
ke  believed,  from  coacurrent  report,  that  more 
damage  had  been  done  to  oor  ihipB  of  war  since 
the  use  of  unseasoned  timber  came  into 
fiuhion,  than  was  ever  before  Imown.  Those 
who  lad  the  management  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment tried  all  manner  of  eiperiments  to  check 
ihe  evil.  At  one  time  they  smeared  the  ships 
with  coal-tar  I  then  they  deluged  them  with 
thousands  of  gallons  of  oil :  at  another  time 
they  used  salted  timber ;  at  another  their  ex- 

Keriment  was  to  cover  the  ship  in.  They  went 
sckwards  and  forwards  with  their  eiperiments, 
which  afforded  the  best  proof  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  know  how  to  remedy  the  disease. 
A  considerable  sum  was  charged  for  the 
improvements  in  dock-yards  and  wharfs. 
The  hoo.  member  for  Harwich  (Sir  G.  Warren- 
der)  had  stated,  that  if  he  bad  been  aware, 
three  or  four  jears  ago,  that  ships  might  foe 
easily  conveyed  up  and  down  the  Medway, 
between  Chatham  and  Slpeerness  by  the  means 
of  steam-boats,  which  could  tow  them  up  and 
down,  the  sum  expended  on  Sheemess  snould 
Bot  have  been  laid  out  Here,  however,  it  ap- 
peared, that  795,000L  had  been  and  was  to  be 
expended  on  the  works  now  in  progress  at 
Sheerness.  When  they  had  sucIl  a  dock-yard 
as  that  of  Chatham,  and  when  ships  might  be 
towed  up  and  down  without  delay,  by  means 
of  steam-boats,  he  could  not  but  view  this  esta- 
blishment at  Sheemess  as  most  gratuitously 
useless.  If  at  a  period  of  war,  when  they  had 
a  thousand  ships,  they  could  do  without  this  es- 
tablishment, what  could  they  possibly  want 
with  it  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  with  a 
oavy  of  five  hundred  ?  There  was  also  an  enor- 
mous charge  of  300,0001.  for  works  at  PI v- 
mouth,  which  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
bouse.  When  sums  of  this  magnitude  were 
called  for.  Parliament  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  detailed  information  than  could  be  con- 
tained in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  table.  He 
also  observed  a  charge  for  the  dock-yard  es- 
tablishment at  Halifax.  Why  could  not  Hali- 
fax defray  all  its  own  expenses  ?  There  was 
DO  reason  why  the  people  of  England  should, 
from  year  to  year,  be  burtheped  in  this  way. 
He  wished  to  see  the  navy,  which  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  the  favourite  service  of  the  coun- 
try, kept  in  the  most  efficient  state ;  but  he 
could  not  suffer  what  he  conceived  to  be  use- 
less expenditure,  which  would  go  on  increas- 
ing, if  it  were  not  checked,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  JRo^er<fon  said,  that  the  boo.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  recommended  the  most  mischievous 
policy,  on  this  occasion,  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  Formerly  our  commerce  was  con- 
fined to  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
West  Indies )  but  noiiw  there  was  not  a  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  our  ships  were 
not  at  anchor  (hear,  hear).  If  then,  a  new 
rupture  occurred,  was  it  not  necessary  that  a 
great  naval  force  should  be  ready  to  protect 
them  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  trusted  his  Migesty*s 
ministers  would  not  shrink  from  their  duty,  but 
that  they  would  extend  the  navy  as  much  as 
pMsible,  not  only  to  repeal  the  aggression  of  fo- 
reign powers,  but  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution  for  157,1761.  Ss.  5d.  for  his 
Vaies^*s  yards  at  home. 

Sir  'E.JbuitehhUl  complained  that  many  ship- 
wrighU  an4  other  artificers  were  dischai^ed 
liroB  the  dock-yard  at  Cbatbain    while  none 


were  removed  from  Portsmouth  or  Ply  moo  fk. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  Ae  men 
could  procure  no  employment,  many  of  them, 
with  oeir  fismilies,  were  thrown  on  the  |>a- 
rish. 

Sir  Oeorgt  Clerk  said,  that  at  the  end  of  tlie 
war,  it  was  found  tliat  there  was  not  suffident 
work  for  all  the  men  employed  in  the  several 
dock-yards.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cliarging  them,  in  conse<^uence,  it  was  offered 
to  continue  them  at  such  work  as  there  ia%lit 
be  to  do,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  Tbe  mea 
received  this  as  a  boon,  and  were  very  gtad  to 
continue  in  the  dock-yards  upon  the  term  of- 
fered them.  In  the  course  of  last  wintei  and 
the  autumn,  they  expressed  some  dissatisCsctioa 
at  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  were  told 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  seek  employmeat 
wherever  they  could  obtain  better  pay.  Soma 
of  them  did  so,  and  the  reason  why  this  bap- 

{lened  to  have  t^ken  place  in  Kent,  more  than 
n  Plymouth  and  in  other  places,  was  becaaae, 
on  the  men  at  Plymouth  being  tdld  that  tbej 
were  kept  in  employment  at  the  reduced  wages 
only  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  distress  of 
being  without  work,  thry  said  they  were  coo 
tent  and  continued  their  placer.    As  to  the  I4- 
milies  of  the  shipwrights  discharged  from  the 
dockyards  in  Kent  having  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  that  was  their  own  fault ;  ihers 
was  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  pri- 
vate docks,  but  tbe^  had  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation, and  placed  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee   who  fixed  certain  prices, 
which  the  masters  would  not  give.     He  could 
assure  the  hon.  bart.  that  if  all  the  shipwrights 
who  wefe  not  absolutely  wanted  in  the  dock- 
yards should  be  discharged,  the  distrem  would 
l>e  much  greater,  and  more  general. 

Mr.  HuikissoH  said  he  had  reason  to  know, 
that  there  was  at  this  time  a  great  demand  for 
workmen  in  the  private  yards,  and  that  all  the 
men  who  had  left  the  public  docks  would  have 
found  employment  there  but  for  the  mischiev- 
ous spirit  of  combination  which  fnfinenced 
them.  Since  the  repeal  of  ti»e  combioatioa 
laws,  the  workmen  in  this  and  other  trades  bad 
committed  such  excesses  as,  if  they  were  coat^ 
nued,  would  compel  the  house  to  resort  agalf 
to  the  former  laws,  the  repeal  of  which  he 
feared  had  prejudiced  some  very  valuable  in- 
terests, and  had  in  fact,  been  injurious  to  the 
workmen  themseWes.  He  knew  that  there 
were  many  persons  now  ready  to  give  the  work- 
men employment,  and  the  statements  of  those 
persons  placed  the  conduct  of  the  workmen  ia 
such  light  as  made  him  feel  more  indjgnatioti 
than  he  thought  fir  to  express. 

Mr.  Hume  was  so  far  from  blaming  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  course  which  they  had  adopted 
towards  the  shipwriahts,  that  |ie  thought  it  ex- 
tremely humane  to  keep  them  at  low  wage^ 
until  the  arrival  of  the  merchant-trade  shoaM 
have  furnished  them  with  full  employment. 
That  time  had  now  arrived.  He  was  sorry  to 
add  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  rt  hon.  gieat. 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  that  the  conduct  of  the  work- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country,  since  tlie  re- 
peal of  the  combination  laws,  which  he  bad  la- 
boured so  much  to  procure,  had  been  l^gUj 
blameable.  They  bad  attempted  to  impoea 
upon  their  masters,'  regulations  far  more  arbi. 
trary  and  degrading  than  those  which  they  bad 
themselves  so  much  complained  of.  He  hoped 
the  recent  successes  of  the  masters  who  Ind 
withstood  these    attempts,   would   teach  dbe 
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fl^rfaMB  that  tUt  ■ograelotn  imd  imboNtlr 
tjtofediiet  of  tkeirt  wosM  drlte  tl^ir  bett  friendfi 
i»«n4out  6f  tbM  lioi«('>  towiih  for  the  re- 
eaaetneac  of  tiM  oM  lAwt  (betr,  hear). 
.  Tbo  ToU  wao  HieA  agreed  to. 

Discipline  of  the  Navj/. 

TavmsvAY,  Jims  9. — Mr.  Hume  rose  to  sub- 
nlt  a  StotloB  reip«ctkig  tb«  d|0ci|>line  of  Ui6 
navy.  He  luid  Intended  to  move  for  a  com- 
■Uttoeon  the  lubject  of  iaipreMaieat  and  flog- 
flna  {  but  be  was  now  induced  to  alter  bw  plan, 
aoa  to  move  fer  leave  to  brin;  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
▼eat  tmpteMBient.  If  be  roald  point  out  a 
mode  by  which  the  navy  micbt  be  recruited  by 
volaoteors,  lilie  the  merchant  service,  he  trust- 
ed <he  bouse  would  concur  wtth  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  amst  desirable  that  that  prac- 
<iee  should  be  dispensed  with.  He  would.  If 
the  boose  gave  htm  leavo,  bring  In  his  bill,  and 
hava  It  printed,  in  order  that  it  might  stand  over 
for  eoasideratioo,  to  be  taken  op  neat  session. 
HisbMl  would  prevent  the  practice  of  Impress- 
■lent,  except  In  eases  of  great  emergency.  He 
badommulted  with  several  naval  men  on  thb 
aabjectv  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  means  might  be  dovlsed  Ibr  placing  the 
aavy  on  the  same  footing  as  other  branches  of 
the  force  of  the  oouatry,  as  for  as  respected  the 
focitities  of  keeping  dp  the  necessary  strength 
by  meaas  of  voluntary  entry*  One  great  cause 
which  prevented  this,  was  the  power  exercised 
«f  punishing  teamen  at  the  discretion  of  one 
man.  That  was  a  saarce  of  the  greatest  Injury 
to  the  service*  Mo  man  was  eve%  iogged  In 
the  army  nntil  his  candaet  had  been  Investi- 
gated by  a  coari-marlial }  wby  was  a  seaman 
to  l>e  placed  In  a  dlflbrent  situation  ?  He  could 
toe  no  Dason  why  the  same  rale  should  not  be 
extaoded  to  both  services.  He  understood  that 
la  some  vettels  covtaioiag  from  900  to  000  men, 
at  for  instaoee  the  Belwark  and  the  Dictator, 
it  often  happened  that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  flogged  fiN'  six  or  eight  nsonths  {  but  In 
<»ther  vessels  he  knew  that  men  were  flogged 
abaost  dally,  wlih  a  severity  whkh  to  him  was 
ifleiiplleabkb  If  no  capricious  punishment  were 
allowed  to  be  iafllcted  in  the  army,  by  parity  of 
raasoplag  there  should  be  some  secarity  afford- 
ed to  the  teaown  that  no  capricious  punisbment 
ahoold  be  inflicted  In  the  navy.  Ministers  very 
laadablv  Issued  aa  order  In  council  on  the  lOih 
«f  March,  ld84,  limiting  the  number  of  lasbes 
fo  ba  iafllcted  on  any  slave  In  Trinidad  in  one 
day  to  85 1  declaring  that  even  that  number 
thooid  Bot  be  Inflicted  until  84  hours  after  the 
oammitsloB  of  the  offence  for  wfakh  he  was 
f  uaisbed,  and  awarding  a  definite  penalty  to 
any  individual  who  should  act  in  violation  of 
thom  provlslont.  Wby  were  not  the  seamen  of 
this  country  placed  under  -  similar  protection  ? 
Wby  were  not  the  aatare  of  their  offences  de- 
flned  and  punished  by  law  ?  Why  was  not  some 
elMctment  made  to  prevent  them,  not  only 
flrum  befaig  unddly  punished, but  also  from  being 
piaished  at  all  untfl  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
Bwnt  had  subsided  ?  He  knew  instances  where 
oflkevs  had  punished  men  contrary  to  the  rules 
laid  flow*  by  the  Admiralty;  and  the  Adnriralty 
idertfiy  adntonisbed  them  to  be  more  cautious  in 
iUare.  To  show  how  severe  the  punishments 
inmctad  in  the  qavy  were,  the  hon.  member 
read  two  statements,  which  he  said  the  Indivi- 
daals  wfbo  bad  teat  them  to  Um  were  ready,  if 
<hay  might  be  permittad,  to  make  good  at  the 
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bar  of  the  house.    The  first  related  to  ci^um^ 
stances  which  bad  taken  place  20  years  ago  (a 
laug!»),  and  the  last  to  circumstances  wMdh  oe* 
rnrred  only  last  year.    The  hon.  member  tbea 
read  a  statement  trom  a  bailor,  who  iwid  that  h^ 
had  joined  the  Howe,  Capt.  Cockbum,  in  tha 
year  1803,  at  tome  port  In  the  East  Indies i 
that  he  had  not  been  many  days  on  board  be- 
fore a  marine  received  four  dozen  lasbes  be^ 
cause  his  musket  had  hung  fire  |  and  a  veteran 
seaman  as  many  more,  because  he  remarked  Sh 
conversation  to  the  master  at  arms,  that  in  all 
the  35  years  during  which  he  had  been  at  sea, 
he  had  never  seen  so  cruel  a  punishment  in- 
flicted for  so  trivial  a  cause  { that  during  all  the 
time  he  had  remained  on  board  the  Howe,  si- 
milar punisfamenU  were   frequently  inflicted* 
and  that  the  feelings  of  all  on  board  were  bar- 
rowed  and  disgusted  by  them.    The  hon.  mem 
her  then  read  another  statement,  containing  an 
account  of  the  ponishroeote  indicted  on  board 
one  ship  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  which  h 
appeared  that  by  far  the  gi  eater  part  of  its 
crew  had  been  persooally  punished  in  some  way 
or  other.     He  described  the  punishment  df 
ftmfimg  to  the  boose,  and  the  circumstaacos 
under  which  it  was  generally  Inflicted;  ami 
then  asked  whether  It  was  too  much,  uader  tueh 
circumstances,  to  ask  for  the  Interposltloo  of 
Parliament  ?  It  was  his  object  to  put  an  end  to 
flogging,  unlem  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-maiL 
tial,  and  to  leave' the  seaman  in  the  same  sitaa- 
tioa  that  the  soldier  was  in  at  present.    It 
might  be  asked,  whybad  he  brooght  this  sub- 
ject before  the  houte,  when  there  were  sonmoy 
naval  ofllcers  in  parliameat  who  mast  be  better 
Bcqnaiated  with  it  than  he  was?    The  reasoti 
was,  that  though  few  naval  oflkert  ceald  be 
found  to  defond  the  presewt  practice,  none  of 
them  chose  to  put  themselves  fbrward  to  put  an 
end  to  it.    Some  of  them,  from  the  habite  df 
early  education,  were  eimmoored  of  the  prac- 
tice 1  others  looked  at  It  with  a  lenleBt  eye  i 
and  many  more  of  them  durst  not  exprem  tha 
opinions  they  eoteHained  regarding  it,  lent  by 
so  doing  they  should^  as  an  hon.  friend  of  HJs 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  be  obliged  to 
turn  their  stern  upon  the  Admiralty.    Aa^ihtfr 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  limit  the  period  of  ser- 
vice in  the  navy  to  seven  or  teta  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  which  Mr.  Windham  had  lated- 
duced  into  the  army,  and  to  give  to  ewt^  sea- 
man who  had  served  that  period,  a  certffleato 
of  such  service  to  secure  him  in  future  agatn^ 
impressment,   though,  in  the   altered   sysleib 
which  he  wished  to  introduce,  he  thought  that 
impressment  woald  be  unnecessary,  as  Ste  aavy 
would  be  always  filled  with  volunteers.  Tbera 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting   marines,  though 
thev  were  subject  to  the  same  laws,  disclplilM^, 
and  punishment  as  the  sailors.  In  consequence 
of  their  receiving  a  bounty  on  their  enlistment, 
and  of  their  being  enlisted  only  for  a  limited 
period.    Under  such  an  alteration  as  IM  pro- 
posed, be  anticipated  that  in  future  there  wOtild 
be  as  little  difficulty  hi  procuring  seamea.   The 
rate  of  wages  In  the    navy    was    not    cmn*. 
mensurate  with   the    rate   of  wages  in  any 
other  sefvice*     Seamen   at  present  received 
In  the  merchant  service  31.  10s.  per  tfioath^ 
but  in  the  navy  84s.    He  thought  that,  even 
with  these  disadvantages,   men  would  prefer 
serving  In  the  navv  to  serving  In  the  niorcham*s 
service,  if  the  arbitrary  power  of  flogging  wera 
taken  away,  and  if  tht  other  amasurts  which  ha 
reeommended  were   carried   into  axocafioflh 
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SaUon,  owlof  to  the  hardshtpt  to  which  they 
wera  ex  posed,  generally  suffered  under  a  pre- 
mature old  age,  and  be  would  therefore  recom* 
neod  that  pensions  should  be  granted  to  them 
proportioned  to  their  length  of  service.    If  a 
pension  of  71.  or  101.  a-year  were  granted  tQ  a 
man  after  he  had  served  ten  years,  it  would  be 
received  by  tlie  navy  as  a  boon  of  great  im- 
portance. Another  thing  he  should  recommend, 
was  to  alter  the  present  distribution  of  prize- 
money.    Was  it  right  tliat  when  a  prize  was 
talLen,  the  captain*s  share  of  the  booty  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  crew  put  together  ? 
The  officers  hhould  not  be  taught  to  look  upon 
prize-money  as  an  inducement   to  ent>*r    the 
navy  ;  but  the  men,  he  contendej),  should.    O^ 
all  futun*  prizes  he  would  givestz-eightsto  the 
men,  and  would  leave  only  two-eights  to  the 
officers.    The   Msrquis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
other  officers  of  our  Indian  army,  had  absndon- 
ed  the  whole  of  their  prize  money  to  their  men ; 
and  he  would  advise  the  officers  of  the  navy  to 
follow  their  bright  example.     If  such  altera- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  naval  service, 
Jm  would    undertake    to    say  that»  let  war 
come  when  it  might,  they  would  have  as  many 
■aameii  as  they  wished  to  man  their  fleet  with- 
out impressment ;  but  as  an  emergency  might 
Arise,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  watt 
till  volunteers  were  collected,  he  lOouId  have 
.such  a  register  kept  of  all  the  seamen  in  the 
country  as  had  been  prepared  150  years  ago, 
and.  With  this  additional  proviso — that  every 
man  at  sea  should  be  liable  to  serve  for  Ave 
years  hi  his  Majesty's  navy,  just  as  every  man 
on  shore  was  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  for  the 
same  time.  He  then  moved  that  '*  leave  be  given 
to  brin<  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  22d  of  Geo.  II. 
cap.  S3,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  en- 
couragement of  seamen,  and  for  the  more  effec- 
tual manning  of  his  Miyesty's  navy.*' 

Sir  G.  CoMwru  commenced  bis  observations 
by  complaining  of  the  want  of  courtesy  which 
the  hon.  member  had  ezhibited  towards  him  in 
bringing  forward  a  personal  attack  upon  him, 
witliout  giving  him  any  information  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so.  Had  he  received  notice  of 
the  hon.  memher^s  intention  to  make  a  direct 
charge  upon  his  conduct,  he  would  have  brought 
the  necessary  documents  from  the  Admiralty  to 
.refute  it.  The  house  would  recollect  that  90 
years  ago,  the  discipline  of  the  navy  was  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was  at  present  (  and  yet  at 
that  very  time,  he  had  on  board  his  own  ship 
jnade  an  order  against  '*  starting,*'  and  a 
lieutenant  had  quitted  the  service,  for  **  start- 
ing" the  men  without  permission.  If  tlie  hon. 
member  would  mention  the  name  of  the  indi- 
Tiduals  who  were  said  to  have  been  punistied  as 
be  described,  be  should  in  all  prooability  be 
Able  to  tell  him  the  real  offences  tor  which  they 
were  ounished  (hear,  hear).  As  it  was  impos- 
aible  for  him  to  make  such  statement  at  present, 
be  would  confine  himself  to  this  obrsrvation,-— 
that  he  had  never  inflicted  any  punishment, 
while  he  was  in  the  service,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  bis  officers,  or  without  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  offence  which  had  been  com- 
mitted*.     With  regard  to  the  hon.  member's 

*  On  Monday,  June  Id,  Mr.  /fumeroseto  re- 
tract io  the  fullest  possible  manner,  the  statemeut 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  to  the  house 
from  miwuprehpAsion  of  the  rootents  of  a  let- 
ter which  bad  been  forwarded  to  bim.  He  al- 
ludod  to  the  charges  of  cruelt>..iQ  the  discipline 


bill,  the  reason  alleged  for  bri«giqg  k  lo 
that  the  seamen  ware  to  ill  treated  in  the  oaval 
service  of  the  country  that  they  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  it  The  statement,  however,  of  the 
hon.  member  went  along  to  disprove  his  own 
argument,  for  he  had  told  the  bouse  that  sailor* 
were  now  procured  for  the  navy  without  im- 
pressment, thou^  they  received  only  2)4«.  per 
month  in  the  King's  service,  and  81«  IDs.  per 
month  in  the  merchant  service.  He  thm  ex- 
plained what  was  the  nature  of  the  retiring  al- 
lowances for  seamen,  and  warrant  officers,  after 
their  pericMis  of  service  for  12, 14,  and  21  years, 
which  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  denied 
that  the  hon.  member  was  home  oat  n  hiacoaft- 
parison  between  the  army  and  navy.  The  army 
were  enlisted" for  life,  the  navy  for  a  limited 
period,  and  liable  to  be  paid  off  erery  three 
years ;  and  so  far  from  the  general  tendency  of 
the  commercial  marine  being  to  Indvce  a  pre- 
ference for  that  service  to  the  iignry  of  the 
navy,  as  the  ban.  member  teemed  to  enppem, 
the  fact  was  the  rdverse,  for  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  application  of  the  merchant  service,  badrs- 
peatedly  written  to  their  officers  oa  foreign  sta^ 
tions  to  discourage  their  enlisting  acamea  from 
the  commercial  marine,  nnless  It  became  abso- 
luiely  necessary,  from  the  urgency  of  tbs  pab- 
lic  business,  and,  indeed,  this  was  dona  by  (he 
Admiralty,  contrary  to  an  old  statnto,  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  nary  at  the 
expense  of  the  merchant  marine,  abrogated 
their  private  articles  npon  eotrance  into  the 
King's  service.  When  the  bon.  member  argaed 
upon  the  analogy  of  conrta-martial,  betweea 
the  service  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  insisted 
that  no  punishment  in  the  former  couM  be  in- 
flicted vrithout  such  court,  be  Imd  omitted 
stating  that  when  the  army  wore  actnally  en- 
gaged in  tlie  fleld,  there  was  a  proviso  that 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief's order  to  the  proToat-marshal. 
Now  he  would  ask,  whether  the  general  servire 
of  the  navy  at  sea  did  not  resemble  that  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  whether  the  lanse  power 
of  discipline  ought  liot  to  be  allowed  to  the 
one,  as  to  the  other?  A  sblp,  for  liMtaace, 
sailed  upon  a  three  years*  voyage  ronnd  the 
world,  and  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
court-martial  on  board.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  ?  Was  the  offender  to  be  kept  in  irons  all 
that  time,  or  even  to  be  kept  in  custody  (  and 
a  hat  other  alternative  had  the  captain  for  pu- 
nishing the  want  of  discipline  hi  his  ship  ?  This 
was  the  ordinary  case  of  the  navy,  ana  did  it 
not  resemble  the  rase  provided  for  the  army  la 
the  fleld  ?  The  captain  must  In  these  cases 
abandon  the  supreme  command  of  lib  crew, 
and  the  necessary  enforcement  of  disriplme,  if 
the  hon.  member's  motion  received  tbe-nnction 
of  the  liouse.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood that  the  Admiralty  held  out  any  encon- 
ragement  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  panish- 

of  th<>  Howe,  while  a  gallant  offieer  (8ir  G. 
Cockbum)  was  commander.  By  a  log'-book  of 
the  Howe,  which  he  had  since  had  an  opporta- 
nity  of  inspecting,  he  felt  himself  bound  in  foir- 
nem  and  candour  to  say  that  none  of  the  aevan- 
ties  which  he  had  then  spoken  of  bdonged  te 
the  time  of  that  gallant  officer's  commnnd-^he 
having  never.  In  any  instance,  inflicted  pttnish- 
meots  of  the  nature  than  in  fuestlon,  witbont  a 
previous  ezamination. 

Sir  G,  Cockbmm  declared  himself  to  be  Inily 
satisfied  with  the  ezplaymtionof  Iha  ban. 
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I  oo  die  contnury,  they  caUad  fi>r  retumi 
•f  its  iqfliction,  and  be  could  give  no  better 
l^ffoof  of  tbe  moral  disciplioc  of  the  navy  than 
to  tay,  that  these  accounts  were  transmitted 
ffom  the  service  as  often  blank  as  full ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  bouse,  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  marked  with  peculiar  approbation 
those  V  officers  who  bad  maintained  discipline 
withoot  resorting  to  coercive  means.  But  of 
the  necessity  of  die  principle  he  bad  no  doubt : 
indeed,  it  was  recognized  by  the  courts  of  law 
in  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  was  declared  justified  in  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment,  for  ihe  due 
maintenance  of  the  discipline  of  bis  ship.  Then, 
aa  to  the  hon.  member's  argument  aoout  im- 
pressment, all  that  the  Admiralty  wished  was, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  impressment,  but  nothing  would  be 
more  impolitic  than  to  abrogate  their  power  of 
doing  so,  considering  the  deep  responsibility 
which  was  vested  in  tbe  government.  It  was 
the  commercial  marine  which  kept  np  a  nursery 
fur  the  war  service ;  and  unless  the  house  was 
prepared  to  keep  up  in  lime  of  peace  a  mari- 
time strength,  wnich  the  sudden  emergencv  of 
war  might  call  forth,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  bow 
the  public  service  could,  at  such  a  crisiis,  be 
adequately  provided  for.  He  could  positively 
say,  that  the  service  of  tbe  navy  was  never 
upon  a  better  footing  than  it  was  at  (his  mo- 
ment I  and  he  could  with  equal  confidence  de- 
clare, that  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member's 
nkotion  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
naintainance  of  due  discipline. 

Mr.  JUheritan  declared  his  conviction,  found- 
ed upon  practical  experience,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  could  be  maintained  without 
the  infliction  of  degrading  corporal  punishment. 
He  had  h^nself  commanded  ships  in  the  Indian 
trade  as  laige  as  vessels  of  war,  and  had  often 
navigated  them  with  a  mixed  crew,  sometimes 
^ilh  only  three  real  sailors  fit  for  their  whole 
dnties,  and. yet  he  had  done  Ibis  without  resort- 
ing to  so  severe  a  punishment. 

Sir  Joaepk  York  said,  that  bi«  hon.  friend  who 
Iwd  last  spoken  was  greater  than  all  the  great 
men  that  had  ever  flouri»hed  in  the  navy  $  he 
was  the  very  Solon  of  tbe  sea,  and  otgbt  at  once 
to  change  his  clothes  and  put  on  a  full  admiraFs 
iiniform  (laughter),  for  never  did  man  deserve 
it  better.  To  navigate  a  ship  like  a  man-of- 
war,  with  only  three  good  navigators  among  the 
<^w,  was  the  greatest  achievement  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  to  his  hon.  friend  ought  henceforth 
to  be  given  the  trust  of  wielding  In  the  highest 
mnk  the  thunders  of  the  British  navy  (a  laugh). 
Then,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  naval 
conrta-martial,  or  even  the  solemnity  of  in- 
flicting pnnisbment,  he  could  declare  that  the 
buaiDesa  was  always  done  with  as  much  system, 
Bcmtiiiy,  and  form,  as  characterized  civil  pro- 
ceedings at  home.  How,  then,  could  it  be  said 
that  men  of  valour  and  honour  were  prone  to 
severity  and  oppression  ?  Were  naval  officers, 
iii.geiiefal,  men  of  an  unfeeling  nature,  or  less 
sMMibie  than  other  men  to  tbe  influence  of  rea- 
•OB  and  humanity  ?  And  how,  but  npon  the 
notion  of  their  insensibility,  could  such  a  ques- 
tien  as  this  be  supported  (hear,  hear)  ?  As  to 
the  crews,  he  did  not  deny  but  some  two-thirds 
were  good  ;  be  would,  however,  from  his  pro- 
fessioMl  experience  declare,  that  so  far  frum 
moral  lectures  about  personal  character  ope- 
rating upon  them,  they  might  as  well  talk  to 
pigs  (a  laugh).    Soma  of  them  were  as  insensi- 
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ble  as  brutes,  and  bore  their  flo^rlogs  accords 
ingly  ;  indeed,  they  were  classed  as  formerly 
the  bard  drinkers  were — there  were  tbe  five- 
dozen  men  as  there  had  been  the  five-bottle  men 
(a  laugh).  His  firm  persuasion,  however,  was, 
that  tbe  existing  discipline,  or,  at  least,  the  re- 
served power  of  inflicting  it,  could  not  be  abro- 
gated (bear,  bear). 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  the  subject  befbr^ 
tbe  house  was  one  of  a  serious  nature,  involv- 
ing   matters    of  great   national    importance.r 
However  brilliant  the  faculty  of  wit  might  her 
which  any  member  possessed,  it  could  not  be 
well  displayed  on  so  grave  an  occasion.    Tcr 
say  the  least,  there  was  no  good  taste  in  show- 
ing oneself  facetious  upon  questions  which  af^ 
fected  the  sufferings  of  others,  though  it  might 
be  next  to  impossible  among  those  who  were 
listening  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  mirth.   Now, 
as  he  understood  the  question,  bis  hon.  friend 
near  him  merely  proposed  to  do  that  which  had 
been  the  declared  opinion  of  many  able  and  in- 
telligent men,  who  had  written  on  the  subject 
during  a  long  time  past  $  the  alterations  wnich 
be  proposed  had  been  over  and  over  again  re- 
commended   by   captains,   commanders,    and 
other  experienced  persons ;  nor  had  one  single 
statement    of  bis   hon.    friend    received    the 
slightest  answer  from  the  gallant  admiral  who 
had  undertaken  that  task.  His  hon.  friend  con- 
tended, (hat  there  was  no  necessity  to  engage 
force  on  the  side  of  government  to  man  the 
fleets,  if  they    would    only   proceed  by  the 
known  motives  of  human  nature — by  bolting 
out  sufficient  inducements  to  sailors  to  encoun- 
ter the  perils  which  hung  upon  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  maritime  defence  of  tha 
country.   Men  taken  by  force  and  injustice  into 
a  toiling  and  danrerous  pursuit,  could  only  ha 
kept  down  to  (he  level  of  (he  discipline  by  other 
methods  which  were  equally  revolting  to  hn* 
manity.  What  then  did  his  hon.  friend  propose  f 
He  merely  said,  **  Let  me,  after  well  consider 
ing  the  subject,  make  one  endeavour  to  show 
how  you  may  get  rid  of  all  these  evils,  which 
every  one  of  you  must  equally  with  myself  de- 
plore, by  bringing  in  a  bill.**    There  needed  no 
questiona  to  be  asked  ;  the  sulgect  was  fully 
known  ;  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  thie 
shocking  nature  of  the  navnl  discipline  and  pu- 
nisboient.    There  was  nothing  wanting — there 
was  nothing  asked,  hut  the  liberty  of  bringing 
the  propositions  of  his  hon.  friend  before  the 
house,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  as  best 
suited  tbemselveft.    The  gallant  admiral  had 
treated  hu  hon.  friend  as  if  he  were  incapable 
of  comprehending  these  questions  of  practice-* 
as  if  he  could  not  be  supposed  equal  to  an  opi- 
nion upon  matters  of  fact.    His  hon.  friend  bad 
proved  too  often  his  power  that  way,  to  make  a 
formal  j  ustificatton  necessary     M  inteters  knew, 
and  so  did  the  gallant  admiral,  that  the  head  of 
his  hon.  friend  was  full  of  very  useful  facts; 
for  he  must  have  surprised  each  of  them  in 
their  turn  with  the  knowledge  which  he  evinced 
of  facts  connected  with  their  various  depart- 
ments.   His  hon.  friend  proposed  to  take  from 
the  officers  of  the  navy  the  dangerous  powers  of 
coercion  which   they  had  hitherto  held.    How 
shocking  was  the  idea  of  a  beardless  boy  chas- 
tising a  veteran  seaman  of  a  gallant  t^d  unques- 
tionable character  I  His  hon.  friend  did  not  pro- 
pose ifi  loosen  the  discipline  t  he  only  wanted  to 
secure  to  tbe  officers  of  the  navy  a  time  of  re- 
flection between  ordering  the  punishment  and 
executing  it,  that  they  might  uM  do  that  in  the 
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heat  and  hoiry  •f  their  feeliogs — ^ao  error  to 
which  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  minds  were 
liable — which  (heir  cooler  reason  wouM  con- 
demn. For  this  purpose  he  had  proposed  more 
formal  proceedings  in  naval  puniiJmients.  He 
was  reminded,  however,  of  the  power  of  the 
provost-martial,  when  he  had  adverted  to  the 
milder  discipline  of  the  army.  The  provost- 
marshal  was  authorized,  in  the  march  of  an 
army  to  order  any  man  who  had  fla^antly 
broken  through  the  di>cipline,  to  be  hanged  up. 
But  the  difference  of  circumstances  which 
could  alone  justify  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
vfas  left  out  of  the  question.  A  general, 
marchinr  through  a  foreign  country  with  an 
army,  for  the  conduct  and  preservation  of 
which  he  was  answerable  to  his  government, 
might  be  compelled  to  do  that  nhich  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  all  law  and  established  re- 
gulations could  justify.  Beiiides,  the  offences, 
whatever  they  might  happen  to  be,  would  be 
committed  in  the  »cc,  or  within  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  troops;  no  doubt  of  the 
facts,  no  question  of  justice,  could  intervene 
Xo  do  away  with  the  paramount  necessity  of 
good  order  and  obedience.  But  if  the  provost- 
marshal,  under  other  circumstances  than  those, 
were  to  evercise  that  power, — if  he  pnt  it  in 
force  when  time  might,  without  inconvenience, 
be  taken  to  clothe  justice  with  her  proper  in- 
signia, who  could  justify  the  act  of  the  provost- 
marshal  then  ?  As  to  the  plea  of  the  navy 
having  a  portion  of  wretches  among  them 
wbovc  principles  and  conduct  could  not  be 
subdLcd  without  the  roughest  discipline,  the 
aus\ier  was  plain — they  ought  not  to  let  such 
persons  into  the  navy  any  more  than  they  were 
allowed  to  be  in  the  army.  For  what  was  the 
effect  of  it  but  to  degrade  and  subject  the 
honest,  honourable,  n^Ilant  men  of  our  fleets  to 
(he  low  and  brutalizing  condition  of  the  dls- 
cfiarged  felons?  God  forbid  that  be  should 
have  any  other  view  than  that  of  giving  equal 
advantages  to  the  officers:  the  country  could 
not  find  means  to  reward  them  in  a  way  equal 
to  their  actions.  He  would  have  their  age  pro- 
vided with  whatever  was  befitting  to  their  ease 
and  comfort,  and  they  should  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  after  bleeding  for  their 
country,  in  honour  and  happiness.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  country  was  able  to  do  all  this, 
and  provide  men,  also,  without  having  recourse 
tp  that  home  slave-trade— the  impressment— far 
worse,  in  his  mind,  than  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and,  as  his  hon.  friend  was  prepared  to 
prove,  with  many  able  and  experienced  writers 
who  had  gone  before,  more  costly  to  the  coun- 
try in  real  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  than 
would  he  the  fair  rewards  and  bounties,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  render  the  service  a  de- 
siraMc  object  to  a  certoin  class  of  the  people. 
One  thing  was  clear — the  motion  wonid  do 
good  whether  granted  or  not.  His  hon.  friend 
had  laid  his  plan  before  the  house,  and  the 
effect  of  all  such  motions  was  to  diminish  the 
evils.  It  was  now  admitted  that  formerly  there 
did  take  place,  under  pretext  of  discipline, 
acts  of  a  most  unjustifiable  nature.  He  gave 
the  Admiralty  full  credit  for  (he  steps  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  line  of  improvement} 
but  it  seemed  to  be  with  ministers  as  with  some 
other  great  philosophers — they  required  the  di- 
ligence of  flappei:s  continually  about  them. 
Parliament  might  get  a  little  good  out  of  them, 
bat  they  muat  not  forget  the  flapper. 
.  8ir  Gtvr^ft  Clerk  said,  that  there  had  been  no 


case  iqade  out  by  the  bon.  mover  toincifr  f Im 
house  in  allowing  him  to  tamper  wlrB  aiflbject 
so  serious  as  the  existence  and  welfare  o^the 
navy.     The  endeavour  to  assimilate  naval  yrltbi 
regimental  courts-martial  was  obviously  impro- 
per, because  of  the  necessary  authority  which 
must  be  left,  for  safety  as  well  as  discipline, 
with  the  several  officer*  of  the  ships.  The  idea  of 
lessening  the  severity  of  the  discipline  by  it  was 
altogether    erroneous.     The    Inferior 'officers 
caused  most  of  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  complain(s  which  they  found  it  neceeaarj 
to  make  from  time  to  time  to  the  captain,  wlio 
used  his  own  discretion  in  remitting  or  nioderm- 
ting  them.    If  this  discretion  were  talcen  awny* 
the  punishments  would  be  more  formally   ad- 
judt^od,  and  cnnsequendy  more  posltivelY  en- 
forced.   As  to  giving  the  officers  ome,  M  Boan 
or  more,  (u  reflect  upon  what  was  going  to  be 
done,  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100,  mncn  more 
time  elapsed.  The  pnnlshments  were  condncted 
with  the  utmost  solemnity;    the  whoffe  crew 
were  called  up  to  witness  thenu    As  to  a  ttrip- 
ling  having  the  power  to  flog  an  old  veteran,  n 
gallant  honourable  seaman,  undoubtedly  if  that 
were  to  happen,  the  young  gent,  wonid  be  sent 
home.    The  house  must  look  at  the  delicate 
situation  in  which  a  captain  was  placed  with 
(he  health,  lives,  discipline,  and  property  which 
he  had  to  protect.    Then  they  most  conader 
the  nature  of  the  offences  by  which  that  dis- 
cipline was  infringed — principally  arisAng  from 
drunkenness  and  theft.    The  number  who  must 
be  kept  in  irons  on  some  occasions,  with  others 
who  must  guard  them.  Would  make  llie  hands 
scarce  for  navigating  the  ship.    The  captains 
were  sul^ect  to  the  control  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  carefully  examined  into  their  books  osre  a 
quarter.    The  first  pairt  of  the  plan  of  (be  hon. 
^ent.,   for  raising  the  wages,  was  nsnecessary 
ond  impolitic.    They  could  always  get  seamen 
at  lower  wages  than  the  merchants  coald  get 
them ;   so  that  the  only  effect  of  raising  the 
wages  in  the  navy  would  be  to  raise  tlie  wages 
of  the  merchant  service.    As  to  the  argvment 
which  the  hon.  gent,  derived  from  the  fiict,  that 
there   was  no  flogging  on  board  the  Bulwark 
for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  it  wonM  be  just 
as  good  to  say,  that  because  in  one  asiite»town 
there   had  bee/i  no   execution,    therefore  the 
penal  laws  for  inflicting  capital  pnnlslinieon 
ou«:ht  to  be  done  away.  As  to  limiting  the  term 
of  service,  and  awarding  penitons,  that  had 
been  done  10  years  ago  ;  anil  a  seaman  who  bad 
served  21  years  could  claim  his  discharge,  and 
K  6d.  per  day  for  ihe  rest  of  his  lifst-  a  petty 
officer  under  the  same  circumstances,  wonid  he 
entitled  to  451.  a-jear.    In  altering  the  distri- 
bution of  prize-money,  the  justice  of  tiie  case 
was  not  so  clear.    A  captain  took  a  prise  at 
considerable  risk  to  himself,  because  4f  the 
vessel  were  not  condemned  in  the  Admiral^ 
Court  as  lawful  capture,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  he  might  be  called  upon  Ihr  restits- 
tion.     What  capuin,    under  more  dlsadvs- 
tageous  conditions,  would  encounter  aedl 
risk  ?  The  arguments  of  his  gallant  friend  wera 
conclusiye'^they  ought  not  to  tamper  with  a 
sys(em  under  which  the  navy  had  protpered  Ibr 
so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  S^ke9  had  lived  many  years  in  a  seaport^ 
which  had  given  him  a  correct  knowledge  eF  tl» 
horrors  and  crimes  to  which  impressment  gav^ 
rise.  The  town  was  commonly  shaken  witll 
riots,  growing  out  of  this  cause,  thoncb  rarely 
by  any  other.    Perjuries  were  multiplied,  to 
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•m^fit  JadtrklwiB  fnm  |lie  liardahipt  of  the 
■erTk%  A  little  boy  rot  three  flngera  chopped 
oC»  bj  accident,  from  fak  t\^\A  band.  His  utber 
congratulated  bimaelf  tbatbii  child*  when  grown 
op,  would  not  be  prened  into  the  tervice.  It 
was  a  sysiem,  tajbeo  together  with  floggioc*  al- 
together  loatbtomei  brutalislog,  cruel,  ana  im- 
poliiic. 

The  hoQse  divided.— -Agalost  the  motion,  45— 
For  it  23— Migority,  28. 

LAW. 

Courts  at  Westminster^ 

FaiDAT,  April.  22.— The  Chancellor  rf  th* 
Exche^er  asked  the  learned  member  for  Pe- 
terborough  to  postpone  a  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  respecting  the  new  courts  of 
law.  The  Chancellor  of  ue  Exchequer  was 
not  aware  till  very  lately  that  there  eibted 
any  objections  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
those  courts ;  but  he  had  since  learned  that 
those  otjections  were  entertained  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally  |  and  as 
he  bad  every  disposition  to  secure  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  every  accommodation  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
upon  the  learned  gentleman*s  entering  into 
some  coBuiunication  with  him  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  some  plan  could  be  effected  that  might 
elTectually  accomplish  the  olyect  which  be 
lieemcd  to  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Scarlett  stated,  that  the  objection  he  had 
to  urge  against  the  court,  had  been  laid  before 
him  by  a  numher  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
highly  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  His  objections  were  to  the 
contracted  size  of  the  courts,  and  that,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  bar,  but  to  the  public  generally.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  in  this  conntiy,  that  the 
proceedings  at  law  were  open  to  the  great 
body  of  (he  people,  and  perhaps,  no  principle 
waa  more  indispensable  to  the  pure  and  impar- 
(iaI  adminislradun  of  justice.  The  size  of  the 
courts  now  erected  was  so  ezceediogly  small, 
that  in  effect  it  amounted  to  an  absolute  exclu- 
sion of  the  people,  and,  excepting  to  the 
profession,,  trials  would  be  perfectly  secreL 
Ue  should  postpone  his  motion  only  on  the  on- 
derstandiog  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up 
with  M  proper  spirit  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Juages'  Salaries'  Bill. 

HoiTDAT,  MAT  ItL— On  the  motion  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
upon  this  bill, 

Mr.  Ltifcetter  said,  thb  was  not  precisely  the 
time  for  raising  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  when 
the  hoo.  gent  proposed  to  make  corn  cheap 
and  to  take  olT  a  great  number  of  taxes.  He 
would  not,  however,  oppose  any  measure  which 
vrent  to  increase  the  respectability  and  iode- 
pence  of  those  learned  persons,  but  he  thought 
the  house  should  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  many  evils  in  (he  mode  of  admi- 
nistering justice.  By  a  better  distribution  of 
the  judicial  power,  the  tblrfj  circuit  proposed 
might  be  made  out  without  any  additional 
labonr  to  the  judges.  Bv  putting  three  judges 
only,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient,  into  the 
courts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench,  and  Ex- 
chequer, three  i  ddges  wouldbe  left  to  spare,  and 
thus  the  new  circuit  wouMbe  provided  for.  He 
Was  alto  very  desirous  to  see  the  Welch  judge- 


ship! •boUshe^  iat«|rtban  nptllhw  (a«ld  1^ 
more  inconvenient,  or  ancons$itutlp|i«l«  tbaii 
the  having  the  sanM  man  ope  d»y  «  Jud^,  |1^. 
next  day  a  barrifter,  ^nd  the  next  day  ^  poli- 
tician. 
The  bouse  then  went  into  the  pomm'ttro* 
The  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  observedf 
that  all  admired  and  felt  the  bene  tit  of  ihe  nnm- 
ner  in  ivhich  justice  was  administered  in  tbia 
country,  and  it  was  ever  an  otgect  with  parlia- 
ment tnat  the  important  situation)^  of  judgea 
should  be  filled  by  persons  ineverv  way  com- 
petent to  discharco  the  duties  uf  those  high 
officesi     With  this  view  the  legialatuie  had 
passed  several  acts  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
viding suitable  incomes  for  the  judges,  and  re<. 
moving  from  their  office  every   thing  whicb 
could  in  any  degree  lessen   their  difvity  9r 
diminish  their   respectability  iq   the  eyes  of 
(hose  for  whose  benefit  they  were  appointed  $o 
administer  justice.    It  was  to  tho«e  two  ob- 
jects he  would  confine  himself  op  the  present 
occasion.    Uis  motion  would  not  exteoo  to  the 
Welch  judges.    Hb  first  olyect  would  be  ta 
carry  into  effect  a  recommendation  of  the  comr 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  courts  of  iqs- 
tico  in  England— namely,  to  prevent  the  aale  of 
certain  offices  in  their  patronage  by  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  »nd 
Common  Pleas  (hear,  hear).    Tbiswasaprac^ 
tice,  which  he  would  not  say  compromised  the 
personal  respectability  of  the  eminent  indi- 
viduals who  might  hold  those  situations,  but 
most  certainly  it  did  net  tend  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  dignity  of  their  judicial  charactersb    It 
was  true  the  sale  of  those  offices  by  the  Chief 
Justices  was  of  great  antiquity  $  for  in  pn  act 
passed  under  one  of  our  ancient  kings  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  tiie  offices  to 
which  he  now  alludi^d  were  particularly  ex- 
empted.   But  as  he  did  not  think  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  any  practice  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  its  coptinuance  beyond  the  period  of -its 
utility,  be  should  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
present  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  judicial 
dignity  to  vfbich  it  was  permitted  as  a  source 
of  emolument.    He  would  state  to  the   com- 
mittee what  were  the  situations,  the  sale  of 
which  he  proposed  to  prevent  ip  future,  firs| 
observing  that  they  formed  part  of  the  ineome 
of  the  situation  of  Chief  Justices  of  the  King** 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  They  were  reckon- 
ed as  income,  but  it  was  woU  known  that  Ihp 
emolument  to  be  derived  from  them  was  vary 
uncertain.    A  man  might  come  into  office  «■ 
Chief  Justice  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
find  all  the  offices  of  which  he  had  the  disposal 
filled  by  persons  much  yonqger  than  hinuielfi 
the  chances  then  were,  that  during  a  long  pe.* 
nod,  perhaps  the  whole  of  his  life,  dot  one  of 
them  might  become  vacant,  while  his  succes- 
sor, after  a  few  years  in  office,  might  derive  tho 
advantage  of  having  them  all  become  vacant. 
This  in  Itself  was  a  strong  objection  to  the  sala 
of  the  situations,  as  it  was  contrary  to  everv 
principle  of  justice  that  that  which' wap  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  salary  and  emolument  of 
individuals  of  such  high  judicial  rank  should 
be  left  to  depend  on  clmnce  (hear).  The  officei 
in  the  gift  of  tiie  Chief  Justice  of  the  King'a 
Bencji,  and  which  he  was  allowed  to  t/oiJL 
were  the  office  of  chief  clerk*  a  titnation  o^ 
great  importance  {  the  clerk  oi  the  treafmiy  | 
cuttotbrevkmt  and  clerk  of  the  outlawno§,Thei# 
were  offices  of  high  trqst.attd  of  vi^fj  c^ml* 
derable  emoluments,  which  might  now  be  aolll 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.     Betides  tboMt 
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ttere  mf  «  nunbar  of  minor  oficos,  thongli 
itill  prodiiclof  lar^e  Incomes,  in  the  gift  of  the 
chiefclerk,  and  saleable  by  bim  f  and  if  it  were 
proper  dial  the  Cliief  Justice  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  the  situations  in  his  patronage, 
it  was  also  right  that  the  same  priociple  should 
be  extended  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  derived 
nnder  him.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  had  also  a  number  of  offices  at  his  dis^ 
posal,  a  greater  number,  indeed,  than  the  Iiord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  trouble  &  committee  with  a 
detail  of  them,  as  they  would  all  be  stated  in 
the  bill  which  he  should  introduce.  Suffice  it 
then  to  say,  that  the  same  principle  would  be 
Applied  in  both  courts.  Another  object  which 
be  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  the  fees  received 
by  the  judges  from  being  made  a  part  of  their 
salaries.  This  was  wholly  unbecoming  the 
sitnatioo  which  (hose  eminent  persons  held 
(hear,  hear).  It  might  happen  that  a  suitor 
might  refuse  to  pay  his  fees,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  judge  to  take  steps 
to  enforce  it,  or  else  to  forfeit  that  from  which 
a  portion  of  his  income  was  derived.  This,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  placing  those  learned 
persons  in  a  painful  and  delicate  situation 
(hear).  With  respect  to  the  fees  themselves, 
be  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  them.  He 
would  say,  let  tbem  be  collected,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  present  officers,  and  let  them  (after  de- 
ducting the  officer's  salary)  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  to  fonn  a  fund  out  of  which  part  of 
the  increased  expenses  of  the  new  arrangements 
should  be  defrayed.  The  situation  of  the  Puisne 
Judges  was  diifereot  from  that  of  the  Chief 
Justices  and  Chief  Baron.  They  had  4,0001. 
a-year,  part  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  civil 
list,  part  from  fees,  and  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
was  made  up  out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 
They  were  obliged  at  the  end  of  three  months 
to  make  a  return  on  oath  of  the  sums  received 
in  fees.  So  that,  in  fact,  they  were '  in  some 
sort  made  public  accountants,  which  he  thought 
was  altogether  unbecoming  their  high  judicial 
situations.  These  were  the  chief  points  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  at  present  he  did  not  intend  to  enter 
upon  the  other  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion for  inquiiy  into  the  courts  of  justice.  As 
the  sale  of  the  particular  offices  he  bad  men- 
tioned  formed  part  of  the  salary  or  emoluments 
of  the  Chief  Justices,  it  was  right  that  a  fair 
compensation  should  be  given  for  the  abolition 
of  that  sale.  At  present,  the  fixed  salary  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
derived  from  the  civil  list  was  40001.  a-year, 
liable  to  some  deductions  for  land-tax,.,  and 
some  other  fees  and  duties  charged  upon  it 
The  remainder  of  his  income  was  made  up  of 
fees  and  emoluments  from  various  sources, 
which  msde  in  the  gross  about  9,8001.,  and  de- 
ducting the  land-tax  and  other  charges,  it 
might  be  estimated  at  some  few  hundreds  less 
than  90001.  It  was  hard  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  offices  which  he  had  a  right  to  sell, 
because  to  one  judge  they  might  produce  an 
immense  sum^  and  to  another  they  might  he 
wholly  unproductive.  Looking  at  (he  situa- 
tion, at  its  high  rank,  and  its  laborious  and  im- 
portant  duties,  be  thought  it  would  not  be  too 
nigh  when  he  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice at  10,0001.  a-year,  in  lieu  of  all  present 
rees  and  emoluments.  Next  he  came  to  the 
6Mef  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  That 
oflica  was,  as  avery  body  knew,  in  rsnk  and 
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dignity,  as  well  as  In  its  JoAclal  fiopoftaiieef 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Chief  Jua« 
tice  of  the  King's  Bench.  However,  a«  tb« 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleais  would  be 
called  upon  to  give  up  the  patronage  of  tli* 
valuable  places  be  now  held,  be  did  not  con- 
sider that  8,0001.  a-year  would  be  too  much. 
It  was  certainly  more  than  the  present  amooDt 
of  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  the  office,  but 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideratisa, 
there  ought  not  to  be  too  great  a  difference  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  the  two  chiefs;  for  although 
he  was  not  laying  down  the  principle  timt  bo 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  should  be 
promoted  at  any  time  to  the  King's  Bench,  yet 
he  thoBghi  it  expedient  to  attach  to  the  fbrmer 
office  sufficient  value  to  check  too  violent  as- 
pirations after  preferment  (hear,  beaiO*  With- 
out going  the  length  of  saying  such  prefer- 
ments ought  never  to  take  place,  he  would  by 
no  means  wish  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
The  next  judicial  officer  to  whose  situation  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was  higher  in  rank 
than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Ptess,  and 
next  to  the  Chief  J  ustlce  of  the  King's  Bendi. 
The  situation  of  that  judge  was  peculiar  ta 
this  respect — that  his  salary  had  not  been  raised 
when  the  last  augmentation  took  place  in  the 
salaries  of  the  otl^r  judges.  This  was  owing  to 
the  unnecessary  delicacy  and  disinteresiedoess 
of  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Wm.Grant). 
That  eminent  person  had  always  declined  ap- 
plying for  an  increase,  or  even  to  state  what  (he 
increase  should  be  ;  and  he  must  say,  that  his 
disinterestedness  on  the  bcrasion  had  not 
met  with  the  reward  it  merited.  But  if  suffi- 
cient justice  were  not  done  to  the  situation  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  At  the  present.  The  salary  wbicb  that 
judge  received,  was  not  In  all  40001.  a-year, 
partly  derived  from  the  civil  list,  and  partly 
from  Chancery  fees :  these  he  did  not  mean  to 
touch  till  the  committee  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  subject  had  presented  thebr  report: 
and  he  laiif  no  stress  on  the  duties  wliich  Ae 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  to  discfaaigo  in  the 
Privy  Council,  or,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  peer, 
.by  his  attendance  on  appeals  at  the  House  of 
Lords;  this  application  was  not  founded  on 
particular  circumstances,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  salary  was  Inadoquato:  he 
should  therefore  propose  to  give  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  a  salary  of  70001.  o-fcar.  The 
same  sum  be  would  propose  to  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  liis  office  was  one  of  great 
importance,  the  execution  of  which  re^irod 
l^reat  talents,  not  only  In  his  capacity  of  equity 
jndge,  hut  the  administration  of  comnsoalaw 
upon  cbrcniL  The  salary  of  the  Vice-Chancel* 
lor  he  proposed  to  raise  from  50001.  to  60(XH, 
a-year.  With  respect  to  the  Pnisno  Judges, 
he  thought  that  the  pecuniary  emoluasents  of 
their  situation  ought  to  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  high  duties  in  a  Bumner 
becoming  the  rank  they  neld.  Their  present 
salary  was  40001,  a-year  s  bat  any  one  who 
knew  viiiat  the  profession  of  the  law  was,  whe 
considered  its  advantages,  and  the  vast  cmola« 
meats  which  men  of  talent  and  character  wero 
enabled  to  acquire,  must  feel  that  the  worst 
policy  was  to  make  the  judges'  salaries  eo  low* 
that  men  of  eminence,  character,  and  high  abi- 
lities, could  not,  wiib  a  due  regard  to  tbrm- 
selves  and  their  families,  accept  the  office  until 
they  ari  ived  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  roquirsd 
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%aw,  mr  wert  aflUctsd  with  tome  bodily-lnflr- 
■■ky,  wMch  reqnirsd  them  to  ratira  from  the 
onfinary  laboun  of  their  profession.  His  wish 
was  to  mke  them  objects  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion to  men  of  talent  while  yet  in  the  Tigour  of 
tiieir  age  (hear).  With  this  view,  he  woald 
pmpoie  that  their  salary  should  be  60001.  a* 
year.  It  was  tme,  they  had  nothing  to  give 
np;  tiny  had  no  fees  to  relinquish;  but  lie 
tiu>ttght  it  desirable  that  tlie  advantages  of  the 
sitttatien  should  be  such  as  that  those  who  were 
appointed  to  it  should  not  be  anziotts  to  get  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible  (hear*  bear).  From 
the  manner  in  which  his  remarks  had  been  re- 
ceived by  tlie  committee,  he  trusted  that  what 
be  had  proposed  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
hoaae.  He  hoped  that  no  misteiien  notion  of 
economy  woald  induce  any  boo.  gent,  to  oppose 
pfopositions  which,  in  nis  opmion,  and  in 
that  of  many  others  who  had  gravely  consi- 
dored  the  subject,  woold  contribute  so  much 
to  Hie  dignity  of  the  high  judicial  offices  of  the 
conntry,  and  to  uphold  the  character  which 
tlie  Elfish  law  enjoyed,  not  only  among  oor- 
aeives,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  fo- 
reigners who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
DOMing  its  adminbtration.  He  had  omitted  to 
•late  that  the  sale  of  the  oilces  of  Chief  Clerky 
Costos  Breviom,  and  other  offices  in  the  imme- 
diate disposal  of  the  Chief  Justices,  should 
rease  the  BMmieBt  the  proposed  bill  became  a 
law.  There  were,  however,  some  offices  at 
praaeat  in  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  to 
which  it  was  not  for  the  present  intended  to  ap- 
ply Hie  same  rale,  and  on  tins  ground,  the  chief 
rSerk,  and  some  other  high  officers,  derived 
their  aathority  to  sell  certain  subordinate  of- 
ficas,  firem  having  theraselyes  purchased  their 
own  situatloofc  It  woidd  not  be  fair,  therefore, 
to  take  from  the  benefits  of  the  purchase  which 
the  law  sanctioned.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  interests. 

The  resolution  was  then  read.  It  embraced 
all  the  alterations  which  we  have  given  above. 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Dmnum  said,  tl^re  was  so  much  of  the 
priociple  of  the  stateraeat  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Bxcheqoer,  to  which  he  amented,  that  be- 
fore ho  adverted  to  the  points  where  he  differed^ 
he  would  state  what  those  were  In  vHiich  he 
agreed.  He  agreed  in  that  propodtlon  wUch 
weat  to  prevent  the  fees  taken  in  coorA  of  jus- 
tice from  formlDg  any  part  of  the  salaries  of 
jadges.  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  all 
amolamenls  arising  from  the  sale  of  offices  and 
iMs,  there  could  be  no  doobt  of  its  propriety. 
Ha  was  quite  ready  to  make  an  adequate  com- 
fensatlon  to  the  Cmef  Justices  for  the  loss  they 
joight  aostain  by  the  abolition  of  such  emolu- 
moots,  and  of  tlie  sale  of  the  offices,  but  beyond 
that  ha  was  not  willing  to  go.  He  could  not 
aeoany  ground  for  giving  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  OmnmoB  Pleas  an  increase  of  salary  y  the 
oftce  was  of  much  less,  importaace,  and  its 
datiaa  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Chief 
Jostiea  ci  the  King*s  Bench,  and  he  saw  no 
■eaasB  why  the  sitaations  should  he  so  nearly 
asrimilatrd  in  point  of  emolument.  With  re- 
•apact  to  the  llaster  of  the  Rolls,  the  tL  hon. 
MBt  staled  the  salary  to  bo  4M)0OI.  per  annam. 
That  ralo  of  salary  arose  jolely  from  the  dlstin- 
^fmUb64  oondact  of  one  eminent  judge  i  bat  if 
Mr  Wa. Grant  had  chosen  to  ^  accept  a  salary 
«^Bal  to  the  Yice-ChaBcellor,  the  home  was  at 
dhnt  thme  stady  to  iprant  it  i  and  the  Rolls  Court 
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should  be  placed  on  a  footing  at  leait  aqnal  to 
that  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  Vice-' 
Chancellor,  which  was  an  office  of  inferior 
rank.  With  respect  to  the  other  judges,  nq 
case  whatever  had  been  made  out.  He  was  in 
the  habits  of  dally  intercourse  with  many  o^ 
those  learned  individuals  —  an  intercourse  of 
great  kindness  on  their  parts,  and  of  sincere  re- 
spect on  bis.  He  regretted,  therefore,  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  any  measure  which 
might  be  intended  to  add  to  the  dignity  or  ad- 
vantages of  their  situation  ;  but  he  had  a  con- 
stitutional objection  to  seeing  propositions 
made  from  time  to  'time  for  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  jadges  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  itself  under  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment The  judges  themselves  did  not,  he  was 
sure,  desire  the  bcrease.  They  had  made  no 
application  for  it  |  tliey  bad  now  SSOOI.  a.year, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  to  their 
situation ;  and  thu  was  more  than  they  had  in 
1809 1  for  when  their  salaries  were  raised  on 
that  occasion,  they  were  subject  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax, an  impost  from  which  they  were  now 
free.  He  objected  to  the  principle  of  making 
the  salaries  of  judges  subject  to  such  fluctua- 
tions ;  it  would  be  more  becoming  the  dlgnit^ 
of  Ihehr  situations  to  have  a  fixed  sum,  to  be 
receired  at  all  times,  without  deduction,  than 
to  have  a  salary  varied  by  particular  circum- 
stances. Where  additional  labour  had  been 
imposed,  be  could  see  the  necessity  for  addi. 
tional  compensation  I  and  he  thought  the  judges 
would  have  acted  wisely  if  they  had  refused  to 
undertake  the  additional  duties  which  were  re- 
cently imposed  on  them,  for.  In  addition  to  their 
own  labours,  by  lengthening  the  terms,  they 
had  occasioned  a  divbion  of  the  labours  of  the 
bar,  which  bad  led  to  the  most  inconvenient  re- 
salti  to  the  public  administration  of  justice. 
However,  as  that  was  done,  it  might  be  very 
proper  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of 
the  King*s  Bench,  but  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  increase  should  extend  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.  For  instance,  per- 
haps at  the  moment  he  was  speaking,  being  die 
last  day  of  Term,  the  King*s  Bench  were  sitting, 
as  the  Court  was  so  much  in  arrears  of  busi- 
ness, whereas  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer had  all  left  the  court  at  one  o*clock, 
and  udecd,  in  Term  time,  they  generally  came 
down  to  court  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
rose  at  twelve  or  one.  It  was  said  indeed  that 
the  object  of  the  increased  salary  was  to  en- 
able the  judges  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  office'  with  propriety  and  digni^.  But 
this  they  did  at  present  (hear,  hear,  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  If  this  were 
so,  he  conld  see  no  reason  why  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  should  make  them  this  present.  It 
was  an  invidious  task  for  any  man  to  oppose 
the  grant  i  bet  if  it  were  not  resisted,  the  same 
practice  might  be  repeated  from  year  to*  year. 
If  it  was  intended  that  the  larger  salary  should 
be  an  inducement  to  men  of  great  talent  and  in 
fall  pmctice  to  accept  of  the  judicial  situation, 
he  thought  it  useless.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
gentleman  at  the  bar  who  had  refused  an  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench  on  the  ground  of  an  inade-' 
auate  emolument.  Jt  was  not  mere  emolument 
mat  made  men  desirous  to  obtain  the  situation, 
hut  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  office  $  and 
besides  tint,  the  certainty  of  its  conttnoaaco 
for  life.  The  active  ssan  in  fall  practico,  who 
dovolHday  and  night  to  the  dutiatorhii|tii. 
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f^Mloa,  wti  not  ft  man  wko  woald  refuM  <he 
Behch  s  he  was  maUog  4  fortune  which  mif  ht 
thereafter  be  adorned  by  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench :  In  soch  a  titaation  be  ihould  be  inac- 
coMible  to  every  sordid  feeling ;  but  no  mode 
was  to  elfectaal  io  produce  thU  feeling  as  ex- 
citing constant  hopes  and  fears.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, that  when  once  a  Judge,  he  must  not 
look  forward  to  be  a  Peer  \  or  if  once  a  Puisne 
Judge,  to  be  raised  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  ;  in 
fact,  that  there  should  be  no  translations,  which, 
in  other  pursuits,  we  had  seen  attended  with 
tncli  mischief  (hear,  hear).  The  third  assize 
had  certainly  imposed  additional  expense  on 
<he  judges,  and  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  pro- 
ductive of  benefits;  but  the  judges  were  in  a 
altuafloo  now  in  which  he  was  sure  they  enjoyed 
<he  respect  and  confidence  of  every  man  in  the 
country  \  and  it  appeared  to  him,  tnat  tlie  sala- 
ries of  the  Puisne  Judges  would  be  raised  one- 
halfi  without  any  proof  ttiat  a  single  individual 
of  professional  eminence  bad  refused  the  Bench 
on  the  ground  of  inadequate  remuneration.  No 
case  had  been  made  out  for  conferring  on  them 
this  6MIM  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
It  could  not  raise  tbem  in  the  scale  of  society  | 
they  must  be  contented  to  hold  respectable  sta- 
tions in  a  middle  class;  they  would  still  be 
much  poorer  than  most  of  thoae  who  were  then 
▼otiug  tlie  increase,  and  they  would  be  more 
respectable  as  thev  were  tluui  at  the  tail  of  a 
higner  walk  in  society ;  they  must  still  confine 
themselves  to  those  purlieus  of  the  town  which 
bad  recently  been  spoken  of  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, that  one  hon.  member  liad  said,  "  he 
did*nt  know  of  such  a  place  as  Russell-square*' 
(a  laugh).  But  with  their  six  thousand  pounds 
a^year  they  would  make  but  a  poor  figure  in 
Grosvenor-square  (hear,  bear).  On  the  whole, 
he  could  not  conceive  any  arrangement  more 
Ukely  to  place  the  judges  in  a  situation  which 
all  alike  were  disposed  lo  deprecate.  He  was 
ready  to  accede  to  the  augmentation  of  the  sa- 
laries of  the  two  Chief  Justices;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  the  others,  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty 
— ^nd  he  need  scarcely  say  how  painful  a  duty 
it  was — to  resist  the  proposition,  because  he 
saw  no  good  ground  for  its  adoption. 

0r.  lAukimgtpn  regretted  being  obliged  to  dif* 
Isr  from  any  of  those  friends  wiSi  whom  he  was 
Ib  the  general  habit  of  voiingi  He  entirely  dif- 
lercd  from  bis  learned  fnendi  and  it  was  be* 
cause  he  thought  that  the  dignity  of  the  bench 
wonld  be  increased  by  the  'proposed  addition 
to  the  salaries,  that  be  supported  the  motion.— 
It  was  said  that  the  judges  had  not  complained 
of  their  present  salaries.  It  was  true  they  had 
■ever  degraded  themselves  by  a  petition  to  the 
house  or  to  government  for  an  increase ;  but 
a  it  were  meant  to  be  asserted  that  they  did 
not  feel  the  ftnadeouacy  of  their  present  sala- 
ries, he  must  from  bis  personal  knowledge  give 
the  aasertioa  a  direct  denial.  In  order  to  as- 
cortain  whether  or  not  the  salaries  viere  adb» 

a«ate»  the  honse  must  estimate  the  quantity  of 
ntles  to  be  discharged  by  the  judges  and  the 
expense  Incnrred  by  theai*  The  labour  anjl 
expense  of  the  assiaes  had  been  materially  in- 
creased. It  was  for  the  interests  of  jnstke  that 
the  government  should  be  enabled  to  engage 
the  talents  of  th^  most  learned  men  at  the  bar 
at  a  tame  when  those  talents  were  in  their 
pitsse,  and  when  the  corporeal  fhculties  of 
these  Who  pnsiSMwil  them  wan  stHI  vigorens 
and  nnimpalrad.    The  consequence  of  purso- 


faig  a  contrary  systam,  was,  that  whaa  the  go- 
vernment appointed  indiyidaals  lo  the  sitnataoc 
of  judges,  at  the  miserable  pittance  which  was 
now  assigned  to  them,  they  often  remained  in 
hamem  until  they  were  ouitc  incosspeteiit  to 
discharge  the  businem  of  tne  public  Sneh  an 
occurrence  viae  an  evil  of  a  very  serious  natare; 
and  he  would  rather  see  judges  appointed  at  an 
early  period  of  their  life,  and  retire  when  thair 
bodily  faculties  began  to  decay,  than  see  them 
promoted  to  the  bench  at  the  very  ssoment 
when  they  were  least  able  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  it.  But  it  might  be  said  that  there  was 
no  difliculty  in  getting  individuals  to  uidertake 
the  office  of  judges  under  the  present  system. 
Allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  still  it  did  not  af- 
feet  the  view  which  he  was  taking  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  great  dignity  of  the  situation  was 
calculated  to  tender  it  an  object  of  desire  to 
many  members  of  the  proCsssion ;  but  was  that 
a  reason  why  an  individual  should  be  allowed 
by  the  public  to  sacrifice  in  its  service  that  tUM 
and  that  talent  which  every  nma  ought  to  render 
profitable  to  the  interesu  of  his  family  }  It  was 
aa  uiyust  barter  to  make  any  man  give  up  to 
the  public,  without  adequate  remuneration,  that 
time  and  those  exertions  on  vrhich  his  family 
had  a  powerful,  and  he  vroald  also  add,  a  legi- 
timate claim  (bear).  For  (his  reason,  asid  nmny 
more,  he  greatly  approved  of  the  addition  which 
the  rt  hon.  gent  opposite  proposed  la  nmke 
to  the  salary  af  the  Puisne  Judges  (hear)  i 
nor  was  he  convinced  by  the  ai^gumeats 
of  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denmaa)  that  a 
difiVrence  ought  to  be  made  in  the  salaries  of 
the  j  udges  of  the  different  courts.  His  opinion 
was  that  a  more  desirable  method  than  that  of 
apportioning  the  salaries  of  the  judges  to  the 
quantity  of  business  transacted  in  their  respec- 
tive courts,  would  be  to  mi^e  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Rzchequer 
share  the  basinem  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
and  instead  of  overloading  that  court  with  a 
quantity  of  bnsineM  which  it  could  not  well 
perforni,  to  provide  for  such  a  general  distribu- 
tion of  suits  among  the  two  other  courts  as 
would  ensure  to  them  all  a  fair  equality  of  la- 
bour. Tha  obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement 
were  not  very  important.  There  was  a  dlfl- 
cnlty  in  the  way  of  throwing  additlottai  busi- 
ness into  the  Court  of  Comsson  Pleas,  because 
no  person  coUld  plead  in  it  who  was  not  a  set* 
geaot.  He  for  one  could  see  no  reason  why 
that  monopoly  Aould  not  he  broken  up  (hear). 
There  was  also  a  difference  between  iheaaKMsat 
of  the  costs  paid  In  that  court  and  in  the  CowC 
of  King's  Bench.  With  regard  to  the  Court  «r 
Bxcheqaer,  all  its  bttsiness  must  be  transucsed 
by  a  certain  annriier  of  privileged  clerks  i  and 
In  consequence  of  the  suitors  having  to  ^y, 
not  only  the  f^ea  of  their  own  atloruey«  but  also 
those  of  the  dork  of  the  court,  rery  few  a^tlmis 
were  commenced  in  IL  Now,  if  all  the  courts 
could  be  placed  oa  aa  equal  fbotiagi  and  cwuld 
be  made  equally  eeoaomical  to  the  dispniasta, 
he  could  eee  no  reason  save  one,  why  the  bant* 
nem  of  the  country  should  mbi  be  eqnaHy  dis> 
tributed  among  tfaemy  not  only  with  benefit  to 
the  country,  but  also  with  benefit  to  the  judges 
who  presided  in  them.  There  was  also  another 
reason  why  he.  dmught  the  salaries  of  thejadges 
ought  to  be  aiterod,  and  that  was  the  gfeat1a«> 
creasa  of  *«<  erfanhsal  baalnem  of  tiN  cadntiy« 
The  sessiolaof  dha  Old  Bailtfy.oow  tank  ap 
twice  as  much  time  as  they  did  some  90  yeara 
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mg^.    The  b  nsinen  of  a  third  aflsise  had  become 
«  BaMer  of  unperatiTe  necetiitj  in  the  coonttes 
near  London  |  for  thoa^  that  measure  had  be^n 
Cried  as  an  experiment  for  the  last  three  years, 
the  criminal  basiness  bad  been  so  g:reat  at  the 
last  Lent  Assizes,  that  the  indues  had  been  un- 
able  to  dispatch  the  civil  busincsi  of  the  home 
circalL    He  saw  no  reason  why  the  jurisdic- 
tion at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  now  toolc  co^i- 
sance  of  offences  committed  in   London  and 
Middlesex,  should  not  also  talce  cognizance  of 
aimilaroffBacas  which  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  tlie  metropolis  which  lay  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  (hear).    The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  said, 
that  he  should  raise  the  salary  of  the  puisne 
judges  (o  60001.  a>year,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
fixed  and  settled  situation.    He  considered  that 
as  a  point  of  the  very  last  importance,  espe- 
cially when  he  recollected— and  he  could  not 
mention  the  practice  without  bestowing  on  it 
his  severest  censure — tliat  puisne  judges  of  the 
Coart  of- King's  Bench  and  also  of  the  Common 
PJeaa,  had  been  elevated  to  the  situations  of 
Chief  Justices  of  those  Courts  in  no  less  tlun 
seven  or  eight  successive  instances.    Such  a 
practice  he  for  one  should  ever  deprecate  (  it 
•  was  keeping  judges  in  the  constant  expectation 
of  prefemieat,  and  unless  they  could  divest 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  ffeliog*  of  men,  was 
leading  them  to  the  ho|ie  of  obtaining  promo- 
tioo,  by  cottcUiating  the  favour  of  those  who  had 
promotion  to  bestow.    In  making  these  remarks 
■e  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  any  particu- 
lar case ;  he  stated  that  which  every  member 
most  admit  to  be  foct,  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  feetinga  of  human  nature.     It  was  detri- 
mental  at  once  to  tiie  respectability  of   the 
judges,  and  to  the  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice, tliat  judges  should  become  accustomed  to 
look  f<>r   preferment  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.    He  did  not  say  that  any  act  should  be 
pased,  or  regulation  entered  into,  to  prevent 
tha  Crown  from  exe;cising  Its  prerogative  in 
pmoMtiag  a  puisne  judge  of  great  virtue  and 
jexaltod  talent  to  the  higbeftt  situation  in  hU 
court — sucha  power  should  be  rarely  exercised, 
and  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  daily  prac- 
tice, it  riiould  only  be  resorted  to  on  extraordi- 
nary occaai'ins  (hear,  hear).    There  were  one 
or  two  subjects,  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  present  question,  on  which  he  would 
say  a  few  words.    He  would  give  the  judge  11- 
berty  4o  pass  sentence  at  the  Assizes,  upon  any 
person  convicted  before  him  of  misdemeanour, 
reserving,  however,  to  the  Attorney-General 
the  right,  if  he  thoucht  proper  to  exercise  it,  of 
bringing  the  individual  up  to  London  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  Court.    Snch  an  alteration 
in  the  law  would  be  beneficial  to  every  party. 
For  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  present 
system  ?  On  the  one  side  the  time  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  was  occupied — and  thb  was 
ootorionsly  the  case  in  all  offences  against  the 
f  evenue — in  hearing  numerous  affidavits  in  mi- 
Cigatton  of  punishment,  and  very  often  very 
long  speeches  in  support  of  the  facts  sworn  to 
ia  such  affidavits ;  and  on  the  other  side,  parties 
wera  frequently   brought  to  town,  and  kept 
there  at  a  great  expense,  to  receive  sentence, 
or  remained  impriooned  in  the  country  for  six 
■lOBths,  In  the  Interval  between  verdict  and  sen- 
iBmc9^  which  waa  In  Itself  no  inconsiderable 
ponlslDneBt    The.  existing  system  was^  there- 
foie,  detnaseotal  to  the  indges  in  overloadiog 
tbam  with  basiness,  and  in  wasting  their  time  in 
■any  instonces  npon  trifling  olTences,  and  to 
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the  culprit  In  drawing  him  from  his  nsoal  avo- 
cations, ond  in  depriving  himself  and  his  family 
of  those  exertions  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  making  to  procure  Iiis  subsistencf. 
He  therefore  thought,  that  without  deviating 
from  the  effective  administration  of  justice,  rt 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  of  assize,  to  pass  sentence  in  the  coun- 
try noon  such  persons  as  were  there  con- 
victoa  before  them  of  any  ordinary  misde- 
raeanonr.  He  would  now  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  proposition  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent. — that  all 
fees  now  received  by  the  officers  of  the  differ- 
ent courts,  shoold  he  paid  Into  the  Exchequer, 
and  thence  be  transferred  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  Now  that  proposition,  he  thought,  must 
depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fees  received.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  would  keep  his  mind  open  up- 
on the  subject.  In  some  cases,  it  was  clear  that 
an  adequate  remuneration  ought  to  be  provided 
for  the  officers  who  received  them,  whilst  in 
other  cases,  where  they  went  to  swell  the  funds 
of  officers  who  held  sinecures,  it  might  be  matter 
of  consideration  how  far  they  onght  to  be  con- 
tinned.  He  thought  that  in  all  cases  the  fees 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  snch  an  amount  as  would 
give  a  fiair  remuneration  to  the  officer  who  re- 
ceived them  for  the  duties  he  performed,  aad 
that  whatever  exceeded  such  amount  should 
be  abolished  as  impeding  the  due  execution  of 
justice.  He  concluded  by  stating  his  general 
approbation  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  John  fVillumu  expressed  hhi  regret  that 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  opposite,  in  the  measare  he 
had  just  detailed  to  the  committee,  had  not  pro- 
posed any  amendment  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system.  His  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lusblngton)  had 
proposed  several  important  alterations  in  our 
judicial  system,  which  he  dioold  have  been  most 
happy  to  have  seen  countenanced  by  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  opposite.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
business  in  tbe  three  Courts — the  late  period  of 
life  at  which  the  judges  were  appofaited — these 
and  many  other  points  deserved  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  mode  of  paying  the  judges.  With 
respect  to  the  salaries  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  it  appeared  to  him  to  ba 
extremely  reasonable,  that  an  ample  compen- 
sation should  be  made  to  those  two  ma|^strates 
for  the  loss  of  the  emoluments  they  now  receiv- 
ed from  what  was  thought  an  objecttonable 
quarter.  That  compensation  should  be  mea- 
sured by  the  loss  which  they  absolutely  sustain- 
ed by  the  deprivaUon  of  the  fees  to  which  thev 
had  hitherto  been  entitled.  The  addition  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the  salary  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor— and  for  the  last  no  reason  whatever  had 
been  given — ^was  so  trifling  that  he  would 
pass  it  over  without  further  notice.  The  addi- 
tion it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the  salaries  of 
the  puisne  J  adges,  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  scheme  then  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  rt.  hon.  gent  in  tbe  expectatton  of 
hearing  him  mention  some  instance  of  an  indi- 
vidual refusing  the  dtuatlon  of  a  judge  on  ac* 
count  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration ; 
but  he  had  not  heard  hbn.  mention  any  snch  ia- 
atance  (hear)  He  had  llkewlae  listened  in  vam 
for  any  mention  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
judges  were  either  to  commence  or  resign  their 
functions.    Tbe  opinion  that  a  man  was  not 
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faalilM  to  b«  a  jod^e  till  In  bad  become  an 
old  man,  was  now  exploded;  U  was  almost  at 
absurd  as  that  whkh  re|iresented  a  man  not  fit 
to  command  an  army  until  be  bad  served  five- 
and-twcot^  years,  and  was  oblif ed  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  Utter  from  station  to  station.^  A  jud^, 
besides  possessing  learning  and  jad^ment, 
shoald  also  possess  tboM  corporeal  qualifica- 
tions, which  a  critic  of  old  deemed  essentially 
necessary  to  tbe  ofalor-^«  quantity  of  lotwtim 
tt  vMum.  Nov  be  woald  appeal  to  all  tboee 
who  had  tbe  experience  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  those  who  bad  more  most  be 
alsBOMt  as  old  as  the  billa  (a  laugh),  whether  tbe 
Judges  who  had  been  appoinled  dsning  that 
time,  had  not  «pon  the  ayerage  been  60  years 
old  at  tbe  lime  of  their  appointment*  That  was 
a  period  of  life  at  which  tbe  mercer,  the  tobac* 
roni«ii  and  the  sugar-baker,  were  accnstonied 
to  reitiie  ftom  their  respective,  occupations, 
because  their  minds  were  as  aneoual  as  their 
bodies  to  undergo  tbe  labours  of  mem ;  yet  at 
that  very  period,  tbe  learned  Judges  of  the 
land,  were  pnt  upon  an  arioons  duty,  which 
•compeUodt  them  to  undeigo  fiatigoo  of  the  se- 
vered natere,  at  a  time  whea,  to  say  tbe  least 
f>f  it,  tboir  meotal  and  oorpor«aJ  fiacutties  Were 
both  waxing  to  decline,  in  other  words^  tbe 
public  was  to  bo  aerved  by  men  who.  If  ihey 
remained  at  tbe  'bar,  would  have  he«n  deemed 
luoapabl^  of  serving  individuals.  He  bad  not 
heard  that  (he  Hmt  of  a  judge's  service  .was  in 
future  to  be  from  45  to  60  years  of  age  i  yet  he 
thought  that  such  a  limitaxion  would  have  been 
bettfr  than  letting  it  run  from  60  to  80.  or  even 
BO  (hear),  or  wimtever  later  age  was  deemed 
(he  perfection  of  judicial  wisdom  (bear,  and 
n  laogb).  In  his  opinioa  some  such  liniita- 
lM>n  was  necessary,  since  no  judgo,  in  his 
experience,  with  the  solitary  exceptiju  of  Sir 
W.  Grant,  who  was  above  all  eulogy,  bad 
over  retired,  or  evinced  the  riighte^t  inclina- 
tion to  retire,  before  the  d4?cay  of  hi^  facuUles. 
He  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  grent  dispro- 
pontioo  uf  business  which  existed  in  the  three 
4>(iurts  at  Westminster^  He  had  that  day  heard 
from  a  learned  gent  who  practised  ia  tbe  Court 
of  Exchequer,  thnt  all  the  civ H  causes  which 
that  court  wuuhl  have  to  try  at  its  sittings  after 
term  would  be  about  seven,  add  certainly  not 
more  than  ten.  Now,  ia  the  last  sittings  of  the 
tf^'ourt  of  Kuig*8  Bench  the  cuuscii  entered,  ftir 
trial  at  Westminster  alone  amounted  to  S50 ; 
^hile  In  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Common 
I' leas  for  thevame  |ilare  the  n^'mber  was  only 
lij.  Independently  of  tbe  fAishtQn,  which  led 
clients  Into  that  Coun  where  the  nuMt  popular 
advocates  practised,. there  were  two  wb^tacles 
to  the  admnsioq  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  in  the  Court  of  Eschequer, 
avbich  had  been  noticed  alrealy  by  his  learned 
friend  below  him.  In  the  Common  Pleas  then: 
was  a  closure  as  to  the  counsel ;  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  at  to  attoniies.  The  com«qaence 
was,  tliat  an  overwhelming  weif^t  of  business 
was  flung  upon  the  excellent  magistratus  who 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Kfaig's  Bench.  His. 
learned  friend  had  suggested  a  mode  of  distri- 
buting it  more  equally  among  the  other  judges; 
but  npon  that  as  upon  many  other  points,  the  rt 
hon.  gent  had  carefully  refnineid  from  utter- 
inr  any  expressiona  wldch  conld  lead  the  dom- 
mktee  to  antioipatn  any  amondment  of  the  ex* 
iiting  system. 

Miv  jPeel  said,  that  at  present  the  whole  clear 
aaonat  of  the  emolaments  of  the  puisne  j  otlges 


did  not  excood  SiSOOT.  n  yonri  nkid  the'  eoow* 
quenre  was,  at  tbe  learned  gent  oppoaitn  hnd 
stated  it,  that  during  the  laatSS  years  no  judge 
had  iieeo  appointed  to  the  office  natU  be  bad 
turned  60  years  of  age.  Waa  not  that  circum- 
stance coftclnsive  proof  that  there  was  some- 
thing faulty  in  the  present  system }  And  was  it 
not  also  a  strong  ground  for  coi^}ectnrlngdmt  if 
tbe  proposition  now  bofore  the  coasmitlee  were 
adopted,  the  country  would  aoon  acquire  the 
services  of  jndgea  with  those  lalera  ef  vbra 
which  the  learned  member  for  Lfaicofas  deemed 
so  necessaij  to  the  just  perfiirmance  of  their 
duties  ?  If  a  tnitable  remuneration  were  oflbr- 
ed,  there  would  be  no  difficnlty  in  procnringtfae 
services  of  men  of  talent  whilst  they  were  yet 
la  the  prime  of  lifo  and  in  the  fall  vigour  of 
their  understanding  (hear).  The  salaries  of  the 
jndgfSs  ought  to  be  adequate  to  aopport  the 
di^iity  of  their  station,  and  it  dioaid  not  be 
compulsory  upon  tiiem  to  defray  part  of  their 
necessary  eixpenditttre  oat  of  the'fortunas  which 
they  had  prevkrasly  acquired.  Let  the  salary 
be  fixed  at  5,000L  at  6,0001.,  at  7^0001.^  or  at 
any  ofiier  sum  which  the  censmittac  might  deem 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  tbok  dignity ; 
hot  let  it  not  be  said  that  a  man  mnat  possem 
60,0001.  before  be  is  qualified  to  stton  the  jodi- 
cial  bench  (hear).  Tbe  learned  member  flbr  Lin- 
coln had  complained  that  this  reaolntion  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  details  of  proposed  im- 
provements, but  as  the  house  was  in  a  committee 
for  a  pecuniary  grant,  the  present  was  not  a 
fit  opportunity  for  entcringlnto  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  projected  improvements;  the  Com- 
mittee however  wonM  see  that  the  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect  would  give  the  Executive 
Government  great  focility  in  making  any  such 
improvements,  if  they  should  hereafter  be 
deemed  necessary.  At  present  it  was  imnMsi- 
hie  to  reduce  the  fees  of  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  dUBTerent  Courts.  They  had  given  a 
pecuniary  consideration  for  Uieir  offices,  and 
the  fees  therefore  could  not  be  reduced  withont 
iiyustice  to  the  holders  of  them.  If,  however, 
it  should  seem  good  that  those  who  now  received 
them  should  have  a  remuneretion  in  lien,  the 
amoont  of  those  fees  might  easily  be  regu- 
lated. He  agreed  that  the  foture  amount  of 
them  ought  to  Be  proportioaable  to  the  service 
performed,  and  that  if  the  puposes  of  justice 
would  be  prmnoted  by  the  reduction^il^^  them, 
they  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay.  Tiie 
learned  member  fur  Ilchester  had  menlictn- 
ed  another  circumstance,  which  was  a  strong 
argument  in  fovour  of  the  present  measure. 
He  had  stated  that  in  seven  or  eight  snrcesstve 
instances  puisne  judges  had  been  prom'>ted 
to  the  chief  justice^ps  of  their  respect  ive 
courts.  Might  not  that  circumstance  arise  frcun 
the  inadequate  remuaecatioo  which  those  learned 
personages  received  ?  Might  it  not  origioatc, 
nay  had  it  not  originated,  in  the  clrcumatance 
(hat  individuals  of  great  practice  at  the  Imr  had 
refused  to  give  up  their  emolumenta  for  those 
belonging  to  the  bench  }  Ho  assured  thn  ecnn- 
mittee  that  the  circumstance  had  not  arinen 
firom  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Government  lo 
exercise  an  undue  infiuence-ovnr  the  jnd^cs, 
but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  leaden  at  tte 
bar  to  undertake  those  offices  with  their  praaent 
inadequate  salaries  (hear,  bear).  With  mgnsd 
to  the  remnneration  to  be  aforded  to  the  Chief 
Jnsticea  of  dm  difibrent  courts,  the  rnmiitJiija 
OR^  rnthnr  to  cantidar  the  amoont  of  aaJory 
which  was  adequate  to  the  offieo,  than  the  kies 
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wliU^tlw  isttfUtaU  hiAA\n§  it  wm  Ukdy  to 
•asuln.  The  vmoiiot  of  feet  belooginf  to  the 
Chief  jBtOce  of  the  KiD«;'s  Bench  was  9,S501. 
a-ye«r.  N«»r ,  the  Chirf  J  ustice,  by  the  present 
resolutioii,  would  niit  only  lose  the  amoont  of 
tlieto  feeit  bnt  alto  the  advantafe  of  selUof 
different  offices  in  his  court  as  they  respectively 
became  vacant.  It  would  he  difficalt  to  calcu- 
late the  exact  amoont  of  that  loss;  and  there- 
fore U  hecame  necessary  to  Hz  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  uponaomc  deterainate  sum  for  bis  salary. 
He  (Mr,  Peel)  thought  that  10,0001.  was  ibe 
lowest  sum  which  tiie  committee  could  fix ;  but 
if  he  were  asked  to  demonstrate  why  that  was 
the  exact  sum  to  be  fixed  upon,  he  would  own 
that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  it.  He  protested 
atgainst  the  principle  of  making  any  distinction 
between  the  Judg^  of  the  different  courts.  As 
they  had  ail  to  administer  criminal  justice  at 
the  assizea,  the  difference  in  their  salaries 
Jlcad  to  a  general  belief  that  there  was  a 
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difference  in  their  dignity ;  and  that  might  give 
rise  to  a  jealousy  between  counties,  when  taey 
found  a  indge  with  a  higher  sent  to  one,  and  a 
judge  with  a  lower  to  another.  He  looked  with 
favour  upon  some  of  the  propositions  of  the 
learned  member  for  lie hester,  particularly  upon 
that  of  throwing  open  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
to  all  attomies.  Whether  it  would  be  equally 
right  to  throw  open  the  Court  of  Common  PIoas 
lo  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  be 
would  not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine ; 
it  was  a  question  of  some  importance,  and 
required  greater  consideration  than  be  ha4  yet 
given  it. 

Mr.  ScarlUi  thought  that  10,0001.  a-year  was 
an  inadequate  salary  for  the  Lord  Chi<>f  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  below  the  average 
emoluments  which  he  received  at  present.  The 
committee  ought  to  take  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  to  regulate  the 
salary,  not  by  the  annual  emoluments  of  any 
one  individual  Chief  Justice,  but  by  the  general 
annual  average  of  them  all. .  If  such -a  calcula* 
tion  were  made,  he  believed  that  10,0001.  would 
be  found  less  than  the  average  annual  amounts 
of  the  receipts  of  the  oflice.  He  had  heard  that 
night  for  the  first  time,  what  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  worth ; 
and  he  thought  that  any  body  who  knew  the 
duties  of  both  offices  would  prefer  being  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  a  salary  of 
SgOOOl.  a  year,  to  being  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  with  a  lalary  of  10,0001.  a  year. 
Government  ought  always  to  have  in  the  ttitna- 
tion  of  Attorney-General  an  individual  qualified 
to  discharge  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
and  that  being  admitted,  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  should  be  raised  to  sucb  an  amoont 
that  no  Attorney-General,  when  called  upon  to 
become  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
sbonld  hesitate  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  his 
easolnments  as  Attorney-General  were  superior 
to  the  emoluments  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges 
— ^nd  he  cautiously  abstained  from  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  salary  of  6/K)01.  now 
proposed  was  too  high  or  not,—- they  ought 
not  to  be  raised  to  such  a  sum  as  to  render  them 
the  olyects  of  political  favov  and  intrigue.  No 
man  ought  to  fill  the  situation  of  judge  who  had 
not  previously  had  considerable  practice  at  the 
bar--<fint,  because  that  practice  must  have 
pracnned  him,  unless  he  were  an  extravagant 
man,  a  ^ipsiderable  fortune;  and  secondly, 
because  it  must  have  accustomed  his  mind  to 


the  technicalities  of  law  ?nd  to  the  complicated 
questions  which  sometimes  arose  out  of  them, 
when  James  I.  wished  to  decide  a  legal  argu- 
ment and  said  to  Lord  Coke  **  Why  am  I  not  ai 
fit  to  decide  on  such  a  question  as  you — you 
say  the  law  is  the  per&ctlon  of  reason,  and 
sorely  I  possess  as  much  reason  as  any  subject  ?** 
Lord  Coke  replied,  '*  Your  Majesty  is  not  fit 
to  decide  upon  it.  The  reason  of  the  law  is  a 
technical  reason,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
experience ;  and  that  experience  your  Ma^ 
jeiity  wants.*'  If  only  those  men  were  made 
judges  who  had  considerable  practice  at  the 
bar,  it  was  probable  they  would  have  acquired 
such  competent  fortunes  as  would  render  any 
very  large  salaries  needless :  those  salaries 
ought  not  to  be  such  aa  to  make  the  situation  a 
good  provision  for  the  younger  sons  of  nobl^ 
families,  without  respect  to  apposite  qualifica- 
tion. In  ancient  times  more  than  one  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  appointment  of  a  judge 
because  he  was  a  near  connexion  of  a  piMKessor 
of  boroughs.  It  might  therefore  be  not 
desirable  to. raise  the  salaries  of  the  puisne 
j  ndges  so  much  as  was  now  proposed.  When 
the  salary  was  only  8,5001.  a  year,  such  men  aa 
Lord  Kenyon,  Mr.  J.  Bulfer,  and  Mr.  J. 
Ashhurst,  were  not  deterred  from  accepting  the 
office  ;  and  he  remembered  a  judge,  not  above 
thlrty-siz  years  of  age  who  disposed  of  five  or 
six  and  twenty  causes  a  day  satisf^tctorily  at 
Ni'ti  Prius.  He  denied  that  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  had  increased  of  late 
years — on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  of  late  as 
great  by  a  good  deal,  as  it  had  been  0  or  10 
years  ago.  But  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament 
one  judge  in  bis  torn  quitted  the  court  at  ^ret 
o'clock,  to  take  upon  himself  business  which 
lised  to  be  transacted  in  the  evening  |  this  de- 
parture of  one  of  the  judges  was  felt  excessively 
inconvenient  for  the  business  pending  at  the 
time  in  full  court,  for  it  interrupted  tte  argu- 
ment in  progress,  and  led  to  a  postponement, 
when  probably  the  full  sitting  until  four  o'clock, 
would  have  finished  it.  With  respect  to  the 
proposed  arrangements  regarding  fees,  there 
were  some  of  tl^ra  which  he  deemed  bad,  and 
would  not  maintain,  while  there  were  others, 
the  continuance  of  which  would  he  thought  bo 
beneficial.  Of  the  former,  were  those  take« 
for  offices,  such  as  the  sealing  writs  of  error, 
that  were  done  by  deputy — all  these  he  thought 
bad ;  but  those  which  he  proposed  to  maintain, 
were  the  fees,  however  small,  taken  for  acts 
done  by  the  principals  themselves;  these  ho 
bad  alwaya  found  conducive  to  the  diispatch  of 
buAiness. 

The  JUvrme^Otnend  remarked,  that  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Williams)  had,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  judf^es  of  the  Court  of  Exche^nerg 
forgotten  that  they  had  other  and  heavy  busueai 
besides  revenue  causes  to  adjudicate ;  such  m 
the  sittings  in  equity  in  Gray's  Inn  hall  after 
term.  The  bill  which  had  altered  the  mode  of 
doin^  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
originated  in  the  following  circumstances.  In 
Lord  Kllenborongh's  time,  there  was  a  great 
accumulation  of  business  in  arrear,  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  felt  it  their  public  duty  to 
sacrifice  their  private  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  to  sit  out  of  term  in  Sergeant's  Inn  hall,  to 
keep  down  this  arrear.  Notwithstending  these 
efforts,  the  arrear  continued  during  the  whble 
time  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  chief  justiceship, 
and  vras  found  in  that  stoto  by  his  successor* 
The  subject  was  then  reconsidered,  and  It  was 
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found,  that  the  jad^e*  dnring^  (heie  sittiDgt  out 
of  term,  could  only  hear  arguments,  and  not 
gire  jndgmenui;  to  remedy  which  incon- 
▼ooienre  the  bill  alluded  to  wns  brooght  in.  It 
was  therefore  a  little  hard  after  this  sacrifice 
made  by  the  judges  in  giving  up  their  vacation 
to  (be  public,  to  complain  that  they  did  not  as 
b<%forc  continue  their  evening  sittings  in  cham- 
bers: it  was  not  just  to  the  judges  so  to 
speak  of  their  lahonrs,  when  day  after  day, 
questions  of  difficulty  often  arose,  which  from 
tlieir  very  nature,  required  that  the  judges 
fihould  liave  their  evenings  to  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  reflection  and  consideration ;  and 
wtien  one  of  the  judges  left  the  Court  at  three 
oVIocIl,  the  public  business  was  not  retarded, 
for  the  remaining  judges  still  went  on  with  other 
bnsinesB  equally  necessary  to  be  transacted  in 
fall  court  As  to  the  general  question,  the 
proposed  alteration  would  not  give  the  Chief 
Justice  of  any  of  the  courts  a  higher  income 
than  he  had  at  present,  including  fees.  The 
pecuniary  emoluments  of  (he  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  said  to  be 
9/K)01.  a-year,  besides  the  appointment  of  his 
chief  clerk.  This  clerkship  he  had  either  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  or  to  sell.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  kept  it,  and  added  its  amount,  which 
was  7,0(X)I.  a-year,  until  he  gave  it  to  bis  son, 
so  that  he  most  be  considered  as  having  had  it 
f'>r  two  lives,  and  as  enjoying  from  his  Chief 
Justiceship  an  income  of  16,0001.  a  year.  These 
circumstances  must  be  considered  when  they 
estimated  the  income  of  the  office,  and  took 
from  it  all  fees  and  patronage.  It  was  known 
tbat  Chief  Justice  Ryre  had,  during  his  time  of 
filling  the  office,  received  90,0001.  for  places  be 
had  disposed  of;  so  that  the  same  ob^rvatlons 
applied  to  the  situation  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  As  to  the  puisne  judges,  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  as  some  gentlemen  seemed 
to  think,  that  they  had  puisne  judges  from 
members  in  that  walk  of  the  profession  who  had 
had  previous  opportunities  of  amassing  fortunes 
for  their  fiimilies.  Those  who  thought  so  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  law — 
they  overlooked  the  expensive  nature  of  the 
education  required  for  such  a  profession,  and 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  return 
arising  from  it,  until  the  individual  had  at 
least  passed  30  years  of  age.  Then  suppose 
such  a  person  to  be  made  a  judge  when  40 
years  old^  what  opportunities  could  he 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  in 
amassing  a  fortune  for  his  family  }  Very  fen- 
judges  in  his  time  had  found  such  opportu- 
nities. But  it  was  said,  where  is  the  instance 
of  any  permm  having  refused  a  judicial  office 
upon  the  ground  that  be  could  not  afford  to 
support  the  dignity  of  anch  a  station  ?  One  of 
the  most  learned  judges  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Dampier,  when  offered  a  pubne  judgeship, 
declined  it  on  tbat  account ;  but  a  few  yeani 
after,  when  ill-health  had  befallen  him,  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  office,  in  the  administration 
of  wliich  he  shortly  after  died.  There  was  a 
case  in  point.  Then,  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  :  what  was  8,9001.  to  support  the  rank, 
and  station,  and  expenditure  of  a  judge?  If  a 
man  at  the  bar  had  that  income,  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  lay  by  8,0001.  a  year  of  it  by  the 
economical  regulation  of  his  expences  :  but  a 
judge  coo  Id  not  do  this  without  Jowering  the 
dignity  of  bis  office  %  neither  could  he  appro- 
priate any  part  of  such  a  sum  for  the  ulterior 


provision  of  his  ftmUly.  An  aheralloa  io  tbt 
incomes  of  tlie  jadges  had  therefore  becomo  air' 
soltttely  necessary ;  he  would  not  say  whether 
this  was,  or  was  not,  tlie  precise  scale  apoD 
which  the  alteration  should  be  fixed,  although 
he  thought  the  proposed  addition  suflidently 
moderate.  As  to  what  had  fallen  firom  lome  of 
his  learned  friends  opporite,  respecting  other 
arrangements  in  the  administration  of  jnitice, 
he  could  assure  them,  that  he  would  direct  hin 
attention  to  their  suggestions  respecting  the  ar- 
rangements of  tile  C^urt  of  Exchequer  ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  f o  1»e  a  dllBcolt  qoettionv 
as  the  Exchequer  was  a  Court  of  equity  as  well 
as  law.  Besides,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
if  thnt  Court  were  thrown  open  to  more  general 
business,  the  business  of  the  King*s  Bench 
would  diminish ;  for  wberever  there  was  a  fa- 
vourite Court  (as  the  King's  Bench  was),  there 
the  rush  of  business  would  still  continue,  and 
merely  leave,  at  particular  times,  its  overflow- 
ings to  pass  into  the  other  Courts.  When  gen- 
tlemen considered  what  was  the  situation  of  tlie 
oflico  of  judge,  lie  called  upon  them  to  see  how 
they  were  often  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of 
their  professional  business,  and  to  reflect  how 
much  better  it  wo  aid  be  were  they  able  to  de- 
vote themselves  occasionally  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  science  and  literature  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  fheir  youth,  and  to  become 
more  identified  with  the  pursuits  and  business 
of  the  world.  He  was  di^osed  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  suggestions  for  altering  the  mode 
of  business  in  &e  Courts  of  Exchequer  and 
Common  Pleas ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
latter  should  not  be  open  to  the  King*s  eounsel 
and  juniors  of  the  profession,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  to 
sergeants. 

M  r.  Ilnme  had  listened  with  great  attention 
to  v\hat  hnd  been  said  during  this  discussion, 
and  never  recollected  a  question  which  seemed 
so  little  ripe  for  decision.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  profession  were  all  at  variance  upon  it,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  had  failed  in 
showing  that  for  half  a  century,  except  in  one 
solitary  instance,  any  member  of  the  profession 
h^d  refused  the  office.  Where,  then,  was  Ae 
difficulty  of  getting  able  men  to  fill  the 
bench?  And  without  tbat  difficulty,  where 
was  the  necessity  for  this  motion  (hear)? 
Why  sliouM  they  give  large  emoluments 
to  public  servants  who  made  no  complaint 
of  their  being  Insufficiently  remunerated  ?  But 
it  was  said  that  a  judge  ought  to  have  time 
for  scientific  stndies.  How  would  increasing 
bis  salary  give  htm  more  time  for  snch  acquire- 
ments, or  afford  him  any  relief  from  that  mass 
of  business  with  which  it  was  alleged  he  was 
now  overwhelmed  ?  '  If  they  began  in  thb  man- 
ner,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  go  on  aug- 
menting the  salaries  of  pnblic  officers,  until  the 
Government  would  have  an  excuse  for  refusing 
the  people  that  reduction  of  the  public  burdens 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  so  imperi- 
ously demanded.  Were  they  to  legislate  on  tlie 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier*s  re- 
fusal— that  was,  upon  one  occurrence  in  90 
years  ?  There  was,  he  contended,  no  ground  be- 
fore them  for  the  motion,  which  at  all  eventa 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  commission,  or  « 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  duties  and  emo- 
luments of  the  judges.  They  had  a  right  io 
know  the  value  of  the  40  offices  wbteh  wore 
understood  to  be  in  the  patronage  of  the  chief 
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jwrtrit  of  yw  Cioorti  of  Kiog*s  Bench  Uhl  Ctnn- 
monk  Ple«9.  It  wflif  ao  rnonnous  step  to  in- 
err aio  at  uoce  the  puisne  judges*  salanoA  from 
3,2001.  to  6,000i.  a  >ear.  Now  that  roooty  xnM 
fiufiiog  Iti  proper  value,  the  Govemroent  might 
think  of  reducing,  not  increaaing,  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  The  measure  was  ill-timed  i  and 
if  any  amendment  were  offered,  be  ttliould  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Detiman  then  said  that  he  would  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  proposing  an  amendment.  No 
reason  had  been  given  for  altering  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judge,  except  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier's  cate.  It  struck  him 
(Mr.  D.)  at  extraordinary,  that  while  the 
Government  avowed  such  a  desire  to  encourage 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge  they  should  havo  so  recently  ap- 
pointed a  chief  baron  who  was  seventv  years 
of  age.  The  learned  gent,  then  moved  as  an 
amendment,  "  that  no  part  of  the  emoluments  or 
salaries  of  the  two  Chief  justices  of  the  Courts 
of  King^s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  should  in 
future  be  paid  oat  of  the  fees  or  the  nle  of 
offices;  and  that  a  reasonable  compensation 
fthonid  be  allowed  the  same  in  lieu  thereof}  and 
also  that  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  should 
be  put  in  point  of  salary  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  Vice-Chancellor.'* 

Mr.  H,  Jhumm&nd  thought  that  he  might  well 
rerommend  the  Scotch  judges  to  the  liberality 
of  Parliament  He  spoke  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents when  he  declared  that  nothing  would 
be  more  grateful  to  them 'than  a  reasonable  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  of  those  very  useful  pub- 
lic officers.  He  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
the  motiin,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
amendment  which  he  felt  disposed  to  oppot>e. 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  there 
might  be  very  good  grounds  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges :  the  cirrumstnnces 
of  their  case  differed  so  materially  fn.m  those 
of  the  Fnglish  judges,  that  they  were  not  ne- 
ccsMrily  connected  with  the  deliberations  of 
the  house.  The  salary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  ID  Ireland,  for  example — ^bad  been  au||^- 
mented  since  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the 
English  judges. 

>  Colonel  BmgweU  urged  the  necesnity  of  im* 
proving  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  from  all  that  he  had 
heard,  he  was  convinced  of  two  things — that  he 
was  not  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opi- 
nion upon  the  whole  of  the  subject  i  and 
secondly,  that  the  house  was  in  possession  of 
no  information  on  which  they  ought  to  act  in  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance.  The  argu- 
ments of  tlie  advocates  went  to  show,  that  the 
Judges  had  more  extensive  duties  to  perform 
tJian  they  were  able  to  perform  i  and  this,  it 
appeared,  was  to  be  remedied,  not  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  Judges,  or  bv  any  other 
mode  of  doing  business,  but  by  what  ? — an  in- 
crease of  salary.  The  whole  of  Europe  agreed 
that  our  laws  required  revision,  but  this  was 
not  the  mode  chosen  by  Government  to  decrease 
the  mass  of  business.  If  any  increase  of  sala- 
ries to  the  Judges  would  enable  the  people  to 
come  into  Couit  and  obtain  justice  with  little 
expence  and  with  little  delay,  this  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  national  benefit ;  but  nothing 
of  tbb  sort  was  even  pretended. — It  was  said 
Chat  the  present  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce men  of  talent  and  learning  to  accept  of 
judicial  situations ;  if  so,  he  was  ready  to  make 


the  emolameiits  of  Bocboflccs  equal  to  the  ex- 
pec^tions  of  men  of  talent  and  ability.  He 
could  not,  however,  agree  with  those  who  en- 
tertained such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Scarlett  moved  an  amendment  upon  tlia 
amendment,  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
justices  by  the  average  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  Iwit  20  years. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the 
plan  was  not  so  fair  as  it  appeared  to  be.  Soai# 
of  the  judges  in  the  succesuion  profited  largely 
by  the  sale  of  the  offices  under  them;  wits 
others  none  fell  vacant  during  their  whole  pub. 
lie  life.  The  present  chief  justice  had  as  yet 
made  nothing  of  his  office,  and  if  infirmity 
should  require  him  to  resign,  he  would  hava 
no  benefit  from  his  long  service. 

Mr.  Hothouse  objected  to  enlarging  the  sala- 
ries. It  was  characteristic  of  human  nature, 
that  a  man  might  be  templed  from  his  honesty 
by  6,0001.  a-year,  whose  integrity  would  not  ba 
shaken  by  4,0001.  There  were  850  barristers  In 
practice,  and  no  less  than  500  places  to  divide 
among  (hem.  In  one  court  there  were  125  places. 
In  this  court  one  person  connected  with  the  first 
office  in  the  state  held  four  offices.  These  wera 
cases  far  more  worthy  of  the  labours  of  the  rt. 
hon.  gent.,  than  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  ilio 
judi^es. 

The  amendments  were  severally  negadvad 
without  a  division. 

8ir  John  Wrotteel^  then  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  in  respect  of  the  salary  to  the  puisna 
judges,  to  substitute  5,0001.  instead  of  hjXOL 
per  aunum. 

Mr.  Denman  remarked  on  the  inconristency 
of  which  the  framers  of  these  resolutions  would 
be  guilty,  if  they  left  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  with  a  less  salary  than  one  of  the  puina 
judges  of  England. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Friday,  Mat  20.r~The  Chancellor^ the  JBjr* 
chequer  moved  that  the  order  for  receiving  the 
report  on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  increasa 
of  salary  to  the  judges  be  read. 

The  order  was  accordingly  read. 

The  Chaneellitr  of  the  Exchequer ,  in  moving 
that  this  report  be  received,  took  occasioa 
to  noticjc  certain  observations  tJiat  bad  bean 
made  on  a  former  evening  raspectiiiBg  the  pro- 
posed increase  to  the  salary  of  tne  judges. 
Understanding  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  houso 
that  the  retired  allowance  of  the  puinnc  jodgei 
should  be  reconsidered,  be  had  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  that  point,  and  it  had  led  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  full  salarieg  (hear).  His  object, 
as  he  had  already  explained,  in  proposing  6,(X)0I. 
a  year  to  the  puisne  judges,  without  any  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  retiring  incomes,  wae 
two  fold — 1st,  to  induce  younger  men  of  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  to  undertake  sach  of- 
fices I  and  8d,  to  make  the  income  inch  as  would 
be  worth  the  acceptance  of  men  of  great  pros- 
pects in  the  profession — neither  of  which  consi- 
derations had  been,  he  thought,  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  in  the  existing  state  of  thit^gs.*  He 
had  also  considered  tbe  subject  of  promoting 
judges  from  one  situation  to  another,  but  had 
not  come  to  any  fixed  conclusion  upon  it ;  for 
though  he  thought  it  a  highly  prejudicial  priA- 
ciple  that  promotion  on  the  bench  should  ba 
made  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of  (wrticnlar 
duties  in  that  high  station,  vet  he  felt  it  would 
be  going  too  flkr  to  say  that  in  no  case  should  it 
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be  «oanet0Bt  for  IhecotcrmMBt  to  mmkit  mcIi 
prOBMUoo  (hear).  Wllh  retpect  to  the  retiring 
allowancei,  and  the  eooieqaent  modification  of 
the  full  salary,  be  proposed  to  deduct  5001.  a- 
year  from  the  original  propoaitlon  of  6,0001  a- 
year  (o  the  paisne  judges,  and  to  add  the  5001. 
so  deducted  to  the  retiring  allownnreof  8,S0OL 
a-yrar ;  so  that  the  full  salary  would  be  5,5C0I. 
a.ycar,  and  the  retiring  one  9,fa00l.  This  ar- 
rangement could  not,  he  thought,  be  reduced 
without  compromising  the  duo  Me  object  of  se- 
curing men  for  the  office  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life,  and  of  that  class  of  eminence  which  the 
duties  of  the  bench  required.  The  questton  of 
the  retired  allowances  could  not  be  regularly 
modified,  on  the  bringing  up  of  this  rrport,  but 
he  would  propose  it  on  a  re-committnl  of  the 

E articular    resolution    which    embraced    fh^t 
ranch  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  ScarMt  could  not  forbear  noticing  the 
proposed  arrangement  for  retiring  allowances. 
WKn  it  was  considered  how  few  did  retire, 
economy  conld  hardly  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amount  of  the  allowances.  If  a 
judge,  then.  Were  to  receive  5,5001.  a-year 
While  on  the  behch,  8,800  a*year  appeared  to 
him  too  little,  for  a  retiring  allowanro,  and 
harifly  enough  to  enable  the  individual  to  mnin- 
tain  that  stati  n  in  suriety  which  liin  previous 
office  required.  The  effect  of  being  too  eco- 
nomical in  the  retired  illowance,  might  he  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service,  bv  compelling 
a  judge  to  remain  longer  in  office  than  his 
health  and  faculties  warranted.  He  remem- 
bered, indeed,  an  instance  of  this :  the  late 
Barte  Wood,  who  was  an  ei^cellent  judge,  a 
profbund  lawyer^  and  a  person  of  great  saga- 
citjr,  at  a  very  advanced  age  retired  from  the 
Aortberti  circuit :  and  instead  of  quitting  the 
profession  altogether,  was  offered  the  seat  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  which  he  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  well  refuse.  The 
Baron's  infirmities,  however,  grew  npon  him 
so  fast,  as  to  render  it  most  unpleasant  to 
himself,  to  the  bar,  and  tn  (he  public,  to  have 
(he  administration  of  jhirtice  conducted  by  Mm. 
To  remedy  snch  incon  lenience,  flie  retiring  a  I. 
lowance  ought  to  be  9,5001.  a-year.  It  oughi 
to  be  remembered  that  h  judge  could  not  retire 
When  he  pleased-^fhe  Govelrnment  bad  always 
(be  option  of  requiring  bis  full  services,  as  long 
as  it  was  obviooh  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 
forming them.  An  expedient  might  be  devised 
for  rendering  those  learned  persons  useful  even 
after  they  had  retired  ;  he  nK*nnt  in  the  Privy 
Coundl  (hear).  The  etibjecta  in  the  British 
colonies,  which,  be  it  remembered,  comprised 
the  whole  Indian  etnpire,  had  on!y  the  Privy 
Council  to  appeal  to,  and  the  judgment  there 
was  final.  Of  what  inmortance  then  was  it^ 
that  the  Privy  Council  snoold  be  so  composed 
OS  to  be  enabled  to  a^yudlcato  with  true 
legal  precision  1  He  had  known  in  times 
gone  by  (for  he  spoke  not  of  the  present), 
ne  greatest  roin  occasioned  by  precipitate-  de- 
cfsidns  of  the  Council.  How  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  ^ntletaen  not  in  the  fiabit  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  unavoidably  destitute 
of  technical  knowledge,  should  be  able  always 
to  decide  correctly  upon  fbe  complicated  qiies- 
tions  that  came  before  the  Privy  Cboacll  ?  This 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  always  arise :  for 
while  Sir  William  Grant  attended  the  Privy 
Council,  they  were  snre  of  the  aid  of  a  lawyer 
of  the  most  perfect  constitution,  but  the  pub- 
Mc  bad  not  alwaya  die  benelltM»f  his  great  know- 
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ledge  and  taientof  for  be  reiMff4wra4,  Aat  M 
the  time  when  Sir  WilUafli  Ginnt  for  vowe  rea- 
son declined  attending  the  Privy  Coancil,  ke 
(Mr.  8.)  had  on  one  occnrion  to' attend  there  i 
and  he  recollected  that  seven  appeals  wore  ai 
that  time  decided  coatiwry  to  the  way  in  wbi ch 
all  the  lawyers  present  thought  they  sfconld 
have  been.  Now,  woaM  it  not  be  wril  to  call 
upon  retired  judges  to  assist  on  these  occsaione, 
by  making  them  members  of  the  ConcU  ?  Tlw 
labour  would  be  nmch  less  than  that  oa  the 
bench,  and  the  duty  ench  as  a  retired  judge 
could  generally  discharge  without  oppfes»ive 
fatij^e.  la  this  view  he  wished  to  be  liberal 
in  the  retirement  allosrances. 

When  the  report  was  brought  ap,  on  Ibe  re- 
solution retpefting  the  salaries  of  lite  Judges 
being  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  BroHgkmm  agreed  witboat  a  staMrle  excep- 
tion in  all  that  bad  just  follon  from  b»  learned 
friend,  whose  great  experience,  varied  oppor- 
tunities, and  pi^ofoond  knowledge  upon  such 
matters,  justly  entitled  him  M  grpat  weight  in 
this  discussion.  It  was,  be  conld  assure  rhe 
boose,  the  universal  opinion  at  the  liar,  that 
ihe  retiring  salaries  of  the  judges  ought  tobenr 
a  nearer  pniportion  to  their  full  emoluments ;  he 
lhi*refore  was  one  of  those  who  tbMight  the  pre- 
posed  scale  was  a  bad  one,  and  partfcnlarly  re- 
specting the  arrangement  fisr  this  chief  justice, 
who  was  to  give  un  so  much  valuable  patronage 
for  so  ina<*equate  a  compensation  as  8001.  addi- 
tional a-year.  There  was  no  compa<ison  be- 
tween the  dutiesof  the  chief  and  puteaeiudges, 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
former  should,  from  the  dignity  of  his  statioo, 
be  enable:!  to  exi-rcise  that  proper  away  which 
the  dee  discharge  of  business  required,  and 
which  coitid  mit  be  practically  ell^ted,  if  the 
four  sitting  j-  dges  were  to  be  nearly  of  co. 
ordinate  influence.  Where  mudiburineas  must 
be  dime,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  lead 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  chief  jndge^ 
Wiiatever  (herefore  diminished  the  emoluments 
r.f  the  chief  justice,  must  pro  loale  dfaninish  that 
sway  hi  kind  and  stotian  with  whseh  .for  the 
good  working  of  the  business  of  the  coart  be 
ought  to  be  clothed.  Besides,  a  cWef  justiee 
had  a  quantity  of  bastoess  pecaUar  ta  him- 
«e.'f,  and  beyond  all  comparlsoa  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  judges  Lord  EHcBbevauirh 
had  gone  to  Guildhall  with  a  psiper'comahiing 
588  cao«eB,  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  aiitoaijih. 
meat  and  admiration  of  the  prafoari.;a.  The 
basiness  was  not  now  so  great  as  it  w  an  thea, 
but  still  it  was  five  thnes  greater  than  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The  pai«ejadgr^  had 
the  whole  adjonrcment  from  tbe  ttth  af  No- 
vember  till  the  S5d  of  Jamary.  The  cWefs,  it 
was  true,  did  not  ga  the  spring  rktmH»f  bat 
then  they  had  their  adst  prim  sitiinge  frma  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  tBI  four  o^eioek,  and  the 
constont  taking  down  of  evident  ssaa  mitcb 
more  laborious  than  merely  haariag  argwmenf* 
at  tbe  bar.  As  a  proof  of  tbe  aaperior  swny 
which  attached  to  the  chief  justice  io  proceed- 
ing with  business,  he  remensbered  that  shortly 
before  Lord  BItenboraugb  retired,  one  or  two 
of  the  pubme  judges  were  in  the  habit  4>f  sittiuj^ 
for  him  by  tnras,  at  aW print;  bnt,  vexed  oao 
morning  at  the  acctnaalating  arrear  of  basnsem« 
his  lordship,  as  if  by  a  sadden  illamination  ^hids 
was  to  Ihioe  oat  before  his  mental  ilgbt  became 
eclipsed  for  eter,  resamed  his  place incovn« 
ititd  twept  away  la  tbe  coarse  of  that  single 
skltti^  17  caasM,  ishich  stood  in  the  way  of 
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the  rmlar  and  ^aick  dbpfttdi  of  bMliMM.    It 
was  dSt  contideratloB  of  the  value  mnd  tlie  great 
additional  labour  of  the  chief  justice,  which  in- 
dttced  him  to  say  that  8001.  a  year  additional 
was  no  remnneratiiin  for  the  proposed  Iransfer 
of  its  patronage,  containing,  among  others,  two 
ol&cca  which  sold  for  80,0001.    His  next  oh* 
Je«tion  to  the  icale  w«s  regarding  the  office 
of  Yice^Chancellor — now  filled  by  Sir  Juhn 
Leacbs  who  was  really  the  omameni  of  the 
equity  courts.     The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of 
course  a  learned  man — a  Tory  learned  man — 
he   must  be  deemed  the  most  learned  of  the 
lawyers«t  but  still  the  value  of  ail  tliese  ac- 
quirements nuftt  be  measured  by  their  public 
utility,  and  that  almost  entirely  consisted  in 
their  application  to  the  dispatch  of  busitiens  ; 
it  was  there  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  shone 
conspicuous,  and  be  at  lea-it  of  the  Chancery 
judges,  o^Mf  inoidfn,  thought  that  the  duty  of  a 
judge  was  to  adjudicate  t  the  Vice-Chancellor 
was  no  political  partisan,  he  did  nothing  else 
but  decide  canws.    He  lat  in  his  court,  not  like 
a  poll tiral  judge,  from  eleven  till  two  o*clock, 
but  from  ten  to  four — ay,  and  he  used  to  come 
down    while    snfiering   excruciating  torments 
from  indisposition,  and  when  Ms  pb^'slciao  said 
that  he  was  fitter  for  bis  bed  than  for  the  bench 
-^ueverlheless,  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  his 
court,    and    dispatching    business       He  was 
ihorefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  judge,  if 
the  person  deserved  that  name  who  was  really  a 
judger  (a  laugh).     He  knew  many  who  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  having  their  causes  hastily 
decided  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  than  never 
have  them  decided  at  all  elsewhere  (hear,  hear). 
And  yet  this  was  the  judco  whose  salary  in  the 
scale  was  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion  to 
that  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  rank.    This 
able  judge,  who  got  through  ten  times  more 
business  than  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  to 
have  only  60001.  a-year,  just  the  salary  of  a 
puisne  judge,  although  he  runked  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  immediately  after  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,    whose 
salary  was  80001.  a-jear.    The'  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  to  have  a  salary   of  (HXNH.  a-year 
with  the  addition  of  a  bouse,  when  no  place  of 
residence  whatever  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  did  all 
tbe    businefls    of'  the    Chancery  Court  (hear, 
bear).    To  what  could  such  an  arrangement  be 
attributed?     Surely  not  to  any  political  pre- 
judlces     (hear,    hear).      The     Chief    Baron, 
who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  was  to  have 
70001.  a-year,  while  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
did  so  much,  vras  to  have  only  60001. ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Pleas,  who  had  not  one  half 
of  the  business  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  per- 
forai,  was  to  have  a  salary  of  80001.  a-year. 
Ho  could  assure  the  house,  that  all  tbe  barris- 
ten  In  l^estmlnster-Hall  were  perfectly  asto- 
Diiiied  when  they  heard  of  these  arrangements. 
The  salarv  of  80001.  a-year  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tUro  of  the  Common   rieus  trod   too  closely 
npoD  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Court  of  King^i 
Bench,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  all  England. 
Au  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges, — and  he 
spoko  it  in  a  place  from  which  his  exprc^ssions 
would  in  a  few  hours  be  conveyed  to  ihe  b<snch, 
—be  thought  the  proposed  scale  too  high,  and 
f!imt  they  would  be  well  and  truly  paid  with 
fiOOOI.  a-year  (hear).    When  he  said  this,  the 
lioaae  must  feel  he  gave  a  disinlerest<  do  pinion  i 
fipr  it  was  not  pleasant  to  speak  In  reduction  of 
ihe  income!  of  those  in  whose  presence  be  must 


spend  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  whero 
It  was  desirable  for  him  professionally  to  hold  a 
good  understanding:  still  he  must  say,  that 
60001.  a-year  was  for  them  quite  an  extravagant 
remuneration,  and  be  believed  there  were  nooo 
more  surprised  at  it  than  the  judges  themselves 
He  Saw  that  the  whole  bar  in  Wektminster^ 
hall  were  in  one  ferment  of  astonishment  at  the 
proposition  on  the  morning  ^fter  it  was  made, 
and  they  naturally  compared  the  emolument 
and  the  duties  with  those  of  other  offices. 
There  was  the  Speaker,  the  first  commoner  in 
England,  who  held  an  office  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  heavy  labour,  attended  with  great 
expense,  admirably  sustained  at  present,  as  all. 
must  know  who  partook  of  the  dignified  and 
splendid  hospitality  of  the  Speaker's  mausioa 
(hear);  and  >et  bis  salary  was  only  6,O0OL 
a-year.  What  comparison  was  there  between 
his  necessary  expenditure, and  that  of  a  puisne 
judge  who  had  only  the  circuit  expense  to 
maintain  ?  Then  there  waji  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  who  had  to 
maintain  the  national  hospitality  on  a  suitable 
scale,  in  the  presence  of  foreigners  of  rank, — 
who  had  his  household  e  ipenditnre  also  swelled 
by  the  maintenance  of  messengers, — whose  bu- 
siness consisted  of  no  sinecure  (hear)  ;  for  li^ 
had  to  1-sten  to  die  ambitions  preiensions  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  fence  off  all  tbeir  meditated 
attacks  upon  public  liberty,  in  tbe  best  way  he 
could  ;  and  no  doubt  it  required  all  his  great 
ingenuity  to  do  so — to  make  excuses  of  all 
kinds  for  them,  both  in  and  out  of  tbe  house — 
to  correspond  back  and  forwards  wiih  these 

S>od  people — to  tell  them  that  to  attempt  ia 
ngland  to  assist  in  some  of  tbeir  projects 
would  be  Just  as  much  its  his  head  was  worth 
(a  laugh,  and  hear) ; — then  to  manage  matters 
in  debate  in  parliament ;  and  yet  all  this  for 
6,0001.  a*year  I  The  puisne  judges  were  only 
plagued  flJY  day  with  the  lawyers,  but  tbe  foreign 
secretary  was  plagued  with  ihem  all  night 
(laughter) — not  so  satiiifactorUy,  Indeed,  for 
either  party,  for  the  lawyers  had  often  a  chance 
of  gaining  a  cause  by  day,  but  they  bad  littlo 
or  none  when  they  grappled  with  (he  right  hon. 
gent,  by  night.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  5,0001. 
a-year  was  quite  enough  for  the  puisne  judges; 
he  would  propose,  then,  at  once,  to  lop  off  5001. 
from  the  resolution  of  5;500L  u^year,  and  he 
bad  no  doubt  in  this  reduction  be  should  have 
the  assistance  of  his  learned  friend  near  him. 

Mr.  Scarlett'—"'  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not*' 
(loud  laughter). 

Mr.  Br&ugham^  well,  then,  he  must  ilo  It 
himself  (hear.)  Let  him  not  be  told  of  the  re- 
fusal of  profemional  gentlemen  to  mount  tho 
bench  fi>r  such  a  salary.  It  was  easy  for  u 
lawyer  to  say,  *  I  would  not  take  it  T  which  re- 
minded him  of  an  observation  of  a  humorous 
friend,  who  had  said  VmX  it  was  one  thing  to  ask 
a  man  to  take  a  dram  when  the  bottle  was  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  another  to  say,  **  Sir,* 
will  you  allow  me  to  send  to  the  cellar  for  a 
glass  to  refresh  yon**  (a  laugh).  It  was  the 
most  idle  pretence  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  professu>n  would  commonly  refose  the  bench 
even  at  the  present  rate  of  remuneration.  Ho 
knew  of  no  suchrefusaL  Judge  Bailor  had 
been  raised  to  the  bench  at  an  early  age,  before 
be  had  time  to  make  a  fortune  at  the  bar.  Ho 
would  now  consider  a  still  more  important  part 
of  the  subject,  not  the  salaries,  but  the  ipda- 
pendenco  of  the  judges.  Blackstone,  m  Ua 
Commentaries,  had  stated,  perbupi  iocaotioua- 
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ly,  tlmt  the  late  king  had  Biade  the  jod^s  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  inference  was. 
Chat  he  was  deserving  of  the  ([gratitude  of  the 
people.  Now  it  was  as  well,  in  sach  a  case,  to 
•peak  the  truth ;  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
were,  that  it  was  William  III.  who  made  the 
jndi^s  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  the  late 
kinj^  did  noihing  but  secure  the  judges  from  re- 
moval from  office  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  more  accurately  stated, 
that  the  great  hero  of  the  Revolution,  King 
William,  had  auspiciouslv  protected  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  that  his 
late  Majesty  had  found  out  the  only  thing  that 
remained  to  render  them  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent— the  securing  of  them  from  a  removal 
from  their  offices  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown . 
Whatever  had  been  the  motive  of  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  late  Miyesty,  whatever 
was  its  prmciple,  or  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  object  for  which  it  was  avowedly  designed, 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect delusion  upon  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
Crown  pursued  the  practice  of  translating  the 
judges  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  seats  upon 
ilie  oench.  Looking  up  for  promotion  on  the 
bench,  as  in  the  church,  naturally  tended  to 
make  men  look  rather  to  their  maker,  than  to 
the  public  good.  He  spoke  of  the  office  of 
conmion  law  judge,  and  not  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  which,  being  partly  judicial,  and 
partly  political,  must  of  course  more  expose 
the  possessor  to  influence  ;  and  he  could  not,  as 
an  honest  man,  say  that  be  had  not  sometimes 
seen  a  certain  effect  on  some  judges  from  par- 
ticular bias — ^he  admitted  it  to  be  rare,  and  ac- 
Goantable  for  from  peculiar  circumstances — 
but  generally  the  bench  was  admirably  filled ; 
itill  the  Crown  ought,  for  its  own  sake,  to  re- 
move the  sort  of  tendency  to  which  he  alluded, 
or  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  If  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  judges  in 
the  public  esteem,  they  ought  to  put  them  above 
suspicion.  He  foresaw  the  difficulty  which 
would  be  opposed  to  his  propoMition,  and  the 
choice  which  would  be  left  to  him  between  the 
positive  prohibition  to  translate  a  person  of 
■igh  merit  in  default  of  finding  any  candidate 
BO  competent,  which  mirht  occur  once  in  half  a 
century,  and  the  other  danger  which  he  dread- 
ed of  constant  translation.  Between  those  two 
evil«  he  would  elect  the  first  He  would  have 
less  dread  of  the  translation  of  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls — he  would  have  no  predispositions  as  to 
questions  of  political  libel — he  would  have  no 
peculiar  feelings  acquired  from  judicial  habits 
In  adminbtering  the  law  of  high  treason — nor 
In  any  of  the  great  questions  which  aflVcted 
the  interests  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue,,  or  the 
tithes.  His  wish  was,  however,  to  emancipate 
the  judges  altogether  from  any  bias  on  tneir 
judgment,  and  from  any  suspicion  of  bias  in 
the  public  mind.  In  the  last  reign  he  knew  but 
one  instance  of  the  translation  of  a  judge, 
namely.  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  and  he  did  not 
recollect  any  other  up  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
gency. But  of  late  years  the  practice  had  in- 
creased, so  that  in  IS  years  there  had  been  no 
less  than  »ix  acts  of  judicial  translation.  The 
first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  a 
man  of  very  decided  political  character  ;  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  calculation,  liable  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  influence  to  which 
bis  observations  referred,  though,  as  he  very 
wilUngly  admitted,  In  practice  a  very  pure, 
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impartial,  and  callghteoed  judj^e.      H«    warn 
attorney-general   iu  very   troublesome    times  $ 
then  was  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the  duaunm 
Pleas,  and  afier  that  Chief  Baron  of  ibe  Kx- 
chequer;   then  Chief  Justice  of  the  ComnuHi 
Pleas;  and  he  might  have  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  but  his  infirmittt-s  ^rew 
upou  him  so  fast,  that  he  died  in  a  >eax  or  so 
after  his  last  promotion.  The  next  case  was  tliat 
of  Baron  Thompson,  a  truly   venerable  Jud^ 
(hear,  hear,  tfrooi  the  ffiiniAtrrial  side) — no  mnn 
more  readily  admitted  his  high  qualities  ao4 
judicial  excellence,  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer^ 
and  his  aftiiable  disposition.    He  was  first   m 
Master  in  Chancery,  then  a  Puisne  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  then  Chief  Baron.     And  here 
be  conld  not  but  observe  how  groundless  wrce 
the  fears  of  not  being  able  to  get  able  men  is 
accept  these  offices.     A  Master  in  Chancery 
had  one  of  the  easiest  and  must  lucrative  siloa- 
tions  under  the  Crown ;  and  yet  Chief  Horoo 
Thompson  gave  up  all  tl  e  delights  and  adviio- 
tages  of  it  to  go  into  the  Exchequer,  one  of  tXm, 
^dullest  courts  in  the  universe  (laughter),  to  at 
tend  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to  drudge  opuo    the 
circuit.    At  that  time,  too,  the  salaries  were 
much  less  than  at   present.     The  next   case 
was  that  of  Baron  Richards^  first  Sulicttor-Ge- 
ncral,  then  Puisne  Baron,  then  Chief.     Lord 
Chief    Justice   Abbot    was  at  first  a  Puisne 
Judge.    He  admitted  that  no  man  more  able, 
more  perfectly  competent  in  all  respects,  coald 
have  been  chosen.    Chief  Justice  Dallas  ws't 
the  sixth  case,  and  Chief  Justice  Best  the  be- 
vrnlh,  and  all  in  13  years.    It  was  vain  to  talk 
of  any  other  rule  :  what  bad  once  been  ao  ano- 
maly, and  a  shameful  anomaly,  had  now  berome 
a  conmion  practice,  and  that  under  an  adminis- 
tration that  had  claims  to  moral  principle  and 
a  regard  to  decorum  (hear).  This  was  indeed  rs* 
ducing  the  Bench  of  Judges  to  the  le^el  <*f  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  and  a  translation  on  one  bench 
might  soon,  politically  speakinr,  be  as  sell  un- 
derstood, as  a  translation  ever  nad  been  uader- 
stood  upon  the  other.    It  was  placing  the  daty 
and  the  interests  of  the   iudges  iu  perpetoal 
conflict,  a  situation  in  which  human  integnly 
had  scarcely  ever  yet  been  found  capable  of 
resisting   corruption.     If  judges  were  fossd 
pure  under  such  circumstances,  the  public  woald 
not  believe  them  pure,  and  it  was  fne  essenCialv 
the  paran^ount  duty  of  every  Government,  net 
only  to  keep  the  ermine  unsullied,  but  aosas- 
pected.     Reverting  to  the  difficulty  wbicb  be 
had  before  jncntioncd,  be  preferred  sfauttiBg 
out  the  promotion  of  the  must  deserving  J  sdge 
once  in  50  years,  and  amidst  a  dearth  of  the  re- 
quisite talent,  to  leaving  the  subject  to  opes  la 
jealous  animadversion.     He  meant  no  offence 
to  any  one  roan — he  spoke  theoretically,     tie 
went  by  hh  knowledco  of  human  nature.     Be 
proposed  to  insert  in  tne  resolution — ^**  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  secure  the  Independence  of 
the  judges  by  providing  them  adequate  saXa* 
ries  $  and  whereas  it  is  unwise  and  inexpedient 
to  promote  Puisne  Judges  to  be  Chief  Justices* 
or  Puisne  Barons  to  he  Chief  Barons.** 

The  AUome^'Omcrul  thought  it  woHld  be 
very  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  adopt  lbs 
resolution  as  It  was  moved  by  bis  learned 
friend.  Neither  the  hbtory  of  present  or  of 
past  times  proved  it  to  be  at  all  necessary.  A 
resolution  of  the  house  In  the  last  reign  bad 
been  inserted  as  (he  preamble  of  an  act  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  judges  and  the 
due  administration  of  justice  ;  but  that  Ibmnd 
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i»  cAfli  to  JMti^r  ihe  retolntioa  now  propoM4, 
vhtdi  if  goo4  in  piiociple,  ooglit  to  be  qoostU 
toted  into  the  rule  by  legiilative  proyijiion.  If 
It  weie  wiie  to  forbid  the  promotioa  of  Puisne 
Judfes,  let  thot  be  prohibited  by  sUtnte.  B«t 
if  the  matter  »em  to  be  htd-  to  indiTidunl  dis* 
ctetion,  the  Crown  most  be  k^  to  ozerciiie 
that  diicretion.  Any  particular  aboto  in  the 
exerciio  of  it  might  fbrm  a  ground  for  leg ida* 
tive  interference  f  but  no  iottaoce  of  such  abase 
had  been  pointed  out.  It  was  siiid  that  theBO 
trnnelatiom  were  more  numerout  than  in  for* 
OMr  timet.  What  did  that  amount  to,  if  in 
every  case  a  Jmtiication  werefooi\d  in  the  cir^ 
cnnntances  ?  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
Chief  J  notice  Dallas,  the  place  was  ofiored  to 
the  then  Attomey-Geoeralf  who  refused  it 
Coold  it  have  been  olfered  to  a  mote  fit  and 

C roper  person  ?  Could  the  sttnatioo  ha?e  been 
Btter  6Ued  either  far  Uw  Conrt  or  the  public 
than  by  Chief  Justice  Daltes?  His  knmed 
friend  had  quite  Ibrgnften  the  practioe  of 
past  times.  Lord  Coke  was  moved  Irom  the 
Common  Pleas  to  the  Chief  Jnsticeiship. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  a  Puisne  Jod|o 
before  he  was  made  Chief  Jnstice,  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  Chief  Jnstiee  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  then  was  made  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lerd  Camden  was  Chief  Jnvdceof  the  Com% 
mon  Pleas  before  he  was  Lord  Chancellor. 
Yet  the  leemed  centleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  believe,  Umt  since  1810  a  new  prin* 
eiple  had  been  adopted.  Accident  had  mnl* 
tiplied  the  cases,  but  there  was  no  pew 
principie.  Lord  Kenyon  was  C)iief  Justice  of 
Chester  and  Blaster  of  the  Rolls  bvfore  ho  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  die  King's  Bench.  What 
did  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  lino  could  only 
bo  drawn  by  discretion,  and  tlmt  that  discretion 
must  be  left  vrith  the  Crown  ?  It  was  against  4he 
|>ractice  of  the  coostitotion  and  inejcpoifient,  to 
embrace  n  propositiao  of  this  natnrs  in  a  rcso* 
lotioay  which,  tf  good  at  all,  ought  to  be  carried 
into  oireet  by  an  net. 

Mr.  Scnrletf' could  not  reconcile  the  inconiia* 
tency  of  his  learned  IHend  (the  Attorney  Go* 
neral)  in  snying,  that  tliere  ou^t  to  be  no  re- 
solution, with  the  condutt  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Eicbequer  In  proposing  a  resolution.  If  it 
were  Inexpedient,  why  was  any  resointioa  pro* 
posed  ?  He  coold  perfectly  ninlerstand  the 
design  of  his  learned  friend  near  him,  who 
wbhed  to  pronounce  tiie  sentiment  of  the  bouse 
(which  he  must  take  leave  to  say  was  that  of 
public  opinion  generally),  in  a  wav  which 
would  hand  it  down  to  posterity  for  the  gald- 
ance  of  their  conduct.  But  he  invited  his 
learned  A  lend  (the  Attorney  General)  to 
consider  the  eflbct  Of  what  he  had  uttered. 
He  allowed  no  qualifieatioo  whatever  s  he 
declared  everv  resolution  of  the  kind  to  be 
Unwise  and  inexpedient.  Again,  let  him 
imly  remark  fbe  inconvenience  of  enWench- 
log  himself  behind  individual  cases.  How  was 
it  possible  for  his  opponents  to  argue  with  hbn 
while  he  remained  in  such  perfect  safety  ? 
They  took  general  and  abstract  grounds,  to 
which  the  learned  gent,  wltboot  aav  reason- 
ittg  upon  them  at  all,  opposed  Individual  cir* 
cumstances.  Of  course  there  coold  he  no  ar- 
gument on  dioBe  terms.  Suppose  he  were  to 
take  up  the  stotements  of  the  learned  gent 
and  put  a  particular  case.  In  the  time  in 
which  Mr.  Garrow  was  Attorney-General  there 
were  no  len  than  three  vacancies — two  as  Chtef 
iBaran^  and  one  as  Chief  Justice  of  the- Com- 
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mon  Pleas.  Were  either  of  4heto  oficetten- 
dei<ed  to  Mr.  Garrow  i  Was  he  not  a  man  of 
eloquence  equal  to  ^ny  man— of  consummate 
talent  in  his  profession-^of  high  legal  attaia<* 
monts  }  What  objection  could  there  have  been 
to  his  appointment  I  Would  it  be  pretended 
that  he  was  like  some  other  gseat  men  who  bnd 
preferred  case  and  retirement  ?  Alas !  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  situation  of  puisne 
judge.  It  was  impowiblo  to  offsr  an  otyeotion 
to  his  appointment)  andyetthcee  chief  justice^ 
phips  wero  vacant,  and  not  one  was  oOered  to 
him*  It  co«ld  not  be  presumed  that  the  Cban-» 
cellor  wished  to  insult  a  man  of  Baron  Goitow> 
character,  jit  waa  much  lem  to  be  supposed 
that  he  wonld  before  that  have  advised  his  pro- 
motion to  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  if  ho 
had  not  been  convinced  that  he  was  equai  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  law.  Such  was  tho 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  signing  upon 
individual  cases»  As  to  the  cases  of  fotmer 
times,  ho  had  always  understood  that  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  token  the  Chancellorship  very 
nnwillingly.  The  office  was  not  nt  tliit  period 
lo  vofydethwhlei  for  Uwasoolyreeendytliait 
it  conld  bo  beld  foraay  lofigtb  of  l|sim.  fi««c 
hl9  loamed  friend  (ibo  AttoiMey  General)  m»- 
peared  to  foigot  that  the  Lord  ObmeeUor  held 
the  Sealsas  a  Minister»sopportod  by  andfessaim. 
lag  to  office  with  his  colleagiies,  and  that  oa 
former  occasions  there  weroooMoh  calculallofis 
as  those  of  remaining  a  quarter  or  peihaps  half 
a  centnry  in  office.  Therafora  it  was  tlmt 
Lord  Hardwicke  declined  teking  office.  The 
appototment  of  Lord  Chancellor  had.  Mood, 
been  considered  for  some  time  as  a  procartous 
Mte,  so  mnch  oo,  that  the  late  Lord  Ellenbis. 
•onghra^ttsed  it  It  was  alao  a:isell  authenticated 
fact  in  oftr  history,  that  Lord  Mansfield  refosed 
the  Senhk  Lord  Camden  aeoepted  them,  bo* 
nt  Ihe  persnaston  and  entreaty  of  his  ff  lends  <  |t 
was  well  known  that  he  imver  terveil  any  pni^ 

pose,  oralliod  himself  to  any  nnr^,  to  order  In 
obcato  tfaat  office.  Again,  8|r  Jomos  Mann- 
loldwasdlsineUnedtotokotheSoalsibo  feM 
that  the  fixed  salary  of  a  judge  was  more  cei^ 
tato,  as  indeed  it  wonld  be  tofotwre,  «nle« 
some  Joint  Sto^k  Company  conld  bo  coiiblisb- 
ed  which  would  secura  to  an  indlvMnal  the 
possession  of  the  Lord  Ohantellorsbip  'for 
live  and  twenty  yeai:p  (hear).  Itwna  nrgoil 
that  the  appointment  of  Puisne  Jndgea  was  In 
the*  King,  but  it  wns  well  known  that  the  Lord 
Chancenor  had,  for  years,  exercised  the 
right  of  neminating  to  those  appolntmentt. 
And  yet  it  mast  be  confessed,  that  the  appotot- 
ment by  the  Lord  Chancellor-  who  was  Umpelf 
a  member  of  the  Adndnistratlon,  and  at  the 
head  of  itflbirs,  was  most  likely  to  bring  tbo 
office  of  the  Judge  lodisropote  nnd  disgrace  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  case  of  my  Loud 
Coke  had  been  alluded  to,  but  it  shooldbo  H* 
collected  that  that  learned  judge,  aftet*  hating 
rat  upon  the  bench  had  been  removed,  and  sub- 
sequently practised  as  a  barrister  (  that  bo  «f. 
terwards  became  a  member  of  that  hone,  In 
which  capacity,  he  believed,  he  randetod  the 
greatest  services  to  Ms  country.    He  (BIr.  8.), 

I'eub* 


and  those  who  thought  with  him  upon  this 
ject,  did  not  object  to  the  King's  exertlstog 
the  discretionary  power  of  appotathug  Pnlstfe 
Judges  to  Chief  Justiceships  upon  great  Oml 
necessary  occasions.  They  wined  only  to  <M. 
tabllsh  a  rule  to  the  contrary,  which  rule  -Was 
only  deviated  fttmi  upon  foil  and  ample  gvonnds 
for  such  devtotloo  being  made  apporont. 
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ly,  tlmt  the  late  king  had  made  the  judges  indc- 
peadfiDt  nf  the  Grown  ;  and  the  inference  was. 
Chat  he  was  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Now  it  was  as  well,  in  such  a  case,  io 
•peak  the  truth ;  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
were,  that  it  was  William  III.  who  made  the 
Jadges  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  the  late 
king  did  nothmg  but  secure  the  j  adges  from  re- 
moval from  office  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  more  accurately  stated, 
that  the  great  hero  of  the  Revolution,  King 
William,  had  auspiciously  protected  the  liber- 
lies  of  the  country  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  that  his 
Ute  Majesty  had  fonnd  out  the  only  thing  that 
remained  to  render  them  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent— the  securing  of  them  from  a  removal 
from  their  offices  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Whatever  had  been  the  motive  of  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  late  Miyesty,  whatever 
was  its  principle,  or  its  tendency  to  promote 
•the  object  for  which  it  was  avowedly  designed, 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect delusion  upon  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
Crown  pursued  the  practice  of  translating  the 
judges  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  seats  upon 
the  oench.  Looking  op  for  promotion  on  the 
bench,  as  in  the  church,  naturally  tended  to 
make  men  look  rather  to  tbeir  maker,  than  io 

the  public  good.  He  spoke  of  the  office  of  i  Chief  Justice  Abbot 
conmion  law  judge,  and  not  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  which,  being  partly  judicial,  and 
partly  political,  must  of  course  more  expose 
the  possessor  to  influence  ;  and  he  could  not,  as 
an  honest  man,  say  that  be  had  not  sometimes 
seen  a  certain  effect  on  some  judges  from  par- 
ticular bias — he  admitted  it  to  be  rare,  and  ac- 
Goantable  for  from  peculiar  circumstances — 
but  generally  the  bench  was  admirably  filled ; 
still  the  Crown  ought,  for  its  own  sake,  to  re- 
move the  sort  of  tendency  to  which  he  alluded, 
or  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  If  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  judges  in 
the  public  esteem,  they  ought  to  put  them  above 
suspicion.  He  foresaw  the  difficulty  which 
would  be  opposed  to  his  proposition,  and  the 
choice  which  would  be  left  to  him  between  the 
positive  prohibition  to  translate  a  person  of 
high  merit  in  default  of  finding  any  candidate 
so  competent,  which  mirht  occur  once  in  half  a 
century,  and  the  other  danger  which  he  dread- 
ed of  constant  translation.  Between  those  two 
evils  he  would  elect  the  first  He  would  have 
less  dread  of  the  translation  of  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls — he  would  have  no  predispositions  as  to 
questions  of  political  libel— he  would  have  no 
peculiar  feelings  acquired  from  judicial  babiu 
in  adminbtering  the  law  of  high  treason — nor 
in  any  of  the  great  questions  which  affected 
the  inierestH  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue,,  or  the 
tithes.  His  wish  was,  however,  to  emancipate 
the  judges  altogether  from  any  bias  on  their 
judgment,  and  from  any  suspicion  of  bias  in 
the  public  mind.  In  the  last  reign  he  knew  but 
one  instance  of  the  translation  of  a  judge, 
namely.  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  and  he  did  not 
recollect  any  other  up  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
gency.  But. of  late  years  the  practice  had  in- 
creased, so  that  in  IS  years  there  had  been  no 
less  than  nix  acts  of  judicial  translation.  The 
first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  a 
man  of  very  decided  political  character  5  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  calculation,  liable  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  influence  to  which 
Ms  observations  referred,  though,  as  he  very 
wiUingly  admitted,  in  practice  a  very  pure. 


impartial,  and  enlightened  judi^e.  H0  was 
attorney-general  in  very  troublesome  times; 
then  was  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Commoo 
Pleas,  and  afier  that  Chief  Baron  of  the  Kx- 
chequer;  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas;  and  he  might  have  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King*s  Bench,  but  his  infirmitiL'i  grew 
upon  him  so  fast,  that  he  died  in  a  3  ear  or  «o 
after  his  last  promotion.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  Baron  Thompson,  a  truly  venerable  judge 
(hear,  hear,  Irom  ihe  miuibterial  side) — no  man 
more  readily  admitted  his  high  qualities  and 
judicial  excellence,  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  his  aftiiable  disposition.  He  was  first  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  then  a  Puime  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  then  Chief  Baron.  And  here 
he  conld  not  but  observe  how  groundless  were 
the  fears  of  not  being  able  to  get  able  men  to 
accept  these  offices.  A  Master  in  Chancery 
had  one  of  the  easiest  and  must  lucrative  situa- 
tions under  the  Crown ;  and  yet  Chief  Baron 
Thompson  gave  up  all  t)  e  delights  and  advAU- 
tages  of  it  to  go  into  the  Exchequer,  one  of  t);e. 
^dullest  courts  in  the  universe  (laughter),  to  ai 
tend  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to  drudge  upon  the 
circuit.  At  that  time,  too,  the  salaries  weie 
much  less  than  at  present.  The  next  case 
was  that  of  Baron  Richards,  first  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, then  Puisne  Baron,  then  Chief,     Lord 

was  at  first  a  Puisne 
Judge.    He  admitted  that  no  man  more  able, 
more  perfectly  competent  in  all  respects,  could 
have  been  chosen.     Chief  Justice  Ocillas  uai 
the  sixth  case,  and  Chief  Justice  Best  the  se- 
venth, and  all  in  13  yeariu    It  was  vain  to  talk 
of  any  other  rule  :  what  had  once  been  an  ano- 
maly, and  a  shameful  anomaly,  had  now  bcruiDe 
a  coDunon  practice,  and  that  under  an  adminis- 
tration that  had  claims  to  moral  priociple  and 
a  regard  to  decorum  (hear).  This  was  indeed  re- 
ducing the  Bench  of  Judges  to  the  level  uf  ihe 
Bench  of  Bishops,  and  a  translation  on  one  beach 
might  soon,  politically  speaking,  be  as  well  un- 
derstood, as  a  translation  ever  had  been  under- 
stood upon  the  other.    It  was  placing  the  duty 
and  the  interests  of  the  judges  in  perpetual 
conflict,  a  situation  in  which  human  integritjr 
had  scarcely  ever  yet  been  found  capable  of 
resisting   corruption.     If  judges  were  found 
pure  under  such  circumstances,  the  public  would 
not  believe  them  pure,  and  it  was  the  essential, 
the  paramount  duty  of  every  Government,  not 
only  to  keep  the  ermine  unsullied,  but  unsus- 
pected.    Reverting  to  the  difficulty  which  he 
had  before  >mentioncd,  he  preferred  shutting 
out  the  promotion  of  the  most  deserving  judge 
once  in  50  years,  and  amidst  a  dearth  of  the  re- 
quisite talent,  to  leaving  the  subject  so  open  to 
jealous  animadversion.    He  meant  no  offence 
to  any  one  man — he  spoke  theoretically.     XTe 
went  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.     He 
proposed  to  insert  in  tke  resolution — **"  Whereas 
it  Is  expedient  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  judges  by  providing  them  adequate  sala- 
ries ;  and  whereas  it  is  unwise  and  Inexpedient 
to  promote  Puisne  Judges  to  be  Chief  Justices, 
or  Puisne  Barons  to  he  Chief  Barons.'* 

The  AUorne^'Generul  thought  it  would  be 
very  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  adopt  the 
resolution  as  it  was  moved  by  bis  learned 
friend.  Neither  the  history  of  present  or  of 
past  times  proved  it  to  be  at  all  necessary.  A 
resolution  of  the  house  in  the  last  rei^h  had 
been  inserted  as  the  preamble  of  an  act  fur  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  judges  arid  the 
due  administration  of  justica  ;  but  that  formed 


a*  CAM  to  JMtHj^  4be  fetolitioi  now  propoM4, 
vkidi  if  good  in  piiociple,  onflit  to  be  coosti- 
tiiCed  into  the  rule  by  leglUetive  proyisioQ.  If 
It  were  wlie  to  forbid  ijH  promotion  of  Puiue 
Judfes,  let  that  be  prohibited  by  slatnte.  But 
If  the  matter  »em  to  be  left-  to  indiTidnnl  die* 
«felMn*  llm  Crown  mnit  be  left  to  exercbie 
tknt  diflcrotion.  Any  pnrticulnr  abate  in  the 
ezercinc  of  it  might  form  a  f  ronnd  for  leg ida* 
tive  intorferonce  f  bnt  no  instance  of  snch  abnie 
hnd  been  polntod  out.  It  wai  siiid  that  them 
tnnrinttonn  wero  more  numerout  than  in  for* 
What  did  that  amonnt  to,  if  in 
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•▼cry  caie  a  Jmtiication  wcrefoni^d  in  the  cirp. 
cnmetances  }  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Juitke  Dallas,  the  place  was  ofiered  to 
tlie  then  Attomey-Oenernl,  who  refnaed  it 
Could  it  have  been  offered  to  a  mora  0t  and 
proper  person  I  Could  tlie  sitnntion  havn  been 
better  filled  either  for  Uw  Conrt  or  the  public 
than  hy  Chief  Jnstice  Dallas?  His  learned 
friend  had  ^iniie  for^etton  the  pmctiee  of 
past  times.  Lord  Coke  was  moved  from  the 
Common  Pleas  to  the  Chief  J«sticeship» 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  a  Puisne  Jnd|e 
before  he  was  made  Chief  Justice.  Lord 
llardwicke  was  Chief  Jastiee  of  tim  King's 
Bench,  and  then  wns  made  Lord  Chancellor. 
Levd  Camden  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cnm* 
moo  Pleas  before  be  was  Lord  Chancellor* 
Yet  the  leemed  gentleman  would  lead  the 
bouse  to  believe,  that  since  1810  a  new  prin* 
cipto  had  been  adopted.  Accident  had  mnl« 
tiplied  the  cases,  but  there  was  no  new 
principle.  Lord  Kenyon  was  C|iief  Justice  of 
Chester  and  Blaster  of  the  Rolls  before  he  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  foe  King's  Bench.  What 
did  all  this  prove,  bnt  that  i|m  line  could  only 
be  drawn  by  discretion,  and  that  that  discrotiim 
must  be  left  with  the  Crown  }  It  was  against  4he 
practlee  of  the  «onstitotion  and  inexpeifient,  to 
embrace  a  proposition  of  this  natnro  in  a  rcso* 
lutiooy  which,  tf  good  at  all,  ought  to  be  carried 
into  offeet  by  an  act. 

Mr.  ftnrlelf  eouM  not  reconcile  the  inconiia* 
tency  of  his  leaned  IHeud  (the  Attorney  Go* 
nerai)  in  saying,  thnt  there  ou^t  to  be  no  re- 
solution, with  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  proposing  a  resolution.  If  it 
were  inexpedient,  why  was  any  rasointion  pro- 
posed?  He  could  perfectly  undentand  the 
design  of  Ms  learned  friend  near  him,  who 
wished  to  pronounce  the  sentiment  of  the  bouse 
(which  bo  must  take  leave  to  say  was  that  of 
public  opinion  generally),  in  a  way  which 
would  band  it  down  to  po^rity  for  the  gald- 
nace  of  their  conduct.  But  he  invited  his 
learned  A  lend  (the  Attorney  General)  to 
consider  the  eflbct  df  what  be  had  uttered. 
He  allowed  no  qualification  whatever:  he 
declared  everv  resolution  of  the  kind  to  be 
unwise  and  inexpedient.  Again,  let  him 
only  renmrk  the  inconvenience  of  entrsnch- 
tog  himself  behind  individual  cases.  How  was 
It  possible  for  bis  opponents  to  argue  with  hbn 
while  he  remained  in  sucb  perfect  safety  ? 
They  took  general  and  abstract  grounds,  to 
which  the  learned  gent,  witbont  any  reason- 
lag  upon  them  at  all,  opposed  individual  cir- 
comstonces.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  ar- 
ipnoentdn  those  terms.  Suppose  be  were  to 
take  up  the  statements  of  the  learned  gent, 
and  put  a  particular  case.  In  the  time  in 
wbicn  Mr.  Garrow  was  Attoraey-Generel  there 
were  no  less  than  three  vacancies — two  as  Chief 
Bares,  and  one  as  Chief  Justice  of  the- Com- 


mon Pleas.  Were  either  of  4hetn  oflkes  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Garrow  ?  Was  he  not  a  man  of 
eloquence  equal  to  nny  man— of  consammato 
talent  in  his  profession— H>f  high  legal  attsia- 
mauls  }  What  objection  could  there  have  been 
to  his  appointoient }  Would  it  be  pretended 
that  he  was  like  some  other  great  men  who  hnd 
preferred  ease  and  retirement  ?  Alas !  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  situation  of  puisne 
judge.  It  was  impowibla  to  offer  an  o^feotion 
to  hit  appointment,  and  yet  three  chief  justice^ 
fhips  were  vacant,  and  not  one  was  ottered  to 
hnn»  It  could  not  be  presumed  tha(  the  Chan-* 
cellor  wished  to  insult  a  man  of  Baron  Gairow> 
character,  jit  was  much  lem  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  before  that  have  advised  his  pro* 
motion  to  the  office  of  Attorney-GeneFnlt  if  bf 
had  not  been  convinced  that  he  was  equai  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  law.  Such  was  tho 
difficulty  and  Inconvenience  of  ufg uing  upon 
individual  cases»  As  to  the  cases  of  fonner 
times,  he  had  always  understood  that  Lord 
Hardwlcke  had  taken  the  Chanoellgrsbip  very 
unwiUingly.  The  office  was  not  at  ihnt  period 
•o  very  detkabie  t  for  it  was  only  reseotly  that 
it  could  be  held  for  nay  loQgth  of  tUne.  fi««c 
his  ieamed  friend  (lbs  Attoosoy  General)  ap»- 
peared  to  fM^ot  that  the  Lord  Cbmeeifor  held 
the  Sealsai  a  Minister»sopportod  by  andressain^ 
iag  to  office  with  his  coltoagnes,  and  that  on 
forsser  occasions  there  weronosoeih  calculalions 
as  those  of  remnining  a  qnartor  or  peiliaps  half 
a  centary  in  ofike.  Therefore  it  was  thnt 
Lord  Hardwicke  declined  toktog  office.  The 
appototment  of  Lord  Chancellor  had,  indood, 
been  considered  for  sosse  Umo  ns  a  precariouB 
so  much  eo,  that  the  late  Lord  £llenb0> 
ghrefnsed  it  It  was  also  a  well  authsnUcated 
foot  m  dftr  history,  that  Lord  Mnnsflcld  refosod 
the  Seals.  Lord  Camden  aeoepted  them,  bn* 
at  Ihe  persnnslon  nod  entront^  of  his  friends  <  |t 
was  well  known  that  be  aever  sennet  any  pni^ 
pose,  or  ailiod  himself  to  any  pnfU,  to  order  In 
obtato  tfaat  office.  Again,  tt|r  James  MsM- 
Jeld  was  distoclined  to  tnko  the  Seals  i  be  feM 
that  the  fiied  salary  of  a  judge  was  move  coi^ 
tato,  as  indeed  it  would  be  to  fbtare,  nnlem 
some  Joint  Stoftk  Compnny  could  be  csisblisb- 
ed  which  would  secure  te  an  indivMnal  the 
possession  of  the  Lord  Ohanocllonbip  for 
five  and  twenty  yeai:s  (hoar).  It  wan  urgott 
that  the  appointment  of  Puisne  Judges  was  In 
the*  King,  but  it  wns  well  known  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had,  for  years,  exercised  the 
right  of  nominating  to  thooe  appototments. 
And  yet  it  mast  bo  confessed,  that  the  anpotot- 
ment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor-  who  washhupslf 
a  member  of  toe  Admtaistratlon^  and  at  the 
bead  of  iMkirs,  was  most  likely  to  bHog  tbo 
office  of  the  Judge  to  disreputo  nnd  disgfaee  fa 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  case  of  my  Loud 
Coke  had  been  alluded  to,  but  it  sbooldbo  to- 
collected  that  that  learned  judge,  after  baling 
sat  upon  toe  bench  had  been  ressoved,  and  sub- 
sequently praotised  as  a  barrister  (  that  lio  af- 
terwards became  a  member  of  that  hone,  fa 
which  capacity,  be  believed,  be  rendeftd  toe 
greatest  services  to  Ms  country.  He  (Mr.  S.), 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, did  not  object  to  the  King's  exerclstog 
the  discretionary  power  of  appolnttog  Pnlsniie 
Judges  to  Chief  Justiceships  upon  greet  lad 
necessary  occasions.  They  wished  only  to  es- 
tablish a  rule  to  the  contrary,  which  rule  -#as 
only  deviated  finom  upon  foil  and  ami 
for  such  deviation  being  made  apparent. 
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Mr.  Cmming  conceding  all  that  luid  bwn 
nrgtd  by  the  learned  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Scarlett),  felt  bound  to  come  to  the  con- 
•clasion,  that  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
learned  ttiember  (Mr.  Brongham)  on|:ht  net 
to  be  adopted.  Thev  would  find  that  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution  would  lead  to  a 
discussion  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
every  judicial  appointment  which  the  Crown 
night  malL«.  If  such  appointments  oufpht  not 
to  be  vested  in  the  Grown,  let  a  specific  act  o^ 
"parliament  be  Introduced  to  that  effect*  But 
if  the  Crown  was  to  eiercise  a  discretion  in  the 
appointments,  let  that  discretion  be  free  and 
unfettered,  subject  however  to  the  opinion  of 
that  house  in  the  event  of  any  abuse.  Either 
course  would  be  open  and  straight  forward ; 
but  the  proposed  resolution  would  have  the  ef« 
"feet  of  attacking,  by  a  side  wind,  every  ap- 
pointment of  the  Crown,  white  It  made  parlia- 
ment share  with  the  iUng»  or  bis  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, the  dtttv  and  responsibility  of  each  ap- 
pointment. He  was  most  anxious  that  the 
judges  should  be  free  and  Independent,  but  he 
was  also  anzions  that  they  should  be  so  placed 
«s  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  fiivonr  of  the 
-people.  He  could  Illustrate  his  argument  by 
•wrhat  took  place  upon  the  Regency  bilL  It 
4llen  became  a  euestion  as  to  the  latitude  to  be 
idlowed  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  creating  peers, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  some  that  be  should 
vnly  have  the  power  of  extending  the  peerage 
to  men  t>f  extraordinary  military  merit.  Now 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  house,  who  did 
4iot  perceive  at  once  the  folly  of  such  a  rcttric* 
•tioo.  It  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong 
to  give  this  power  to  the  Prince  Regent,,  bnt 
it  was  felt  by.  all  that  the  proposed  measure 
4vottId  devolve  upon  the  House  o^  Commons 
the  doty  of  discuming  the  propriely  or  impro- 
priety of  each  elevation  to  the  peerage  ;  so  it 
would  be  in  tile  present  case.  Either  let  the 
Crown  be  restricted  by  .law  from  appointiog  to 
•the  higher  law  preferments,,  or  else  let  it  have 
Ihe  exercise  of  free  and.  unfettered  discretion, 
-embject,  of  course,  to  that  inquiry  on  the  part 
.of  the  houae  which. any  violation  of  tlie  rights 
•«ud  interests  of  the  commnnity  would  render 
•necessary.     .  . 

.   .Lard iuk^rpe  thought. the  resolution  might* 
he  adopted  with  a  view  to  a  bill  bereafler  i  of 
.sriiich  it  might  form  the  preamble. 
.     Mr.  Pesf.  was   ready   to  admit,   that  if  it 
were,  the   intention  to    fbllow    up    the  reso- 
.lutioB   by   an  enactment,  the  obserYation  of 
the  noble  lord  would  apply.     It  had  been 
^objected    that    there    was    an    inconsistency 
4»etween  the  Chancellor  pf   the    Exchequer, 
-'Who  had  said  **  If  you  enable  me   to  make 
.this  lil»eral  increase    in    the  salaries  of  the 
Judges,  there  is  a  probability  that  in  the  bill  to 
■  be  brought  in,  a  clause  will  be  introduced  to 
•regulate  the  future  appoiatmeol  of  Chief  Jus- 
.  tices, .  apd  perhaps  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
nominating    them    from    among   the    Puisne 
sJTiidges,"    and    the    learned    gent,    (the    At- 
torney-General)  who  had  opposed  this  rero- 
Jutipn  (hear)..    He  denied  the  inconsistency. 
.Tile  common  object  of  his  rt  bon.  and  of  us 
learned  friend  was,  that  instead  of  judges  being 
appointed  in  futqre  (as  had  been  the  case  ge- 
nerally during  the  last  25  years)  not  until  they 
.were^  upwards  of  50,  or  perhaps  60  years  old, 
this  liberal  increase  might  induce  sble^usd  me- 
xltorious  men  to  come  forward  for  these  most 
iMpor^luit  offices  while  tbey  were  yet  in  the 


prime  of  life-Htt  tnm  40  er  45  lo  80mi 
wards.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  Ids  it,  boio. 
friend  iu  thinking  that  there  was  no  middle 
course  between  leaving  the  prerogative-  of 
these  appointments  unfettered  la  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  or  this  bouse *«  addresslng.the  Crowo, 
requesting  it  to  withhold  altogether  the  exer- 
cise of  such  prerogative  t  and  undoubtedly. tbe 
House  of  Commons  had  the  power,  if  it  should 
see  fit  to  do  so,  to  prepare  and  present  an  address 
of  that  nature.  It  was  not  a  little  singular,  that 
wMle  the  learned  gent  opposite  had  fisund  no 
much  fiult  with  the  learned  gent  on  his  (Mr. 
Peel's)  side  of  the  house,  for  baying  adduced 
in  his  speech  no  Instances  but  particular  ones; 
that  learned  member's  (Mr.  Brougfaun's)  own 
addrem  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  single 
case  of  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  whom  he  descril^d 
(and  every  one  must  admit  with  great  justice) 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  talent  and  learning  f 
and  who  ought,  in  the  learned  gent.*s  opinion, 
to  have  been  raised  to  the  chief  justiceship. 
But  to  cite  instances  of  this  sort  was  only 
to  provoke  discussion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  existing  judges.  The  learned  gent  him- 
self did  not  proper  to  take  away  abso- 
lutely, and  under  all  possible  circumstances. 


this  jpower  of  appointment    '*  Let  it  ooly  be 
exercised,"  said  he  "  *"  ^—       ' 
merit" 


in  rases  of  rare  and  dis- 
tbiguished  merit"  But,  supposing  this  pre- 
amble once  agreed  to,  and  passed  as  part  of  the 
new  law,  would  it  not  afterwards  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  crown  to  promote  a  puisne 
judge,  to  the  chief  justiceship,  however  extra- 
ordinary might  be  his  merita  and  qualifications, 
without  very  great  disadvantage  to  that  iodi- 
vidaal  (hear  j  I  Would  it  not  be  very  nnfisir  to- 
wards any  pniMie  judge  to  select  him  for  a  pro- 
motion that  must  of  necessity  appear  ao  invidi- 
ous i  There  was  much  in  the  learned  gent's 
(Mr.  Brongham's)  general  reasoning  agaiast 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  contend.  All 
that  he  desired  was  to  show  that  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  there  was  but  one  siltemative  for  the 
bouse  to  pursue.  If  the  crown  should  ever 
abuse  the  power  it  was  invested  with  la  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  judges,  it  would  always 
be  open  to  the  boQse  to  proceed  for  remedy  of 
such  a  grievance  by  address.  To  the  resolu- 
tion now  submitted  to  the  house,  he  mo^t  ob- 
ject, as  unconstitutionaL  The  House  of  Com- 
mons might  proceed  on  the  same  principle,  by 
addrem  to  the  throne,  in  relation  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  almost  every  individual  holding 
office  by  its  nomination.  The  discretion  of  tlm 
crown  in  these  matters  ought  to  be  left  unfet- 
tered, unless  it  were  meant  to  take  it  away  al- 
together s  in  which  case  a  bill  fur  the  specific 
purpose  must  be  brought  into  both  booses  of 
parliament  On  these  gmunds  he  should  op- 
pose this  resolution. 

Mr.  ^ruuM  contended,  that  If  a  resolution 
such  as  that  now  proposed  bad  stood  upon  the 
journals,  they  would  never  have  witnessed  the 
appointment  of  Mr^JusticeBest  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tire  of  the  Common  Pleas— an  appointment 
which  there  was  not  one  individual  at  tbe  bar 
who  did  not  deprecate.  It  was  impleasant  to 
the  country,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  re- 
commended it  to  the  crown  (hear). 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ontlew  declared  that  the  hoiu 
member  for  Montrose,  so  far  from  speaking  tbe 
sentiments  of  the  bar  of  England  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  was 
uttering  those  that  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
tbem.    He  could  safely  assert^  that  no  J  adge 


LA  w.— JiMifet'  Satttries. 


«n 


yd  •fwWBB  mora  cftlmmlAted,  or  bad  oviacod 
Mhlher  ckuractor  and  ability,  than  Lord  Chief 
jattko  Boat  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Dmmam  asked,  when  li  was  said  that  if 
the  croirn  sboald  make  an  improper  appohit- 
■WDt,  It  would  bo  open  to  the  hooie  to  aodreas 
the  erown  for  its  retractation,  whether  it  would 
bo  possible,  in  the  case  of  an  untried'  judge 
(agalost  whom  there  might  exist  every  objec- 
tl<m,  but  who  had  not  Tot  proceeded  to  the  ez- 
trcim  of  his  judicial  functions),  to  do  so? 
Ever  since  the  period  at  which  English  judges 
were  declared  to  be  irremovable,  except  by 
reason  of  misconduct,  no  judge  bad  been  re- 
moved, in  England,  firom  his  office.  In  Mr. 
Kenrlck's  case,  he  .(Mr.  Denman)  did  not  find 
that  the  power  of  addremlng  the  crown  bad 
been  resorted  to  at  all-— ho  did  not  find  that  any 
•nch  course  had  been  adopted,  nor  that  any  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown  had  come  down  to 
that  house  to  submit  to  it  the  propriety  of  urg- 
ing that  geoL's  removal  (hear).  The  proposi- 
tien  now  brought  forward  by  his  learned  friend, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  m'*t  the  case  which  it 
was  intended  to  meet.  It  would  at  least  have 
the  wholesome  eiTect  of  giving  the  crown  a  hint 
of  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  this  subject  As 
to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  to  be 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  would  only  say,  that 
kad  there  at  that  time  existed  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  guide  the  discretion 
of  tbe  crown,  he  thought  he  could  have  antici- 
pated another  nomination.  He  would  even 
▼enture  to  suggest  the  name,  and  that  was  going 
very  fhr,  of  the  party  he  waA  now  speaking  of  i 
and  whose  iqipointment  at  that  period  would 
have  given  Universal  satisfaction  to  the  coon- 
try,  to  parliament,  and  to  the  bar  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  the  absence  of  some  such  wholesome  re- 
solution that  had  led  of  late  to  these  appoint- 
ments of  innlor  judges  to  be  chiefb;  a  i^tem 
which  evidentty  must  have  this  eflTect— that 
firom  time  to  time  the  influences  of  hope  and  fear 
must  be  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  puisne 
Judges,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  purity  and 
Integrity  of  j  ustice. 

Mr.  fVynn  would  have  been  induced  to  draw 
a  very  different  inference  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  bring  no  instance  in  a  period  of  190 
years*  of  the  removal  of  an  English  judge  :  he 
should  have  concluded  from  such  a  fact,  not 
that  parliament  had  neglectted  its  duty,  but  that 
the  judges  had  faithfully  discharged  their's 
(hear).  Mr.  Kenrick,  as  yet  at  least,  had  only 
been  prosecuted  as  a  private  individual.  There 
were  no  indictments  against  him  as  a  judge : 
how,  then,  could  the  crown  have  interfered  with 
him  In  his  judicial  capacity?  8ince  the  year 
noO  to  the  present  time,  there  had  been  six- 
teen Chief  Barons  appointed,  and  only  flve 
of  them  without  being  previously  puisne  Judge 
(hear).  With  .regard  to  Sergeant  Lens,  he 
conld  state  that  some  years  ago  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship of  Chester  was  offered  to  him,  and  he 
declined  h.  He  d|d  not  know  whether  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench  was  actu- 
ally ofiered  to  the  learned  sergeant  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the' day,  but  he  was  sure  that  at 
the  time  his  health  was  in  a  condltiou  that  would 
have  compelled  him  to  refuse  any  such  offer 
(hear).  Upon  the  whole  he  thought,  that  if  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  learned  member  for 
Wfaichelsea  had  gone  on  to  declare,  that  under 
DO  circumstances  of  superior  tilent,  or  merit, 
should  any  pnisnejudge  be  hereafter  appointed 
a  chief  juMice,  it  would  have  been  more  con- 


sbteot  and  reasonable  than  la  Us  present  llBrm» 
under  which,  at  all  events,  he  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  It 

Mr.  AherarmkbU  said,  the  facts  on  which  this 
resolution  was  founded  were  Indisputable. 
Two  chiefb,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  had  been 
elevated  to  that  rank  from  puisne  judges.  TO 
him  this  appeared  to  be  a  course  of  appoint- 
ment highly  objectionable.  There  were  many 
trifling  circumstances  which  altogether  might 
foHF  a  ground  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  and 
yet  not  afford  sufficient  cause  for  an  address 
from  that  house.  Mr.  Kenrick 's  case  appeared 
to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  with  the 
rt  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
But  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  conduct  was  now  to 
be  judged  of,  had  himself  to  try  criminals. 
And  what  must  be  their  feeHogs  at  knowing 
that  their  judge  himself  was  being  tried,  as  -he 
might  say,  before  the  court  of  Kbg*s  Bench  in 
the  meanwhile.  It  was  certainly  a  very  flt 
subject  to  call  forth  the  observations  it  had 
called  forth  from  his  (Mr.  Abercrombie's)  hon. 
and  learned  friends.  He  concluded  by  sup- 
porting the  resolution. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
appeared  ^-  For  the  amendment  9^— Agidnsi 
it,  118— Minority,  83 


FniDAT,  Mat  87.— The  Judges*  Salaries*' 
bill,  having  been  recommitted,  with  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  to  make  provision  for  the 
retiring  allowances  of  the  Judges, 

The  Gloiiceflor  ofikt  Bxekequer  proposed  the 
flnt  resolution— that  the  present  salaries  of  the 
Judges  should  cease  and  determine,  and  cer- 
tain others  be  previded  to  make  up  the  stipu- 
lated amount  already  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Seatkit  could  not  allow  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  Lurd  Chief  Justice-  no  more  tkan 
10,0001.  a-yesr  in  lieu  of  all  fees.  He  had  a 
great  objection,  for  reasons  which  he  had  for- 
merly stated,  to  the  abolition  of  some  of  the 
(eOtf.  He  believed  that  the  average  emoluments 
of  the  office  had  been  15,0001.  a-y ear,  for  many 
years  past  t  the  least  which  they  ought  to  give 
should  be  18,00OL  a-year.  He  complained  that 
the  Puisne  Judges  were  abouf^o  receive  a  con- 
siderable augmentatlun  of  emoluments,  without 
giving  a  proportionate  increase  of  salary  to  the 
Chief  Justice.  He  begged  the  house  to  consi- 
der the  effects  of  deteriorating  the  consequence 
of  that  situation  in  tl  e  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
of  that  profession  which  the  Chief  Justice  re- 
presented. It  was  with  the  profesrion  of  the 
law  as  with  the  lottery.  The  aggregate  of  fho 
property  made  by  it  would  not  cover  the  ex- 
penses laid  out  In  preparing  fer  it,  taking  in  all 
those  who  aspired  to  it.  It  was  by  the  situation 
of  Chief  Justice  that  people  were  induced  h> 
subscribe  tlielr  money.  If  they  made  tree  with 
the  ancient  fees,  perquisites,  and  emoluments 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  why  were  they  not  at  li- 
berty to  do  so  with  bishopricks  ?  Men  of  con- 
siderable eminence  would  not  be  Induced  to 
give  up  a  leading  practice  at  the  bar,  fbr  a  sa- 
lary barely  equid,  perhaps  Inferior,  to  the  pro- 
fits of  their  practice.  The  style  of  living  must 
be  taken  into  the  accoont  The  profession 
lived  very  much  together,  and  were  rigorous 
critics  towards  every  one  in  the  profession  as 
to  the  rate  and  style  and  expense.  A  man  of 
good  practice  might  live  in  his  own  way,  and 
make  a  very  good  figure  with  half  Ms  earnings* 
Not  so  the  Chief  Justice,  w bo  was  looked  yp 


hMUj—JMfu'Sa/tiritt. 


MBtta^jwtoHlafaaaiMMaMiirj  hmta 
•M  pc»eiieit  of  rilinlliM  atHl  adfKntagu^  b«- 
combiK  hU  hifh  ilBtlon.  A  idii*  wonU  arca- 
•iibUu  lev  for  bh  Cuntlj  M  CUcf  Jnilicn  it 
10,0001.  a-f  ev,  than  k  burittcr  coiiM  with  (he 
'  (UW  n»  BcqairHl  1^  pncUe*.  He  wu  fne 
ID  do  ubf  likrdla  Ike  taller  ens  )  Id  tb«  for- 
mer be  iraulil  bacbahied  tabard  laboiir  fi>r  life  t 
be  would  be  cobdeiDBed  to  ta;  al  ■□  tnW  oar, 
ar,if  ><  •bouldbe  <ODild*redeatMi  hanh  ada- 
•ciiptioo.al  a  aiMad  oM.  Ha  nontd  ad*w 
CoTernment  if  ikrj  Hltked  to  induce  lodi 
daalmea  ariha  beat  Utallett  aad  ac^oWci 
U  accept  tbe  Mlualiaa,Dot  to  reduea  Ua  c 
qacBca  or  pecnfiary  advantagn,  but 
ererj  lUn);  in  dieir  pawer  to  opbolil  (be  digal- 
tg  afit.  Wiih  that  TfeW  he  i»ouU  take  It  ' 
M  Ibe  patToaate  of  Ibe  Lord  ChaoceUor.  m 
tfvcr  oilcbt  bappea  to  Bit  that  oBoe.  li  ' 
Iha  dou  of  C^TcranwM  to  provide  a«  d  . 
•OBpatitan  of  capabilil;  aa  Ibe j  coaldj  and  the 
Chief  JvMice  O^l  to  be  at  IbcTt;  te  offrr 
himielf.  But  fnr  that  reaHin  (be  appaloMrat 
aftba  Cfabf  Juilca  riMDld  not  Ue  «Uh  M  Urd 
Chancrllor.  He  could  »aMj  coocvlte  a  caw, 
tkeoa'iofc'nrw  >iii**ef  ^elhaippeae^Df  a  Lord 
ChaacelioT.  (>kiDf  tmn  Dot  topreaMteaajr  per- 
nua  to  the  Beocfa,  except  aucB  aa  Koraaototl- 
oualy  too  inferior  to  biiueir  to  threalea  bim 
with  daagar  of  riva^.  To  pTCTcnt  that,  Go- 
Torannit  eu{bt  to  retain  the  appolotaieiH  of 
tbeCUerjniUcetD<heBielTee,tBl(iitg  care  to 
b«8ta>r  It  OBlbe  bant  man  of  their  own  party. 
He  tlion^t  it  a  great-  adtaalafe  to  Ibe  dlgnitj 
•fOAtolBca, that  Ibe  ChlafJaMke  rftsuld,  at 
oAaa  a«  it  could  be  eflsclad,  be  -^J*  •  ~" 
It  wauldeucnurasB  thaMMi  * 
ier  tfaat  career,  if  that  bl(h 

dered  a  Utile  aiora  cerUiL. 

S,d001.  a-jear  mi^l  be  made  a  Secretary  ef 
SUle.  Ha  would  ibcD»t  6,0001.  a-ytarniDre. 
the  barriater  makiiiB  10,0001.  D<i*t  migm  all 
thalbafPFe  be  touid  lake  to  the  10^0001.  wblcb  it 
He  aaoclBded 


ideaBtasca  e 


b*l  he  did  *al 

ct  rigtali  of  IB- 
I  oBoe  10  wbtch 
qo  ana  at  praienl  dnamt  of  iqipoiDtiiif  IIkbi^ 
,)udicial office!  like  all  olbera  nere.BlaabjM!! 
6ir  Ike  ref  nJalion  of  ParlianoDl.  Tbe  queitlan 
tbeu  wsi,  (thelber  or  ool  IO,U001.  would  be  m 
•dequald  compenaatloo  to  any  barriater  of  emi. 
BKiKe  for  quitliBK  hia  pnclire  is  ait  aa  Chtaf 
iuatket  bellreen  tbe  aalary  and  tbe  dipiity  of 
Ami  aiMWioB,  (bajr  were  »m  likely  to  be  at  a 
loM  far  auffleieat  cwbdhktos..  He  denlod  ' 
tte  pieicDt  CUef  JuMice  would.be  any 
and  be  itaa  theoBly  put;  wJtoM  iatneat  Ibey 
versbouadpArticalariyMcaoMar.  Hiteaio- 
luateHM  aad  Mlarj  WgtAew,  had  a*ai 
B.aOaK  ]>sdac<  eipaate*  Of  r*Hi  and 
laMTUBKnii  fer  iha  ute  of  bi>  ceart,  with  tba 
cbarfo  vf  tbe  laad-toi  Md  cItII  Int,  and  7001.  ar 
aOOI.  a.jaar  wbieb  h  coW  bin  far  hia  elate,  aad 
■beie  did  not  rcBaiB  B.MOI.,  te  dal  tbe  leoolo- 
(ioB  ft<n  bliB  an  abaolBta  increaia  of  I,fi00l. 


•f  da  tenvtaHM  af  Stiw<    A«o4r-fir««T 

]  M  n  «fB,  a  Sec  relary  ef  Sntt^  iMi  M '  MWtpk 
oflT,OIXH.or  18,0001,  a-year,frottfce««f  ivry' 
anelaBl  oitBbHriillteM,  wbMr  had  ta  pMipMa  of 
tine,  B«d  Ow  HMOgM  nf  tM«gi,  reacbM  thla 
enorima*  vBionnN  Th#y  weM  abolhhedi  bihI 
a«alai7o(6^inm>a~yNrfl**aliiMeBif«ribm. 
He  ibeusU  that  if  the  ptcMlit  CHef  JMika 
wanld  ba  ntt  taffrrer  Wy  iba  rMMOfiMi,  (bers 
waa  not  (Iw  rtl(MtM  grmant  fct  cnBilderhv  lh« 
Intereit  of  bia  Mcceiaor  ta  the  Hsr*  Uf  bvabeUr- 
ed.  Tbe  leitiilatate  hMl  d«alf  with  -mtfiy  ofber 
office!  ia  the  aamc  aantierr  aM  Meh'  powef  lb 
do  fo'wai  not  ha  called  IMo  tftteiilBn. 

Mr.  Hum*  aiked  If  Ite  tett  were  t»  H  hbW- 
Itibed  after  balag  Mkaft  awty  rt«a]  Oe  GUef 
Jmiker 

Tke  CkiMcellaf  o^lile  SttAt^i^  Hid,  that  ttag 
raioltiiioii  fhlloiTed  Ibe  rWowmendatleB  of  tbe 
eonmlaslMteTi  appolated  to  ieqnfre  Into  tHa 
■aliire  oTlhe  fl^i  and  oCtn.  A  ■  to  Ibe  nga- 
latlon  of  the  fee*,  be  MMeniood  ttei  hli 
leanwd  Mend  near  bhn  bad  a  biH  ready  to 
hrtBg  lA  fee  tba<  purpoae. 

Mr.  HkflM  ehjrCtcd  ta  CnlM*K«  fbe  ftet, 
bacauM  tt«y  optraied  aa  a  la«  Mpen  Ami  uttv 
had  tbe  BliMteM  of  bCIBt  engaged  In  a  Hw- 
Uit.  .H«wldntfta  kflewwbelber  flk  aboori- 
oable  fees  sf  CbanMry  w«re  to  be  dinilnisked  t 
wUokcerednly  BBtt  be  HfaBg  Inducenenti  U 
theBMelm  to  tbe  Jud||e  10  look  whb  ttore  com- 
placency tee  he  ongbt  aa  Ibe  illtto^  prae- 
ticcioftbat  Couft.  CerttMy  the  LerdCfaaa- 
cellar  an^  aal  le  be  Oe  oMly  oBcer  wtoae 
ttrt  were  ta  be  Mctvd  tna  tbe  conirel  at  Pa/. 
meM. 

Tbe  Cktmttlhr  aflkt  SrcMfoa-  bad  eiplalt- 
•d  betbve,  tbU  be  cqbM  yet  propme  nothiiq; 
wM  rt«fH-et  lo  ilw  Ceori  of  Chancery,  becauie 
the  Cu»itMutWr«h>d  made  no  Import  Iledt. 
imcated  tbe  eMnerkllent  reapettfnc  ihe  free 
—  '  -  laoMMi  ar  tb«  Lord  Obaacetlnr.  It 
that  be  tvcdred  3,0001,  or  4,0001.  bi 
fce*  aa  Shaker  of  the  Hsate  of  Lordai  but 
that  bod  nottiRK  to  do  with  Or  office  sBd  dutiee 
•r  Lord  CbMtcellor.  lu  that  otBre  he  only  re. 
— '— d  ijaOOt-  a-year  ulary,  and  aboal  7,0001 
m.  Bm  Ibeia1ar7  0f  tbe  Vice-Cbantellor 
paid  at  bis  flWK  (Dgfeitinn  eat  of  tie 
ifMH.  B-yMri  to  that,  hi  all,  lb«  I^ifd  Chan- 
ce Hor  did  Do(  rareltemore  than  IB,f»OL  a-yrar. 
Waa  tbe  hnfi  Chancellor  of  EngLod  uicrpald 
with  a  uiary  of  tSJMWI.  B-year  (bfar)?  A* 
(hr  at  irwabfe  and  labour  went— aa  fbr  n  coa- 
■umptfAn  nf'llitit  end  detatloti  to  dniin  were 
concriaed,  ihc  [,nr4  Chancellor  yielded  to  do 
pobllc  enter  Wtnietef  in  the  eierciie  of  hU 
faBcilam  thear). 

Mr  ffwatltDDtd  rather  tbM  Ihe  Lord  (AuB- 
eallar  AnuM  b«  paid  15jxni.  a-ydhr,  fban  rt- 
oal  He  a  aalarj  wbkh  wal  ratwd  in  the  pr«ae*t 
d^ecttabi^le  DsnoCT^.  AilolbeBBonit  of  that 
karoed  IW4t  )MaMe,  be  be«ed  ta  repeat, 
ihoi  be  tmderitood  R  to  be  iSjSni.  per  aDnatl; 
hutHcdM  mtt  yet  bneW  wbetber  or  drt  tbe 
fbei  a*  bauknipl  comttlMloM  were  inelnded  111 


of  tba  wbala  Mriary." 


Mr.  HiuM  uid,  ttiat  Vbeo  the  retenii  Htat 
had  heaa  etderM  Aobld  be  prodecrd.helnnM 
nadertaketoihalleDcelbelearDed  genttadia- 
praiebtaMr 


riuior*  §o  Ikr  (nm  deiiriag  tftd>l«y  die  prog'*** 
of  biuinet^  uiui^r  any  olrCMipyMceHlMd  lately 
kiraself  reiiiodeltod  4ke  Wtknipi  oflce.  The 
■nmenma  Jialidaya  tlmt  iue4  nnnMrty  to  be 
ob^^rvod  there  wete  now  done  away  with^  eJi- 
cepting  oaly  a  very  li#  dayof  and  im  tie  ad- 
ditional labour  incarred  to  tbe  tierka  br  tbit 
arranfemeat  they  ieceWed  nddtllottal  aillaw- 
ancei.  Tbe«a  allowanaea*  be  eoeld  aatnre  the 
house,  were  paid  by  tbe  l«rd  Chencillor  bki- 
lelf  out  of  hie  ovn  aalary *  whicfi  did  not  oaceed 
ISfiOOl  a-yctan 

Mr«  J,  P.  9rmi  ob«rtedf  that  fbe  elcactfam 
of  Heet  lo  courts  of  jaatioe  coald  be  detaded 
on  no  oUier  pleoi  In  any  teaart  ^mib  tbie  ^  that 
they  were  orifioally  iaiendedi  aad  mifbt  trnre 
as  an  eocoarageoient  to  the  officer  receiving 
them  to  tbe  better  dhohaqoe  of  his  duty*  Tbry 
became  an  e?il,  when  ibey  teased  to  operate  in 
tbb  way  i  and  were  feH  only  as  a  «eve^e  tas 
npon  Utigai^u  in  courts  of  jastke. 

Mr.  UoM9m$9  reaUy  coAtelTod  ibat  if  tbesn- 
laries  of  tbe  iadges  were  to  be  laised,  add  they 
were  still  to  hnve  tbe  Appointaient  to  offices  In 
their  courts,  and  the  fees  until  these  offices  fell 
in  were  to  remain,  tbe  pnblic  alone  would  be 
tlie  loiers  by  tbe  new  artangemelit  t  tbe  judges 
nlone  the  gainers  (bear*  bear). 

Tbe  ^«em«y-GinMraf  denied  Oat  the  public 
would  gain  nothing  by  this  nrrangement.  It 
was  intended  that  nereafler  every  officer  ap- 
pointed should  personally  discba^  tbe  dotiee 
of  bis  office.  Now  tbe  chief  clerk  of  tbe  Court 
of  King's  Bench  (Lord  BUenboreogb)  did  not 
dischaige  the  office  in  his  own  person,  but  by 
the  ifiaster.  All  tbe  Ibes  out  of  wbicb  the  salary 
of  Lord  Ellenborougb,  as  chief  clerk  (about 
IfiOOl.  per  annum)  was  defrayed,  went  first  Into 
tbe  Exchequer.  The  master  was  paid,  out  of 
other  fees,  sncb  a  salary  as  was  tUaught  ada- 
qnate  to  tbe  dutlea  be  perforvked.  Now,  wben- 
ever  Lord  Ellenborengh  Tacated  this  office,  that 
amount  of  7,000L  would  be  saved  lo  tbe  pnblie 
(hear,  hear),  and  only  tbe  present,  or  anv  otiier 
Income,  continued  to  the-actual  officer  tvwo  now 
represented  him  (bear).  As  to  tbe  question  of 
tbe  fees  themselves,  and  as  to  wlktber  tlMy 
should  be  got  rid  of  aili^tbor,  tb|it  ndgbt  be 
made  the  sobiject  of  a  sepatnte  diacnsskm  at 
some  otlMr  opportioity. 

TnvnsoAT,  Jtrnn  %^Tkt  boust  having  to- 
solved  itself  Into  a  cosamittee  to  consider  ftir- 
tber  the  re«>lutionon  tbe  salalrieaof  the  Judges, 

The  Glancellorqf  MeJIniisfaMrniovedare. 
solution  for  granting  an  additisnal  dOOL  a*yonr 
to  the  retired  aHoWancosof  the  pnisne  judges. 

Mr,  /.  fWilUami  enlarged  npon  tbe  hdVantages 
of  arraaging  tbe  salaries  kmd  pensions  of  tbe 
judges  so  as  to  leave  them  no  temptation  to  re- 
main en  the  bench  after  tbe  decay  of  their  fb- 
culties  and  bodily  itiengtb  had  rendtved  fhem 
notoriously  unit  te  the  duties  of  ibeir  station. 
Tbe  greater  the  dUT^toa  bitwoan  tbe  salary 
and  toe  pension,  the  stiVuiger  the  Induoesseut  to 
weak-minded  jndges  toeing  to  tbei^  sintions, 
in  spite  of  tbe  dissatisisction  of  the  publie« 
With  these  views,  he  pitiposed  asaftansend* 
menl  an  ndditlon  of  400L  a^year  to  tbe  retired 
allowances  beyond  the  MOI.  now  awvod  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Dcmium  spoke  of  ssaking  a  handsoms  re- 
treat for  tbe  retireoMUt  ef  judges,  tbengb  bt 
was  not  very  favourable  to  the  increase  ol  their 


snkwlf*.  having  been  unable  to  ^Iseovvriiify'cit*. 

i»  wliioh  a  nMRD  of  known  abilities  had  beeb 

offered  tbe  salary  of  a  judge  and  had  declined  it 

Mr.  Fsd  said,  that  the  duties  of  the  acting 

judges  had  in  the  course  of  these  dtecnssiops 

been  greatly  under-ratedi    It  #a#  not  in  those 

duties  which  came  In  the  routine  of  the  cotirts 

that  their  labours  were  all  comprised.    After 

their  retnrn  from  the  assise,  theif  had  to  sit  at 

the  Old  Bailey.    Resides  the  business  of  tbe 

term,  they  were  burdened  with  a  considerable 

quantity  of  builnesk,  the  ameunt  ef  #hfcb  was 

oaly  known  propetly  in  hk  office.    tT|^^  all 

ouestlons  of  capital  puntobment  bttHigbt  ub 

from  tbe  countletf|  there  wtft  ntnuerous  ttw^ 

ranees  from  his  office  to  the  jud^s  open 'the 

facts  .which  had  appeared  on  the  trial.    Soine 

of  these  involved  polnli  of  law  wMeh  tfaeyjbad 

to  discuss  privately  among  themselves.    Tbeh 

they  were  of  necessity  cotirsttlted,  as  legel  ntf- 

visers  of  the  Crown,  open  private  bills.   In 

short,  their  duties  were  numerous  attd  weighty 

enough  to  take  up  their  wbote  time. 

Mr.  Dtmnum  said  tbht  the  representatlott  df 
the  rt  hoOk  Sec.  did  not  altogether  saflsfy  hfoL 
He  thought  it  one  of  the  leaibt  advisable  tilings 
to  leave  that  power  of  after-consnltation  aflllon|r 
the  judges  assembled  in  a  private  room,  \tithoiK 
tbe  presence  of  counsel,  to  delertnlne  on  points 
of  law  JSffiBCting  questions  of  life  and  death,  ft 
was  a  consson  thing  Ibr  counsel,  prepared  to 
argue  a  point  for  their  client,  to  hear  fhrai  the 
presiding  judge  that  they  need  not  undertakb 
the  argumeat  oecanse  such  and  sueh  a  thing  had 
beea  resolved  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
judges  in  a  private  room,  upon  tbe  point  re- 
served on  a  preceding  trial,  of  which  Judgment 
the  pebUc  knew  nothing  whatever.  There  was 
an  equal  disadvantage  in  making  them  advisers 
upon  private  acts  of  Parliament,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  wUch  they  might  as  Judges  havb 
afterwards  to  decide. 

Tbe  ^Mermy-Osasml  wns  induced,  noon  mn- 
tnre  reflection,  to  entreat  bis  rt  hon.  friend' th 
adopt  tbe  amendment  of  bis  learned  friend.  Tt 
was  of  tbe  utmost  importaiice  to  take  away  all 
indneament  to  jndgei  to  adhere  to  the  bencfti 
when  their  incapaeny  or  feebleness  had  made 
their  retreat  n  nuuter  of  notorious  necessity. 
There  had  been  inbtances  where  the  dlfl^erence 
between  tbe  salary  nnd  pension  bad-been  a  cod- 
sideratioM  of  such  a  natmre  as  to  prevent  a 
judge  labouring  under  the  greatest  weakneis 
from  retiring. 

Mr.  J^esf  said  that  tbe  amendment  seemed  to 
moot  Che  goneml  fteling  of  tbe  house,  and  no 
dnty  could  bo  more  gratUybg  than  to  give 
mnnd  on  a  point  of  this  iatnre.  Hb  cheer- 
nliy  ncMieseed  In  tbe  amcndmebt 

The  CbancsUsr  •fike  ArdisfMi'  eipfnssed 
Us  ntacrity  hi  giting  up  hH  own  proportion  tb 
adopt  that  of  tte  lennied  gent.  He  proposed 
that  tbesealesof  retlrod  allownnces  for  the  Chief 
Jnsticn  of  the  Comsson  Pleas,  the  ChieT  Baron, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  bnd  the  Tlcei- 
Chancellor,  should  bb  S,75(N.  by  way  oT  pre- 
nerving  their  consequence  fn  a  medium  between 
the  puisne  Jndges  and  ike  Ldrd  Chancellor  and 
Lord  CblerJustke.— The  reseltttlons  forgraafr 
ing  8^001.  to  the  Poiwe  Judges,  nnd  S,7ilOI.  fo 
the  Chief  Justire  of  the  Conmon  Pleas,  tb« 
Chief  Baron,  Master  of  tbe  RoHs,  and  Yire- 
ChaaoeUort  as  retired  allewances,  were  then 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  Hume  begged  to  observe,  that  hi  tbe  casi 


4H 


L4W.->-Jifdj$«f*  Satarki. 


.€ftbe  Matter  oTllieRon*,  600L  hiUI  bMi  added 

lo  the  yearl jT  retired  aUewance.  Bnt,  oo  the 
ether  Mud,  ne  part  of  the  fall  nlary  had  heen 
deducted,  as  in  the  caie  of  the  peiuie  jadfeg. 
That  was  left  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at 
tfiOOL  a-yeari  hnt  as  he  conceived  the  sane 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  one  instance 
•8  in  &e  other,  lie  thought  the  full  salaiy  of  that 
Judge  should  he  hut  6,MN)L  per  annum. 


Fkidat,  Juwb  17.— On  the  motion  of  the 
Ck&nceUor  ef  ike  JBxtAajrMr,  the  Chief  JosUce 
of  the  King's  Bench  bill,  and  the  Common  Pleas 
bills,  were  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  for  the  third  reading  of  die 
Judges'  salaries*  bill, 

Mr.  Bnmghmm  rote  to  repeat  that  his  opinion 
remained  unchanged  upon  the  impropriety  of 
this  bill,  which  he  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  uigust  and  uncalled  for.  Let  the  house  look 
itt  wiiat  had  been  the  progressive  increaae  of 
the  salaries  of  the  puisne  jni^es.  A  few  years 
ngo  tii^ir  salary  was  but  SOOOI.  a-year,  and  85 
•r  rather  SS  per  cent,  was  then  added  to  make 
ttp  for  the  increased  price  of  (he  articles  of  life. 
l%e  prices  lowered,  but  no  rednction  of  the 
Mlarj  was  the  consequence.  Then  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  most 
again  have  made  a  difierence  in  their  favour 
amounting  to  S5  per  cent,  more,  independent  of 
the  reduction  or  taxes*  The  consequence  of 
these  several  additions  since  the  year  1809, 
was,  that  the  judges*  salaries  would  now  be  vir- 
tually 7,0001.  a  year,  as  compared  with  the 
90001.  with  which  they  were  satisfied  15  years 
ago.  If  granting  these  large  and  unnecessary 
aUowances  to  the  judges,  was  evincing  a  faith- 
ful stewardship  of  the  public  purse,  then  he  did 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  an  unfaithful 
steward  was  (hear).  He  was  astonislied  at 
such  a  lavish  expenditure,  of  the  public  money, 
when  the  Secretaries  of  State  had  lees,  although 
necessarily  incumbered  with  a  large  expendi- 
tvre,  from  which  the  former  were  exempt  He 
wished  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  sta- 
tion upheld  i  he  was  auxlous  to  see  the  honour 
and  the  comforts  of  the  judges  maintained,  but 
he  disliked  to  see  it  done  at  this  expense,  and 
•till  more  he  dbliked  their  being  placed  In  the 
track  of  promotion,  or  translation  like  the 
Bisiiopt,  because  he  was  convinced  that  in  the 
law,  as  in  the  church,  such  prospects  were  de- 
trimental to  the  public  servire. 

Mr.  J.  WiUkaiu  regretted  that  his  Miyesty's 
ministers  had  persevered  in  carrying  this  mea^ 
rare  through  the  house.  It  would  seem  indeed 
from  the  disinclination  of  ministers  to  give  a 
pledge  that  they  would  restrict  the  appointment 
of  judges  to  lawyers  of  certain  ages,  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  bench  were  discharged.  He  knew 
die  difficulty  of  making  any  general  regulation 
for  the  particular  age  at  which  a  judge  ought 
to  retire,  for  some  men  were  as  competent  to 
transact  business  at  70  years  of  age  as  others 
were  at  60.  The  age,  however,  at  which  j  ndges 
were  appointed  to  tiie  bench  during  the  last  00 
years,  and  more  particularly  during  what  might 
be  called  the  dynasty  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  painfully  remarkable.  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  chance,  but  of 
system,  that  the  appointments  should  mostly 
flake  place  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  With 
respect  to  the  pecuniary  question,  as  long  as  I  45 1  minority'',  89. 


the  eld  system  of  appMBtttsgt  wm  cootfamtd* 
the  mere  money  was  paid,  the  longer  would  tbi 
otBce  he  held  by  the  individual,  Without  refler- 
ence  to  the  state  of  his  faculties. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  agree  upon  any  particular  age 
which  ought  to  determine  the  appointment  or 
retirement  of  a  judge.  It  ^outd  be  absnfd  to 
say  a  judge  oujpit  not  to  be  appointed  until  he 
became  00  years  of  age,  and  equally  absurd  to 
make  that  age  the  specific  tune  for  hit  re- 
tirement (hear).  He  entirely  concurred  in 
the  general  tendency  of  die  learned  gent.'s 
remarks — that  considering  the  bodily  labour 
which  a  judge  must  undergo,  men  of  snfllcient 
legal  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  age  of 
40  or  45,  were  the  fittest  to  fill  the  judicial  of- 
fices (hear).  He  denied  that  the  course  had 
been  to  select  lawyersattlO  years  of  age  to  fill 
the  office  of  judge.  The  Government,  he 
could  aanre  the  learned  gent.,  entertained 
no  desire  to  pursue  such  a  course,  but  exactly 
the  contrary ;  and  if  he  had  not  already  given 
a  pledge  to  that  effect,  he  begged  now  to  be  ex- 
pressly understood  as  giving  it  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hobkame  asked  why  the  judges  ihanld 
be  paid  more  than  the  Secretaries  of  Slate  ?  He 
thought  that  the  dignity  of  a  judge  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  his  salary.  ICor 
could  he  see  the  propriety  of  stimulating  the 
judges  to  remove  their  places  of  residence  fh>m 
tlie  spot  in  which  they  were  now  generally  ac- 
customed to  iiave  them,  and  rear  the  younger 
'brandies  of  their  fhmilies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  He  complained  that  several  useless  of- 
fices were  still  maintained  about  the  courfi. 
Among  tliese  were  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
papers,  and  the  filacer's  ofiicew  The  judges 
had  still  means  of  indemnifying  themselves  fbr 
inadequate  salaries,  by  appointments  which  re^ 
mained,  and  which  they  would  naturally  confer 
upon  tlwir  families.  A  nnmlier  of  fees  like- 
wise remained  that  ought  to  be  abolished,  aod 
tlie  alien  office  was  also  perfectly  useless ;  so 
opposed  was  he  to  the  proposed  aogmeutalion^ 
that  he  meant  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  be  reduced  from 
5,5001.  to  5,0001.  Another  point  had  been  en- 
tirely omitted — be  meant  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing the  judges  immoveable.  They  could  never 
expect  an  impartial  administration  of  justice 
while  the  puisne  judges  looked  up  to  the  situa- 
tion of  chiel  So  determined  was  he  to  assert 
the  principle  tliat  judges  ought  to  be  immove- 
able, that  he  would  make  a  motion  tor  its  intro- 
duction by  a  declaratory  parag;raph  In  the  pro- 
amble  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hoihoun^  oo  the  qnestion  for  its  passfnr* 
moved  that  the  snm  be  5,0001.  instead  of  5,5001. 
which  was  considered  by  alsMMt  every  leadingr 
man  in  the  profession  as  too  large  a  salary. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion.  He 
had  never  known  the  office  rafkised  at  5,0001.  a- 
year  salary  $  nay,  he  had  never  known  It  refused 
at  4,0001. 

Lord  J.  JRueeeU  said,  that  as  the  office  with 
the  former  salaiy  had  never  heen  declined 
withm  the  recollection  of  his  learned  friend, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  raise  it  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  wanting  able  men  to  fill  it,  which  wan 
a  fear  purely  theoretical. 

The  house  divided— 

For  paming  the  bill,  74 1  for  the  nmendmenti 


LAW.— /tMijrd^,  SaktfUi, 

'  LORDS,  Tbohidat,  ^irB83«— The  Burl  of 
tAnerfOQl  called  their  lonkhipt*  atteatioa  to  tlie 
'  ^ills  oo  the  table  relative  to  the  Judges*  lalariei 
and  reform  io  Courts  of  Justice.  He  would 
first  oDOYe  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  ihe 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  but  in  what 
be  bad  to  My  he  should  advert  to  all  the  bills. 
The  object  of  the  bill  relative  to  offices  was 
the  prevention  of  their  sale  ;  but  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  introduced  was  the  doing  away 
with  all  sinecures  whatever.  Hitherto  part  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  judges  had  been  made 
up  by  profit  derived  from  offices  in  their  gift ; 
but  it  was  proper  that  thev  should  have  speci- 
fic salaries,  and  not  depend  upon  any  resources 
of  this  kind.  The  bills  before  their  lordships 
were  introduced  to  effect  this  purpose.  He 
bad  00  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  offices  in 
courts  of  law,  which  were  sinecures,  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  that  those  which  were  effi- 
cient ought  to  have  suitable  salaries  ;  and  in 
this  way  only  they  should  be  paid.  The  noble 
earl  then  stated  the  salaries  to  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  to  each  of  the  judges,  and 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
sale  of  offices*  abolition  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdomn  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bill,  in  the  principle  of  which  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  These  bills  gave  a  sanc- 
jtioo  io  the  principle  that  the  mode  of  paying 
the  Judges,  by  allowing  the  sale  of  offices, 
was  improper,  and  that  the  mode  of  paying 
them  by  a  fixed  salary  was  to  be  preferred 
He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  tiie  details 
of  the  measures ;  some  of  them  were  said  to  re- 
quire alteration.  To  promote  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  Judges,  their  salaries  should  be 
sncb  as  to  encourage  able  lawyers  to  accept 
the  situation;  but  their  lordships  should  be 
careful  in  their  liberality  not  to  be  too  liberal. 
The  places  of  the  Judges  might  be  overpaid, 
and  whenever  an  office  was  over  paid,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  political  influence.  Hitherto 
the  office  of  Judge  had  been  kept  free  from  such 
an  influence,  though  it  had  been  stated  by  Mon- 
sieur Cottu,  in  his  work  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  that  the  Government  was  always 
Inexorable  in  requiring  that  the  judges  of  all 
the  courtsshonldoeof  its  own  political  opinions. 
It  was  therefore  right  that  on  this  point 
their  lordships  should  be  cautious ;  and  after 
they  had  augmented  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
it  would  become  them  to  see  that  this  temptation 
was  not  improperly  used.  Another  point  which 
he  thought  should  be  guarded  against,  was, 
the  introduction  of'^new  fees.  He  understood 
■that  many  of  the  fees  now  eiacted,  had  been 
exacted  for  the  performance  of  duties  which 
the  Legiblatore  never  intended  should  be  paid 
for  in  this  manner;  and  he  hoped  that  care 
would  be  taken,  after  the  present  fees  were 
abolished,  to  prevent  in  future  any  similar  fees 
from  being  levied.  He  called  the  attention  of 
their  lordriiips  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Wales.  The  principles  of  the  present  mea- 
sare  were,  that  the  Judges  should  be  so  well  paid 
as  to  maintain  the  first  rank  in  society,  that  they 
should  be  made  independent  of  all  political  in- 
fluence, and  that  there  should  be  few  of  them. 
Every  one  of  these  principles  were  the  topics 
of  praise  to  every  foreigner,  and  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  who  examined  our  system. 
Bnt  every  one  of  these  principles  were  vio- 
lated in  tlie  case  of  the  Welsh  Judges.     There 


wen  a  great  number  of  thep  l|i  proportion  to 
their  duties,  they  had  low  salaries,  and  they 
continually  received  political  appointments. 
He  did  not  know  why,  when  a  general  system 
of  assimilation  was  pursued  in  every  branch  of 
the  Administration,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  in  all  the  regulations 
for  trade,  that  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  judicature  in  Wales,  nor 
did  he  know  why  this  gross  anomaly  should  not 
be  removed,  and  the  system  adopted  in  that 
Principality  assimilated  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  tlie  other  parts  of  tiie  island.  It 
could  not  be  said,  that  it  was  advisable  that 
justice  in  the  remote  provinces  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  j  ustice  in  the  capital.  I  f  this  were 
the  case,  a  supreme  Court  might  he  established 
at  once  in  London,  and  the  Judges  spared  the 
trouble  of  going  their  Circuits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, always  understood,  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  system  was,  its  es- 
tablishing a  connexion  between  the  remote 
Courts  and  the  higher  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, making  the  administration  of  justice 
alike  in  all.  He  would  not  advert  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Welsh 
Judicature,  though  it  might  illustrate  .some 
of  the  evils  of  this  system,  because  that 
conduct  was  likely  to  be  investigated  be- 
fore another  tribunal,  and  their  lordships  might 
be  called  on  to  give  their  opinion  on  it.  Tho 
bill  which  had  been  passed  last  session,  for 
regulating  the  Welsh  Judicature,  had  been 
completely  inefficient  He  knew  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  business  at  Caermarthen  at 
the  last  Assizes  had  been  left  undone  for  want 
of  efficient  means  for  executing  it.  He  stated 
this  as  an  additional  reason  why  their  lordships 
should  take  the  state  of  the  Judicature  in 
Wales  into  their  consideration,  and  regnlate  it 
on  the  same  principles  as  were  laid  down  in 
the  bills  then  before  their  lordships. 

Lord  EUenborough  thought  that  the  bill  would 
be  negatory.  If  its  object  were  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  offices,  that  could  not  be  prevented  so 
as  to  produce  anv  public  advantage.  If  merely 
the  regulation  of  the  offices  was  intended,  that, 
he  thought,  would  not  be  accomplished  by  thia 
bill.  His  noble  friend  near  him  supposed  thai 
fees  had  multiplied,  but  he  could  assure  him 
that  was  not  the  case.  In  bis  office,  the  most 
lucrative  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  fees 
were  rather  smaller  than  formerly.  There  had 
been  no  alteration  since  the  earliest  record, 
which  was  1605.  Sales  of  office  by  the  Chief 
Justice  never,  in  fact,  took  place  :  but  the 
higher  offices  were  always  given  to  relatives^ 
If  offices  were  to  be  abolished,  that  object 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland — namely,  that  of  buying  out 
the  interest  of  the  parties.  According  to 
the  old  system  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  double  that  of  a  puisne  judge  ;  but  now, 
when  all  profits  were  taken  away  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  'his  rule  was  not  observed. 
From  the  proposed  mode  of  paying  the  judges* 
it  would  be  found  that  they  would  soon  be  in- 
sufficient ;  at  present,  part  of  their  emoluments 
depended  on  fees,  and  the  fees  were  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  business  performed:  if  the 
judges  were  paid  by  a  salary  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  increase  their  numbers.  There 
was  a  great  public  convenience  in  the  prac- 
tice which  gave  seats  lu  that  house  to  high  law 
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«fic«rf.  OiaihelrlordMpi<hifiklhatlO,0Oei. 
mi-ytm,r,  without  any  addition  of  private  fortmM, 
would  be  toiBcieDt  for  a  judge  who  was  to  be 
made  .a  member  of  that  konte  }  There  wai  a 
li;reat  ineqoaltty  ta  the  retired  allowaoce  ^Ten 
to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Puisae  Judges.  The 
Puisne  Judge  had  a  salary  of  5,500L  a-jear 
while  pefformiog  tlie  duties  of  bis  office,  and  a 
retired  pension  of  8,5001.  The  Chief  Justice 
had  a  salary  of  iO^OOi.  a-year,  and  his  pension 
was  only  4,0001.  He  tiiought  that  this  glaring 
disproportion  should  be  corrected.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  repeating  his  opinion,  that 
the  public  would  obtain  no  advantage  by  those 
measures,  and  that  he  tiiought  the  objects  In 
tIcw  might  ha? e  been  accomplished  by  better 
means. 

The  BoH  tf  Liverpool  admitted  that  the  bill 
for  tiie  abolition  of  m  sale  of  offices  could  not 
take  effect  for  a  considerable  time  with  respect 
to  offices  already  sold  (  but  as  to  the  prevention 
of  the  future  sale  of  offices,  its  operation  was 
Immediate.  With  regard  to  offices  already  sold, 
tiiere  were  only  two  ways  of  accomplishing 
their  abolition,  either  by  ouying  them  out  at 
once,  or  snff'ering  them  to  expire.  Both  methods 
were  equallv  just ;  but  he  was  sure  that  in  this 
case  great  ditnculty  would  be  experienced  in 
trying  the  fint;  for  those  who  were  interested 
In  such  offices  would  not  be  easily  satbfied, 
and  the  Government  would  be  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  giving  too  much  to  some,  and  too 
littie  to  others.  The  best  course,  therefore, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  allowing  offices  to  expire. 
Nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  th«t 
Judges  should  be  rewarded  by  a  means  so 
liable  to  imputation,  as  that  .of  the  sale 
of  offices.  The  noble  lord  had  object- 
ed to  the  salary  of  a  Chief  Justice  not 
being  ddublo  that  of  a  puisne  judge  ;  but  the 

Jiursfion  to  be  considered  was  what  would  be  a 
iiir  remuneration  for  a  person  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  With 
respect  to  the  alleged  disproportion  of  the 
retiring  allowance,  that  was  founded  upon  the 
Oonsideration  timt  tiie  puiMie  j  odge  could  not  be 
able  to  make  any  gr6at  saving  out  of  his  salary, 
and  t^athe  therefore  ought  to  have  a  considerable 
allowance  ou  retiring.  There  was  more  chance 
of  the  Chief  Justice  accumulating  a  fortune, 
not  only  considering  bis  salary,  but  the  proba* 
bility  of  his  having  made  considerable  savings 
before  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

The  Lord  ChimceHor  tvished  the  sale  of  offices 
in  courts  of  justice  to  be  done  away  with.  He 
had  Always  thought  the  practice  very  improper, 
flis  jeason  for  so  saying  was,  not  that  any 
Chief  Justice,  either  of  the  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas,  had  ever  made  an  improper  use 
of  the  patronage  they  possessed,  but  became 
public  opinion  never  could  be  satisfied  that 
they  might  not.  The  administration  of  justice 
should  be  placed  far  above  suspicion,  and  the 
possibility  of  that  suspicion  was  a  great  objec- 
tion to  the  sale  of  offices.  But  he  had  another 
reason  for  wishing  the  practice  to  be  done  away 
with,  which  was,  that  persons  who  bought 
offices,  naturally  thought  themselves  very  ill- 
used  if  any  reforms  were  made  which  affected 
their  interests.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any 
Chief  Justice  had  ever  refrained  from  making 
such  reform  as  he  thought  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  intere9tr4^jj>arties; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  those  who  admimStcs^ 
Justice  should  stand  clear  in  public  opinion> 
nith  respect  to  the  offices  called  sinecures, 


their  lordMpi  wonld  emteu^  wiifi  llm  hi  ffiM 
propriety  of  their  abolition,  as  woH  as  in  tlM 
proposition  for  paying  efficient  officers  by  fised 
salaries.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  salaries, 
their  lordships  would  recollect  that  the  Chief 
Justices  had  received  no  augmentation  of 
salary  for  a  long  series  of  years.  If  patronsi^ 
were  given  to  themln  place  of  salary;  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  system  was  the  fonlt  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  of  the  Chief  Justices.  Witii  respect 
to  tile  low  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges, he  couM 
only  say  that  all  the  judgerfae  had  ev«r  known 
had  always  done  their  duty  in  such  a  vray  that 
it  could  not  have  been  better  perforaed  Imd 
their  salaries  been  ten  times  greater.  Tlila 
arose  from  that  great  security  for  the  good  con- 
dnct  of  the  judges  in  this  country,  the  pubUcf  ty 
of  their  proceedings.  It  had  been  asked  why 
dbe  Chief  Justice  and  the  pnisoe  judges  shoald 
not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard 
to  the  retinng  allowance :  but  his  noble  fi^nd 
had  given  a  very  satufoctory  reason  for  that 
dli^oportioa,  and  he  wished  their  lordsUps  to 
consider  that  It  was  a  very  delicate  thing  for 
lawyers  of  talent  to  take  the  iltnation  of  pnine 
judge  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  for  some  time  past  been  called  upon  to 
accept  such  appointments.  The  situation  which 
he  had  held  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  and  which  he  had  desired  more  than  any 
other,  and  retired  from  widi  regret,  vras  not  to 
him  a  profitable  situation.  His  practice  at 
the  bar  produced  three  timei  more  than  he 
received  from  it  With  respect  to  die  office 
which  he  now  held,  many  erroneous  notions 
prevailed.  No  effort  of  his  had  yet  been  able 
to  convince  the  pnbtic  of  the  real  fact,  whfc 
regard  to  the  otnce  of  Chancellor  of  Grrat 
Britain,  which  was,  that  its  emolument!  did  not 
produce  one  farthing  «nore  than  they  did  a 
century  ago,  but  in  trnth  a  great  deal  less. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery — of  offices  given  to  relations 
and  friends ;  but  if  it  did  not  turn  out  upoii 
investigation  that  he  had  been  more  sparinj;  of 

Eatronage  than  any  of  his  predecessors  OTer 
sd  been,  then  let  him  stand  convicted  before 
their  lordships.  With  regard  to  what  had  betm 
observed  on  the  state  of  judicature  In  Wales, 
he  should  only  say,  that  ill  as  the  Welsh  judgesi 
were  paid,  for  one  appeal  or  writ  of  error  that 
came  from  them,  there  were  a  hundred  from  the 
'English  Courtii. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices 
and  the  other  bills  connected  with  it  were  then 
read  a  second  time. 

Monday,  Jonk'ST. — Upon  a  motion  by  Lord 
Liverpool  for  the  third  reading  of  the  J  udgea* 
Salaries*  bill. 

The  Lord  (^ancellor  complained  in  the  strong, 
est  terms  of  the  misrepresentations  and  calom- 
nies  which  had  gone  forth  respecting  the  emolu« 
ments  of  his  office,  allhongh  the  amounts  of  its 
profits  had  been  already  given  in  accounts  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  raea.na 
were  apparent  for  the  correction  of  such  nsia- 
takes.     Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  this  mode 
of  calunmious  misrepresentation  was  the  way  to 
get  him  out  of  office :  they  were  mistaken  "U'lio 
thought  so ;  he  would  not  yield  to  such  asper- 
sions, nor  shrink  from  amerting  what  he  oired 
to  himself.  •  Had  he  been  treated,  with  corenkon 
justice,  he  should  not,  perhaps,  have  remained 
•  ^^rd  Chancellor  this  day,  but  he  repeated   be 
wC:sld  not  be  driven  frem  his  office  by  calumni- 
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•m  attftdt. '  Let  Mn  wahf  ht  treated  with  con- 
•■OB  justice,  and  in  five  miontee  his  ofiice 
ehoMld  be  «t  any  bodyV  disposal.  From  the  ec- 
coasts  which  bad  been  furnished  to  him  of  his 
aaoiuBients  as  Lord  Chancellor,  by  those  wlio 
best  knew  the  amoant,  apart  from  his  income  as 
Speahor  of  the  Haase  of  Lords,  he  was  liappy 
to  say,  that  the  hard  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Kinjr's  Bench  had  received  a  larf  er  inaome 
from  Ilk  ofiice.  .He  quoted  from  the  average 
accounts  of  the  last  three  years  i  aad-he  would 
further  say,  that  .in  no  one  year,  since  he  had 
been  made  Lord  Chancellor,  had  he  received 
the  aaoie  amount  of  profit  which  he  enjoyed 
white  at  the  bar.  Strange,  then,  it  was,  that  lie 
shoald  be  attacked  aa^he  had  been  by  misstate- 
menis  and  miare presentations  of  eveiy  kind, 
llwd  he  remained  at  the  bar,  and  keptthe  aitua** 
lion  he  held  there,  he  volemnly  declared  he 
chould  not  be  one  shilling  a  poorer  man  than  he 
was  at  this  moment.  Hb  noble  friend  (Earl 
Groevenor)  should  not  have  blamed  him  fornot 
bringing  this  subjast  before  the  house  earlier. 
It  bad  often  been  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
tiNMight  that  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
sale  of  offices  should  not  be  interfered  with,  be- 
cause^ had  they  been  abolished,  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  svpreme  courli  mnst  faa\e  re- 
ceived a  compensation  in  some  other  way.  'It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  parliament  made  a 
good  bargain  for  the  public  in  allowing  them  to 
remain.  When  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges 
had  been  augmented  from  time  to  time,  no 
augmentation  had  taken  place  In  that  of  the 
chiefe,  because  they  were  considered  as  deriv- 
ing part  of  their  emoluments  from  this  source. 
It  covid  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
having  entered  on  the  laborious  duties  of  their 
ofllce  under  the  conviction  that  its  emoluments 
wore  to  be  secured  to  them  by  law,  they  canld 
be  turned  adrift  -without  any  regard  to  tbsir 
rights.  I'bo  partiamest  had  said  l]^  the  act 
abolishing  sinecures  and  regulating  onceSf  that 
no  sinecures  sbould^exist  after  the  present  rested 
Inlerest  shocid  expire;  but  the  present  pos- 
sesMnm  had  just  as  good  a  title  bylaw  to  their 
rmoluments,  as  their  lordships  bad  to  their 
estates.  The  noble  earl  entirely  misunderstood 
the  question  with  regard  to  sinecure  offices. 
Bills  Iwd  repeatedly  been  sent  op  from  the  other 
house  for  abolishing  them,  and  they  had  been 
resisted,  because  the  persons  who  brought  them 
here  dM  not  undersiand  the  question.  It  waa 
asanmed  that  because  the  deputy  did  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  ofiice,  therefore  the  principal 
was  of  no  use.  The  doctrine  was  founded  on  a 
mistake :  the  presence  of  the  principal  might 
not 'always  be  required — his  superintendence 
might  not  be  ^iven  from  day  to  day-^nt  it  was 
given  on  proper  occMions— and  were  not  his 
responsibility  always  inlerpoied,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  extremely  injurious  to  the 
suitors  and  the  public.  He  would  pledge  him- 
self to  be  as  active  as  any  noble  lord  ki 
correcting  abuses,  but  he  would  perform  his 
duty  with  a4oe  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  The 
reason,  why,  in  the  present  bit),  there  appear- 
ed no  clante  regulating  the  offices  In  (he  Court 
of  Chancery  was,  that  a  commission  was  now 
sitting  on  the  state  of  that  court.  Much  mis- 
representation had  gone  abroad  concerning  his 
conduct  since  he  presided  over  that  court;  but 
whatever  he  mlpit  suffer  from  such  calumny 
and  misstatement,  be  enjoyed  the  consolation 
that  be  had  been  Uicorrnpt  in  Ms  office,  and  be 
conM  form  'Oo  hotter  with  for  Ms  cocntry  than 


that  his  soccessor  should 'be  penetrated  with  an 
equal  desire  to  ezecnie  his  duties  with  fldelitv* 
The  feelings  and  fata  of  an  individual  were  in 
themselves  of  small  importance  to  the  public, 
and  be  mij^t  be  sacrificed  to  the  insults  which 
he  daily  received :  but  he  begged  noble  lords 
to  refiectthat  he  might  not  be  die  only  sacrifice. 
If  the  object  were,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  to 
destroy  the  reputation  and  throw  discredit  on 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  men  in  high  official 
sitaacions — if  evei^  man  who  occupied  an 
eminent  station  in  the  church  or  the  state  were 
to  become  the  object  of  slander  and  calumny — 
then  their  lordships  might  lay  their  account  with 
similar  treatment,  and  might  rest  convinced 
that  their  privileges  as  peers  could  not  long  be 
respected  when  such  characters  had  been 
sacrificed  (hear,  bear). 
The 'bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 


Police  Magistrates*  Salaries. 

COMMONS,  MoNnAT,  Ua%oh  SI.— On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Peel^  the  house  resolved  itself  in- 
to  a  committee  of  tiie  whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  sulyeet  of  the  salaries  of  the 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Peel  requested  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  pecuniary  allowance  which 
the  police  magistrates  of  the  -metropolis  re- 
ceived for  their  services.  It  was  his  intention 
to  propose  that  those  individuals  should  receive 
an  addition,  which  he  trusted  would  iMt  be  con- 
sidered at  all  unresfsoaable.  ille  could  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  since 
the  imtltttfioo  of  police  magistrates,  the  busi- 
ness vihicn  de%frlved  upon  those  individuals 
had,  owing  to  various  acts  of  parliament  which 
had  been  passed.  Independently  of  the  increase 
of  population,  greatly  angaitented.  Although 
that  circumstance  would  of  itself  be*a  sufficient 
reason  for  increasing-  the  salary  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  rested  bis  propotitibn  upon  grounds 
which  he  hoped  the  -committee  would  consider 
even  more  satisfactory.  When  the  police  ma- 
gistrates were  first  appointed,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  select  individuate  to  fill  the  office,  who 
wdre  onerly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties which  devolved  upon  them.  Out  of  twelve 
police  -Rwgistrates  appointed  at  a  former  pe- 
riod, there  ware  only  three  barristeia;  the 
rest  were  cosapoaed  of  a  nuyor  in  the  army,  a 
starch  maker,  three  clergvmen,  a  Glasgow 
trader,  and  o4her  persons,  who,  from  their  pre- 
vioaa  occupations, •could  not  but  be  considered 
as  utterly  unanalified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
magiatnites  (hear,  hear).  The  law  had  fined 
no  qualification  with  respect  to  the  perseJtos  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  magistrate ;  but  he 
thought  the  committee  woold  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  neither  his  predecessor  in  office  (Lard 
Sidmonth)  nor  himsetf  had  ever  appointed  a 
person  to  fill  the  office  of  magbtrate  who  had 
nottieen  a  banister  of  three  years*  standing. 
That  was*a  i^le  to  which,  in  hisopinloo,  it  was 
inost  desinyhle  to  adhere  (bear).  But  in  order 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  abide  by 
that  rule,  and  to  carry  it  into  practice,  it  was 
necessary  to  angment  the  present  salary  of  po- 
lice magistrates.  He  implored  the  house  to 
consider  whether  6001.  a-year  (the  present 
salary)  waa  sufficient  to  induco  a  barrister  to 
five  up  the  emoluments  of  private  practice 
and  the  hope  of  preferment  in  his  profession, 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  SMiglstrate,  which 
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required  almost  comUnt  attendance.  It  coald 
not,  be  tbooj^ht,  be  considered  an  anreasonable 
proposition,  that  in  futare  tbe  Secretary  of 
-  State  shoald  be  empowered  to^ve  to  each  police 
na^strate  the  sum  of  SOOi.  per  annam  (near). 
He  hoped  that  be  should  not  be  told  that  indi- 
viduals  min^ht  be  found,  who  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  roagiMterial  duties  for  a  less 
sum.  It  was  very  true  that  such  was  tbe  case. 
He  was  constanfly  receiving  applications  from 
persons  who  were  anxious  to  be  apointed  po- 
lice magistrates.  Those  applications  pro- 
ceeded principally  from  country  magistrates 
who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices 
ably  and  satisfactorily  \  but  whom,  neverthe- 
lets,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  appoint  to  be 
poKce  magistrates  in  tbe  metropolis.  He  held 
tbe  unpaid  magistracy-in  as  high  respect  as  any 
«Ban,  but  be  could  easily  conceive  that  a  gen- 
tleman might,  in  consequence  of  the  inOuence 
which  he  derived  from  local  circumstance — the 
relaliobs  -of  landlord  and  tenant,  for  instance— 
be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country 
'magistrate  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  who  would 
be  incompetent  to  undertake  tbe  very  impor- 
''tant  fiunclions  of  a  police  magistrate.  "^  Police 
'magistrates''*  was  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  whom  be  alluded,  but  those 
persons  were  mistaken  wha  supposed  that  the 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform  were  merely 
executive.  They  were  called  upon  to  admi- 
nitter  the  law  in  a  great  number  of  com  plicated 
cases.  Several  nice  cases  had  occurred  under 
the  building  acts.  He  knew  one  of  that  de- 
-fcription  which  bad  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  for  a  couple  of  days,  during 
which  surveyors  were  examined  on  both  sides.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  individuals  appointed 
to  administer  justice  in  thu  country  were  more 
parsimoniously  dealt  with  than  in  almost  any 
other  country  in  the  world  (hear,  hear).  He 
thought  tkis  waa  poor  etonom^  to  give  an  in- 
adequate remuneration  te  individuals  selected 
to  administer  justice^  whether  in  tbe  highest 
oiice  of  judge,  or  in  tiie  less  im  portent  but  still 
very  important  office  of  police  roagiatrate 
^hear).  He  might,  be  did  not  doubt,  get  per- 
-aomH-those  wImi  conid  not  succeed  in  their 
profession,  the  refuse  of  the  bar — ta  fill  the 
office  of  police  magistrate,  at  a  lower  salary 
than  he  proposed  to  give  ;  he  could  save  1001. 
or  SOOL  a-year  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  tbe 
pablic  would  have  cause  to  lament  it.  The 
present  police  magistrates  were  of  the  highest 
personal  respectability,  and  performed  their 
Unties  te  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  country. 
They  were  thirty  in  number,  only  four  of  whom 
were  not  barristers.  The  rt.  hon.  gent  coo- 
-clttded  with  moving  *'  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
4he  committee  that  each  justice  appointed,  or 
to  be  appointed,  under  the  act  for  the  more 
effectual  administration  of  the  office  of  justice 
cf  the  peace  in  the  metropolis,  should  receive  a 
yearly  salary  not  exceeding  SOOI.'* 

Mr.  HobkouMt  was  of  opinion  that  tbe  plan 
laid  down  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  of  selecting 
magistrates  from  tbe  bar,  would  add  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  boasted  independence  of  the  bar,  which, 
indeed,  was  hardly  necessary  i  for  ho  understood 
that  there  were  at  present. '400  places  which 
might  be  given  to  barristers,  whose  number 
amountod.in  the  metropolis  to  8S0.  He  did  not 
clearly  -understand  from  the  statement  of  the  rt 
hon  gent,  whether  the  increased  salary  was  to 
Imi  given  to  all  the  police  magistrates  of  the 


metropolis,  or  only  to  snch  as  die  Secretary  of 
Stete  might  think  fit  to  favour.  In  tbe  forme- 
case,  he  would  agree  to  the  resolution;  in  the 
latter  he  would  oppose  it,  for  he  could  not  help 
thinkbig  that  tbe  partialities  of  a  Secretary  of 
Stete  might  be  impropierky  exercited,  when  ho 
recollected  how,  on  a  meliuicholy  occasion,  at  a 
not  very  distant  period,  a  person  at  the  bead  of 
the  police  of  the  metropolis  (Sir  R.  Baker^  was 
dismissed  by  tbe  rt.  hon.  gent's  predecessor. 

Mr.  Peel  said  the  increase  would  be  extended 
to  every  police  magistrate.  With  respect  to 
what  the  hon.  member  had  said  respecting  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown — if  that  were  any 
object,  it  could  be  much  better  atteined  by 
giving  tbe  appointments  to  gentlemen  from  the 
country,  rather  than  from  the  bar  (bear). 

Mr.  Umme  did  not  think  that  8001.  per  annnm 
was  too  much  for  a  magistrate  to  receive,  but 
be  was  of  opinion,  that  the  present  number  of 
magistrates  might  be  reduced.  He  understood 
that  each  magistrate  attended  to  his  duties  only 
for  a  very  limited  time  daring  tbe  dav. 

Mr.  Pitl  said  that  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  reducing  the  number  of  magistrates 
had  been  considered  in  a  conunittee  which  was 
appointed  at  his  suggestion  two  sessions  since, 
to  inquire  into  the  stete  of  the  police  of  the 
metropolis.  In  1792,  London  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  to  each  of  which  three  magistrates 
were  appointed.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent 
augmentation  of  business,  no  addition  bad  been 
made  to  tiiat  number  except  by  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  to  the  Thames  police,  a  mott 
useful  institution.  A  great  part  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  police  oflSces  was  done  in  tbe 
presence  of  two  magistrates.  He  thought  that 
a  good  arrangement,  as  one  magi»trate  acted  as 
a  check  on  the  other.  This  being  the  case,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  third  magistrate 
attached  to  each  office,,.to  provide  for  the  relax- 
ation of  the  other  tw<K  The  periods  of  relax- 
ation were  very  short.  Tbe  office  was  open 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evenii^. 
Two  magistrates  attended  in  the  morning,  and 
one  in  toe  evening.  Tbe  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  of  Union-hall  extended  over  a 
district  conteining  not  less  than  943,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  one  month,  Julj;  1823,  not  less  than 
176  cases  of  assault  came  before  the  magistrates 
of  that  office;  and  in  July  1824«  the  number 
af  assault  cases  was  150.  This  was  independent 
of  all  other  cases.  It  was  evident,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  number  of  magistrates 
could  not  be  reduced  widiout  great  ioconveni- 
euce  to  the  public,  and  prejudice  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  That,  at  least,  waa 
the  opinion  which  the  committee,  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  came  to  on  the  subject  (bear). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  tbe  bouse  re> 
sumed,  and  the  report  was  brought  up  and 
received. 


JLicensing  System. 


Wedwesdat,  Mat  4. — Lord  Nugent  present- 
ed a  petition  signed  by  tbe  churchwardens,  over* 
seers,  and  iahabitaats  of  Leigbton-Bussard, 
praying  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  licensinip 
of  public-houses  might  be  teken  into  conndera- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  tham.  Th» 
petition  arose  out  of  tbe  circumstance  of  a  poor 
publican  at  Leigh  ton- Buzsard  having  been  re« 
fuied  a  renewal  of  his  ticoncot  without   any 
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fmase  being  ftMigned  for  that  reftisaL  The  con- 
lequence  was,  that  he  had  sofTered  considerably. 
Mr.  Monck  said,  that  this  safaject  called  for 
the  serioQS  consideration  of  the  house.  Some 
alteration  certainly  should  be  made  in  the  ex- 
ittinc  law,  under  which  the  magistrates  exer- 
cisea  the  most  arbitrary  power.  Two  public- 
honses  ad|oining  the  town  where  he  resided 
(Reading),  had  been  shot  up  some  time  since, 
without  any  reason  being  assigned,  except  that 
pjiblic-houses  were  pernicious,  inasmuch  that 
p<M>r  men  were  induced  to  spend  money  there, 
which  otherwise  would  be  spent  at  home.  Those 
who  earned  the  money  were  the  best  judges  of 
ihe  manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent 
■  The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TuESi>AT,  Mat  81. — Sir  F.  Burdeti  present- 
ed a  petition  from  a  person  in  Chichester,  com- 
plaining of  partial  conduct  in  certain  licensing 
magistrates  of  that  town,  who  had  refused  him 
a  license  for  a  public-house,  though  no  imputa- 
tion could  be  made  against  his  character,  and 
though  his  application  had  been  supported  by 
400  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided.  The  complaint  of  the 
petitioner  referred  to  a  practice  which  bad 
now  arisen  to  a  serious  evil,  and  called  for  a 
remedy. 

Mr.  Poyntt  said,  that  the>  three  magistrates  of 
whose  conduct  complaint  was  made  were  most 
honourable  men,  and  if  they  did  refuse  the  li- 
cense to  petitioner,  be  was  certain  that  their 
motive  was  far  from  being  corrupt.  At  the 
same  time  be  could  not  but  express  his  surprise, 
that  an  applici^tion  such  as  the  petitioner  made 
should  baye  been  refused. 

Mr.  Hume  pressed  on  fbe  attention  of  minis- 
ters the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  law 
respecting  the  power  of  magistrates  to  refuse 
or  grant  licences  at  their  discretion.  The  esse 
before  the  house  was  one  of  great  grievance, 
but  was  onlj'  one  of  many  hundreds  of  the  kind 
which  occurred  year  after  year.  In  Chichester, 
where  this  petitioner  resided,  there  were  37 
public-houses.  Of  these,  34  belonged  to  the 
brewers  (Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co.)«  &nd 
there  were  only  three  free  public-houses  in  the 
town.  In  the  parish  in  which  the  petitioner  lived, 
there  was  only  one  public- house,  and  yet  ha 
was  refused,  though  the  magistrates  granted  nine 
licences  in  the  next  parish.  This  wall  nniair  to 
the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  because  the  houses  licensed  in  the 
next  parish  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co  ,  and  the  occupants 
of  them  were  obliged  to  give  a  bond  that  they 
would  sell  no  other  beer  but  such  as  Messrs. 
Humphreys  brewed. 

Mr.  Maberhf  thought  the  law  which  regulated 
the  licensing  of  public-houses  required  serious 
consideration.  In  some  cases  tne  magistrates 
bad  not  the  power  to  grant  licences,  except  on 
a  particular  day  ;  and  if  by  any  accident  a 
man,  who  might  have  been  licensed  for  years 
before,  were  prevented  from  attending  to  renew 
it  on  that  day,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
next  licensing  day,  which  ml^ht  be  a  year  dis- 
tant. He  knew  a  case  in  which  such  a  circom- 
^laoce  had  occurred.  A  man  to  whom  the  ma- 
gistrates had  no  objection,  and  who  had  been 
licensed  before,  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  on  the  licensing  day,  and  the  conse- 

aoence  was,  that  though  he  came  on  the  next 
sy,  his  licence  was  refused,  the  magistrates 


not  having  the  power  to  grant  It.  Surely  this 
required  some  remedy. 

Mr.  Hu9ki»$€n  said,  that  there  were  37  pcb* 
lie-bouses  in  Chichester,  which  was  not  a  very 
large  place.  The  questton,  then,  was,  whether 
these  were  enoagh.  In  his  opinion  they  were 
quite  sufficient  for  the  town. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

jSfr,  Kenrick^ 

LORDS,  Thvrsdat,  April  14.— The  Earl 
of  Es»€x  said  it  was  his  wish  to  have  eroonded 
some  motion  upon  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Court  of  KingV  Bench,  re- 
specting Mr.  Kenrick  the  magistrate,  whose 
case  was  one  of  public  notoriety :  but  there 
were  technical  objections  in  the  way,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  adopting  that  course.  He 
wished,  therefbre,  to  know  of  the  learned  lord 
(the  Lord  Chancellor),  whether  he  had  received 
any  communication  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ken* 
rick  from  the  Court  of  King's  Reach.  It  must 
remain  with  the  learned  lord  to  act  in  the 
way  he  might  think  proper;  but  the  con- 
duct of  a  mitgistrate  who  had  acted  as  Mr.  Ken- 
rick was  said  to  have  done,  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 

The  Earf  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  stt>od  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
as  any  other  judge,  and  coold  not  be  removed 
fVom  his  office  except  on  an  address  from  hb 
M^esty,  in  which  both  houses  of  parliament 
mu»t  concur. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr  assured  the  noble  earl 
he  was  without  any  official  communication.  He 
had  only  the  same  Information  respecting  the 
busineas  as  the  rest  of  their  lordships  might 
have  had.  Here,  however,  he  must  observe, 
that  as  caution  should  be  used  in  recomfnending 
persons  to  be  magistrates,  so  it  was  also  neces- 
sary that  those  who  had  the  power  of  removing 
them  should  take  care  that  the  representations 
on  which  that  authority  was  to  be  exercised 
were  well-founded.  Representations  had  been 
made  to  him,  of  a  magistrate  having  applied  to 
his  own  use  fines  which  he  had  levied  on  indi- 
viduals. On  reading  the  affidavits  which  were 
laid  before  him  in  support  of  this  charge,  ho 
did  not  choose,  on  their  authority,  to  strike  the 
magistrate  ont  of  the  commission,  and  the  result 
proved  the  propriety  of  this  hesitation ;  for  it 
turned  ont  afterwards,  that  the  magistrate  in^ 
dieted  and  convicted  of  perjury  the  persons 
who  had  sworn  these  affidavits.  On  the  present 
case,  he  had  only  seen  in  the  newspapers  the 
report  of  what  passed  In  the  Court  of  Kiog'u 
Bench  wben  a  criminal  information  for  libel 
was  applied  for  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
But  the  decision  of  the  court  had  no  reference 
to  the  question  agitated  by  the  noble  earl  \  for 
it  appeared  that  the  judges  refused  the  iDfofOHi- 
tion  solely  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
chosen  to  defend  himself  in  a  public  paper,  the 
Stamfird  Newt;  and  had  thus  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  instead  of  applying,  as  ho 
ought  to  have  done,  in  the  first  Instance  to  them. 

COMMONS,  TuBsi»AT,  Jvnm  14r— Mr.  Hmn 
man  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  The  complaint  which  he  bad  to  lay 
before  the  house  related  to  two  particular  trans- 
actions ;  and  if  substantiated,  they  would  Ibmt. 
a  ground  for  the  bouse  to  addrew  the  Crown, 
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fttttylng HHrt MnK^aricb might b« 4ivflit94  of 
•D  J  judicial  «ihiation  which  he  then  heict.  The 
fl»t  part  of  the  charge  he  was  about  to  make, 
Wat  contained  in  a  petition  (which  be  then  pre* 
arnted)from  Martin  Canfor  t  the  second,  in  a 
great  variety  of  affidavits,  ^ hie h  were  prudaced 
in  Hilary  Term  last  in  ihe  Court  of  Kinj^'s 
Bench.  From  tliese  two  sourcos  he  drew  the 
inference  that  Mr.  KenriciL  had  acted  with  par- 
tiality, violence,  and  intemperance  on  behalf 
of  a  party  for  whom  be  cbove  to  interest  liimself, 
and  had  wrongfully  imprisoned  an  individnal 
K  ho  pursued  him  by  action,  and  recovered  a 
Terdict  against  him.  If  that  which  he  liad  ad- 
mitted himself  in  his  own  affidavits  should  alone 
be  taken  against  him,  it  would  prove  him  ut- 
terly onllt  to  hold  his  present  office.  He  wonld 
tofrain  from  going  into  particulars  at  this  time, 
and  confine  liimseif  to  a  motion  for  bringing  op 
tlie  petition  in  order  to  printing  it,  and  for  pro- 
ducing and  printing  copies  of  the  affidavits  lie- 
fore  mentioned.  The  whole  of  the  cas?  would 
thus  be  pot  into  the  hands  of  members,  who 
Alight  increase  theiv  information  upon  the  facta 
by  inquiries  t  after  which  the  house  might  be 
railed  upon  to  declare  in  som*  form  what  steps 
it  might  deem  neeessary  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  that  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  had  but  a  few  hours  ago 
with  him,  had  expressed  his  most  earnest  desire 
tiiat  the  house  might,  by  going  into  an  ezami- 
nition,  give  hhn  an  opportunity  of  disproving 
tlK'  accusations.  But  it  certainly  was  the  winh 
of  Mr.  Kenrick  that  the  affidavits  should  not  be 
printed  before  the  matter  came  to  trial,  and  was 
investigated  according  to  the  course  of  the 
courts  of  law.  The  case  ought  not  to  go  par- 
tially before  the  public.  • 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  ol»- 
struct  the  investigation,  hot  he  thought  that 
enough  notice  bad  not  been  given  on  the  point 
of  proddcbig  the  affidavits,  which  part  of  the 
motion  was  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 
A  question  might  ariie,  would  the  affidavits 
show  the  whole  of  the  case  ?  If  not,  should 
nut  seme  means  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to 
complete  the  explanation  ?  He  thought,  at  anv 
rate,  that  the  affidavits  ovght  not  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Deiinum  urged,  that  the  printing  of  the 
affidavits  would  not  put  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  worse 
titaation  than  that  in  which  he  stood  akeadv, 
for  the  substance  of  them  bad  appeared  already 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  they  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  King's  Bench. 

The  ^f#oni«y-G«n«ra<,  in  order  to  temper  the 
opinion  into  which  the  house  might  be  led,  t<»ek 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  question  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bi^nch  had  never  been 
heard  on  the  merits.  One  counsel  only  was 
beard  for  Mr.  Kenrick,  but  it  appearing  that 
he  had  written  a  statement  of  bis  case  in  a 
newspaper,  the  Court  vould  not  grant  a  rrimi* 
ital  information  to  a  party  who  had  taken  up 
bis  own  cause  in  a  public  newspaper.  All  that 
lie  had  to  request  for  Mr.  Kenrick  was,  that  tim 
house  would  reserve  its  judgment  for  the  hiTea- 
tigation* 

Mr.  ScorUtt  thought  that  the  affidavits  ought 
not  to  be  printed ;  they  embraced  a  number  of 
transactions,  some  of  widch  were  connected 
with  the  case,  otliers  not,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  liad 
bad  no  opportunity  of  replying. 

Mr.  Wjftm  observed  apon  the  hardship  of 
prore^ing  against  a  gentiessan  apon  the  mat^ 
tor  of  sworn  affidavitu,  when  It  sn^bt  bo  urged 
against  any  thing  which  could  be  adranced  for 


him  in  the-  unewom  exanslDatioaf  bofrra.  Ih^ 
house,  that  equal  credit  could  not  Im  given  to  il 
because  it  was  not  upon  oath. 

Mr.  Catming  agreed  that  this  was  a  snA- 
dent  objection- to  printing  the  affidavits,  and 
thooffht  that  the  learned  gent,  sliottlii  pm 
the  charge  in  some  shiipo  in  which  it  would  bw 
fairly  and  eqnaily  met.  Again,  the  affidavka,. 
if  produced,  mi^t  rootain  a  great  deal  of  to- 
tally irielevant  matter,  so  that  the  individual 
migjjit  not  know  which  of  them,  or  whi«li  pa'-t* 
of  tliem,  it  firould  be  necessary  for  him  t-t-an* 
swer,  and  which  not.  But  if  the  learned  geof . 
wou!d  pot  the  charge  ia<  some  anch  form  m% 
seemed  to  have  been  appointed  in  the  raM  of 
Baron  Pago,  the  case  would  then  be  cousidared 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  bouse. 

The  petition  was  then  raad.  It  was  fr«m 
MarUn  Canfor,  of  Stoke  Newington^a  buteher>,« 
praying  that  the  bouse  would  iastitiHe'  an  In- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  statements  cnntaioedi 
in  his  petition,  and  adopt  aach  meaaurcs  in  re* 
latlon  thereto  as  k  mi|^t  think  fit  The  stata^ 
ment  was  io>  eflTect,  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  re- 
fused a  search-warrant  against  one  WiMinn 
Oetile,  who  was  accused  of  having  stoirn  petf- 
tloaer*s  sheep  s  William  Beaie  being  the  bra- 
tJier  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  baHilT.  That  Mr.  K. 
had,  instead,  sent  a  note  requesting  Beale  to- 
deliver  up  the  fleece;  that  upon-  petitioner's 
discovering  the  fleece  in  Beale*s  house,  and  ap- 
pearing with  it  again  before  Mr.  K.,  Mr.  K. 
demanded  of  him  his  note  to  Beale  whit  b  tlie 
petitioner  bad  in  his  possession  f  and  on  lib  re- 
fusing to  surrender  It,  Mr.  K.  ordered  a  consta- 
ble to  seize  him  and  take  it  by  force.  Timi 
instead  of  committing  Beale,  Mr.  K.  had  driven 
petitioner  to  submit  to  an  arbltratien  touching 
the  question  of  property. 

On  the  question,  *^  that  it  da  He  upon  the  ta- 
bl<*," 

Mr.  Demnrnt  tbooght,  that  bad  he  Introdoeed 
this  question  In  the  absence  of  any  affidaTits  to 
sapport  it,  it  would  have  been  objected  to  bia, 
**  that  there  was  notbkig  In  the  case,  that  it  was 
pirkrd  up  upon  mere  lienrtay,  and  net  upon 
oath.'*  But  it  now  seemed,  that  the  objection 
urged  ia  this  case  was,  that  the  charge  was  too 
soi<*mn  t  and  that  the  disclaimer  en  the  other  side 
could  Bot  he  equally  so  (hear).  In  the  case  of 
the  Chief  Baron  of  Ireiend,  which  was  breaght 
forward  by  the  hon.  mesriber  fur  Limerick,  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind  waa  started.  In  that 
cabe  romrnissiooera  were  appointed  to  inqviFe 
into  the  business  i  there  was  no  substantive 
chafge ;  but  the  house  proceeded  upon  a  cer- 
tain numbi*r  of  facts  on  which  those  ceetmis- 
sioners  had  reported.  How  was  the  objection 
in  this  CAse  to  be  met  ?  As  far  as  he  could  be 
supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  the  focts  im- 
puted as  afcainst  this  indivhlual,  he  (Mr.  D.) 
charged  him  with  gross  misconduct.  The  afll- 
davits  did  not  contain  the  rhaige  that  waa 
new  meant  to  be  preferred.  They  wovid  only 
show  the  mode  in  which  Mr.Kenrick  managed  to 
get  rid  of  that  question  by  brinf^ing  his  dwrge 
of  libel  against  tlie  Morning  CkronUU,  He 
now  proposed,  therefore,  to  Imve  laid  upon  the 
table  the  affidavits  made  by  Mr.  Kenrick  him- 
self, aad  by  bim  broagfat  forward  in  support  of 
bis  application  for  a  criminal  informati<»n 
against  the  editor  of  the  Morning  CKronlcCe, 
together  wt(h  a  copy  of  that  letter  of  which  ha 
had  been  proved  to  he  the  author,  addreaied  to 
the  Stamford  lf€w$, 

Mr.  Baring  thought  thai  the  ebjecticns  taken 
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fft-thr  motliMi  of  Mi  IcvMd  lrtMi4  were  wmk 
tmuAi^  alnoti  faidaoe  ]ieople  lo  svppoie, 
fhongb  he  was  perfectly  Mire  iuch  wm  not,  in 
ftirt,  t'te  cnee,  (bat  ninifttera  had  eome  debire  to 
icnfon  the  individual  complained  of,  from  the 
effect  of  the  inquiries  proper  to  be  instituted 
by  that  honse.  (bear).  Great  reeponsibility  at- 
tached to  some  qoarter  for  not  having  already 
brought  a  case  of  this  importance  before  the 
house.  The  first  intimation  which  he  had  re« 
c>eived  of  thia  indtviduar»  coodnct  was  from 
perusing  in  the  newspapers  the  speech  of  tlie 
Attorney-General ;  and  when  it  was  considered 
that  that  learned  person  bad  made  such  chafges 
in  a  public  court  of  justice,  it  W8«  ^uite  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  known 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  Snpposing  such  a  sneecib 
bad  been  made  by  the  Atfomey-Gegerai  Id  re- 
apeet  off  one  of  the  iudges  of  the  courts  at 
Wesdninster,  wonM  it  be  possible  that  that 
personage  could  be  aiiowed  to  remain  one  of 
the  ind^s  of  the  land  (hear)^or,  at  least,  tliat 
he  should  continue  in  that  eminent  station  with- 
out the  matter  of  such  a  speech  being  niMie 
the  subject  of  in^iry  -before  that  house  ?  And 
because  Mr.  Kenrick  was  only  a  jadire  of 
Walee,  it  could  never  be  .contended  that  it 
was  not  equally  essential  that  such  a  course 
should  be  adopted  towards  him.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  believe  that  the  King's 
Attorney-General  couM  have  made  such  a 
speech  as  be  had  delivered  on  this  subject  in  a 
oonrt  of  justice,  if  he  had  wot  the  strongest 
moral  conviction  on  his  mind  that  the  charges 
which  he  had  brought  against  Mr.  Kenrick  in 
the  course  of  it — 

The  Jtton^GentNd  observed,  that  that 
speech  was  delivered  by  him  in  bis  cnpncily  of 
an  advocate  only. 

Mr.  BmHitg  still  thought  that  the  leaned 
gent  would  not  have  made  snch  a  s|>eech  witb- 
out  feeling  that  there  vrer e  strong  girounda  for 
k^  and,  consequently,  fbraseiemn  hnvestiga- 
^on  into  the  matter.  The  rt.  hon.  gent,  oppo- 
site bad  told  the  house  Aat  they  muat  anspend 
their  judgments  on  this  case;  but,  nnfoitunute- 
ly,  Mr.  Kenrick  eevld  not  suspend  Us  judg- 
ments. He  was  about  to  go  lus  circuit ;  and 
surely,  because  Wales  was  a  little  and  a  dia- 
tant  place,  it  would  never  be  allowed  that  ho 
shnnld  do  so  till  parliomcnt  had  ejnmiaed  these 
chai^ges.  Was  a  natter  of  such  importance  to 
be  postponed  to  next  session,  merely  because 
it  was  brought  in  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  ses- 
sion ?  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  willing  to  rest  the  case 
on  the  testimony  Mr.  Kenrick  had  given  for 
himself ;  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  want  of 
equality  on  the  ground  of  evidence. 
-  Mr.  J^ernnoN,  after  observing  that  be  certainly 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  roost  rational 
course  to  have  all  theaflldavits  printed,  moved-** 
**■  that  there  be  Inid  before  the  house  the  atlidavits 
iled  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  support  of  his  appli- 
cation for  a  role  against  William  Clement  i 

also  the  affldavit  of  Mr James,  which  was 

A  led  in  order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  the 
ao(hor  of  the  letter  published  in  tbe  Stmmford 
JTetsf.** — Ordered. 

TcBsDAT,  JuiTB  2].— Mr.  Dwmm  gave  no- 
tice of  the  course  of  proceeding  he  proposed  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  named 
the  witnesses  who  would  be  called  in  support 
of  bis  charges :  he  moved  for  their  attendance 
on  Fridav  next,  and  also  for  the  printing  of  Mr. 
KMiricrs  letter  to  the  Siaitrfwd  Ner$, 


Ma  PMi  Kbmkttd,  th4t  the  ionived  gwH.. 
waa  at  present  rather  precipitate.  Ought  not 
his  first  object  to  be  to  ascertain  whether  tlMi< 
Honse  of  Commons  were  prepared  to  go  InMi' 
the  inquiry  i  for  the  summouing  of  wiineeaofi 
would  otherwise  commit  them  to  a  course 
which  possibly  they  might  not  desire.  They 
ought  to  be  caudoos  how  they  committed  them* 
selves  in  such  a  precedent,  und  more  particu*- 
larly  in  a  case  in  which  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint were  not  as  yet  even  printed  i  for  tht 
letter  which  formed  one  of  them  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  house  until  last  night,  and  of 
course  could  not  be  supposed  te  be  yet  in  tbe 
hands  of  members.  At  any  rate,  the  motion 
for  going  into  the  inquiry  and  calling  evidence* 
ought  to  be  postponed  uBtU  the  papers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  members. ,  If  the  learned  gent* 
would  embody  his  charges  on  paper*  It  would 
give  the  individual  accused  the  ability  of  moM 
satisfactorily  replying. 

Ms.  Abertromkit  said«  that  there  were  two 
propositions  in  the  case,  which  no  ma»  w|o 
heard  them  would  dispute.  First,  that  tbo 
boose  ought  not  prematurely  to  go  IaIo  ^  In- 
quiry t  secondly,  that  they  ought  not  to  pro- 
ceed in  it  without  furnishing  the  accused  with 
means  for  knowing  the  natote  of  the  charge  to 
be  preferred  against  him.  But  both  of  thoan 
ol^ects  were  already  attained.  The  first  was 
elTected  by  the  petition  of  Canfor  which  bsd 
been  presented,  and  which  cototaiaed  th^  whole 
matter  of  the  charge.  As  to  the  second^  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Kenrick'shad  stated  that  it  was 
Mr.  Kenrirk's  must  anxious  desire  that  there 
should  be  full  and  prompt  inquiry.  So  that 
here  was  a  charge  deliberately  brought,  and 
the  accused  courted  inquiry.  The  only  ques- 
tion left  for  the  house  was,  bow  soon  they  ought 
to  go  Into  it. .  How  could  it  be  assumed  that 
Mr.  Kenrick  waa  ignorant  of  the  charges  ?  Tbe 
objections,  therefore,  to  the  course  marked  out 
by  hia  learned  friend  would  not  apply.  He 
had  only  s|N»ken  in  anticipation  of  what  the 
bouse  might  deem  necessary.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what 
he  had  snbmitted.  Of  all  cases  he  had  ever 
known,  this  vras  the  clearest,  and  Mr.  Kenrick 
himself  proaspted  the  house  to  inquiry. 

Mr.  Peel  did  not  speak  in  reforence  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  but  to  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the 
principles  of  justice.  The  boose  had  not  de- 
termined on  inquiry,  and  at  least  they  should 
have  the  documents  before  them. 

Mr.  ITyna  said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tha 
house  to  take  care  that  the  accused  should  have 
ample  knowledge  of  the  charge,  which  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  lumded  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  Baron  Page,  thd  complaint  against 
him  was  ordered  by  the  bouse  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  by  his  accuser  (Sir  John.  Cooke), 
and  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  furnished  to  him. 
The  bouse  could  then  decide  if  thore  were  pri'md 
fmeU  a  sufficieat  ground  of  charge  to  merit 
further  inquiry. 

Mr.  IWue^  said,  if  he  understood  rightly, 
there  was  no  charge  or  imputation  against  Mr. 
Kenrick  as  judge,  but  only  as  magistrate*  If 
the  charge  affected  him  as  a  judge,  then  u»« 
doubtedly  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing  i  but 
the  petition,  which  contained  the  charge,  only 
affected  him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Hhi 
learned  friend  did  not  make  any  charge  i  he 
only  presented  tbe  petition.  It  was  an  odd  vray 
of  going  to  work  to  fix  the  responsibiUty  upon 
a  member  of  institnting  by  a  sattled  farm  of  bis 
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.,  a  charft  :  nilafaitd  in  a  p^titioii  i  when 
they  eaght  rather  to  cboow  to  hear  the  petl- 
tioner  themseWes,  that  in  case  of  hii  not 
makinf  his  charge  good,  he  might  he  made 
immediately  answerable.  What  bis  learned 
ftiend  proposed  was,  that  the  petitioner  should 
be  heard.  In  the  event  of  proving  his  charge,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  house  to  addrem^ 
the  crown  for  removing  Mr.  Kenrick  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  It  would  afterwards 
become  a  question  how  fhr  it  could  be  proper 
to  retain  a  man  in  the  office  of  a  judge,  who 
was  found  unfit  for  the  magistracy  :  and  his 
removal  from  that  high  station  would  require 
more  solenm  forms  from  the  parliament  than 
could  be  necessary  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  at  the  doctrine 
laid  down,  tfist  a  complaint  was  not  to  be  en- 
tertained, unless  the  house  cramped  itself  by 
m  impeachment  or  a  written  charge.  He  had 
Dcver  beard  that  maintained  in  the  house  be- 
lore.  There  had  been  already  two  instances  of 
thb  same  kind  of  proceeding  In  this  session, 
and  yet  no  demand  had  been  made  of  a  charge 
reduced  to  writing.  The  first  was  against  the 
Duke  of  Manchester ;  the  second  was  the  peti- 
tion of  Burnett  against  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
Inquiry  was  in  this  case  necessary:  he  might 
have  to  impeach.  The  house  was  not  called  on 
to  eiert  its  judicial,  but  its  inquisitorial  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Peel  thought,  that  the  learned  gent, 
ought  to  give  notice  for  Friday,  instead  of  fix- 
ing his  motion  for  that  day,  because,  in  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Kenrick  might  l>e  able  to  lay 
such  a  statement  before  the  bouse  as  would 
make  Inquiry  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Dentrum  consented  to  alter  his  motion, 
but  not  with  any  expectation  that  the  charge  of 
the  petition  could  be  settled  by  any  thing  which 
Mr.  Kenrick  might  be  able  to  advance  between 
this  and  Friday  next.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
little  consistent  with  those  high  principles  of 
justice  for  which  the  rt.  hon.  Secretary  ex- 
pressed his  anxious  regard,  if  the  accused  party, 
upon  his  own  allegations,  were  allowed  to  pre- 
vent an  inquiry  called  for  by  the  sense  of  the 
house.  He  concluded  by  moving  *Mliat  the 
petition  of  Canfor  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  Friday  next ;  that  a  copy  of  the  petition, 
andof  this  order,  be  served  on  Mr.  Kenrick 
forthM'ith ;  (hat  Martin  Canfor  be  directed  to 
attend  this  house  on  Friday  next ;  and  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  have  leave  to  attend  the  house  him- 
iclf  or  by  counsel )"  which  were  severally  or- 
dered. 


Friday,  Jxthe  94.; — Mr.  Dernium  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  considering  the  petition 
against  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  calling  in  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Martin  Money  Canfor. 

The  Speaker  here  rose  on  the  point  of  form, 
and  observed,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
course  about  to  be  taken  upon  this  business. 
If  it  were  intended  to  call  an  individual  to 
their  bar,  and  interrogate  him  while  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  chair,  the  course  would  be  to  com- 
mence by  putting  such  interrogatory  through 
him  ;  but  if  it  were  intended  to  open  a  general 
examination  of  the  petitioner,  and  then  to  have 
a  cross-examination  to  follow  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, then,  perhaps,  the  more  convenient  course 
^ould  be  to  proceed  in  a  committee  of  the 
nhole  house. 

The  honsa  having  resolved  itse!f  into  a  com- 


mittee (Mr.  Gordon  fat  th»  chair),  UmtOm 
Money  Canfor  and  Mr.  Konrkk,  or  Useouoael, 
were  ordered  to  be  called  In. 

Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Bolland  appeared  for 
Mr.  Kenrick.  The  petitioner  took  hb  elation 
at  the  bar,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Demmmn. 

He  \%  a  farmer,  and  was  living  last  summer 
near  Chart  wood-common,  Surrey.  About  the 
month  of  May  in  last  year  he  lost  about  twcaty 
sheep.     One  of  them  was  a  ram. 

(Upon  an  objection  of  the  jUiomey-Gemend^ 
the  witness  was  directed  to  answer  witliout 
looking  at  his  notes.) 

He  found  some  of  the  dieep  upon  Westvroo^ 
common,  which  is  about  5  or  6  miles  from  Charl- 
wood.  They  were  all  marked  witb  a  particular 
composition.  He  afterwards  found  the  ram 
in  a  fold  with  some  sheep  belonging  to  ooe  W; 
Beale,  who  lived  near  Betchworth.  The  ram 
was  shorn  :  when  he  lost  it  the  fleece  was  on. 
He  saw  Beale,  and  asked  him  where  he  got  tlie 
ram.  Beale  said  he  bought  it  some  time  be- 
fore. He  asked  Beale  to  produce  the  tieece  ; 
but  he  would  not.  IVitness  applied  to  a  neigh- 
bouring magistrate,  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  Belch- 
worth.  He  was  shewn  into  Mr.  Kenrick^s 
room,  and  told  Mr.  Kenrick  that  he  came  for  a 
search  warrant  to  secure  the  fleece  of  a  ram 
which  he  had  lost.  That  he  had  seen  the  ram 
in  the  possession  of  Beale,  and  could  swear  lo 
it,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  refvsed  to  receive  the  oath « 
Mr.  Kenrick  began  to  write.  Adams  left  the 
room,  and  came  m  again  with  a  paper,  which 
was  the  form  of  a  search-warrant.  Mr.  Ken* 
rick  said,  **  The  note  I  am  writing  to  Beale 
will  do  as  welL"  Witness  told  him  that  he 
came  there  for  a  search-warrant,  and  ha  was 
afraid  that  Beale  would  not  pay  attention  to 
the  paper,  having  already  refused  to  delivor  up 
the  fleece.  Mr.  Kenrick  flew  into  a  great  pas- 
sion,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  room.  Witness 
did  not  go,  but  s^d  he  most  consult  with  his 
attorney*-  Mr.  Kenrick  said,  "  Don't  talk  Co 
me  about  your  attorney.*'  Finding  that  tlie  ma- 
gistrate was  offended  with  what  he  had  said,-  he 
begged  him  to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  Mr.  Ken- 
rick gave  the  paper  to  Adams,  and  asked  what 
was  Uie  Christian  name  ?  '*  Ours  is  James,*' 
Adams  said,  "and  the  ooe  charged  la  Wil- 
liam." Adams  asked  if  it  was  to  be  served  by 
a  constable?  Mr.  Kenrick  said  to  witness, 
**  That  is  not  necessary— take  it  yourself  to 
Beale.*'  Witness  took  the  note  to  Beale's  mo- 
ther. He  did  not  find  Beale  at  home  t  but  he 
made  sure  of  tho  ram,  and  placed  it  in  Iht 
grounds  of  Mr.  Nash,  who  held  the  next  farm  to 
Beale*s.  He  stepped  into  the  puMic-hoase  : 
presently  in  came  Beale.  Witness  said  he  bad 
atiote  from  Mr.  Kenrick ;  asked  for  the  fleece  i 
Beale  would  not  give  it  Witnem  said  that  ho 
would  go  to  another  magistrate.  Oa  Tuesday 
witness  went  to  Mr.  Burgess,  a  justice,  raadiii|r 
three  miles  from  Mr.  Kenrick.  Mr.  Burgeua 
would  give  him  no  warrant,  though  he  was  c«^ 
ing  on  very  well,  till  witness  told  hfan  of  tho 
note  from  Mr.  Kenrick.  Mr.  Burgess  said  that 
he  was  sorry  witness  did  not  come  to  him  at 
first,  and  he  would  have  granted  the  wsrrant. 
Mr.  Burgess  refused  to  go  on,  and  advlaed 
witness  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  He  went 
next  morning ;  first,  he  saw  Beale  ulking  with 
James  Beale,  baiUflT  to  Mr.  Kenrick;  He  ask- 
ed Beale  again  for  the  fleece ;  Beale  said  ^^  I*l| 
see  it  out  with  you.*'  Both  the  Beales  laurfc. 
ed.  Witness  saw  Adams,  and  told  hhn  Uhsit 
Beale  was  come,  and  that  ha  wished  to  see  Mr. 
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Ktftriclu  A4uM  uAAVktX  llr.  Kenrick  liad 
left  the  wbole  matter  for  Mr.  Neah  and  Mr. 
Cutler  to  settle.  Beale  produced  the  fleece 
for  Mr.  Nath  aad  Mr.  Ede  to  look  at  it.  They 
deeided  that  the  fleece  in  the  ponewion  of 
Beale  belonged  io  the  witnesB,  who  went  to  Mr. 
Kenriek  with  the  fleece.  Mr.  Kenrick  said, 
«•  What*B  the  matter  now  ?"  Witncsi  told  him 
what  hed  happened.  Mr.  Kenrick  asked  for 
the  note  he  had  written,  and  witne*  having  re- 
fused to  surrender  it,  Mr.  K.  told  Adams  to  shut 
the  door,  which  was  done.  **  Now,  Adams,'*  said 
Mr.  Kenrick,  ^  I  appoint  you  a  special  coo- 
atable;  eearch  him  for  that  note  I  gave  him." 
Witness  would  not  be  searched.  Mr.  Kenrick 
•aid  ^*  Adams,  send  for  the  constable  of  the  pa- 
rish." Witness  was  kept  an  hour.  John 
Batchelor,  the  parish  constable,  rame.  Mr. 
Kenrick  said,  **  Constable,  there's  your  pri- 
■ooer— do  yeur  duty — search  for  a  note  which 
he  has  upon  him.**  Witness  would  not  resist 
the  real  constahle  of  the  parish,  and  suffered 
Batchelor  to  search  him.  The  note  was  taken 
from  him.  Mr.  Kenrick  said,  *'  Take  the  fleece 
from  him.**  The  constable  took  the  fleece. 
Witness  brought  an  action  directly.  It  stood 
for  trial  at  the  'last  Croydon  assizes.  There 
was  a  compromise  t  Mr.  Kenrick  was  to  pay 
M.  damages,  and  all  the  expenses  that  witness 
bad  been  at,  including  loss  of  time  and  all 
«ther  lossesL  He  was  a  week  from  home  before 
he  got  information  about  the  sheep. 

The  witness  was  then  cross-examined  at 
great  length  by  Mr.  Kenrick*8  counsel,  and  va- 
rious members  of  the  house ;  but  nothing  was 
elicited  from  him  to  alter  his  first  statement. 
He  admitted  that  the  taxed  costs  paid  by  Mr. 
Kenrick,  1801.,  did  not  cover  his  loss  and 
expences,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  present  petition.  Witness 
Identified  the  note  and  read  it:—"  These  are 
Io  request  that  you  will  deliver  to  the  bearer, 
(he  fleece  of  a  sheep  admitted  to  have  been 
taken  by  you  from  Westwood,  in  order  that  it 
■my  be  produced  as  evidence  before  me,  or  a 
charge  of  felony,  or  bring  it  with  you  to  my 
house,  and  show  you  cause  why  you  should 
not  do  so. 

"  To  William  Reale.^        »•  W.  Kenrick.*' 

He  said  that  Westwood  Common  was  about 
four  miles  from  Beale*s,  and  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  suspect  Beale,  because  he  had  been 
told  by  one  Higgins,  that  he,  Higgins,  had  seen 
Beale  irading  the  ram  off"  the  common  in  a 
airing.  But  he,  Canfor,  did  not  tell  this  to  Mr. 
Kenrick. 

The  witness  was  then  desired  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DennuM  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
call  any  more  witnemes  on  this  subject,  but 
aaid  he  would  state  what  he  proposed  as  bis  ul- 
timate course.  When  the  petition  and  all  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canfor,  should 
have  been  gone  through,  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  boose  to  allow  evidence  on  the  other  side 
to  he  given  :  and  then  the  other  case  might 
he  proceeded  with:  but  whether  U  would  be 
^nvenient  for  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  put  on  his 
defence  before  that  other  case  came  on,  it 
would  he  for  the  house  to  determine. 

Mr.  Kenrick*s  counsel  upon  being  asked 
what  course  they  intended  to  take,  said  they 
wished  to  give  in  Mr.  Kenrick*8  petition  in  an- 
■war  to  the  witnem's  statement 

The  GSkalrmmi  suggested  that  the  learned 
counsel  might  read  Se  petition  as  part  of  bis 
speech. 


The  counsel  (Mr.  Guniey>,  then  pnite«d« 
ed  to  read  the  paper}  which  stated  that 
the  fleece  was  detained  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing it  up  to  the  party  entitled  after  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  legally  tried. 

Ma  Gumey  then  said,  he  should  have  thought 
he  might  very  safely  leave  the  cose  of  bis  clieoi* 
Mr.  Kenrick,  upon  his  own  statement,  which 
they  had  just  heard,  were  it  not  for  one  part 
of  that  case  in   which  he. (Mr.  Gurney)  hap- 
pened   to   have   been    personally   concerned. 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  intrusted  his  defence  to  Cao- 
for*s  action  to  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Holland 
and  himself.    Upon  the  trial  of  that  action  be- 
ing called  on,  be  (Mr.  G.)  understood  from  Mr. 
Canfor,  that  his  object  was  only  to  secure  costs. 
Now,  he  did  think  that  his  client,  Mr.  Kenrick, 
had  no  available  defence  to  make  in  thai  case, 
and   that  a    verdict  must  pass  against  h«m, 
which  of  course  would  carry  costs.    He  there- 
fore suggested  to  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  that  if  such  were  Mr.  Canfur*s  object, 
he  had  lyj  objection  to  give  him  the  verdict  i 
upon  which  the  plain tifi'*s  counsel  made  a  most 
explicit  arrangement  for  plaintiff's  taking  n 
verdict  with  oosts  in  the  terms  which  had  Just 
been  stated.    Those  costs  were  afterwards  to 
be  taxed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.     It  would 
therefore  be  for  the  house  to  determine  whe- 
ther Mr.  Canfor,  because  he  had  been  disap- 
pftinted  io  the  amount  of  these  costs,  and  net 
because  of  any  denial  of  justice  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  bad  oat 
resorted  to  this  petition  as  a  measure  of  revenge 
and  malice  ? — whether  it  had  not  been  in  tho 
hope  of  obtaining  further  costs  from  Mr.  Ken- 
rick that  he  had  continued  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  after  the  compromise  and  terminatioB  of 
hin  action  ?    A  .perfect  btranger,  it  appeared, 
came  and  asked  for  a  search-warrant  against  a 
person  of  known  good  character  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  magistrate.  It  was  a  moot  point, 
whether  the  ram  was  stolen  or  strayed  (  and 
the  upshot  of  the  charge  ultimately  was,  that 
the  ram  had  actually   strayed.    No  evidence 
was  adduced  that  the  Least  had  been  stolen. 
The  only  complaint  was,  that  the  other  party, 
Beale,  bad  refused  to  give  up  the  animal  %  and 
as  it  appeared  to  the  understanding  of  the  ma- 
gistrate that  this  was  a  case  of  disputed   pro- 
perty, he  had  deemed  it  improper  to  grant  a 
search-warrant     With  respect  to  the  violence 
said  to  have  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Kenrick, 
he  would  only  say,  that  frotai  the  manner  in 
which  the  witness  answered  the  interrogatories 
at  the  bar  of  the  house — from  the  intemperance 
which  he  displayed,  some  defence  might  be  ima- 
gined for  the  conduct  pursued  by  Mr.  Kenrick. 
He  could  hardly  suppose  it  would  be  presumed, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  thispamful  case, 
that  the  magistrate  in  whose  behalf  he  appeared 
had  been  guilty  of  corruption.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  had  been  suted,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  magistrate  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion.    What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  subject,  if  a  magistrate,  in  every 
case  where  application  was  made  to  him,  vio- 
lated the  sanctity  of  a  private  residence  ?     It 
would  dimini«b  the  respectability  of  the  magis- 
tracy if  they  complied   with    the^  applica- 
tions, unless  where  strong  suspicion  existed. 
If  magistrates,  acting  from  the  best  motives, 
were  to  be  thus  inculpated,  no  gentleman  of 
station,  no  gentleman  of  learning,  ifoold  accept 
of  the  office.      No  magistrate,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  have  consented  to  grant 
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a  tMnrh-wtnAirt  }  Be  iliw  no  reaioii  what- 
ever Ibr  calllD^  a  tMglatnto  to  that  bai* 
to  answer  the  complaiot  now  nrfed.  If  a 
isa^iBtraie  acted  wrong,  the  law  waft  open 
to  the  aggrieved  party.  In  snch  a  case,  the 
lowevt,  the  poorest  indlvidaal  m^t  reiort  to  a 
rourt  of  jastice  for  redress.  He  con  Id,  Ibr 
instance,  move  the  Court  of  Killg^s  Bench  fol* 
a  mandamui  to  compel  the  magistrate  to  per" 
form  his  doty.  This  individual  had  done  no 
such  thing.  For  the  ini nry  which  he  alleged  he 
had  received,  he  brought  an  action  tn  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  he  had  received  ti  oom«. 
pensation  (hear).  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
now  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said 
be  suffered  In  consequence  of  a  denial  of  Jus- 
tice i  and  he  acc«ised  Mr.  Kenrirk  as  having 
been  guihy  of  tyrannical  coodnct.  What  de- 
nial of  justice  had  been  sustained  ?  What 
more  could  the  complainant  have  obtained  by 
the  search  warrant  than  was  etfected  by  the 
summons,  or  notice,  which  wan  placed  in  his 
bands  ?  He  procured  his  tleeee-^he  procured 
that  which  he  applied  for ;  atid  what  more  woidd 
•he  havn  ?  Viewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  ease,  be  felt  'confident  tet  no  cane  had 
been  made  out,  which  called  for  tha  notice  of 
that  honourable  house. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  ChafatMUi, 
Mr.  Gumey  having  stated  he  should  call  no 
wittoesses ;  and  Mr.  Bolland,  also  of  connsel  for 
Mr.  Kenrick,  having  declined  to  add  any  thing 
to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Gumey, 

An  //on.  Member  bore  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent character  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  vouched  fnr 
~  the  honour  and  rps|)ectability  of  that  individual. 
He  was,  in  at!  the  relations  of  life,  a  most  ami- 
able  and  honourable  man.  A  search-warrant 
otfght  not  to  be  granted  except  In  cUaes  of  grave 
suapicion,  but  he  knew  Beale,  and  had  always 
-considered  him  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Ctmmhkg  appi%hended  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  proceetl  with  the  case,  in  Its  pre- 
sent state.  They  had  on  one  side,  evidence  given 
>at  their  htir,  which  would  be  printed;  on  the 
ether  side,  they  had  the  speecn  of  a  learned 
'  connsel,  which  was  -evamescent,  and  of  which 
they  had  «to  record.  They  could  not  proceed 
wf'hoAt  #ome  riiotion. 

Mr. 'DMman  said,  be  would  move  that  the 
■evidence  be  printed. 

Mr.  Qmning  Aonght  k  would  be  nnikir  to 
«sB)pnt  to  a  motion  of  this  kind,  the  evidence 
bf4og  all  on  one  side.  He  was  ready  to  go  to 
a  decisive  verdict  on  the  case,  as  it  now  stood ; 
and,  tf  no  other  person  would  make  a  specific 
notion  on  the  subject,  he  would. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  tiie  course  be  intended  to 
pursue  Was  a  plain  and  clear  one.  Charges 
bad  been  brought  aganikt  an  individual  at  the 
bar,  and  a  witness  had  been  heard.  Individuals 
had  been  mentioned  Who,  if  it  were  necessary, 
might  have  been  examined  on  the  other  side. 
As  those  persons  had  not  been  called,  how 
could  they  dispose  of  the  bnsiness  except  by 
printiDgthe  evidence,  and  adjonming  ?  A  most 
ingenious  and  eloquent  speech  had  been  deli- 
vered by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Kenrlck^a  speech 
which  he  was  convinced  would  not  be  so  eva- 
nescent as  the  right  hon.  gent,  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. There  were  many  novelties  connected 
with  this  case,  and  amongst  them,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  was  the  proposition  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  when  he  asked, 
wky  •faonld  the  evidaace  be  circulated  without 


the  itpttth  of  4l»  leanMd  cAMMil-  (hMi)  f  «e 
thonld  like  the  rt  hon.  gant  to  point  wut.aay 
preccient  where  n  speech  delivered  by  eoiiB«* 
sel^  or  by  any  ether  poraon  in  that  houso^  or  at 
the  bar  of  that  house,  was  so  seat  forth  alons* 
with  die  evidence.  Was  there  much  danger* 
he  would  ask,  from  sending  out  the  evideftite 
in  the  way  proposed,  when  it  was  quite  clowr 
that  other  speeches  opposed  to  that  ovideoee 
would  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  (he  discwn- 
aion  on  the  nubject  ?  The  question  here  was, 
whether  a  poor  individual,  who  endeavoured  Co 
recover  his  property,  and  who,  in  making  that 
effort,  was  imprinoned,  should  receive  the  pre* 
lection  of  that  honae  ?  He  (Mr.  D.)  waa  takwD 
by  surprise,  when  he  found  that  persons  wba 
might  have  been  called  on  the  other  side  bad 
not  been  brought  forward.  If  the  rt«  hon«  gnat* 
could  give  him  an  example  from  aothori^,  «ir 
oould  adduce  something  like  reasoning  to  jna- 
lUy  the  reftisal  to  prifit  the .  evidence,  then  he 
would  be  content  to  deviate  from  the  conrae 
which  he  originally  inleoded  to  pursue  ;  but  if 
the  contrary  were  the  rule,  as  he  believed  It 
was,  he  should  move  ^*  .that  the  ehairman  do 
neiw  ioave  tJbe  chair,  that  he  report  prograi, 
and  that  the  evidence  be  pritfted.^' 

Mr.  Pml  Skid  the  speech  of  the  learned  gent, 
was  entirely  beside  the  real  qnestion.  He  br^ 
gan  with  a  coMge  against  Mr.  Kenrick,  and 
those  who  really  wished  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter called  on  him  to  bring  forward  aooM  writ- 
ten spociiic  accusation.  The  Learned  gent,  de- 
clined thnt  course,  declaring  that  the  potitiea 
of  Caafi»r  contained  the  charge.  The  question 
ther<>fore  waa,  whether  the  evidence  given  by 
Canfor  prodnced  isuch  a  £seling  in  the  house  as 
rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed  farther.  J  t 
appeared  to  him  that  no  persons  were  so  fit  to 
judge  uf  the  merits  of  this  ease  as  those  who 
had  just  heard  the  evidence  given  at  their  bar. 
Having  attended  to  all  that  had  been  slated  by 
Canfor,  be  was  ready  to  move,  **.thal  the  honse 
having  board  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mr. 
Canfor  in  enpport  of  his  petition,  do  not  think 
It  neees^ry  to  Institute  any  further  proceed- 
ings** (hear,  hear).  He  would  now  say,  in  de- 
fence of  the  individual  accused,  that  there  waa 
nolhittg  (-at  least,  in  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward) which  could  antheriie  the  house  to  pro- 
oeed  any  fiarther. 

A- long  dbicnssion  ensaed  upon  the  queation 
whether  ^  coaimittee  should  come  to  an  imme- 
diate decision  on  the  case,  or  time  should  be 
given  to  consider  it  after  the  evidence  waa 
printed. 

In  Ihe  coarse  of  this  discnsaioa, 

Mr.  PeW  said,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  not  acted  from  any  corrupt  mo- 
tive. That  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
case.  The  second  accusation  was,  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  ordered  his  servant  to  search  the 
petitioner.  This  undoubtedly  vras  improper  ; 
but  could  he  (Mr.  Peel)  dismiss  from  his  recol- 
lection that  an  action  had  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Kenrick,  that  he  had  been  visited  by  a 
verdict,  and  put  to  an  expense  of  20001.  ?  Ife 
thought  that  gentlemen  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of  juMlce  witli 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  case,  wl:en,  with  Re- 
ference to  the  other,  they  acquitted  him  of  all 
corrupt  and  improper  motives. 

Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  PT.  f»>m,  Mr.  €Ssn- 
ning,  and  Mr.  Oomtbum  expressed  tboirepinioa 
that  thoui^  Mr.  Kenrick*8  cuaduet  had  ia 
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MlMrMtf  iw  «Me  bftd  beeo 
out  to  vHumnt  ao  addren  to  the  Crown 
Ibr  Iris  renovaL 

It  was  altimately  agreed,  that  the  house 
should  take  time  to  coovider  the  case,  and  that 
the  evidence  should  be  printed. 

The  hoose  then  reramed  \  the  chairman  of  the 
coBmittee  reported  pro|^ress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

MoWDATy  Juvs  87. — Mr.  JleMman  poatpooed 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  committee  on 
Mr.  Kenriek  till  to-morrow.  He  also  brought 
up  a  paper  relative  to  the  case  of  C.  Franks ; 
mad  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  grounds  of  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Kenriek — namely,  that  he 
had  uiaittstiy  committed  Franks  for  a  felony — 
Imd  nrterward)*  proposed  to  compromise  the 
afUIr  «>n  the  condition  that  Franks  should  plead 
guilty  of  socb  felony,  which  Franks  had  de- 
( lined  to  do,  and  had  subsequently  published  a 
felte  and  libellous  letter  against  Franks — be 
gave  notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  submit  a 
luotion  for  considering  such  paper,  and  for 
calling  witnemes  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Pee/ said,  if  it  Aould  appear  that  Mr. 
jKsnrick  could  not  enter  upon  fcis  defence  with- 
$  ut  alMO  callmg  witnesses,  other  matters  must 
necessarily  stand  over  till  next  session. 

The  Spsaker  intimated  that  it  had  been  nsual 
to  grant  a  copy  of  such  a  charge  to  the  party 
accused,  and  upon  the  question  being  put  from 
the  i'hair,  it  was  agreed  tiiat  such  copy  should 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  Kenriek. 

TvKsoATi  JvTWB  8S.  —  Mr.  Trmiu^e  pre- 
sealed  a  petition  from  Mr.  Kenriek,  in  lefer- 
ence  to  a  paper  which  had,  upon  the  preceding 
evening,  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  learned 
member  (Mr.  Denman,)  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  Franks.  The  petitioner  stated 
that  he  wras  taken  by  surprise  by  the  order 
which  the  house  had  thereupon  made  for  ex- 
amining wi^sses  in  relation  to  that  charge ; 
and  that  therefore  he  was  not  prepared.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Tremayne)  apprehended  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  not  correct  as  to  the  order  which  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  house  ;  for 
though  the  learned  gent,  stated  that* the  wit- 
nesses were- at  hand  and  ready  to  be  examined, 
he  believed  no  order  was  actually  made. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Dtmman  would  have  no  objection  to  al- 
low Mr.  Kenriek  more  time  to  instruct  his 
counsel.  He  would  therefore  propose  that  t!»e 
witnesMfS  should  attend  on  Thursday.  It  had 
been  intissated  to  him  (Mr.  D.),  that  in  respect 
of  the  case  of  Franks,  however,  Mr.  Kenriek 
would  not  he  able  for  some  lime  to  prepare  in- 
structions, and  that  that  matter  must  stand  over 
till  next  session.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  case,  he  felt  himself  entirely  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  the  honse.  The  papers  were  printed, 
and  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members )  therefore 
the  contents  must  be,  by  this  time,  tolerably 
known  to  Mr.  Kenriek  hhnself,  and  must  have 
been  so  from  the  moment,  almost,  they  were 
.fir»t  printed. 

Mr.  Peel  admitted  that  the  accusation  in  this 
case  involved  two  charges  of  the  gravest  kind ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  such  as  might 
be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  seeing 
that  no  proceedings  appeared  to  have  been 
^taken  in  respect  of  them  in  those  tribunals,  he 
thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  thr  house 
ihonld  hear  witnesses  to  either  charge.    It  was 


not  till  one  oVIoek  that  afternoon,  that  Mr* 
Kenriek  knew  any  thing  of  this  second  rharg^ 
being  brought  forward.  He  had  only  had  tba 
interval,  therefore,  between  one  and  four 
oVlock  fur  instructing  counsel,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity at  all  fur  getting  witnesses,  if  he  pro- 
posed to  call  any.  If  this  inquiry  were  now 
begun,  thev  must  go  on  and  through  with  lt| 
for  he  could  not  consent  to  that  proposition  of  tba 
learned  gent  to  take  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Kenriek  first,  and  the  answer  next  session. 
Was  it  after  that  charge  should  have  been  cir- 
culated in  every  direction,  especially  in  that 
part  of  ihe  country  where  Mr.  Kenriek  resided 
— was  it  possible  that  the  house  could  postpone 
the  answer  to  six  months  afterwards  (hear)  >  He 
hoped  he  had  satisfied  the  house,  and  even  the 
learned  gent,  himself,  of  the  impossibility  of 
now  going  into  this  inquiry  (hear). 

Mr.  Denman^  observing  from  the  general  isi- 
preasioo  of  the  bouse,  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
hon  gents,  to  proceed  at  present  with  Franks^s 
case,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  press  it  further 
now ;  but  he  would  bring  it  forward  next  ses- 
sion, unless  in  the  meantime  circumstances 
should  occur  very  materially  to  change  his 
view  of  the  case.  He  would  now  move  that 
the  committee  on  Canfor's  petition  should  re- 
sume its  sitting.  , 

The  bouse  having  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  cAmmittee  for  which 
he  moved  some  time  ago  in  order  to  examine 
Into  the  case  of  Mr.  Canfor  hjiving  now  re- 
sumed, he  presented  himself  to  (heir  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  certab  resolutions, 
founded  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  that  case.  Tbe  charge  w~s 
brought  forward  by  him  in  coiy  unction  with 
another  charge )  and  in  his  view  of  the  case, 
the  two  charges  together  formed  matter  of 
much  m6re  grave  accusation  against  Mr.  Keta- 
riek  than  either  of  them,  singly,  would  have 
done.  He  now  merely  alluded  to  the  CHse  of 
Franks— postponed  as  he  considered  it  to  be, 
to  the  next  session — in  order  that  be  might  not 
be  met  by  t!>e  assertion  that  he  had  brought  for- 
ward an  isolated  case  against  Mr.  Kenriek. 
That  case  charged  Mr.  Kenriek  with  havinr  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  conducted  himself  in  a 
manner  that  had  exposed  himself  to  great  ani- 
madversion. He  (Mr.  D.)  was  aware  that  in 
hb  view  of  this  matter  foe  differed  from  a  great 
number  of  his  hon.  friends ;  but  he  certainly 
stood  in  a  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  hU 
auditory  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  could  not 
help  considering  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
special  jury  of  magistrates,  in  a  castf  of  this  kind 
(near).  A  large  proportion  of  the  house  consisted 
of  gentlemen  who  filled  similar  ntuations  to  Mr. 
Kenrick*s  In  the  magistracy ;  and  who,  ho  had 
no  doubt,  discharged  the  duties  attached  t*i 
those  situations  with  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  country.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  that  they  should  not  feel  something 
like  sympathy  for  Mr.  Kenriek.  They  might, 
indeed,  from  the  same  cause,  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  motives  which  had  influ- 
enced  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman ;  and  far 
was  it  from  his  (Mr.  D's)  desire  to  <jeprive  any 
one  in  Mr.  Kenrick's  situation  of  ^te  consola- 
tion of  such  a  sympathy.  With  Mr-  Canfor, 
who  had  appeared  at  their  bar,  he  had  had  no 
previous  communication.  But  h^  thought  that 
the  case  might  very  well  be  left  on  his  testi- 
mony. He  was  aware,  indeed,  that  many  hon. 
.'  >       ST      . 


LAW.— Jtfr.  Reiriklc. 


ud  BBMliihctorj.    Thi< 

And  hanisr  Impnipcr 

les  inputed  (a  ■  wItDM, 

ii  lUuiaer  from  ilial  wUcb 

boia  connlderBtianB  would 

1  tba  veifht  and  credit  ar 

H  (bare  acre  other  f^uundi 

et  of  frand  or  falubuod  In 

CTldcDce.     But  wbra  (hU 

ird  he  wu  eildeotly   in  a 

lUte.     He  came  there,  cn- 

w  hii  [OorafF  to  a  hi(her 

rer  brlbre  fuaod   lu  be  ne- 

Ived  bioMirto  be  in  ■  aili- 

ter  prc«louily  cipericacad 

vu  by  to  many  (ciitlriiMi 

k  in   the  couDtn.     A*   U 

Btppancy  of  maaner,  be  (Mr.  D.)  Bad   nevei 

UoirB  cteB  a  liaipie  country  wlineu,  aftei 

being  iDlyeclad  to  K  KTere  cr«i-eiBminBtian. 

who  did  sol  leave  tbe  Kluieii-boi  a  much  mure 

ImpeTllBanl  penon  (baa  whan  he  flnt  came  iaii 

t(  (a  laugh).     In  aM«er  to  Ibe  atalcmenU  a\ 

Caofbr,  Ur.  Kenrick  had  buaicif  prrnealed  ■ 

peflUon.     How  iBcb  facli  aslud  becB  itaied  on 

tbe  oae  ilde,  and  were  adEiltled  on  tbe  oihrr, 

nait  be  aiaumed  to  be  Irae  i  aod  oo  luch,  ban. 

£Bti.  idfbt  Mfcly  proceed  to  fono  ■  deliberait 
d^eBI.  There  were  nany  lucb  admllleij 
:li  In  m%  caae,  wUch  be  wonld  prckanlly  nv 
tiee.  (Here  (be  learoed  genU  proceeded  lo  re- 
capitulate the  teitimony  of  Canfiir.)  Bulb  the 
Oljecti  for  which  Cufor  wuited  on  Mr.  Ken- 
rick were  defeiled,  one  of  tboie  object!  bviiig 
to  recoier  bl>  property,  and  Ibe  elber  to  — 
■ccBle  the  pereoo  who  be  lappo*^  had  in 
perly  poneued  binuelf  of  ll.  The  refui 
the  aearcb-warranl  placed  Caafar  In  a  « 
tilaalion  Ihaa  that  1b  which  be  ori|lnalIy  ilood. 
HaTlBf  hiled  la  proeurlng  Ibe  fleece,  be  Aeo 
proceeded  to  Boother  suf  Utrale.  who  refoted 
to  act  Ib  a  caae  wbeTeauaglilrale  bad  already 
teCB  applted  (o.  He  ■ml  here  obierfe,  ibat 
•  iorl  air  lan|iace  bad  crept  Idio  dm.  In  ipeali- 
iD|  of  BUfUtram,  {aoeral1y,or  which  he  could 
aot  approve.  One  nf  Ibeir  mo*t  bnporlaol 
dutle*  WBi  lo  trace  ont  iloleB  properly.  Thai 
WW  tbe  mode  by  which  they  canld  heal  prolecl 
Ihoae  who  were  liable  to  dcpredalioni  t  and 
therefore  tbe  graottoga  learcb-WBrraBl  waa  nut 
a  matter  of  ladnlfence  and  favour,  but  ll  wat 
Ibelrduly  to  cranl  II,  wherever  ■  fair  ground  or 
snsplclon  extaled.  But  tbDugh  Mr.  Kenrick 
Bilchl  refute  the  learcb- warrant,  he  certainly 
had  00  right  lo  decline  Uking  tha.etldenca 
which  waa  tendered  to  him  on  oath.  It 
Wai  a  itrangr  cuune  of  proceeding  lo  refer 
to  two  arhllralun  tba  queilion,  to  whum 
Iba  rant  beloDged.  Why  ahould  a  refer- 
ence have  baeB  made.  ubiII  Beate  had  ibuwn 
(hat  be  bad  loil  lomalhlag  1 — until  he  had 
proved  that  be  pooeHcd  ■  ram  •ioiilar  to  Ibat 
claimed  by  CaBfor  i  Mr.  Kenrick  thought  thai 
tbli  coarae  would  pat  an  end  lo  t)ie  buiinKn*, 
Dot  recolIactlBg  that  another  qneatiim  might  re- 
Bain  tio  be  decided,  evoB  after  the  award  uf  the 
Jefereea— namely,  how  the  abeep  cot  Into  the 
poaaeailoB  of  Eeale  (hear)  ?  The  arhitralon 
bavlof  derided  Id  fhvnnr  ofCanfor,  he  produced 
,thair  BMei  lo  Mr.  Kenrick  t  wh.l  did  Mr. 
Kearick  hintaelf  aaj  oB  ihli  pari  of  ibe  lubjecl 
Ib  Ha  paltlioB  I  He  alalrd,  that  Caufur  hruughl 
two  tamplei  of  wool  wlih  him,  to  ^nw  that  it 
was  Iba  WBia  ai  that  uf  tbe  iherp  which  be  bad 
loal,  **  but  yoar  pelitloaer  U  bi  bo  meaBt  cub- 


TlBced  iberour'  How  waaltpoaalblefM  Mr. 
Kenrick  to  auppoae  that  Ala  wat  nut  the  pro- 
perty uf  Caoftir,  wheB  the  noiei,  written  bj 
two  IndividuaU,  serftfCIl)  cempetml  lo  decide 
tbe  qnealloa,  dacfared  that  the  fleece  was  Can- 
fiir't property  F   If  Mr.  Kenrick  HereanxlouM 

Creaene  ibe  character  uf  Beaie  he  tuok  a  very 
ad  way  to  effccl  that  object.  There  wai  a 
frtmi  fadt  caia  of  auipkiuo  ajfalaat  Beala, 
which  could  out  be  cL-ared  up,  except  by  a  fall 
and  fiilr  inveatlgati'iii.  He  woaM  aik  an 
magUtrale  now  preuni,  if  a  cbai^c  wen  matt 
againit  a  reipei-table  neighbour,  and  be  refeaad 
a  aaarch- warrant  to  the  applicant,  whether  b« 
would  not,  on  ihe  moment,  gl*e  nolire  to  the 

Early  accuaed  to  aland  forward,  and  clear  ap 
la  character  I  Woald  be  not  write  a  note  in 
theae  tenna— "  a  atranger  haa  applied  to  ar  far 
a  aear.h- warrant  agaioaf  yoB — It  will  he  proper 
for  you  to  come  to  my  houae,  and  ibow  tbi  ha 
la  Ubouring  under  error  V  Mr.  Kenrick  did 
lUrely 


Kenrick  b 

Caarorslated  to  him,  wfaeo  be  band  bia  repi>a> 
aealalioni  were  unataUlBg,  thai  tbet*  waa  a 
aoliciloralReigalelo  wbomba  wonld  apply  te 
advice.  ThU  appeared  to  have  vexed  Mr. 
Keorkk)  Oad  he  refuted  to  grant  Ibe  aear«b- 
warrant  beeaoie  the  matiner  of  CoBfer  did  aal 
pleaae  him.     Thia  waa  not  condact  beflitlBg  a 


man  In  that  boute  who  wat  In  tbe 

the  peace  would  aay.  Ibat  he   would  act  with 

the  tame  diaregard  nf  law  and  juttlce  aa  it  wat 

admitted  Mr.  Kenrick  had  aahaequently  d 

A  n  IndiTldnai  applied  to  Un  for  tba  r«Mgn 

of  bia  property,  and  Instead  of  bcbg  aarinad, 

be  wat  hbntelf  made  a  pritoncr,  and  dealt  wUh 

iBaolently  and  outragrooaly.    He  waa  ordered 

to  he  aearched  by  Mr.  Kenrtck'a  bailer,  wba 

waa  made  a  apeclal  coottable  on  tbe  aomeBt  for 

ibat   purpoae.    A    pariih  cooatable  wat  tbra 

'  mt  tat,  and  wat  dlreclail  lo  makt  an  aaaanlt 

nthi^  Injured  Individual  who  came  brforelb* 

lagialrate  for  redreaa.    If  naglttnlet  tbu«^ 

proper  to  behave   In  ihla  way,  they  oaghl  to  be 

ight  that  auch  conducl  waa  aa  contrary  to  law 

it  wat  to  joitlre.     Tbey  ahunid  be  infoised, 

that  they  were  not  lo  act  from  Ar  impulto  a( 

pertonal  reeling,  of  oBtaded  iirids,  or  woBsded 

dignity.     Such  feellnm  onght  to  be  dlacarded 

*~  im  their  minda  the  moment  Ibey  aiceiuled  Iba 

dgmenl-teal.     What  wai  Mr.  Kenrick'ijBa< 

IcatloB    for    tbia    oulrageoua    eaadactl    Ha 

iled,  that  CaBfor  behaved  Inioleiitly,  that  be 

d  he  would  apply  lo  Mr.  Burgeai,  a  macla- 

ite  at  Rrigatei   and   that  be  accnaed  ICr. 

nenrlck    with    Bot    andcratanding     Ui    da^. 

Canrnr,  however,  ttatrt  that  he  only  laid  b* 

would  apply  fur  adtite  to  fail  aollcllor.     TUa, 

he  declared,  waa  ihe  only  ofiVnce  be  had  given. 

If  any  greater  odence  bad  been  given,    let  (bo 

bouie  ronalrter  bow  wall  anpplled  Mr.  Kenrick 

waa  with  pHdence   lo  prove    it.     Hb  batler. 

Gei.rge   Adamt,  Willlan   Bi^ale,   and  Ma«wi. 

Naah   and   Ede,    could  eatlly  prove  whetbrr 

there    were    any    thing  Improper   Id  Caafbr'a 

conduct.     Batcoelor,  Ibe  conalabia  of  bia  own 

parith,  wfa^i  aatonlabad  uad  bawlld«r«d,   p««> 


LAW.— Mr.  Kenriei. 
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cetM  to  exMate  tbt  wtnmgt  orders  of  Mr« 
ftonricky  could  alio  speak  to  tbs  condoct  of 
Csnfor.  It  kad  however  beeo  said»  that  no  fe* 
looy  bad  been  committed,  becailse  the  aheep 
was  found  straying  on  a  common.  He  tliought 
the  rt.  bon.  Sec.  ^Mr.  Peel)  would  not  adopt 

'  that  line  of  argument  The  place  had  notbiog 
to  do  with  the  oiTence,  whidh  consisted  in  clan- 
destinely taking  the  property  of  another.  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  ^enrick  placed  the 
Aeece  in  the  hands  of  a  constable  as  evidence  to 

,  further  the  ends  of  justice.  That«  however, 
was  not  the  fact,  for  be  bad  entirelv  dismissed 
tlie  case  (hear).  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
was  tlie  most  outrageous  be  bad  ever  heard  of, 
and  his  abuse  of  power  in  appointing  bis  butler 
a  special  nonstable  for  the  purpose  ot  searching 
Canfor,  was  most  unwarrantable.  Suppose 
Canfor  had  resisted— suppose  bloodshed  had 
ensued— >what  excuse  could  be  made  for  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  ?  Thb  caie  was  one 
of  the  motit  serious  importance.  If  such  a  case 
were  viewed  lightly  by  the  house,  then  it  be« 
came  often  times  more  Importance  in  his  eyes ; 
becau<ie  it  ibowed  bow  the  magistracy  of  the 
country  viewed  such  an  Invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  He  knew  it  was  argued  that 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  of- 
fence. If  the  petitiooer  came  to  the  bar,  and 
demanded  51.  damages  more  than  he  had  ob* 
taioed  in  Court,  tliis  answer  would  be  complete 
•»**  Y^ou  have  accepted  a  certain  sum,  and  you 
cannot  come  here  for  mors.*'     But  that  was  not 

'  an  answer  which  would  satisfv  the  Houte  of 
Commons  when  inquiring  into  toe  alledged  mis* 
cond  uct  of  a  j  udge  (hear).     1 1  was  strange  bow 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons  acted,  when  cases  that 
might  be  connected    with    courts  of  justice 
were  brought  before  them.    Sometimes,  when 
a  complaint  was  made,  they  said  to  the  peti- 
tioner, '*  Go  to  a  court  of  law,  establish  your 
case  there,  and  then  we  will  see  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  proceed.*'  The  comt>l«iniog 
party  took  that  advice  i  and  having  proved  the 
truth  of  his  case,  arain  applied  to  Parliament, 
when  he  was  met  with  thb  answer. — ^*  This  is  a 
proceeding  on  which  a  court  of  law  has  already 
decided,  and  the  House  of  Commons  Is  debarred 
fhim  interfering.*'    The  question  was,  whether 
it  was  proper  that  a  magistrate  should    be 
Intrnsted  with  power  who   had  eihibited  so 
much  indiscreaon  and  irritability?    Was  Mr. 
Kenrick,  after  he  had  been  proved  guilty  in  a 
court  of  law,  to  be  continued  in  a  situation 
where  he  might  still  further  abuse  his  authority 
(bear)  }    Was  be  to  be  enabled  to  the  end  of 
bis  life  to  deny  justice  to  those  who  applied  for 
it?    Suppose  a  gentleman's  butler  bao  robbed 
his  master,  and  suifered  a  twelvemonths'  im- 
prisonment as  the  punishment  of  his  oifeoce, 
would  not  the  gentleman  feel  creaHy  astonished 
if  the  offending  partj  applied  to  be  reinstated 
la  hia  situation  ?  The  servant  might  say  **  I  have 
soflbred  the  penalty  of  my  crime.    I  was  im- 
prisoned for  twelve  months, and  it  b  extremely 
^oot  to  punish  me  further  by  refusing    lo 
|»lacc  me  in  my  old  situation."    Thb  was  pre- 
cisely the  argoment  used  by  bon.  gents,  when 
they  said,  that  as  Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  bb  ofence,  he  ought  to  be  i)o  further 
■mlest^.    He  thought  the  roagbtrates  of  the 
country,  were  too  much  above  control.    When 
^  laid  this,  he  deemed  it  right  to  declare  that 
BO  man  could  feel  more  respect  than  he  did  for 
the  magburate  who  watched  over  his  neighbour- 
^99d  with  paternal  care— who  settled  petty 


quarrels,  pnd  who  exerted  bb  authority  to 
preserve  tbe  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  add 
to  their  comfort  But  he  could  not  approve  of 
that  indbrriminate  and  blind  obedienre  which 
some  individuals  nermed  to  think  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  magbtracv  In  general.  He  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  say,  when  a  case  of 
groH  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  magistrate 
was  brougiit  forward,  '*  Here  b  an  oflbnce  of  a 
trvinr  nature,  lelt  us  eiamlne  it,  and  see 
whether  this  magbtrate  shall  longer  be  allowed 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  where  he  now  acts."  When 
magbtrates  mbbehaved  themselves  they  ought 
to  be  dismissed.  That  was  the  course  pursued 
in  Ireland,  and  had  been  followed  in  parts  of 
this  tountry.  A  friend  had  recently  written  to 
him,  stating  that  a  magistrate  of  Hampshire 
had,  in  tbe  time  of  Lor3  Loughborough,  been 
thus  treated.  An  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment was  brought  against  him,  and  501.  damages 
were  awarded.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  individual  was  fit  to 
remain  in  the  situation  of  a  magistrate.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  nnwillinc  to  interfere  i 
but  Lord  Loughborough  and  toe  Government 
took  up  the  case,  and  the  offending  party  wfis 
removed.  The  Government, however,  appeared 
now  to  disclaim  that  wholesome  power.  Not  a 
week  passed  in  which  complaints  were  oWt 
made  a^^inst  magbtrates,  but  no  notice  whs 
taken  of  them.  As  the  power  of  the  magb- 
tracy  was  increased,  the  superintending  control 
of  Government  appeared  to  be  diminished 
(hear).  With  these  views  and  sentiments  he  had 
brought  thb  case  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wasinfljuenced  by  no  private  motives  (bear). 
He  utterly  disclaimed  them  (hear).  With  respett 
to  the  individual  whose  conduct  was  inculpated, 
be  harboured  no  feelings  of  anlmodty  towards, 
and  was  never,  until  the  present  occasion,  under 
ibe  same  roof  with  bim.  He  acted  from  a 
sense  of  public  justice i  and  it  wasbb  inteh« 
tion  to  submit  the  following  propositions  to  the 
committee : — 

*'  That  thb  committee  b  of  opinion,  that  tbo 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition  of  Martin 
Money  Confer  have  been  substantbllv  proved. 
'*  That  the  said  petitioner  preferred  Iris  com- 
plaint to  Willbro  Kenrick,  Esq.  one  of  tbo 
magistrates  for  the  connty  of  Surrey,  relative 
to  the  loss  of  a  ram,  and  required  a  search-war- 
rant, to  recover  the  ram  as  well  as  its  fleece, 
both  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  William 
Beaie,  tbe  brother  of  the  said  William  Kenrick's 
bailiff,  but  that  the  said  William  Kenrick 
refused  to  grant  a  search-warrant,  or  to  take 
(he  depositions  of  the  petitioner. 

**  That  tbe  said  William  Kenrick,  in  thb 
respect,  appears  to  have  neglected  his  doty  as 
a  niagistrate,  in  not  inquiring  Into  fscts  of  a 
suspicions  character  I  and  that  bb  subsequent 
conduct,  in  canring  the  said  petitioner  to  bo 
arrested,  and  commanding  and  ordering  bim  to 
to  be  searched,  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  op- 
pressive, and  a  grots  abuse  of  bb  nathority  as 
a  magbtrate." 
Tbe  first  resolution  having  been  read- 
Mr.  Pe€i  entirely  acquitted  the  learned  geilt 
of  harbouiing  any  personal  bostilitv  against 
Mr.  Kenrick,  or  of  being  actuated  by  any 
undue  motives  in  bringing  thb  case  forward 
(hear).  Tbe  high  and  manly  character  which 
the  learned  gent,  had  always  maintained,  would 
have  snIBclently  shielded  him  against  any  such 
charge,  if  he  himself  had  not  said  a  ^ord  aboM 
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,  It  (hear).    At  the  lame  time,  be  most  observe, 

.  Chat  the  coorae  which  be  (Mr.  Peel)  meant  to 
take  on  this  occasioa  did  not  arii»e  from  any 
ondue  bias  towards  Mr.  Kenrick,  with  whom 
be  had  no  acquaintance.    Ho  was  only  anxious 

..  that  they  should  decide  in  the  manner  most 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  Parliament,  and, 
aboTO  all,  with  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  In  thu  outset, be  called  on  hon.  gents,  to 
diyest  themselves  of  all  prejndire  connected 
with  the  other  case.  The  present  charge  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  a^idavits  in  the  case  of 
Franks — the  committee  was  called  on  to  con- 
sider that  of  Canfor  only.  Although  there  were 
many  gentlemen  present  who  held  the  situation 
of  magistrate,  be  was  persuaded  that  they 
would  indulge  in  no  partial  feeling  on  that 
account.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bouse  inter- 
fered, those  individuals  would,  he  thought,  be 
more  likely  to  vindicate  the  situation  of 
magistrates  from  any  imputation  that  might  be 
cast  on  it,  in  consequence  of  improper  conduct 
alleged  to  hiive  been  committed  bv  one  of  their 

.  body.  The  learned  gent,  had  divided  the  case 
into  two  parts — 1st,  the  refusal  of  the  search- 
warrant  on  the  application  of  Canfor;  and  2d, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  ordering  Canfor 
to  be  detained — in  appointing  bis  butler  as  4 
constable — and  in  taking  from  him  the  not4  and 
the  fleece.  He  would  pursue  the  same  course 
in  considering  the  quesdon.  He  did  not  propose 
to  contend  that  Mr.  Kenrick  bad  acted  with 
perfect  propriety  in  this  transaction,  or  that  no 
charge  of  Indiscretion  conld  be  maintained 
against  him.    All  he  would  contend  for  was, 

'  tlmt  there  was  no  ground  for  the  interference  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  first  part  of 
the  chitrge  he  would  say,  that  whether  Mr. 

'  Kenrick  did  or  did  not  act  as  a  perfect  magis- 
trate, when  application  was  macfe  to  him  for  a 
search  warrant*  he  must  exonerate  him  from 
any  corrupt  or  improper  motive.  He  appeared 
rather  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
act  with  impartial  justice.     Whether  his  note 

.  was  proper,  or  whether  it  did  not  contain  phrases 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  found  there,  he 
would  not  now  enquire.  The  principal  accusa- 
tion was,  that  Mr.  Kenrick  bad  suppressed  a 
case  of  felony,  and  that  be  had  done  so  under  a 
feeling  of  corrupt  partiality.  He,  however, 
denied  that  any  such  imputation  could  obtain 
credit.  It  appeared  that  the  individual  against 
whom  a  search-warrant  was  applied  for,  was  a 

,  man  of  good  character,  and  of  some  property  t 
for  in  the  fold  where  the  ram  was  found  he  had 
between  70  and  80  sheep;  amongst  those  a 
ram  was  found,  which  Canfor  supposed  was  his 

^  property.     Was  any  concealment  attempted? 

,  None  whatever.    Toe  sheep  were  kept  in  an 

J  open   field,  accessible  to  all.     (Mr   Denman: 

,  **  The  ram  was  shorn.")  If  it  bad  been  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  unusual  for 
sheep  to  be  shorq— or  if  the  other  sheep  in  the 
fold  were  not  shorn— then  there  would  be  some 
foundation  for  assuming  that  concealment  was 
contemplated.  But  as  it  happened  that  it  was 
in  the  shearing  leasoo,  and  as  all  the  other  sheep 
were  shorn,  how  was  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  accusation  of  attemping  to  conceal  the  ram. 
(  hear).  When  he  was  asked  for  the  fleece,  what 
would  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 
said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  possession.  I  have  dis- 
pofed  of  tt."  He,  however,  at  once  said,  that 
he  had  it,  but  would  not  give  it  up.     Was  it 

adviseable  that  Mr.  Kenrick  should  issue    a 

seal  -:h-warrant  against  a  respectKble  individual 


on  soch  slight  groands  ?  Besides,  Beafe  claimed 
the  fleece  as  his  property,  which  formed  «  very 
peculiar  feature  m  this  case.  Canfor  was 
asked,  ''  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  that  Beale 
claimed  the  ram  as  his  property  >'* — and  after  a 
great  deal  of  prevarication,  he  answered 
that  *'  be  did.  This  was  most  mipor- 
tant ;  because  Mr.  Kenrick,  knowing  Bea1e*s 
character,  would  naturally  say  on  re- 
ceiving this  information,**  It  Is  a  question  of 
property,  and  I  will  not  rnin  thisman*^  charac- 
ter for  ever,  by  issuiug,  on  such  grounds  as 
these,  a  search- warrant"  Canfor  was  asked, 
'*  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  that  Beale  claim- 
ed it  as  his  ram  ?"  He  answered,  **  That  he 
would  not  give  it  up  to  me.V  Q-  *^  Did  you 
not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  be  claimed  it  as  his  ram  ?" 
A.  '^  So."  A  learned  gent,  however,  asked 
bim— ^*  How  late  was  It  when  you  saw  Mr, 
Kenrick  the  second  time  ?**— A.  **  On  Monday, 
about  one  o'clock."  Q.  ^'  On  the  Sunday  Beala 
maintained  the  sheep  to  be  his,  and  the  fleece 
to  be  his  r'~A. ''  Yes."  Q. '«  And  yoi  told 
that  to  Mr.  Kenrick  ?"— A,  ••  Yes."  Q.  ••  That 
he  said  it  was  his,  and  be  would  not  give  it 
up  ?"— A.  «*  Yes;  and  that  I  wanted  a  search- 
warrant  to  search  his  premises,  as  it  was  mj 
property."  Here,  in  the  course  of  two  sunates, 
was  the  roost  decisive  contradiction.  After  de- 
nying the  fact,  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  did  state  to  Mr.  Kenrick  that 
Beale  claimed  the  sheep  as  his  property.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  Mr.  Kenricky 
in  refusing^e  search-warrant,  had  acted  rightly. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  slight  circumstances  were 
often  of  very  great  importance  in  leading  to  a 
correct  conclnsiun,  and  he  wished  the  boose  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  K.,  who  was  said  to  have  acted 
partially  on  account  of  a  sort  of  acquaintance 
wiihBeale.  did  not  know  theChristianname  of  the 
pe'son  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  anxious 
to  tavfiur.  That  piece  of  information  he  re- 
ceived from  the  butler.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  butler,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ken- 
rirk*8  feelings  towards  the  accused,  handed  a 
search-warrant  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  filled  ;  bat  Mr.  Kenrick  merely  stated 
thui  h*?  did  not  think  It  necessary  In  thb  case. 
On  Ibis  part  of  the  case  the  general  impression 
must  be,  that  no  undue,  corrupt,  or  improper 
feeling  had  been  made  out  which  could  warrant 
the  houw  to  inferfere  in  the  matter.  He  now 
came  tn  Mr.  Kciirick*s  subsequent  conduct  to- 
wards Canfor,  nnvl  on  thai  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  in  calling  on  his  servant  to  act  as  a 
constable,  and  seizing  the  note  he  had  given  to 
Canfor,  h<:d  acted  in  an  indefensible  manner.  A 
civil  action  had  been  brought  against  him,  and 
a  verdict  obtained,  which  proved  he  bad  acted 
improperly.  But  vkhether  the  house  would  foel 
them^ches  called  on  to  animadvert  on  this  in- 
discretion with  the  severity  urged  by  the  learn- 
ed gent.,  was  a  question  admitting  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  For  bis  own  part,  be 
thought  it  would  not  become  parliament  to  prpr 
cced  vindictively,  because  Mr.  Kenrick  had  de- 
tained Canfor  in  his  house  for  one  hour,  that  in- 
dividual having  obtained  damages  for  the  false 
imprisonment.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  impro- 
perly, and  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  sufl^ered  his 
temper  to  prevail,  but  they  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  provocation  which  he  had  received. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  were  to  draw  no 
unfair  conclusion  from  Canfor's  conduct  at  the 
bar,  because  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  no- 
velty of  his  situation,  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
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pircoi*0«tevMciic»M|^  •thtrwlte  miglrt  htLw 
duBB.  Of  eoane,  he  was  eztreoiely  terrified 
.when  pUced  before  tlie  CommoDi  of  ]^ag{and  ; 
Jbnl  tlie  houce  could  not  forget  hiB  demeanonr ; 
and  fro0  the  specimen  tbey  hnd  seen,  it  was 
possible  that  In  the  beat  of  summer,  and  under 
the  feelings  of  irritation  for  Ibe  loss  of  his  ram, 
bis  condoct  to  Mr.  Kenrick  might  pot  have  been 
of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  nature  which 
would  please  a  magistrate.  .  When  it  was  con- 
sidered, besides,  that  Canfor  had  threatened  to 
hand  Mr.  Kenrick  over  to  his  solicitor,  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
bis  conduct  bad  been  offensive  and  provoking. 
He^did  not  say  that  if  the  provocation  had  been 
greater,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  eicuse  for  Mr. 
Kenrick's  foigetliog  the  moderation  and  tem- 
per which  became  bis  situation  as  a  magistrate, 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  to  have 
■om»  weight  when  the  house  came  to  determine 
the  amount  of  delinquency  in  the  case.  A  great 
stress  bad  been  laid  upon  Mr.  Kenrick's  having 
thought  proper  to  detain  the  fleece.  He  thought 
the  reason  which  that  gentleman  gave  for  having 
done  so  was  very  satisfectory  :  believing  it 
would  thereafter  become  the  subject  of  a  civil 
action,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  own  possession, 
that  it  might  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time. 
He  knew  that  he  could  not  justify  his  conduct 
in  a  court  of  justice— but  still  the  motive  which 
had  influenced  him  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
called  npon  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  a 
magistrate.  The  teamed  gent,  said,  that  be- 
cause one  part  of  a  man's  conduct  bad  been  the 
subject  of  an  action  in  a  conn  of  justice,  it  was 
BO  reason  why  other  parts  of  it  should  not  af- 
terwards be  investigated.  He  agreed  with  him 
In  the  general  principle,  and  be  agreed  that  tlie 
criminal  conviction  of  a  magistrate  was  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  Lord  Chancellor's  re- 
moving him  from  the  conmilasion ;  but  the  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  must  be, 
wliether  such  a  punishment  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  offence  charged ;  and  here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  was  not  only 
no  conviction,  but  not  even  a  criminal  charge. 
He  knew  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, even  without  a  convirtion }  but  that  pro- 
ceeding was  not  approved  of  in  this  house,  and 
it  bad  been  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
Ireland  would  have  done  better  to  follow  the 
English  practice.  The  learned  gent,  had  allud- 
ed to  the  case  of  a  servant  who  should  rob  bis 
master,  but  lie  put  it  to  his  candour  whether 
there  was  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
that  case  and  the  present.  Mr.  Kenrick's  con- 
duct bad  never  been  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice.  Canfor  had  accepted  61.  as  a  compo- 
sition for  bis  action;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  now  presented  his  petition  to  the  house 
solely  from  the  love  of  public  justice,  and 
to  prevent  an  improper  person  from  hold- 
ing any  longer  an  authority  which  he  bad  abus- 
ed. He  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  think  that  any4>f  fliese 
alluigations  had  been  proved.  He  denied  that 
any  charge  of  felony  had  been  suppressed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  suppressed  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  He 
denied,  at  least  be  doubted,  that  Canfor  had 
been  influenced  by  the  motives  foisted  into  his 
petition.  He  believed  that,  bearing  of  Franks's 
case,  Canfor  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  bringing  forward  his  own  complaint.  He 
wonid  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  ought  to  be  dismissed  with  a  senti- 
aant  of  approbation  :  bis  conduct  was  such  as 


could,  in  no  point  «f  ^iew,  be  josllfiedi  batit 
was  not  such  as  called  for  the  interference  ol 
the  house.  He  should  therefore  conclude  by 
moving  a  resolution,  which,  although  from  what 
had  been  said  lact  night  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  might  be  unsatisfoctory  to  some .  hon. 
gents.,  was  in  his  opinion  consistent  with  the 
justice  of  the  case,  and  with  the  usual  practice 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  vis. "  that  this  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  the  evidence  brought  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Canfor's  pe- 
tition, and  tfie  counsel  for  Mr.  Kenrick,  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  recommend  any  further 
proceeding  in  reference  to  that  petiUon." 

Mr.  TVemey  never  heard  a  resolution  less  sa- 
tisfactory, though  he  was  ready  to  admit  the 
candour  with  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent  had  ex- 
pressed his  utter  incapacity  to  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick.  He  (Mr.  T.)  went, 
however,  a  little  farther,  and  thought  that  the 
bouse  would  lower  itself  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  if  it  did  not  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner  mark  its  sense  of  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  that  gentleman,  and  protect  the 
people  against  any  future  mal-adrainistration 
of  justice  in  the  same  quarter.  There  were 
two  questions  involved  in  the  subjett  before 
the  house.  One,  whether  Canfor  had  received 
sufiicient  redress  for  the  wrong  be  had  austain- 
ed  I  the  other,  which  deserved  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  bouse,  wbetlier  some  security 
ought  not  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  public 
against  iivjnry  in  future,  from  acts  similar  to 
those  now  complained  of  i  liecanse  other  ma- 
gistrates might,  like  Mr,  Kenrick,  misuse  the 
very  extensive  powen  with  which  they  were 
intrusted,  and  instead  of  preserving  the  public 
peace,  become  Instruments  of  oppression  to  all 
over  whom  they  had  authority.  The  first  part 
of  the  case  made  out  against  that  gentleman, 
was  bis  refusal  to  grant  a  search-warrant  on 
Canfor's  application :  the  second  was  his  im-. 
prisonmentof  that  person  in  consequence  of 
his  refusing  to  give  up  the  note  and  fleece.—- 
The  rt  hon.  gent,  said,  that  all  attempts  to  prove 
any  corrupt  motive  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
had  failed.  It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  any 
such  motive ;  but  whether  any  such  motives 
existed — ^whether  Mr.  Kenrick's  temper  were 
so  violent  as  to  be  beyond  his  power  of  con- 
trolling  it^r  whether  he  had  not  the  capacity 
to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office— the  rt.  hon. 
gent  might  choose  which  he  would — it  was  ob- 
vions  that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  unfit  any  longer  to 
remain  in  his  situation  as  a  j  udge.  The  rt.  hon. 
g^nt  said,  that  Canfor's  manner  was  calculated 
to  provoke  the  magistrate ;  but  he  had  travelled 
in  search  of  his  ram,  until  the  blood  ran  out  of 
bis  breeches  knees  ;  audit  was  no  wonder  that 
he  should  be  chafed  a  little  when  be  applied  to 
the  magistrate.  When  be  vras  imprisoned,  be 
showed  no  symptoms  of  violence ;  the  violence 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  magistrate.  Let  the 
house  consider  whether  the  man  had  not  some 
excuse  for  being  a  little  out  of  temper.  It 
must  be  rememl»ered  that  Canfor  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  niceties  and  rfflnrmentt 
which  a  lawyer  had  at  bis  fingers*  ends  I  he  was 
only  a  butcher.  He  said  to  the  magistrate  that 
he  had  lost  his  ram,  and  after  walking  a  long 
time  in  search  of  it,  he  had  at  length  found  it 
in  the  fold  of  another  man.  That  man  told  him 
he  would  neither  give  him  bis  ram  nor  show 
him  the  fleece  which  had  been  shorn  from  its 
back ;  and  he  therefore  asked  the  magistrate 
t^  j^vo  him  a  search-wamiit»  which  fa^  thought 
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WM  the  hek  neaiit  of  gvttbtf  pomMloB  of  his 
property.  80  oTenr  nan  in  nil  litiiation  woald 
MYto  thought.  Well,  Mr.  Kenriek  w«i  not  tlien 
aogTf  t  be  Mdd,  '*  I  won*t  g ruit  yoa  ft  learcli- 
frcmtfit;  bat  1*11  giye  you  a  note  to  the  man, 
who,  yon  toy,  hai  got  yonr  ram,  aod  tliii  will 
operato  aa  a  tummoot  and  bring  bim  to  no.** 
ife  found  no  fknit  with  tbia  proceeding,  except- 
ing that  Canfor*B  evidence  was  not  taken  on 
oath.  To  crant  a  summons,  mijcfac  hare  been 
the  best ;  he  believed,  indeed,  that  It  was  the 
eommoo  coarse.  Mr.  Beale,  who  had  the  ram, 
was  said  to  be  an  excellent  character.  He  did 
not  dispute  It  1  but  he  mast  be  permitted  to 
•ay  that  Mr.  Beale*s  condvct  with  respect  to 
rams  was  very  extraordinary  (a  laugh).  Mr. 
Beale  had  lost  a  ram  that  bad  a  mark  npon  its 
ramp.  He  happened  to  find  anotlier,  which 
had  a  mark  on  its  side,  and  be  said  to  himself, 
that  although  thb  was  not  bis.  It  would  do  as 
well  as  another  1  so  he  took  It  home,  and  to 
prevent  any  mistakes  abont  the  mark,  he  sheer- 
ed the  fleece  off  (langfater).  The  owner  of  the 
ram  saw  It,  and  notwithstanding  the  change  it 
had  iraderffone,  he  recognised  it  to  be  his,  and 
told  Mr.  Beale  so,  who  refused  to  give  it  up. — 
Canfdr  then  said,  *'  Show  me  the  fleece,  and 
I'll  convince  yon  It  Is  mine."  Mr.  Beale  who 
had  taken  the  ram  In  the  manner  described,  re* 
ftased  this  reqnest,  which  seemed  very  reason- 
ahle.  This  made  Canlbr  very  angry,  and  no 
wonder  that  It  did.  He  then  went  to  Mr. 
Kenriek,  and  solicited  redress  In  what  he 
Chonght  the  best  manner,  that  was  to  say,  by  a 
search  warrant  Mr.  Kenrkk  gave  him  a  note 
Instead,  and  with  this  he  went  to  Mr.  Beale 
again.  Says  Beale,  *'  I  won*t  ihow  yon  the 
fleece,  and  1  don't  rare  tot  Mr.  Kenriek  nor 
his  note  either.*'  This  of  course  made  Canfor 
still  more  angry,  and  as  be  ^ound  Mr.  Kenrick's 
note  of  so  little  use  to  him,  be  went  to  another 
magistrate,  Mr.  Borgem,  who,  from  a  regard  to 
etiquette,  which  might  l>e  proper  enough,  re- 
fused to  interfere.  Canfor  haid  therefore  no- 
thing to  do  bat  to  go  back  again  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  he  did  so  1  and  then  came  what  he 
(Mr.  T.)  thought  a  very  material  part  of  the 
story.  Canfor  found  Mr.  Kenrick's  servant, 
(Seorge  Adams,  who  was  a  principal  -actor  in 
the  drama,  T&ls  perion,  wbo  was  no  doubt  a 
verv  excellent  clerk  and  a  worthy  butler,  said, 
**  Mv  master  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  in 
this  busioess."  lids  singular  saying  had  never 
been  contradicted.  Mr.  Kenriek  In  his  neti- 
lion,  which  was  in  (bet  an  answer  to  Canror's, 
did  not  rebut  this  statement.    Did  the  rt  hon. 

^t.  mean  to  say  that  he  acted  correctly  here  ? 
)  rt.  hon.  cent  had  objected  to  the  illustra- 
tion ased  by  his  learned  friend  of  a  servant  who 
robbed  his  master ;  but  suppose  that  be  had  lost 
hi«  plate,  and  found  It  wbsre  it  was  in  consi- 
derahle  danger  of  being  melted — suppose  he 
then  applied  to  a  magistrate,  and  said,  **  I  have 
fbnnd  my  plate,  but  if  yon  don*t  assist  me  to 

fet  it  hack  immediately  the  arms  will  be  rob- 
ed out,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  Identity 
It"  Thb  case  of  the  fleece  was  exactly  the 
same,  and  he  asked  whether  any  magistrate  (be 

Soke  in  the  hearing  of  naay)  would  refuse  to 
ve  him  anj  help,  and  say  as  Mr.  Kenriek  had 
done,  *^  No  ;  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do 
in  the  business."  His  obj  ection  to  grant  a  war- 
rant might  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  was  there 
any  reason  why  he  should  have  refused  to  in- 
testigate  the  affair  ?  All  that  the  poor  man  got, 
iMtcad  of  the  retlreis  he  went  for^  was  a  mrs- 


iage  through  the  hotter,  to  the  eflhct  Ihnt  Mr. 
Kenriek  would  have  nolMag  more  to  di^wllh 
It  CanCor  then  gmmbled,  and  It  was  not  oar- 
prislngtbathe  drasoi*apoo  whkh  the  botfer 
said  that  Beale  had  been  there,  and  that  there 
vras  a  proposltloo  to  reftr  it  to  Mr.  Nash.  Cnn* 
for  said  be  did  not  cars  to  whom  it  waoreforred, 
if  the  fleece  shoald  he  produced, because  wlthont 
that,  it  wovid  he  fanpossible  to  satisfy  the  refe- 
ree. Now,  although  before  this,  Mr.  Kenriek 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Beale,  he  had  In  the  inte- 
rim become  acquainted  with  htm  through  his 
butler.  The  matter  was  then  referred,  and  the 
result  was,  that  Canfor  got  both  Us  ram  and  hb 
fleece.  He  might  then  have  gone  hoase  if  be 
had  chosen,  but  he  said,  **  No  I  1*11  n  to  Mr. 
Kenriek  again,  and  shew  him  tint  I  nave  had 
an  award  in  my  fhvonr,  and  that  I  hare  not 
made  an  improper  charge.'*  He  went  to  Mr. 
Kenriek,  and  there  the  scene  was  entirely 
changed.  **  Oh,  yoa  dog  !**  saya  Mr.  Kenriek, 
**  yoa  have  got  back  yonr  ram  and  yonr  fleece, 
have  yon  ?  then  I'll  nmke  a  special  conatable 
of  my  butler,  and  have  yon  taken  into  costody." 
And  this  was  what  the  poor  felldw  got  for  call- 
ing upon  the  magistrate  to  pay  him  a  passing 
cirillty.  Mr.  Kenriek  gave  as  a  reaaoo  for 
this,  that  he  wished  to  kMp  the  fleece,  hecaom 
it  might  be  necessary  afterwards  to  prodnce  It 
in  a  court  of  law.  Now,  wlthont  sseaning  any 
thing  In  the  least  degree  uncivil  to  Mr.  Ken- 
riek, he  (Mr.  T.)  most  take  the  liberty  to  say 
he  did  not  believe  this.  Mr.  Kenriek,  it  mast 
be  remembered,  vras  a  J  edge  1  he  had  no  eseh 
eicnse  as  other  persons  might  have  pleaded. 
He  vras  well  acquainted  win  the  law,  and  be 
most  have  known  whether  sach  a  pretence  vras 
well  fonnded  or  not  He  might  have  produced 
Rde  and  Nash,  the  referees,  and  Adams  and 
Bealet  but  he  had  not  done  so;  and  therefore; 
he  (Mr.  T.)  must  be  forgiven.  If  he  did  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  a  statement  whieh  was  op- 
posed to  his  own  comsson  sense.  Canfor  hav- 
ing refused  to  give  up  the  fleece  or  the  note, 
Mr.  Kenriek  told  his  bntler,  and  another  eon- 
stable,  to  search  him  and  setae  the  note.  Can- 
for bronght  an  action  for  this  Imprisonment, 
and  Mr.  Kenriek,  when  It  came  to  trial, 
thought  flt  to  comprondM  It  Hm  action 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  payment  of  5L 
aod  the  costs.  A  good  deal  had  neen  said  about 
Canfor's  motives,  but  he  did  not  care  what 
those  motives  mlcht  have  been.  The  bones  had 
nothing  to  do  with  ttem  \  but  since,  by  a  soK  of 
God-send,  the  case  had  come  before  them, 
were  they  t^  shot  their  eyes  to  it?  The  ri. 
hon.  gentlessan  had  said,  the  case  was  not 
wortl^  of  the  taterforence  of  the  house.  If 
this  instante  of  violenee  and  of  tatemperato 
nse  of  the  aathoritv  he  had  been  Intrastod  with 
was  not  a  reason  why  the  conduct  of  a  magis- 
trate should  be  tavestlgatod,  what  case  conM 
require  an  Investlgatton  ?  It  was  said  that 
the  case  of  Franks  must  not  now  be  taken 
faito  the  account.  He  did  not  want  to  dose, 
but  the  focts  of  that  case  had  been  ssndo  en 
poblic  that  no  one  could  forgot  them.  A  piece 
of  wood  of  the  valoe  of  one  shilling  had  been 
stolen  from  Mr.  Kenriek,  for  whkh  he  coas- 
mitfed  Franks  to  gaol,  and  alter  he  had  been 
confined  two  mondia,  and  exposed  to  every 
privation,  olTered  to  let  him  out  If  he  wonM 
plead  guilty.  He  (Mr.  T.)  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  notwithstanding  hto  oppoaltioa  td 
the  resolutions  of  his  learned  friend,  It  wosdd  not 
be  the  rt  hon.  gent*c  fonlt  If  Mr.  Koariek 
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Bol  |Mf«iUide4  to  quit  tho  ^miwf ,  ud  not  in- 
terfere further  « ith  t]i<r  admioiBlrafioo  of  j  otlice. 
Bo  Iwdiaid  that,  la  Iroland,mag:istrateiihadbeeo 
F«aiov«d  withpttt  being  convicted,  and  that  rach 
a  imctico  bad  been  blamed  i  but  the  difference 
between  thote  caaet  and  the  proaent  wai,  tliat 
hero  tlie  party  bad  been  convicted.    (Mr.  P^el 
•aid  the  action  against  Mr.  Kenrick  was  a  ci?il 
one.)    He  (Mr.  T.)  l(new  it  wii  \  but  be  was 
rare  the  rt  liun  gent,  was  too  candid  to  cavil 
for  a  strict  interpretation  of  words  when  the  re- 
salt  of  diat  action  was  in  fact  a  conviction.    It 
was  tJie  duly  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of 
nUnlsters,  or  whoever  else  might  have  to  advise 
his  Bugesty,  to  recommend  tlie  removal  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.    He  Imd  never  heard  of  a  case  more 
SBspiclooB  or  more  disgusting  tlwn  this  i  and  be 
cottid  not  imagine  any  penon  less  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  magistrate  than  one 
who  iMd  conducted  himself  like  Mr.  Kenrick. 
Whether  the  resolution  of  his  learned  friend 
was   the   best  they  could  adopt,  he  did  not 
drcldot    but  be  had  no  hesitation  in  voting 
for  ii.    He  said  so  without  any  feeling  of  ill- 
will  towards  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  whom  he  knew 
BoChlag,.  and  with  whom  be  bad  bad  no  com. 
mnnieatloo.     He  know  that  the  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  magistrates  fai  their  judicial 
capacities  was  always  a  matter  of  delicacy. 
He  know  that  it  was  easy  to  bring  charges 
against  them,  and  that  it  was  diflicult  to  rebut 
Ibuse  charges)  but  he  thought.  In  the  present 
case,  that  too  charge  had  been  satisfactorily  sob- 
stantiated,    and  that  the  interference  of  the 
bouse  was  urgently  called  fur.    He  had  himself 
often  refused  to  present  petitions  against  ma* 
giatrates.  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
aatnre  of  the  complaint  against  them,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  instrumental  in  fixing 
upon  them  the  imputations  which  must  arise 
friND  such  charges  being  printed  and  dispersed 
throujcboot  the  country,  when  the  proof  might 
have  iEsllco  short  of  the  facu  stated.  This  case, 
however,  he  thought,  had  been  fully  made  out, 
and  he  implored  his  Mijesty*s  mioisters  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  deny  in;  justice  to  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  In  the 
miads  of  all  men  a  good  opinion  of  those  who 
were  Intrusted  wi&  the  administration  of  it 
(hear). 

Mr.  Camuing  said,  be  fully  concurred  In  the 
loftt  sentiment  of  his  rL  hon.  friend,  but  before 
the  house  came  to  the  coorlusion  which  lie  would 
press  upon  them,  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  case  was  of  so  gra>e  a  nature 
as  to  justify  the  course  proposed  by  the  learned 
gent  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue,  than  that 
because  ministers  were  not  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, they  therefore  approved  of  it  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  case  called  upon  the  house 
to  exercise  that  highest  and  most  transcendent 
power  which  parliament  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed; and  if  it  did  not  (as  he  thought  it  did 
sot),  whether  they  should  pursue  an  interme- 
diate course  mbich  would  brand  Mr.  Kenrick 
with  an  imputation  which  would  render  him 
powerless  in  the  high  office  he  held,  and  thus 
uroduce^a  great  public  mischief.  Without  go- 
ing into  the  details  of  the  case,  he  was  decided- 
ly  of  opinion  that  neither  of  these  courses 
should  be  adopted.  He  had  no  acquaintance 
yfiih  Mr.  Kenrick:  he  had  no  partiality  in  his 
fSsvonr,  and  yet  he  must  say  that  this  was  the 
■KMt  trumpery  case  upon  which  it  had  ever 
b«««  proposed  to  fonad  so  grave  a  chvge.  The 


whole  extent  to  which  it  reached  proved  only 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  been  guilty  of  an  indie- 
creet  and  culpable  want  of -temper  In  his  inter- 
view with  Canfor.  With  respect  to  the  search- 
warrant,  that  part  of  the  case  was  given  op. 
That  he  had  suflVred  his  temper  and  bis  discre- 
tion to  be  overcome,  could  not  be  denied,  nor 
could  it  be  justified  I  but  the  complaint  aa4 
provocation  must  be  taken  together.  Was  the 
loss  of  temper  in  an  interview  with  that  pro- 
voking individnai,  who  had  lately  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  that  house,  so  great  a  crune  that  it 
could  only  be  sufficiently  punished  by  removing 
the^  person  who  committed  it  from  his  office 
of  judge  }  He  could  not  in  his  conscience  say 
that  it  deserved  any  soch  punishment ;  and  at 
that  was  the  onl  v  one  wbicli  could  be  inflicted 
consiftently  with  the  interests  of  the  country, 
he  would  not  consent  to  adopt  that  other  mea- 
sure, as  ui\jnst  as  It  was  inconsistent  with  those 
interests,  of  blasting  the  character  of  the  per- 
son accused,  and  yet  leaving  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  oflice.  This  was  the  short  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and  which 
had  determfaied  him  not  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions of  tbe  learned  gent,  which  would 
be  nugatory  unless  they  were  followed  np  by 
an  address  to  bis  msjesty.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  flying  into  a  nassion*-the  only  charge 
proved  against  Mr.  kenrick— was  a  moral 
fault  t  but  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  can- 
tious  in  inqnu-ing  into  the  private  life  of  per* 
sons,  because  it  might  happen  that  the  most  re- 
spected characters,  whose  public  conduct  wm 
without  reproach,  might  be  open  to  similar  Im- 
putations in  their  private  habits. 

Mr.  H»  Anmner  expressed  his  astonishment  a( 
the  view  taken  of  tbe  case  by  the  right  boo* 
gent.,  and  at  the  severe  s:rirtures  which  had 
been  passed  upon  the  manner  In  which  Canfor 
had  given  his  evidenre  at  the  bar.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  this  man  was  a  penon  of  no 
education,  and  that  he  had  adopted  a  manner 
which  he  thought  would  evince  his  Independ* 
ency,  and  about  which  he  might  afterwards 
boast  to  his  pot-companions,  when  he  detailed 
to  them  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  that  house. 
But  although  be  could  find  no  other  ezcnso  for 
that  manner  than  the  man's  vulgarity,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  state  to  the  house  that  tbe 
facts  In  his  evidence  were  the  same,  without 


anv  alteration,  as  those  which  he  had  detailed 
to  him  ten  days  after  they  had  occurred.  Tliis 
consistency  (while  there  were  so  many  bidnce* 
meub  to  vary,  if  he  had  been  the  maa  he  had 
been  represented  to  be)  convinced  him  (Mr.  H. 
8.)  of  Canfor's  veracity.  Those  who  treated 
tbe  present  question  as  trifling,  did  iiynstice  to 
the  interests  of  the  public ;  and  the  statemeate 
as  to  Mr.  Kenrick*s  character  did  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  transartioo  %  and  that  was  a  polal 
upon  which  thera  might  be  two  opinions.  Aller 
BO  much  as  had  appeared  before  the  house—* 
after  the  intemperate  conduct  which  had  beee 
proved  upon  Mr.  Kenrick*— It  was  impossible 
to  leave  him,  without  full  lavestigatioo,  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  wliich  he  could  not  continue 
to  exercise  without  suspicion. 

Sir  FrancU  Smrdeit  took  the  short  question  to 
be-*a  question  which  the  honse  was  bound  to 
pursue  in  any  shape,  and  by  all  available  In- 
quiries— whether  Mr.  Kenrick  had  or  had  eot 
exhibited  such  qealities  of  clmracter  as  onghl 
to  exclude  him  from  Airther  fllliof  two  such 
offices  as  tiiose  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
judge  npoo  a  cirrnit    In  hit  eplnloa  this  had 
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decidedly  been  the  caie.  If e  bv  no  meuit 
looked  at  the  tranwctioo  in  the  light  In  which 
It  was  attempted  to  be  presented  by  the  hon. 
genta.  opposite ;  and  was  far  from  concurring 
in  thr  doctrine  laid  down  by  them,  that  penons 
In  office  should  not  experience  the  animadver- 
aions  of  that  house,  unless  they  had  l»een  f  nilty 
of  such  criminality  as  justided  an  address  to 
tile  Crown  for  their  removal.  If  gentlemen  in 
thos^  sitnations  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  all 
minor  offences,  they  would,  in  ail  probability, 
become  less  observant  of  their  duty.  But,  see- 
ing that  it  was  too  late  now  in  the  session  to 
obtain  all  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Kenrick 
might  think  necessary  to  his  justification,  he 
should  advise  his  learned  friend  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  which  the  boose  had  already 
expressed ;  leaving  upon  ministers  the  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  bow  far,  upon  their  own 
investigation,  the  resolution  moved  ought  to  be 
carried  into  operation,  and  reserving  to  him- 
self the  opportunity,  in  the  next  session,  of  in- 
quiring wtiat  discretion  had  been  exercised*  In 
proposing  this  course,  he  desired  to  be  under- 
stood as  fully  ready  to  go  all  the  length  pro- 
p<»sed  by  his  learned  friend,  and  as  beihg  Hecid- 
edly  of  opinion,  that,  upon  doe  consideration, 
there  was  only  one  course  which  the  right 
hon.  gents,  on  the  other  side  could  adopt 
He  concluded  by  observing — while  the  house 
was  on  the  question  of  dismissing  judges 
— that  there  was  a  petition  to  which  he  should, 
I0  the  nekt  year,  call  its  attention,  from  a  Mr. 
Thorpe,  late  judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  who,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
amce  upon  grounds  fitf  lighter  than  those  now 
proved  before  the  bouse,  and  in  the  greatest 
defvee  unjust  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  FT.  Courtmm^  said,  that  it  was  quite  Im- 
possible to  cast  upon  ministers  the  responsibility 
of  dismissing,  upon  their  own  investigation,  a 
judge  from'  his  oflice,  against  whom  the  house 
bad  flot  gone  so  far  as  to  rome  to  any  vote  of 
reprehension. 

Sir  F.  Bwrd^U  said  he  had  only  referred  to  Mr. 
Kenrick*s  removal  from  the  commission  of  the 


Mr.  W,  Comrtauiy  considered  that  view  of  the 
ease  still  more  extraordinary  than  the  other. 
Was  it  possible  for  ministers  to  come  to  a  reso- 
lution that  a  gentleman  was  not  fit  to  be  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  vet  allow  him  to  go  on  fillkig  the 
office  of  a  judge  ? 

Mr.  'Dsmnon  said,  that  in  one  view  of  the 
case  the  bouse  seemed  to  differ  very  little  in 
Opinioa.  When  n  rt.  hon.  gent,  opposite,  in 
defending  Mr.  Kenrick,  spoke  of  bis  conduct  as 
discreditably  intemperate,  and  highly  blame- 
able,  this  was  coming  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  language  of  his  (Mr.  Denman*s)  own  reso- 
lutions. Under  these  circumstances,  still  main- 
taining that  his  resolution,  In  its  fullest  extent, 
was  &e  correct  one,  he  should  rest  satisfied 
with  the  house  having  pronounced  no  decision 
upon  the  case,  and  should  not  press  his  vote  to 
a  division. 

Mr.  Wynn  admitted  some  haste  and  intem- 
perance in  Mr.  Kenrick*s  conduct  in  tlie  pre- 
sent case,  but  declared  that  bis  conduct  as  a 
Judge  in  Wales  had  always  given  the  highest 
satisfaction.  He  doubted  how  far  the  severe 
dealings  with  Mr.  Kenrick  for  his  warmth 
would  form  a  convenient  precedent.  Suppose 
it  were  to  be  made  a  question  how  far  a  gentle- 
aan,  who.  In  a  committee  of  that  house,  had 


been  so  intemperate  as  to  commit  a  violent 
assault  upon  another,  was  fit  to  remain  a  mens- 
ber  of  parliament  (hear,  hear,  and  great  laug^b- 
ter)  ?  He  believed  that  there  bad  been  a  great 
many  admirable  judges,  whose  conduct  would 
not  have  home  this  inquiry  which  was  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Mr.  Kenrick.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  say,  that  if  it  had  been  proved  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  acted  from  corrupt  motives,  that 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  ad- 
dressing the  Crown  to  remove  him  from  bin  of- 
fice ;.  but  no  such  fact  had  in  his  opinion  been 
eitablisbed,  and  he  thought  the  case  as  it  ^t 
present  stood,  was  too  slight  to  require  any  no- 
tice to  be  taken  of  it  by.  that  house. 

Mr.  Daunan  said  that  the  cases  of  a  choli^ric 
member  of  parliament  and  an  intemperate  ma- 
gistrate were  not  paralleL  The  violence  of  the 
former  could  injure  no  one  but  himself;  whilst 
the  intemperance  of  the  latter  might  prove 
hurtful  to  those  whom  it  was  his'  duty  to 
protect 

The  Ckmmum  then  put  the  question  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 
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of  Lords* 

LORDS,  Friday,  July  I.— The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  state  of  the  juriiidiction  of  the 
house  with  regard  to  appeals.  In  consequence 
of  the  immense  arrears  of  appeals  which  had 
accumulated,  their  lordships  found  themselves, 
a  few  sessions  ago,  called  upon  to  consider 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  devised  for 
facilitating  the  administration  of  justice.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  committee  made  a  report  in  the 
session  before  last  What  the  sUte  of  things 
then  was,  would  be  seen  by  reference^  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  report  It  appeared  that 
the  number  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  then 
existing  in  arrear  was  8S5,  out  of  which  150 
appeals  were  from  Scotland.  This  number,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  which  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  each  succeeding 
session,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  house, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  proceedings  would 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  appeals  in  arrear 
in  a  less  period  than  five  years.  The  commit- 
tee found  that  those  from  Scotland  were  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  that  they  were  of 
the  description  which  occupied  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  house.  The  question 
of  arrear,  however,  was,  the  difficulty  which 
their  lordships  had  to  encounter ;  fbr  if  the  ar- 
rear could  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  be  easy  to 
decide  future  appeals  in  the  ordinary  course. 
To  facilitate  the  decision  of  cases  from  Scot- 
land,  an  endeavour  bad  been  made  by  a  chan^ 
in  the  legal  proceedings  to  separate  qoeations 
of  law  from  questions  of  fact.  This  measure, 
the  effect  of  which  must  be  very  advanugeous, 
was  just  coming  into  operation;  so  that  their 
lordships  might  be  confident.  If  they  once  got 
rid  of  the  arrear,  that  they  could  go  on  pro- 
spectively without  any  difficulty.  The  report 
of  the  committee  contained  a  number  of  valvable 
suggestions.  Among  other  things  it  was  recom 
mended,  that  a  certain  number  of  their  lord- 
ships would  attend  daily,  from  nine  o'clock  to 
five,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals.  Oh- 
jectlon  bad  been  made  to  compulsory  attend- 
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ftBce  I  hut  tkb  ooune^MM  flaally  mdofkted,  «nd 
th6U  lordBhipt  bad  bad  the  advantage  of  the 
iUile  aifiitaAce  of  a  learaed  lord  (Gif- 
ford),  wbo  had  devoted  much  of  hit  atteo- 
tiooto  proceedings  in  appeal,  and  in  particular 
to  the  law  of  Scotland.  The  beoeticial  eifects 
of  this  arran|;emeot  were  iuob  felt  on  its  com- 
ing into  operation  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  last  session  the  num« 
bcr  of  appeals  was  88li,  and  of  writs  of  error 
74,  making  altogether  366.  During  the  session, 
196  of  these  appeals  were  gone  through,  above 
40  of  them  having  bean  struck  off ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  session  there  remained  only  170 
undisposed  of.  But  their  lordships  had  to  look, 
not  only  to  the  number  of  appeals  they  decid- 
ed, but  to  the  number  of  new  ones  which  were 
brought  forward  in  a  session.  The  number 
which  bad  come  in  on  the  commencement  of 
this  session  was  5S.  The  number  of  appeals 
then  standing  was  801,  and  the  writs  of  error 
S8,makin|^  only  989,  instead  ef  S56,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  session.  Of  this 
number,  880,  their  lordships  had  already  dis- 
posed of  186,  an  that  there  remained  only  lOS 
oadecided.  If  their  lordships  proceeded  in  this 
naooer,  by  the  end  of  next  session  there  wonld  be 
Jell  only  86  or  87  appeals  undecided ;  but  whe- 
ther tint  number,  or  a  fisw  ssore  or  Icss^  it  was 
evidont  that  by  going  on  they  would  com- 
pletely conquer  the  difliculty  which  once  ap- 
peared insurmounUble,  and  that  this  would  be 
done  independently  of  the  improvement  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  which  wonl«l  render  less  pro- 
bajble  so  great  an  accumulation  of  appeals 
from  that  country  io  future.  It  had  been  said^ 
l^wover,  that  this  arrangement  would  oiUy  give 
•ccasion  to  more  appeals  iieing  brought.  He 
did  not  think  so.  If  their  lordships  once 
jbowed  that  they  were  capable  of  promptly 
diicbarging  all  th.e  judicial  businem  which  came 
before  them  —  if  no  delay  were  expected,  so 
aafiy  appeals  would  not  come  before  them. 
The  decrease  of  appeals  during  the  two  last 
sesdona  fortified  him  in  his  opinion.  In  1S83, 
the  number  was  59  $  in  1884,  the  number  was 
39  i  and  in  (he  present  sewion  of  1885,  only  99. 
He  now  proposed,  that  of  the  five  days  of  every 
week,  on  which  a  part  uf  their  lordships  sat  to 
bear  appeals,  one  day  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  hearing  of  those  which  should  come  in,  in  the 
course  of  the  existing  semion.  If  this  amuife- 
ment  were  commenced  next  yeiar,  it  would 
probably  have  a  considerable  effect  both  in  dis- 
|>osiog  of  appeals,  and  in  taking  away  the  in- 
ducement to  the  bringing  of  them.  The  result 
of  their  lordships'  decisions  might  also  be 
slated.  It  appeared  that  out  of  86  appeals 
brooght  during  the  session,  68  had  been  afllnn- 
«d,  17  reversed,  and  6  remitted.  The  amoge- 
■sents  which  had  been  adopted,  his  lordship 
said,  had,  generally  speaking,  given  great  satin- 
Aietioo  in  Scotland  i  and  after  expi  assing  his 
sense. of  the  credit  due  to  the  committee  lor 
origiftatittg  the  plan.  So  the  house  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  and  to  all  persons  who  assisted  in 
its  ejeecution,  he  concluded  by  moving  for  eer- 
laia  papen  relating  to  the  stale  of  appeals. 
—Ordered. 

County  Courts'  BUL 

COMMONS,  TuBSDAT,  Fnn.  &— Lord  Jlr 
ikmmt  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  nieilife  ike  recovery  of  aoMdl  debto  in 
Baglasd  aod   Wales,  and  observed,  that  it 


would  b»  nnnecossary  for  him  to  go  into  detail 
upon  this  measure,  as  be  had  during  the  last 
session  fully  explained  his  object,  when  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  rdected  elsewhere,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  allow  compensation  for  cer- 
tain sinecure  offices  which  it  was  said  would  be 
affected.  He  now  consented  to  introduce  a 
clause  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  such  com- 
pensations I  although  he  retained  his  former 
opinion  that  the  bUl  would  be  better  without 
it,  yet  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  ethers,  and 
was  anxious  even  at  this  expense  to  forward 
the  measure.  After  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  to  which  lie  understood  in  its  new  form 
there  would  be  no  objection,  he  should  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  cominittee  to  consider 
of  the  sinecure  claims,  which  hie  believed  would 
be  found  smaller  than  be  at  first  apprehended. 
He  then  obtained  leave,  aadbroucht  in  his  bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  se- 
cond reading  on  Friday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 

FniDAT,  March  4.  —  Mr.  SearUti  presented 
a  petition  against  the  bill  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
learned  member  said,  that  he  considered  the  mear 
sure  Introduced  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Al- 
thorpe)  as  too  violent  an  innovation  on  the  ex- 
isting form  of  proceeding  to  obtain  the  saactioa 
of  parliament. 

Monday,  Mat  8. — Lord  ^ttAery  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  County 
Courts^  bUl. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  cob^ 
mittee,  having  for  their  object  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  biU 
now  met  his  entire  approbation, 

Friday,  Mat  19Lf— Upon  the  report  of  reso- 
lutions upon  the  Countv  Courts'  bill, 

Lord  AUkarpt  argued  against  any  compensa- 
tions beinc  granted  to  officers  of  couru  ef  jus- 
tice, for  the  loss  of  fees  arising  out  of  the  re- 
forms made  in  the  courts  by  the  present  bilL 
The  compensations  proposed  were  to  be  granied 
for  the  lostf  of  professional  profits,  againat  aH 
Ibe  known  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  profias- 
•ional  life.  He  objected  to  any  compensatim 
being  made  to  any  individual  who  ooold  aat 

grove  an  actual  loss  arising  •at  of  the  presant 
ilL 

Mr.  Hams  wamled  to  know  whether,  if  cosa- 
pensationa  were  given  to  those  who  sufered  in 
the  present  instance,  gmtlemsn  were  prepared 
to  support  the  principle  of  giving  co«^pens»- 
tlons  lo  all  who,^in  any  case,  should  s^ffier  a 
Ion  of  fees  under  any  bills  of  refom  and  lisu 
prevement?  The  daims  in  lbs  present  case 
were  grounded  upon  the  avgument,  that  the 
claimaatswere  injured  in  ofliceswhick  they 
had  acqaired  by  purchase.  For  his  part,  be 
thought  that  the  sale  of  offices  in  courts  of  jna- 
tice  was  in  itself  a  great  evil,  and  tbe  first  step 
ought  to  be,  to  prohibit  any  such  sala,  and 
thereby  to  preveat  any  claim  for  losses  saa- 
tained  by  a  reform  of  purchased  offices.  The 
whole  system  of  feeawas  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. As  to  the.  GompensalioBa  dpipted  i»  the 
present  inscanoe,  upon  the  same  priaciplo  night 
compensation  be  claimed  for  losses  by  any  ma- 
nufacturer who  had  established  his  manufoctory 
upon  the  foith  of  laws,  and  bad  sustained  ii\jury 
by  an  alteration  of  such  laws 
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Twti  uiQif  IcKiiira  ni  VKS  lNNm«  fub  C6riipMiffilwill 
W0«ld  06Ter  hate  been  liMrd  of.  The  noble 
lord,  who  wu  the  origin  of  the  meaMre,  woeM 
never  ha:Te  contented  to  the  compeoMtlont,  but 
'AroOB  a  knowledge  that  without  acqileweBce  in 
'this  demand,  his  Mil  would  not  paM  through 
-Ihe  other  iioaie.  Wtiat  a  «tate  were  they  re* 
'dnced  to,  if  they  were  obliged  to  vote  awny  the 
poblic  money,  merely  to  present  die  oppotiltoa 
to  a  Qieftil  measure,  by  a  party  persoMlly  in*> 
teiested  in  the  abuses  whicft  that  neasun  was 
Intended  to  refonn. 

'  Thorvdat,  Mat  19.~Lord  JUhorpe  moved 
the  thh^  reading  of  the  County  Courts'  bid, 
which  was  then  read  k  third  time. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  proposed  a  clause,  by 
way  of  rider,  to  exempt  rae  city  of  London 
fh-om  the  elTects  of  the  bill. 

Lord  AHhorpe  had  no  objection  to  the  clause, 
becauM,  to  the  old  County  Courts'  bill,  the  city 
of  London  was  not  included. 

l*he  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  and  added  to 
^  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Mr.  Bright  proposed  a  cfonse  of  a  similar 
imture  whh  HBgard  to  Bristol,  which  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

*  LORDS,  TvnoAY,  Juifft  ^l.-'-^The  house 
went  into  a  committee  on  the  Comity  Courts' 
bill,  when,  after  a  conversation,  in  which  Lurd 
'B&dudaU^  Lord  Ellenhorough^  Lord  Damhjft 
knd  the  Lofd'CkoHcdior  look  part,  the' house 
resumed,  and  the  chairman  (Lord  Shaftesbury) 
moved  that  the  report  bo  received  this  day 
three  months.  The  motion  was  af^reed  to,  and 
the  bill  consequently  lost.  The  chief  ground 
tf  opposition  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  measure  was,  flie  want  of  a  clause  for  com- 
pensating those  ofliceni  In  the  existing  courts 
Whose  income  would  be  aflfected  by  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  His  lordship  recommended  a  com- 
ttffeion  to  Inquire  into  the  subject  before  any 
measure  should  be  submitted  to  parliament. 


Court  of  Chancery. 

COMMONS,   FiiiDAT,   FKB.  16,  — Mr.  X 

WmtUtnu  moved  for  a  letmn  of  ail  the  npyeide 

4erided  in  Hie  Court  of  Chaacery,  between  the 

miary  terms  of  16S8  and  1995  $  and  the  cmnes 

upon  which  they  were  disposed  of,  distingui»4i<. 

ing  those  decided  by  Jwdgmeat  from  thoee  lAich 

were  utrack  out  ef  the  paper.    Also  other  r»- 

•tumt,  mbMk  weat  to  show  the  state  uf  the  ba- 

-itaess,  and  Hm  general  Ate  ef  dispatch. 

-   Mr.  Fotl  objected  to  the  motloa,  hecaaoe  the 

*ws4i«l'aotlce  was  not  givea. 

Mr.  J.  WiUUmu  said,  that  (he  «rst  part  «f 
"the  motioB  was  In  move  oaatlBuati«ia  of  retann 
already  before  dto  boaie. 

Mr.  Pool  Would  not  olject  to  se  asueh  of  the 
aMNion. 

Mr.«f.  PrOttant  moved  for  the  «rsi-mentioaed 
'relaras  aceordlngly,  aad  gave  nutieo  of  a  aio* 
tiea  for  the  pradaetion  of  the  reuakider. — 
'Ordered. 

Moa»AY,  Aran.  t5.-4tfr.  J.  WUUamo  bog. 
-g^d  leave  to  ask  the  rt.  boa.  Sec.  for  the  Room 
D^partmrnt,  whether  there  were  any  prospect 
wf  the  -report  of  the  comaiissloB  appelated  to 
iaqaire  4nto  the  aractice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  being  laid  before  the  hoaae  ? 


Ut.  Fod  mH  he  was  nat  fmared  to  giva  m, 
satisfactory  answer  ta  the  qaesdoa.  He  coaM 
have  BO  official  cooanufaicatfon  with  the  com-, 
misstooers  until  the  report  was  made.  As  ta 
the  progress  nwde  in  the  iaqairy,  or  the  ap-> 
pfloximation  towards  the  completioa  of  the  re«- 
{Hirt,  he  pesscBsed  no  official  nfonaatina.  He 
would  advise  the  learned  UM^mber  to  addietoMa 
inqairy  to  the  learned  meaiber  for  Rxeter  (Mr. 
Conrtcaay),  or  %am»  oHmt  awmber  af  the  com- 
aiiSnoa. 

Mn  MfoHgkiMi  expressed  Us  aurprise  that  1km 
tcoiiiiahisluri  bad  not  yet  laid  any  iaforaiatlaa 
before  the  hoase,  particularly  as  the  Solicitor* 
Geoeral  had  soaie  time  ago  informed  the  hoaae 
(hat  they  might  soon  expect  a  *«  partial  report'* 
00  die  sobJecL 

Mr.  Cvarlniajr  siM,  It  woald  be  improper  for 
him  to  attempt  to  flx  any  tiaie  at  which  the  re- 
part  of  (he  commissloa  woald  be  amde;  but 
the  comsrisBfonershad  not  beea  idle,  aad  had  no 
wish  to  delay  the  wesentation  of  the  report. 
He  believed  he  might  say  that  the  report  woaM 
be  presented  in  tiM  course  of  the  seaeioa,  bvf 
he  would  not  be  mdentood  as  pledged  to  that 
declanitioa.   He  was  rare  that  the  hoaae  WoaM 
we  the  pMpriety  of  Us  nwaktog  so  aaardedhr, 
when  they  recollected  that  the  ob^ct  of  tfaa 
commissloa  was  to  inquifa  lata  the  pracclea 
which  had  oxitfeed  fbr  ceatoitoi  to  toe  higheal 
court  of  judicature  In  the  kingdan.  WImtever 
Ma  foaracd  Mead  might  tUak  on   the  aab- 
jact,    the    coBMBis^ioneia   wore    of    optelaa^ 
that  ao  alteration  shoatd  be  made  to  the  ptae- 
(i«*e  of  that  coait  without  full  aad  dcMwrale 
discassioa.    Ihe  cammlMioBeia  had  review 1 4 
the  whole  practice  of  (he  e<tort  from  Iti  vary 
commeacemeat  i   aad  before  they  coald   hia 
prepared  to  recommead  aay  improvcmeat  of 
the  pfesent  systom,  they  mast  take  time  tocaa- 
sider  the  subject  deliberately. 

TvasDiTv  Mat  SI.— Mr.  J.  WUttmio^  to 
risfag  to  present  certato  petitloiis 
hky%  aad  other  grievances  to  the  Coart  of  t3l 
eery,  said,  that  aJthoagh  it  would  be  competeat 
to  Mm  to  submit  to  that  houae  a  dtstlact  UMtttoa 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  petittoaa  reforred, 
yet,  as  it  waa  presumed  that  a  report,  whether 
partial  or  general,  was  shortly  to  be  laid  ho- 
fote  the  house  by  (he  commissioners  appdtotod 
to  iaqalrs  nto  the  forms  of  procaedtog  to  toe 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  preforred  postooaiag 
each  auKtoa,  as  there  might  etist  a  diffiBroaca 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  praceediag 
before  that  report  was  preseated.  But  af  thto 
he  was  persaaded,  that  there  did  aot,  wUhont 
(he  doors  of  that  house,  exist  a  slngto  persos^ 
aad  he  trusted  that  few  would  be  fouad  wflUa 
it,  who  were  not  aatlsied,  (hat  do  usatter  what 
the  chatocter  of  that  long  expected  report 
from  the  coanalMioaers,  no  long  totertal  af  time 
would  be  salfored  to  elapse  without  atlmtoagh 
refonaaiton  betog  effected  to  the  pracaedlaca 
and  jurlsdicttoa  of  that  court  (hear,  hetf>. 
There  was.  It  waa  said,  a  limit  to  fotbaarsaoa 
in  humaa  sufferiag.  But  tfaore  waa  a  paitoaea 
af  aaathor  oharacter,  to  the  display  af  wUdi 
a  certato  class  of  men  were  moot  avwiaptofy» 
aad  to  which  it  did  seem-that  the  present  com- 
missioners* were  not  deficient — a  pattonce  a»  to 
the  sulferings  endured  by  ether  people  (hear« 
hear).  When  that  oammlsaton  was  «ppolata4, 
he  felt  no  hope.  Me  therefore  was  not  dtoap* 
pototed^  He  bad^  perhaps,  in  his  vtow  that  ob« 
•ervatioa  of  Burke «— that   scriont 
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wmM  aevrr  choose  Iheoalhon  ud  obetton  of 
Hie  lyiteB  ta  bo  re&naed  u  imlrniDeoti  for  ite 
comctioa.  He  tliooglit  the  oppointmoDt  no* 
lUjig  bnt  a  pariiomeatory  moiuBavfe  of  tlie  rt 
boo.  font*  oppooite  (Mr.  Peel)  (beor,  hear). 
Ho  woold  oibnit,  tbat  if  be  lot  on  tbe  Miae 
tide,  bod  tbo  Mune  object  oo ,  ood  poiieMed  die 
cooiileiiaBco  of  tbo  rt.  bon.  cooti,  be  might  hoTo 
fallowed  tbo  ouoe  coone  (bear,  ond  a  laa^). 
Bat  bo  wof  aoriMrbied  that  the  ri|;fat  boo.  ^at. 
coald  have  veotiooed  the  commmoion  with  a 
oeriooo  cooaleaaaco.  He  belie  red  tbat  aot  otob 
the  graveot  of  bU  Mijettjr's  oiiaistoro,  froa 
tbe  Teamed  lord  to  the  rt  boo.  geat.,  eoald 
penile  thellet  of  commigrioneri»  awi  reflectiag 
oa  tbo  olyect  for  arhlch  thejr  were  appofaited, 
coald  refrain  from  laugbter  (hoar,  bear).  How- 
OTer,  be  wao  not  forry  that  the  coMBiMlon  had 
been  oo  tardy  in  their  proceeding!.  The  period 
which  they  had  saffered  to  olapoe,  bad  given 
the  syatem  time  to  work,  aa  tiie  phnwe  was.  It 
bad  ttronglii  tbiagi  to  awtority,  and  aMire  fbUy 
■bowed  toe  neccaiily  of  the  reform  tbr  which 
be  Imd  coateaded.  It  bow  appeared  tbat  the 
Bamber  of  canaet  and  appeals  which  remained 
for  hearing  were  apwarda  of  four  .bandred. 
The  jodgneata  to  be  giveo  in  coaiet,  appeab, 
potiuom,  and  other  **  mattert  and  tbii^**^  oa 
ibey  enpremed  it  in  tbat  coart,  amounted  to 
1,800  .(incladang  the  cauiea  to  be  heard). 
liOaluttg  at  tin  oMide  in  which  bminess  had 
proceeded  in  Chancery  aiocc  the  year  1815, 
and  taking  the  average  of  canaet  beard  each 

ST  in  that  time,  aa  the  meaaure  by  which  to 
|o  ef  the  future  progreoa  of  the  court,  tlie 
caaae  now  on  the  liat  would  come  oa  for  a 
boaring  (be  woold  aot  aay  when  for  jndgment) 
in  ftirty  yeara  from  tbe  preaeot  date  (hear, 
hear).    The  evil  bad  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
called  for  a  thorough  reformation  i  a  more  r». 
vision  of  the  formt  of  proceeding  would  effect 
no  b^neflclal  change  i  from  the  preaeot  com- 
naiaaion,  therelbre,  ho  oipected  nothing.    If 
thirty  yeara  ahould  be  conaidered  a  little  too 
longfor  the  duration  of  a  Chancery  auit,  or 
lOJJOOL  a  Jittio  too  much  to  be  expended  oo  it, 
perbnpo  they  would  receive  from  the  commia- 
aion  aome  aacb  copiona  relief,  as  a  rednctioo  of 
tbe  time  to  twenty-nine  yeara  and  nine  moniha, 
and  of  the  expooae  to  9,999L  (hear).    He,  how- 
ever,  did  not  deopair,  but  looked  to  a  prompt 
reformation  of  thia  overwhelming  jnriadiction, 
oo  much  at  variance  with  the  principlea  of  our 
common  law*    Ifaoch  evUa  had  arisen  under 
tbo  direction  of  conaomoaate  wiadom,  it  waa 
time  for  folly  to  aee  what  it  could  do  in  the 
reform  of  them.    The  time  woold  cone,  wheo 
the  coantiy  woold  not  be  aatiafied  with  going 
merely  to  the  rind  and  aurfaco  of  thia  jnr&dic- 
tlon*-«  Jnriadiction  dependlog    on  no    If  gal 
onaotmeoto,  oor  reating  IWm  the  common  law 
oai  any  immomorial  uaagea  (bear).    He  aaid 
petting  on  no  inunemorial  uaagea,  for  Sir  Wm. 
Blackat«ne  had  aaid,  that   though  ther^  liad 
been  many  accarale  writera  wim  treated  oo 
coartt  and  their  aeveral  juriadictioot  before  the 
period  when  the  time  of  immemorial  oaage 
comosenced,  not  one  of  them  had  taken  any 
■otice  about  the  eqnltable  jnriadiction  of  the 
coart  of  Chancel?, — of  that  court,  which  had 
now  awoUon  to  auch  a  magnitude,  that  it  acta- 
ally  reeled  and  ataggered  under  ita  own  weight 
Boiae  peraont  might  bo  inclined  to  oak,  Ik>w 
wat  tlua  jaritdiction  foaaded,  if  not  in  legiala- 
tive  enactment  or  in  immomorial  oaage.    It 


waa  foaaded  in  the  cooacienco  of  the  iLeepen 
of  the  great  aeal^  of  which,  aa  they  had  gene- 
rally  been  priests  or  lawyera,  he  would  aay,  that 
it  n  as  a  aandy  fonndatioo  for  a  great  para- 
mount jurisdiction.    Selden,  in  spealEiog  of 
tbe  orirtn  of  the  court  of  Chancery  and  ita  way 
of  Gonductiog  bnaloeM,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
er presaions  t — ^*'  For  law  we  have  a  meaanro« 
and  know  what  we  have  to  truat  to  i  but  equity 
b  according  to  the  cooacienco  of  the  chanced* 
lor,  and  at  it  it  ahprtor  or  longer,  ao  b  equity. 
It  is  the  same  aa  if  it  were  meaaured  by  the 
chaocellor*a  foot.    What  can  be  more  uncer- 
tain }    One  chancellor  baa  a  Icmg  foot,  another 
chancellor  bat  a  abort  foot,  and  a  diird  cheap 
cellor  hat  an  iadilTerent  foot :  aod  to  It  b  with 
the  chanceIlor*t  cbnacience**  (loud  laocbter). 
Now,  if  thia  were  a  foir  deacription  of  tbo 
foundation  on  which  the  juriadictlon  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  reattd,  that  by  itaelf  would  form  a 
tufliciont  reaton  for  Inqoiry  into  thejnriidie* 
tion  of  the  court  of  Chaocery,  even  If  there 
were  not  other  reatooa  which  rendered  that  in- 
quiry unavoidable  x  auch  a  task  could  not  bo 
executed  by  a  commission  of  mere  lawyers, 
though  he  waa  certain  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  present  commimion  imd  boon 
engaged,  would  ultimately  tend  to  accelerate 
and  conaommate  that  good  woric,  it  would  be- 
come worthy  of  conaidcratioo  whether.  In  place 
of  auch  a  ayatem,  it  was  not  high  time  io  tUt 
thiukint  country,  aa  Mr.  Cobbett  had  ironically 
called  it,  to  anbatitute  another,  and  attempt  a 
aystem  on  the  authoritative  foundation  of  tbo 
legislature  of  the  counti?,  aacertaining,   do- 
arribing,  doAoiog,  limiting,  and  laying  down« 
certain  rulea  for  the  guidance  of  anitors,  ao  that 
they  might  in  future  have  to  trust  to  legialativo 
enactmenta,  and   not  the   conacienco  of  aqy 
cfaaocellor  (hear).    It  waa  impomible  that  tbo 
country  would  lon^  allow  tlie  queation  to  ro- 
main  unexamined,  how  far  it  waa  expedleat« 
that  there  ahould  l»e  two  conflicting  ayalemt  of . 
judicature,  co-exiating  in  the  aaine  counti?— .a 
phenomenon  in  juriaprudeoce,  which  he  had 
the  authority  of  Sir  William  Blackatone  for 
aaying,  wat  not  known  in  any  otiier  country. 
It  would  be  convenient  for  the  people  of  Bag- 
land  to  leara,  whether  it  were  proper  that  by 
law  a  remedy  tbould  be  poioted  oat  to  the 
tuitor  for  a  grievance—that  he  tbould  be  at 
, liberty  to  partae  that  remedy  ap  to  a  certain 
poiat— that,  after  he  had  advaaced  to  for,  ho 
ahould  l»e  withdrawa  from   the    tribaaal    in 
which  he  had  claimed  rodrom  to  another  tribv* 
nal,  proceeding  upon  aeparate  rnlet,  aad  ac^ 
ing  upon  a  cootrary  law— tbat  be  tbould  be 
forced  out  of  the  court  which  would  have  tab- 
mitted  hit  caio  for  trial  %o  a  jnry  of  hit  coan- 
try,  to  be  placed  lo  a  coart  of  eonity,  whore 
the  moat  onaatiafactory  mode  of  trial  waa  par- 
aned,  by  admitting  writtea  iotorrogatoriot,  aad 
none  else,  to  be  admiaistered  to  a  witoett  ia 
one  place  by  an  examinant  in  another,  and  by 
leaving  tbe  elTect  of  thote  interrogatoriet,  in* 
definite  and  aacertain  at  thev  were,  to  be  aAtr« 
wards  judged  of  by  a  single  individual— -that 
he  should  be  torn  from  a  trihoaal  of  which  tbo 
roles  had  often  saved  the  constitution,  to  be 
drargrd  into  another,  which  acted  on  rules  in- 
telligible to  few  persons  aqd  beneficial  to  oooe  \ 
and  that  when  he  had  arrived,  ao  he  soppooed* 
at  the  eod  of  hit  trouble*  when  bo  had  made  the 
court  acquainted  with  all  the  foctt  of  his  ease, 
tbo  court  of  Chancery  should  then  be  allowed 
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to  Intecfere— «nd  till  then  it  was  Dot  allowed  to 
interfere— to  render  unavailable  all  the  mea- 
sures be  bad  taken;  and  that,  too,  without 
grounding  its  proceedings  on  a  single  affidavit, 
though  the  result  of  them  was  to  rob  the  suitor 
of  the  righteous  fruit  of  his  judgment — namely, 
bis  execution  (hear,  hear).  Circumstances  like 
these  must,  he  was  sure,  become  the  subject  of 
grave  inquiry,  when  this  commission  limited  to 
the  skirts  and  fringes  of  thecourt  of  Chancery 
— this  commission  for  entering  into  its  mere 
rind  and  surface,  and  for  not  proceeding  any 
further — this  commission  for  considering  bow 
mnch  it  was  possible  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  the  first  subpcena  and  the  &nal  answer 
sbouid  have  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  of 
its  existence.  The  circumstances  he  bad  men- 
tioned must  ere  long  form  Che  substantial  and 
paramount  parts  of  some  legislative  inquiry. 
Tlie  country  would  not  mnch  longer  endure 
that  an  equitable  jurisdiction  should,  after  a 
suitor  had  almost  reached  the  termination  of  an 
action  at  lawt  take  that  action  from  a  court 
which  knew  the  facts  of  it,  and  place  it  in  ano- 
ther court  which  knew  nothing  of  them,  and 
which  compelled  the  suitor  to  incur  an  expen- 
diture to  tenfold  the  amount  of  that  which  he 
bad  previously  incurred  in  the  court  of  law. 
Whetner  the  present  commission  were  engaged 
In  such  inquiries  or  not,  it  would  be  fitting  to 
inquire  bow  finr  it  was  right  in  this  thinking 
country^  that  a  man,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  a  sum  of  money  under  circum- 
stances of  palpable,  fraud,  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  successfully  against  all  sum- 
mary proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  it.  "Was 
it  right  that  a  trustee  who  bad  misapplied  trust 
money  in  bis  hands,  should  have  the  doors  of 
equity  thrown  open  to  him,  so  as  to  find  refuge 
within  it  from  the  just  claims  of  those  whom  he 
bad  defrauded?  As  the  law  now  stood,  the 
person  injured  could  not  obtain  any  redress 
as  against  a  trustee  without  seeking  the  door  of 
the  court  of  Chancery,  which  the  moment  he 
entered  was  closed  for  ever  against  his  escape. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  executors.  4°  estate 
might  be  worth  100,(X)0I.,  and  the  debts  upon  it 
might  not  amount  to  one  farthing.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy  to  the  amount  or  1/XX)1.  might 
be  deferred  for  years,  if  the  executor  chose  to 
say,  **  Let  me  see  what  the  amount  of  this  estate 
is  before  I  pay  to  you  the  bequest  of  the  testa- 
tor.** In  so  plain  a  case,  wmch  required  and 
admitted  of  a  speedy  remedy,  the  legatee  was 
entirely  without  relief*  unless  he  thought  pro- 
per to  seek  it  in  that  odious  dungeon  the  court 
of  Chancery  ;  from  which,  when  he  was  once 
immured  in  it,  lie  seldom  escaped  without  loss 
of  comfort,  fortune,  and  life  (hear).  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  people  were  killed  in  that 
court,  but  that  they  were  subjected  In  it  to  a 
species  of  living  death  in  the  anxiety  and  men. 
tal  torture  to  which  its  proceedings  gave  rise, 
and  that  they  often  perished  by  starvation, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  expended  and 
deprived  them  of  tbelr  scanty  means  (hear). 
But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  be  had 
digressed.  Was  it  right  that  this  thinking  peo- 
pie  sbouid,  in  two  such  cases  as  he  had  just 
mentioned,  be  referred  for  relief,  as  it  was  in- 
boltin^ly  and  mockingly  called,  to  the  court  of 
Chancery  ?  These  points  demanded  inquiry ; 
but  it  was  an  inquiry  that  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, he  would  speak  out  plainly,  not  by  lawyers 
either  ancient  or  modem — not  by  penons  eiiher 
moving  in  the  trammels  or  eiyoying  the  cmolu* 


uiW.— Cbiffl  of  Ckancevy. 

ments  of  the  law*  but.  If  It  were  to  be 


ful,  by  penons  poeseMiiig  greater  infonmtioB« 
greater  intelligence,  and  more  phllosopby  and 
reasoning,  than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  mem- 
hers  of  the  profession.  His  observation  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  profession  generally,  and 
to  himself  amongst  others.  Lettbg  that  point, 
however,  pass  for  the  present,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed  to  another.  Before  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission was  received  by  the  honse,  the  time 
would  be  thought  to  have  arrived  for  conrider- 
ing  the  transfer  of  real  property  in  England — a 
system  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and  matter 
of  ridicule  and  disgust  to  those  who  understood 
it,  and  saw  how  it  was  managed  (hear,  hear). 
In  all  ordinary  contracts  relating  to  personal 
property,  a  man  knew  wlnt  be  undertook  to 
buy,  and  what  be  undertook  to  give  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  he  bought  a  horse,  he  saw 
what  he  had  to  receive,  and  he  knew  tlie  price 
he  had  to  pay  for  it  But  if  be  pnrchaaed  land, 
even  to  the  amount  of  100,0001.,  be  would  nn- 
dertake  to  say  that  not  even  the  rt  hon.  gent, 
opposite  (Mr.  Peel),  nor  his  learned  friend  who 
sat  near  htm,  no,  nor  one  lawyer  in  500— fior  the 
chosen  few  who  understood  this  department  of 
the,  law  were  not  more  than  half  a  doxen  *- 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving for  their  100,0001.  the  worth  of  100,0001. 
or  of  one  farthing.  In  point  of  fact,  they  knew 
no  more  upon  that  point  than  Iw  did  npon  tim 
law  of  China  or  Hindostan  (bear,  and  a 
laugh).  The  law  aifecting  the  transler  of  real 
property  was  reserved  for  the  coosidaratloB 
and  profit  of  a  select  few,  reisoved  firom  tbo 
general  practice  of  the  profession,  whose  ways 
were  past  finding  out,  whose  movements  vrera 
no  more  to  be  determined  by  reason  than  thon 
of  the  astrologer,  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
Hudibras, 


^'  Deals  in  destiny's  dark  colonels 

And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sella**' 
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whose  principles  were  no  more  intelligible  thai 
those  contained  in  the  dicta  of  the  Magi,  or  fai 
any  thing  else  that  was  purposely  hidden  fhint 
the  understanding  of  mankind.  He'repeatod* 
that  the  people  of  England,  and  even  09  law* 
yers  out  of  100,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  on  which  real  property  was  trana- 
ferred.  Why  did  he  mention  that  fact?  Bo- 
cause  it  was  one  of  those  out  of  whicb  tbe 
Court  of  Chancery -was  fed— it  was  tbe  doabt 
thrown  upon  the  titles  to  land  that  filled  its  in- 
satiate maw  with  so  many  dainty  morsels-^t  led 
to  the  filing  of  those  bills  for  specific  nerfonn- 
ance  (to  use  tbe  slang  of  the  Court  of  Chancery) 
which  occasioned  such  delightful  pickings  for 
the  Chancery  lawyers.  There  was  llkowistt 
another  matter  for  inquiry,  which  he  tbooglit 
the  house,  when  he  stated  it,  would  consider  to 
be  right  marvellous,  but  of  which  he  would 
merely 


«>  *Ti«  true,  *tu  pity,  and  pity  *tis  'tis  trae.** 

If  any  gent  had  any  regard  for  die  credit  of  the 
law,  what  would  he  think  when  he  beard  that  if 
a  man  died  worth  only  fOL  in  land,  which  Im 
disposed  of  by«  will,  and  a  doubt  arose  as  to  hin 
competency  to  make  such  a  will.  It  was  a  nmu 
ter  of  right  to  the  heir  to  demand  a  trial  of  thft 
testator's  competency  before  a  jury  of  the 
country ;  whereas  if  he  died  worth  ICOflOOi, 
personal  property,  and  a  question  arose  an  to 
his  competency  to  make  a  will,  it  was  ii 
slblc  by  any  exertion  of  legal  skill  to  ges 
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q«Mite  framed  foto  an  bsiie  to  Im  tried  by  the 
coanCry   (crlev  of   bo,'  do,    from  t^e    minis- 
terial  benchos)  ?     If  he  were  #toii^  in  that 
opinioo,  he  had  no  doobt  bat  that  lbs  learned 
friend  the  Solicitor-General,  would  hereafter 
vet  him  right,  and  point  ont  tlie  mode  by  which 
that  iasne  was  to  be  obtained  t   and  if  he  (Mr. 
W.)  had  any  knowledge  in  the  trade  of  the 
law  (end  he  did  not  pretend  to  much),  the  fact 
was  decidedly  such  as  he  had  stated  it  (hear, 
bear,  from  the  minist^al  benches).  He  did  not 
exactly  know  what  that  cheer  meant    Per- 
haps it  meant  to  say  that  the  commission  was 
already  ower  head  and  ears  in  consideration  of 
the  point  he  had  suggested.     He  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  was  so  :  but  he  was  afraid 
that  that  point,  as  well  as  some  others  which  he 
bad  mentiooed,  were  points  of  important  and 
easoitial  inquiry,  going  a   little  beyond  the 
forms  of  procedure  to  which  he  belieyed  that 
the  laboun  of  the  commission  were  to  be  more 
particularly  directed.    There  was  another  sub- 
ject which  was  as  worthy  of  investigation  as 
any  of  those  to  which  he  had  before  referred ; 
and  that  was,  how  soon  It  might  be  expedient  to 
lenunre  the  jurisdiction  of  bankmptcT  from  the 
Cout  of  Chancery,  which  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  it.    It  Would  be  expedient  to 
anter  at  the  same  time  upon  a  revision  of  all 
the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  especially  of 
tiwae  wUch  were  decided  before   an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Chancellor.     On  this  point 
ke  would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a 
leaned 'gent,   who  was  not   accustomed  to 
ill^k  with  levity  of  what  he  (Mr.  W.)  caUed 
iibe  antiquated  errors  of  the  law,  but  who  In  a 
Bamphlet  which  he  had   recently   published, 
■ad   mflrmed  -that,   if  all   tbe  4maginations 
in  the  world  had  been  set  at- work  to  devise 
'  mischief,  it  would  have  been  next  to  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  h^vc  constituted  a  court  more 
calculated  for  the  end  proposed  than  the  bank- 
mpt  courts  as  they  existed  at,  present.      He 
snbmltted  that  this  statement  was  true  to  the 
letter ;  and  his  reason  for  calling  the  allentlon 


of  the  house  to  It  now  was,  that  when  he  had 
Ibst  mentioned  the  subject  to  tbe  house.  It 
was  attempted  to  drive  him  from  it  by  unremit- 
ting assertions  that  In  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  every  department  connected  with  it  all  was 
right ;  that  there  was  no  delay  in  lU  proceed- 
ings, no  complaints  against  its  forms,  no  ex- 
timoidinary  expenses  created  by  Its  jurisdiction 
—4b  short,  that  there  was  notMng  in  it,  either 
dose  or  said,  which  was  not  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  tbe  people  of  England.  Now 
that  he  had  an  admission  from  tbe  other 
aide,  that  every  thing  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  venture, 
bnt  with  all  due  deference  to  the  members  of 
tbe  commission  now  sitting,  to  suggest,  if  it 
were  not  too  late,  and  they  did  not  think  their 
inquiry  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  form  of  the 
proceedings  in  tbe  Court  of  Chancery — he 
would  veotnre  to  suggest  to  them  the  pro- 
pifety  of  making  -  these  necessary  and  funda- 
aseatal  changes  in  that  court.  They  might  be 
■ftde  with  perfect  safety,  because.  If  what  he 
alleged  against  the  court  were  correct,  he 
daAed  any  man,  by  any  altera^on,  to  make 
it  worse  (hear,  hear).  He  should  now  proceed 
to  bfiag  forward  the  particulars  of  some  cases 
^Hricb  had  recently  been  placed  in  his  hand. 
For  the  correctnem  of  these  cases  he  did  not 
foei'  IdBMelf  responsible,  but  merely  laid  them 
«■  the  table,  in  the  -discbarge  ef  bis  duty  as 


a  member  of  parliament.    Kotthat  be  thoagfat 
them  open  to  doubt  or  controversy;  but  that 
he   did  not  like  to  pledge  himself  to  that,  of' 
which  he  had  no  personal  knowledge.    One  of 
the  petitions  he  had  to  present  was  entitled  to  the 
most  respectful  consideration,  as  It  came  from  a 
gent  of  nieh  honour  and  character.  This  was  the 
petition  )f  Samuel  Palmer,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens  of  tbe  pariah  of  Newington.    Tbe  pe- 
tition sUted  that  in  tbe  year  I65S  there  wa» 
granted  by  the  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wal* 
worth  to  the  overseers  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  Newington,  a  piece  of  land  of  mhlch 
.the  rents  and  profits  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
i|Use   of  the  parish.    In  the  month  of  August 
ri890,  the  trustees  of  the  charity  filed  a  petition 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  stating  that  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  property,  which- had  for- 
merly been  small,  was  now  increased  to  600L 
a-year,  and  praying  that  it  might  be- referred 
to  the  Master  to  determine  in  what  manner  it 
should  hereafter  be  applied.     Ibat  petition 
was  heard  on  the  4th  of  November  1890,  before 
the  V  ice-Chancellor.    He  referred  It  tb  the 
Master.     In  two  years  and  four  months  after- 
wards the  master  made  his  report ;  and  by  that 
report  he  took  away  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
rents,  and  profits  from  tbe  overmen,  and  gave 
it  to  the  trustees.    Against  that  report  the  pe- 
titioners presented  a  petitioo  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  tbe  l&th  or  August  189S,  and  on  the 
12tb  of  April  tbe  trustees  presented  another  pe- 
tition, praying  that  tbe  report  slionlil  stand 
confirmed.  "  In  August  18SS,  thelMaster,  a  bom 
the  Chancellor  had  ordered  to  review  bu  report, 
restored  the  jurisdiction  to  the  overseers.    In 
October  a  petition  was  presented  by  tbe  over- 
seers to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have  that  re- 
port confirmed.    A  petition  opposing  this,  was 
presented  by  the  trustees  In  November.    In 
August  a  supplemental  bill  had  been  'filed  by 
the  trustees,  so  that  In  November  1893,  there 
were  three  petitions  before  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor respecting  this  charity^  all  waiting  for  his 
adyudication.     And  here  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  that  between  that  latter  period  and  tbe 
present — ^for  the  matter  unfortunately  was  still 
pending — two  questions  had  arisen  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  learned  friend  would  tell  them  required  some 
deliberation,  and  which,  for  any  thing  he  knew 
to  tbe  contrary,  might  really  deserve  it.    Tbe 
first  was,  how  for  ihe  )iresent  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth — namely  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  had  a  right  as  visitors  to  interfere 
with  the  charity.    This  question  he  ought  to 
state,  was  suggested  on  amdavit  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  trustees,  on  his  own  suggestion,  and  not 
at  their  Instance  or  request.    The  second  ques- 
tion was,  bow  far  the  overseen  of  the  poor  for 
the  parish  of  Newington,  who  were  uqw  ap- 
pointed under  a  local  act,  were  overseers  as 
contemplated  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Tbe 
great  and  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  might  say  that  the  consiideratioo  of 
these  points  was  wise  and  necessary  ;  but  to 
the  understanding  of  the  petitioner  It  appeared 
quite  the  reverse.    He  could  net  understand 
why   forty  attendances,  when  these  petitions 
were  In  the  paper,  bat  when  they  were  not  even 
touched,  amounting  to  561.  fis.  8d.,  without 
reckoning  the  fees  of  counsel  to  sustain  them, 
were  wise  and  necessary  ^  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  |6  attendances* at  times  when  the 
matter  was  not    heard  but  only  mentioned, 
amounting  to  SOL  19s.  4d.,  making  with  the  ex- 
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fcwN  abdre  amaenM,  Ml  oM,  ii«i«  wbe 
mtA  MCOMmry.  H«  ccmid  uai  qvile  iiii4«r- 
Mvid  whj  it  WM  wiM  and  MCctnry  that 
ive  yean  ihoaU  pan  away  daring  wUch  tke 
wbola  or  at  least  part  of  the  charity  was  tue- 
peaded.  la  ttait  Ume,  oat  of  40  indiTMaali 
who  beaeiied  by  this  cbaritT,nlne  bad  died,  and 
none  bad  been  elected  to  III  tbeir  placet.  In 
tbat  tine  1001.  bad  been  accamalated  to  tbe 
fandi  of  tbe  cbarity  i  and  the  petitioner  coald 
not  tee  bow  It  wm  In  theory  jait,  or  in  practice 
oMfbl,  tbat  this  accnnnlatioa  tbould  be  with- 
held firoB  thofe  for  whose  beneAt  it  wai  Ib- 
tonded.  Indeed,  the  petitioner  conld  not  com- 
prebend  the  wiidani  and  neceMity  of  many  of. 
tbe  cbargce  hi  thb  biU  of  coiti,  of  which,  with' 
tbeIr  pewiMon,  bo  wonid  read  a  fow  Itean  to 
the  be«ie.  (Here  the  learned  Mntlomen  read 
the  foUowfaig  extracts  from  tte  bill  of  cotts, 
which  eicited  great  laughter  la  the  house)  >— 
IW4.  £.  $.d. 

Dec  0tf— Attendittg  Court,  three 
petitions  te  the  paper 
Mr  j  odgmeat,  whiea  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  went 
partUlly  into  the  nuU^ 
ter,  and  requested  to 
bo  lumlsbed  with  the 
repealed  local  act, 
whfcbhe'Saidheiioald 
read,  and  give  fab  j  ndg* 
■eat  to-morrow  .  -  f  0  0 
7v— Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions  in  the 
paper,  when  his  Lord* 
ship  said,  ^be  hadto 
leaTo  early,  but  woald 
not  fall  giving  his  j  udg- 
Bent  to-norrow  npra* 

tag'* 80^ 

•«— Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitfeas  In  the 
paper  for.  judgnentf 
when  the  Lord  Cban* 
cellor  adverted  to  the 
qnestlon  of  jurlsdlc 
ttoo,.  which  be  desired 
to  be  again  spoken  to, 
and  requested  that  tbe 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  they  being 
the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth,  should 
attend  him,   and  ap- 

Slated  Saturday  next 
'  that  purpose  I  and 
requested  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  tbe  nukle 
of  appointing  OTer- 
seers  at  tbe  time  the 
Cbarity  was  founded.  %  0  0 
U^— Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions,  when 
tbe  same  were  called 
OB ;  and  Mr.  Shadwell 
applied,  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Dean  and  Coapter 
of  Canterbury,  to  let 
the  petitions  stsnd 
over,  and  the  same 
were  ordered  till  tbe 
first  seal  before  Hilary 
Term,  to  give  tbe  Dean 
and  Chapter  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering 
what  course  they  should 
take 8    0    0 


lask 

Jm,  lU^AUcndlsvCowtoBlhna 

Setltkms,  wbea  Mrw 
badwell,  OB  the  part 
of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter,  stated  he  was  not 
prepared  tocooBfi 
the  Lord  Chaae 
•rdered  the  same  ta 
staad  Air  this  day  farS. 
night  persmptary  -  • 
i&r— AUeadiag  Court  att 
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three  potitlaas  aa  iNl 

paper,  bat  same  naf 

called  OB     .... 

^ftiF-The  like  attoBdanee  tfcAa 

^7 

87,f-^The  likoBtlei 

day    . 
8&— 'The  like  attead 
day    -    -    - 
80.<~Atteadl^  Court,   iImb 
petitions  In  tho  paper  i 
same  caUcd  en,  aad 
ordered  to  slaad  tm 
TuMday  nest,  fiMr  te 
Deaa  aad  Chapter  i» 
prove  themsrivea  ea* 
atled  to    JBlsriers  is 
this  BMttar  aa  visitefa 
Feb.  I^^Attending  Court  alldayf 
three  petitions  in  the 
paper,  bat 
called  oi 
4*-^^tteodlag  eoart  all  da; 
three  peiitions 
paper,  bat 
called  on 
b.-*The  like  s 

Coart  this  ^y  i 
peiitloas  la  the  paper 
9^-<-The  like  attendanf  tUs 

day    - 
la— Tbe  like  attrndaaca  this 
day  ,-••-.. 
1 1.— The  Uke  attcadaaca  tlds 

day 

28.— Atiendiag  Court,  whsB 

tbe    Lord   Cbaaceliar 

directed  the  RegiBtCBr 

to  put  the  petitiaaalB 

the  paper  for  Tussdejr 

next  •••••« 

•«  This,**  said  Mr.  WiUiaaB,  «« le  a 

fMleadus,  as  it  is  only  ds.  8d.,  aad 

nor  11.  lOL" 

March  1. — Attending  Court  on  Area 
petitions;  same  la  the 
paper,  and  called  on, 
wbea  the  varloes  painls 
saggested  by  the  Caart 
were  again  argued  at 
some  length,  and  bis 
Lordahip  promised  to 
give  his  judgment  this 
day  week    -    .    -    • 
&— -Attending  Court  i  but  the 
Lord   Cbaacellor  did 
not  give  judguMnt  ac* 
cordiag  to  h 
Altlttugb  there  bad  beea  all 
tbe  port  of  the  solicitor^aad  ail  these 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  th« 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  decisiaa  " 
next  petition  which  he  haid  to  psasent 
of  Mr.    Walter   HoBjwaod    Yate, 
scribed  Umsclf  aa  an  Individual  enatlcd 
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frftitM  Id  tfM  M«otMl  0f  WoreettaTt  GlMKMtsr, 
and  Hereford,  whieb^  kowever.  It  was  Id  vala 
for  him  to  attempt  to  reeover,  at  bo  had 
not  tbe  pecaniarf  aieaiii  which  a  laan  oaght 
to  fioawM  hofofo  he  emharfced  la  the  daa* 
geroBs  Toyage  through  the  Aoah  of  Ghan^ 
To  give  the  hovee  an  Mea  of  *e  o»* 
to  whkh  it  was  helieved 
that  proceodingi  in  that  court  neccwarily 
garo  rlio,  bo  itated  that  a  late  niaected 
■oaiher  of  that  house,  Mr.  Ricardo,  had  kft  by 
his  will  <he  sain  of  aO/NNH.asane«t-oggto  pra- 
vido  funds  isr  Iho  dofirayiiig  of  any  expencos  to 
which  his  hdrs  isight  be  pat  in  the  Coart  of 
Chaneefy,  tadefeace  of  theh-  titlo  to  thees* 
tutfn  1m  anestion,  tbereby  glTlng  his  opinion 
of  what  he  ooocelTed  likely  to  be  tbe  rosalt  of 
being  dimwa  by  any  unftartonate  circnssstance 
lato  tiMt  most  droadAil  and  most  Toxations  of 
Bmg^A  courts.  He  would  read  the  last  para» 
gnph  but  one  bi  this  petition  to  tbe  house,  be^ 
c*nso  he  consideied  it  as  worthy  of  Its  most 
deliberaie  attentfon.  It  was  as  follows  s-^ 
**  Tear  petitioner  humbly  submits  that  the 
means  of  adihossing  that  oourt  shoald  boaibrd. 
od  to  all  snbjects  it  the  realm  with  equal  lb*. 
cillty,  and  dfeat  in  atTordfaig  snch  means,  the 
Hoase  of  Cemawms  will  be  conferring  n  great 
booeflt  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly  fdt  by  all  classes  thaa  the  reduction  of 
aay  bnpoot,  or  *e  repeal  of  any  tax."  The 
next  petition  which  he  had  to  present,  w*s  a 
petition  from  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Gower, 
wim,  Im  bolioved«  was  connected  with  the  Ib- 
sd^  ar  the  Marqnls  of  Staflbrd.  Tbe  poti. 
tioner  otated,  Ihatlw  had  been  left  by  the  late 
Dake  of  Qneanibernr  an  annuity  of  SOOI.  a^ 

Cmr  I  and  declamdlhat Ihere  wa« a  provision 
hiagoace*s  wHI  requifiag  the  trustees  to  fci- 
To«t«  omaodiately  after  his  death,  as  much  stock 
in  the  8  par  coftt.  consolidated  anauities  as 
woaM  secnro  to  4ho  petitioner  such  aa  anouity. 
Shortly  after  Ihr  Duko'odsceaae,  bis  property 
waa  thromn  haio  Ghanconr  by  tbe  SLXOcotors  of 
his  will-^  measure  of  wbicfaihe  petitioner  did 
not  «ampWn«  though  he  did  of  the  delays  of 
'    ~  '        '"  Tbfe  was  hi  I6ia  For 


Cmiu,  Ihaugh  there  were  avowedly  large 
theconrt  belbngtng  to  the  eslale,  the 
petitiaoor  did  not  receive  one  fartUiw  of  his 
aannlty    (criea  of  no,   firom  the  ministerial 
beaches).    Ho  believed  the  fbct  to  be  so^at 
any  rate,  such  was  the  asmrtioB  of  the  poti* 
tiotter.    At  the  oad  of  those  seven  years  the 
potHlaner  received  one-Ararth  part  of  the  ar- 
rears  dao  to  binu     Three    years  had    since 
eteps<d,  bat  the  petitioner  had  received  no- 
tbingasorei  so  that  there  were  now  arrears  to 
tbe  aaMwat  of  1,886L  due  to  Um,  thoagh  the 
loMiag  to  the  estate  were  ample  aad 
bioxhamrtible.  Thepetitfeaercalcaiatod 
the  loeshe  had  saibred  by  the  aon-paymcat  of 
tbose  arrears  at  simple  iaterest  at  11001.,  aad 
at  compound  htterest  at  140(H.    He  fbrther  caU 
calated,  that  if  the  ssoney,  as  it  bad  aoeumalat- 
ed,  had  been  purdmsed  iato  the  fuads,  it  would 
at  this  Ulae  have  made  a  diiference  to  him  of 
S^BOW.    To  compensate  bin  for  this  danmge,  he 
had  the  nslisfactioo  of  befaig  told  that  eveiy 
thiay  vras  dona  according  to  the  ordloary  rules 
of  e^ty  (hear).    That  adght  be  very  tee  sa. 
tiufantten  isr  the  ban.  gents,  opposite,  hot  it  was 
vtry  aald'  Bsmjirt  to  this  petitioner.    Be  there- 
forto  dhaaght  his  case  woruiy  of  tbe  aotioe  of  the 
bonns»»  andirsoammended  it  to  thefa*  coasidera- 
UMiyevilbMspiocoof  tofonaatUm    thatmaiy 


annltattt  under  ikt  nm%t  of  QaasMbonry'a 
wUi  had  been  eouH^^Ucd  to  hide  their  heads  fai 
wt>rkbnuses*  in  consequence,  of  the  non-pay« 
meat  of  their  annuities,  for  which  there  weio 
funds  enough  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  bad 
they  not  beien  locked  up  by  the  proceediags  ia* 
stitated  in  It.  The  next  petition  wfa&di  he  bad 
to  present  came  Iron  aa  individaai  who  bad 
aMiIrd  to  him  with  almost  as  much  imporcuaity 
as  be  had  used  towards  the  rt.  boa.  geat.  op* 
posite— he  meaat  Mr.  Gonrlay.  The  netitisaer 
stated  that  he  had  presented  two  petHioas  be* 
fore,  to  which  the  hoase  had  paid  little  atten- 
tieo.  He  dated  the  origio  of  his  rufai  from  tbe 
day  fai  whfcb  he  was  forced  to  eater  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Ha  dotailod  some  of  the 
■tfuggles  in  wirich  be  had  beep  engi^ed.  in  4l« 
stated  that  he  had  recently  been  victorions  in 
two  issues,  but  added,  thai  bis  viclories,  llko 
those  of  PynlMis,  had  ahnoet  been  as  fotal  to 
him  as  defeats.  He  declared  that  the  beaeflt 
of  diem  had  beea  nothing,  auid  that  re«reat  from 
the  contest  appeared  to  him  now  ta  be  the  only 
good  he  could  obtaiu.  He  prayed  the  house  tio 
ossist  bbn  in  that  object.  He  said  he  bad  a 
OMHiQal  of  his  own  case  in  readiness,  aad  that 
be  wished  tbe  house  would  afford  him  aid  to 
print  it.  The  next  petition  which  he  bad  to 
present  was  finom  an  individttal  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Eastcotte,  who  was  now  confined  in  4ho 
Fleet^prison,  under  an  attachment  from  tbn 
Court  of  Chancery*  This  individual  stated 
himself  to  be  more  than  71  years  af  a(go,  and 
that  he  had  been  committed  for  not  answerini^ 
certaia  iatoftoga  torses.  He  had  aow  been  in 
confinement  two  yean  aad  five  montha.  The 
petition  stotcd,  &at  before  his  conMliltal,  ho 
was  living  at  a  village  near  liocoln  i  that  ho 
was  utlarly  ignorant  of  the  naturs^  of  law  pro- 
ceodingsi  and  that  he  bad  trusted  every  thiag 
relsting  to  this  suit  to  his  firiend  BrowOt  and  to 
the  sollciti»r  whom  he  had  employed.  It  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  certain  interrog4toriea 
were  4led  i  that  an  answer,  to  them  was  not  put 
in  in  lime  i  and  that  the  coasequencewasthatho 
bad  been  committed,  aot  to  the  cooaty  gaol  at 
Llacolp,  but  to  the  Fleet-prison  la  London,  by 
a  special  aMmenger,  at  aa  expense  of  no  lem 
than  MM  Until  those  costs  were  paid,  the  cob* 
tempt  of  tbe  petitioner  could  not  be  cleared* 
and  he  bimielf  could  aot  be  heard  in  court. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  immedlatoly 
subsequent  to  his  committal  to  the  Fleet,  be 
wasentiroly  bereft  of  his  intollectsi  that  In 
that  interval  his  friend  BiyHva  dled^  and  that  he 
must  have  died  too  from  want,  had  it  not  been 
from  the  kindncm  df  the  Waroen  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  the  humanity  of  ope  of  his  fellow- 
pHsoners.  The  petlHoner  further  stated,  that 
he  had  ao  means  whereby  to  defrav  *e  ex- 
penses which  had  beea  tacurred  in  the  execu* 


tion  of  the  attachment  against  him,  though  ho 
Imd  imw  put  to  his  answer  to  the  intenogato- 
ries.  He  reaained  in  the  Fleet  prisoa  at  tUs 
mouHmt,  and  Ihere,  he  said,  he  must  renmfai  till 
the  end  of  bis  life,  if  the  house  did  not  exer- 
cise ite  huamne  and  necessary  totsrferenee  in 
his  behalf.  He  asserted  that  ssany  individuals 
ia  that  prison  were  similarlv  sitaatod,  and  that 
tbe  course  of  the  Coart  of  Ohancory  vras,  net  to 
iuquke  why  no  answer  had  been  put  in,  but  to 
proceed  to  imprison  the  oibnder,  no  matter 
whether  his  oience  proceeded  Ikom  ignomnco 
aad  iniidvertency,  or  fmmdoUbomteobstinncy* 
The  only  romatoiag  case  which  he  bad  to  itnto 
wasthatofTanbridge  Kbonlt  Iha 


Kdowb  in  the  profenlon  u  ^  l%e  AHummf-Qe^ 

tund  V.  tks  Skimuni*  Compm^  T*  and  the  oIk 
ject  of  it  was  to  recoTer  mo  estate  for  the 
Bchool,  worth  frtm  4,0001,  to  5,0001.  a  year.  la 
the  year  1820,  the  caie  wai  heard  before  hit 
Hbaoor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  prompt- 
ly decided.  There  was  an  appeal,  at  there 
always  woold  be  where  there  was  money  to 
sop  port  it,  from  the  decidon  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  that 
appeal,  after  standing  for  just  one  year  and 
ei^t  months  before  his  lordship,  at  last  came 
on  for  hearing.  It  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  confirmed  the  deci^ton  of  the  court 
below,  on  the  correctness  of  which  he  ander* 
stood  it  was  impossible  to  harboor  a  single 
doabt  In  1881,  on  another  petition,  the  de- 
cision was  the  same  way.  Hie  case  then  went 
into  the  Master's  olRce,  and  there  it  remained 
two  years.  Death  then  took  off  the  Master, 
and  the  case  then  went  to  another,  who  svcceed- 
od  him.  He  had  exerted  himself  no  doubt  to 
the  utmost ;  hut  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions, 
the  matter  was  in  Chancery  still.  It  was  now 
in  the  seventh  year  of  its  age,  and  how  much 
oMer  it  might  grow  was  a  point  he  would  not 
pretend  to  determine.  The  income  In  dispute 
he  had  before  told  them  was  between  4,0001. 
and  5,0001.  a-year  %  and  all  parties  had  agreed 
that  it  should  be  applied  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  schooL 
One  generation  of  boys  had  been  defrauded  of, 
or  if  that  were  too  strong  a  word,  had  lost  the 
benefit  of  these  exhibitions ;  and  another  gene- 
ration of  boys  was  likely  to  have  tlie  same  loss 
to  submit  to,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  unfor- 
tnnately  laid  fast  bold  of  all  the  funds  in  dis- 
pute.  Let  the  Vice-Chancellordecide  prompt- 
ly—nay, let  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  the  same ; 
let  there  be  doubt  open  tlie  question  or  no 
doubt,  if  property  were  involved,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  fixed  its  fangs  into  it ;  if  there  were 
money,  it  fattened  upon  it;  if  there  were  lifb, 
it  fed  upon  it  (bear).  The  evil  was  not  of  mo^ 
dern  creation;  it  existed  150  years  ago,  as 
Butler  bore  testimony  in  Hadibras.  For  the 
knight,  after  he  had  tried  every  means  to  win 
the  widow,  direct  and  indirect, — and  direct 
means  were  always  the  best  to  be  pursued 
In  such  cases  —  after  he  had  assailed  her 
with  all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances, — 
after  he  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  had  tried,  but 
In  vafn,  many  otiier  amatory  proceedings,  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  bis  squire  to  write  her 
«^  a  love-letter  in  Chancery,*'  which,  he  stated, 

"  Would  bring  her  o*er  to  be  his  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life"(a  laugh). 

He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  vridow 
woold  have  conseotod  to  take  in  the  knight,  the 
sqaire,  ^*  the  camp,  the  pioneers,  and  all,**  ra* 
tber  than  take  in  that  bill  of  Chancery,  which 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  150  years  ago  as  it  was 
at  present  (a  laugh).  Relief  was  to  be  obtained 
tbrongh  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through 
no  otlier  quarter  (hear).  Of  the  commission 
now  sitting  he  would  say  nothing ;  into  Chance- 
■y  it  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  he  anticipa- 
ted that  at  no  distant  time,  the  house  would  re- 
ceive a  suppliant  petition  from  the  members  of 
It,  praying  to  be  delivei«d  from  the  Irrilieva- 
hle  court  into  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the 
manesiitre  of  the  rt  hon.  secretary.  He  ex- 
pected DO  good  from  the  sitting  of  that  cmusils- 
feioDi  in  that  hooseiand  in  that  house  aioMy 
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could  the  recovery  of  the  Coiirt  of  Chancery  b« 
effected  from  the  diseasiei  which  beset  If.  A 
committee  of  that  house  or  nobody  must  be  the 
surgeon  to  accomplish  the  cure.  It  was  In  vain 
to  tell  him  of  lawyers  refbrming  thenKclves 
(hear)^H>f  courts  of  justice  sitting  upon  their 
own  abuses,  and  flogging  them£lves  out  of 
their  jurisdictions  and  their  fees  as  9«^cho 
Panza  flogged  himself  out  of  his  Tices  and 
peccadillos  (hear).  Whatever  might  bo 
thought  or  said  within  the  walls'of  parliament, 
the  people  of  England  knew  Aill  well  flbat  from 
such  proceedings  no  amelioration  of  the  system 
could  be  ratiooally  expected.  It  vras  there- 
fore incumbent  on  the  house — for  the  tkne  was 
now  come-^to  take  some  decisive  step.  The 
rt  hon.  secretary  opposite,  had  got  rid  of  400 
statutes  atone  blow  in  his  attempt  to  amend  the 
sjrstem  of  juries.  He  trusted  he  woold  follow 
op  the  blow  and  give  effective  support  to  re- 
formation'in  other  quarters.  There  was  one 
splendid  act  which  bore  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  which  required  that  that  Iwuse 
should  annually  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
.for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  jnsliee.  The 
forms  of  this  committee  still  remaioed;  no  great 
general  benefit  had  accrued  of  late  times  ftom. 
its  application.  Some  i^cific  and  crying  griev- 
ance. It  was  true,  had  occufried  attention  some 
partial  ameliorations  had  been  attempted— some 
patch  of  purple,  or  black  ha^  been  applied— 
'*  Purpureas  late  qui  splendent  unus  et  altei^- 
Assuitor  pannns — '* 

but  no  great  leading  reformation  had  been  ef- 
fected.   The  subject  had  never  been  ooaaidered 
as  a  whole — ^never  looked  upon  with  an  eulBrg- 
ed  an^  comprehensive  eye,  and  therefore  & 
microscopic  glances  which  were  oceaaionally 
taken  at  it,  had  only  served  to  render  eoofiMhn 
worse  confbonded,  to  bring  the  general  system 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  make  it  wfant  It  was    a 
disgrace  to  the  country  (hear,  hear)i    What 
else  but  a  disgrace  was  it,  to  be  behind  «  ^leigh- 
bouring  country,  in  so  valuable  an  Inutftulion  as 
that  of  law,  and  in  such  esseAtisi  requWieft  at 
the  expedition  and  cheapnem  of  its  aidiwfaiislra- 
tion  ?  And  yet  tills  was  the  cmdHlon  of  Eaglalid 
at  this  tinm  as  compared  with  Pranee.    When 
he  deplored  on  the  part  of  his  own  cooofry  Ak 
impeifect  condition  of  her  laws,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture upon  any  thing  so  foolish  as  to  propose 
any  remedy ;  hut  iHiether  the  reformafiMi  were 
practicairie  or  not,  it  was  due  to  the  people  of 
England  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  (hear, 
hear).    The  enlightened  feeltaigs  of  the  nation 
were  at  variance  with  tiM  existing  system  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery :  It  put  men  to  the  bl«sh, 
and  stopped  the  channel  of  justice.    At  Attevia, 
officers  of  knowledge  andreputatioo  were  aawi- 
ally  appointed,  whose  sole  bnidnemlcwas  «oeon- 
sider  what  reformation  the  alteration  ofciritwm- 
stances  and  times  required :  they  wcve  bound  to 
consider  what  had  grown  useless,  wlmi  ha4  grown 
foolish  in  the  Athenian  codt,  to  report  «po«  it, 
and  to  move  for  its  repeal.    Where  haid   this 
country  so  excellent  and  useful  a  mode  of  re- 
vision, to  chasten  the  pruriency  which  the  lapse 
of  time  had  occasioned  in  its  laws  ?  They  Ind, 
indeed,  in  its  full  operation,  the  macMnory  of 
legislation,  which  added  largely  to  the  ahrouidy 
encumbering  bulk  of  their  code,  givlni^  esioogh 
to  its  dimensions,  but  nothing  to  iisotllity  (hoar, 
hear).    It  had  been  a  hng  established  asmxim, 
that  every  thing  wUcfa  was  worthy  of  boioK  *t- 
landed  to  was  dtflicult to  boohtaJand  i  tat  Hmy 
had  iastaaccs  cnongh  In  other  c<Hiptffea  of  I 
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l^r  atlettptobeiag  mtk.de  miiih  success  in  relbrm- 
ing  old  anil  bad  iostitutions.  The  King  of  Ba- 
varui  had  introduced  an  improved  penal  code 
into  bis  dominions.  They  need  not  look,  in- 
deed, beyond  the  neighbouring  country  of 
France,  to  see  the  beneficial  results  which  at- 
tend^ a  revision  of  the  old  law:  there  indeed 
it  was  effected  by  a  usurper,  a  man  of  great 
and  singular  qualities,  and  of  great  and  singu- 
lar fortunes  —  a  soldier,  but  one,  who  while 
engaged,  it  could  not  be  said  aiiaorbed,  lA 
these  military  achievements,  had  left  behind 
him  a  code  of  law,  which  would  eternise  his 
Came,  and  form  a  monument  to  hu  greatness 
that  would  last,  and  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  when  the  history  of  his  wars  and  the 
wices  of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long 
passed  away  (hear,  hear).  What  a  great  neigb- 
bottriag  country  had  so  well  done,  might  surely 
be  Iried  in  this.  A  professional  gent^man  had 
lately  uubliabed  a  book  upon  the  crying  griey* 
Mice  of  this  Court  of  Chancei^,  in  which,  after 
quoting  the  Chancellor  P'Aguessau^s  opinion 
of  what  onght  to' be  the  constitution  of  a  court 
«f  equity,  be  adverted  to  what  that  court  had 
practicaUy  become  in  this  country,  and  said, 
**  Lord  Eldoa  had  not  thou^t  fit  to  follow  these 
directions  througboat  the  length  of  his  reign,  and 
l|ad«  unfortunately  for  the  people,  and  for  his 
own  reputation,  taken  a  diiSerent  course." 
(Tfav  learned  gentleman  then  continued  to 
Mfer  to  Mr.  jMUller's  book,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted, among  others,  the  following  passage 
concendng  the  Lord  Chancellor :)  *'  Peiiiaps  he 
Iboaght  that  the  surest  way  to  keep  his  place 
was  to  refiain  from  ionovation,  and  this  was 
the  counie  he  has  invariably  pursued  since  he 
held  the  oQice :  that  be  will  continue  to  do  so, 
in  jiot  to  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  change  the  habits  of  a  man  of  75 
ycmrs  of  age.  But  this  is  a  reason  whv  an  an- 
CiMit  person  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  such 
«o  oflice.  It  is  probable  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  sense  generally  entertained  of  his  judicial 
career.  It  is  one  of  the  .misfortunes  of  his  life, 
tbat  he  has  made  mediocrity  and  submissive- 
nesB  the  pass-ports  to  Ms  Ukvour  (hear,  hear). 
He  IS  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
■sent  of  tiM  law  as  a  science  :  he  has  always 
ridiculed  and  resisted  all  fair  improvements  $ 
nevertheless  they  are  advancing;  and  if  he  re- 
nain«  he  will  at  length  find  himself  carried  away 
hj  the  current*'  (hear).  Had  not  these  opinions 
been  thus  publicly  promulged  by  this  author, 
bis  (Mr.  W.)  should  not  himself  have  proclaimed 
tbeai;  but  when  he  found  them  thus  submitted 
to  public  consideration,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
awnnent  he  was  .calling  public  attention  to  the 
Coart  (tf  Chancery,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in 
^fliiag  them  (hear).  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
b^fged  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  character 
•ad  to  the  sense  of  public  duty  of  the  House  of 
Co— loufc  They  knew  the  enlightened  state  of 
pablic  opinion,  and  that  the  country  looked  to 
them  for  a  redressof  grievances ;  he  called  upon 
tbem  not  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of  lawyers, 
wbo  were  under  the  influence  of  narrow  pro- 
tesioBai  views ;  but  in  a  manner  conformable 
lo  the  march  of  public  intelligence,  and  the  glo- 
rioas  progress  of  arts  and  sciences :  these  were 
tbe  signs  tp  which  they  must  attend,  an  indiffer- 
•aee  to  which  would  convey  severe  censure 
apoa  those  wlm  permitted  any  longer  the  ezist- 
eace  of  a  system  which  was  as  much  at  variance 
wilb  the  ialeUiflence  and  inforaiation,  as  it  was 


with  the  happiness  and  Justice  of  the  coantry 
(cheers). 

Mr.  JokH  Smithy  withont  intending  to  cast  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
an  individual,  wished  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
grievances  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  those  engaged  in  commerce,  labour* 
ed  under,  from  the  operaflon  of  the  existing 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chan. 
eery. .  The  syittem  was  looked  upon  with  terror 
by  men  of  business :  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  for  a  dishonest  debtor  to  threaten  to 
file  a  bill,  which  would  terrify  the  creditor  into 
suffering  the  greatest  impositions  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  state  a  fact  in  illustration  of  this, 
which  had  happened  in  his  own  affairs.  He  had 
lent  a  sum  of  45001.  to  an  individual,  on  the 
bond  of  a  most  respectable  surety.  The  bond 
fell  due  18  months  aiter  this  loan,  and  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  tbe  surety  for  payment, 
the  answer  was,  **  True,  I  signed  this  bond,  but 
I  do  not  now  owe  the  obligor  so  much ;  I  have 
since  had  other  transactions  in  money  matters 
with  him,  and  now  only  owe  him  4000L  instead 
of  45001,  and  that  is  all  which  I  shall  pay.'^ 
Thinking  this  answer  very  extraordinary,  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  took  the  bond  to  his  solicitor,  and 
stated  the  circumstances ;  when  he  was  inform- 
ed, as  he  had  expected,  that  the  subsequent 
pecuniary  affairs  between  the  suretv  and  obli-' 
gor,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  obliga- 
tion of  the  bond  as  affectitag  the  obligee  who 
had  advanced  the  money ;  and  his  solicitor 
offered  to  serve  the  surety  with  a  notice  of  ac- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  but  be  added, 
*'  Just  as  your  claim  is,  this  man  can  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  iig  unction  to  re- 
strain you  from  proceeding  at  law ;  and  though 
he  must  ultimately  he  defeated  with  costs,  still 
my  costs,  that  wUl  ultimately  fiill  upon  you  in 
the  progress  of  this  litigation,  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  the  5001.  at  issue^'  (bear;. 
Startled  at  this  prospect,  he  accepted  the  4,0OOL 
and  put  an  end  to  the  matter  (hear).  In  another 
case,  he  had  acted  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt ;  a  defendant  had  converted  a  matter 
of  business  into  a  suit  in  Chancery ;  and  that 
suit  had  lasted  for  SS  years  (hear,  hear).  When 
he  named  the  period  of  its  duration,  be  meant 
not  to  cast  any  blame  in  the  particular  instance 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  believed  no 
judge  would  have  been  competent  to  have  set- 
tled so  voluminous  a  niass  of  accounts.  Ashamed 
of  this  delay,  and  happening  to  meet  his  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  a  creditor  upon  the 
estate,  they  consulted  what  had  better  be  doae 
to  relieve  the  parties  from  their  existing  diffi- 
culties. His  hon.  friend  then  sat  down  to  un- 
ravel  the  accounts,  and  in  three  hours  pat  into 
order  that  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
failed  to  do  in  8S  years  (hear,  hear),  and  assist- 
ed in  terminating  the  litigation.  He  suspected 
that  there  was  something  inherently  wroog  In 
the  whole  form  and  nature  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Hie  system,  he  was  persuaded,  was 
in  Itself  erroneous  (hear,  hear).  Let  any  man 
who  had  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery— the  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  as 
bulky  as  the  table  before  him  (alluding  to  the 
large  table  on  the  floor  of  the  house) — let  any 
man  who  had  ever  read  such  a  bill,  say  whether 
he  Could  understand  its  Import  ?  It  abounded 
in  wordSf  bnt  they  were  words  without  corres- 
ponding ideas — ^the  whole  bill  was  constructed 
in  a  laagaage  ased  two  centariet  ago.    Oagbt 
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t{ui  fopa^  to  be  c^tlnoed  ?  But,  iiidapcBdentiy 
of  Us  incoiopatabilitpr  with  common  seAte  aod 
j.nsf  ice*  h<  objected  tp  tl^  I3r.«tem,  on  account 
of  the  enoriDon  ppwer  whkh  it  vetted  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers.  In  a  fincetioiu  periodi- 
cal' work,  caltfrd  **  The  Co?e«it.fnrden  Jour- 
nal,^* pubUshed  hy  Fielding «  he  said,  '*  It  is 
^rronco^s  an<i|  foolipih  t^  think  that  thp  Englidi 
government  is  only  composed  of  three  estates, 
meaning ^ose  of  the  King*  the  Lords,,  and 
Commons :  there  is  a  fourth  estate-— the  mob*' 
^H  laugh).  It  was  true,  as  the  writer  had  pat 
It,  tifiat  the  mob  had  considerable  power  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  I  but  a  great  change  had 
since  taken  place ;  the  fioh  were  dispossessed 
yf  their  power,  and  snpplanted  by  a  different 
cUss.  He  (Mr.  S.)  woiild,  in  defining  the  go- 
vernment, describe  it  to  haf»  four  estates— 
Ihe  King,  Lords,  Comnions,  and  the  Lawyere 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).  The  lawyers  were  legUla- 
tors — they  made  new  laws, and  their  diUa  had  the 
force  of  enactments.  When  hie  learned  friend 
(M^  Williams)  IkmI  tonobed  apon  the  reforma- 
tioQ  of  the  French  lnw— -when  he  had  alluded 
to  the  genius  of  Bofmperte,  mhose  co4lk  of  law 
be  bad  truly  said  weuld  snrvire  the  memory  of 
his  conquesu  aqd  his  cri^ee,  he  had  emiMed  to 
praise  it  for  one  of  i^  ■Mst  essentially  nseftit 
qualities.  That  law,  if  not  so  purely  iiflHrinis 
tcred  as  the  British,  waaat  least  sBen»  readily 
afforded  to  the  suitor,  and.  twenty  tfaaea  cheapo 
er  (hear).  This  forced  upon  their  attention  the 
comparative  demerits  of  their  own  system,  and 
it  wiisa  case  in  which  every  individual  In  the 
land  owed  it  to  his  country  tastale  whatte  Ml 
and  kivew  uppn  the  subjiect(hear,  hear>.  When 
he  said  thus  much,  he  repeated  that  he  meant 
not  to  disparage  tiie  Lord  ChaoceUoi^  He 
knew  that  learned  lord  laboured  harder  in  hk 
office  than  any  other  jud|ge :  he  believed  he 
devoted  mu^chmgre  of  his  tame  to  business,^  and 
much  less  to  pleasure,  than  any  ether  nmn; 
but  he  equally  believed  that  his  whole  system 
was  bad,  and  required  entire  revision  (hear, 
h^ar) ;  a  revision,  too,  which  he  did  net  ex. 
pect  froai  the  commission  which  had  the  bnsi- 
nfiu  in  band,  for  he  knew  that  the  meosbers  ai 
it  were  u^iable  to  do  what  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  a  beneficial  change,  namely,  to  tnm 
the  system,  itself  upside  down:  to  that  they 
n^ust  come,  before  they  could  accomplish  the 
reformation  which  was  called  for  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  iUice  had  been  loog  aware  of  the  gww^ 
aoces  attending  the  system  of  business  in  the 
^00 ft  of  Chancery;  and  bad  as  those  cases 
were  which  had  J  ust  been  brought  to  light  by  his 
learned  frieojd  (Mr.WiUiama),  he  believed  they 
were  trivial  in  comparison  of  those  which  could 
be  broagbt  forward  by  many  fauUviduala  connect- 
ed wi^  the  trade  and  iodostvy  of  the  country* 
He  was  also  convinjced,  that  no  good  could  ariee 
fiom  the  labours  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  intp  the  affalri  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery :  beaides  haviag  persons  of  legal  know- 
ledge, it  ought  to  have  had  the  assistance  of 
men  of  buaiaess..  Why.  did  not  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  mattem  of  accounts,  adopt  the 
practice  of  the  Civil  Court }  There  saoh  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  registrar,  assisted  by 
mercantile  men  (hear),  who  sat  continueoely 
until  they  made  their  report.  If  an  improve- 
ment could  be  made  In  the  admiaistmtion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  ought 
to  be  made  quickly  and  eflkientlyi  and  he 
beg|;ed  to  direct  their  attention  to  one  paint  of 


practice  which  he  knew  la  K  nUcude^  with 
very  injurious  consequencesr-heaUndad  to  tba 
iaycatiag  ssoney  in  Chancery :  it  van  a  hopdeaa 
task  to  manage  the  money  of  others  when  it  he* 
came  onae  deposited  tliere.  He  had  repreaentt- 
ed  the  grievance  of  such  a  case  some  time  ago 
tfi  one  or  two  of  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
the  moastrous  incontenience  and  lose  which  it 
Imposed  upon  the  guardians  of  mineca.  Ha 
could  more  particnlarty  sneak  of  one  cnaa.  In 
which  he  was  himself,  for  his  own  secaiilyy 
obliged  to  lodge  the  watmey  of  chlldpan,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  only  eleven  yeers  of  aga^, 
la  the  A^countant*Oeneral's  efllce.  There  wee 
the  evil— the  party  lodging  money  In  the  Court 
af  Chancery,  had  no  oj^on «  U  must  be  invest- 
ed lo  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  at  94  or  d^— oe 
that  It  was  not  Imponrihle,  before  the  eldest 
child  became  of  age,  the  stock  would  Ihll  to 
5Q  (hear).  Above  30  or  Sfr  mlllione  of  property 
^norm  sanlL  in  that  diwad  vnntageene  mnnacr^'^no 
anaaot  aearly  eqnalliag  the  whole  floating 
debt  of  the  country.  Why  not  allow  rtMflUltera 
the  benefit  of  inveetlug  the  money  sp  na  in  o^ 
tain  a  sort  of  encheqoer«hiil  Interest?  In 
a  cnea  In  whichhe  was  personalty  coooeraed, 
ii  had  been  required  of  him  to  make  an  aftdavit 
I  fer  the  satisfcctioo  of  the  conct.  Hie  afldavit 
was  deemed  laadmlssihle,  and  bis  aacceedinf 
attempts  were  equally  abortive.  His  seliciier 
then  tried,  and  after  him,  his  counsel  |  but  their 
efforts  were  equally  anavailing.  The  point 
wa>^  of  little  importance,  hot  Aw  tha  eonrt 
had  refused  to  admit  five  successive  afldavMe, 
it  at  last  accepted  aad  was  satisfied  wUk  thai 
wkich  was  first  made%  The  praperty  In  dUpnie 
was  about  l,500L,  and  theeipenseeef  Ktlgatinn 
amounted  to  between  9001.  and  40CA.  A  good* 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  Lord  ChnnceHer,  bnt 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  throw  the  oAnm  of 
this  branch  of  the  Judicial  system  upon  the 
individual  Judge.  Let  the  rt  hon.  genL  oj^a- 
site  (Mr.  Peel)  follow  vp  what  be  had«lrMdy 
done,  in  relMrming  abuses  In  the  athnlnlrtinltua 
of  justice  (hear,  hear).  The  blame  ought  net 
to  be  cast  upon  a  single  individual,  who,  If'ke 
had  the  disposition,  had  not  the  power  te  inussdy 
them  (bear). 

The  gtftfc/far-OaismI  said,  dUtt  beflMe  ha 
noticed  the  observations  of  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.WUIiams),respecthig  theconstitatsonertha 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  advert  n  Bttle 
te  the  five  petitions  upon  wMcfa  he  had  ddefiv 
founded  his  speech.  His  learned  firiend  had, 
properly  enough,  idMtamed  from  voacfalag  fl»r 
Iheaccurary  of  tbestatessentsln  those  petltloaat 
and,  indeed,  it  woald  have  disparaged  his  nadar. 
standings  had  he  done  otharanse.  Mr.  PnlMer^ 
petitiva  came  first  In  order,  and  reUded  teseme 
allegedebuse  in  what  was  called  *•  dieBlepiant* 
and  Castle  charily.''  Ii  the  Elephant  nmd'^ 
Castle  charity,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  €hM^ 
teibury  had  formerly  posseemd  the  prapertys 
and  they  sUU  held  the  righttif  vieflallani  beittg,, 
in  fiict,  accordiug  to  the  settlMneat  a«>  tha 
Reformadon,  entitled  to  »  neversion  oP  the 
property*  Their  claim,  however,  eonld  aot  eo 
easily  be  brought  into  conrideration,  becaaee 
the  affhirs  of  the  Dean  and  Chiq^  aiast 
undergo  discussion  in  the  DIoeesan  Goart  in 
the  flivt  instance.  The  oonaeqneoca  wne^  that 
the  cansewasonly  ripe  for  judgment  In  Januaiy- 
last.  But  this  was  not  all.  Ihe  eonvenieiice 
of  conneel,  ne  In  every  other  court,  was  con- 
sulted in  thias  and  many  of  the  delay»a^hear« 


Lk^.^VoW  if  VhmMty^ 


M  tot  toter  idtottA  of  tfaftlr  kceomw 
W*t  aqnally  talMd  for  by  thte 
^eowrttqr  iif  the  j«<l|e  and  the  interest  of  tfab 
Mltefi  geierally.  '  It  was  not  yery  snrpriiiAg 
UMi^  nnder  theSw  cefli]^licated  accidents  kurd 
tewe*  of  delay,  501.  ihould  have  been  laSd  ont 
la  the  expeniee  of  the  li6aring.     The  next 

SetkkiB  wai  that  of  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  wiio 
Ij  bit  abfliii^  iod  preprnterons  anggeBtiOiN, 
would  hate  the  Itotee  to  lielieve,  that  the  lete 
^alifhiefled  Mi*^  ftieardo  had  left  90vOOOr.  0)100 
#ibw  coatlnfeiicy  of  lltigaliont  bfit  if  it  were 
•»,  thai  eirciinntftnce  would  furnish  no  reaoafa 
§&t  iofefrfa^  that  the  ezpeooc  of  a  Chancery 
^•itwlMld  be  SO/XIOL     The  foci  was,    that 
St  the  ttaho  ikmi  Mf .  Ricardo  made  lb«  purfchatfe 
of  Mb  Gfoocesterrifif^  ettafei  tin  thle  was  dis- 
poted  by  this  Mr.H.Yate,aild  itiTas  to  defend 
Ibe  eetate  f rom  thatt  particalar  claim  that  Mr. 
Rkardo  set  epart  the  fiOiOOOI.     But  If  Aere 
^»«re  «ay  jaetice  lii  the  clalnti  Mr^  Yate  mi|[ht 
one  VnkformA  pampmit.    The  third  petition  from 
Mr.  Beirtft  was  ttiord  preposterous  tbati  the 
otb^pib    He  was  no  anmntanl  upon  the  bttate 
of  tbb  Dvko  of  Qaoonftberry  along  with  other 
trffJHott^  wInmo  oaited  claioH   amoonted   to 
4&0^nmt    The  DbkO  of  Boccleiicb  obtained 
Jod^oMMy  in  the   Scotch  courb  a|;irinst  the 
eeialf  fbr  lOOvOOOi.,  the  ateonnt  of  fibes  im- 
properly leried.    In  the  common  course  of 
prdcoddiny  the"  entdlbws  eonld  have  had  no 
clalMi  tif  ft  itetlleiaent  Until  the  inal  decision  of 
tlio  appeals  is  that  which  was  weU  known  by 
•he  naine  of  the  Qneehsbeny  cause.    An  ae<*i- 
dedtdl  rise  in  the  funded  portion  of  tbe  property 
Mwk  place*  And  the   Lord  Chancelloir  fiudiOg 
that  he  Had  it  in  hit  power  to  do  soraethiny  for 
IbO  cf^llkorsy  mfd  yet  leave  eooagh  t6  answer 
th9  oak  of  Ihb  IMm  of  BbccloQcbi  and  make 
compeaeatioB  ta  tlw  tenants,  went  out  of  Us 
way  to  do  them  this  service,  and  ordered  a 
di^ideml  of  ohe  half  to  be  paid  them.    The 
next  petition  was  from  Mr.  Gioarlay,  who  was  a 
ttiadmMi    Mf^  KftstfeoltelMd' refused  to  put  in 
tm  ftftswar  M  a  billf  and  fsf  that  contempt  df 
Swt9t  hkd>  inenrred  the  expense  of  an  attacb- 
•oa«  No^prtfboMy  Wonld  with  to  have  a  Court 
m$  Cbiuft efy  Ibh4  cootdntft  imprison  delinquents, 
fh^b    witfo    tbo   pvtitkMt   which    his  learn- 
ed frkAid'    had   Ooofhr  proper   to   present 
Mhi  GoOrlay  bad  no  objiMtioa  to  a  Court  of 
l^baneOry  whloll  wooid  decide  quickly,  how^ 
e^irer  errofteodhly.    Mr.  Gower  Wanted  »  Court 
of  elwxtro^  Which  would  pay  hint  his  debt  out 
«f  otbor  mmiY'  (ban  timf  wbicb  belonged  to  his 
dobiofk    Mn-  IK  YaHe  Wanted  a  Court  of  Chav- 
e«ry  wUtl^  wonid  tdlow  him  to  deftr  his  claim 
to  aw  eamt^  tjli  twenty  years  after  tbe  decease 
of  thoportfbasBr^    Mr.  Pabner  wanted  a  Court 
o#  Ctaaneery  which'woold  allow  binf  to  proceed 
ow  IP' jfldgtnont  vpdif  aoy  petition  however 
«iwdo»  ifrofiflar,   or  ioforuHil.     The  learned 
#fl«i»  bad  intbndCed  wmielbkrg  of  the  plan  of 
bil  attacbf  on  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  whenever 
Mo  day  ahoHM  come^  by  the  assertions- which 
li»  bad  made  of  m  usurpation  efTected  by  Alt 
«iNirt*ovoff  tbo  powers  of  tbe  ottaer  jnrisdletionai 
IWs  woo  at  varloneo  witli^  the  fiict,  as*  might 
Wpftoved  ftom  the  eireomstance,  that  from  tbe 
tfano  of  dMT  dispute  between  Lords-  Coke  and 
Bilownetin  ^opeoiing  the  remanding  of  a  canse 
IntJO  ^badcory,  aflOr  verdict  in  tbe  Conrt  of 
JfiiogVBonobfBo  qneftioi»  of  jurisdiction  bad 
tbisti-ne4    The  Court  of  Chan- 
tloie   of    buiMUh  memory. 


etdroi*d  tbe  Amo  JurledftftSon  wbtdi  It  jpooi. 
sOssed  now.  The  learnOd  gent  mnet  bato 
forgotten  his  historical  reading,  when  he  saitt 
thftt  no  soth  jorisdteiloo  bod  ever  l>een  known 
in  any  civilised  country.  In  the  constituUoii 
of  republican  Rome  lit  the  brigbleM  period  of 
her  history,  tbe  PretoMan  Court  held  4  con- 
trolling and  corrective  power  over  the  judgments 
of  common  law*  The  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  acted  as  a  Court  of  Equity  in  tfabse 
cases  of  unperformed  contracu,  which  could 
not  be  brought  within  the  proper  cognizance  of 
the  common  law,  jUst  as  Chancery  enforced 
specific  performdnces  and  execution  of  con- 
tracts In  fact,  tbo  diltinctiod  of  law  and 
equity  had  bl ways  prevailed  is  civilided  states. 
He  contended  that  this  was  not  the  proper  timb 
tt»  lake  the  evils  of  the  jurisdiction,  whatevOr 
tboy  migbt  be,  imdtr  tlielr  consideration.  While 
they  were  wltboot  any  information  from  tbe 
commi8iioilei%  who  wer^  appointed  to  ibqttire 
hilolt< 

Dr.  £«MlngMi,  With  a  view  to  justify  tbs 
delay  in  tfie  report  of  the  commimionors,  said 
they  were  afanoftt  dll  men  engaged  in  tbe  duties 
of  jndlctal  situations,  or  tbe  practice  of  their 
various  tonrts.  Few  we^  tbe  davs  wUcfa 
any  of  them  bald  free  from  avocations,  and 
fbwor  those  ilpos  wbicb  they  could  collect  a 
full  meetiog..  The  Vice  Chancellor,  upon  wbon 
they  had  entirely  dopOnded^  had  been  withheld 
from  c<>-operbtwn  oy  long  aftd  severe  iHneas. 
Another  Highly  idtelJigent  person  had  declioed 
acting.  He  was  himself  most  anxious  for  the 
fulfilmOnt  of  the  duty  which  had  beew  imposed 
upon  him,  though  be  feared  that  the  underfakiog 
was  beyond  bis  powers;  He  Was  attxiobs,  too, 
tbat  the  hoiisb  soonld  obt  be  led  to  Oxpectmtfiw 
from  the.  comiriissioff  thab  tftm  persbns  delegatod 
were,  able  to  effect.  Tliose  powers  Were  veiy 
Ibniled.  Their  iftqdiry  into  the  practice  did 
not  allow  them  td  consider  tbe  law  of  that 
court.  It  orily  went  to  a  review  of  the  forms  df 
proceeding  frodi  tbb  first  commencement  tO  thb 
final  issue.  Tbe  other  branch  of  their  inquiry 
was  only  directed  tA  aseortaitf  whether  some  at 
the  functions  of  this  jurisdiction  might  not 
safely  be  separated  from  It,  and  gtyen  to  tbe 
other  courtflL  Had  tbe  comriiissidn  direfeted  an 
ia^iry  into  tbe  whole  tvstem  Of  ChadCery^,*  he 
most  bare  hesitated  mucn  before  nndertdlnbg  A 
task  so  greatly  above  his  ability.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  thdt  itwafe  artitally  impossible,  or 
th«t  it  wab  dot  desirbble  to  reform  tne 
system  r  but  this  commlmlon  6ould  not  ef* 
feet  it  He  could  have  no  doubt  that  much 
beneficial  alteration  might  be  effected  in  many 
branches  of  the  law  of  England.  It  was  not 
ponible,  for  example,  at  present  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  oi^er  a  trial  by  jury  to  deter* 
mine  wbetber  a  setdement  of  persondl  property 
by  will  was  made  by  a  person  of  sbund  mlntl^ 
though  It  had  the  power  of  doii^  it  with  qbes- 
lions  of  real  property.  It  wOlild  be  desirable 
to  pass  an  act  to  give  the  Court  of  Chdnicery 
that  power  with  wUch  it  was  not  nbW  ibvested 
by  law.  He  had  bad  very  coosiderabib  expe- 
rience In  tbe  affairs  of  wills,  aiM,  though  it  wduM 
be  seriously  aguinM  his  own  idterests,  he  idnsf 
say,  that  soch  a'  regulafloir  #oulil  betaeflt  the 
country  at  lorge^  and  lighten  the  business  of  Iho 
courts:  Very  cousiderabfe  aboies  wore  manU 
foot  in  the  law  wbicb'  re^hrted  foe  trattifer  of 
real  property.  Ho  cdbld  not  allow  tbat  thbre 
was  nny  ratfottaf  gronnd  for  «-  sy^m,  wbldir 
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He 
cieat  t#  jasdfj  ks 
laws  eoatrive4, 
Ike  kiaKdoBi  «i 
real  property*  aad 

caavey 
caaJd  aever  be  nilable  la  a  periad  vkea 
awrcUl  wealtb  aad  its 
tnuHccaded  tke  yalae  af  all  ike  real  property 
ia  tke  luacdoak  How,  Ikea,  were  ikcy  la  pro- 
itter  ?  He  kad  always  tboagkt 
a  caawriwiflB,  sack  aa  waa  kere  called  for, 
iNigkt  la  caasiiit  of  pertoas  selected  tnm  a  va« 
riety  of  ike  prolessiaBS  aad  cUaMS  of  society, 
so  Ikat  It  skoald  possess  a  coabiaatioa  of  ike 
taleat  aad  leamiaf  of  tke  lawyer,  Ike  ealarged 
aad  enliickteaed  views  of  tke  slalesaiaB,  aad  of 
all  Ike  practical  kaowledge  aad  acqairaaeals 
of  Ike  Bwrckaat  (kear).  Sack  a  conkiaatlaB  mM 
Ikb  dwald  ke  coacealrated,  aad  kroagkt  to 
bear  as  laack  as  possible  aa  ikb  great  object  of 
fraariof  sack  a  .«ysleBi  of  laws  as  nigbt  eaable 
Ike  salgecis  of  Great  Britaia  to  obtaia— wkat 
at  preseat  Ikey  coold  aat  obtaia— jastice 
ckeaply  aad  expedilioasly  (ckeers).  It  ww 
oat  bis  iaCeatioa  oa  tkis  occasioo  to  eater  ialo 
aay  exaaiiaatiao  of  wkat  bad  passed  keretofore 
ia  aay  of  oar  coarts  of  jascice  $  ssock  leas  did 
ke  Bieao  to  go  lata  aay  exaauaatioo  of  ike 
faalls  of  Ikoae  wko  bad  presided  ia  tkose  coorls. 
His  object  as  a  lawyer  and  a  laeiaber  of  par- 
laasMot  was  to  Had  oat  wberc  tke  evil  existed, 
aad  to  atteaipt  to  discover  aad  apply  a  remedy 
for  it,  ralber  ikao  lo  fix  tke  blame  on  particalar 
iadividoals  (hear). 

Mr.  Jf.  ji,  IkjfUr  said,  it  was  aow  long  siace 
be  bad  first  aUempted  to  prove  Ikat  tke  defects 
ia  tke  system  of  Ike  Court  of  Ckaacery,  and  Ike 
appellate  jarisdictioo  of  tke  House  of  Lords, 
amoaated  to  a  denial,  aad  iodeed  a  complete 
subvcfsion  of  justice.  The  reports  of  tbe  cobh 
mitlee  appoiated  to  inquire  into  tbe  aatare  of 
those  evils  stated,  that  sa  rapidly  were  caases 
arcumolating  at  that  tiaie  In  the  jurisdictioa  in 
question,  that  it  was  j edged  they  could  not  ke 
disposed  of  in  less  than  85  years.  Tkis  was 
stated  ia  botb  Hoases  of  Parliament,  and  was 
not  contradicted  ia  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
pnhlic  had  beea  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  tke  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  this  be 
vonJd  say,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  beiag  penooally  acquainted  with  the 
Lord  Chaacellor,  and  believed  him  to-be  one 
of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  minded  men 
In  the  country  (hear).  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdictioB,  ke  (Mr.T.)  had  proposed 
some  years -ago  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  either  by  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Londs  for  tbe  determination  of  appeals, 
or  by  tke  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  in 
Ikat  jurisdiction.    After  a  twelve  years'  hard 


wilk  *e  Lord  Ckaacellor  at  tke 
af  appeals  (kear,  kear).  The  effect  of 
kid  beea,  Aat  tke  k»rds  kad 
trr  of  appeals  in  an  astonish^ 
r,  aad  vrere  procoe^ag  with  them  ia 
that  leiecied  apoa  Aem  Ike  highest 
.  Why  skaaM  aot  some  bo- 
ail  mm  meat  of  a  siaular  aatare  be 
in  Ike  eqaitv  jariidlclioB  ?  He  waa 
ividaal  «rWo  asoved  tke  question  ki 
delays  ia  Ckanceiy;  but  had  he 
■  that  occaaioa,  ke  would  not 
lied  ta  sack  a  caaanission  as  waa 
Far  wko  waa  aoaaaated  at  tke 
af  it  (kear,  kear)  i  Tke  very  iadtvldaal 
aa  camplaiaed  of  as  lending  to 
delays  (kear).  I^e  fact  was, 
Ikat  as  li  exialed  at  prcaeal,  this  ckaacefy  jo- 
perfectly  detested  tkreagaoat 
ilry  (kear)}  aad  la  aa  age  like  tkia, 
sack  cassbraas  fansa  of  proceediag  coald  not 
mack  laagar  be  aadared.  Bye  and  bye  tbere 
woald  ke  Ikat  accelatalMm  efleded  la  tke  basl- 
arm  of  ckaaceiy ,  Ikat  ke  woald  scarcely  detpair 
of  seeing  a  steam  practice  latrodaced  (laagk- 
Icr).  He  knew  aa  assicable  salt  which  had 
beea  before  Ibe  court  S3  years  (bear,  bear).  It 
was  admitted  by  the  best  and  moat  experienced 
practitioaeia,  thst  aadcr  seaw  circaamtances, 
to  recover  a  property  of  90001.  oat  of  Chaa- 
cery,  would  aot  cost  lem  tbaa  15001.  (hear, 
bear).  What  was  such  amastioas  iajusdce  as 
tUs  owing  to  }  To.  tke  launodefate  amount  of 
feea  accruing  and  accamalaliag  upon  suck  loqg 
delays  (kear.)  He  could  scarcely  iarngme  wky 
it  waa  that  the  SoUchor-Geaeral  dbould  quarrel 
ao  mach  with  that  caae  of  M r.  Palmer,  wkich  had 
been  meatkmed  before  that  evenkig.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer*a  case  had  been  depeodlag  or  baagiag  «p 
three  whole  yean. 

The  Ssficttor-GcMral  begged  pardoBf  two 
years  oaly. 

Mr.    M.   A.   IVylir— Oal^    two    yean    (a 
laugh).  Tbea  on  the  leaned  geoL's  own  adadf 
sioa,  it  was  aaotber  caae  to  prove  the  hardahipa 
that  were  prodaced  by  lUs  fiUally  conatltaied 
court.    Tke  Fleet  and  oiker  priaoaa  of  tke  bm- 
lropolis«  wkick  ke  (Mr.  T.)  kad  vklled,  con- 
taiaed  nameraaa  victima,  witkout  clotkes,  aad 
almost  la  a  stale  of  despoadeacy,  wko  would 
aot  kave  been  in  those  melancholy  abodes,  aad 
ia  so  wretched  a  coaditioa,  but  for  the  iiQaries 
which  they  had  suffered  Ikroagh  tke  Covrt  of 
Chancery  (hear).    Perkapa  tke  kooaa  was  al- 
ready  aware  of  tkat  affectiag  case  of  Iks  two 
widow  ladles,  wko  were  kiteraslad  ia  a  pro- 
perty, wkick  an  attoraey  nmnaged  to  bang  up 
in  Ckancery.    Pendmg  die  proceediigs  one  of 
tke  ladies  died  at  tke  age  of  8l,nhK  yean  after 
Bke  became  Invested  with  the  tight  to  a  beao- 
ficial  mterest  ia  that  property.   Her  sister^  too, 
survived  her  only  by  about  half  a  year  (hear, 
hear).    With  respect  to  the  ineflclincy  Of  Ike 
commission  ke  alluded  to,  and  tke  caaies  aa> 
signed  for  the  long  delay  of  Its  report,  he  woald 
only  say,  that  if  some  of  the  ammben  were  in- 
capacitated from  attending  it  by  reason  of  pro* 
feasional  or  other  engagements,  theYOUgfat  ne-> 
ver  to  have  been  placed  upoa  It  Wnbout  aoie 
vigorous  struggle  on  the  part  of  tke  koaso»  no 
good  would  be  done  in  Ikebasinem  (hear). 

Mr.  PetH  would  not  have  said  a  word  nporn 
tbe  qneslion  but  for  the  direct  allasioas  wUcb 
had  been  made  to  him     The  leaned  f«Bt  had 
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inrfiittsM  Aat  he'(tfr.  P.)  wiibed  to  impede 
«r  defeat  the  objects  of  an  faiquirj  into  the  de- 
lajrs  ef  Chancery.  He  denied  any  such  impnta- 
tion  (hear)  s  he  witdied  for  a  foil  and  open  in- 
ottiry  into  tlie  whole  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  iie  denied  that  any  inference  to  the 
contrary  coald  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  commission  of  last  session  had  been 
constituted.  Government  had  i^ood  reason  to 
adopt  tliat  sort  of  constitution,  from  the  success 
with  which  the  CommisBion  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Judicature  of  Scotland  had  1>een  attended  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  but-  the  preceding  evening  that 
lie  had  heard  that  commisaion  very  highly  enlb- 
gixed  in  that  house,  and  yet  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  lawyers — the  very  men'  whom  tlie 
learned  gent,  thought  to  be  the  most  unfit  to  be 
admitted  upon  committees  of  that  kind,  but  who 
were  in  such  commission  associated  with  Judges, 
as  the  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  their  own  Judicature.  He  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  the  conscientiousness  and  Integrity 
of  laifyers  tlian  the  learned  gent,  opposite,  who 
ought  to  Iluow  ihem  so  much  better,  seemed  to 
give  diem  credit  for  (a  laugh).  An  hon.  gent 
had  argued  that  a  Mastery  in  Chancery  was 
disabled  from  conducting  any  inquiry  into  nat- 
ters of  accounts  because  he  was  not  an  ac- 
countant. It  was  very  odd,  on  the  same  cyen* 
lag,  to  hear  it  contended  by  the  learned  mem- 
bw  that  a  man  was  disabled  from  inqalring  Into 
questions  of  legal  .proceedings  because  he  was 
a  lawyer  (hear,  bear).  M^hat  possible  object 
could  he  (Mr.  P.)  be  supposed  to  have.  If  not  a 
full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject  ? 
He  owned  that  he  had  hoped  ere  this«  that  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  would  have  been 
made  (hear).  He  thought,  too,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  tlMy  determined  to  report 
in  the  first  place  on  some  specific  branch  of 
their  inquiries,  instead  of  waiting  to  prepare 
their  general  report  upon  the  whole  of  the 
topics  embraced  by  the'  commissioners,  be- 
cause it  was  evident  that  any  such  gene- 
ral report  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  must 
of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  he  considered  that  these  com- 
mlsskmers  had  already  sat  70  days  (hear)  t  had 
examined  45  witnesses  i  and  had  rejected  no 
witness  who  came  fbrward  voluntarily  to  ten- 
der his  evidence  or  to  furnish  information  i 
when  he  reflected  that  they  had  their  own  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  and  not  merely  their 
Eneral  report  upon  it ;  what  object  could  he 
ve  la  view  but  a  fiill  and  perfect  examfaM- 
tlon  ?  But  what  were  the  names  which  he 
fennd  in  this  commission  ?  There  was  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
law  oficers :  could  any  thing  like  a  toleratfon 
of  anfisimess  or  disingenuousness  be  dreaded 
from  him  ?  If  the  ruarantee  of  hit  noble 
fi1end*s  integrity  ana  character  were  iasulB- 
cient  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  thto 
commission,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  even  by 
the  names  of  others  who  were  his  colleagues  ? 
Was  there  not  the  learned  member  for  llcfaei- 
ter  (Dr.  Loshington),  whose  speech  of  that 
evening  had  so  well  attested  tiie  manly  inde- 
pendence of 'a  mind  that  would  not  sufer  any 
thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in  any 
flCrh  inquiry  as  that  which  was  the  object  of 
the  commission  (hear).  The  tonus  of  the  refe- 
ice  had  been  complained  of  at  too  mnch  li- 
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miting  the  powers  of  the  commlaaloik  fiut  tfeey 
were  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  learned 
gent,  '*  Inquiiy  into  the  delays  and  expenses 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  causes  there- 
of.*' The  object  of  the  commission  of  last  ses- 
sion was  thus  stated,  '*  Inquiry  into  the  forma 
and  process  of  a  suit,  flrom  Its  first  institution 
to  its  close."  These  terms  surely  opened 
every  detail  connected  with  the  system  of  Chan- 
cery proceedings  and  the  Chancery  Court  (hear). 
The  reference  then  proceeded — **  and  whether 
any  part  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
can  be  removed'*  (hear).  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  state 
of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of  landed  pro* 
perty,  had  he  (Mr.  P.)  referred  any  such  ex- 
tensive subject  to  that  couunission  to  report 
on,  besides  lis  more  immediate  inquiries,  would 
he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  and  diverting  the  commissioa*s  at- 
tention from  the  great  objects  of  its  labonrs  f 
If,  indeed,  that  law  could  be  altered,  let  it  be 
altered  ;  for  it  was  due  to  the  increasing  wealth, 
and  to  the  commerce,  and  to  the  property  of 
the  country,  that  a  law  regulating  tne  transibr 
of  real  property  should  be  left  in  no  state  of 
uncertainty  or  defectiveness.  So  much  hi  an- 
swer to  the  objections  touching  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commission.  But  when  the 
learned  gent  quoted  HmUbrat^  to  show  thai 
150  years  ago  the  same  delays  were  charged 
against  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  now,  it  should 
appear  that  19  months  was  no  unreasonable 
period  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the 
nature  and  effect  of  those  delays. 

Mr.  Hum*  referred  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Mil* 
ler^s  book  on  the  abuses  of  Chancery.  That 
author  stated  that  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
reform  or  improvement  In  the  system,  so  long 
as  the  power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  number 
of  offices,  snch  as  the  six  clerks,  master,  cur- 
sitors,  ftc.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  thus  disposed  of  numerous 
posts,  some  of  them  mere  sinecures,  the  united 
salaries  of  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  be- 
tween ¥00,0001.  and  900^0001.  a-year  (hear). 
The  learned  lord  had  appointed  a  near  relation 
of  his  own  to  no  less  than  six  situations. 

Mr.  Broughmm  did  not  expect  any  satislhctloB, 
firom  the  partial  report  of  the  conmiissioa  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  chancery 
practice,  of  which  report  the  learned  gentle* 
man  (the  Solicitor-General)  had,  he  believed, 
given  the  exact  -description  it  would  deserve, 
when  he  said  be  expected  that  It  would  be  very 
■asatislkctory  to  all  parties  (hear).  The  pow« 
ers  ef  countenance  possessed  by  the  learned 
gentleman  were  very  grsat,  as  were  those  of 
every  gentleman  who  practised  in  Chancery  g 
but  he  was  qnlte  convinced  that  the  learned 
gentleman  would  find  it  impossible  to  retain  the 
gravity  of  his  fbatures.  If  he  declared  that  he 
expected  the  Chancery  Commission  to  efibct 
much  benefit  (hear).  It  was  wrested  fnm  go- 
vernment by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  imd 
by  the  expiesaioa  of  it  which  had  been  heard 
within  those  walls  i  but  the  objects  which  those 
who  called  for  it  had  in  view  were  entirely  fms* 
tnited*  The  learned  gentleman,  in  speaking  of 
the  Catholic  relief  bUl,  had  said  with  fegai4 
to  one  of  its  provklons-^that  which  was  faio 
tended  to  control  the  correspondence  of  Hbm 
CathoUc  clergy  with  the  see  of  RoB#y— 
^  Was  ever  any  thing  to  abfwdi  *  P«piik 
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Thb  ift  JhiC  m  abtwd.  m  If  ft  cImum  kmi^ 
Wmi  advaaced  afafaist  <he  ChocallM'  of  the 
Kzcbaqnert**— fiy  dbe  waj»  ft  te  ttnufe  Uui 
tke  learned  ceailemui  liwald  have  ftaaibled 
aa  ^  CInacellar  (a  lai^b)*— "  be  vere  to  re* 
qaeet  tkat  a  conaninioa  iboald  be  appointed, 
ander  tbe  ^reat  leaU  or  ander  tbe  lau  of  the 
Ezcbeqaer  mora  properly,  to  look  into  hb  pro- 
ceedii^l  that  coaoaiMion  to  coatiit  of  tbe  le- 
crelary  for  the  Hoaie  DepartaMOt,  the  secretary 
fSnr  tbe  Foreifn  DepartmeBt*  and  >o  fertfa^  tlioae 
iadividoali  beiaf:  bit  coHeagaft  fai  oiBce»  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  CMoceDor  of  the  Bz- 
cbequer  if  be  acted  thai  ?**  Undoobtedly » tacb 
a  preceedlDf  would  he  Tory  abinrdy  and  Teiy 
aaiatiifacto^  (  H  would  be  a  monilroas  propo- 
4tlon— «  p^at  mockery.  Bat  certalalT  not  10 
moMtroos  a  proceeding,  not  10  mm  a  mockery, 
at  if  they  pat  tbe  CbanoeBor  of  the  Excbeqner 
blauelf  at  the  Imad  of  tbe  comaOm&ea  (hear,, 
hear).  Aad  yet  tbe  commiminp  he  was  bow 
speakiBf  of  was  exactly  of  that  soK  (bear). 
Thai  commisrien  was  appoiated  to  iaqnire  into 
tbe  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery*  and  the 
abuses  thereof  aad  whether  those  abnsrs  were 
awing  to  the  sjpstem  itself  or  lo  tbe  conduct  af 
Jebn»  Lord  Eldea,  tbe  Indi? idaalat  tbe  head  of 
tbe  court.  And  who  was  to  decide  }  Who  was 
caned  oa  to  coatrol  these  abases^  and  to  carry 
iatoefiecttbewisbcaaftbelefislatars?  Why, 
JTohn^  Lord  Eldeo.  Most  truly,  no  nma  knew 
better  tbaa  he  where  the  fisalt  liar*  if  he  wirimd 
to  speak  ;  bet  atatn  he  aad  tns  coamission, 
of  which  be  waa  the  bead,  remained  silent  aa  en- 
tire year,  to  say  thai  he  entertained  any  Impes 
from  their  pooceedings,  would  be  to  treat  tbe 
Houes  of  ComoMins  with  a.  degree  of  levity  at 
Tariance  with  the  gravity  they  ifeter? ed  (cheers). 
He  (Mr.  B.)  expected  nothing— absolutely  no* 
thing — be  had  got  all  he  expected  (  he  could  not 


got  less  (ft  laugh).  Something  has  been 
said  of  the  Scotch  Commission  1  but  that  was 
widely  difiereot  from  this  \  for  there  were  men 
coming  Crem  another  country,  free  from  lood 
praJadkes--Bien,  loo,  under  tbe  control  of  a 
most  superior  man  {  above  all,  a  nua  like  Lord 
Eidoa  (haar)t  for  altboagb  be  (Miw  B.)  con- 
ceived him  to  he  a  very  bad  man  to  correct  the 
abases  in  bis  own  court*  yetf  if  he  waated  a 
persevering  investigator  into  the  fkults  of  othen 
—«.Bijpd  inquisitor  (loud  cbeen) — he  would  do 
the  taimila  fl2  the  learned  lord  tbe  justice  to  sav, 
that  he  did  not  know  a  person  mora  eaiinently 
qnalidad  for  the  ofice  both  as  a  subtle  lawyer 
aad  an.  acnla  maa  Qloud  cheers).  If  he  were  a. 
Jadga  la  aay  other  coort  hut  his  own  (thofa  he 
might  sbeltsa  him  (Mr.  B.)  with  his  protection,) 
bat  were  ha  a  jadge  ia  any  other  coart  ia  Bu^ 
taodt  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  ha  couldn't  aaam  the 
man  by  whom  he  should  lem  like  to  he  scrattaiaed 

Shaast  bear)*  Ho  maa  Uviag.  would  be  \tm 
Ispased  to  spare  the  AuiUs  of  otheia*  or 
mara  Armly  datecmiBod  to  dsal  out  even* 
bii|ded  jasAica  towarda  the  lapses  of  other 
lilMlltttiiMS)  but  he  a(as  not  tbe  awn  lo>  tafiNaii 
tils  abusaa  of  his  own  oou^  (cheers)*  la 
tba  olden  time*  there  was  a  certain-  Pope 
At  IbenM*  who.  Maaasted  tha  cardiaaia  to 
Jadgft  hiukfor  certaia  offences*.  wUsb he  coo» 
IbMed  ha  had.  commlttrd-i^  dcJays  of  iustice 
\h  langb)  The.  imrdioaU.  eaciaimed  they 
JMdga  him^  because  •  he  was  thebead 
NrIL  but  added,  JutUca.  Uipnum  t  in 
I  uf.  hik  mind*,  ha  cxclsimftd*  **  Jm- 
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for  Ustonr  inforiaa  as*  that 
cremaAw  jUe,  et$mebufi^  (much 
Now,  be,  (Mr.  a)  mneh  doubted,  w 
learned  lord  woald  aot  have  certnia 
tibas  scru  pies  aj^siast  fbUoariag  the  ^w* 
Pope  of  Rome  (a  laagb)b,  Notbim  bat  w.  -.-a^ 
of  a  sabsequeat  8anctilkatioa,caald  prevail  spam 
him  to  adopt  tbe  precedeat »  aad  evea  with  tUa 
flattering  prospect  beliKe  Ids  ayee»  his  intsumt 
in  the  estate  lor  life  beiag  saperior  to  his  l»w« 
of  ceantiy,  aad  tbe  pariflcatioB  of  his  wwra 
soal«  might  aot  iaduce  mm  to  sacrifice  the  yoa 
session  (much  cbeeriag  aad  laaghter). 

Mr.  J.  WmmmM  fas  reply  leferred  to  Blacli. 
stoae*  to  prove  that  tbe  aaclent  law-writeru  did 
not  allow  that  ezteat  to  tbe  Coart  of  Chaacerj 
which  was  aow  eoateoded  for.  Be  el||ecaad 
stroacly  to  tiie  two  j.arlsdbtiaBS  wMsimrd  ky 
the  Covri  of  Cbsacerri  aad  coacfaded  by  9^. 
aerviag,  tibat  if  be  bui  Aoagbt  proper^  ki 
ha«e  brought  forward  ssach  stranger  easn 
even  those  which  be  bad  laid  befora  the 
that  eveaina. 

Tbe  Dotitkos  wen  then  laid  oa  the  tabla»  «md 
tobaprlated; 


Tbe  pet 
ordaraatt 


TimiiAT,  Jvaa7w-~81r  J?V«idf  Aadillawv«4 
**  That  aa  hamble  address  be  preseated  to  Wa 
M^csty,  pray  big  that  hie  Mijesty  woald  la 
gracioosly  pleased  tocaase  the  evidence  tak^w 
befora  the  coBmimioaeru  ^ipoiated  ta  laqakw 
into  tbe  Court  of  Chaaceiy  ta  be  Jald  ~ 
the  bouse.** 

Mr.  Peef  believed  11  Was  without 
that  a  comssfttee  shoald  be  tbas  called  oa  to. 
rapovt  ttae  evidence  taken  befora  It^  wtthoat 
the  opinioo  or  detefmination  at  wbfeb  ft.  bad 
arrived  on  that  testiaioay.  Unlem  the  boa.  bart. 
could  lay  sooM  much  stronger  ground  for 
his  motion  tbaa  be  (Mr,  P^  was  yet  awara  of^. 
he  could  aot   accede,     it  seemed  to'  hi 


maraover,  that  no  kind  of  public  good  coald  ba 
derived/aader  prasent  circamstances*  flrom  tha 
prodnction  of  thia  evidence;  aad  he  should  a 


object  to  aaiora  modified  praposhtan-^foria* 
stance*  to  tbe  pradaetion  of  any  separate  for- 
tioB  of  tbe  ovideBce  that  ndgbt  be  aapeeted  ta 
have  been  taken  befora  this  aommlttaa.  Sappoa- 
ing  that  this  oyldeBco  coald  be  printrd  In  fhw 
course  of  tbe  present  session  or  FaiUasseat* 
wlthia  a  fortnight  or  thrae  weelus  eaald  aaj 
public  BieasuM,  evea  in  that  case*  be  foaaded 
upon  it  (hear)  ?  The  commimioa  bad  already* 
sat  seventy  days,  aad  had  eaamiaed'  ftve-aad- 
forty  witnesses  1  aad  it  was  to  be 
they  wera  unpraparad  for  thehon.  han.*8. 
tioai  so  that  a  considerable  tisse 
sarily  elapse  befora  tha  whole  of  tbe  evi-. 
dence  which  they  had  takea  could  ba  00 
pled  oat  and  praparad.  Bveo  aftsir  It  slioald. 
have  beea  printed,  it  might  readily  be ' 
that  members  would  requfre  souie  tiam  pi 
ly  to  digest  aad  considcV  it «  for  wftboat>tl 
how  coald  they  be  prepared  im  form  aa  opialam 
oB  such  import aat  matters  I  He  eoald  aot  bel^ 
thinking  that  it  would  have  a  iwry  prtjadkiab 
effect  to  pabliah  this  evideaca  wltbauttbe  utate- 
meat  of  si;ch  hieasurea  as  the  couuaissioacva 
might  foel.it  ezpedieat  to  reoommead  apfM&'thw 
result  of  thairiDvesdgations*  He  coasidorad  tl4» 
iaqulry.as  an.  extremely  Taltmble  aad  lai|»r«> 
tant  one  I  and  he  utterly  disclaiiaed  alMlnplatmi^ 
Hoa  af  apposiag the ssotioaof  thebom bartb wUh . 
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;  IM»  oM  of  iiMA  flM  M«^  •NMi«  iNtf>  itor  «t ' 
ACtfy  the  ftty  wlw  111011111  h&  plM«d  otor  if 
coumiMMB  inWiHl«d  to  iwnedy  tlat  wUclb  die 
leanwd  lord  ladght  |ieHMpi  noiconMer  on  oyM 
(hoar).  Bot  Iho  powers  of  diMe  comoiiHloDer* 
.  wero  oztremoly  nmlled,«ii<dt  by  u»  meun  gvfaiip 
;  to  Hm  root  of  flMC  evil.  Tliev  went  to  the  ln« 
veoUgfttlon  of  the  pntctlceo  of  aubordiootet  ifl 
thlo  eoOTt  (  bet  not  of  the  eonstniction  end  ns* 
tare  of  the  conrt  itielf  (hear).  Now,  ihice  the 
comaktee  bed  been  to  loog  enpHyed  in  cot- 
lectinfp  hiiMViatlon,  It  wnt  proper  tfiot  (Ike  booecf 
■houM  bo  Bade  aoqnafated  witt  their  proceed- 
iiigo.  Tho  otHb  to  be  biqaired  into  were  tor 
eaEtoaslvo^  eo  nnivenal,  Ibat  there  wae  hardly  a 
fiunlly  in  dM  kingdom  wUch  had  not  been  em* 
bnwniiwd  by  their  baneful  operadon.  It  wan 
not  a»  OMontiaHy  neceflwry  fnr  the  bonfleto  bo 
in  poHOMlon  of  the  eplnlon  of  any  tot  <^eoni- 
nriMlonein,  ai  to  tad  out,  npon  die  evidence* 
ollbred  to  tlmn,  wme  ipeody  relief  Ibr  rrilB, 
which  from  day  to  day  were  goln|^  on,  bicreae- 
lag  in  nnmker  and  nmonni^  and  becomte  more 
and  mofo  opprendvv  on  the  tubject  llie  bn- 
dnem  of  the  Gonrt  of  Gbancory  was  from  day 
to  day  hMsreasing*  Bnt  its  proceedbigs  were 
not  regulated  by  the  eommon'law  of  the  land  s 
it  was  altogether  •  ooK  of  ttolen-ln  jarlsdic. 
tioB,  nfbcting  to  proceed  on  the  prlnciplee  of 
the  civil  Inw,  bnt  really  acdng  on  a  lyftem  that 
was  repngnant  tb  tile  pnnciples  of  common  law, 
and,  ho  might  aUnoet  ny,  of  common  Mnie 
(hear).  It  was  obvions,  thatene  great  remedy 
whicb  might  be  applied  to  the  evils  occasioned 
by  the  pvesent  oonetitution  of  thiecoort,  wonld 
bo  to  provide fdr  ito  proceeding  npon  prfaclplet 
of  the  common  law  Ibear).  If,  instead  of  all 
that  innnense  maso  of  aildavlt  evidence— if, 
instead  of  the  Lord  Chanceltor's  directing  to- 
Inminono  wriflen  sfatements  to  be  prepared, 
and  ckcttltons  prseeedlnge  by  interrogatories, 
when,  periMipo,  llie  man  might  be  sitting  under ' 
the  very  nose  of  his  lordsh^  who  conld  ezplaia 
the  transaetione  in  question  before  Mm— If  thii 
pracdco  were  done  away,  and  the  nde  ot  the 
common^  law  and  of  common  sense  were  re- 
sevtod  to,  of  taking  the  best,  and  not  the  worsts 
tentlmnav  that  eonid  be  obtained— of  preferriaK 
opd  testsMony  where' it  conld  be  gotten,  to  art- 
folly  ftMcoted  deposltione— •then,  indeed, 
somothing  MtO  permanent  good  would  be  ef- 
feete#  (hear,  hear).  Ibe  Lord  Chancellor* 
howposee  lidnslriDns  he  might  be,  however  de- 
sirous to  obtain  inftmnation,  however  conscien- ' 
tions,  wan  bound  to^obeerve  the  proper  meano 
for  enabihigbka  to  torts  cenect  and  accnrate 
jiidgimilM'  (hear\  By  the  existing  modes  of 
ditototy  proeeedmg,  under  which  a  person  wna 
not  considered  bound  to  attend  until  he  had' 
boon  MBoasoned  three  timee,  and  by  all  those 
means  wbiih  enabled  a  party,  on  paying  up  his 
feeo  panetanlly,  to  go  over  so^  many  seals?s-« 
dishonest  nmn,  who  conld  afford  such  measurer^* 
had  it  ki  his  power  to  impoee-  upon  others  the 
pecessity  of  following  Mm  through  a  course  of 
almost  henrt-breaUi^  IMgntfon.  If  a  whole 
year  had^  been  employed  in  colfectiUg  inlbrma- 
HoD  only  abenr  me  fees  of  Chancery,  enougjh 
had  been  done  to  enaUte  pariimnent  to  pncood 
on  the  e^dence  taken  before  thfe  commltt^. 
If  tbo  other  avocatfcns  of  the  Lonl Chancellor 
did  not*  give  Mnr  thne  to  attend  to  die  business 
<lienr,  hear).    When  he  saw  at  the  head  of  it  f  of  the  Court  of  Ohancery^-«^  fkcf  which  Was 


n^p  vipw  to  ^oaenl  te 
imvelfeeon  taken- beA»e  the 
rioosly,  and  npon  hi»  honour,  aosawAAo  hon» 
bart.,  that  he  eanwstly  hoped  some  ettcioBi  re>» 
medy  might  be  provided  for  die  ovUo  wMok  he  be*. 
Ueved  to  bo  oeoaskmed  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (hoar,  hear).  With- 
out meaning,  in  any  degree,  to  mspule  blnme  to 
any  body  connected  with  thalcouK,  he  cortakily 
could  not  hear  these  serious  cQi^taUnto  off  the 
dreadAil  delays  of  Chancery,  without  believing 
as  an  honest  man,  that  those  delay s  m list  be  ef- 
fectually remedied  and  provided  against  in  -Ai- 
ture  (hear,  hear).  He  trusted'  that  ere  long 
the  hoase  would  be  in  possession,  not  only  of  a 
carefol,  but  of  an  ample  report  oa  the  salueetf 
and  though  he  ceruinly  could  have  wish^  that 
the  conunissioners  would  Imve  rather  reported^ 
from  time  to  time,  on  separate  points  of  their 
inquiry,  than  have  waited  to  proauoe  a  general 
report  upon  the  entire  objects  of 'tbeir  cominis* 
sion ;  yet  it  would^  in  his  opinion,  bo  highly 
unadvisable  now  to  interpose,  when  the  com- 
pletion of  their  labours  might  be  so  speedily 
anticipated.  He  had  verv  recently  had  com- 
munication with  an  individual  who,  as  being  at 
the  head  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question,  might 
be  supposed  by  many  to  fsol,  in  some  degree, 
personally  interested  in  tMs  matter  1  bnt  who, 
in  reality,  as  he  (Mik  Peel)  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, felt  no  concern  of  that  kind*-he  meant 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (bear) «  and  from  what 
that  noble  lord,  and,  indeed,  other  members  of 
the  commiMlon,  had  told  him,  he  did  unques- 
tionably believe  that  a  full  report,  incloding 
the  evidence,  might  be  printed  before  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament  Now,  if  the  fact  were 
so,  and  if  there  could  be  no  time  in  this  session 
to  allow  of  any  measnie,  founded  on  the  rigiit 
hen.  baronet's  motion  of  that  evening,  to  be 
produced  to  the  house,  he  thought  he  must  have 
satisfied  tbe  hen.  bart.  hisMolf  that  it  conld  not 
be  proper  for  the  house  to  accede  to  that  mo- 
tion. On  these  grounds,  the  house  wonld  per- 
ceive, that  if  the  motion  of  the  hon.  hart*  were 
carried.  It  would  amount  to  a  virtual  sapersed- 
ing  of  tke  comndtteo.  He  (Mr.  Peoi)  had  net 
the  sii^test  objection,  fai  tho  meant 
produce  the  conunlssion  under  whlck  the 
mlmionefs  were  appointed  and  eospowcred  to 
act,  in  order  that  the  Imuso  mlgfat  see  w4wt  were 
tbe  teims  of  it,  and  who  th^  were  that  had 
been  selected  to  dischaife  itaduties  (hear)v— 
but  he  was  compelled  to  resist  the  prematnre 
publication  of  the  evidence. 

Sir  F.  JI«rde«,notwithstandingtbe  nrgumentfr 
which  the  rt.  hen.  gent  had  j  net  advanced,  conld 
not  help  tWnkhig  that  so  long  a  time  bavnig 
elapsed  since  the  appointment  of  thin  conamls- 
sioD,  it  was  highly  nnportant  tbe  bouse  should 
have  before  it,  forthwith,  the  evidence  wMcb 
tke  commissioners  had  obtaiaedb  At  tn  dio 
commission  itself,  he  meant  not  to  hnpute  nny» 
blame  to  it  on  nccount  of  the  delay  wmch  ha^ 
already  taken  place :  but  the  indtvidnnis  com- 
poaing  it  were  persons  whose  profeseional  and 
other  avocationo  could  scaroely  have  left  thene 
su Acient  time  to  perform  the  duties  of  cemolsk* 
aioners  wftk  sadleient  diligence,  eompatlbly» 
with  the  dutlee  hnnesed  upon  them  by  tktfUF 
private  parsnitsw  For  this  reason  be  complain- 
ed ot  the  constitution  el  such 


to 


Che  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  ho  must  say  that 
tbe-prine^id  who- presided,  over  the  very  sye^ 


ronndly  stated,— let  mr  have  Jn^^^'enoUdfiO' 
do  tib  business  property  t  let  ot  i^ot  be' placed* 
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vader  Ihe  neccMlty  of  putainf  lintlce  bv  lucb 
dilatory  and  expcnriva  mefhodt  (hear,  hear). 
Witk  respect  to  bankruptcy  caies,  tome  new 
provlrion  oofkt  tp  be  adopted.  Tbere  iras  not 
a  more  fertile  loorce  of  abvie  than  the  manner 
in  which  comnimloni  of  bankniptcy  were  aued 
out  and  prosecuted*  In  this  department,  there 
were  no  lest  than  seventy  judgei«  whe  might 
or  might  not  attend  at  their  pleaeure,  and  hence 
a  most  ruinooa  delay  was  freanently  produced. 
Those  seventy  places  were  in  tlie  gift  of  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  they  were  generally  be- 
stowed upon  young  barristers  to  begin  widi ; 
for  no  one  woi|ld  say  that  those  who  tilled  them 
were  selected  on  accout  of  tlieir  abilities,  or 
peculiar  itness  for  the  situation  (iMir).  If 
(here  were  only  seven,  or  only  two  courts,  at- 
tended by  persons  who  would  gite  themselves 
«p  wholly  to  the  business,  that  bnsinem  would 
be  better  done,  and  justice  would  be  more 
•peedily  administered,  than  it  was  at  present  by 
this  multitude  of  assliluits.  Twelve  months 
•go  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  to  report  on  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancery.  No  report  had  yet  been 
made,  and  the  rt  hon.  gent,  now  declared  tlmt 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  to  pro- 
.dtt(»  the  evidence  taken  before  that  commis- 
sion. He  could  not,  however,  perceive  that 
any  mischief  was  likely  to  be  produced  by 
placing  that  evidence  before  the  public.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  courts  of  Equity,  the  ez- 
Ijense  of  procuring  justice  was  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  quarter,  and  It  certainly  was 
proper  that  the  house  and  the  public  ribould  get 
|M>Mesaion  of  evenr  circumstance  which  could 
by  possibility  gutdB  them  to  a  remedy  for  so 
senoiisan  evil  (hear,  hear).  The  first  thing 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  was 
not  the  report  of  the  commission,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  lie  of  no  importance,  but  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners.  That 
evidence  ought  to  be  produced  immediately.  So 
far  from  delay  being  advisable,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  much  mischief 
would  be  occasioned  by  vrlthholding  the  infor- 
mation which  he  now  moved  for.  He  relied 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  house  for  supporting 
thit  motion  to  make  the  evidence  public.  The 
minds  of  men,  generally,  and  more  especially 
the  minds  of  members  of  jMU-liament,  would  be 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  those  reme- 
dies which  the  nature  of  the  case  called  for 
(hear,  bear). 

.  Mr.  Bwrtt  expressed  himself  in  foTonr  of  the 
motion.  In  a  suit  In  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  81.  17s^  Od.  for  every  lOL 
he  recovered  (hear). 

Mr.  IPtO.  said,  if  the  hon.  hart,  renewed  his 
motion  very  early  in  the  n«zt  session,  be  cer- 
taittly  would  not  oppose  it.  He  had  no  desire 
to  perpetuate  abases  of  any  kind.  This  he  had 
shewn  by  his  bill  to  repress  frivolous  wHts  of 
eriDr. 

Mr.  BamuM  observed,  that  the  bHl  for  re- 
pressing frivolous  wriu  of  error  was  brought  in 
on  account  of  the  notorionsnem  of  the  evil 
which  it  was  meaot  to  correct  i  and  this  was  a 
auflicient  reason  for  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence now  required.  It  might  be  true,  that  no 
such  proceeding  as  that  now  adopted  by  his 
bon.  fHend  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  ever  before 
•••B  resorted  to  in  that  bouse  i  but  die  qnes- 
floo  waiy  whether  the  circumstaaces  of  the  pre- 


sent csm  did  m<  fblly  Jiilliy  it?    Aa  boo« 
member  who  had  recently  spotea,  stated,  that 
he  had  been  charged  nearly  9L  for  the  recovery 
of  101.  \  and  on  the  last  night  when  this  sub- 
ject was  before  the  house,  two  or  three  gentle- 
men had  related  to  him  cases  of  annuitants  as 
to  whose  right  to  recover  certain  sums  of  money 
no  doubt  existed,  but  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure tlwt  to  which  they  were  entitled,  until 
several  of  them  joined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  amicable  suit    Many  of  those  persons 
might  die  before  a  decree  could  be  obtained  $ 
but,  at  all  events,  such  delay  must  be  a  dis- 
grace to  this  enlightened  country,    in  the  city, 
if  an  individual  bad  a  claim  upon  a  small  quan- 
tity of  stock,  placed  in  the  naose  of  executon, 
although  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right,  still  the  answer  was,  **  We  cannot  pay 
it,  until  you  have  instituted  a  salt  in  ewulty*' 
(bear,  hear).    In  many  of  these  cases  the  at- 
torneys said,  ^  Don't  nM»ve  in  such  a  salt,  for 
the  costs  will  carry  away  all  the  money**  (hear, 
hear).    These  were  matters  of  notoriety  ^mat- 
ters long  before  the  public,  and  they  called 
loudly  for  legislative  interference  (hear,  bear). 
Certain  he  was  that  -these  evils,  tremendous  as 
they  were,  would  never  be  rectified,  unless  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Coousons  applied 
their  minds  to  the  subject— unless  tbey  took 
the  matter  Into  their  own  hqnds  (bear).    In  the 

5 ear  1883,  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
.  Williams)  turoed  h'ls  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.   The  friends  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  op- 
posed, and  the  motion  was  lost.  .  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  it  was  defeated  by  the  rt.  boo.  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  who  proposed  that  a  comaiiasioa 
should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
ject  which  his  leaned  friend  (Mr.  J.  Wtiliaos) 
bad  In  view.    Commissionen  were  appointed  i 
but  up  to  this  period  they  had  made  no  report; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  thr^  were  not  likely  to 
make  one  for  some  time.    It  appeared   that 
they  had  sat  for  seventy  days,  and.  had  ex- 
amined  forty-five  persons.    Tbey  must,  in  such 
a  period,  and  from  so  great  a  aambcr  of  per- 
sons, have  elicited  much  infonaatioa  which  it 
was  desirable  the  house  should  be  possessed  of. 
But  they  were  told  that  some  difilculty  existed 
widi  respect  to  getdag  it  dirough  die  press  in 
time.    He,  however,  believed  diat  die  evidence 
might  be  printed  in  three  or  four  days.     It  had 
already   been    lidiographed,  and  any  pereoo 
might  have  it    In  fact,  it  was  pohlic,  and  he 
should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  odierwise.  Bat 
diis  sort  of  publicity  was  not  like  plachig  it 
formally  before  dAt  house  (hear).    He  would 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  evidence  given 
before  that  conunisslou,  by  a  barrister,  which 
would  show  of  what  importance  that  evidence 
was.    The  barrister  was  asked,- "  Whether  he 
had  ever  seen  die  misery  of  those  who  had  been 
obliged  to  embark  in  Chancery  suits,  and  wliose 
hopes  had  been  delayed  and  disappointed}" 
He  answered  <'  No  i  I  see  no  such  thmgs.  The 
solicitor  passes  between  me  and  the  client.     I 
can  only  speak  of  die  probability  of  adserv 
being  created  by  those  delays.     Bat  tills  I 
know,  dmt  after  long  liUgadon,  the  order  of 
the  court  has  been  often  drawn  up  to  dirlde 
die  remuant  of  the  property,  not  for  Che  bene- 
fit of  die  litigadng  patties,  but  in  part  paynsenC 
of  die  solicitor's  biir  (hear,  bear).    Surely  the 
bouse  could  not  be  aware  of  each  moottroas 
cases,  widwnt  feeling  the  necessity  of  applying* 
and  speedily  ttpplyinc*  Mua  cffectnal  reviady. 
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(bear).  A  ttittActioo  was  attcmpled  to  he 
drawn  on  (bU  occwneo*  founded  oo  the  drcum- 
ti«nce  of  thif  iaqairy  befaif  conducted  l»y  com- 
miwionen.  Now,  he  cooTd  not  see  what  dia- 
finction  could  fairly  be  drawn  between  com- 
miisionerB  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  com- 
mittee nominated  by  that  bouse.  Tet,  in  the 
latter  inBtance^  the  evidence  given  had  been 
considered  a  fit  subject  for  legUlation,  without 
waiting  for  any  report.  Thus  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
9ncb,  he  belie  ved,  was  also  the  ease  with  re- 
ference to  the  committee  on  the  combination 
lawv  A.  great  deal  of  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore ^lem  cooabted  of  complaints  made  by  the 
masters  against  Jthe  journeymen,  and  the  com- 
mittee»  he  understood,  were  unwilling  to  hear 
any  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  journeymen  (no, 
no).  He  understood  the  committee  were  ready 
to  propose  a  severe  law,  before  they  beard  what 
the  men  could  advance  in  support  of  their  con- 
duct (no,  ooV  Such,  certainly,  was  the  report. 
If  avidi^nce  bad  been  given  before  the  commis- 
sion, with  reapect.to  subpoenas,  or  any  other 
pruccM  of  the  coiirt  of  Chancery,  be  thought  it 
iva**  ^ito  competent  for  the  house  to  legislate 
on  that  branch  of  the  subject,  without  waiting 
fur  any  report*  When -the  report  came,  it  would 
of  coorso  be.  sulyect  to  the  revision  of  that 
bouce,  and  tO'the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion; 
but,  jn  ibe  meantime,  the  best  way  to  become 
conversant  by  decrees  with  the  great  and  diver- 
sified subject  before  them,  was  by  the  publica- 
ttoB  of  the.  evidence^  now  called  for.  There 
was,  he  knew«  a  great  degree  of  tenderness 
man  iCest^  toa'ards  the  individual  who  presided 
in  th«  court  of  Chancery  (hear,  and  laughter). 
Tht4  proved  nothing  more  than  the  extent  of 
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his  influence  (hear).  No  man  wi«hed  less  than 
he  lUd  to  give  that  learned  lord  offence  ;•  bat 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  him  when  be  heard 
^  j^ailemeo  argoe  this  question  on  the  gronnd 
that  oo  personal  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
individual  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  court  of 
Cbaocery.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
ivas  any  personal  fault:  bot  there  might  be 
personal  faalti  and  (hat  was  a  matter  which  he 
thought  ought  tO'be  well  considered.  One  fact 
alone  would  show  the  manner  in  which  the  bu- 
siness of  Ibe  court  of  Chancery  was  conducted. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  Michaelmas  Term,  45 
causes  were  set  down  in  the  paper  to  he  board 
in  tile  tarm,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
they  still  remained  on  the  paper  (hear).  Not 
one  of  those  causes  was  touched;  and  he  beg- 
gad  the  house  to  recollect  that  every  one  of  the 
partiea  connected  with  each  cause  had  to  pay 
Jl.  for  setting  it  down^  exclusive  of  incidental 
espeoses.  If  there  were  ten  parties  plaintilTs, 
and  twenty  parties4lefendants,  each  of  them  had 
te  pay  9(ks.  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  beard. 
A  great  deal  of  praise  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  '  Lord  Chancellor  because  he  disposed  of 
■snch  business  by  way  of  inotion.  But  great 
Inlepaata  oan^t  not  to  >be  so  disposed  of.  If 
the  caar^  cai£e  afterwards  to  be  formally  adyu- 
dicated,  the  luMiring  of  it  by  roof  ion  lencJed  only 
tO'iasti]  prejudices  in  the  mind  of  the  judge; 
and  if  it  were  disposed  of  at  once,  it  passed  by 
wilhont  that  solemn  consideration  which  all 
caaas  af  moment  ought  to  receive.  He  wished 
to  show'that  the  syvtem  waa  not  altogether  to 
lilaoae,  and  if  so,  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
«oiiH  oiighit*  not  to  escape  all  censure.  The 
Idord  Chancellor  had  been  for  twenty-five  years 
a  conatant  witnest  of  all  the  evils  arising  from 


the  system,  and  it  was  a  little  surprising  that  he 
had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  remedy  those 
defects  of  which  the  public  complained.  On 
the  contrary,  he  opposed  with  all  his  pov^er 
every  efTort  which  had  been  made  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  to  remove  tho«e 
evils.  As  to  the  other  house,  no  attempt  hu 
been  made  there  to  lessen  them  in  any  degree 
(hear).  The  rt.  hon.  gent  said,  that  if  the  pro- 
position were  made  next  fcession,  he  would  give 
it  his  sanction  ;  but  a  motion  of  this  kind,  made 
next  year,  would  be  just  as  unprecedented  as 
at  present  Why,  then,  should  he  refuse  his 
sanction  now  ?  A  great  degree  of  distrust  had 
been  created  throughout  the  countiy,  in  conce- 
quence  of  the  way  in  which  the  commission 
had  been  formed;  and  he  feared  that  the  rU 
hon.  genL*s  interview  that  day  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  the  efi'ect  of  rendering 
that  distrust  still  greater. 

Mr.  JF,  Courtena^  said,  the  commissioners  had 
to  enter  into  a  more  ejctensive  range  of  inquiry 
than  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
seemed  to  imagine.     When  this  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  bouse,  he  resisted  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delays 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  were  so  much  complained  of,  because  be 
thought  such  a  committee  would  be  incompetent 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  tho<ie  abuses.    He  there- 
fore approved  of  the  commission.    Prior  to  this 
year,  specific  charges  were  brought  against  the 
administration  of  justice  In  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry.   Certain  abuses  were  pointed  out,  which  it 
was  said,  rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  justice 
in  that  court.    But  now  a  dilferent  course  was 
pursued,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  court  waa 
arraigned.     The  authority  of  the  commimon 
extended  over  an  immense  range  of  inquiry  i 
it  was  appointed  to  consider  **  whether  any, 
and  what  alterations  could  safely  be  made  In 
the  practice  established  in  the  Co\nrt  of  Chance- 
ry, or  in  the  offices  connected  with  that  Court ; 
or  in  the  practices  established  in  those  offices, 
whether  in   respect  to  law  or  equity.*'      It 
also  extended  its  inquiry  into  general  matters 
of  equlty-^into  bankrupt  cases — into  die  dif. 
ferent  stages  of  proceedinjt;  in  all  matters  f^olD 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  suit — into  the 
mode  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes,  together 
with  the  expense  attending  the  various  prooeed- 
inj^,  and  the  time  which  thev  occupied.    Now, 
ho  was  not  aware  of  any  set  of  words  in  the 
English  language;  that  could  give  to  a  set  of 
commissioners  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
a  most  extensive  view  of  this  subject,  through 
all  its  ramifications--  (liear).     But  the  commis- 
sion did  not  stop  here.    It  went  on  to  meet  a 
point,  which  bad  been  suggested  frequently  in 
that  bouse,  relative  to  the  variety  of  business 
transacted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  called  on  to  inquire  **  whe- 
ther any  and  what  part  of  the  business  can  bo 
usefully  withdrawn  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  transferred  to  some  other  court*'*    Words 
more  comprehensive  than  those  could  not,  ho 
thought,   have    been    selected.    Whether    tho 
bankruptcy  cases  could  with  propriety  be  with- 
drawn— a  point  long  contended  for— was  thus 
made  a  part  of  the  subject  io  be  Investigated 
by  the  committee.    There  waa  qo  part  of  this 
inquiry,  extensive  as  it  might  be,  that  would 
not  be  fully,  fairhr,  and  substantially  met.    If 
the  present  commission  were  not  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  tlie  houm  and  country,  to  whom 
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known  in  the  profeoion  as  **  31l«  jIMdnuy-Oe- 

ntrml  ▼.  tfU  Skbta^n*  Cmupmyi**  and  tte  oIk 
ject  of  it  waa  to  recover  an  estate  for  the 
achool,  worth  firom  4,0001,  to  5^0001.  a  year.  In 
the  year  1880,  the  caae  waa  beard  before  his 
Hbnoar,  the  Vice-C|ianceUor,  and  was  prompt- 
ly decided.  There  was  an  appeal,  as  there 
always  would  be  where  there  was  money  to 
support  it,  from  the  decision  of  the  Viee-Cban- 
cellor  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  i  and  that 
appeal,  after  standings  for  Jast  one  year  and 
eight  months  before  his  lordship,  at  last  came 
on  for  hearing.  It  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  confirmed  the  decision  of  tlie  eoort 
below,  on  the  correctness  of  which  be  under- 
stood it  was  impossible  to  harbour  a  single 
doubt.  In  1821,  on  another  petition,  the  de- 
cision was  the  same  way.  The  case  then  went 
into  the  Master's  office,  and  there  it  remained 
two  years.  Death  then  took  off  the  Master, 
and  the  case  then  went  to  another,  who  succeed- 
ed him.  He  had  exerted  himself  no  doubt  to 
the  utmost ;  but  in  spite  of  all  Us  exertions, 
the  matter  was  in  Chancery  still.  It  was  now 
in  the  seventh  year  of  its  age,  and  how  much 
older  it  might  grow  was  a  point  he  would  not 
pretend  to  determine.  The  income  in  dispute 
he  had  before  told  them  was  between  4,0001. 
and  5,0001.  a-jear  $  and  all  parties  had  agreed 
that  it  should  be  applied  in  hicreasing  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  schooL 
One  generation  of  boys  had  been  defrauded  of, 
or  if  that  were  too  strong  a  word,  had  lost  the 
benefit  of  these  exhibitions ;  and  another  gene- 
ration of  boys  was  likely  to  liaTe  tlie  same  loss 
to  submit  to,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  unfor- 
tunately laid  ftist  hold  of  all  the  funds  in  dis- 
finte.  "Let  the  Vice-Chancellordecideprompt- 
y— nay,  let  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  the  same ; 
let  there'  be  doubt  upon  the  question  or  no 
doubt,  if  property  were  involved,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  fixed  its  ftings  into  it ;  if  there  were 
money,  it  fattened  upon  it;  if  there  were  lii^, 
it  fed  upon  it  (bear).  The  evil  was  not  of  mo<- 
dern  creation;  it  existed  150  years  ago,  as 
Butler  bore  testimony  in  Hodibras.  For  the 
knight,  after  he  had  tried  every  means  to  win 
the  widow,  direct  and  indirect, — and  direct 
means  were  always  the  best  to  be  pursued 
in  such  cases  —  after  he  had  assailed  her 
with  all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances, — 
after  he  had  attempted  to  draw  ner  into  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  had  tried,  but 
in  vain,  muiy  other  amatory  proceedings,  re- 
ceived the  adyice  of  his  souire  to  write  her 
«^  a  love-letter  in  Chancery,*'  which,  he  stated, 

'*  Would  bring  her  o*er  to  be  his  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life'*(a  langh). 

He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  vridow 
would  Imve  consented  to  take  in  the  knight,  the 
squire,  "  the  camp,  the  pioneers,  and  all,*'  ra- 
ther than  take  in  that  hill  of  Chancery,  which 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  150  years  ago  as  it  was 
at  present  (a  laugh).  Helief  was  to  be  obtained 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through 
no  other  quarter  (hear).  Of  the  commission 
now  sitting  he  would  say  nothing ;  into  Chance- 
17  it  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  he  anticipa- 
ted tliat  at  no  distant  time,  the  boose  would  re- 
ceive a  suppliant  petition  from  the  members  of 
it,  praying  to  be  deliyered  from  the  irrftlieva- 
ble  eourt  into  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the 
muMsutre  of  the  rt  boa.  iecretanr.  He  ex- 
pected BO  good  from  the  sitting  of  that  crausiis- 
feioBi  in  that  hoaae,aad  to  that  home  alone, 
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could  the  rocorery  of  Ae  C^otfrt  of  Chancery  %o 
effected  from  the  dlseasei  whieh  beset  if.  A 
committee  of  that  house  or  nobody  must  be  the 
surgeon  to  accomplish  the  cure.  It  was  In  vain 
to  tell  him  of  lawyers  reforming  themselves 
(hear)-H>f  courts  of  justice  sitting  upon  their 
own  abuses,  and  flogging  diem&elves  out  of 
their  jurisdictions  and  their  fees  as  SAoeho 
Panza  flogged  himself  out  of  his  -vices  and 
peccadillos  (bear).  Whatever  might  bo 
thought  or  said  within  the  walls'of  parliament, 
the  people  of  England  knew  full  well  that  from 
such  proceedings  no  amelioration  of  tiie  system 
could  be  rationally  expected.  It  was  fllere- 
fore  incumbent  on  the  house — for  the  tliM  was 
now  come— to  take  some  decisive  ilep.  Hie 
rt  hon.  secretary  opposite,  had  got  rid  of  '400 
statutes  at  one  blow  in  his  attempt  to  aibend  tlie 
sjrstem  of  Juries.  He  trusted  he  would  follow 
up  the  blow  and  give  effective  support  Id  re- 
formation in  other  quarters.  There  vras  one 
splendid  act  which  bore  the  date  of  the  retgu  of 
James  I.,  and  which  required  that  that  lioase 
sliould  annually  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
.for  the  consideration  ofmatters  of  j  nsdee.  T%e 
forms  of  this  committee  still  remained;  no  great 
general  benefit  had  accrued  of  late  tiaies  from 
its  application.  Some  specific  and  crying  griev- 
ance. It  was  true,  had  occupied  attention-  -seme 
partial  ameliorations  had  been  attempted— 'Sooie 
patch  of  purple,  or  black  haif  hecn  applied-— 
"  Purporeus  late  qui  splendent  unns  et  alter— 
Assnitur  pannus — ^ 

but  no  great  leading  reformation  had  been  ef- 
fected.   The  subj  ect  had  nerer  been  considered 
as  a  whole — never  looked  upon  with  an  efitarg- 
ed  anil  comprehensive  eye,  and  therefore  tSe 
microscopic  glances  which  were  occaaiooafly 
taken  at  it,  had  only  seryed  to  fender  confusfrm 
worse  confounded,  to  bring  the  general  system 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  make  it  what  It  was    a 
disgrace  to  the  country  (hear,  boar}.    What 
else  but  a  disgrace  was  it,  to  be  behind  «  neigh- 
bouring country,  in  so  valuable  an  hMthntioB  as 
that  of  law,  and  in  such  essential  reqalsitos  an 
the  expedition  and  cbeapnem  of  its  mdminiatra- 
tion  ?  And  yet  this  was  the  condition  of  Englalid 
at  tUs  time  as  compared  with  Frmnee.    When 
he  deplored  00  the  part  of  his  own  comtry 
impenect  condition  of  her  laws,  he  did  not 
ture  upon  any  thing  so  foolish  as  to  propose 
any  remedy ;  but  vAietber  the  refonsafion  were 
practicalrie  or  not,  it  was  due  to  die  people  of 
£ngland  that  the  attempt  shonid  be  ssade  (bear, 
hear).    The  enlightened  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  at  Tariance  with  the  ezisting  s^slai  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  s  It  pnt  men  totbobtaah, 
and  stopped  the  channel  of  j  ustice.    At  Athens, 
officers  of  knowledge  and  reputation  were  Msnn- 
ally  appointed,  whosesole  buvlnesi  itwas  «»  cmi- 
sider  what  reformation  the  alteration  of  etmns- 
stances  and  times  required :  they  were  hoottd'to 
consider  what  had  grown  useless,  what  haAgrosrn 
foolish  in  the  Athenian  coda,  to  report  upon  4t, 
and  to  move  for  its  repeaL    Where  hmd  dtfs 
country  so  excellent  and  useful  a  mode  •f  re- 
vision, to  chasten  the  pruriency  which  the  te|iae 
of  time  had  occasioned  in  its  laws  ?  Tliey  iMid, 
indeed,  in  its  foil  operation,  the  macMiwry  4»f 
legislation,  which  added  larigely  to  the  aivcftdy 
encumbering  bulk  of  theb  a>de,  givini^  enoBj^h 
to  its  dimensions,  but  aotbini^to  ItavtiHty  <lnsff, 
hear).    It  had  been  a  long  estaltKsbed  aamxisn, 
that  every  thing  wUch  was  wvrtby  of  boten  at- 
tended to  waa  «fficult  to  ho  oMaiaedi  bat.  dm: 
had  instances  enongh  in  othar  c^npiiies  «f 
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%f  %tlettiptobe|ps  made  wlih  tbcceas  in  rafonn- 
tn|^  old  and  bad  iasUtutioas.  The  King  of  Ba- 
varia had  introduced  an  improved  penal  code 
into  bis  dominions.  They  need  not  look,  in- 
deed, beyond  the  neigbbouriiig  countrir  of 
France,  to  see  the  beneficial  results  which  at- 
tended a  revision  of  tbe  old  law:  there  indeed 
it  was  effected  by  a  usurper,  a  man  of  fcreat 
and  singular  qualities,  and  of  great  and  singu- 
lar fortunes — a  soldier,  but  one,  who  while 
engaged,  it  could  not  be  said  absorbed,  lA 
tlieaa  military  achievements,  bad  left  behind 
him  a  code  of  laWf  which  would  eternize  hb 
fisme,  and  form  a  monument  to  his  greatness 
tbat  would  last,  and  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  when  the  history  of  his  wars  and  the 
vices  of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long 
passed  away  (hear,  hear).  What  a  great  neigh- 
bouring country  had  so  well  done,  might  surely 
be  tried  in  this.  A  professional  gentleman  had 
lately  uubliabed  a  book  upon  the  crying  griev- 
ance of  this  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which,  after 
quoting  tbe  Chancellor  P^Aguessau^s  opinion 
of  what  ought  to"  be  the  constitution  of  a  court 
€i  eqnity,  he  adverted  to  what  that  court  had 
{iiacticaUy  become  in  this  country,  and  said, 
**  Lord  Eidoo  had  not  thoo^t  fit  to  follow  these 
directions  cfarougbont  the  length  of  his  reign,  and 
kmd^  unfortunately  for  the  people,  and  tor  his 
own  reputation,  taken  a  different  .course.** 
(The  learned  gentleipan  then  continued  to 
wCer  to  Mr.  Miller's  book,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted, among  others,  the  following  passage 
coBccndng  the  Lord  Chancellor :)  *'  Peniaps  he 
tbOH^t  that  the  sorest  way  to  keep  his  place 
was  to  refiain  from  innovation,  and  this  was 
the  counve  he  has  invariably  pursued  since  he 
held  the  office:  tbat  be  will  continue  to  do  so, 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  bow  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  change  the  habits  of  a  man  of  75 
years  of  age.  But  this  is  a  reason  whv  an  an- 
eient  person  ought  not  to  be  continuea  in  snch 
an  oflice.  It  is  probable  be  has  no  conception 
of  the  sense  gencrallv  entertained  of  his  j  udicial 
career.  It  is  one  of  the  .misfortunes  of  his  life, 
that  he  has  made,  mediocrity  and  submissive- 
nets  the  pass-ports  to  bis  favour  (bear,  hear). 
He  is  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tiM  law  as  a  science  :  he  has  always 
ridiculed  and  resisted  all  fair  improvements; 
aevertheless  they  are  advancing;  and  if  he  re- 
aain«  he  will  at  length  find  himself  carried  away 
hy  the  coirent"  (bear).  Had  not  these  opinions 
been  thus  poblkly  promulged  by  this  author, 
lis  (Mr.W.)  should  not  himself  have  proclaimed 
then;  but  when  be  found  them  thus  submitted 
to  public  consideration,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
■MNBent  he  was  calling  public  attention  to  the 
C^nrt  (d  Chancery,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in 
qnating  them  (hear).  Before  be  sat  down,  he 
befged  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  character 
aad  to  tlie  sense  of  public  duty  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons.  They  knew  the  enlightened  state  of 
psiblic  opinion,  and  that  tbe  country  looked  to 
them  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  be  called  upon 
them  not  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of  lawyers, 
wJk>  were  ander  the  influence  of  narrow  pro- 
ftaiioBal  views ;  but  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  march  of  public  intelligence,  and  the  glo- 
rions  progreu  of  arts  and  sciences :  these  were 
the  signs  to  which  they  must  attend,  an  indiffer- 
ence to  which  would  convey  severe  censure 
■pon  those  who  permitted  any  longer  the  ezist- 
Cf  CO  of  a  system  which  was  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  inteUifsnee  and  information*  as  it  was 
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with  the  happiness  and  Jnstlce  of  the  cotontry 
(cheers). 

Mr.  John  Smithy  withont  intendior  to  cast  the 
sUfrbtest  reflection  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
an  individual,  wished  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
grievances  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  those  engaged  in  commerce,  labour^ 
ed  under,  from  the  operation  of  tbe  existing 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. .  The  sy litem  was  looked  upon  with  terror 
by  men  of  business :  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  for  a  dishonest  debtor  to  threaten  to 
file  a  bill,  which  would  terrify  the  creditor  into 
suffering  the  greatest  impositions  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  state  a  fact  in  illustration  of  this, 
which  bad  happened  in  his  own  affairs.  He  had 
lent  a  sum  of^  45001.  to  an  individual,  on  tbe 
bond  of  a  most  respectable  surety.  The  bond 
fell  due  18  months  after  this  loan,  and  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  tbe  surety  for  payment, 
the  answer  was,  **  True,  I  signed  this  bond,  but 
1  do  not  now  owe  the  obligoi'  so  much ;  I  have 
since  had  other  transactions  in  money  matters' 
with  him,  and  now  only  owe  him  4000L  instead 
of  45001,  and  tbat  is  all  which  I  shall  pay.'* 
Thinking  this  answer  very  extraordinary,  he 
(Mr*  Smith)  took  tbe  bond  to  bis  solicitor,  and 
stated  the  circumstances ;  when  he  was  inform- 
ed, as  be  had  expected^  that  the  subsequent 
pecuniary  affairs  between  the  suret  v  and  obli- 
gor, had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  original  obliga- 
tion of  the  bond  as  affectibg  the  obligee  who 
had  advanced  the  money;  and  his  solicitor 
offered  to  serve  the  suretv  with  a  notice  of  ac- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  but  he  added, 
*'  Just  as  your  claim  is,  this  man  can  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain yon  from  proceeding  at  law ;  and  though 
be  must  ultimately  be  defeated  with  costs,  still 
my.  costs,  that  will  ultimately  fall  upon  you  in 
the  progress  of  this  litigation,  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  the  5001.  at  issue"  (bear). 
Startled  at  this  prospect,  he  accepted  the  4,0001. 
and  put  an  end  to  the  matter  (hear).  In  another 
case,  be  had  acted  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt;  a  defendant  had  converted  a  matter 
of  business  into  a  suit  in  Chancery  ;  and  that 
snit  bad  lasted  for  S3  years  (hear.  Hear).  When 
he  named  the  period  of  its  duration,  he  meant 
not  to  cast  any  blame  in  the  particular  instance 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  believed  no 
judge  would  have  been  competent  to  have  set- 
tled so  voluminous  a  mikss  of  accounts.  Ashamed 
of  this  delay,  and  happening  to  meet  his  bon. 
friend  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  a  creditor  upon  tbe 
estate,  they  consulted  what  had  better  be  doae 
to  relieve  tbe  parties  from  their  existing  diffl- 
cnlties.  His  bon.  friend  then  sat  down  to  un- 
ravel the  accounts,  and  in  three  hoars  pat  into 
order  that  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
failed  to  do  in  83  years  (hear,  hear),  and  assist- 
ed in  terminating  tlie  litigation.  He  suspected 
that  there  was  something  inherently  wrong  in 
the  whole  form  and  nature  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  system,  he  was  persuaded,  was 
in  itself  erroneous  (hear,  bear).  Let  any  man 
who  had  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery— 4he  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  bad  alluded  was  as 
bulky  as  the  table  before  him  (allnding  to  the 
large  table  on  the  floor  of  the  house) — let  any 
man  who  bad  ever  read  such  a  bill,  say  whether 
he  tottid  understand  its  import  ?  It  abounded 
in  words,  hot  they  were  words  withont  corres- 
ponding ideas — the  whole  bill  was  constmeted 
hi  a  langnage  used  two  centmiet  ago.    Onght 
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required,  to  malilAg  oat  Om  abttract  of  a  title, 
eight  hgodred  brief  sheets,  prepared,  as  lie 
knew  the  fact  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most  honest 
solicitors  in  London.  This  gentleman  had 
found  it  impossible,  with  safety  to  his  client,  to 
compress  the  abstract  of  a  title  to  an  estate  in 
less  than  eight  hundred  sheets.  He  wondered 
that  the  country  gentlemen  had  not  given  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  If  they  considered 
what  an  enormous  tai  it  levied,  in  the  course 
of  years,  upon  their  property — ^the  expense  of 
stamps  alone  which  it  brought  with  it — and  the 
dangerous  intricacies  which  rendered  their  pos- 
sessions wholly  Insecure,  they  would  not  re- 
main satisfied.  He  knew  of  no  reasons  suiB-  I 
cient  to  justify  Its  continuance.  A  system  of 
laws  contrived,  when  the  personal  property  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  one-five-hundredth  of  the 
real  property,  and  when  all  property  passed  bv 
rude  conveyance,  almost  from  hand  to  haodt, 
could  never  be  suitable  to  a  period  when  com- 
mercial wealth  and  its  transactions  so  infinitely 
transcended  the  yalue  of  all  the  real  property 
in  the  kingdom.  How,  then,  were  they  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  ?  He  had  always  thought 
that  a  commission,  such  as  was  here  called  for, 
ought  to  consist  of  persons  selected  from  a  va- 
riety of  the  professions  and  classes  of  society, 
so  that  it  should  possess  a  combination  of  the 
talent  and  learning  of  the  lawyer,  the  enlareed 
and  enlightened  views  of  the  statesman,  and  of 
all  the  practical  knowledge  and  acquirements, 
of  the  merchant  (hear).  Such  a  combination  as 
this  should  be  concentrated,  and  brought  to 
bear  as  much  as  possible  on  the  great  object  of 
framing  such  a  !>ystem  of  laws  as  might  enable 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain— 'what 
at  present  tliey  could  not  obtain— justice 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  (cheers).  It  was 
not  his  intentioo  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  fvbat  had  passed  heretofore 
in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice  ;  much  less  did 
be  mean  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
faults  of  those  who  had  presided  in  those  courts. 
His  object  as  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  par^ 
Hament  was  to  find  out  where  the  evil  existed, 
and  to  attempt  to  dfawover  and  apply  a  remedy 
for  it,  rather  than  to  fix  the  blame  on  particular 
individuals  (hear). 

Mr.  M.  A.  TayUr  said,  it  was  now  long  since 
he  had  first  attempted  to  prove  that  the  defects 
in  the  system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
amounted  to  a  denial,  and  indeed  a  complete 
subversion  of  justice.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
those  evils  stated,  that  so  rapidly  were  causes 
accumulating  at  that  time  in  the  jurisdiction  in 

Juestion,  that  it  was  judged  they  could  not  be 
isposed  of  in  less  than  S5  years.  This  was 
stated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
not  contradicted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
public  bad  been  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of -Clumcery ;  and  this  he 
vould  say,  notwithstanding  that  ho  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  personally  acquainted  widi  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  believed  him  to-be  one 
of  the  most  upricht  and  honourable  minded  men 
in  the  country  (hear).  "With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  he  (Mr.T.)  Imd  proposed 
some  years -ago  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  either  by  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Lortds  for  the  determination  of  appeals, 
or  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  in 
that  jurisdiction.    After  a  twelve  years'  hard 


Btmggle,  Lord  Gllbrd  ted  Weil  at  lot  9fipaka^ 
ed  to  preside  with  (he  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
hearing  of  appeals  (hear,  bear)-  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  had  been,  that  the  lords  had 
reduced  the  number  of  appeals  in  an  astoaisb- 
tog  degree,  and  were  proceeding  with  them  to 
a  manner  that  reflected  upon  them  the  highest 
credit  (hear,  hear).  Why  should  not  some  be- 
neficial arrangement  of  a  similar  imtvre  be 
adopted  to  the  equity  jurlsdictton?  He  was 
not  the  Individual  who  moved  the  questton  to 
respect  of  these  delays  in  Chancery  |  out  had  be 
been  present  on  that  occaston,  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  commission  as  was 
then  naiped.  For  who  was  nominated  at  the 
head  of  it  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  yery  todivldnal 
whose  conduct  was  complatoed  of  as  tendtog  to 
encourage  those  delays  (hear).  The  fact  was, 
that  as  it  existed  at  present,  this  chancery  ju- 
risdiction was  perfectly  detested  throughout 
the  country  (hear)i  and  to  an  age  like  this, 
such  cumbrous  forms  of  proceeding  could  not 
much  longer  be  endured.  Bye  and  bye  diero 
would  be  tiiat  acceleration  effected  to  the  busi- 
ness of  chancery,  that  he  would  scarcely  despair 
of  seeing  a  steam  practice  totroduced  (laogh- 
ter).  He  knew  an  amicable  suit  which  had 
been  before  the  court  S3  years  (hear,  bear).  It 
was  admitted  bv  the  best  and  most  experienced 
practitioners,  tnat  under  some  circuosstaiices, 
lo  recover  a  property  of  80001.  out  of  Chan- 
cery, would  not  cost  less  than  15001.  (hear, 
hear).  What  was  such  monstrous  injustice  as 
this  owing  to  ?  To-  the  immoderate  amount  of 
fees  accruing  and  accumulating  upon  such  long 
delays  fhear.)  He  could  scarcely  ioMgine  why 
it  was  tnat  the  Solicitor-General  should  quarrel 
so  much  with  that  case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  wtoch  had 
been  mentioned  before  that  evening.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's case  had  been  depending  or  hangtog  up 
three  whole  years. 

The  SoUeUor-Oaural  begged  pardoof  two 
years  only. 

Mr.   M,   A,   Taylor^Ontif   two    yeaxs    (a 
laugh).  Then  on  the  learned  gent's  own  admis- 
sion, it  was  another  case  to  prove  the  hardsUpa 
that  were  produced  by  this  fist^ly  constituted 
court.    The  Fleet  and  other  prisoos  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  visited,  con- 
tatoed  numerous  victims,  without  clothes,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  despondency,  who  would 
not  have  been  to  those  melancholy  abodes,  and 
in  so  wretched  a  conditton,  but  for  the  iigwieB 
which  they  had  suffered  through  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (hear).    Perhaps  the  house  was  al- 
ready aware  of  that  affecting  case  of  the  two 
widow  ladies,  who  were  toterested  to  a  pro- 
perty, which  an  attorney  managed  to  hang  up 
in  Chancery.    Pendtog  the  proceedings  one  of 
the  ladies  died  at  the  age  of  81,  nine  years  aflier 
she  became  invested  with  the  right  to  a  bene- 
ficial interest  to  that  property.   Her  sister,,  too, 
survived  her  only  by  about  half  a  year  (hesur, 
hear).    With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  of  tlie 
commission  he  alluded  to,  and  the  causes  sw- 
signed  for  the  long  delay  of  its  report,  he  voidd 
only  say,  that  if  some  of  the  members  were  ia* 
capacitated  from  attending  it  by  reason  of  pro. 
fessional  or  other  engagements,  the^  ought  ne* 
ver  to  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Without  sonae 
vigorous  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  hoase*  no 
good  would  be  done  to  the  buUness  (hear). 

Mr.  Peei  would  not  have  said  a  word  vpott 
the  question  but  for  the  direct  allusions  wkich 
had  been  made  to  him     The  learned  gent  ksi4 
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inrfawM  Ibat  he '(Mr.  P.)  wlalied  to  impede 
•r  defeat  the  objects  of  an  faiqairy  into  the  de- 
lay* ef  Cbancery.  He  denied  any  sach  impnia^ 
tion  (bear)  t  be  wished  for  a  foil  and  open  in- 

2 airy  into  the  whole  practice  of  tlie  Court  of 
bancery.  ile  denied  that  any  inference  to  the 
contrarv  coald  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
wldch  nie' commission  of  last  session  bad  been 
constituted.  Government  bad  good  reason  to 
adopt  tliat  sort  of  constitution,  from  the  succeu 
with  which  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Judicature  of  Scotland  had  been  attended  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  but  the  preceding  evening  that 
he  Iwd  heard  that  commission  very  highly  enlb- 
gized  in  that  bouse,  and  yet  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  lawyers — the  very  men'  whom  tile 
learned  gent,  thought  to  be  the  most  unfit  to  be 
admitted  upon  committees  of  that  kind,  but  who 
were  in  such  commission  associated  with  judges, 
as  llie  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  their  own  judicature.  He  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  the  conscientlonsnen  and  integrity 
or  lavfycrs  than  the  learned  gent,  opposite,  who 
ought  to  know  tbem  so  much  better,  seemed  to 
give  diem  credit  for  (a  laugh).  An  hon.  gent 
had  argued  that  a  Mastery  in  Cliancery  was 
disabled  from  conducting  any  inquiry  into  mat- 
ters of  accounts  because  he  was  not  an  ac- 
countant. It  was  very  odd,  on  the  same  cven- 
i"St  to  hear  it  contended  by  the  learned  mem- 
ber Aat  a  man  was  disabled  from  inquiring  into 
questions  of  legal  .proceedinci  because  he  was 
a  lawyer  (hear,  hear).  What  possible  object 
could  he  (Mr.  P.)  be  supposed  to  have,  if  not  a 
full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject? 
He  owned  that  he  had  hoped  ere  this,  that  the 
report  of  tlie  commissioners  would  have  been 
made  (hear).  He  thought,  too,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  iSSey  determined  to  report 
in  the  first  place  on  some  specific  branch  of 
their  Inquiries,  instead  of  waiting  to  prepare 
titeir  general  report  upon  the  whole  of  the 
topics  embraced  by  the  commissioners,  be- 
cause It  was  evident  that  any  such  gene- 
ral report  on  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  must 
of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time.  When  he  considered  that  these  com- 
missioners had  already  sat  70  days  (hear)  i  had 
examined  45  witnesses  i  and  had  rejected  no 
witness  who  came  forward  voluntarily  to  ten- 
der his  evidence  or  to  furnish  information  | 
when  he  reflected  that  they  had  their  own  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  and  not  merely  their 
general  report  upon  it  i  what  object  could  he 
have  la  view  but  a  foil  and  perfect  examina- 
tion? But  what  were  the  names  which  he 
found  in  this  commission  ?  There  was  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majestv's 
law  oflcers :  could  any  thing  like  a  toleration 
of  unfoimess  or  disuagennousness  be  dreaded 
from  him  ?  If  the  guarantee  of  hi*  noble 
fifend's  integrity  ana  character  were  insufi- 
cient  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this 
commlsBlon,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  even  by 
the  names  of  others,  who  were  his  colleagues  ? 
Was  there  not  the  learned  member  for  Ilches- 
titr  (Dr.  Lnshington),  whose  speech  of  that 
evening  had  so  well  attested  the  manly  Inde- 
pendence of  k  mind  that  would  not  suver  any 
thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in  any 
narh  inquiry  as  that  which  was  the  object  of 
Ihe  eominssion  (hear).  The  tonus  of  the  refe- 
fCBce  had  been  complained  of  u  too  mnch  li- 
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miting  the  powers  of  the  commlssloik  But  they 
were  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  learned 
gent,  *'  Inquirr  faito  the  delays  and  expenses 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  me  causes  there- 
of.*' Tbfr  object  of  the  commiwion  of  last  ses- 
sion was  thus  stated,  '*  Inquiry  into  the  forssa 
and  process  of  a  suit,  from  its  first  Institution 
to  its  close."  These  terms  surely  opened 
every  detail  connected  with  the  system  of  Chan- 
cery proceedinp  and  the  Chancery  Court  (bear). 
The  reference  then  proceeded — **  and  whether 
any  part  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
can  be  removed*'  (bear).  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  stete 
of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perty, had  be  (Mr.  P.)  referred  any  such  ex- 
tensive subject  to  that  commlmbn  to  report 
on,  besides  its  more  immediate  inquiries,  would 
he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  and  diverting  the  commisrion's  at- 
tention from  the  great  objecto  of  its  labours  I 
If,  indeed,  that  law  could  he  altered,  let  it  be 
altered  $  for  it  was  due  to  the  increasing  wealth, 
and  to  the  commerce,  and  to  the  property  of 
the  country,  that  a  law  regulating  tne  transfer 
of  real  propertv  should  1^  left  In  no  state  of 
uncertainty  or  defectiveness.  So  mnch  in  an- 
swer to  ttie  objections  touching  the  consti- 
tution of  the  committion.  But  when  the 
learned  gent,  quoted  HmUknt^  to  show  that 
150  years  ago  the  same  delays  were  charged 
against  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  now,  it  should 
appear  that  19  months  was  no  unreasonable 
period  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the 
nature  and  eifect  of  those  delays. 

Mr.  HuriM  referred  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Mil* 
ler*s  book  on  the  abuses  of  Chancery.  That 
author  stated  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
reform  or  improvement  in  the  system,  so  long 
as  the  power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  number 
of  ofiices,  such  as  the  six  clerks,  master,  cur- 
sitors,  ftc.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  thus  disposed  of  numerous 
posts,  some  of  tbem  mere  sinecures,  the  united 
salaries  of  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  be- 
tween MO,OOOI.  and  XOfiOOi,  a-year  (hear). 
The  learned  lord  bad  appointed  a  near  relatton 
of  his  own  to  no  less  than  six  situations. 

Mr.  Broughmm  did  not  expect  any  satisfiutieiiy 
from  the  partial  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  stete  of  chancery 
practice,  of  which  report  the  learned  gentle- 
man (the  Solicitor-General)  had,  be  believed, 
given  the  exact  description  it  would  deserve, 
when  be  said  he  expected  that  it  would  be  very 
uosatisfiMtory  to  all  parties  (bear).  The  pow- 
ers of  countenance  possessed  by  the  learned 
gentleman  were  very  great,  as  were  those  of 
every  gentleman  who  practised  in  Cliaaceryi 
but  he  was  quito  convinced  that  the  learned 
gentleman  would  find  it  impossible  to  retain  the 
gravity  of  his  features,  if  he  declared  that  he 
expected  the  Chancery  Commissiiia  to  eflbct 
much  benefit  (hear).  It  was  wrested  from  go- 
vernment by  the  Ibrce  of  public  opinion,  and 
by  the  expression  of  it  which  had  been  heard 
within  those  walls  i  but  the  objecte  which  thosa 
who  called  for  it  had  in  view  were  entirely  frns* 
tratod.  The  learned  gentleman.  In  sneaking  of 
the  Cathelic  relief  bill,  had  said  with  regard 
to  one  of  ite  provlsiont— that  which  was  in* 
tended  to  control  the  correspondence  of  tha 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  see  of  Romoi— 
'*  Was  ever  any  thing  uo  abiordl  a  p^plA 
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fcwM  afcoTe  emuBeniMf  881  odd,  iier»  wise 
m^A  MceiMry.    He  could  avt  qvile  widcf- 
itwiid  wby    it   wu  wiM  and  necetMry  tluU 
iv»  yeerv  ■hduld  pass  away  dariag  wUcb  tbe 
wbole  or  at  least  part  of  tlie  charity  was  sus- 
p«Bded.     In  that  tine,  o«t  of  40  individaals 
who  l>ciieAted  by  this  charity*  aine  had  died,  and 
none  had  been  elected  to  All  their  places.    In 
that  tine  iOOI.  had  been  accumulated  to  the 
fands  of  the  charitv  i  and  the  petitioner  could 
not  see  how  it  was  in  theory  just,  or  in  practice 
oseAil,  that  this  accomolation  should  be  with- 
held liroin  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in* 
tended.    Indeed,  the  petitioner  could  not  com- 
prebend  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  many  of, 
the  charges  m  thbbiU  of  coats,  of  which,  witk 
their  permiiioH,  ho  would  read  a  few  item  to 
the  boose.    (Here  the  learned  centlemcn  read 
the  fbllowfaiff  extracts  frosi  the  bill  of  costS} 
wUch  oicited  great  laughter  in  the  bouse)  >— 
1384.  £.9.d. 
Dec,  dn^Attendiog  Court,  three 
petitions  in  the  paper 
for  j  udgment,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  went 
partialW  into  the  mat- 
ter«  and  requested  to 
bo  fomished  with  the 
fepealed    local    act, 
wblchbe'teid  he  would 
read,  and  gifo  Usjodg* 
meat  to-sMrrow    -    -    8    0    0 
7v--Attending  Court  all  day,^ 
three  petitions  In  the 
paper,  when  bis  Lord- 
ship said,  •«he  hadto 
leave  early,  but  would 
not  fail  giying  his  j  ttdg- 
Bent  to-morrow  morn- 
ing'*   80^ 

8^— Attendhig  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions  in  the 
paper  for  judgment, 
when  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  adverted  to  the 

auestlon  of  jurlidic- 
lon,  which  he  desired 
to  be  again  spoken  to, 
and  requested  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  they  being 
the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth^  should 
attend  Um,  and  ap- 
pointed Saturday  next 
for  that  parpos^i  and 
requested  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  mode 
of  appointing  over- 
seers  at  the  time  the 
Charity  was  founded.  8  0  0 
lli^Attcnding  Court  all  day, 
Aree  petitions,  when 
the  same  were  called 
on ;  and  fiCr.  Shadwell 
applied,  on  the  part  of 
the  Dean  and  Coapter 
of  Canterbury,  t^  let 
the  petitions  stand 
over,  and  the  same 
were  ordered  till  the 
first  seal  before  Hilary 
Term,  to  give  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering 
what  course  they  should 
take 8    0    0 
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188ft. 
Jan.  li««*Aitendiif  Cowtoatltana 

Setitkmsy  when  Miv 
badwell,.osi  the  part 
of  the  Deannnd  Chap- 
tnr,  stated  he  was  not 
prepared  to  goon  rand 
the  Lord  ChanecUor 
ordered  the  same  to 
stand  fbr  tUs  day  far^ 
night  peromptecy  -    «    9    0   4 

8&r-Atlendiiig  Court  nit  dnv, 
three  potittoas  on  Iha 
poper,  but  name  oat 
called  OD     .    «    «    «    |  10    • 

M.^Tbe  like  attendnnco  thb 

day IM 

8fl.r-11ie  likontteniisnrBthb 

iay*..^«..l|§ 

88.— The  like  attendance  thin 

day -118 

88."-Altendia9  Court,  ltee« 
petitiois  in  the  paper  % 
same  caMcd  en,  nn4 
ordered  to  staad  tar 
Tuesday  nest,  fisr  A» 
Dean  mnd  Chnpisr  i» 
prove  ihemsrivea  e»- 
dtled  to  Interlere  in 
this  master  a»  visiCssa  41  ^  ^ 
Feb.  I<»-Atiending  Court  all  day  f 
three  petitions  ki  tte 
paper,  bat  saaso  not 

called  on •    1  18   f 

4.-^Atteodiog  court  all  da«  i 
three  petitions  in  vo    ' 
paper,  bat  samo  not 
.  called  on 
&--The  like  attcndanco  In 
Court  this  ^y  i  three 
petitiens  in  the  paper 
9^— The  IUlo  atlendanoa  tUs 
day    .**♦-- 
la— The  like  attendance  this 

day  ,.    •    •    - 
1  l.T-The  like  attcndaoca  thts 

day    -    -    .    « 
88.— Attending  Court, 

the   Lord   Chancellor 
directed  the  Regiatmr 
to  put  the  petilionain 
ihe  paper  for  Tuesday 
next  -.--^..tltft 
<*  This,'*  said  Mr.  WiUiama,  •«  Is 
nefoaduf,  as  it  is  only  tk,  8d^  and  nokksr 
nor  11.  lOL** 
March  Id — Attending  Court  on  three 
pctUioDS ;  same  in  the 
paper,  aiid  called  on,   . 
when  Ae  various  points 
suggested  by  the  Court 
were  again  argued  at 
SOBW  length,  and  his 
Lordship  promised  ta 
give  his  judgment  thin 
day  week    -    -    -    -    8    0   • 
8.— 'Attending  Court;  but  the 
Lord   Chancellor  did 
not  give  j  advent  ac- 
cordiog  to  his  prasuba    0    8    6 
Althoagh  there  had  been  all  these  a 
the  port  of  tbe  solicitor, and  all  thasa 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Chaaceilor,  th« 
not  yei  beea  brought  to  a  <ieclsian  (henrX 
next  petition  which  he  had  to  present 
of  Mr.    Walter   Honywood    Yate, 
scribed  himself  as  as  individual  entitled  Co 
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••tsiM  in  llie  coMtlH  ef  WorceMtff»  CH^ftcMtBr, 
and  Hereford,  whkh«  Wwev«r,  H  w«t  fa  tftin 
for  hfan  to  attiipt  to  reeov«r,  m  bo  iMd 
oot  the  pccaoltry  boom  wkich  a  flnn  oofbt 
to  potMM  before  he  embarked  ia  tbe  daa* 
fferoaa  Toya^e  ibroagb  the  dboab  of  Ohaa* 
eery.  To  yivo  Ae  home  an  Idea  of  *e  o»- 
•raMNW  espoatee  to  which  It  waa  bolievod 
that  proceeding  ill  that  court  neccMurily 
gaTo  riiOi  he  stated  that  a  late  reiaected 
laewherofthathoatc,  Mr.  Rlcardo,hadleftbjr 
Ms  will  the  iBoi  of  6O,0OOLaiaBeit*ogito  pro- 
vide feade  fn*  Uie  delkrayfa^  of  any  ezpencos  to 
Which  hif  hcfrt  might  be  pot  hi  the  Coartof 
Chaacery,  in  ^fence  of  thefa*  title  to  the  ca- 
taica  ip  apettion,  thereby  f  lYhif  hb  opiaioB 
of  what  he  oonceived  likely  to  he  the  reealt  of 
being  dmwa  by  any  nnfortanate  drcemtaace 
iaio  that  Boet  dreadAii  and  moat  rexationa  of 
Baglhdi  -coarta.  He  would  read  the  last  para- 
graph  bat  one  In  tbia.petltion  to  the  honae,  be- 
caaao  bo  considered  it  as  worthy  of  hs  most 
deliberate  atteation.  It  was  as  follows:— 
**  Yoar  petilioaer  hambly  sabmits  that  the 
■cans  of  aitdramhig  that  eoart  ahoald  boaibrd- 
ed  to  all  Bobjecta  of  the  realm  with  oqaal  Ik- 
cOity,  and  Aat  fai  afbrdiag  each  sMans,  the 
Hoaae  of  Cemaons  will  be  conferring  a  gnat 
boneflt  oa  the  sablect,  wWth  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly  felt  by  all  classes  tbaa  the  redactioa  of 
aay  iaipast,  or  Ao  repeal  of  any  tax."  The 
next  petitNNi  which  he  had  to  present,  was  a 
petitioB  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gower, 
who,  he  believed,  was  connected  with  the  fk- 
Btt^  aC  the  Marqnls  of  Staflbrd.  The  peti- 
tMNier  elated.  Ihat  he  had  been  left  by  the  late 
Dako  of  Qaeonsbernr  an  annalty  of  8001.  a- 
▼ear  i  and  declared- that  there  waa  a  provision 
taihisffia€e*awill  reqalriag  the  trastees  to  in- 
▼eat,  Imiasdiakly  after  his  death,  asmacb  stock 
ia  the  S  par  eoftt.  caosolidated  aoaaities  as 
woaid  seeare  In  4he  petitioner  such  aa  anoaity. 
Shortly  aflerthr  Dake*a  decease,  bfa  proper^ 
waa  thia—  hila Ghaacofy  by  the  oxecotors  of 
his  wUi-^  measure  of  wWch  the  petitioner  did 
not  rnmplsin,  thnagh  he  did  of  the  delays  of 
^  Conrt  ofOhanccry.    TUs  was  to  I8ia  For 


seoea  yeafa,  tlmogh  there  were  avowedly  large 
(badslathecoaftbelhagiag  to  the  estate,  the 
petitiaaerdidaotra«eive  one  fortUitf  of  his 
aaaaity  (criaa  of  no,  fraafe  the  mndslerial 
boachos).  He  believed  the  fkct  to  be  so-*at 
aay  rale,  each  was  the  assartioa  of  the  petl- 
tioaer.  At  the  oad  of  those  seven  years  the 
petMaaer  raceivcd  oae-Ainrth  part  of  the  ar. 
raara  4ae  la  him.  Three  years  had  stoce 
elapaad,  bat  the  petittoner  had  received  no- 
ibtagasBre}  so  that  there  were  bow  airean  to 
the  aasaaat  of  l,8B6L  dne  to  Uss,  thoagh  the 
fnnds  belonging  to  the  estate  were  ample  and 
akseal  Inexhaaatible.  ThepetitiDaercalcalaled 
the  lombo  had  aaibred  by  the  aoa-paymcnt  of 
thaae  arrears  at  shnple  iaterest  at  llOOi.,  aad 
at  coamoand  hrterest  at  14001.  He  fkriher  cal- 
calatcd,  that  If  the  moaey,  as  it  had  accamalat. 
ed,  had  beea  pnrehased  into  the  foads,  it  weald 
at  thb  lime  have  ssade  a  difference  to  him  of 
SjBOM.  To  compensate  him  fur  Ibis  damage,  be 
had  the  aslisfhctiDn  of  being  told  that  every 
thtog  was  dan» according  to  the  ordioary  rales 
of  efaity  (hear).  That  might  be  very  fine  sa- 
tisfaatlaa  iir  the  hen.  gents,  opposite,  hat  it  was 
very-oold'  esmlbrt  to  this  petitioner.  Re  there- 
fore  lh«aghthiB  raao  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
boaaa,-  aadrraoaimaended  it  to  thefar  coasidera- 
11— y  siiih  His  ptote  of  information    tlmt  maiy 


anoitaati  ander  4a  Dako  of 
will  had  been  eeaapelled  to  hide  their  hoada'to 
workhouaea,  in  eoasrqaeace  of  the  non-pay* 
amnt  of  their  aaavities,  for  which  there  wcra 
Amde  enough  to  the  Conrt  of  Chaacery,  had 
they  «ot  been  tocked  ap  by  the  proceediags  ia- 
Btitoted  to  ft.  The  next  petition  which  he  had 
to  preseat  came  fram  an  individaal  who  had 
aMiIpd  to  him  wkh  almoat  as  mach  importaaity 
as  be  had  asod  towards  the  rt.  Imn.  geat.  op- 
poaltc^-^  meaat  Mr.  GoarUy.  The  nrtitmarr 
stoted  that  be  had  presMited  two  petttioas  bo- 
fore,  to  whkh  the  hoase  Imd  paid  little  atlen- 
tiea.  He  dated  the  origtoef  his  rato  fl«m  the 
day  to  which  he  was  forced  to  eater  into  Iha 
Coart  of  Chancery.  He  doteilod  soaie  of  the 
itraggles  in  whtoh  he  had  been  ei^pi^ed.  to  il, 
stated  that  he  had  receatly  been  rfctorioas  to 
two  iaanes,  bat  added,  Ibat  hhi  victories,  like 
these  of  Pyrtkaa,  had  altaeat  been  u  total  to 
him  as  defeats.  He  dedared  that  the  beaeat 
of  tiMta  had  been  nothing,  ami  lhatre«reat  firom 
the  coBieat  appeared  to  him  aow  to  be  the  only 
good  he  coald  obtato.  He  prajred  the  hoeae  to 
assist  him  to  that  object.  He  said  bo  had  a 
BMOiial  of  his  own  case  to  readtoeaa,  and  thai 
he  wislied  the  hoaae  would  afford  lihn  aU  la 
print  it.  The  next  pedtion  whkh  ho  had  to 
preaent  was  from  an  todividnal  of  the  name  of 
Joaeph  Eaalcotto,  who  was  now  confined  to  Iho 
Fleet-prison,  ander  an  attachment  firom  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  todividnal  atetod 
himaelf  to  be  more  than  71  years  9X.  ago,  and 
that  he  had  been  committed  for  not  answerini^ 
certato  totoftoga  tones.  He  had  aow  been  In 
cottfinenrant  two  years  and  five  montho.  The 
petition  stot^,  that  before  his  commlltol,  he 
was  living  at  a  village  near  Lincoln  i  that  be 
was  attorly  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  law  pro- 
oeedtogst  and  that  he  had  Irostod  every  thing 
reUting  to  this  snlt  to  his  fnend  Brown,  and  to 
the  solicitor  whom  he  had  employed.  It  then 
proceeded  to  aay,  that  certoto  interrogttoriea 
were  .filed  i  that  an  answer. to  them  waa  not  put 
in  in  lime  i  and  that  the  coaaeqoence  was  that  ha 
bad  been  committed,  aot  to  the  couaty  caol  at 
Liacoln,  bat  to  the  Flect-priaon  to  Lmidoa,  by 
a  apeeial  memenger,  at  an  expenae  of  no  lem 
lima  Ml  Until  those  costs  were  paid,  the  coa- 
tempt  of  the  petittoner  could  not  be  cleared, 
and  he  himnelf  coald  not  be  heard  in  coart. 
For  more  tima  a  yoar  aad  a  half,  imaiedtotoly 
sabaeqaent  to  his  committal  to  the  Fleet,  be 
was  eatiroly  bereft  of  his  totellects  f  that  to 
toat  mterval  Us  friend  Bmwn  flied«  aad  that  be 
mast  have  died  too  from  want,  bad  it  not  been 
from  the  ktodoem  df  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  the  humanity  of  obe  of  hb  fellow- 

Erisoners.  The  petitioner  further  stoted,  that 
B  had  ao  means  whereby  to  defirar  the  ex- 
pcnaos  whtoh  had  been  tocarred  to  the  execa- 
tioa  of  the  attachment  agatosl  him,  thoagh  be 
had  new  pat  to  his  answer  to  the  toterrogato- 
ries.  He  remained  to  the  Fleet  prison  at  thto 
meawnt,  aad  there,  ho  said,  be  mast  ressato  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  if  the  hoase  did  not  exer- 
cise itt  haawae  and  necessary  toterference  in 
his  behnlf.  He  asserted  that  ssany  todivUnato 
in  that  prison  were  simiUrly  sitaated,  aad  that 
the  course  of  the  Coart  of  dhancory  was,  aot  to 
iaqeke  why  ao  answer  had  beea  pat  to,  bat  to 
proceed  to  imprison  the  offsnder,  no  amlter 
whether  his  offeace  proceeded  fkom  ignoranco 
aad  ioMdvertency,  or  from  doUboiato  ubstinnt  y> 
The  only  ramatoiac  caae  which  be  had  to  atato 
thatof  TaohrUge  achooli  The 
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fcwM  ftbore  ammeniM^  881  oM,  iier»  wlie 
«i4  MceiMry.    He  could  w»t  qvito  onder- 
itwiid  why    it   wai  wiM  and  necetMry  tluU 
ive  year«  shoold  pan  away  doriag  wUch  tke 
whole  or  at  least  part  of  the  charity  was  sat- 
p«Bded.    In  Ihat  time,  oat  of  40  ladiyidaals 
who  b«neited  by  this  charitv«iiine  had  died,  and 
nose  had  been  elected  to  all  their  places*    la 
that  tine  1001.  had  beea  accumttlated  to  the 
fends  of  the  charitv  i  aad  the  petitioner  coald 
fkot  see  how  It  was  la  theory  j est,  or  in  practice 
QseAil,  that  this  aceumnlation  shoald  be  with- 
held from  those  for  whoie  benefit  it  was  in- 
toaded.    Indeed,  the  petitioner  coold  not  com- 
prehend  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  many  of, 
the  charges  in  thb  bill  of  coets,  of  which,  witk 
their  permiiloH,  ho  wonid  read  a  few  Iteme  to 
the  boate.    (Here  the  learned  centlemen  read 
the  foUowfaiff  extracts  flhnn  the  bill  of  costs, 
wUch  eicited  great  langhter  in  the  boase)  >— 
1384.  S.  9.  d. 
Dec,  dn^Attendlag  Conrt,  three 
petitloas  in  the  paper 
for  j  odgment,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  went 
partialW  into  the  mat- 
lert  and  requested  to 
bo  famished  wilb  the 
repealed    locnl    acti 
which  he'taid  be  would 
read,  and  gifo  Usjadg* 
ment  to-morrow    -    « 
7v— Attending  Conrt  all  day» 
three  petitions  In  the 
paper,  when  bis  Lord* 
ship  said,  '•be  badto 
leave  early,  but  woald 
not  fail  giving  his  j  udg- 
ment  to-morrow  morn- 
ing"   

0«— Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions  In  the 
paper  for  judgment, 
when  the  Lord  Cban* 
cellor  adverted  to  the 

auestioB  of  jurlidic- 
on,,  which  he  desired 
to  be  again  spohea  to, 
and  requested  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  they  being 
the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth^  should 
attend  Urn,   and  ap- 

E tinted  Saturday  next 
r  that  purpos^i  and 
requested  to  be  In- 
formed as  to  the  mode 
of  appointing  over- 
seers at  the  time  the 
Charity  was  founded. 
IL— Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions,  when 
the  same  were  called 
on;  and  fiCr.  Shadwell 
applied,  on  the  part  of 
the  Dean  and  Coapter 
of  Cant^ii>ury,  to  let 
the  petitions  stand 
over,  and  the  same 
were  ordered  til!  the 
first  seal  before  HUary 
Term,  to  give  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering 
what  course  they  should 
take 8    0    0 
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Jan.  li.«->AiteBdlif  Cowtoatitaua 
petilkms,  when  Miv 
Shadwell,  on  the  part 
of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
tar,  stated  he  was  not 
prepared  to  goon  I  a»d 
the  Lord  Chaneellor 
ordered  the  same  to 
stand  for  this  day  far^ 
night  peremptory  -  «  9  0  •• 
8&-^Atlending  Court  «W  dav, 
three  petitioM  oa  Iha 
paper,  but  uume  oat 
called  on  ...  ,  |  10  • 
M.^Tbe  like  attendanee  thb 

day-...^.|M« 
9i,r^Thc  like  attendsMa  thia 

day-*....lMO 
S8.— The  like  attendance  Ihm 

day    .... 
fi9.*— Altendlag  Court, 

petitions  Is  tite  paper  % 
■aaie  called  oa,  and 
ordered  to  stand  lisr 
Tuesday  nest,  fer  A» 
Dean  and  Chapter  ia 
prove  ihemselvea  e»- 
atied  to  intarlefa  i» 
thit  matter  aa  vlsHssa  S  4  ^ 
Feb.  l<»-AUeading  Court  all  davf 
three  petitions  in  tte 
paper,  bat  saeso  not 
called  oa  -  «  »  -  1  19  • 
dk-^Attending  court  all  day  9 
three  petitions  ki  dm 
paper,  bat  samo  aot 
called  on 
&-*Tba  like  attendaaca  la 
Court  thiB  ^y  1  three 
IMiltieas  ia  the  paper 
9^-^The  like  atlendaaoa  tUs 

day    • 
la— The  like  attendance  this 

day  ,•    •    •    - 
1  l.r~The  like  attendaaca  thii 

day    .    -    .    « 
S8.— Aticndlag  Caart, 

the    Lord    Chancellar 
directed  the  Regiatnv 
to  put  the  petitionaia 
ihe  paper  for  Tuesdajr 
next  -.--««.at9 
««  This,*'  said  Mr.  WUliaiM,  •*  Is  a  dfaa  mM 
fiatamdmg,  aa  it  is  only  (k,  8d^  aad  aaitbar  9Lf 
nor  11.  lOU*' 

March  Id — Attendiag  Court  on  tfarea 
petitions ;  same  la  the 
paper,  aiid  called  oa,  . 
when  ibe  various  points 
suggested  by  the  Caart 
were  again  argued  at 
some  leagth,  aad  his 
Lordship  promised  to 
give  his  judgment  this 
day  week    -    -    -    •    8    0    O 
St—Attending  Court ;  but  iba 
Lord   Chaacellor  did 
not  give  judguwnt  ac- 
cordlag  to  bis  pramiaa    0    •    S 
Although  there  had  beea  all  these  attaadaacaaam 
the  part  of  the  solicitor»aad  all  these 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  th« 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  <lecisiian  (bear)^; 
next  petition  which  be  bad  to  pmsant 
of  Mr.    Walter   Hoaywaod    Yate, 
scribed  himself  aa  aa  Individual  entitled  to 
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•tlalM  in  Ibe  comUh  ef  WorceMtr,  CH^ftcMtBr, 
and  Hereford,  wlilcki  howevor,  H  wai  \n  tftin 
for  hfan  to  attiipt  to  retov«r,   ot  bo  bod 
oot  the  pecanUry  boom  wbich  »  mon  oofbt 
to  poiMfli   befoffo  be  embarked  ia  tbe  daa* 
fferoBs  Toya^e  tbroagb  tbe  dboab  of  Obaa. 
eery.    To  give  Ae  boaw  an  idea  of  *e  o*- 
•raMNW  cKpaatei  to  wbkb-  it  waa  believed 
tbat  proceodUo^   in   Ibat    court   neceMariiy 
gaTo  riie,    he   stated  tbat  a  late  respected 
BMBiber  of  tbat  bonie,  Mr.  Ricardo,hadleftby 
Ms  will  4be  laai  of  fiO,0OOLaianeit*egf  to  pro- 
vide faadt  fH-  the  defraying  of  any  ezpences  to 
Wbicb  bis  bcfrv  »igbt  be  pnt  ia  tbe  Conrtof 
Chaneeiy,  te-defeace  of  tbefa-  title  «•  tbe  ce- 
taica  in  anettioB,    thereby  givinf  bb  opiaioD 
of  wbat  be  oenceived  lilcely  to  be  the  reMlt  of 
being  dimwa  by  any  unfortnnate  cirennttaace 
lata  tbat  meet  dreadfai  and  moat  Tozationa  of 
Bagibdi  conrta.    He  wonld  read  tbe  last  para- 
gimpb  bat  one  in  tbii  petition  to  the  hoaee,  be- 
coma  be  contiderpd  it  as  worthy  of  its  most 
deliberate  attention^     It  was  as  follows  s— 
**  Tonr  petitioner    bombly  aobmits  tbat   tbe 
Means  of  addrasstog  tfaateoartaboald  boaff»nU 
ed  to  all  sobiecta  of  tbe  raabn  with  eqaal  Ik- 
cility,  and  Aat  In  afbrdiag  each  aMans,  tbe 
Hoase  of  Cemaons  will  be  conferring  n  great 
bonoAt  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly  felt  by  aU  classea  than  the  redactioa  of 
aay  iaipast,  or  Ae  repeal  of  any  taa."    The 
next  petition  wMcb  be  bad  to  present,  wns  k 
IMtition  firoB  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Gower, 
wbo,  ba  believed,  was  connected  with  tbe  fb- 
Bsify  aC  tbe  Marqais  of  Staflbrd.    Tbe  peti- 
tioner  otated.  Ibat  1m  bad  been  left  by  the  late 
Dnko  of  Q«aoosbernr  an  aannity  of  SOOL  a- 
▼ear  i  and  declarsdliiat  there  was  a  provision 
labiigMee'e  will  reqalriag  tbe  trastees  to  in- 
vent,  liasdiakly  after  Us  death,  as  mncb  stock 
ia  tbe  S  par  cent,  caosolidated  anaaities  as 
wonld  secnra  to  4he  petitioner  sach  aa  annaity. 
Shortly  aHertbr  Dnke'sdseease,  bfa  property 
waa  thiown  bUoGbnncorv  by  the  e.xecotQrs  of 
bis  wiU— a  oKMire  of  wUeh^e  petitioner  did 
not  mmptsin,  thnngh  be  did  of  the  delays  of 
»eConftefCbnnctrj.    TIds  wns  in  IfiHl  For 
seven  yenffSf  tlBogh  tliere  were  avowedly  large 
fnadalatbeconftbelbnging  to  the  estale,  the 
petitianer  did  not  receive  one  fbrtbing  of  bh 
annnity    (cries  of  no,   froB  the  nMdstorial 
boncbos).    He  believed  the  Ikct  to  be  so-*nt 
any  nile,sncb  wno  the  assertion  of  tbe  petl- 
tioner.    At  tbe  end  of  those  seven  years  the 
petManer  received  one-Ainrtb  part  of  the  ar. 
rean  4Be  to  bin.     Three    yean  bad   since 
elapend,  bat  Ike  petitioner  bad  received  no- 
imgasoeei  so  that  there  vrere  bow  aifears  to 
the  aasannt  of  1,8B6L  due  to  Uss,  thongh  tbe 
finds  belonging  to  the  estate  were  ample  and 
aksoat  InexbaaMible.  The  petitfeaer  calcalated 
tbe  lossbe  had  saibred  by  the  non-payment  of 
those  nrrears  at  sisiple  iaterest  at  llOOi.,  and 
at  componnd  hrterest  at  14001.    He  ftirther  cal. 
calated,  tbat  If  the  money,  as  it  had  accnmalat- 
ed«  bad  keen  pnreknsed  faito  the  funds,  it  would 
at  thb  thae  have  ssade  a  difliennce  to  him  of 
2;S09I.    To  coBiipensale  him  for  tblsdaamge,  be 
Mtisfiictlon  of  being  told  that  every 
lonwnccording  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  efnity  (bear).    That  might  be  very  iae  s». 
tisfaotian  iir  the  hen.  gents,  opposite,  hot  it  was 
yofyroaW-esmfcrt  to  this  petitbmer.    Re  there- 
fore  thdngktkis  cnse  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
boons,'  aadfiwoaannended  it  to  thefar  considera- 
tinn^^siiih  ibis  ptoto  of  information— timi  mai^ 


annita^li  under  4a  Dale  of  Qnaambarry'a 
will  had  been  eempelled  to  hide  their  beade  in 
workhouses,  in  eonsrqnence  of  the  nan-pay* 
nmnt  of  their  aanuities,  for  which  there  were 
Amds  enough  in  the  Conn  of  Chancery,  had 
they  «ot  been  kicked  up  by  tbe  proceediags  ia« 
slltoted  in  ft.  The  next  petitkm  which  be  bad 
to  present  came  from  an  individaal  who  bad 
aMiIrd  to  kim  wkh  almost  as  muck  impertnaity 
as  ke  kad  used  towards  tke  rt.  kon.  geat.  op* 
posite— ke  meaat  Mn  Gonrlay.  Tke  petitisner 
stoted  thnt  he  had  presMled  two  petitions  be* 
fore,  to  wbkh  tbe  house  Imd  paid  little  attea- 
tieo.  He  dated  the  origin  of  bis  rufai  flwm  tke 
day  to  which  ke  was  forced  to  enter  into  tka 
Court  of  Ckancery.  He  doteUod  some  of  tko 
itruggles  in  wkich  ke  kad  been  et^^i^^.to  it« 
stated  tbat  be  had  recently  keen  Victorians  to 
two  issues,  but  added,  Ibait  hte  victories,  lifco 
tkeee  of  Pyrtkus,  kad  alaiost  been  u  fotal  to 
him  as  defeats.  He  declared  tbat  the  beaeat 
of  them  had  beea  nothinc,  ami  that  re«reat  firom 
the  contest  appeared  to  him  aow  to  be  the  only 
good  be  could  obtato.  He  prayed  the  hoese  to 
assist  him  in  that  object.  He  said  ho  bad  a 
amnual  of  his  own  case  to  readtoess,  and  that 
he  wished  the  house  would  afford  him  aU  to 
print  It.    The  next  pedlton  which  be  bad  to 

5 resent  wns  from  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
oseph  Bastcotto,  who  was  new  confined  to  «ho 
Fleet-priton,  aader  an  attachment  fram  tbe 
Court  of  Gbsncery.  This  todivldnal  atatod 
bisuelf  to  be  more  than  71  years  of  age,  nnd 
that  he  bad  been  commiltad  for  not  answering 
certato  toterrogatories.  He  had  aow  been  m 
condnenrant  two  yean  and  five  montha.  Tke 
petition  stot^,  tkat  before  bis  committal,  ke 
was  livinc  at  a  village  near  Lincoln  i  that  ke 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  tbe  nature  of  law  pro- 
ceedings t  and  that  he  had  trusted  every  tatog 
reUting  to  this  suit  to  kis  friend  Brown,  and  to 
tbe  solicitor  whom  be  had  employed.  It  then 
proceeded  to  say,  tbat  certain  intorrogatorisa 
were  jiUed  i  that  an  answer,  to  them  wes  not  put 
to  in  time « and  that  tbe  consequence  was  that  bo 
bad  hem  committed,  aot  to  Ike  couaty  caol  at 
Liaceln,  bat  to  the  Fleet-prison  to  LMidon,  by 
a  special  messenger,  at  an  expense  of  no  lem 
ikan  Ml  Until  tkose  costs  were  paid,  the  coa* 
tempt  of  the  petittoner  could  not  be  cloured, 
and  be  himnelf  could  not  be  beard  in  court. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  immedUtoly 
subsequent  to  his  conupUtal  to  the  Fleet,  be 
was  entirely  bereft  of  his  totellecte  f  that  in 
that  interval  his  friend  BfyMrn  died*  and  that  be 
mast  have  died  too  from  wanL  bad  It  not  keen 
from  the  kindoem  dT  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  the  humanity  of  obe  of  hb  fellow- 

Erisoners.  The  petidoner  further  stoted,  that 
B  had  ao  means  whereby  to  defrav  tbe  ex- 
penses which  bad  been  tocarred  to  tbe  oxeca- 
tian  of  tbe  attachment  against  bkn,  though  ho 
bad  new  put  to  his  nnswer  to  the  toterrogato- 
ries.  He  remained  in  the  Fleet  prison  at  this 
mouseot,  and  there,  bo  said,  ba  must  ressato  till 
the  end  of  his  iifo,  if  the  bouse  did  not  oxer- 
erne  itt  kttUMUw  and  necessary  totarferenca  to 
his  behalf.    He  asserted  tbat  ssany  todividnnto 


in  tbat  prison  were  simiUrly  sitnaied,  and  that 
the  course  of  tbe  Court  of  dhancory 


,  aotto 
bat  to 


why  no  nnswer  bad  been  put  In. 
proceed  to  imprison  tbe  offender,  no  mutter 
whether  bis  offence  proceeded  from  ignmnaca 
and  inwdvertency,  ar  fromdelibemto^ibftlnaey. 
Tbe  only  reamtoing  case  which  be  bad  to  stato 
waa  tbat  of  TankrUge  aeknolt  The 
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known  in  tke  profettkm  as  **  n«  jlf##nuy-Oe- 
nertU  ▼.  tk»  Skkmtr^  Cmupmyt*'  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it  w«g  to  recover  an  estate  for  the 
acbool,  worth  from  4,0001,  to  5^0001.  a  year.  In 
the  year  i880,  the  caae  was  heard  before  bis 
Hoaoor,  the  Vice-Cbancellor,  and  was  prompt- 
ly decided.  There  wai  an  appeal,  as  there 
adways  would  be  where  there  was  money  to 
support  it,  from  the  decidon  of  the  Viee-Chaa- 
cellor  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  that 
appeal,  after  standings  for  jast  one  year  and 
eif^t  months  before  his  lordship,  at  last  came 
on  for  hearing.  It  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
ClmnceUor  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  court 
below,  on  the  correctness  of  which  he  under- 
stood it  was  impossible  to  liarbonr  •  sinfle 
doobt.  In  1881,  on  another  petition,  the  de- 
cision was  tiie  same  way.  The  case  then  went 
into  the  Master*s  office,  and  there  it  remained 
two  years.  Death  then  took  off  the  Master, 
and  the  case  then  went  to  another,  who  socceed- 
•d  him.  He  had  eierted  himself  no  doobt  to 
the  ntmost ;  but  in  spite  of  all  Us  exertions, 
the  matter  was  in  Chancery  still.  It  was  now 
in  tiie  seventh  year  of  its  a|;e,  and  how  much 
older  it  might  grow  was  a  point  be  would  not 
pretend  to  determine.  The  income  in  dispute 
he  had  before  told  them  was  between  4,0001. 
and  5,0001.  a-jear  i  and  all  parties  had  agreed 
that  it  shoold  be  applied  in  hicreasing  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  school. 
One  generation  of  boys  had  been  defrauded  of, 
or  If  that  were  too  strong  a  word,  liad  lost  the 
benefit  of  these  exhibitions ;  and  another  gene- 
ration of  boys  was  likely  to  have  the  same  loss 
to  submit  to,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  unfor- 
tnnatoly  laid  fast  hold  of  all  the  funds  In  dis- 

fiute.  Let  the  Vice-Chancellordecideprompt- 
y— nay,  let  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  the  same ; 
let  there  be  doubt  upon  the  question  or  no 
doubt,  if  property  were  involved,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  fixed  its  fangs  into  It ;  if  there  were 
money,  it  fattened  upon  it ;  if  there  were  lii^. 
It  fed  upon  it  (hear).  The  evil  was  not  of  mo<- 
dern  creation;  it  existed  150  years  ago,  as 
Butler  bore  testimony  in  Hudibras.  For  the 
knight,  after  he  had  tried  eveiy  means  to  win 
the  widow,  direct  and  indirect, — and  direct 
BMans  were  alwajs  the  best  to  be  pursued 
in  such  cases  —  after  he  had  assailed  her 
with  all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances, — 
after  be  had  attempted  to  draw  mr  into  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  had  tried,  but 
in  vain,  many  other  amatory  proceedings,  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  his  squire  to  write  her 
«^  a  love-letter  in  Chancery,*'  which,  he  stated, 

'*  Would  bring  her  o*er  to  be  his  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life"(a  laugh). 

Ha  wonld  undertake  to  say  that  the  widow 
would  have  consented  to  take  in  the  knight,  the 
squire,  ^*  the  camp,  the  pioneers,  and  all,*'  ra- 
ther than  take  in  that  bill  of  Chancery,  which 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  150  years  ago  as  it  was 
at  present  (a  laugh).  Relief  was  to  be  obtained 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through 
no  other  quarter  (hear).  Of  the  commission 
now  sitting  he  would  say  nothing  { Into  Chance- 
ly  it  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  he  anticipa- 
ted that  at  no  distant  time,  the  house  would  re- 
ceive a  suppliant  petition  from  the  members  of 
It,  praying  to  be  delivered  firom  the  irrSlieva- 
ble  court  Into  which  they  had  been  cast  1^  the 
muMBiivre  of  the  rt  hon.  secretary.  Ho  ex- 
pected do  good  from  the  sitting  of  tftnt  commls- 
feioBf  In  that  home,aad  In  that  heoie  alono, 
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conld  the  recovery  of  Ae  Cottrt  of  Chancery  bd 
effected  from  the  disease!  which  beset  It.  A 
committee  of  that  liouse  or  nobody  must  be  the 
surgeon  to  accomplish  the  care.  It  was  In  vain 
to  tell  him  of  lawyers  reforming  them^lves 
(hear)-H>f  courts  of  justice  sitting  upon  their 
own  abuses,  and  flogcing  diemsielves  out  of 
their  Jurisdictions  and  their  fees  as  SAncho 
Panza  flogged  himself  out  of  his  vices  and 
peccadillos  (bear).  Whatever  might  bo 
thought  or  said  within  the  walls>f  parliament, 
the  people  of  England  knew  fall  well  that  from 
such  proceedings  no  amelioration  of  the  system 
could  be  rationally  expected.  It  was  there- 
foro  incumbent  on  the  house — for  the  time  was 
now  come-^to  take  some  decisive  ilep.  Tho 
rt.  hon.  secretary  opposite,  had  got  rid  of  '400 
statutes  at  one  blow  in  his  attempt  to  amend  tbe 
system  of  juries.  He  trusted  he  would  follow 
op  the  blow  and  give  effective  support  to  re- 
formation in  other  quarters.  There  was  one 
splendid  act  which  bore  the  date  of  tbe  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  which  required  that  that  boose 
sliould  annually  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
.for  die  consideration  of  matters  of  justice.  Tbo 
forms  of  this  committee  still  remained;  no  groat 
general  benefit  had  accrued  of  late  Uttes  fitMS 
its  application.  Some  specific  and  crying  grlsv- 
ance,  it  was  true,  had  occupied  attention  some 
partial  ameliorations  bad  been  attempted— some 
patch  of  pvrple,  or  black  half  been  applied— 
*'  Purpureus  late  oui  splendent  anus et alter-" 
AsBuitur  pannns — ** 

but  no  great  leading  rafonnatiott  had  been  ef- 
fected.   The  subj ect  had  never  been  ro— tdwiid 
as  a  whole — ^never  looked  upon  with  an  entu^ 
ed  and  comprehensive  eye,  and  therefore  tlie 
microscopic  glances  which  were  occasioonfly 
taken  at  it,  bad  only  served  to  render  confMoB 
worse  confbnnded,  to  bring  the  genera]  system 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  make  It  wbnt  it  was    m 
disgrace  to  the  country  (hear,  boar}.    What 
else  but  a  disgrace  was  it,  to  be  behind  a  "lelgH- 
bouring  country,  in  so  valuable  an  Inatilnlion  as 
that  of  law,  and  in  such  essential  requisllos  as 
the  expedition  and  cheapnem  of  its  ndmlnilm- 
tion  ?  And  yet  this  was  the  condition  of  Eaglaiid 
at  thh  time  as  compared  with  France.    When 
be  deplored  on  the  part  of  his  own  country  this 
impeifiect  condition  of  her  laws,  he  did  not  ven* 
tore  upon  any  thing  so  foolish  as  to  propose 
any  remedy ;  hut  v^ther  the  reformafiiMi  were 
practicable  or  not,  It  was  due  to  die  people  of 
England  that  tbe  attempt  should  he  nsade  (hear, 
hear).    Tbe  enlightened  feelings  of  the  natfioo 
were  at  variance  with  the  existing  system  of 
tbe  Court  of  Chancery :  it  pnt  men  totte  l»l«A, 
and  stopped  the  channel  of  jostlee.    At  Albem^ 
ofllcers  of  knowledge  and  reputation  were  nnni. 
al  ly  appointed,  whose  sole  business  It  was  So  coo« 
aider  what  reformation  the  aiteration  of  ciffvans- 
stances  and  dmes  required :  they  were  boned  to 
consider  what  had  grown  useless,  what  had  grofm 
foolish  In  the  Athenian  codn,  to  report  npovif, 
and  to  move  for  Its  repeaL    Where  hsid-tftia 
country  so  excellent  and  usefnl  a  mode  of  re* 
vision,  to  chasten  the  pruriency  which  the  la)iee 
of  time  had  occasioned  in  its  laws  ?  Tl^y  hmil, 
indeed,  in  Its  full  operation,  the  machinery  of 
legislation,  which  added  laiigely  to  tbe  ahresbiy 
encumbering  bulk  of  their  code,  giviog  enow^h 
to  its  dimensions,  but  nothing  to  ImntiHty  (hoar, 
hear).    It  had  been  a  long  eslaMisbed  inailBi, 
that  every  thing  which  was  wordiy  of  belag  At- 
tended to  was  mcutt  to  be  ebtaiaedi  battim: 
had  lastaiices  enough  In  othsr  coanCries  af  i 
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lltf.«tleiii|iltbe{«f  ma^e  vrtifasttcceasiD  reform- 
ings efd  and  bad  institutioas.  The  King  of  Ba- 
vuia  had  introduced  an  improved  penal  code 
into  his  domiaions.  They  need  not  look,  in- 
deed, beyond  the  neighbouring  country  of 
France,  to  see  the  beneficial  results  which  at- 
tend^ a  revision  of  the  old  law;  there  indeed 
it  was  effected  by  a  usurper,  a  man  of  great 
and  singular  qualities,  and  of  great  and  singu- 
lar fortunes — a  soldier,  but  one,  who  white 
engaged,  it  could  not  be  said  absorbed,  it 
these  military  achievements,  had  left  behind 
him  a  code  of  law,  which  would  eternise  his 
liamef  and  form  a  monument  to  his  greatness 
that  would  last,  and  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  when  the  history  of  his  wars  and  the 
Yioes  of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long 
passed  away  (hear,  hear).  What  a  great  neigh- 
bouring country  had  so  well  done,  might  surely 
be  tried  in  this.  A  professional  gentleman  had 
lately  uubliabed  a  book  upon  the  crying  griev^ 
ance  of  this  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which,  after 
quoting  the  Chancellor  D'Aguessau^s  opinion 
of  what  ought  to'  be  the  constitution  of  a  court 
eif  equity,  bo  adverted  to  what  that  court  had 
{iiactically  become  in  this  country,  and  said, 
**•  Lord  Eldon  had  not  thou^t  fit  to  follow  these 
directions  throughout  the  length  of  his  reign,  and 
had,  vnfortunately  for  the  people,  and  for  his 
own  reputation}  taken  a  different  .course." 
(The  learned  gentleman  then  continued  to 
aefier  to  Mr.  Miller's  book,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted, among  others,  the  following  passage 
cmceniing  the  Lord  Chancellor :)  '*  Peniaps  he 
Ifaongbt  that  the  surest  way  to  keep  his  place 
was  to  ref>ain  from  ionovation,  and  this  was 
the  course  he  has  invariably  pursued  since  he 
held  the  office :  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so, 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  how  dif- 
licult  it  is  to  change  the  habits  of  a  man  of  75 
years  of  age.  But  this  is  a  reason  why  an  an- 
cient person  ought  not  to  be  cootinued  in  such 
an  oflbce.  It  is  probable  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  sense  generallyentertainedof  his  judicial 
career.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  life, 
that  he  has  made,  mediocrity  and  submissive- 
ness  the  pass-ports  to  his  favour  (hear,  hear). 
fie  is  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tiM  law  as  a  science  :  he  has  always 
ridiculed  and  resisted  all  fair  improvements  i 
nesrertheless  they  are  advancing;  and  if  he  re- 
nain«  he  will  at  length  find  himself  carried  away 
hy  the  cmrent"  (bear).  Had  not  these  opinions 
been  thus  publicly  promulged  by  this  author, 
hia  (Mr.W.)  should  not  himself  have  proclaimed 
thaai;  but  when  he  found  them  thus  submitted 
to  public  consideration,  aud  that,  too,  at  the 
iMNBeat  he  was  calling  public  attention  to  the 
G^nrt  of  Chancery,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in 
qniitmg  them  (hear).  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
hc^ed  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  character 
aad  to  the  sense  of  public  duty  of  the  House  of 
Commona  They  knew  the  enlightened  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  that  the  country  looked  to 
them  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  he  called  upon 
them  not  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of  lawyers, 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  narrow  pro- 
fawionai  views ;  but  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  march  of  pnbUc  intelligence,  and  the  glo- 
rious progress  of  arts  and  sciences  i  these  were 
tho  signs  to  which  they  must  attend,  an  indiffer- 
•ace  to  which  would  convey  severe  censure 
apon  those  who  permitted  any  longer  the  ezist- 
Cfce  of  a  system  which  was  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  iatelligence  and  infivmation,  as  It  was 


with  the  happiness  and  Justice  of  the  coiiDtry 
(cheers). 

Mr.  John  Smith,  without  intending  to  cast  the 
8U|;htest  reflection  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
an  individual,  wished  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
grievances  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  those  engaged  in  commerce,  labour* 
ed  under,  from  the  operation  of  the  existing 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery. .  The  syittem  was  looked  upon  with  terror 
by  men  of  business ;  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  for  a  dishonest  debtor  to  threaten  to 
file  a  bill,  which  would  terrify  the  creditor  into 
suffering  the  greatest  impositions  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  state  a  fact  in  illustration  of  this, 
which  had  happened  in  his  own  affairs.  He  had 
lent  a  sura  of^  't5001.  to  an  individual,  on  the 
bond  of  a  most  respectable  surety.  The  bond 
fell  due  18  months  after  this  loan,  and  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  surety  for  payment, 
the  answer  was,  **  True,  I  signed  this  bond,  but 
1  do  not  now  owe  the  obligor  so  much ;  I  have 
since  had  other  transactions  in  money  matters 
with  him,  and  now  only  owe  him  4000L  instead 
of  45001,  and  that  is  all  which  I  shall  pay.'* 
Thinking  this  answer  very  extraordinary,  he 
(Mr*  Smith)  took  the  bond  to  his  solicitor,  and 
stated  the  circumstances ;  when  he  was  inform- 
ed, as  he  had  expected,  that  the  subsequent 
pecuniary  affairs  between  the  surety  and  obli- 
gor, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  obliga- 
tion of  the  bond  as  affectihg  the  obligee  who 
had  advanced  the  money;  aud  his  solicitor 
offered  to  serve  the  surety  with  a  notice  of  ac- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  but  he  added, 
'*  Just  as  your  claim  is,  this  man  can  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain you  from  proceeding  at  law ;  and  though 
he  must  ultimately  he  defeated  with  costs,  still 
my.  costs,  that  will  ultimately  fall  upon  you  in 
the  progress  of  this  litigation,  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  the  6001.  at  issue"  (bear). 
Startled  at  this  prospect,  he  accepted  the  4,0001. 
and  put  an  end  to  the  matter  (hear).  In  another 
case,  be  had  acted  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt;  a  defendant  had  converted  a  matter 
of  business  into  a  suit  in  Chancery  ;  and  that 
suit  had  lasted  for  S3  years  (hear,  hear).  When 
he  named  the  period  of  its  duration,  he  meant 
not  to  cast  any  blame  in  the  particular  instance 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  believed  no 
judge  would  have  been  competent  to  have  set- 
tled so  voluminous  a  mhss  of  accounts.  Ashamed 
of  this  delay,  and  happening  to  meet  his  boo. 
friend  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  a  creditor  upon  the 
estate,  they  consulted  what  had  better  be  dose 
to  relieve  the  parties  from  their  existing  diffl- 
culties.  His  hon.  friend  then  sat  down  to  un- 
ravel the  accounts,  and  in  three  hours  put  into 
order  that  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
failed  to  do  in  83  years  (hear,  hear),  and  assist- 
ed in  teiminating  the  litigation*  He  suspected 
that  there  was  something  inherently  wrong  In 
the  whole  form  and  nature  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  system,  he  was  persuaded,  was 
in  itKlf  erroneous  (hear,  hear).  Let  any  man 
who  had  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery — the  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  as 
bulky  as  the  table  before  him  (alluding  to  the 
large  table  on  the  floor  of  the  liouse)-^let  any 
man  who  had  ever  read  such  a  bill,  say  whether 
he  could  understand  its  import }  It  abounded 
in  words,  but  they  were  words  without  corres- 

£  ending  ideas — the  whole  bill  was  constructed 
I  a  language  nsed  two  centariet  ago.    Oaght 
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this  fon|i  to  bt  continHed  ?  But,  IndepcBdeBUy 
OT  1(8  incompatabilit^  with  common  sente  and 
j.uftfice,  h9  objected  to  t(ie  fjttem,  on  accoont 
of  the  enormoat  power  wUch  it  vested  io  tke 
bands  of  the  Uwyen.  In  a  fiiceliona  periodi- 
ral  work,  called  **  The  CoveoU^arden  Jonr- 
nai,'*  pnbUjdied  by  Fieldinff,  be  laid,  *Mt  is 
^rroneupa  an^  foolish  ti9  think  that  th^  Englidi 
^nverpment  is  only  coaipoeed  of  three  estates, 
meanti^  thofie  of  the  King,  the  Lords,,  and 
Cotproons :  there  i«  a  foiirth  estate-^the  mob*' 
in  Uugih).  It  was  trqe,  as  the  writer  had  pnt 
It,  ^t  the  mob  had  considerable  power  at  te 
time  when  he  wrote  |  bat  a  great  cbanfe  had 
since  taken  place ;  the  «iob  were  dispossessed 
of  their  power,  and  supplanted  by  a  different 
cla^t.  He  (Mr.  S.)  woiiht,  in  defining  the  go- 
vernment, describe  it  to  havo  four  estates— 
the  King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  the  Lawren 
(hear,  and  a  laagh).  The  lawyers  were  legula- 
tor»— they  made  new  lawi,and  their  dicle  hftd  tlie 
force  of  enactments.  When  his  learned  friend 
(Mr-  Williams)  had  tonohed' apon  the  raforma- 
lion  of  the  French  Uw— when  he  had>alluded 
to  the  genius  of  Booaparte,  mhose  co<^  of  law 
be  had  truly  said  would  snraive  the  memory  of 
^is  conquesu  aj|d  his  crimen,  he  had  eniMed  to 
praise  it  for  one  of  its  mast  osnntiaUy  aseftit 

?[ualitie8.  That  law,  if  not  so  pnrely  ainrinis 
cred  as  (be  British,  waaat  least  sMr^  readily 
afforded  to  the  suitor,  and.  twenty  tfanes  cheap- 
er (hear).  This  forced  upon  theur  attention  the 
comparative  demerits  of  tiieir  own  systea,  and 
It  was  a  case  in  which  every  indUidnal  in  the 
land  owed  it  to  his  country  to  stale  whatiM  fell 
and  kiveiy  upon  the  subject  (hear,  hear>.  When 
he  said  thus  much,  he  repeated  thai  he  mrant 
qot  to  disparage  the  Lord  Chancelloik  He 
knew  that  learped  lord  laboured  harder  in  his 
office  than  any  otber  judge :  he  believed  ho 
devoted  mu^ch  more  of  his  time  to  business,  and 
much  len  to  pleasure,  than  any  other  mani 
but  be  equally  believ/ed  that  his  whole  system 
was  bad,  aud  required  entire  revision  (hear, 
hr.ar) ;  a  revision,  too,  which  he  did  not  ex- 
plect  from  the  commimion  which  had  t^s  bosl- 
mem  in  hand,  for  he  knew  that  the  members  of 
it  were  unable  to  do  what  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  a  beneficial  change,  namely,  to  turn 
the  systeni  itself  upside  down:  to  that  Ihey 
B^ust  come,  before  they  eould  accomplish  the 
reformatiou  which  was  called  for  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  ZUict  had  been  long  aware  of  the  griev- 
ances attending  the  system  of  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I  and  bad  as  those  eases 
Mere  which  had  j  ust  been  broaght  to  light  by  his 
learned  friend  (Mr. Williams),  he  believed  Ihey 
f^ere  triviai  in  comparisen of  those  which  could 
be  brought  forward  by  many  fauttvldualtconneet- 
ed  with  the  trade  and  indostsy  of  the  country. 
He  was  also  convinced,  that  no  good  oould  arise 
from  the  labours  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  alBdn  of  the  Court  of  Chan, 
eery  s  besides  having  persons  of  legal  know- 
ledge, it  ouaht  to  have  had  the  '^wistance  of 
men  of  bualn.ess.  Why.  did  not  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  matters  of  accounts,  adopt  the 
practice  of  the  Civil  Court }  There  snob  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  registrar,  amisted  by 
mercantile  men  (hear),  who  sat  continuously 
uotil  they  made  their  report.  If  an  improve- 
ment could  be  made  ill  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  ought 
to  be  nmde  quickly  and  efficiently;  and  he 
begged  to  direct  their  attcnUon  to  one  point  of 
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pmctice  which  he  knew  to  K  •ilw^il  with 
very  Injurious  coosequences7--be  allnded  to  tte 
investing  money  in  Chancery :  it  was  a  hopeieaa 
(ask  to  manage  the  money  ,of  others  when  it  be.- 
came  onoe  deposited  there.  He  had  represent* 
ed  the  grievance  of  such  a  case  seme  tune  ago 
tp  ope  or  two  of  his  Mi^esty's  ministen,  and 
the  monstrous  inconvenience  and  loss  which  U 
Imposed  upon  the  guardians  of  minors.  H« 
could  more  particulartv  speak  of  one  cnw,  in 
which  he  was  himself,  for  his  own  socniiiy, 
obliged  (0  lodge  the  money  of  chlldran,  tho 
eldest  of  whom  was  only  eleven  years  of  ago* 
In  the  Accountant-General's  oflke.  There  van 
the  evil— the  party  lodging  money  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  had  no  option «  it  must  bo  invest* 
ed  lu  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  at  94  or  05-««o 
that  it  vns  net  Impomible,  befbre  the  eldest 
child  became  of  age,  the  stock  would  fell  to 
M(hear).  Above  90  or  tt  mllliona  of  proper^ 
uwre  sunk  In  that  disndvnntagfensmannrri  nn 
nmount  nearly  equalling  the  whole  floatlpg 
debt  of  the  country.  Wky  not  allow  the  auliofn 
the  benefit  of  hivesting  the  aM>ne  v  SP  ee  to  ob^ 
tnio  a  sort  of  eachei^er-hUI  Iniercstf  Im 
a  case  in  whichhe  was  personally  conoemed, 
k  had  been  required  of  bim  to  make  an  affidavit 
fer  the  satisfection  of  the  eoact  Hkafidavit 
was  deessod  Inadmissftle,  and  his  snecoediag 
attempts  were  equally  abortive.  Jtts  solieiier 
then  tried,  and  after  bim,  Us  counsel  %  but  Iheir 
efforts  were  equally  unavailing.  The  poinff 
wga  of  little  importance,  but  ^ler  Ao-  eonri 
had  rsfesed  to  adsslt  five  saecessive  affidnvlis, 
it  at  last  accepted  and  was  satliied  wUk  Umi 
wUch  was  first  made«  The  property  in  liiniute 
was  aboat  1 ,500L,  and  the  expenses  of  HUgaliBn 
ansountod  to  between  30OL  and  4001.  A  geod< 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  throw  the  odinm  of 
this  braock  of  the  Judicial  system  npea  fee 
individual  Judge.  Let  the  rt  hon.  gent,  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Peel)  folkvw  np  wimt  he  had«hroady 
done.  In  reforming  abuses  In  the  adudnlslrntfan 
of  iustice  (hear,  hear).  The  Masse  ougitt  asC 
to  be  cast  upon  a  single  indlvidoal,  wbe,  if  ho 
had  the  4ii8posltlen,  had  not  the  power  to  remedy 
them  (bear). 

The  SsHcifsr-Onnrot  said,  tint  befero  he 
noticed  the  observations  of  Us  learned  firiead 
(Mr.WUIiams),respoctkig  thocessiltnlionofibe 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  wonM  advert  a  liCNe 
to  the  five  petitions  upon  which  he  had  chiefiy 
fouaded  his  speech.  His  learned  firiend  had, 
properly  enough,  abt tained  from  voncUng  flir 
iheaccuraryof  tbesiatenwntsln  those  petitiontt 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  disparaged  his  under- 
staudingi  had  ho  done  othvwlse.  Mr.Pnluser^ 
petitio»  came  first  In  order,  and  relMed  losomo 
allegedabuse  in  what  waa  called '« tbefilophanlv 
and  Castle  charity.'*  In  the  Elephant  «s«« 
Castle  charity,  the  D^an  and  Chapter  of  Oan*. 
terbury  had  fsmierly  possemed  the  piopetty^ 
and  (key  sUH  heM  the  rightof  vlsitaaoof  being„ 
io  fiMTt,  accordlBg  to  the  eettlesBent  nf  tito 
Reformation,  entitled  to  a  neverskm  oP  tM» 
property.  Their  claim,  however,  eontd  not  en 
easily  be  brought  Into  oousideralion,  beeavae 
the  aflbirs  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  must 
undergo  discussion  in  fee  DIoeesaa  Gonrt  iw 
the  flfst  instance.  The  eonsequeoce  wae«  that- 
thecausewas  only  ripe  for  judgment  foJanuaty- 
last  But  feiswaa  not  alL  The  ceovenlence 
of  counsel,  ns  In  every  other  court,  was  con* 
suited  In  tUsf  and  many  of  the  doUyoofimnrA 
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%i|^Mn(  M  %ti  to  Ato  ikkottA  of  tiftir  kccotti^ 
irtodMloD*  wMell  W««  aqndly  telMd  for  by  Hte 
^eoMliij  of  the  jitd|e  mnd  the  intefett  qlf  tfab 
wrftott  geaorally. '  It  wn  not  very  rarpritiikf 
AMf  under  IheM  comJ^icAted  acciddnti  iurd 
tMumA  of  delay «  501.  diottld  have  been  laCd  out 
to  the  expenses  of  the  bearing.     The  next 
BoHHoB  wu  that  of  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  who 
•fry  Ml  abtm^  and  prepiMterous  raggettfiMw, 
wooM  hate  the  Ifotne  to  believe,  that  the  late 
Enlightened  Mi*^  Aieardo  had  left  5&,00(M.  ufoo 
Aihw  eonifatgency  of  litigation  t  bnC  if  it  were 
nr,  that  circUmatiuice  wootd  furnish  no  reassto 
fisr  iofefrini^  that  the  exfiense  of  a  Chancery 
4iiit  whnld  be  M^OOOK     The  fiict  was,    that 
•«  tiie  tfahe  that  Mf .  Ricardo  made  tb^  portha* 
of  Mh  Otoucestersliiff^  estate,  the  title  was  dis- 
puted Ky  HHs  Mr.  H.  Yate,  and  it  Was  to  defend 
dte  eatnte  from  that  particnlar  claim  that  Mr. 
Rkardo  set  apart  the  50)0001.     But  If  there 
i^^fe  my  jastke  Id  the  clatm^  Mr«  Yate  mi^t 
one  iit/brfna  foup^tiB,    The  third  petition  ft'om 
Mf.  fioweir  was  riiord  propostefons  than  the 
toth^piu    Ho  wataftaaimitant  npofi  the  hsfnto 
of  thh  Dnko  of  Qnoonlberry  along  with  other 
^reidttoi^y  whoso  nnited  claims  amoonted  to 
4IK)^B0OI*    The  DokO  of  Baedench  obtained 
Jnd^metfly  in  the   Scotch  eonrts  aMost  the 
rslaits  Ibr  lOOgOOOi*,  tho  nteonnt  of  fiiies  im- 
pffoperly  leried.    In  the  common  course  of 
prdcbMn^  the  en*dlh>rs  eoirld  have  had  no 
cinhli  ttf  tt  itettletnent  nntil  the  final  decision  of 
Itie  appeals  in  that  which  was  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Qneelisberrf  cause.    An  aci!i- 
dedtdl  rise  in  the  funded  porthm  of  the  properly 
iholi  place*  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  findiilg 
ihat  he  Nad  k  In  his  power  td  do  somefhiof  for 
Ihi  erieHitofs,  aifd  yet  leave  enough  to  answer 
Ihcr  satt  of  tte  Duke  of  fiaccleuchf  and  make 
coini^enaation  to  tiie  tenants,  Wefit  out  of  his 
way  to  do  tbem  this  service,  and  ordered  a 
dHidentf  of  obe  half  to  be  pafd  them.    The 
next  petition  was  from  Mr.  Gonrlay,  who  was  a 
AiadmaBi    Mi^  BAstfeottehad*  refused  to  put  in 
all  Answer  h>  »  billf  and  ffsf  that  contempt  df 
CMift*  hhd>  iocnrred  the  expense  of  an  attacb- 
i«o«fr  Ho-pn^baMy  #onld  Irish  to  have  a  Court 
of  ChiRftefy  thMconldniftimprison  delinquents. 
fl«ch    wWo    the   pvtitiont   which    his  learn- 
ed friend'    had   flmughr  proper   to   present 
Mn*  Oodrlay  had  no  oM^ction  to  a  Court  of 
Ghaiieery  whloH  wouM  dedde  quickly,  bow^ 
•¥er<arroneo4ftly*    Mi*.  Qower  Wanted  a  Court 
of  eboklrofy  Whieh^  would  pay  Mot  Ms  debt  out 
«f  other  momiy  than  ttmc  Which  belonged  to  hb 
4rbtoh    Ma'  Mv  Ymie  wanted  a  Conrt  of  Cham. 
eory  whitH  would  allow  him  to  del^  his  claim 
to  an  eUMtif  till  twenty  years  after  the  decease 
•f  'the  pnrBhaaerf    Mir.  Pattoier  wanted  a-  Court 
of  €hnneery  wliieh  would  allow  birif  to  proceed 
osr  tO'J«dglnOnt  vpdif  ady  petition  however 
.orade,  i^r^iilnr,   or  inCsrmaL     The  lenmed 
gOMCi  had  iathndted  nrHnethlfff  of  the  plan  of 
kH  attfliek  on  the  Court  of  Gbaneery,  whenever 
Us  imw  shonid  eomey  by  the  assertionr  which 
li»  ha«  made  of  •  usurpation  effected  by  this 
«dnrt«ovef  the  powers  of  the  other  jnrisdIctionsL 
•Thni'irao  at  varlaneo  with-  the  fiKrt,  as*  might 
Wpi<oyedfrom  the  elrenmstance,  that  from  the 
tinso  off  thedlspnte  between  Lords-  Coke  and 
BilasmBitu  ietpeedng  the  remanding  of  a  cause 
Into  ^hadeory,  after  verdict  in  the  Court  of 
lfisog*»  Bonoh^  no  quottion  ^  jurisdiction  bad 
Avldsa  ds^nrto-tfais  tine.    The  Court  of  Chan- 
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ejEdroiied  the  Ame  Jurlsditftfon  wbM  It  noii. 
sossed  now.  The  learned  gent,  must  havo 
forgotten  hi«  historical  reading,  when  be  saitf 
that  no  soth  jnrisdleiioo  hAd  ever  been  known 
in  any  civilised  country.  In  the  constitution 
of  repvblican  Rome  at  the  brighteM  period  of 
ber  history,  the  PretoHan  Court  held  k  coo- 
troll  iog  And  corrective  power  over  the  judgments 
of  common  law*  The  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  acted  as  a  Court  of  Equity  in  thbse 
cases  of  unperformed  contracts,  which  could 
not  be  brought  within  the  proper  cognisance  of 
the  common  law,  jiin  as  Chancdry  enforced 
specific  performAnces  and  execution  of  con- 
tractti  In  fact,  the  distinction  of  law  and 
equity  had  Always  prevailed  in  civiliAed  states. 
He  contended  that  this  was  not  the  proper  timib 
tt>  lake  the  evils  of  the  iurisdiction,  whatever 
they  might  be,  nnder  tlieir  consideration.  While 
they  were  without  any  information  from  the 
eommissioileilB  who  wer^  appointed  to  ibquire 
hitOlt< 

Dr.  IrifMlagfoh,  With  a  view  to  Justify  the 
delay  In  the  report  of  the  commimioners,  said 
they  were  almost  All  men  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  judicial  sitoations,  or  the  practice  of  their 
varioos  tdnrts.     Few  wei«  the  days   wMcfa 
any  of  them  bafd  free  from  avocations,  ami 
Ibwor  those  dpoo  which  they  could  collect  a 
fall  meeting..  The  Vice  Chancellor,  npon  whoti 
they  had  entlrohr  depdnded^  bad  been  withhefal 
from  co-operhm>n  by  long  and  severe  illniesB. 
Another  highly  idtelllgent  person  had  declined 
acting.    He  was  himself  most  anxious  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  which  had  been  Imposed 
upon  him,  though  he  feared  that  the  vnderfakiiig 
was  beyond  his  poweN;    He  was  alixi6As«  too, 
that  the  boosh  shoold  obt  be  led  to  expect  more 
from  the.  comnjission  thah  the  persbns  delegiathd 
were  able  to  effect.    Those  powers  Were  very 
limlM.    Their  iftqttiry  into  the  pfactice  did 
not  allow  them  td  consider  the  law  of  thst 
court.    It  orily  went  to  a  ref  lew  of  the  forms  df 
proceeding  frodi  tlte  first  commenceibettt  to  thb 
final  issue.    The  other  branch  of  their  lAquirr 
was  only  directed  td  ascertain  whether  some  m 
the  functions  of  this  jurisdiction   might  not 
safely  be  separated  from  it,  and  given  to  the 
other  courts.    Had  the  comihlMi6n  diretfed  an 
inqmiry  into  the  whole  iysteHi  df  Chanceiy,'  he 
mnttha4re  hesitated  much  before  undertdlnAgA 
task  so  greatly  above  his  ability.    He  did  not 
mean  to  say  thAt  itwafe  actually  impossible,  or 
that    it  wai    not   desirAble    to    reform    the 
system  r  but  this  commission   6ould  not  ef* 
feet  it.      He  coald  bnve  no  doubt  that  much 
beneficial  alteration  might  be  effected  in  many 
branches  of  the  law  of  Ei^and.    It  was  not 
possible,  for  example,  at  present  for  the  Conrt 
of  Chancery  to  oilier  a  trial  by  July  to  deter* 
mine  whether  a  settlement  of  pfersonAl  property 
by  will  was  made  by  a  person  of  sbund  mind^ 
1  hough  It  had  the  power  of  doing  it  with  qbes* 
tiooB  of  real  property.    It  wOtald'be  desirable 
to  pasa  an  act  to  give  the  Court  of  Cbthfcery 
that  power  with  wMch  it  was  not  n6W  ihvested 
by  law.     He  had  had  very  considerable!  ekpe- 
rienee  In  the  affairs  of  wills,  sitd^  though  it  would 
be  seriously  agalnM  his  oWn  interests,  he  lAnsf 
say,  that  such  a-  regnlalf os  Woiilil  bcftaefit  the 
country  at  large,- and  lighten  the  business  of  tho 
courts:    Very  considel-ahlfr  abodes  wdre  mauM 
fest  in  tho  law  which  rei^farted  the  transfer  ot 
real  property.    He  cdtald  not  allow  that  thfera 
waa  any  ratioiml  groond  for  s-iyMmfWhlelr 
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required.  In  malitAg  out  (]»  «bttract  of  a  title, 
eight  liuDdred  brief  sheeti,  preparod,  as  he 
knew  the  fact  Co  be,  by  <Mie  of  the  most  honest 
solicitors  in  London.  This  gentleman  had 
foand  it  impossible,  with  safety  to  his  client,  to 
compress  the  abstract  of  a  title  to  an  estate  in 
less  than  eight  hundred  sheetj.  He  wondered 
that  the  country  gentlemen  liad  not  given  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  If  they  considered 
what  an  enormuus  tax  it  levied,  in  tlie  course 
of  years,  upon  their  property— -the  expense  of 
stamps  alone  which  it  brought  with  it — and  the 
dangerous  intricacies  which  rendered  their  pos* 
sessions  wholly  Insecnre,  they  would  not  re- 
main satisfied.  He  knew  of  no  reasons  suffi-  I 
cient  to  justify  its  continuance.  A  system  of 
laws  contrived,  when  the  personal  property  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  one-five-hundredth  of  the 
real  property,  and  when  all  property  passed  bv 
rude  conveyance,  almost  horn  hand  to  hand, 
could  never  be  suitable  to  a  period  when  com- 
mercial wealth  and  its  transactions  so  infinitely 
transcended  the  value  of  all  the  real  property 
in  the  kingdom.  How*  then,  were  they  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  ?  He  had  always  thought 
that  a  commission,  such  as  was  here  called  for, 
ought  to  consist  of  persons  selected  from  a  va- 
riety of  the  professions  and  classes  of  society, 
so  that  it  should  possess  a  combination  of  the 
talent  and  Learning  of  the  lawyer,  the  enlarged 
and  enlightened  views  of  the  statesman,  and  of 
all  the  practical  knowledge  and  acquirements, 
of  the  merchant  (hear).  Such  a  combination  as 
this  should  be  concentrated,  and  brought  to 
bear  as  much  as  possible  on  the  great  object  of 
framing  such  a  .«ystem  of  laws  as  might  enable 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain — what 
at  present  tJiey  could  not  obtain— justice 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  (cheers).  It  was 
not  his  intention  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  what  had  passed  heretofore 
in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice  $  much  Jess  did 
he  mean  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
faults  of  those  who  had  presided  in  those  courts. 
His  object  as  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament was  to  find  out  where  the  evil  existed, 
and  to  attempt  to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy 
for  it,  rather  than  to  fix  the  blame  on  particular 
individuals  (hear). 

Mr.  Jf .  A,  TajfUr  said,  it  was  now  long  since 
he  had  first  attempted  to  prove  that  the  defects 
in  the  system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
amounted  to  a  denial,  and  indeed  a  complete 
subversion  of  justice.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
those  evils  stated,  that  so  rapidly  were  causes 
arcumulating  at  that  time  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  that  it  was  judged  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  less  than  85  years.  This  was 
stated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
not  contradicted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
public  had  been  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  .Clumcery  $  and  this  he 
would  say,  notwithstanding  tlmt  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  believed  him  to-be  one 
of  the  most  upricfat  and  honourable  minded  men 
in  the  country  (hear).  Vfiih  regard  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  lie(Mr.T.)  had  proposed 
some  years -ago  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  either  by  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Lortls  .for  the  detennination  of  appeals, 
or  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  in 
that  jurisdiction.    After  a  twelve  years*  hard 


stmggle.  Lord  Glftn-d  faid%Mii  at  laat  appofa#- 

ed  to  preside  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
hearing  of  appeals  (haar,  hear).  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  had  been,  that  the  lords  IumI 
reduced  the  number  of  appeals  in  an  astoniali- 
ing  degree,  and  were  proceeding  with  them  n 
a  manner  that  inflected  upon  them  the  highest 
credit  (hear,  hear).  Why  should  not  some  be- 
neficial arrangement  of  a  similar  nature  be 
adopted  in  the  equitv  jurisdiction  ?  He  was 
not  the  individual  wlu>  moved  the  question  hi 
respect  of  these  delays  in  Chanceir ;  out  had  ha 
been  present  on  that  occasion,  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  commission  as  was 
then  na^ed.  For  who  was  nominated  at  the 
head  of  it  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  rery  indrvldnal 
whose  conduct  was  complained  of  as  tending  to 
encourage  those  delays  (hear).  The  fact  was, 
that  as  it  existed  at  present,  this  chancery  ju- 
risdiction was  perfectly  detested  throughout 
the  country  (hear)  |  and  in  an  age  like  diis, 
such  cumbrous  forms  of  proceeding  could  not 
much  longer  be  endured.  Bye  and  bye  there 
would  be  that  acceleration  effected  In  the  bad- 
ness of  chancery,  that  he  would  scarcely  despair 
of  seeing  a  steam  practice  iatroduced  (laugh- 
ter).  He  knew  an  amicable  suit  which  had 
been  before  the  court  S3  years  (hear,  hear).  It 
was  admitted  by  the  best  and  most  experienred 
practitioners,  that  under  some  circumstances, 
to  recover  a  property  of  SOOOI.  out  of  Chan- 
cery, would  not  cost  less  than  1500L  (hear, 
hear).  What  was  such  monstrous  injustice  as 
this  owing  to  ?  To-  the  immoderate  amount  of 
fees  accruing  and  accumulating  upon  such  loo^^ 
delays  fhear.)  He  could  scarcely  iomgine  why 
it  was  toat  the  Solicitor-General  should  quarrel 
so  much  with  that  case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  wmch  had 
been  mentioned  before  that  evening.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's case  had  been  depending  or  hanging  up 
three  whole  years. 

The  SoUdtor-OeMnd  begged   pardon  f  two 
years  only. 

Mr.   M,   A,   Taylor^Only    two   years    (a 
laugh).  Then  on  the  learned  gent's  own  admis- 
sion, it  was  another  case  to  prove  the  hardshipa 
that  were  produced  by  this  fistally  constituted 
court    The  Fleet  and  other  prisons  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  visited,  con- 
tained noraerous  victims,  without  clothes,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  despondency,  who  would 
not  have  been  in  those  melancholy  abodes,  and 
in  so  wretched  a  condition,  but  for  the  iiguries 
which  they  had  suffered  through  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (hear).    Perhaps  the  house  was  al- 
ready aware  of  that  affecting  case  of  the  two 
widow  ladies,  who  wore  interested  in  a  pro- 
perty, which  an  attorney  managed  to  kong  up 
in  Chancery.    Pending  tfie  proceedings  one  of 
the  ladies  died  at  the  age  of  81,  nine  years  aflber 
she  became  invested  with  tbe  right  to  a  beno- 
ficial  interest  in  that  property.   Her  sister^  too^ 
survived  her  only  by  about  half  a  year  (hear* 
hear).    With  respect  to  the  inefliciency  of  tho 
commission  he  alluded  to,  and  the  cavses  on- 
signed  for  the  long  delay  of  its  report,  he  would 
only  say,  that  if  some  of  the  members  were  in- 
capacitated from  attending  it  by  reason  of  pvo* 
fessional  or  other  engagements,  thoY  ought  no* 
ver  to  have  been  placed  upon  it  Wichont  sonoo 
vigorous  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  bonso*  no 
good  would  be  done  in  the  business  (hear). 

Mr.  Peel  would  not  have  said  a  word  upon 
the  question  but  for  the  direct  allnsioas  wliicli 
had  been  made  to  him     The  leaned  gnnt.  ksi4 
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inrfavaM  Unit  he  (Mr.  P.)  wlihed  to  impede 
•r  defeat  the  objects  of  an  faiqiiiry  into  the  de- 
lays ef  Chancery.  He  denied  any  such  impata- 
tioB  (hear)  t  be  wished  for  a  full  and  open  in- 
qalry  into  die  whole  practice  of  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery,  fie  denied  tliat  any  inference  to  the 
contrary  coold  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
winch  ttie  commission  of  last  session  kiad  been 
constituted.  Ciovemment  kiad  i^ood  reason  to 
adopt  that  sort  of  constitution,  from  the  succeu 
with  which  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Judicature  of  Scotland  had  been  attended  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  but  the  preceding  evening  that 
lie  bad  heard  that  commission  very  highly  eulo- 
gized in  that  house,  and  yet  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  lawyers — the  very  men'  whom  the 
learned  rent,  thought  to  be  the  most  unfit  to  be 
admitted  upon  committees  of  that  kind,  but  who 
were  In  such  commission  associated  with  judges, 
as  ilie  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  tfieir  own  judicature.  He  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  the  conscientionsoen  and  integrity 
of  lasers  than  the  leanied  gent,  opposite,  who 
ought  to  know  them  so  much  better,  seemed  to 
giTO  diem  credit  for  (a  laugh).  An  hon.  gent 
had  argued  that  a  Mastery  in  Chancery  was 
disabled  from  conducting  any  inquiry  into  mat- 
ters of  accounts  because  he  was  not  an  ac- 
countant. It  was  very  odd,  on  the  same  CTon- 
iag,  to  hear  it  contended  by  the  learned  mem- 
lier  that  a  man  was  disabled  from  inquiring  into 
ifuestiuns  of  legal  .proceedings  because  he  was 
a  lawyer  (hear,  bear).  Vinkt  possible  object 
could  be  (Mr.  P.)  be  supposed  to  have,  if  note 
full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject  ? 
He  owned  that  be  had  hoped  ere  this,  HuX  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  would  ha?e  been 
made  (bear).  He  thought,  too,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  dwy  determined  to  report 
in  the  first  place  on  some  specific  branch  of 
their  inquiries,  instead  of  waiting  to  prepare 
tfeir  general  report  upon  the  whole  of  the 
topics  embraced  by  the  commissioners,  be- 
cause it  was  evident  that  any  such  gene- 
ral report  on  the  Court  of  Cbancery,  muit 
of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time.  When  he  considered  that  these  com- 
missioners had  already  sat  70  days  (bear)  |  had 
ejramined  45  witnesses ;  and  had  rejected  no 
witness  who  came  forward  yolnntarily  to  ten- 
der his  evidence  or  to  furnish  information  i 
wlien  be  reflected  that  they  bad  their  own  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  tbem,  and  not  merely  their 
general  report  upon  it ;  what  object  could  he 
bave  in  view  bnt  a  ftill  and  perfect  eiamlna- 
tion  }  But  what  were  the  names  which  be 
feund  in  this  commission  ?  There  was  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  at  the  bead  of  bis  Majesty's 
law  oflcers :  could  any  thing  like  a  toleration 
of  unfidmess  or  disingennousness  be  dreaded 
from  him  ?  If  the  guarantee  of  hi*  noble 
ftfend's  integrity  ami  character  were  insufi* 
dent  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this 
commis^on,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  even  by 
tbe  names  of  others  who  were  his  colleagues  ? 
Was  there  not  the  learned  member  for  Ilches- 
ter  fDr.  Lusbingtoo),  whose  speech  of  that 
evemng  had  so  well  attested  the  manly  inde- 
pendence of  k  mind  that  would  not  waWtr  any 
thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in  any 
sack  inquiry  as  tint  which  was  the  object  of 
the  commission  (hear).  The  terms  of  the  refie- 
rcBce  had  been  complained  of  as  too  nncb  li- 
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miting  the  powers  of  the  commission^  But  they 
were  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  learned 
gent,  '*  Inquire  into  tbe  delays  and  expenses 
of  the  Court  of  Cbancery,  and  the  causes  there- 
of." Tho  object  of  tbe  commission  of  last  ses- 
sion was  thus  stated,  '*  Inquiry  into  the  forsBS 
and  process  of  •  suit,  firom  Its  first  institution 
to  its  close."  These  terms  surely  opened 
every  detail  connected  with  the  system  of  Chan- 
cery proceedinpandtbe  Cbancery  Court  (hear). 
The  reference  then  proceeded — **  and  whether 
any  part  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
can  be  removed^'  (hear).  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  state 
of  tbe  law  as  to  tbe  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perty, had  he  (Mr.  P.)  referred  any  such  ex- 
tensive subject  to  that  commission  to  report 
on,  besides  its  more  immediate  inquiries,  would 
he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  and  diverting  tbe  commission's  at- 
tention from  the  great  objects  of  its  labours  I 
If,  indeed,  that  law  could  be  altered,  let  it  be 
altered  ;  for  it  was  due  to  the  increasfaig  wealth, 
and  to  the  commerce,  and  to  the  property  of 
tbe  country,  that  a  law  regulating  tiie  transfer 
of  real  property  should  be  left  in  no  state  of 
uncertainty  or  oefectiveness.  So  much  in  an- 
swer to  the  objections  touching  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commission.  But  when  the 
learned  gent,  quoted  ffMH^rat,  to  show  that 
150  years  ago  the  same  delays  were  charged 
against  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  as  now,  it  should 
appear  that  19  months  was  no  unreasonable 
period  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the 
nature  and  eifect  of  those  delays. 

Mr.  Hum9  referred  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Mil* 
ler's  book  on  the  abuses  of  Cbancery.  That 
author  stated  that  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
reform  or  improvement  in  the  system,  so  long 
as  the  power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  number 
of  offices,  such  as  the  six  clerks,  master,  cur- 
sitors,  he,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  thus  disposed  of  numerous 
posts,  some  of  them  mere  sinecures,  the  united 
salaries  of  which  amounted  io  not  less  than  be- 
tween «00,000l.  and  900,0001.  a-year  (hear). 
Tbe  learned  lord  had  appointed  a  near  relation 
of  his  own  to  no  less  than  six  situations; 

Mr.  Broughmm  did  not  expect  any  satislbctioiiy 
from  the  partial  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  chancery 
practice,  of  which  report  the  learned  gentie- 
man  (the  Solicitor-General)  had,  he  believed, 
given  the  exact  description  it  would  deserve, 
when  be  said  he  expected  that  itwonld  be  very 
uttsatislkctory  to  aU  parties  (hear).  The  pow- 
ers of  countenance  possessed  by  the  learned 
gentleman  were  very  great,  as  were  those  of 
every  gentleman  who  practised  In  Chancery  i 
but  be  was  quite  convinced  that  the  learned 
gentleman  would  find  it  impossible  to  retain  the 
gravity  of  his  features,  if  he  declared  that  he 
expected  the  Chancery  Commissioa  to  eflbct 
much  benefit  (hear).  It  was  wrested  from  go- 
vernment by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
by  tbe  expression  of  it  which  had  been  heard 
within  tbose  walls  i  hut  the  objects  which  thoso 
who  called  fev  it  had  in  view  were  entirely  frns* 
trated.  The  learned  gentleman,  in  speaking  of 
die  Cadiolic  relief  bUl,  had  said  widi  re|^ 
to  one  of  its  provialoiis— that  which  was  in* 
tended  io  control  the  correspondence  of  tha 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  see  of  Romoi— 
^  Was  ever  any  thing  to  abiordl  a  p«piA 
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TUi  li  Jnit  w  ibwrd,  m  if  ■-  cbux«  ki 
beea  advaieed  agftlatl  flw  CtaBC*ll«r  o 
Bicbcqtier,"— bj  Uw  vaj.  II  ii  >tmi|v  tfcu 
tks  learned  sruUemu  nltoald  tut*e  ilaaabM 
00  f  Chancellor  [a  tai^h), 


roMrly,  to  look  into  bia  pro- 

. ._.__. . .  uniMioB  to  coDiiil  of  the  u- 

ralary  for  Ibe  Hobo  DepartoMBl,  Ibe  acuvlarj 
(tor  the  Foreipi  DepartBcat,  and  w  farib,  tbou 
iodiTidBalibelnKhUealU>c«MlB  ofice.  Wbat 
would  be  (houtht  of  tbe  ChancrDor  of  ibe  Bx- 
cbequerifhCBCledlhnt?"  Undoab(cdlj,Mch 
a  proceedb{  ooald  b«  jmj  abaord,  aad  7017 

moMriifkcloqi  (  M  Boold  b*  a  oraoMrooi  | 

tj.    Bnl  certalolT 


etl7  of  (bat  lott  Cktn). 
■ppolilcd  to  tof  nbe  iMo 
urt  of  ChaocMj.  and  Iba 

better  thoec  aboari 

iOelf  oiUtbocaodL_.  . 
1  iodiTUoalat  tbe  bead  of 
nttodocklat     Wbowaa 

_MMa  abom,  and  to  cany 

tatoeSicllbewiabeaaf  Um  Icriilalon?  Whj, 
John,  Lord  Eldoo.  MoM  tniTj,  oo  auui  knew 
belter  than  he  wbera  Uw  (anil  Ua,  K  be  wtahed 
la  ipeall  t  bnl  ihni  be  and  lb*  comaaSmiaa, 
(ifnhkb  be  wai  Ihc  head,  remlDcd  aHeotan  en- 
lire  ^aar.  In  lay  Ifaal  be  roMrtainad  anj  bapei 
fnuB  tticir  ■cocredlDgi,  wnnld  ba  to  troal  ibt 
Kouaa  nf  ComiaatM  ullb  a  degree  of  letllf  at 
rariancf  witb  Ibe  crat  II;  Ibey  deter  ted  (cbeen). 
lie  (Mr,  B.)  eiyeclad  notbinf— abadulelT  oo- 
lUog — lie  bad  go*  all  be  eipected  i  be  coald  not 
have  rot  lea*  (a  Uub).  Soswlbiag  baa  boos 
Mid  of  tbo  Scalcb  ComniMioD)  bnl  that  WM 
widely  diferenl  from  tU«  1  Ibr  Ibere  were  bob 
cobIoi  frOB  anolbar  coanlrj,  fr««  fron  local 
pr^ndicci— Ban,  loo,  ander  tbe  control  ol  a 
mast  (operior  man  i  abore  all,  a  nan  like  I«rd 
EMoo  (lN>aT>i  for  allboa(b  be  (Hi^  B.)  coi 
calved  bin  to  ba  a  1*17  bad  ama  to  comet  U 
«  la  bia  own  coart,  yal,  IT  be  wanted 


— •.licid  loquWlwX'o*^  cbaen) — be  woold  do 
Iba  uHaaiadlbclearaadlord  (bejailketa 
Uatbc  did  not  know  a  pemn  nora  aaiini 
qnalUadfliir  Ibe  oSce  b«lh  ai  a  inbUe  lawjar 
mill  an  niiiMa  man  Qond  cbean).  If  be  ware  a 
jodn  iaanvMbar  court  but  Ui  own  {data  be 
^(U  ^Uv  him  (Mr.  B.)  wllh  Ui  pntocUaD,) 
b«lw«Mbaa  judxainany  olber  court  In  Sap. 
landttretai^iar  ftcoUaad,  keconUn'tnaBB  iGa 
nMH  by  wbsB  hcabMOdlcMliketobe  aauOBiaed 
( bM,  bani).  Ha  maa  Urine  would  bo  iaaa 
dbpoiod  la  laare  At  &ulU  of  oAeia,  or 
■BM  firmly  dalrmlaad  to  deal  not  enn. 
bailed  jnMca  toxaida  tbe.  lapaa*  of  other 
WhnliOMi  botba  waa  nat  Ike  nun  In  rafoia 
lb*  abnaaa  of  bii  own  conlt  (cheon).  U 
tbo  oldoB  lioor  there  waa  a.  certain  Pope 
at  Sob*,  kJhI'  re^aaatod  tha  cardinala  to 
Jadfe  biuL  EoE  cwtaio  oS'encea,.wliii^he  coo- 
i^ei  be  had  aumillrd:!.  diila][i  of  joallu 
(ft  lMI(h)  TbK  r^ptln.Jj  esclaimcd  tbry 
coald  Bol.  jnd^  blmr  becaaae'bewai  the  head 
oC  tb«  ghwrdk,  bill  added,  Juiica- Itipnim  :  ia 
Ihs-  MffiWl  <d  Ua  Blod^  hai  culaiacd.  "  Jm- 


leb  doabUd,  wbetbordM 


MfUjUl,    If 

Now,  be,  (Hr.  &)  maei 
loanied  lord  woald  oat 
tioni  ■crnplei  aaatnil  faUowIni  Ae  cjnBala  ol 
PepaafRome(alaa>bV  N<>thtnsballbho|»o 
ofa  labaeqoenlaancllfcation,  coald  prcrall  npa» 
him  la  adopt  tha  pncadeati  and  eirra  with  tWa 
Satlerlnf  project  baAire  U*  eyaa,  bia  inlamat 
In  the  etUle  iiir  tifc  beias  toperior  la  hk  !•*• 
of  coantry,  and  Iba  poriftealioD  of  hta  own 
ioal,  mlfhl  not  induce  film  to  mcrificc  Ibe  poa- 
laidao  (mock  eberrios  and  lag|liler). 

Mr.  J.  miHamt  in  reply  rehrr*^  to  Bluk- 
■laae.  to  prote  tbat  tbe  aoclnl  law-wrlten  Hi 
Dot  allow  Ihat  eito«l  to  tbe  Coort  of  Cbaacery 
which  wai  aow  conlcodrd  tbr.  Be  al|jecud 
■tronriy  to  tbe  two  juriadlcllnni  poae«ed  hj 
tbe  CoDTl  of  Chnncen  I  and  coaclodad  by  oh- 
aervlnc,  Oat  if  ba  badlhoashl  proper.ba  caaM 
haa«  broa^l  forward  mnch  etnncer  oaara  than 
erea  IboM  which  ho  bad  laid  befcn  Iha  boaM 
that  eTCBlni, 

Tbe  petldoai  ware  Ihaa  laid  oa  the  laUa,  aad 
ocdand  to  ba  printed; 

TnnMT,JDBaT.— 8irJ'VnebAwd<«Be««4 
"  That  an  hnnble  addreB  b«  praaenled  to  bia 
Hi^ealy,  fnjiog  Oat  Ut  M^ly  woald  hr 
cracloaoly  pleaied  to  canae  tbe  eiidaiKO  lafcn 
before  tbe  coBBlBlooera  appointed  to  iaqoW 
into  Ibe  Conn  of  Cbencery  u  bo  Jald  beCco 
■he  booie." 
Hr.  fufbelieredn  w 


report  Ibe  evidence  taken  betbre  It,  wftboat 
tbe  opinion  or  determinalinn  al  which  It  had 
airlredati  thai  leilimOBj.  nnleia  the  baa.  bart. 
conid  lay  aome  much  ttrsncrr  sronnd  (or 
bli  BwUoB  Ihaa  be(Hr.PJwa»  yet  aware  oi^, 
he  coald  not  accede.  11  looBed  t*  bisa 
BorooTar,  that  Do  kind  of  pnbllc  good  CMid  lo 
darired/nnder  Moteat  circnBalaacei,  EroB  tha 
prodBc(ioBoftlUBe*ideacot  Bodbe  ttiMildOTea 
ottiect  to  BBora  nodlOed  propoaMao— ftr  la. 
wanca,  to  the  proda«th>a  oc  any  aeparaie  fat- 
thm  of  the  arMeace  ttal  Bfgbt  \e  aapootri  la 
have  baea  taken  bafbre  Aii  aoB^Uaa.  Sappoa- 
Ing  tbat  thlt  ovideBca  coald  be  Mlated  Is  Iha 
cOBne  of  Iba  prafeal  teidon  of  PaiBBBeat,. 
within  a  (ortnlghl  or  three  woelui  canld  aay 
public  naaiBPe,  even  1b  Ihat  caae,  he  t>Bade4 
Bpanlt(heBr){  Tha  commiBlaa  had  alraadr 
•at  ••Tenly  di^t,  and  bad  eiaBlned  Ct«-«b4- 
forly  wilnawEi  1  aad  It  waa  to  be  praiaBe^l 
tbsy  were  BB  pre  pared  for  tbehon.  harC'aaw 
tloDt  BO  that  a  coartdoraUe  tlBS  naal  aecca- 
nrily  elapae  hefara  A*  whole  of  the  evt. 
denoe  whicb  tboy  bad  taken  ronld  ba  ca 
pled  oat  and  prepared.  Evea  aflar  It  ■haaM'. 
hare  been  prioled.  It  slgM  rradBy  bo  hailed 
thai  nembera  would  reqntre  toaw  liBaptoHt- 
ly  to  discal  and  cooaidBr  U 1  for  wilboatttaar 
bow  cotJd  they  be  prepared  U  fera  an  aplBlaB 
oaaach  IniparlaBt  taailual  Racoaldnot  be^ 
IhioklDi  that  II  would  have  ■  very  prtjadcM 
erect  to  pobltah  tbh  erldnca  wUboat  tha  Mat*- 

■ii|hl  fhel.it  expedient  to  reooauoond  apian  the 
rewlttiflbatrliHreatlptiDnL  Ilecon«idaTodai» 
iaqiilry.a*  aa.  rxIreBoly  TolOable  aad  ta^Br- 
lanlooet.aBd  ha  nticriy  dIaclaiBed  alii  ili^wta^ 
licaarapliaainclb-— '" — '•^-•—  -^ '-t 


HH  Tlpw  to  wwad  Ai  «*UMct  «Uib  n^M 


i^w^-4Jm*  ^Ckimn^ 


oDi  oMutDK,  k  an;  iIhi««,  ta  hifnta  blaa*  to 
u;  kod;  cniMcMd  irlia  thai  cmN.  be  cartaM j 
could  Ml  hear  tbcM  Mrtou*  coMpUnU  af  Iba 


D  bww)!  MiB>,  Ibal  ttraw  drtoji 

facnull;  renedled  uul  pra*iil*d  ■piiatt  io  fc- 
lare  (bear,  bear).  Ue  UioMd  Aat  era  loag 
(ba  bonaa  would  be  ii  powawlon.  WH  onl]'  af  a 
carehl,  bot  af  ■»  ampl*  rapoft  m  lb*  tatneal  i 
aod  rbonfh  ha  rerlaiDl;  cuald  ha*a  wiibqj  that 
tka  connnlHrionani  would  bava  ralhar  reportadi, 
bma  lime  lo  [low,  on  teparata  puiaU  ol  fbair 
Inqnirf,  Ihan  liave  waited  to  pradnoe  m  ■eoanl 
repoTl  u[joo  lb«  eotire  o^acli  of' Ibair  eiiaaiti 
aoB  I  jrl  it  woDld,  In  bk  opbtlaa,  ba  Ufhl; 
unadfbable  now  to  InUnpoaa,  wben  Iba  CMB- 
plsliua  of  Iheir  labonr*  migbl  ba  to  wet 
anUclpaled.  He  bad  ■er*  racaallj  bad  et 
munlcalloD  with  an  btdlTMual  wbe,  aa 


Jr^i 


In  reality,  ■ 

lieTcd,  lell  .._ 

Ibe  Lord  Cbaacellor  (bear)|  and  fl 
that  nuble  lard,  and,  Ir  *  '  "  - 
Ibe  canuninton,  bad  t 
tiuMbI)  bellaia  ibat 
Ibe  avidaaca,  migbt  bs  printed  babn  Ike 
meeting  of  ^arllaaenL  How,  U  Ibe  fact  kiais 
■o,  and  It  tbere  could  b«  no  Ibaa  in  ibb  tatalnn 
lo  allow  af  aa;  meaaare,  faandad  on  tba  ligbt 
bon.  barooet'a  notion  of  (kat  enoing,  to  be 
produced  tolbahoB*a,ba  Iboogblbe  aaU  ba*a 
aatltfled  Ibe  baa.  hart,  hbatalf  iWt  ll  Mmld  aal 
be  proper  (br  Ike  bama  ta  accede  lo  Ibal  ma. 
UoB.  On  dwae  ftouB^  (ba  boaae  wo«l4  par- 
celTO,  Ibat  if  tba  notloa  of  tba  boo.  bait,  wen 
carried,  H  wa«M  amoonl  to  ■  vlnoal  ■ananrd- 
i^  of  the  coBnlttoa.  Ha  (Mr.  Peal)  bad  aa* 
iha  iligfatBH  abJecUoB,  ■•  tba  ■eaattaaa,  lo 
pndnce  tbe  coaadario*  —JarwMcb  dM  «a» 
niaiianen  were  anwlatad  a«d  eapowered  to 
■cl,  in  order  Ibal  ibe  boon  nd|bl  ne  <n*al  were 
tbe  teiiai  of  It,  and  wbo  th^  wen  Ibat  bad 
beoD  Htlected  to  Aacbafga  Itodntla*  (bear),— 
but  be  wai  conpellad  to  imIM  tba  preaalare 
publtcalioo  of  Ibe  evUaace. 

Sir  F.  Bunlta,  iMtwIlbatondhii:  Ae  arfita- 
whlrh  Ibe  rl.  ben.  (eat.  lBdjaBtadraDead,co«Id 
not  help  lUakta^-  dial  lo  laBf  a  Mna  ba*^ 
«lap«ed  ilnce  Ibe  apprfalei  af  iM*  f«— ili 
am,  il  wai  hiatal;  luartant  dM  baoaa  iboald 
bare  before  H.  bnhwltb,  tbe  avidaaca  wUcb 
tba  coauilwiosan  bad  obtained  Aa  to  tba 
covuuiaa  Uaelf,  ba  aaaaol  aal  to  huula  nsy 
blane  to  it  oa  accoant  of  Ibe  dalav  wiicb  bad 
■Iraad;  taliea  place :  bnt  Ibe  IndlHdaala  ca*- 
poalng  It  were  penaw  wbaae  proftwloaal  aad 
olber  aTocBiionieaald  Karoely  bava  lafl  Ikaaa 
BuScleot  tiae  to  parfbrto  Iba  dullea  of  ceaMria. 
aionert  whb  ■aScleal  dlHgaaea,  ear>padblj> 
with  (he  dnilee  tapaned  apatt  (ben  by'  tbefr 
private  paraaUa.  rot  tMa  reaaoa  be  rontpMn- 
ed  of  Ibe  Gomlttalkw  ol  each  a  nii«nlMliin 
<bnr,  bear).  Wben  be  nw  at  tbe  beodof  II 
(be  Lord  ChanteHor  bbaieir,  ba  nwH  ogr  IbM 
■fa»  prine^  wbo  pnddad.  over  dwvarjaya- 


toa*»arwlkblbadalMt«Pant,1M»aat«Z' 
acl^lhe  pan*  wbo  iboBld  bo  placed  aver* 
cammlwlwi  bilatided  to  lanadj  that  wUcb  Aa 
learaed  Inrd  ni|;kt  paibapi  nat  cantMer  an  avH 
(bear).  Bal  *a  pawere  of  Umae  ei«n<>eioner« 
wera  eitreBelTllndled,aDdl>7  aomeam  going 
to  *a  nMi  of  dut  evil.  Thev  w«ai  to  Ibe  bi- 
vaarigartoB  of  Iba  practkev  of  avbordlnate*  In 
tUtcanrti  bat  not  of  tbe  coMtraclfaB  andas. 
tare  af  die  cowl  haelf  (hear).  Ifaw,  ibce  As 
CBiMtllae  had  been  «a  Itng  mplnyed  in  col. 
lectiae  MnrnadoD  " 
ihaaM  be  Made  acq 

Ufa.  The  avHi  to  be  inqnlred  Into  were  wa 
eneMive,  an  Bnlvenal,  that  ihara  wai  hardly  a 
Ihmilj  la  die  kbv''''"  widch  had  nol  been  emj 
baiTMnd  by  tbair  baaefbl  operarioa.  Il  wai 
nM  to  ataautlaiy  neceaary  for  dM  hHaelo  be 
in  panentoa  of  tbe  aplntoit  of  any  ael  of  caoi- 
■nkrianan,  aa  to  hidoiil,  npon  tbe  eildenctr 
oAfod  to  (bail,  aoaw  ipeadj  nllef  fbr  evHa, 
widch  ftotm  Aiy  lo  tay  were  going  oe,  Increaa- 
lof  la  nnnbar  aad  aatonah  and  becon^  morv 
and  nura  oppra«i««  on  (lo  tul^ect  lie  bn- 
■laan  af  the  Caoit  of  Cbaacary  wai  fram  Ay 
to  day  laetaaabit  Bnl  ill  proceediagi  were 
Bol  rifalalad  by  tbscototoaa  law  of  Ibe  hud  i 
tt  wai  allagea«r  a  lort  af  «Mleii.ln  jirlidlc. 
Una,  afbcttng  to  proceed  aa  tbe  prloclplei  of 
tbe  civti  law,  bnl  raall  J  acting  on  a  lyeten  Ibat 
wai  lepignant  Id  dte  prioclplci  of  comman  law, 
and,  be  wight  abnoit  mt,  of  eonnaoo  aenea 
(bear).  It  wai  obfloaa,  tbaLone  great  reaedy 
wUcb  aOgfat  be  applied  to  Ae  e*lli  oceailoned 
by  Iba  proMDt  oeaalitutlan  of  (bti  mart,  woold 
ba  topravidaf<M-{lapi>»CaediBgBpaaprbiciplei 
of  tbe  coiMMa  law  (bear).  If,  laitend  of  all 
that  bnawaia  toaii  of  afldavlt  evidence — If, 
iaitoad  of  tba  Lord  Cbancelhtr'i  direclini;  vd- 
laailnoBo  wiiWua  itateaientt  to  be  prepared, 
aad  dreiritoaa  praeeedingi  by  intamifaloriii, 
■bia,  periaipa,  *b  man  ml^  lie  dtling  andar ' 
Oe  vary  neae  af  bh  lordiMp  wbo  conld  aipbla 
the  iranaaclioae  ia  qneattoa  befnra  hba— tf  lbi« 
practice  ware  done  away,  aad  tba  nila  of  (be 

ianad  to,  af  Uhbig  tba  ba«t,  aod  not  Aaworrt, 
lenUtoanv  Ibal  coaM  be  ablabied— of  prafMTb4( 
aiti  leitltoaaywhara-llcorid  begotten,  to  art. 
firil;    Mefcatad   depadltom  — (ban,    ladeed, 
■laapittdar  Mte  peramneni  good  woold  be  of. 
fe««ad    (bear,    bean-).    Tbe   Lord  Cbaaoellnr. 
boeniaa  todoMriooi  bo  migbl  be,  bawcver  de- 
timn  to  ehtilo  Infiiiaiatliin.hnwritu  f  iinif  Ina  ' 
tlaaa,waa  baaad  toobierve  tbe propernaaaa 
tiwMablhigbba  to  tern  correct  mdaccniate 
jadBtoiau.  (beai>    By  tta  eaWtag  nadet  af 
diMoi;  pneeedfaK,  nader  which  a  panoa  waa 
not  conddered  boond  to  attend  nntll  be  had 
baen  aamaoned  Area  limaa,  aad  by  alt  tboaa 
mtaai  iiMit  emblcd  ■  party,  on  paying  n  Ma 
foca  paaetaaMy,  to  go  aver  ea  aiany  wala^-a 
dhbaunt  Man,  wbo  caald  aflbrd  Hch  meaaorei^- 
bad  h  bi  Ua  poarar  to  hapoaa  npon  otften  tbe 
■ecanltv  of  Ibllowing  biin  tl         ' 
.breaktaw  Ittkn 
'yedtnc 
ftaiof 
bad  beta  daae  Id  enaBh  parii 
an  tba  eaidauta  token  bcltan 

irdi 


isAm^r-^Jimrt.  ifCkandenfs 


Wider  fte  ntccmHy  of  p«n«lii|f  J«iU<^  bj  nach 
dilatory  and  expeniive  melhods  (bear,  bear). 
Witb  respect  to  banlu-optcy  caies ,  Bome  new 
pro? bioB  oaght  to  be  adopted.  There  vras  aot 
a  more  lertilo  soarce  of  aboie  than  tbe  manner 
in  which  comolaaiona  of  bankruptcy  were  sued 
out  and  proiecated.  In  this  department,  there 
were  no  leu  than  seventy  judges*  who  might 
or  might  not  attend  at  their  pleasure,  and  hence 
a  most  ruinous  delay  was  mooently  produced. 
Those  seventy  places  were  In  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  they  were  generally  be- 
stowed upon  young  banisters  to  begin  with ; 
for  no  one  woqld  say  that  those  who  filled  them 
were  selected  on  accent  of  their  abilities,  or 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  situation  (bear)*  If 
there  were  only  seven,  or  only  two  courts,  at- 
tended by  persons  who  would  give  themselves 
«p  wholly  to  the  business,  that  business  would 
be  bettor  done,  and  justice  would  be  more 
•poedily  administered,  than  it  was  at  present  by 
this  multitude  of  assistants.  Twelve  months 
mgo  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
.^ttire  into  and  to  report  on  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancery.  No  report  had  yet  been 
made,  and  the  rt.  bon.  gent,  now  declared  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  to  pro- 
.duce  the  evidence  taken  before  that  commis- 
sion. He  could  not,  however,  perceive  that 
any  mischief  was  likely  to  be  produced  by 
placing  that  evidence  before  the  public.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  courts  of  Equity,  the  ex- 
liense  of  procuring  justice  was  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  quarter,  and  It  certainly  was 
proper  that  the  bouse  and  the  public  should  get 
|M>Me8sion  of  eyery  circumstance  which  could 
by  possibility  guide  them  to  a  remedy  for  so 
serious  an  evil  (bear,  hear).  The  first  thing 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  was 
not  the  report  of  tne  commission,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  no  importance,  but  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners.  That 
evidence  ought  to  be  produced  immediately.  So 
far  from  delay  being  advisable,  be  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  much  mischief 
would  be  occasioned  by  withholding  the  infor- 
mation which  he  now  moved  for.  He  relied 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  house  for  supporting 
this  motion  to  make  the  evidence  public.  The 
niiods  of  men,  generally,  and  more  especially 
the  minds  of  members  of  parliament,  would  be 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  those  reme- 
dies which  the  nature  of  the  case  called  for 
(hear,  hear). 

.  Mr.  Hurat  expressed  himself  in  fiiyonr  of  tbe 
motion.^  In  a  suit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  81.  17s.  Od.  for  every  101. 
be  recovered  (hear). 

Mr.  JPeef  said,  if  the  bon.  bart  renewed  his 
motion  very  early  in  the  n^xt  session,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  oppose  it  He  had  no  desire 
to  perpetuate  abuses  of  any  kind.  This  he  bad 
shewn  by  his  bill  to  repress  frivolous  writs  of 
enor. 

Mr.  Dennum  obserired,  that  the  bfll  fair  re- 
prening  frivolous  writs  of  error  was  brought  in 
on  account  of  the  notoriousness  of  the  evil 
which  it  was  meant  to  correct ;  and  this  was  a 
■nfliclent  reason  for  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence now  required.  It  might  be  true,  that  no 
such  proceeding  as  that  now  adopted  by  hl« 
bon.  friend  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  ever  before 
boon  resorted  to  in  that  house  t  but  the  qnes- 
HoD  waty  whether  the  circnmstancesof  tbe  pre- 


sent csae  did  not  fally  JtnUy  ill    Aa  bos* 
member  who  bad  recently  spoken,  stated;  thiaC 
he  had  been  charged  nearly  91.  for  the  recorerj 
of  101. }  and  on  the  last  night  when  this  sol^ 
ject  vras  before  the  house,  two  or  three  gentle- 
men had  related  to  him  cases  of  annuitants  an 
to  whose  right  to  recover  certain  sums  of  money 
no  doubt  existed,  but  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure that  to  which  they  were  entitled^  until 
seyeral  of  them  joined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  amicable  suit    Many  of  those  persons 
might  die  before  a  decree  could  be  obtained  $ 
but,  at  all  OTonts,  such  delay  mast  be  a  dis- 
grace U>  this  enlightened  country.    In  the  city  , 
if  an  individual  had  a  claim  upon  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  stock,  placed  in  the  name  of  executors, 
although  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right,  stUl  the  answer  was,  '*  We  cannot  pay 
it,  until  you  have  Instituted  a  suit  in  equity^* 
(bear,  hear).    In  many  of  these  cases  the  at- 
torneys said,  **  Don't  move  in  such  a  suit,  for 
the  costs  will  carry  away  all  the  money"  (bear, 
hear).    These  were  matters  of  notoriety— mat- 
ters long  before  the  public,  and  they  called 
loudly  for  legislative  interference  (hear,  hear). 
Certain  he  was  that  4hese  evils,  tremendous  as 
they  were,  would  never  be  rectified,  unless  tlic 
members  9i  the  House  of  Commons  applied 
their  minds  to  the  subject— unless  they  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hyids  (hear).    In  the 
year  182S,  the  bon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr- 
J.  Williams)  turned  his  attentiou  to  this  sub- 
ject   The  friends  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  op- 
posed, and  the  motion  was  lost    In  die  follow- 
ing year.  It  was  defeated  by  the  rt.  bon.  Secre- 
tary of  Stote,  who  proposed  that  a  commisskw 
should  be  appoblted  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
ject  which  hU  learned  friend  (Mr.  J.Williams) 
had  in  view.    Commissioners  were  appointed  ( 
but  up  to  this  period  they  had  made  no  report « 
and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  likely  to 
make  one  for  some  time.    It  appeared   that 
they  had  sat  for  seTonty  days,  and.  had  ex- 
amined forty-fiTO  persons.    They  must,  in  sncb 
a  period,  and  from  so  great  a  number  of  per- 
sons, haye  elicited  much  information  which  it 
was  desirable  the  house  should  be  possessed  of. 
But  diey  were  told  that  some  dUBculty  exUted 
with  respect  to  getting  it  through  the  press  in 
time.    He,  however,  believed  that  the  evidence 
might  be  printed  in  three  or  four  days.     It  bad 
already   been    lithographed,  and  any   person 
might  have  it    In  fact,  it  was  puhlic,  and  be 
should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise.  But 
this  sort  of  publicity  was  not  like  plachig  tt 
formally  befol^  tbnt  house  (bear).    He  would 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  evidence  g*^^ 
before  that  commission,  by  a  barrister,  which 
would  show  of  what  importance  «•»*  •▼M«»J» 
was.    The  barrister  was  asked,  "  Whctber  bo 
had  ever  seen  tbe  mlseryof  those  who  had  been 
obliged  to  embark  in  Choncery  suits,  and  wbose 
hopes  had  been  delayed  and  disappointed^ 
He  answered  '•  No ;  I  see  no  such  thmgs.  The 
solicitor  passes  between  me  and  the  client.     I 
can  only  speak  of  the  probability  of  n^ery 
being  created  by  those  delays.    But  this    1 
know,  that  after  long  litigation,  the  order  oC 
the  court  has  been  often  drawn  up  to  divMe 
the  remnant  of  the  property,  not  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  tbe  litigating  parties,  but  in  part  paymmt 
of  the  solicitor's  bill"  (bear,  bear).    Surety  tha 
house  could  not  be  aware  of  such  monstriMw 
cases,  without  feeling  the  oecessl^  of  applyiiy, 
and  speedily  tpplytnfit  «»•  ewctnw  Jremedy. 
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(hetr).  A  ArttAction  wat  attempled  to  be 
dmwa  on  tbii  oecaaion,  foanded  od  the  circum- 
Maoce  of  this  iaqoiry  behif  conducted  by  conw 
mlarioDen.  Now,  he  could  not  see  what  dis- 
tiBCiion  could  fairly  be  drawn  between  com- 
muBtonen  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  com- 
mittee nominated  by  that  house.  Yet,  in  the 
latter  instance^  the  evidence  given  had  been 
considered  a  fit  subject  for  legUlationi  without 
waitini^  for  any  report.  Thus  it  was  with  re- 
spect  to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Sock,  be  believed,  was  also  the  ease  with  re- 
ference to  the  committee  oo  the  combination 
Uwn^  A  great  ileal  of  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore ihem  ronsisted  of  complaints  made  by  the 
masters  against  4he  journeymen,  and  the  com- 
mittee, he  understood,  were  uowilliog  to  hear 
any  evidence  oa  behalf  of  tbe  journeymen  (no, 
no).  He  nnderstood  the  committee  were  ready 
to  propose  a  severe  law,  before  they  heard  what 
the  men  could  advance  in  support  of  their  con- 
duct (no,  noV  Such,  certainly,  was  tlie  report. 
If  evidence  had  been  given  before  the  commis* 
sioo,  with  respect,  to  subpcenas»  or  any  other 
prucc jS  of  the  coiirt  of  Chancery,  he  thought  it 
u«<i  ^uiio  competent  for  the  house  to  legislate 
on  that  brauclLof  the  subject,  without  waiting 
fiir  any' report.  When4he  report  came,  it  would 
of  canrso  be.  subject  to  the  revbion  of  that 
iiouee,  audio  the  scrntiny  of  public  opinion; 
but^in  ifae  meantime,  the  best  way  to  become 
conversant  by  decrees  with  the  great  and  diver- 
sified subject  beftune  them,  was  by  the  publicar 
tion  of  tbe  evidence <  now  called  for.  There 
woii,  ha  knew,  a  great  degree  of  tenderness 
manifested  tQwards  the  individual  who  presided 
in  tbe  court  of  Chancery  (hear,  and  laughter). 
Tin*  proved  milhing  more  than  the  extent  of 
his  influence  (hear).  No  man  wished  less  than 
he  «t id  to  give  (hat  learned  lord  oCence  i-  but 
he  CO  old  not  help  alluding  to  him  when  he  heard 
^  j^nilemen  argue  this  question  on  tbe  ground 
that  oo  personal  •  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
individual  who  was  at  tbe  bead  of  the  court  of 
Chancery.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  (hat  (here 
sras  any  personal  fault:  but  there  might  be 
personal  fault;  and  (luU  was  a  matter  which  her 
thought  ought  to-be  well  cansidere*^.  One  fact 
alone  would  show  the  manner  in  which  the  bu- 
siness of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  conducted. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  Michaelmas  Term,  45 
causes  were  set  down  in  the  paper  to  he  heard 
is  tbe  term,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
they  ttili  remained  on  the  paper  (hear).  Not 
oM-of  those  causes  was  touched;  and  he  beg- 
ged tlte  house  to  recollect  that  every  one  of  the 
parties  connected  with  each  rause  had  to  pay 
11.  Ibr  setting  It  down>  exclusive  of  inddentai 
capeMes.  If  (hero  were  ten  parties  plaintiffs, 
and  twenty  psrties4lefendants,  each  of  them  had 
io  pay  9Qs.  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  heard. 
A  great  deal  of  praise  had  been  bestowed  on 
^  Lord  Chancellor  because  be  disposed  of 
■Mich  basiness  by  way  of  motion.  -  But  great 
fntesesAB  oogbt  not  to  'be  so  disposed  of.  If 
the  caA^  cadie  afterwards  to  be  formally  adju- 
dicated, the  lic^rin^  of  it  by  mot  inn  (ended  only 
tO'iastil  prejudices  in  the  mind  of  the  judge; 
and  if  it  were  disposed  of  at  onre,  it  passed  by 
wilbost  that  solemn  consideration  which  all 
CMOS  of  mf>ment  ooght  to  receive.  He  wished 
ttt'Sbow'that  the  system  was  not  altogether  to 
lilsme,  and  if  so,  the  person  at  the  bead  of  the 
eontt  oaghl<aoft  to  escape  all  censure.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had  been  for  twenty-five  years 
a  conitant  witnesf  of  all  tbe  evils  arising  from 
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the  system,  and  it  was  a  IlHIe  surprising  that  he 
had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  remedy  those 
defects  of  which  the  public  complained.  On 
the  contrary,  he  opposed  with  all  his  pov^or 
every  effort  which  bad  been  made  in  the  Com- 
mons House  -of  Parliament  to  remove  those 
evils.  As  to  the  other  house,  no  attempt  hu 
been  made  there  to  lessen  them  in  any  degree 
(bear).  The  rt.  hon.  gent  said,  that  if  the  pro- 
position were  made  next  session,  he  would  givo 
it  his  sanction ;  but  a  motion  of  this  kind,  made 
next  year,  would  be  just  as  unprecedented  as 
at  present  l¥hy,  then,  should  he  refuse  his 
sanction  now  ?  A  great  degree  of  distrust  had 
been  created  througliout  the  country^  in  consft. 
quence  of  the  way  in  which  the  commission 
had  been  formed ;  and  he  feared  that  the  ri, 
hon.  gent's  interview  that  day  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  the  eOect  of  rendering 
that  distrust  still  greater. 

Mr.  W.  Courttnaff  said,  the  commissioners  had 
io  enter  into  a  more  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
than  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
seemed  to  imagine.     When  this  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  bouse,  he  resisted  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delays 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  were  so  much  complained  of,  because  he 
thought  such  a  committee  would  be  incompetent 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  those  abuses.    He  there- 
fore approved  of  tbe  commission.    Prior  to  this 
year,  specific  charges  were  brought  against  the 
administration  of  j  ustice  In  the  Court  of  Cbance- 
ry.    Certain  abuses  were  pointed  out,  which  it 
was  said,  rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  justice 
In  that  court    But  now  a  diflTerent  course  wat 
pursued,  and  the  whole  system  of  tbe  court  was 
arraigned.      The  authority  of  the  commission 
extended  over  an  immense  range  of  inqjiiry  'i 
it  was  appointed  to  consider  **  whether  buy, 
and  what  alterations  could  safely  be  made  In 
the  practice  established  In  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, or  in  the  ofiices  connected  with  that  Courts 
or  in  the  practices  established  in  those  offices, 
whether  in   respect  to   law  or  equity."      It 
also  extended  its  inquiry  into  general  matters 
of  equity — into  bankrupt  cases — into  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  proceediof^  in  all  matters  fVolii 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  suit — into  the 
mode  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes,  together 
with  the  expeude  attending  thie  various  proceed- 
ings, and  the  time  which  they  occupied.    Now, 
be  was  not  aware  of  any  set  of  words  in  the 
English  language;  that  could  give  to  a  set  of 
commissioners  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
a  most  extensive  view  of  (bis  subject,  through 
all  its  ramifications-  (hear).    But  the  commis- 
sion did  not  stop  here.    It  went  on  to  Aieet  a 
point,  which  bad  been  suggested  frequently  in 
that  house,  relative  to  the  variety  or  business 
transacted  in  the  Coiirt  of  Chancery ;  and  tbe 
commissioners  were  called  on  to  inquire  **  whe- 
ther any  and  what  part  of  the  business  can  be 
usefully  withdrawn  from  tbe  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  transferred  to  some  other  court"    Words 
more  comprehensive  than  those  could  not,  he 
thought,   have    been   selected.    Whether    (he 
bankruptcy  cases  could  with  propriety  be  with- 
drawn— a  point  long  contended  for— was  thus 
made  a  part  of  the  subject  io  be  investigated 
by  the  committee.    There  was  oo  part  of  this 
inquiry «  extensive  as  it  might  be,  that  would 
not  be  fully,  fisurl^,  and  substantially  met.    If 
the  present  commission  were  not  entitled  io  the 
confidence  of  the  house  and  country,  to  whom 
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would  Idi  leiuned  friend  commit  this  inqairy  ? 
When  ke  called  for  the  evidence,  were  lie  and 
hi«  friends  rea<W  to  examine  into  minute  tech- 
nical points,  ana  to  decide  whether  certain  rnlet 
(^  the  court  should  be  altered  ?  The  learned 
rentleman  then  quoted  two  e streets  from  Mr. 
MilJer's  work,  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of 
tiie  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man stated  that  the  forms  of  the  Court  being 
of  comparatively  modem  date,  were  orii^ioally 
more  intelligible  than  those  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  i  that  they  at  length  became 
vitiated  by  the  course  of  practice,  but  that 
the  general  principles  on  which  that  court 
was  conducted,  were  still  entitled  to  commen- 
dation (hear)«  He  next  read  an  extract  from 
the  work  of  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rum- 
bold,  in  which  that  gentleman  greatly  praised 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Code  Napoleon  had  been  pointed  out  to  them 
as  a  standard  which  all  nations  ought  to  follow ; 
but  Mr.  Rumbold,  in  his  work  on  ^'  the  office 
and  duties  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,^*  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Americans,  the  rivals 
of  this  country  in  arms  and  commerce,  could 
■ot  do  better  in  the  formation  of  their  system  of 

I'urisprudence,  than  to  follow  the  system  which 
ad  for  so  many  ages  prevailed  in  England. — 
lie  could  not*  understand  upon  what  ground 
objections  had  been  taken  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor being  placed  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
mission, because  he  thought  it  must  be  obvlotts 
that  Ihe  experience  and  knowledge  which  that 
illustrious  person  must  possess  on  this  subject 
would  make  his  anistance  worth  more  than  any 
other  which  could  be  obteined.  Personally  be 
had  no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence i  but  he  thought,  for  the  reasons  ht*  had 
stated,  that  it  was  not  expedient  now  lo  publish 

i^ 

Dr.  LuihiHgtom  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
!the  universal  principle  that  publication  was  in 
all  cases  likely  to  elicit  the  truth  (bear). — 
He  wished  that  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
committee  should  be  published,  in  order  that  it 
mifht  undergo  a  fall  discussion  in  every  possi- 
ble shape,  by  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  other- 
wise ;  berause  this  discussion  would,  among  its 
other  good  effects,  afford  assistance  to  the  com- 
missioners themselves,  and  the  more  the  subject 
was  examined,  the  more  likely  was  it  that 
the  great  object  of  the  inquiry  would  be  attain- 
ed. He  wss  anxious  also,  that  it  should  be 
produced,  thnt  it  might  prove  the  commission 
had  been  mini<f  j1  of  th-ir  duty,  and  that  they 
bed  discharged  it  with  faithfulness  and  impar- 
tiality. A  very  short  epace  of  ilme  would 
suffice  for  its  production ;  and  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done  would  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  production  of  that  which  had  gone 
before,  because  he  verily  believed  no  fur- 
ther evidence  remained  to  be  taken,  ex- 
cepting for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  such 
parts  as  exhibited  a  discrepancy  of  opini<m 
among  the  persons  examined.  In  order  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  three  things  were 
necessary — first,  that  the  system  dmnld  be  a 
good  one  i  secondly,  that  the  practice  should  he 
judicious!  and  thirdly,  tliat  tlie  judge  sH&uld 
(its<h.irxe  his  duty  vrith  ability*  integrity,  and 
dispatch.  If  any  one  of  these  items  were  want- 
ing, it  was  Impossible  that  j  ^stice  could  be  duly 
4'iininistered.  The  first  point  was  not  within 
the  province  of  the  commisnon  to  inquire  into. 
The  second  was  conveyed  in  the  instrsctions  to 


this  comiftlssion  In  so  comprehensive '« 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extend  them,  Whntber 
the  Chancellor  had  been  a  good  judge  or  not,  tlie 
commission  was  not  directed  in  precise  terms  to 
inquire;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  tm 
give  their  opinion  whether  any  part  of  the  ju* 
risdictiou  of  the  Chancellor  ougbt  to  be  trans-' 
ferred,  unless  they  first  came  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Chancellor,  tbe 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice-ChanceUor^ 
had  discharged  their  high  duties  |  because, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  what  means  the  ar- 
rear  had  been  occasioned,  the  delay  complained 
of  could  not  be  attributed  'to  the  proper  quar- 
ter. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  ob- 
ject, if  it  became  incidentelly  a  part  of  his  duty* 
to  speak  plainly  his  opinion  as  to  where  the 
blame  ought  to  rest ;  and  in  justice  to  his  bro- 
ther  commissioners,  he  must  say  that  he  had  seen 
in  none  of  them  the  slightest  disposition  to  shrin  1l 
from  that  duty  (hear).  ■  He  felt  it  alsb  necessa* 
ry  to  assure  the  house,  that  no  opposition  had 
been  ofibred  to  impede  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
in  which  they  were  engaced.  The  conduct  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  &at  Inquiry  had  beeo 
perfectly  consistent  and  honourable.  He  would 
not  attend  any  of  the  exarainatioos  of  witoesses, 
but  when  they  should  have  been  gone  through, 
and  the  commissioners  came  to  the  discussioo 
of  that  evidence,  he  oWend  any  explanatioo 
which  might  be  in  his  power.  The  illness  of 
the  Vice-Chsncellor  had  occasioned  souse  de- 
lay lo  the  preparation  of  the  report,  and  he 
thought  the  house  would  agree  that  the  commit- 
tee ought  not  to  close  their  inquiry  without  the 
valuable  assistonce  which  his  experience  and 
knowledge  would  afford  them. 

Mr.  JbererombU  thought  he  had  a  right  to  roi^ 
elude,  from  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
gent  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  house,  and  by  tho 
members  'if  the  commission,  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  tbe  production  of  the  evidence. 
The  advantage  to  the  public  in  its  immediate 

Jmblication  would  be  thls^-it  would  save  a  year« 
t  would  give  more  time  for  the  c<«slderalion 
of  the  subject,  and  would  enable  persons  in  and 
out  of  the  house  to  arrive  the  sooner  at  a  con- 
clusion. All  that  could  be  expected  in  thii 
shape  must  be  effected,  as  all  had  hitherto  been 
effected,  by  the  public  (hear).  The  boose  had 
resisted  as  long  as  it  could  all  attempts  to  ob- 
tain this  inquiry,  and  at  length  it  had  been 
granted  only  in  consequence  of  the  amnimoaa 
and  loud  cry  of  the  whole  coasmnoity  (hear, 
hear).  There  was  perhaps  no  question  which 
so  deeply  interested  the  great  body  of  the  |feo- 
pie  of  England  as  this.  They  ought  to  have  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  seeing  wbat  had  been 
done, — ^what  questions  had  been  asked,  aad 
wbat  answers  had  been  given,— that  the  tmtli 
might  be  elicited,  and  that  they  might  arrive 
at  that  conclusion  which  they  ought  to  form. 
He  was  convinced  that  upon  this  snigect  ne 
man  could  give  a  better  or  sounder  opinion  than 
Lord  Eldon.  As  far  as  h%h  attainments  in  bin 
professsion  went,  that  judge  was  inforior  to 
none.  But  here  he  must  stop.  Tbe  londent 
complaint  which  had  been  made,  otheis,  if  they 
would,  might  call  It  clansonr,  but  he  called  u 
reasonable  and  well-f*iunded  complaint— -was 
against  Lord  Eldon  himself,  and  the  mamier  in 
w  hich  he  administered  j  ustice.  The  gravamen 
of  the  numerous  petitions  on  this  subject  was 
the  inconvenience  which  suitors  experienced  In 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  plotting  caosM 
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day  after  4aT  In  Lord  Eldon's  baper,  purport- 
ing  to  contain  the  baiioesft  of  each  day,  aod 
which  cames  did  Hot  come  on  (hear,  bear). — 
^Hiey  were  post|Mned  over  and  over  a^tn,  each 
postponement  was  attended  with  a  very  consi- 
derable expense  i  and  even  when  causes  bad 
been  decided,  the  judgment  was  delayed  some 
times  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months,  some- 
times for  years  (bear,  liear).  Tliese  were  among 
the  beavie«t  complaints  made  against  Lord  El- 
don,  and  be  aslced  wlwther  the  commissioners 
bad  examined  into  them  }  Whether  any  thing 
bad  been  done  to  ascftrtain  their  truth,  whether 
the  cause  papers  had  been  produced,  which 
woold  at  once  decide  the  point  (loud  cries  of 
hear).  Any  person  who  knew  any  tiring  of 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  tlie  greatest  incon- 
venience tlie  public  liad  to  complain  of,  and 
that  this  brought  upon  the  whole  system  a  great- 
er degree  of  discredit  than  fairly  fell  to  its 
share.  He  thought  tliat  system,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, was  admirably  contrived  for  the 
public  advantage  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  system 
then  (in  favour  of  which  he  might  periiaps  be 
prejudiced)  he  wished  tlie  subject  to  be  fully 
examined.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  commission  was  composed^  it  was  the 
fint  time  in  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings 
of  a  particular  court  that  the  person  selected  to 
be  at  the  liead  of  the  commission,  was  the  per- 
son who  presided  over  the  court. 

Sir  M,1V,  RidUjft  in  reply  to  an  assertion  which 
bad  been  made  by  the  honjnember  for  Xott  ingbam 
(Mr.  Denihan)  respecting  the  combination  laws, 
iiaid,tliere  had  been  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
of  masters  examined.  He  recommended  that  the 
attention  of  the  liousp  should  be  directed,  not 
only  to  the  court  of  Chancery,  but  to  the  other 
courts  of  equity,  and  particularly  to  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  which  required  at  least  as  much 
reform.  He  had  had  a  case  twelve  years  in 
that  court,  and  had  gained  401.  a-year  by  a  de- 
rn*e  in  bis  favour  at  an  expense  of  between  7 
iind8/)00l.  He  objected,' however,  to  the  mode 
in  which  an  eminent  individual  had  been  at- 
tacked. Such  attacks  did  no  good,  for  Lord 
BIdon  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
peoole  of  England.  The  hon.  member  pro- 
ceeoed  to  read  a  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiew  in  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Br«ugham  rose  amidst  load  cries  of 
qnestion. — With  respect  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  would  say,  that  in  the  amiability  of 
his  habits,  and  in  bis  courteous  manner  in  all 
pobHc  business,  be  fiir  snrpaaed  every  other 

IBdge,  fnm  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  he 
iftd  ever  seen.  This  made  him  feel  con- 
sidenible  reluctance  at  being  obli«^ed  to 
vse  harsh  expressions  against  Lord  Eldon. 
He  had  heard  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ex- 
prew  the  same  reluctance,  and  for  the  same 
leeaon.  He  bad  often  heard  him  deplore 
the  necessity  of  saying  harsh  things  con- 
ceniing  a  judge,  who  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city had  never  displayed  any  tbin^  but 
courterf.  As  a  politician.  Lord  Eldon  acted 
very  dilferentlyi  for  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  was  no  man  who  said  more  harsh  things, 
er  who  spoke  with  less  respect  ot  his  enemies, 
sad  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  htm  in  po- 
litieal  opinions.  The  hon.  member  for  New- 
<aetle  (Sir  M.  Ridley)  had  quoted  a  passage 
freoB  what  be  was  pleased  to  call  a  great  au- 
tiMfity.  in  fisTonr  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  i  nnd 


fi3l 

in  the  way  In  which  be  tiad  done  It,  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  subtilty  which  would  bavo 
dene  credit  even  to  the  great  lawyer  to  wboni 
it  referreri.  The  hon.  mrmber  had  stated  only 
a  tenth  part  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  alluded — he  had  given 
only  a  tithe  of  the  Iamb*s  wool,  and  had  omitted 
all  the  other  nine  parts,  which-— if  his  recollec- 
tion served  him  rightly,  composed  a  very  se- 
vere and  unsparing,  but  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated or  ui\just  picture  of  the  judicial  de- 
merits of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (hear, 
hear).  Certainly,  as  he  had  before  observed, 
he  had  never  seen  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
do  any  thing  more  clever  than  to  quote  tba 
tithe  of  what  a  writer  had  said  respecting  an 
individual,  and  to  suppress  the  other  nine  partSj 
which  qualified  the  opiniun,  vaUat  qtunUum^ 
which  was  contained  in  the  tentlL  He  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Butler — fur  whom  he  entertain-  - 
ed  the  very  highest  respect,  hut  who  certainly 
was  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness toward-H  friends  and  foes — had  done  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  on  one  occasion.  Mr. 
ButLr  stated  that  he  had  heard  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  say,  that  he  had  never  known  a  judge 
more  able  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one 
more  remarkable  fur  his  courtesy  towards  prac- 
titioners. That  was  very  true.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had 
heard  Sir  Samuel  Rumilly  make  the  observntioa 
over  and  over  again ;  but  Mr.  Butler  omitted  to 
state  what  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  never  failed  to 
add — namely,  that  he  considered  his  lordship, 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his*mind,  one 
of  the  very  worst  judges  that  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Equity  (a  laugh).  This  opinion  of 
Sir  Samnel  Romilly  was  entitled  to  some 
weight,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
court  over  which  the  learned  lord  presided  i 
Indeed,  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  **  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.**  If  ever  a  motion 
stood  on  irrefragable  grounds  it  was  that  which 
had  been  submitted  by  hb  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Westminster.  It  had  been  said, 
*•*•  Put  oirthe  motion  till  the  next  session.*'  But 
what  was  this  more  than  saying,  '*  Wait  for  six 
or  seven,  or  eight  months — ^wait  until  after 
Easter  t  the  caliunities  of  Ireland,  the  renewals 
of  the  Insurrection  Act,  all  the  wrongs  of  that 
country  shall  be  discussed  and  left  unredressed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session ;  foreign  aflTairs 
shall  also  be  disposed  of;  the  boisterous  torrent 
of  the  early  part  of  the  session  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  then  this  measure  may  sail  ia 
on  the  quiet  back-waters  ;*'  but  then  the  house 
would  be  told,  as  now,  *'  It  is  too  late"  (hear» 
hear).  **  What,  will  you  suspend  a  threat  over 
the  head  of  the  learned  jucige,  and  send  him 
to  try  causes  in  the  long  vacation  ?*'  The 
bouse  knew  very  well  how  successful  those  ap* 
peals  were  in  producing  fresh  delays.  The 
question,  therefore,  was  not  whether  the  bouse 
should  receive  the  evidence  now,  bat  whether 
the  abuses  of  Chancery  should  he  inquired  into 
in  the  next  session,  or  in  the  session  after  i 
unless  the  evidence  was  received  now,  be 
despaired  of  seeing  sny  thing  done  within  that 
period  (bear).  His  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lush- 
ingtott)  had  told  the  house  that  the  commiasiont 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  impartially 
constituted.  That  he  most  readily  admitted! 
but  when  he  looked  at  tbe  other  compdnent 
parts  of  the  commiesion — ^when  be  recollected 
the  infirmities  of  bnman  nature — ^when  be  con* 
sidered  how  bimielf  she nld  feel  if  he  were  to  be 


placed  la  «  commiitioB  of  wUch  he  would  be  I  aotkins  certaloljr  could  he  m  better  fonnd:*' 
(he  ooly  opposition  iiieiDbei>— lie  could  not  help  I  tlon   for   boldneife 


ima^niog  that    bis  learned  friend   might  be 
Influenced  in  bis  opinions  by  something  like 
a  feeling  of  generoiiity  towards  an  adversary 
(bear).     l/Vben  be  recollected,  too,  that  the 
commission  was  bereaved  of  the  assistance  of 
his  learned  friend  the  member  for  Lmcoln  (Mr. 
J.  Wiiliaros),  who  was  carefully  excluded  only 
because  he  had  brought  the   subject    under 
the  notice  of  parliament— when    he     recoU 
lected  that  the  commission  was  likewise  be- 
reaved of  the  assistance  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor),  who 
first  (some  laughing)^4ie  would  say  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  house  who  deserved  bet- 
ter of  his  country  than  that  hon.  member^  and 
he  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  lake 
upon  him  to  sneer  when  he   uttered  his  con- 
scientioun  opinion  in  favour  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  individuaL     He  saw  members  whose 
learning  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  capacity 
of  counting  ten  upon  their  fingers,  who  pre- 
sumed to  sneer  at  what  he  said->-members  who 
never  opened  their  moudn  in   that  bouse  but 
to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule,  and  whose 
silence  was  the  most  prudent  part  of  their  con- 
duct— he  saw  these  men  presume  to  sneer  at  a 
panegyric  which  vpas  echoed  by  every  person 
who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  individual 
to  whom  it  referred.    Sur  S.  Ronoilly — who,  to 
be  sure,  was  no  great  lawyer,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  coqtracted  fisculties  compared  with  the 
gents,  opposite,  thought  that  he  could  not  better 
employ  his  valuable  time  than  in  consnlting  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  in  private,  and  sup- 
porting   him    in    public,   on    the   subject    of 
the  Conrt  of  Chancery  (hear).      Sir  Samnol 
Romilly  did  not  think  it  beneath  faim  to  bnck 
the  hon.  member  in  the  committee  which  was 
appointed  with  inference  to  the  Court  uf  Chan- 
cery ;   and  iben  began  that  chapter  of  frus- 
tration  of  hope  to  the  house  and  the  country 
which  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  concluition.    In 
that  committee  no  obstruction  vras  offered  to 
inouiry  on  points  of  practice ;  but  no  sooner 
did  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham  proceed  to  the  too  delicate  part  of 
the  question — no  sooner  did  they  direct  their 
inquiries  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
final  hearing  of  a  cause  to  the  giving  of  judg- 
ment,  than  on  adjournment  was  moved,  and  mcn^- 
bcrs  who  had  never  beard  of  what  had  been 
stated  on  the  subject  crowded  In  to  befriend  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  their  votes.    There  wad  no 
more  honesty,  or,  to  use  a  gentler  phrase,  no 
more  delicacy  or  adherence  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  justice  in  that  committee,  than 
if  it  had  been  a  committee  on  private  business 
up  stairs  (cheers  and  laughter).    The  present 
commission,  immaculate  as  it  was,  would  go 
on  like  that.    There  were  one  or  two  points  in 
the  speech  of  his  learned  frien:Vto  which  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  advert.      His   learned    friend 
stated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  out  of  delicacy 
to  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  in  order 
that  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  be  over- 
awed them  by  his  presence,  had  resolved  never 
to  attend  tlie  commisiion  during  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  or    except  when  a  charge 
was    brou«:ht   against    him ;     in   short,    that 
be  was  ooldJy  resolved  to  meet   any   charge 
which  might  be  brought   against    him.      At 
the  courage  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  dis- 
plnyed  ho  did   not  feel  much  surpriMd,  for 


thatf    a   coosciousneaa     uf 
absolute  security  I   Imt   be  thought   that    M*» 
learned    friend    was   mistaken   with    ruspect 
to  the    fact,   that   the   Lord  Cbanceiror    bad 
never  attended   the  examination  of  witness- 
es.    Re   was  given    to  understand  that   tbe 
examination  of  the  first  witness,  who  was  an 
eminent  practitioner  of  the  conrt,  who  bad  Just 
then  pabliriied  a  letter  on  tbe  subject,  occupi- 
ed four  days.    Tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  rule,  should  not  have  attended  at 
all:  he  attended  two  days.    The  Lord  Cban- 
cellor  had  not,  therefore,  exhibited  that  strict 
conformity  to  the  rule  wnich  he  had  laid  down* 
which  would  have  been  requisite  to  give  antis. 
Ikction,  supposing  the  rule  in  itself  to  have 
been  of  any  valne.    If  the    Lord  Chancellor 
could  not  trust  men  whom  he  h-td  himself  sent 
to  inquire  into  bis  conduct,  his  absence   from 
tlie  committee  might  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance s  but  as  it  happened,  looking  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  comaiis»ion^  it  did  not  naatter 
two  straws  whether  he  was  absent  or  not  (bear). 
How  was  that  coinmiAsion  composed  ?    At  tfaie 
head  of  it  was  the  noble  and  learned  lord  him- 
self.     Ue.  might  very   well  declare  that   he 
would  not  attend  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
because  be  at  the  same  time  said,  *'*  bat  jou 
must  take  care  what  you  are  about,  for  I  can 
come  down  npon  you  at  any  time  like  a  thief 
in  the  night"  (a  laugh).    Next  on  the  list  of 
commissioners  came   the  noble  lord*s  intimate 
and   tried  friend.   Lord   Redesdale,   who  had 
mounted  the  ladder  of  pot' ticri*  preferment  with 
his  lordnhip,  always  a  step  bcinnd  (a  laugh) — 
who  got  into  the  office  of  Irish  Chancellor  when 
his  noble  friend  got  into  that  of  English  Chancel- 
lor (hear,  hear).  The  next  commisi»ioner  was  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  an  officer  of  the  noble  lord's 
own  court.     Next  came  a  noble  lord,  just  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  who  owed  his 
a-:!vancement  in  every  respect  to  the  favour  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.     He  had  never  seen  any 
man  raised  t6  eininence  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  as  the  noble   lord  to  whom  be  allud- 
ed.     He  was  seen  practising  at    the    Exe- 
ter'sessions,  and  three  weeks  after  he  was  made 
Solicitor-general  (a  laugh).    Tbe  man  who  had 
been  raised  in  this  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented manner  certainly  owed  a  great  deal  to 
the  architect  6f  his  fortunes,  being  in  no  re- 
spect the  architect  of  them  himself  (laughter). 
He  was  bound  to  declare  that  the  nobto  lord 
had  been  raised  to  his  present  eminence  upon 
the  credit  of  pusses^iqg  abilities  which  he  had 
never  exhibited— he  had  got  every  thing  upon 
tick  (much  laughter).     All  that  he  said  of  tbe 
noble  lord  he  said  at  his  own  risk  of  loss  and 
disadvantage,  fur  he  was  a  judge  before  whom 
he  was  called  upon  sometimes  to  practice  %  but 
he  could,  in  truth,  declare,  that  he  bad  nevar 
spoken  to  any  individual  in  bis  profeaikm  who 
did  not  consider  tbe  noble  lord's  rise  '.the  most 
extraordinary  flight  upwards,  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cept a  balloon,  which  had  ever  been  wltneaaed 
(laughter).     After   the  noble  lord  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  point,  not  of  royal,  bat  of 
Chancellarian  favour  (a  laiigh>— after  haviiM^ 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  Common  Pleas  (aao^ 


he  believed,  he  was  tbe  voungefct  judge  wha bad 
ever  sat  on  the  bench),  he  was,  by  a  tort  of  le- 
gerdemain known  only  to  the  Lord  ChaBcaUor« 
advanced  to  the  oflice  of  Master  of  tbe  Ralls, 
the  easiest  of  all  the  judicial  offices.    Then»  as 


if  to  make  itesbiiiACft  doutily  Mir^*  and  that  no 
lAteiit  seed  of  partiality  diould  lark  in  Ihe 
noble  lord's  mind  which  might  bias  his  Judjr. 
oieot  in  favour  of  hi*  patron,  be  waa  mada  a 
sort  of  Depnty  Chancellor  to  the  Hoaie  of 
Lordt,  to  -do  the  Lord  Chancellor*!  joumey- 
irork  (great  laoghterX  In  order,  if  poraible, 
to  make  this  person  the  victim  of  wiiat  Horace 
Walpole  called  pibl  ideal  gratitude,  he  was 
pointed  out>  as  the  individual  to  whom  the 
Lord  OhanceUor  meant  to  leave  hia  office  by 
way  of  legacy.  It  waa  nodersiood  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  meant  to  make  him 
bis  legatee,  by  devising  to  Idm  the  great 
•eal  for  the  term  of  hii  natural  life— that 
b<Sio|^  the  term  for  which  it  appeared  that  office 
was  in  future  to  be  held  (near).  The  other 
inembers  of  the  commission  were  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Master  Cox,  andaeveral  other  persons 
who  expected  to  be  Masters  (a laugh).  They 
would  be  in  attendance :  for  commissioners  did 
not  go  outnf  Ae  way  of  preferment';  and  though 
fhey  might  linger  a  little  in  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
do  ^,  not  of  death,  but  of  inquiry ,  tbey  would  in- 
evitably et^oy  the  delights  of  a  happy  ret urrec- 
tion,  and  toe  learoed  lord,  the  great  dispenser 
of  official  bounties,  would  be  their  staff  -  and 
comforter,  to  bear  them  up  against  whatever 
public  obloquy  they  might  have  to  encounter.  It 
was  proposed  to  enqtiire  Into  the  coiidnct  of  the 
Lord  Chtfncellor,  and  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  said,  **  Let  me  name  my  Judges.*'  That 
was  granted,  and  the  first  judge  he  named  was 
bimtelf.  His  lordnhip's  conduct  reminded  him  of 
a  ludicrous  circumstance  which  occurred  at  an 
assises  in  Westmorland.  In  a  cause  of  TTiomp- 
90H  V.  Jenkins^  a  man  of  the  plaintiff's  name 
got  Into  the  jury-box,  but  his  name  attract- 
ing attention,  he  was  asked,  very  naturally, 
whether  he  was  any  relation  of  the'  plaintiflTi  to 
which  he  replied, ''  I  <«  the  plaintiff"  (a  laugh). 
Was  not  this  just  like  the  conduct  df  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
try  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Eldon  present- 
ed himself  as  first  commissioner ;  he  whs  asked 
whether  he  was  any  relation  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  he  answered  at  once,  **  lis  Chan- 
cellor" (continued  laughter).  The  judge  who 
presided  in  the  trial  in  Westmorland,  requested 
Mr.  Thompson  to  step  out  of  the  jury-box,  and 
yot  Mr.  lliompson  was  as  conscientious  a  man 
A9  the  Lord  Chancellor  (a  laugh).  He  bad 
taken  an  oath,  too,  that  he  would  well  and  truly 
try  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a 
true  verdict  give,  so  hel]^  him  God.  The  Judge, 
however,  vraa  not  willing  to  let  Mr.  Thompson 
do  that  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  undertaken  to  do  without 
Let  no  more  he  beard  about  the  challenging  of 
juries.  The  Chancellor's  golden  rule  was  best, 
for  it  would  render  the  decision  as  speedy  and 
■atisfactory  to  one  partv,  as  his  practice  in  hb 
own  court  was  unspeedy  and  unsatisfactory  to 
an  parties.  He  had  been  informed  that  the 
cammiasion  were  very  careful  of  touching  upon 
the  tender  point — namely,  the  time  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
inal  heariug  of  a  canao  and  the  delivery  of 
Judgment  upon  it  For  instance,  where  a  ques- 
tion had  been  proposed  to  a  witness  on  this 
point,  the  vritoess  was  desired  to  withdraw,  the 
room  was  cleared,  and  the  question  was  not  re- 
peated (hear,  hear).  This  was  the  aceoant 
given  by  the  witness  himself.  The  tone  which 
kon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
BOW  adopted,  was  quite  different  firom  that 


which  they  bad-ft»rmerly  %e^  A«  reniemWi^ 
the  tfane  when,  if  the  syitem  of  the  Court  dt 
Chatcery  were  attack«d,  the-ToHes  wovldhavsi 
said,  '«  For  Gffd's.  sake  don't  attack  tystema; 
they  are  the  coner-stones  of  our  nationaf  pros- 
perity,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  fiopes,  the 
ground-work,  the  pillar,  the  bttlwiirk  of  oit 
laws,  religion,  and  constitution.  Defen<i  aU 
our  svstems— by  all  means  defend  then) ;  whe- 
ther if  be  -our  parliamentary  system,  with  our 
rotten  boroughs  (cheers),  onr  eccclesiastica] 
system  with  exorbitant  tithes,  or  our  Judidid 
system  with  special  Juries  and  translations  of 
judges.  Be  it  the  profligacy  of  the  one^  the  by- 
pocrisy  of  the  other,  add  the  subser^icpcy  df 
the  third,  stlH  defend  them ;  fur,  depetid  npoit 
It,  they  are  right"  (great  applause').  But  now 
the  whole  of  the  blame  was  laid  vpon  the.  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  not  any  upon  the  Chancellor. 
Really  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  hot  fair  play 
when  its  system  was  blackened,  o%ht  after 
night;  in  order  to  screen  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Had  the  question  ever  been  pot  to  any  of  the 
witnesses,  *'  Do  you  think  that  such  or  such  a 
person  could,  with  the  assistance  of  a  journey, 
man  Chancellor  and  a  Deputy.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  do  what  Lord  Hardvicke, 
Lord  Thurlow,  or  Lord  Rosslyn  did  without 
snch  aid  ?"  He  had  seen  some  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  proposed  to  the  witneeises  be- 
fore the  commission  i  one  of  them  was—**'  Can 
any  man  sit  moie  than  six  hours  in  the  Court  of 
Chancerv,  havinj;  hia  mind  during  that  time 
constantly  on  die  stretch?"  The  inferrnce 
which  it  was  intended  bhould  be  drawn  from  that 
qnestlon  was  evident  |  but  the  question  should 
have  been  followed  by  another,  «*  Does  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sit  for  six  hours  in  his  court 
every  day  except  Sunday,  with  bis  jniiid  on  this 
stretch  during  that  time  ?"  (hear.)  He  bopedi 
the  commissioners  would  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  that  question,  and  also  of  sup- 
plying other  deficiencies :  for  instance,  it  waft 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  tl|e 
cause  papers  before  them,  which  would  shew  at 
once  what  delay  took  place  between  the  final 
hearing  of,  and  the  giving  Judgment  on, 
causes  tn  the  Court  of. Chancery.  Unless  the 
commission  took  measures  for  probing  the  evil 
to  the  bottom,  they  might  sit  for  seven  times 
seventy  days,  but  their  labours  would  only  be  a 
mockery,  to  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
manner  of  their  constitution.  In  conclusion, 
he  must  state,  that  he  had  heard  no  substantial 
objection  offered  to  the  motion,  which,  if  agreed 
to,  would  go  far  to  correct  the  evils  which  were 
complained  of.  but  which,  if  frustrated  by  a 
ministerial  migority,  would  nevertheless  have 
the  opinion  of  all  the  people  of  Kcgland  in  its 
favour  (hear). 

Dr.  Itushingtom  rose  to  state,  that  the  com- 
mission bad  taken  particular  pains  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  delay  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  final  hearing  of  causes  and  the  de- 
livery of  Judgment. 

Mr.  Iwdal  believed  tho  report  of  the  com« 
mission  would  be  presented  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment (hear,  bear).  He  could  see  no  good  pur* 
pose  that  would  be  answered  by  agreeing  to  tho 
present  motion.  The  measure  now  proposed, 
would  place  the  commission  in  a  dilemma  :  aa 
soon  as  the  evidence  was  produced,  tbev  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  communications  from. all 
quarters,  some  to  contradict,,  and  others  to 
affirm,  the  stataments  which  it  contained.  TVy 
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would  ibat  b«  Uftin  tkt  laconTeBleBt  shoaUon 
t>f  being  compelled  to  r<^ect  wbat  would  be 
called  importaat  addidoul  facU;  or  elie  they 
nittft  %o  oa  receiving  freah  evidence,  with- 
out knowing  when  iliey  might  come  to  a  termi- 
nation. And  for  these  reaiooft  he  should  give 
bis  decided  opposition  to  the  motioa  before 
the  houee. 

Mr.  Cmuiing  was  desirons  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  vote  would  be  given.  Through- 
out the  whole  speech  of  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Winchelaea,  able  and  entertaining 
as  it  had  been,  there  ran  one  grand  misappre- 
hension, which  practically  destroyed  its  .value. 
The  learned  gent,  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
commission  luid  been  instituted  as  a  criminal 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor ; 
whereas  no  one  in  the  house  bad  ever  voted  for 
It  with  any  such  view,  nor  was  it  to  any  such 
purpose  (hat  the  romaiisBioners  had  acted.  In 
former  tbnes  the  learned  g^t.  said,  the  custom 
had  been,  to  attack  not  systems  but  men  |  but 
now,  as  he  took  it,  that  practice  was  reversed, 
for  the  house  screened  the  individual,  and  gave 
up  the  system ;  bat,  without  desiring  to  screen 
any  individual,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  understood  that 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  commission  which 
was  ritting,  was  to  inform  the  house  whether  it 
was  the  man  or  the  system  tlmt  deserved  to  be 
reprobatod.  The  learned  member  set  out  bv 
assuming  that  the  fiiult  was  in  the  individual, 
and  actually  complained  of  the  commhsuoaefs 
because  they  bad  not  proceeded  directly  In 
furtherance  of  his  theory.  Now,  from  all  that 
had  been  stated  by  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion themsolves,  it  was  clear  that  they  shrunk 
from  ho  investigation.  The  course  of  their 
inquiry  had  been  described  by  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Ilcbester;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that 
in  their  hands  the  error  of  ibe  Court  of  Chancery, 
whatever  it  was,  would  be  brought  before  toe 
house.  And  then  it  was  that  the  speech  of  the 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea  would  be  In  its 
proper  place — if  the  house,  upon  the  report  of 
the  commission  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
refused  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  re- 
move it.  In  the  same  way  the  learned  member's 
dissection  of  the  commission  was  spirited  and 
powerful— taking  It  to  be  a  commission  set  up 
ezpready  to  criminate  Lord  Eldon ;  but  if  it  bad 
been  instituted  in  order  to  Inquire  Impartially 
whether  the  system  was  right  or  wrong,  it  ceased 
to  be  open  to  those  objections  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  took  to  it    For  whatever 

{>urpose,  however,  the  commission  bad  been 
ntended,  it  was  clear  that  to  agree  to  the  vote 
proposed  was  to  destroy  its  efficacy.  After  the 
70  days  which  the  commissioners  had  sat,  if 
this  vote  were  carried.  It  could  not  sit  even  a 
71st  day  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
country.  To  what  purpose  then  could  it  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  an  eqniry  already  so  fkr  ad- 
vanced ;  and,  In  doing  so,  to  throw  imputation 
upon  the  characters  of  men  who.  In  their  in- 
dlvidnal  stations,  were  known  to  be  of  the 
highest  credit,  and  wlio  certainly,  In  their 
collective  capacity,  lost  none  of  their  personal 
respectability  ?  Was  it  to  avoid  delay  that  the 
house  was  asaed  to  take  this  course — to  put  an 
end  to  all  that  the  commission  had  already 
elTected— and  to  start  afhssh  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  session,  when  to  find  time  even  for  printing 
the  evidence,  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
members,  was  impossible  ?  In  answer  to  the 
call  for  any  such  proceeding,  the  bouse  had  a 
pledge  from  the  members  of  the  commission  itself. 


Certainly,  If  that  pledgo  was  apt  iwdocmaA  ■ 
if  the  report  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  time 
when  it  was  promised — he  did  not  know  that,  aa 
an  honest  man,  he  could  then  resist  the  adoption 
of  some  other  measures.  At  present,  however* 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  the  assurance 
which  the  house  had  received — that  tlie  report 
of  the  commission  would  be  upon  the  table.  In 
due  course,  as  early  as,  even  supposing  the 
evidence  to  be  produced  now,  any  proceeding 
could  be  token  upon  it  As  to  the  progress 
which  the  .commission  had  nsade,  or  the  effect 
of  the  inquiries  into  which  it  had  entered,  be 
should  at  present  rest  silent,  because  the  sub- 
ject was  one  upon  which  he  was  not  Informed. 
It  was  with  a  view  of  being  informed  that  h^ 
desired  to  see  the  evidence  which  had  been 
taken  before  the  commission,  together  with  the 
inferences  which  in  the  report  would  be  drawn 
fh»m  that  evidence,  and  the  recommendations 
with  which  It  would  be  accompanied.  How  for 
he  might  agree  in  those  Inferences  or  be  inclined 
to  adopt  tlrase  recommendations.  It  was  Impossi- 
ble for  him  to  say  i  but  being  ignorant,  as  he 
was,  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
an  ignorance  which  he  shared,  he  believed,  with 
the  great  minority  of  those  persons  whom  the 
learned  member  opposite  wished  to  take 
the  arrangement  of  it  into  their  own  hands, 
he  looked  to  be  enlightened  by  the  report  of 
men  whom  he  believed  capable  of  instructing 
htm.  The  advanced  and  valuable  labours, 
tlierefore,  of  such  men,  he  was  not  dlq)o:ied 
very  lightly  to  throw  away ;  nor,  placing,  as 
be  old,  the  highest  confidence  in  their  integrity 
and  zeal,  would  he  be  party  to  a  voto  which 
went  to  consign  their  characters  to  infamy. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  nnmbery 
were — For  the  motion,  73— Against  It,  151— 
Majority,  81. 

LORDS,  MowDAT,  JrNB  90.— Earl  Crrvs- 
vffior  presented  a  petition  complaining  that  the 
petitioner  had  been  k<*pt  out  of  an  annuity 
bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Qneensbcny, 
and  had  received  no  interest  upon  It 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  petition.  He  conceived  it  entitled 
to  their  lordahips*  consideration,  and  he  vras 
glad  that  it  was  brought  before  them,  as  It  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  lorddii|y 
bow  little  reason  there  was  for  many  of  the 
compliints  which  were  made  against  the  delays 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  late  Duke  of 
Qnrensberry  left  immense  property,  but  bad 
left  it  more  involved  than  any  he  ever  recol- 
lected. There  were  estates  let  oat  to  lease,  on 
which  large  premiums  bad  been  taken,  and  tba 
question  as  to  the  lef  ality  of  these  leases  had 
first  to  be  decided.  There  was  a  great  number 
of  similar  questions,  which  were  idl  to  be  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland ;  and 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  move  one 
step,  it  was  obliged  to  keep  In  its  hands  stssefs 
to  meet  the  various  demands  which  might  arise 
on  the  property  from  these  litlp;ated  dafans. 
It  was  not  possible  to  know  the  amount  of  these 
claims,  and  till  they  were  all  settled  in  the 
other  Courts,  it  was  impossible  fbr  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  proceed.  In  this  ease,  the  Court 
had  done  whatever  was  in  Its  power;  ha  wonld 
even  say,  that  It  had  done  more  than  Srer  bad 
been  done  in  any  similar  ease.  It  had  called 
on  the  tenants  to  whom  the  fhrms  bad  been  let, 
to  state  the  amount  of  their  claim,  wblcberer 
way  ths  question  concerning  their  leases  migtit 
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¥e  decided.  All  that  could  be  taft^Iy  paid  out, 
#as paid  bv  order  of  the  Court  from  time  to  time. 
Ib  fact,  the  paymentt  had  been  accelerated 
more  than  lo  any  other  cate.  He  would  st&ke 
hia  credit  and  character,  that  not  a  single 
respectable  Conntel  coald  be  found  who  would 
not  say  more  had  been  done  in  this  case  than 
any  Judge  ever  before  was  known  to  do.  As 
to  the  rule  of  Court  complained  of,  that  was  a 
rule  over  which  the  Juoge  had  no  power.  It 
was  part  of  the  law,  and  he  could  not  alter 
iC  If  it  were  to  be  brought  under  discussion, 
ht  must  say  that  more  argument  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  his  mind  than  his  noble  friend  had 
yet  liroQght  forward  to  justify  an  alteration. 
He  could  only  for  the  present  sav,  that  the  rule 
complained  of  bad  been  establiuied  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  Court,  and 
none  of  their  successors  bad  yet  thought  it 
possible  to  go  on  without  adhering  to  it.  What- 
ever delays  might  be  imputed  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  In  other  cases,  in  the  case  brought 
before  their  Lordships  by  this  petition,  the 
conduct  of  that  Court  had  been  praiseworthy. 

Earl  Qrosveuor  thought  it  remarkable  that 
this  case,  which  the  learned  lord  regarded  as 
the  most  fovoorable  for  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
had  been  standing  for  ten  years  without  a 
decision. 

The.Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  there  had 
been  much  clamour  and  calumny  on  the  subject 
4>f  proceedings  in  Chancery — ^not  by  persons 
who  meant  ill,  but  by  persons  who  did  not  well 
consider  the  consequences  of  what  they  talked 
about.  If  any  of  their  lordships  thought  the 
rale  of  law  with  respect  to  the  non-payment  of 
interest  wrong,  they  might  propose  to  alter  it ; 
-but  his  answer  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind 
would  be,  that  he  thought  the  rule  right.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  whether  a  person  was 
entitled  to  interest  or  not  when  it  was  not  ascer- 
'taioed  whether  he  could  be  paid  the  principal. 
Much  had  been  said  about  common  law  and 
•common  law  lawyers,  but  if  there  was  any 
lawyer  who  would  say  that  this  country  could 
go  OB  without  a  Court  of  the  nature  of  the  Court 
pf  Chancery,  he  would  say  that  their  lordships 
might  send  him  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  put  him 
lo  death. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

COMMONS,  Monday,  JviiB  27.— Mr. ii«r. 
nal  presented  a  petition  from  Frances  Helligar, 
complainiog  of  the  grievous  and  intolerable 
oppression  and  delay  of  Chancery  proceedings. 
The  petitioner  was  a  widow,  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism, in  the  Greenwich  workhouse,  although  her 
husband  left  MOOl.  and  more,  to  her,  in  1809,  of 
Mhtch  300J.  had  been  claimed  by  his  creditors, 
and  1,1001.  wasted  by  a  common  proceeding  in 
•Chancery  for  the  «stribution  of  the  effects; 
wbiio  she,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  now 
4o  prison  because  she  could  not  pay  S5I.  the 
^jupense  of  an  attachment  under  which  she  had 
been  taken  for  not  delivering  up  deeds  which 
were  not  in  her  possession.  He  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
<upon  Chancery  abuses*  but  it  was  not  because 
4tB  was  ignorant  of  them  i  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  speak  with  certainty  of  the  abuses  of  the 
practice  in  the  master's  office,  which  were  too 
^speasive  and  dilatory  to  he  couBtenanced  by 
Aay  persoBS,  the  masters  themselves  not 
excepted. 

Mr.  Foti  said  that  ha  would  Uke  care  that 


the  substance  of  the  |MttfloB  should  bo  relbired 
to  the  commissioners  of  tnqulry.  He  admitted 
that  the  c  vils  com  plained  of  iroK  coasiderabie. 
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7.  — Mr;  Pttel  said,  that 
going  to  ask  leave  to 


Tdesdat,  Jdnb 
the  bill  which  he  was 

introduce  into  the  house   was  the  first  friiits 
of  that  liberal   provision    which    It   had   re- 
cently made  on  behalf  of  the  judges  of  the 
land.     The  object  of  his  present  bill  was  to 
throw  an  impediment  in  this  way  of  writs  of 
error,  sued  out  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 
A  writ  of  error  was  an  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court-  and  superseded  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
as  well  as  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  any 
individual  had  the  power  of  suspending  a  judg*. 
ment  by  suing  ont  one  of  those  writs,  which 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.    It  was 
found  In  consequence  of  the  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  commission  to  inquire  Into  the  abuses 
of  Courts  of  Justice,  that  the  number  of  writs 
of  error.  In  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  re- 
ceived in  the  Kzchequer  Chamber  fit>m  tbo 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  was  1,197.     Out  of 
these  1,197  writs  of  error,  158  were  never  pro- 
secuted at  all  I   In  S36  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned  ;  lo  702  of  them  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Khig's  Bench  was  affirmed,  and 
only  in  one  of  th^  was  it  reyersed.    Out  of 
the  whole  number  there  were  only  nine  cases 
in  which  the  parties  thought  proper  to  argue  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  appealed,  and  in 
eight  of  them  the  argument  was  clea^y  against 
them.     The  delay  which  these    proceedings 
had  creatod  to  the  suitor  in  obtaining  his  judg. 
ment  was  about  a  year  in  each  case,  and  was 
an  evil  of  such  a  magnitude  as  called  loudly 
upon  the  house  for  redress.    On  each  of  these 
writs  the  chief  officer  of  fie  Court  was  enti- 
tled to  certain  fees;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  recently  been  made, 
these  fees  would  cease  to  be  paid  to  that  officer 
and  would  be  carried  over  to  the  consolidated 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     By  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  check  had 
been  put  upon  frivolous  appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  he  now  intended,  by  a  similar 
provision,  to  put  an  end  to  frivolous  appeals  to 
the  other  Courts  of  Justice.    His  bill  would 
provide,  that  every  party  suing  out  a  writ  of 
error,  should  enter  into  recognizances  for  the 
payment  of  twice  the  amount  of  debt,  or  da- 
mages, already  found  against  him ;     so  that 
hereafter  any  person  suing  out  such  a  writ, 
would  do  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  would  there- 
fore take  care  that  he  had  a  valid  point  oa 
which  to  object  to  the  existing  judgment    Hi; 
concluded  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  suing  out  frivolous 
writs  of  error. — Leave  granted ;  after  which. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Fbidat,  JoNR  17. — Mr.  Ped  moved  that  b 
clause  be  added  to  the  Writs  of  Error 
bill,  authorising  the  crown  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  report  OB  the  amount  of  fees  re- 
ceived, and  to  award  to  the  present  holders  a 
just  compensation  for  them  during  tlie  term  of 
their  natural  lives. 

Lord  CUiM  did  not  rise  to  object  to  the  clanoe^ 
but  to  mention  the  case  of  an  hon.  friend  of  hir 
( Mr.  Kcnyon),  the  second  son  of  the  late  Lord 
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K«ayoii,  who  vranld  b«  stterly  deprived  of  tho 
fees  from  whicb  be  ci^Brived  his  income  by  Ibe 
operattoD  of  Ibe  preaent  meMure. 

Mr.  Ped  said  Uut.pupUc  reforms  ongbt  not 
to  Interfere  with  thq lights  of  individaals,  but 
compensation  most  be  given  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  public.  If  the  fees  to  be 
lost  were  legal  fees»  be  was  perfbctly  ready  to 
•Dew  such  Gompensatioa  as  the  commissiooer 
under  the  circnmstaiices  should  <  think  fairly 
due. — The  bouse  went  into  the  committee,  wbett« 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  PeeL,  a  resolution  was 
agreed  to^  for  the  compensation  of  certain  of* 
ficen  whose  incomes  were  affected  by  the  ope- 
rmtioo  of  the  hill. 

.  MoiroATf  Jrifi  20.  —Mr.  Psel  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee 
upon  the  Writs  of  Error  bill. 

On  the  qoestion  that  the  Speaker  shonld 
leave  the. chairy 

Mr.  X  irZliMJMrsaid,  that  he  •ppmrod  of  the 
orinciples.  of  the  bill,  biit'hB  thongbtit  might 
be  carried  much  further.  *  In  case^  where  per- 
sons sudd  out  Writs  of  Error  neodlemly,  and 
pflt  the  other  (mrty  to  ex  peace,  the  £onrt  sbonld 
be  allowed  to  award  something  more  than  taxed 
eoels,  and  to  double  and  treble  tliemi  He 
wkhed  also  to  have  a  remedy  provided 
againstthOp^ttbiginof  sham  pleas.  He  knew 
Bo4  whciher  the  right  boo.  gent,  deariy  nodsv* 
■ftoodtUs  part  of  the  subject,  juid  ba  felt  that 
bo  waatreadjog  on  the  most  ticklish  and  deli- 
oate  part  of  Us  (Mr.  W.*s)  trade  or  profisssion, 
call  It  which  they  would,  in  maintabkiog  it 
What  be'k&eant  by  a  sham  plea,  was  a  plea 
put  in  only  to  gain  time  ;  such  for  instanee, 
as  that  the  plaintiff  had  accepted  a  horse  in  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  debt,  or  that  judguMnt  had 
been  Entered  op  in  the  action,  when,  in  point 
of  Au:t,  the  horse  and  the  judgment  were  mere 
fictions  of  the  iroa'f  ioation.  In  all  such  cases 
he  would  |;ive  to  the  Court  the  power  of  ap- 
portioning-costs  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fesf  thanked  the  leaiMd 
toomlier  far  his  suggeiklion  |  bnt  he  feared 
that  in- (ho  first  instance  it  would  throw  an  oh- 
■tniction  in  the  way  of  appeals.  With  lo- 
apect  to  the  citso  of  abam  pleas,  he  wishedlfor 
forther  infotssatiott  on  .theoal^ject,  and  then, 
perhaps,  it  would  bo  beii,te  provide «gakist 
Ibom,  by  d  separate  enactment.  - 


'  LORDS,  TunSDAT,  Juwe  88.*Tbe  Earl  of 
Lhtrpool  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
aecond  reading  of  the  Writs  of  Error  bill.  He 
Choagfat  it  a  dligFace  to  the  law  of  Eoclaod, 
that*  people  could  allow  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
faolt,  and  then'  take  out  a  writ  of  error  to  delay 
oxtention.  A  different  course  had  already  been 
followed  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
with  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  Lord  Oumtdkr  did  not. deny  that  these 
writs  were  a  great  evil ;  but  be  was  afraid  the 
abolition  of  them  would  produce  a  greater  evil 
than  they  earned.  If  persons  could  now  allow 
jadgment  to  go  by  dofaniti  and  afterwards  stay 
•oaecution  by  writs  of  error,  thos?  {>ereonB  who 
bad  heretofore  adopted  this  mode  of  gaining  time 
*wovid  now  plead  ibe  general  issue.  This 
would  cause  more  delay  aad  expense  to  (he 
plaintiffs  than  the  other  mode  of  proceedhig, 
land  thb  bill  would  probably  saddle  t*ie  plain- 
diih  wtth  greater  expenco.  He  did  not  say, 
however,  that  some  general  mcanore  ahoold  not 


be  passed  to  compel  tbote  who  %I1aw(4  jndg- 
Bsent  to  go  by  default,  and  then  surd  out  € 
writ  of  error,  to  follow  up  their  writ  Ho 
tliought  before  the  present  mrasure  was  adopt- 
ed, some  other  stop  ought  to  be  taken  to  forbid 
all  sham  pleas.  He  spoke,  he  belirved,  in  this 
respect,  the  opinions  .of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
the  age. — The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  was,  after  c«rtain  •m«:,dmeat9,  ultimately 
passod. 

COMMONS^  Fkidat,  Jolt  1  vOn  the  mo* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pe^^  4he  Lords*  ameudmeuts  to  the 
Writs  of  Error  bill  Were  taken  into,  conwder- 
atioa. 

In  answer  to*  qoestion  Irom  Mr.  Home,' 
Mr.  PmI  statdd,4liaihoha<l,  in  coofonnity  with 
the  addreis  of  that  houie,  recoaimended  to  his 
M^esty  themppOintmmt  of  commis«ionentore* 
vise  the  statute  book.  At  the  same  time,  ha 
did  not  look  upon  that  as  ibe  best  mode  of  ef- 
fecting so  desirable  au  object.  He  himsi^lf 
meant  \o  proceed  as  be  had  begun,  in  consoli- 
dating the  law  «poo  difforent  sslyeots  (hear)» 
Next  session-hedioped  <o  he  able  to  introduce 
a  mealinre  foi*  the  consolidation  of  the  slatutn 
relating  to  laroeay^  and  stveral  otheV  offences 
^The  anwndmenta  were  then  agreed  to. 

Consolidation  of  Jury  LawSf 

WsDirisDAT^MAKai  I.— iMr«  Psol,  in  mor* 
Ing  for  lease  to  -bringiB  bU  bill  io  consolidato 
the  laws  rdativo  to  juries,  dwelt  upon  tho  «d^ 
vanUige  of  uniting  xmsses  of  stnlntes  into  one 
clear  and  inteiiigiblo'law.  Tfaaro  were  at  pre* 
sent  no  lem  tbn«  So  stalwtes  whipb,  in  one  jsay 
or  other,  had  inference  to  tho  snl^ct  of  ju- 
ries. Some  of  these  acts  bore  iitlm  under 
which  no  soch  maltor  ever  would  be  J«ioked 
for.  One  related  to. the  recovery  of  small  debts 
and  laods  held  in  coparaenaiy ;  another  to  tho 
building  gaols  and  preheating  apothecaries 
from  filHng  eertain  parUi  <oAces^  another  to 
prohibitiaig  the  exportation  of  leather  i  none 
worofeapiradf  snow  in  force. ^  >  »« 

'*  Mortua  qninetiamjungebat  corpora  vTvis;** 

in  fact,  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  various, 
that  no  one  but  a  .lawyer«-aod  scarce  he-— 
could  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  them.    In  consoli- 
dalbig  these  laws,  there  were  some  which  it 
would  be  found  advisable  to  repeal,  as,  the 
iaws  relating  to  attaint,  which  affixed  penalties 
to  juries  giving  an  improper  verdict    The  do* 
nooBCoaMot  a^inst  this  .offence  was  of  such  m. 
character  as  hardly  to  be  credited.    The  jurors 
were  to  lose  their  iibtram  Ugem^  to  forfeit  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ;  their 
wives  and  cbiidreo  were   to  be  cast  out  of 
.doors  I  their  houses  to  be  razed,  their  trees  to 
be  rooted  up.    It  was  true  that  this  statute  bad 
not  been  put  in  force  for  900  years ;  but  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  of  late  years  to  rovivo 
the  wager  of  battle,  when  the  IcgivlaUiro,  see- 
ing  the  absurdity  of  the  law,  had  wisriy  abo- 
lished it ;  it  was  therefore  advisable  to  get  rid 
of  the  law  of  attaint,  because  it  was  just  pob. 
sible  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  rovivo 
it  io  the  same  way.    Alterations  of  ienna  in 
those  laws  which  were  to  contiooe  to  oxiat 
woold  be  made,  with  groat  nioety  and  caotion  ; 
.the  old  phraseology  woold  bee  very  where  pm- 
served,  unless  where  it  was  contradictory  or 
absurd.    The  substantial .  changoa  fkroposed  Ia 
die  law  relative  to  jorics  might  be  divided  no- 
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tw^  h»ad»  ■  llioie  peculiar  to  common,  and 
tkoie  affectliif  ipecial  j«rie&  With  reipcct 
t^  common  juries,  (he  first  chan^  would  be  in 
the  manner  of  making  oat  the  lists.  At  present, 
the  lists  in  all  the  parishes  were  made  out  by 
the  petty  constable^^an  individual  frequently 
incapable  of  reading  or  writing;  and  some- 
thnes  a  little  open  to  colruption :  he  was,  in 
fiict,  the  arbiter  as  to  who  should,  or  should  not, 
sanre  upon  juries  widiin  his  domain.  In  this 
waY  it  frequently  happened — the  fact  was  no- 
torious—that the  richest  and  best  qualified  man 
!■  a  parish  escaped;  while  those  who  were 
poorer,  less  competent,  and  less  able  to  spare 
time  toperfonn  the  duty, were  unfairly  saddled 
with  it.  His  present  intention  was,  that  the 
clMrchwarden  or  overseer  should  make  the  list 
in  all  places  where  such  an  officer  existed ; 
where  they  could  not  be  found,  the  constable 
oust  continne  to  reign  t  but  a  more  dbtinct  ac- 
count of  the  names,  qualifications,  and  resi- 
dences of  persons  than  had  heretofore  been 
given,  would  be  demanded.  A  distinct  petty 
oeeslon  would  also  be  assembled  to  discuss  tfaie . 
appeato  of  persons  who  thought  themselves  un- 
fairly called  on,  or  omitted.  With  respect  to 
the  epecial  juries,  it  was  intended,  first,  to  ex- 
tend the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  in 
counties.  Instead  of  talcing,  as  at  present,  only 
•squires,  all  persons  described  as  merchant^  or 
baaken-^«8  in  the  city  of  London— would  be 
eligible.  The  old  system  was  full  of  inconye- 
iileoce.  It  had  happened  but  a  few  years  since 
in  a  political  trial  (that  of  Migor  Cartwright), 
that  while  the  special  jury  struck  was  necee- 
Mfily  to  consist  of  48  Barnes,  there  were  but 
64,  exclusive  of  those  serving  on  the  grand  jury 
(nod  who  found  the  bill),  in  all  the  county.— 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  striking  special 
Juries — a  plan  was  devised  which  he  hoped 
would  give  universal  satisfaction.  His  proposal 
was,  that  the  name  of  every  special  juror,  either 
in  London,  Westhiin»ler,  or  in  the  counties, 
should  be  entered  in  a  book,  with  the  place  of 
bis  residence,  and  a  description  of  his  rank  and 
quality.-  The  list  ia  this  book  should  be  alpha- 
betical, and  to  each  juiior*s  name  there  should 
be  a  number,  as  1,  S,  S,  &c.  Then  the  number  of 
all  these  jurors  should  be  written  upon  difterent 
cards  t  thtwe  cards  should  be  put  into  a  glass 
or  box,  and  48  of  them  should  he  drawn  snc- 
ceMively,  from  the  whole  number,  by  some 
person  regularly  appointed.  The  48  gentlemen 
thus  ballotted  were  to  be  the  jury  to  try  the 
canae^  and  they  were  to  be  reduced  to  S4  in 
the  ordmary  way  (hear,  hear).  This  was  to  be 
the  general  practice,  and  in  all  political  cases, 
the  invariable  one.  In  civil  and  commercial 
eases,  it  was  proposed  to  allow  an  occasional 
deriation.  Pariies  agreeing  to  have  their  jury 
selected  in  the  old  way,  might  accomplish  that 
object  by  sending  their  joint  consent,  in  writ- 
iBf ,  to  the  proper  officer.  In  civil  cases  also, 
a  inry  selected  to  try  the  cause  of  two  parties, 
night  be  allowed,  upon  consent,  to  try  the 
causes  of  others,  if  the  course  proposed  were 
fisund  beneficial  as  regarded  the  law  of  juries, 
ito  hoped  that  the  principle  of  revision  and  con- 
inlidation  would  not  stop  at  that  point.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  the  condition  of  our  Sta- 
tute Book,  without  feeling  that  a  great  dimi- 
nution might  be  effected  in  the*  muM  of  matter 
which  it  contained.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
be  hasty ;  hot  would  try  the  effect  of  alteraticm 
by  degrees  (hear,  hear).  The  criminal  code 
•lifhe  to  be  first  looked  at,  for  it  was  most  im* 
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portent  that  the  subject  should  know  what  was 
the  law  which  he  was  called  upon  to  obey.  The 
laws  with  respect  to  forgery  abonnded  with' 
anomalies,  and  needed  great  consideration.  In 
the  statutes  ug*iinst  larceny  also,  he  thought  a 
great  reform  might  be  effected.  Formally,  there 
would  be  no  difliculty  as  to  the  going  Into  ao 
inquiry  of  this  description.  An  address  had 
some  time  since  been  presented  to  the  Crown, 
praying  the  appointment  of  a  commisrion  fbf 
the  purpose,  and  that  address  mi^bt  be  pro* 
ceeded  upon.  The  matter,  as  regarded  the  ju- 
ries, he  had  looked  into  Tory  narrowly,  and 
had  tieen  assisted  in  so  doing  by  persons  of 
more  competency  than  himself;  but  if  the  ex- 
periment were  generally  to  be  proceeded  in,  he 
thought  the  appointment  of  a  commission  would 
be  the  better  way.  The  inquiry  wanted  would 
necessarily  be  of  a  very  minute  and  laborious- 
description  ;  such  as  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
in  these  times,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the' 
Attorney-General  conid  find  time  for.  At  pre« 
sent,  boweyer,  bis  object  was  confined  to  the 
law  of  juries,  in  which  he  was  quite  sure  a 
great  deal  of  alteration  was  desirable.  The  rt.  . 
hen.  gent  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  **  a  bill  to  regulate  and  consolidate  fte 
laws  relative  to  juries.** 

Dr.  Imskingtrnk  higfcdy  apprared  of  the  prln* 
ciples  of  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.'s  proposed  measure. 
The  alteratioa  intended  hi  the  law  of  juriee 
would  be  most  beneficial  i  and  tb4  commission 
suggested  generally  should  have  his  cordial 
support.  *  Ae  first  point,  however,  was  to  con* 
solidate:  alterations  most  be  made  wiA  mat 
caution,  and  only  step  by  step.  It  would  bn 
very  osaterial,  alto,  that  the  existing  forms  of 
the  statutes  should  be  preserved  as  nr  as  pot" 
sible,  in  order  that  decided  cases  ndght  not  bn 
unnecessarily  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Htmt  felt  that  the  country  was  indebted 
to  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  i  but  he  wlabed  that  in  thu 
course  of  the  intended  alteration  the-connnon 
law  could  be  placed  upon  some  fixed  system  i 
for  at  present  he  considered  it  as  tantamount  tn 
no  law  at  alL 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  It  would  be  almost 
impertinent  to  enuct  the  common  law  by  sla« 
tute  at  this  thne  of  day.  Who  would  think  of 
passing  a  law  now,  to  say  that  juries  must  ba 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  or  that  tiiey  mntt 
be  formed  of  twelve  persons  each  ? 

Mr.  JBHgftf  wished  to  introduce  a  clause  to 
prevent  -the  separation  of  juries  tintil  they 
came  to  a  decision.  Great  inconvenience  had 
already  ariMU  from  a  contrary  practice.  Ho 
would  not  allow  a  jury  to  be  discharged,  etun 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Leaye  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

FniDAT,  Mat  20. — Mr.  Feel  rote  to  mova 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  re-conunitment  of 
this  bill.  He  briefly  stated  its  objects,  as  upon 
the  motion  for  leaye  to  bring  it  in,  adding,  tha|^ 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  considerably  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  administer  the  law  as  jurors.  A  vast 
number  who  were  not  qualified  as  the  law  now 
stood,  would  be  rendered  liable  to  serve.  Thus 
all  leaseholders  to  the  anioont  of  901.  per  ann. 
for  81  years,  would  be  now  qualified,  instead  of 
the  qualification  being  confined,  as  at  present, 
to  th-ise  who  had  a  freehold  of  51.  a  year.  Ano- 
ther object  was,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  a  challenge  to  the  array,  because 
there  was  not  a  knighl  among  the  nombar.  Thii* 
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wai  A  «*ry  incoaveuleitc  enacrmeot;  and  he 
proposed  to  repeal  it  It  was  alto  intended  to 
repeal  that  part  of  the  present  law  which  re- 

auired,  in  nuuiy  cases,  that  so  many  jurors 
lould  be  returned  from  the  same  hundred. 
Justice  was  more  liliely  to  be  administered 
with  strict  impartiality  where  men  were  chosen 
from  different  parts. 

.  Mr.  ScarUtt  olTered  his  sincere  applause  to 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  for  the  introduction  of  this 
most  useful  measure.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  trial  by  j  nry  should  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible.  One  of  the  greatest 
blessin|;s  resalting  from  the  free  constitution  of 
thi:i  counti^  was,  that  the  people  had,  as  inrors, 
the  administration  of  the  laws  in  their  own 
lands,  and  were  thus  in  a  great  degree  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  punishment  with  vHiich  the  in- 
firaction  of  those  laws  were  visited. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  went  to  alter  the  present  mode  of  se- 
lecting  special  jaries,    more  particularly  in 
crown  cases,  would  produce  the  best  results  i 
for  a  selection,  though  made  with  the   most 
scrnpttlons  impartiality,  would  still  leave  a 
satpicion  not  fisToitt-able  to  the  due  adminis- 
tntioa  of  jostice.    Indeed,  when  this  subject 
was  first  mooted,  about  three  years  ago,the Mas- 
ter of  tks  Grown-office  had  decland,  that  there 
was  no  person  to  whom  the  proposed  alteration 
would  aibrd  mora  satisftictlon  tUmtk  to  himselt 
He  (Mr.  B.)  hoped  that  the  paning  of  this  bUl 
WottM  be  a  vm»idi  lesson  to  those  who  wer«  so 
wedded  to  (he  system  of  things  as  they  are,  as 
t»  be  sefttfusly  alarm<^  at  eten  the  mention  of 
aay  change.    He  nsmembered  the  wetl-known 
<^se  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  Che  present 
mode  of  selectfaig  special  juries  was  objected 
t»,  and  in  wUcfa  it  was  urged  that  the  power  of 
the  returning  officer  to   run  over  the  list,  and 
iMk  off  a  name  here  aiid  a  name  there,  skip, 
ping  over  several  names  in  each  interval,  was, 
4o  say  the  least  of  It,  a  power  liable  to  abuse- 
in  that  case  it  was  gravely  held,  by  those  to 
wboBi  he  alluded,  that  soch  a  mode  was  the 
best  of  all  possible  modes  of  returning  special 
jnriesL    -Now,  however,  he  hoped  their  eyes 
would  be  opened  by  this  act  of  the  legislature, 
and  that  they  would  at  length  admit,  (hat  things 
aatfaey  are  might  possibly  be  improved. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  bill  went 
through  a  committee. 

Mr.  PBel,  on  moving  the  third  reading  of 
the  bin,  wished  to  add  one  clause  —  that  no- 
thing fa>  It  should  kffect  any  privileges  of 
parliament  The  reason  of  this  addition  was, 
that  as  tile  law  now  stood,  no  member  of  Par- 
liament could  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  a  jury 
during  the  continuance  of  the  session ;  and  he 
tluiught  that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  part 
of  tho'  low  Just  as  it  was. 
"The  clause  in  question  was  then  added ;  after 
which  the  bUl  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


Consolidation  of  AcU  relating  to  the 
iJustoms  z-^PreoaUion  (f  Smuggling. 

Fmdat,  Johb  10.--The  house  having  re- 
iMved  itself  Into  a  commiUee, 

.Mr.  ^errfe9  stated,  that  this  was  one  of  the  bills 
which  hts  Miyesty*s  government  had  felt  it  ne- 
cessary  to  bring  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing,  into  a  comparatively  small  com  pass,  the 
laws  rclaUag  to  the  cuitoms.    The  whole  of  the 


laws,  which  would  be  abrogated  by  tUaaAd  i 

ral  other  bills,  amounting  altogether  to  twelve, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  500  (hear).     There 
were  some  new  points  connected  with  this  bill 
which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  to  the 
committee.    The  first  related  to  foreign  smug- 
gling.  Formerly  vessels  belonging  In  the  w^ole 
or  if)  part  to  hii  Majesty's  subjects,  or  whereof 
half  the  persons  on  board  were  subjects  of  this 
realm,  were,  if  suspected  of  being  employcid 
on  a  smuggling  expedition,  liable  to  be  smaod 
if  found  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  be- 
tween North  Foreltod,  in  Kent,  and  Beachj 
Head,  in  Sussex.     It  was  now  provided*  that 
four  leagues  should  be  substituted*  for  eight 
As  much  observation  had  taken  place  with  in- 
spect to  the  right  of  searching  individuals  oa 
their  arrival  in  this  country  from  foreign  parta, 
it  was  proposed  ia  be  enacted,  that  evory  per- 
son challenged  with  having  contraband  goods 
on  his  or  her  person,  should  have  the  ri^t  of 
reouiring  the  revenue-officer  to  take  him  or  her 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  or  before  his  superior 
oiBcer,  whera^he  should  make  oath  that  lie  had 
a  reasonable  ground  for  his  sutpicioa,  before 
the  liberty  to  search  should  be  granted  i  and, 
in  order  idll  more  effectually  to  guard  the  aob- 
ject,  it  was  provided,  that  If  it  appeared  that  the 
revenue  oAcerhad  frlvotoasly  or  unnecessarily 
detained  the  person  so  hroug^  beforo  the  j no- 
tice of  peace,  or  superior  piteer,  to  he  tearehed, 
'h«  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty.    Under  the 
act  of  -Che  9th  of  Geo.  I.  persons  f&ulking,  un- 
der suspicious  eircnmetances,  withm  flto  milei 
of  the  shore,  were  liable  to  be  taken  into  cas- 
tody.    It  was  now  provided,  that  If  It  appeansd 
to  the  magistrate,  that  a  person  taken  Into  ^la- 
tody  OB  the  alleged  ground  of  skalking  near 
the  shore  for  the  purpoae  of  asalstiog  in  smug- 
gling, had  been  arrested  vexatiottsly  and  na* 
necessarilv,  that  the  officer  so  coodnctiag  bias- 
self  should  also  be  liable  to  a  penalty. 

On  reading  the  clause  relative  to  the  capture 
ot  vessels  withhi  four  leagaet  of  the  coast  be- 
tween the  North  Foreland  and  Beachy  Head, 

Dr.  Lu$hington  obstrved  that  if  this  country 
assumed  such  a  right  of  search  on  her  ahorcf, 
other  states  would  insist  on  a  similar  right  with 
respect  to  theirs,  and  much  trouble  aiM  Incon- 
venience would  probably  arise.  This  had  been 
the  case  very  recently  with  Sweden.  He  know 
not  how  Great  Bjitain  could  refuse  to  ether  na- 
tions this  right  of  search,  while  such  a  law  re- 
mained OB  her  statute-book. 

The  jiUonuy^Qeneral  said,  that  the  sanle 
principle  was  pursited  by  France,  at  this  mo- 
ment, both  In  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  If 
a  vessel  wore  seen  lying  off  Ihe  shore,  witboat 
any  apparant  pretext  for  remaining  In  thatpa^ 
sition,  and  wc^re  found  t4»  contain  spiriU  or 
.other  contraband  goods,  slang  m  a  partlcalflr ' 
way,  would  his  learned  friend  say  that  clrcaai* 
stances  of  this  kind  would  not  justify  a  selMti^r 
Mr.  DeaiMn  objected  to  ijb»  princlpio  of  tha 
bill,  because  it  went  far  beyond  that  which  a|i- 
peared  to  him  to  be  just  and  foir.  Th^  wara 
,told  that,  to  justify  seizure,  half  the  crew,  I* 
some  instances,  must  be  British  subjects.  HIbk 
doos  and  Lascars  were  British  subjects.  Did 
they  come  under  die  operation  of  this  clause  ? 
They  were  told  of  a  new  clause,  to  provaat 
persons  from  bieing  unnecessarily  seareba<i. 
The  officer,  if  it  appeared  that  he  aetod  fi^oi| 
improper  motives,  was  t0  be  subjected  to  a  pe- 
nalty ;  but  it  was  clear  that  vorv  few  pedBltie* 
would  bo  recovered.    The  offioar,  k 
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every  iMltacc,  would  be  more  or  lewcoBoecU 
ed  with  die  magiitrate,  aod  unless  tbe  case  was 
of  the  nost  glaring  descripUon,  would  escape 
anpuniftbed.  Where  an  action  wasbroughi  tor 
improper  leiziire,  if  tbe  judge  certified  that 
tbe  seizure  was  made  with  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause,  tbe  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  cut 
down,  after  all  his  trouble  and  yezatioa,  to 
2d.  damages  and  8d.  costs* 

Tbe  85tb  clause,  empowering  Custom-bouse 
officers  to  search  tbe  persons  of  individuals  on 
board  ships  coming  from  foreign  parts*  was 
opposed. 

Mr.  B,  Qwdim  objected  to  tbif  clause.  Xbe 
lots  which  tbe  revenue  would  sustain  by  giving 
op  tbii  personal  search  would  be  very  triflingi 
and  it  was  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  a  violation  of  Ibmale  delicacy 
pecnliarly  offensive. 

Mr.  Herriu  said  that  tbe  loss  to  tbe  revenue, 
if  their  right  were  given  up,  would  be  enor- 
mons.  It  would  then  be  understood  that  every 
body,  upon  his  own  person,  was  to  have  the 
liberty  of  smugglhig  to  any  extent  he  thought 
proper.  It  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  the 
law  should  be  clearly  defined* 

Mr.  HutkUwn  said  that  there  were  persons, 
wen  known  upon  the  coast,  who  made  a  regular 
livelihood  by  smuggling  goods  concealed  about 
tb(*ir  persons. 

Mr.  HutM  thought  the  practice  of  search,  es- 
pecially as  it  applied  to  females,  disgraceful. 

Mr.  O,  Lamb  said,  ladies  might  obviate  the 
ineobveniences  by  staying  at  home. 

The  clause  was  postponed,  and  tbe  chairman 
then  reported  progress. 

Jpothecaries^  AcL 

Yf  ft  ITU  B4U  AT,  Feb.  SSb— Mr.  Bnmgham  moved 
for  teave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  of 
tbe  55tb  year  of  the  late  King,  for  regulating  the 
practice  of  the  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales.  A  great  inconvenience  had  been  found  to 
arise  fk-om  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been 
framed,  although  in  its  principle  it  was  highly 
beneficial.  Under  tbe  present  act,  an  apothe- 
cary could  neither  recover  payment  of  his  bill, 
nor  defend  a  qui  iam  action,  which  might  be 
brought  against  him  for  penalties,  without  bring- 
ing into  court  some  person  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing of  tbe  Warden  and  Ezaminer  of  the 
Apothecaries*  Company  on  tbe  certificate,  which 
was  bb  licence  for  practising.  The  learned 
gt^t.  proposed  to  make  tbe  seal  of  the  Company 
evidence  in  all  rases,  guarding  against  the  pos- 
siblKty  of  that  seal  being  forged,  by  providing 
for  fhfo  punishment  of  persons  committing  such 
a  fraud.  It  happened  that  men  frequently  came 
from  Scotiaod  and  Ireland,  to  settle  in  London, 
who  were  as  well  qualified  to  practise  as  those 
who  bad  been  licensed  by  the  Apothecaries* 
Company.  He  proposed  therefore  to  extend  to 
persons  who  had  been  properly  examined  by 
tbe  universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glogow,  tbe  same  privileges  as  -were  possessed 
by  -those  who  Imd  received  the  certificate  of  the 
London  Apothecaries.  The  other  Scotch  Uni- 
venlties,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  their  practice 
with  respect  to  examinations,  could  not  at  pre- 
•ent  be  Inclnded  in  the  bill  consistentiy  with  a 
dne  regard  for  the  public  safety.  If  the  sum  of 
151.' were  transmitted  to  Aberdeen,  or  St.  An- 
drew*e  College,  the  diploma  of  which  it  was 
the  prieo  was  regularly  transmitted  by  tbe  post. 
Tliie  pcBCtke  he  regretted,  because  it  added 


little  to  tbe  revenues  of  those  colleges,  while 
it  disinherited  tbem  of  that  reputation  which 
they  derived  from  their  predeceKsors,  among 
whom  had  been  some  very  eminent  men.— Leavi 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


Attornies*  Clerks  BilL 

LORDS, Tuesday,  March 22.— Lord  £<toi-k 
borough  presented  a  petition  from  certain  attor- 
nies, and  clerksi  against  the  attornies*  clerks  bill. 
By  the  existing  law,  a  duty  of  ISOL  was  paid 
on  the  articles  when  persons  entered  as  attor- 
nies, and  this  duty  was  required  to  be  paid 
within  «ix  months.  A  bill,  noweyer,  had  been 
brought  in,  by  which  persons  who  had  not  paid 
the  duty,  though  articled  five  years  ago,  might, 
if  they  paid  the  duty  previously  to  the  lat  of 
July  next,  obtain  the  same  advantages  as  those 
who  had  regularly  complied  with  the  law.  The 
petitioners  opposed  (lie  bill,  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds — on  public,  because  tbe  num- 
ber of  attornies  was  already  sufilcient — on  pri«> 
vate,  because  it  was  not  just  that  persons  who 
bad  failed  to  obey  tbe  law  should  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  who  had  scrupu- 
lously observed  it. 

Naturalization  Oaths. 

TnuRSDAT,  Mat  26. — Lord  Melmlh  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  amending 
the  law  relative  to  the  oaths  taken  on  naturali- 
zation and  on  reversal  of  attainder.  According 
to  tbe  law  as  it  now  stood,  foreigners  naturalizea, 
or  subjects  restored  to  honours,  were  obliged 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  be  sworn, 
and  to  have  taken  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.    It  woa 
understood  at  the  Union  that  no  test  shgold  be 
required  of  the  natives  of  Scotiand ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  fitipulation  on  that  subject, 
the  law  had  since  been  differently  interpreted, 
so  that  the  great  age  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  could 
not  excuse  him  from  coming  to  that  house,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  tlio  usual  prac- 
tice of  taking  the  test.    It  was  very  unreason- 
able that  the  sacramental  test  should  be  re- 
quired of  natives  of  Scotland,  or  of  foreign 
Calvinists  on  being  naturalised.    He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  law  provided  that 
the  person  naturalized  was  a  Protestant,  with- 
out Inquiring  whether  he  belonged  to  tbq  church 
of  England  or  any  other  sect.     With  regard  to 
cases  of  restoration  and  reversal  of  attainder. 
It  might  often  be  a  great  hardship  on  persons 
to  require  their  attendance  at  the  bar  of  their 
lordships*  house.    A  case  of  this  kind  had  oc- 
curred, with  respect  to  a  young  officer  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  who  was  obliged  to  appear  and 
take  the  test,  before  he  could  enjoy  tbe  ad 
vantage  of  the  restoration,  though  he  was  in 
the  public  service,  and  in  a  situation  on  ac- 
count of  which  their  lordships  would  have  been 
disposed  to  extend  indulgence   to  him.     He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  necessity  of  ap- 
peering  at  (he  bar  In  cases  of  sickness,  bodily 
infirmities,  and  under  some  other  circumstance, 
should  be  done  away  with ;  the  object  of  bis 
bill  was  to  provide,  that  fai  such  cases  it  might  be 
referred  to   a  committee  of  their  lordships  to 
see  whether  the  requisite  oaths  had  been  taken, 
and  all  that  the  law  required  complied  with 
elsewhere. 

Tbe  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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LAW, — Attiaint  in  Bhod4 
Altaini  in  Btood. 

FaiDAT,   April   2«.— Lord  BoUand  roic 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  consequencci 
of  attainder    for    high    treason,    and    other 
crimes   mentioned    in    it,   from  extending  to 
the   heirs  of   the  offenders,   or  to  their   pro- 
perties and  Utles,  and  to  confine  them  \o  the 
persons  of  the  offenders  themselves.    The  ob- 
ject  of  the   bill,  was  to  confine    the   conse- 
l|ueoces    of    the    attainder    of    persons   for 
certain    crimes   to   themselves,   and    not  ex- 
tend them,  as  they  were  now  extended,  to  their 
families  and  descendants.    In  one  sense,  the 
bill  would  revive  two  acts  of  parliament,  viz. 
7th  Ann.  c.  2.  and  17th  Geo.  II.  c.  39.    In 
another  sense,   however»  the  bill  would  re- 
peal the  39th  Geo.  III.   c.  93.     He    should 
therefore    move    that    those    acts   be   read, 
prp  format  and  that  the  bill  be  printed.    He 
should  give  timely  notice  when  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  move  the  second  reading. — ^The  acts 
mentioned  by  the  noble  lord  were  accordingly 
ready  pro  Jomuu 


ward  a  meaaure  which,  thavgli  wMosi^ntt 
rect  argument  in  support  of  the  btU  now  beCpro 
their  lordships,  shewed  some  of  the  cruel  coiw 
sequences  which  had  been  occasioned  by  f  !•• 
laws  it  was  now  proposed  to  repeal.    The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  qot  to  lessen  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  but  to  confine  puai^b- 
nent  to  the  guilty.    It  was  brought  forward  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  the  innocent.    It  was  not 
founded  OB  any  morbid  sensibility  opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes.      Ito  effeci,  if  It 
should  be  adopted,  would  merely  be  to  restoro 
to  Scotland  what  once  was  the  law  of  the  cons- 
try,  and  to  which  that  naUon  had  been  stroo^ly 
attached.    It  would  brine  the  general  principio 
of  the  law  into  effect  j  for  the  general  princi- 
ple was,  that  the  consequences  of  attainder 
sbould-Bot  affect  the  descendants  of  any  crimi- 
nal except  fai  cases  of  treason  and  murder :  be 
wished  only  to  abolish  the  exception  to  the  «•- 
neral  rule.    He  knew  he  should  be  opposed  by 
that  bugbear,  the  dread  o^  imiovatioB.    He  did 
not  wish  to  condemn  a  proper  repugnance  to 
innovation ;  but  whatever  reason  there  mi^ 
be  for  resisting  measures  on  that  ground,  ■• 
such   reason  could  apply  to  the  present  bill. 
In  principle,  the  proposition  had  received  tbe 
sanction  of  their  lordships'  predecewors.    Bat 
it  might  be  said  that  a  measure  which  appeared 
reasonable  in  itself  might  be  attended  by  greet 
inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  the  Incoaaia- 
tency  to  which  It  would  give  birth.    But  nei- 
ther the  objectiim  of  innovation  nor  iocooaifi- 
tency  could  be  sustained.   YiMk  regard  to  Scol^ 
land,  the  measure  could  not  be  innovatkm,  ior 
it  was  a  restoration  t  it  would 


Tbursdat,  Mat  26.— Lord  HoOmid,  after 
ih^  aot  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  subsequent 
statutes  relative  to  attainder,  had  been  read, 
proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  the  bill  be  had  introduced.    In  sub- 
mitting the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  though  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
on  sound  principles,  and  called  for  by  a  regard 
to  good  faith,  be  still  thought  some  apology  ne- 
xessary  for  his  undertaking  to  bring  the  mea- 
sure forward.    He  was  conscious  that  he  was    it  was  a  restoration  t  it  would  remove  an 
attempting  to  procure  the  alteration  of  a  law    naiy  in  the  law  of  thai  country,  which,  if  snf- 
of  which  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  had    f^red  to  ressain,  might  be  attended  with  very 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  repeal.  I  terious  c 
The  subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Lord      * 


Somers,  Dr.  Burnet,  Blackstone,  and  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy.     If  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  influence  of  their  peers  in  their 
lordships*  house,  and  their  represenutives  in 
the  other,  had  as  yet  brought  about  no  change 
of  this  la^w,  it  might  bo  considered  presumptu- 
ous in  him,  unaided   by  any  authority,  and 
standing  there  alone,  to  expect  to  accomplish 
so  great  an  object.    But  be  was  indnceil  to 
make  the  attempt  by  a  train  of  circuoMtances 
and  appearances  in  the  times,  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  present  was  the  most  fovour- 
able  moment  which  could  be  chosen  for  an  ex- 
periment of  a  liberal  kind.    Several  reasons 
concurred   to   support  him    in    this    opinion. 
Through  two  successive  sessions  their  lordships 
had  been  most  laudably  occupied  in  amending 
tbe  law  of  Scotland ;  they  had  also  been  em- 
ployed in  reversing  attainders;    and  it  was 
needless  for  him  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  competitor  for  tbe 
crown :  the  chief  ground  on  which  the  apology 
for  the  law  of  attainder  had  l»een  rested  did 
not  now  exist.     All  these  reasons  induced  him 
to  think  the  present  the  fittest  time,  in  which 
he  could  submit  to  their  lordships  such  a  pro- 

rAtion  as  that  which  was  contained  in  the  bill 
had  introduced.  Still,  however,  he  wished 
that  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  who  would  have  had  more  weight 
with  their  lordshipt,  had  undertaken  the  task. 
The  noble  viscount  opposite  (Lord  Melville) 
knew  tbe  sincerity  wim  which  he  spoke,  when 
he  said  that  he  would  have  wished  that  noble 
viscount  (o  have  taken  this  business  upon  him- 
self.   He  had,  indeed,  ^lat  night  brought  for- 


consequences  to  the  rights  of 
sion.    With  regard  to  England,  U  was  surely 
impossible  to  give  the  name  of  innovatieB  te  a 
measure  which  parlument  had,  during  the  last 
century,  wished  to  adopt,  and  had  only  not 
carried  into  execution  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  particular  party.     Tbe  . 
however,  bad  been  sanctioned,  and  thai 
tion  was  recorded  on  the  statute  book, 
forfeiture  of  entailed  estates,  and  corrBptien 
of  blood,  was  done  away  in  aU  cases  except 
those  of  the  attainder  now  under  consideration. 
The  adoption  of  the   measure   he  prepeoed 
would,  therefore,  contribute  to  reader  the  law 
consistent  and  uniform.  The  noUe  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  could  not.  he  thought, 
object  to  the  measure  either  on  the  greund  of 
innovation  or  coi!sisteBcy,  for  he  had  prevailed 
on  their  lordships  to  do  away  that  most  ancient 
prartico  according  to  which  their  jurisdiction 
used  to  be  exercised— a  practice  more  ancient 
than   tbe  woolsack  on  which   the  noWe  and 
learned  lord  was  seated— and  to  delegate  tbe 
hearing  of  appeals  to  a  fow  of  their  lordshipa. 
He  had  also  consented  to  the  doing  away  tbe 
trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  murder.    Why  had 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  done  so  ?    Becanae 
pablic  convenience  required  the  former  altera- 
tion 5  and  because  in  the  latter  case  the  law 
was  not  suitable  to  the  tunes,  beraoae  the  peo> 
pie  of  England,  for  whose  interest  the  practice 
must  have  been  established,  had  now  better 
means  of  obtaining  j  ustice.    If  the  aaaie  prin- 
ciple  were  applied  in  the  present  case,  his  nao- 
tion  could  not  be  r^ected.    Tbe  law  of  attain- 
der and  corruption  of  blood  was  felt  tn  be  en 
objectionable  in  Scotland,  that  the  pariiameat 
of  that  country  in  the  reign  of  Janes  Il.»«ita 
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Khem'  Jfaae*  ^11.,  enacted  th«  law  of  entail 
mi  an  indemnifleation  againtt  tlM  law  of  attain- 
der.   He  batl  the  antbority  of  one  of  the  mott 
eminent  men  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  those  best 
Acquainted  with  the  effect  and  operation  of  the 
taws  in  hift  time — he  meant  Lord  Perceval — > 
fbr  saying,  that  in  1746*  the  great  inducement 
of  the  people  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  was  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the 
law  by  which  entails  were  attainted  and  de- 
stroyed.  Bishop  Burnet  said,  that  at  the  Union 
it  was  intended  to  have  introduced  a  provision 
respectinf  this  law,  but  that  the  Scotch  steadily 
rerased  to  be  deprived  of  the  immunity  which 
they  had  always  before  enjoyed  from  so  cruel 
and  unjust  a  reg^ulation.    In  the  year  1709,  an 
act  was  passed  for  improving  the  act  of  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  in  this  it  was  attempted  to 
extend  the  iaw  respecting  corruption  of  blood 
to  that  country.  But  this  attempt  was  opposed, 
iu  contrary  to  reason,  and  justice*  and  huma- 
nity.   In  the  valuable  memoirs  which  Bishop 
Burnet  had  left,  this  was  distinctly  stated  ;  and 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  venerable  Earl 
Cowper,  and  the  upright  Lord  Somers,  had  not 
scrupled  to  recognize  the  principle,  although 
they  had  supported  the  bill  on  the  ground  of 
existing  danger — treason  being  then  actually 
afloat    That  act  paMed  into  a  law,  but  there 
was  a  protest  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
bouse,  signed  by  twenty  persons,  of  whom  there 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen, 
representiltiTe  peers  of  Scotland.    It  then  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Scotchmen  and  Englbhmen  who  composed  it, 
and  who  seldom  agreed  in  any  thing,  united  to 
oppose  it,  and  added  a  clanse  providing  an  im- 
m  unity  in  both  countries  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  attainder  and  cormptien  of  blood« 
la  those  days  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  tUnk 
It  wise  or  prudent  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
▼olce  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Bngland, 
expressed  through  their  representatives.  They 
judiciously  acquiesced  in  the  clanse,   under 
certain  modifications,  and  thas  the  law  stood, 
naking  tlwse  crimes  high  treason  in  Scotland 
which  were  so  in  England,  and  that  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood  should  continue  until 
the  death  of  the  Pretender.    The  case  with 
respect  to  Scotland  stood  thus: — Originally 
that  country  was  exempted  from  the  law  of  at* 
tainder  and  cormption  of  blood:   after  the 
Union  this  law  was  extended  to  it,  and  though 
subsequently  suspended,  was  reproduced  in 
1715  and  1745,  when  the  Pretender  put  forward 
Ms  claims.    This,  however,  was  not  done  with- 
out considerable  opposition ;   and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  introduced  the  measure,  admitted 
that  it  was  only  to  be  justified  on  the  grouud 
of  then  existing  circumstances.  Those  circum* 
•tances    existed  no   longer;    all  the   objec- 
tions which  might  have  been  urged  to  the  mea- 
sure he  now  proposed  were  at  an  end,  and  it 
came  recommended  to   their  lordships  upon 
every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as  of  expe- 
diency.   The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
-stone  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  which  he 
had  now  ventured  to  express,  although  that 
learned  judge  quoted,  in  the  coarse  of  his  dis- 
cussion, a  passage  from  one  of  the  epistles  of 
Cicero*,  and  the  Treatise  of  Mr. Chas.  Yorke 

^  '  *  Nee  vero  me  fugit,  quam  sit  acerbam,  pa- 
rentum  scelera  filiorom  poenis  lui  Sed  hoc 
praecUri  legibus  comparatum  est,  at  caritas 
liberorum  aroidores  parentes  reipnblicv  red- 
daret.«-^d  Bmtumy  Ep,  18. 


on  the  law  of  forfeitare,  both  of  wliich  Irero 
opposed  to  bis  own  views.  It  was  whimsical 
enough  that  neither  of  those  quotations  would 
now  be  received  as  authorities  against  the  opi' 
nion  of  our  great  English  jurist,  because  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  epistle  which  contained 
the  quotation  was  really  written  by  Cicero  | 
and  Mr.  Yorke's  treatise  was  denied  to  be  law. 
He  feared  he  bad  unnecessarily  wearied  their 
lordships  by  alludinr  to  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  for,  even  if  they  had  all  been  against 
him,  still,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  of  sound  policy,  and  of  prudence^ 
he  hoped  to  induce  their  lordships  to  adopt  the 
bill  before  them.  He  believed  be  could  prove, 
and  but  that  the  house  was  already  wearied  he 
would  attempt  to  do  so,  that  the  whole  course 
of  history  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  cruel 
laws  which  he  wished  to  see  repealed  was  ra- 
ther to  create  than  to  reprem  treasons.  In  a 
neighbouring  country  the  effect  of  a  eonfisoa*i 
tion,  which  had  not,  indeed,  been  adopted  by 
any  legislative  authority,  but  by  an  uatversal 
revolution,  was  now  felt  and  seen,  and  demon 
strated  upon  a  large  scale  what  must  necessa* 
rily  be  the  result  of  such  circumstances.  The. 
Bourbons,  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  le- 
gitimacy and  the  other  advantages,  legitimate 
or  not,  which  they  possessed,  found  the  king- 
dom over  which  they  ruled  in  a  state  of  such 
discord  and  disaifectioo*  that  their  utmost  efforts 
were  necessary  to  prevent  actual  dbturbance  ; 
and  this  was  produced  merely  by  the  struggle 
and  jarring  between  that  part  of  the  nation  who 
had  lost  their  property,  and  that  part  who  had 
gained  it.  It  was  eaoogh,  however,  for  an 
English  Hoase  of  Lords  to  know,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  was 
one  which  was  implanted  more  strongly  in  Che 
heart  of  man  than  perhaps  any  other— that  the 
innocent  should  not  be  punished  for  the  crimes 
of  the  guilty  (cheers.^  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  leadmg  of  the  bill. 

Lord  ColchegUr  saU,  that  as  the  bUl  before 
the  house  went  to  repeal  one  which  he  iaui  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  Hoase  of  Parliament,  and 
whicb  had  been  passed  twenty-six  years  ago« 
he  would  trouble  their  lordjihips  with  a  fow 
words  upon  It  With  respect  to  the  principle, 
that  he  understood  to  be  one  which  had  been  re-^ 
cog^niaed  and  adopted  in  almost  every  civilised 
nation  and  in  almost  every  age.  In  times  of 
political  trouble  men  would  always  be  found 
who  would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  own  lives 
upon  any  hazard  whickr  might  hold  out  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  to  their  ambition,  and  it  wa-« 
only  by  involving  in  the  consequences  of  their 
doing  so  interests  which  were  dearer  to  tbens 
than  their  own,  that  such  security  as  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  society  demanded  could  be  ob- 
tained. This  principle  had  at  least  always 
been  acted  upon  in  thb  country.  Vfith  respect 
to  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
law,  he  only  folt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  whole  question  had  come  under  discussioa 
at  the  time  of  the  Union ;  that  then,  and  sub- 
sequently, it  had  undergone  the  examination  of 
many  eminent  men,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  ita 
political  jnstice  and  its  expediency.  Sir  M. 
Foster  siUd,  speaking  of  this  statute.  It  was 
highly  reasonable  that  such  a  law  should  not  be 
suffered  to  expire.  It  was  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  cesamissien  of  the 
crimes  against  which  it  was  directed ;  and  by 
the  strong  ties  of  domestic  affection,  to  arrest 
the  mad  career  of  dcaperate  ambition.  If  the 
object  of  the  bilMiad  been  to  alter  the  law  as 


LAW.— 


It  aftefed  wimm  of  Ite  tailor  ofencat  with 
wUeb  Mttalnder  wai  si  preMirt  coapled,  he 
woald  not  have  opposed  it  i  but  io  its  present 
d»pe,  and  applying  ai  it  did  to  high  treaion, 
Im  coold  aot  braif  hinwelf  to  approve  of  it. 
Re  tiMrelbre  moved,  aa  an  amendment,  tliat  the 
hill  be  read  that  day  six  months 

The  Earl  of  Bmtberjf  upported  the  bill. 
Tile  ezittinf  law  wai,  he  Iniisted,  a  direct 
hveaeh  of  the  18th  article  of  the  Union.  Even 
if  It  were  thought  right  sdll  to  conUoue  the  law 
la  Eagtand,  where  it  had  of  old  been  the  law 
•f  the  land,  yet  the  act  of  1799  ought  not  to 
•alit  In  Scotland,  becauee  it  was  an  innovation 
■poa  the  law  of  that  country,  and  had  been 
iirced  apon  it  only  ns  a  temporary  meainre. 
Wo  man  abhorred  the  crime  of  treason  more 
tftaia  he  $  hat  hU  with  to  tee  this  law  repealed 
was  becaase  It  inilcted  upon  the  innocent  a 
pvnishment  which  had  been  deserved  only  by 
lbs  guilty.  The  bill  before  the  boase  was 
fi^cnded  apon  the  principles  of  good  flUth  and 
■eand  jpaticy,  and  now  that  the  fears  and  the 
feelings  which  had  Influenced  the  adoption  <rf 
dimreat  measures  had  ceased,  this  ought  to  he 
allowed  to  prevail.  He  should  therefore  vole 
for  the  ordinal  motloa. 

Lord  MMwilU  said,  tha  argument  of  the  law 
of  attainder  aad  comption  of  blood  being 
founded  on  a  breach  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
tfie  Union,  had  beea  overstated.    The  ancient 
and  conmion  law  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  year 
idSO,  had  authoriced  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
honoure,  and  lor  this  be  had  (he  aachority  of 
Baron  Haaie,    If  the  bill  had  been  Ifmlied  in 
its  operation,  aad  had  only  gone  to  assimltale 
the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  Eaglaad,  he 
should  not  have  apposed  It  i  bat  he  was  not 
prepared  tn  go  the  length  of  repealing  It  alto- 
gether In  cases  of  high  treason.  The  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Sir  8.  Romllly  in  1914, 
nod  in  arfaich  the  offences  of  petit  treason  and 
murder  were  iaclnded,  was  one  which  seemed 
to  Bieet  the  jastlce  of  the  subject.    He  was 
prepared  to  consent  to  snch  a  bill  as  that,  or  to 
one  which  sheald  restore  the  eperatloo  of  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland  i  bat  he  felt  obliged 
to  oppose  the  Mil  before  the  house  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Lard  JSsttodalssald  it  was  Impatsible  for  any 
effort  of  hamu  ingenalty  to  ftmme  a  law  apea 
the  principles  of  public  policy  which  might  not 
in  lis  operation  Infringe  apen  some  private 
rights.    He  therefore  pat  out  of  view  this  ar- 

Sument,  upon  wUch  some  strem  had  been  laid 
I  the  coarse  of  the  debate.  He  looked  at  the 
existing  law  rether  as  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  was  wise  to  deter  men  Irom  the 
cemarfssion  of  crimes  i  for  this  reason.  It  had 
formed  a  part  of  tlie  law  of  this  land  aad  of 
Scotland  for  many  centuries.  That  it  had  sach 
aa  operetioa  was  by  some  persoas  denied,  but, 
as  it  appeared  to  hkn,  withent  any  reason  fbr 
that  denial.  A  feeling  of  atfectlap  for  their 
foAill|es  bad'often  deterred  men  frem  Joining  In 
foctlnns,  which  they  wi>uld  have  united  them- 
selves to  without  a  moment's  hesllaCloa  but  Ibr 
that  single  consideration.  He  remembered  to 
have  heard  a  story  of  a  Scotch  nobleman  who 
was  on  the  poiat  of  eagaging  hlaMolf  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745,  aad  was  preveated  by  a  stra- 
tagem of  his  wife.  She  fbrged  a  sranaat  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  apprehension, 
aad  had  him  ulten  ap  antil  the  danger  was 
•ver»  when  she  wrote  «a  dke  Seeretnry  of  SUte 


m  Bbod. 

Informing  him  of  what  *a  hsd  done*  md  she 
always  afterwards   boasted   of  havinf    pre- 
served the  faauly  estate  and  hoaeani    In  re- 
bellions, the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the   co-operetlon  of  men  of  raolL  and 
wealth  with  the  disaffected.    Coold  it,  then,  be 
denied,  that  a  law  which  secarad  the  fidelity 
and  obedience  of  men  who  bad  hoaoora  and 
preperty  to  transmit  to  their  descendants,  was 
highly  efflcslcioos  ?    Annexed  to  this  bill,  he 
perceived  some  provisions  which  wer^  not  in 
themselves  objectionable.    They  ooght,  how- 
ever»  to  stand  alone,  that  their  merits  might  be 
separately  judged  and  ascertained  {  ho  olyect- 
ed  to  the  practice  of  coapling  both  together 
for  the  sake  of  seeming  the  votes  of  a  few  in- 
dividaals  who  were  unwilling  to  reUn^uish  the 
good  becaase  It  was  attended  with  evil.    He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  intention  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Lor4CkmnceUmr  f^ii  the  importance  off 
the  measare  before  the  house,  and  eatertaining« 
as  he  did,  a  very  sincere  respect  for  the  noble 
lord  by  whosa  it  was  introduced,  he  regretted 
that  he  could  net  approve  of  it  as  it  stood* 
The  law  of  forfeitare  and  corruption  of  Mood, 
as  applied  to  cases  of  high  treason*  aflbrded  a 
vast  security  to  the  public  peace.     With  re- 
spect to  ether  crimes  to  which  the  aune  penal* 
ties  attaehedt  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  thai 
he  thought  the  law  might  not  be  safely  and  ja- 
dicionsly  altered.     U  their  IgrdsMps  woujd 
Uhe  the  trauble  to  read  this  bill,  as  he  bad 
dene,  they  weuld  see  that  U  was  extremely 
dQubtfal  whether*  wader  the  terms  of  it^  cor« 
ruptioa  of  Mood  was  takea  airajr»  Of  b^urs 
t9  irhich  it  was  evidently  meimt  to  ^pply,  av 
menttoa  occurred  in^tU  ll^  i%tter  end  A  ^ 
kWl    and    «l|iioiigh    it    ITM     evident   that 
hpnoars   irtire    Mtant  tfi  «y»    i«ci4d#A*    94 
iawyer  ^imid  My  thai  the  ir/vrds  '*  laiNis* 
tenements,   and  b^redttameoU,*' ^wMcli  were 
the  words  of  the  l>Ui,  cpuld  ^  m^  to  m- 
tend  to  honouniv    Anotber  e^ectio^  tp  the 
biU  aise  was*  that  fb«  coan»  ef  the   com-' 
men  law  would  in  some  iqsla^^s  be  opposed 
and  iaterfered  with ;  becaase  persons  entitled 
to  remainders  in  tail  woald«  under  the  opem- 
tion  of  this  bill,  become  seized  in  foe  upon  the 
attaiader  of  the  tenant,  and  witbont  the  procsm 
of  common  recovery,  by  which  alone  an  estate- 
tail  could  be  legally  coavertcd  into  a  fee.  With 
reapect  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  attainder 
and  cerraption  of  blond*  he  4bou|;bt»  vhmi  it 
wu  considered  how  eateosiveJy  rpioQiif  the 
conseaaences  of  trcasoi»ablf  practices  might 
be  to  the  peace  and  the  very  existence  of  fami- 
lies, almost  oat  of  nambcr,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  complain  if  seme  portion  pf  the  pu^iib- 
ment  of  a  defeated  treason  was  made  to  fall 
upon  the  fomities  of  those  by  wliopi  it  had  been 
set  on  foot    He  saw  bow  difficult  it  would  he 
•o  restore  to  Scotland  the  law  as  it  had  existed 
before  the  Union  i   but  he  thoaght  tlife  b^t 
eoprse  that  could  be  adopted  woald  be  to  bring 
in  another  bill.     If  this  sbonld,  however,  go 
Into  a  committee,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pro- 
pose that  high  treason  should  be  left  out,  ^d 
that  peth  treason  and  murder  should  alone  bq 
Ihd  stdiieets  of  the  proposed  alteretions.    Un- 
less this  were  tlone,  be  should  support  the 


When  the  honse  divided,  the  nambers  were* 
For  the  nmendment*  1ft— Against  it,  tl^-Ha- 
jorUy,& 

The  Mil  was  therefsre  lost. 


LAyr.—Bradfari  Qaol, 
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Amendment  of  the  Crimnal  Lawt — 
Threatening  Letters  z-^Pardtme. 

COMMONS,  Thdmdat,  March  24.— 
Mr.  Feel  taid,  that  the  tntejit  of  his  mo* 
tion  wu  to  obtain  leave  to  briof  in  two  hiiit 
in  amend  certain  points  in  the  criminal  law« 
The  first  regarded  the  law  for  sending  letten^ 
containing  a  charge  of  having  attemptad 
to  commit  abominable  o/f^ncfcs.  A  throat  to 
charge  any  individual  with  an  unnatural  of- 
fence was  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  But  ir,  instead  of  threatening  a  charge  of 
tlie  crime  itself,  the  cliarge  siiottld  be  limited 
to  an  attempt  to  commit  that  crime,  it  was 
only  a  misdemeanor.  The  moral  oifence^  and 
the  danger  to  the  individual  wrongly  accused^ 
were  precisely  the  same,  and  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  any  difference  in  the  pnoiahment— • 
The  other  bill  was  to  facilitate  the  benefit  of 
the  Royad  grants  of  pardon.  At  present  they 
must  pass  the  great  seal — •.proceeding  of  con- 
siderable expense  and  delay-*befoce  the  par* 
doned  persons  coald  be  restored  to  what  the 
law  termed  their  credit  and  capacities.  And 
nntil  the  grant  had  passed  the  great  seal,  their 
testimony,  however  necessary,  could  not  be  re* 
ceived  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  parties  to  their  fall 
privileges,  upon  a  pardon  being  extended  to 
them  bearing  the  sign-maanal,  counter-signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  if  the  same  pardon  had  passed  the 
great  seal.  The  bill  would  also  remedy  a 
considemble  defect  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
clergyable  offences.  For  those  who  successfully 
pleaded  their  clergy,  the  punisbmeiit  of  death 
was  formerly  commuted  to  branding  on  the  left 
thumb.  This  was  not  considered  open  enough 
to  common  observation,  and  the  left  cheek  was 
afterwards  substituted.  This  punishment  be- 
coming incompatible  with  modem  civilization, 
the  judges  were  empowered  to  impose  a  pecu- 
niary fine  or  other  punishmment,  according  to 
their  discretion  :  but  the  law  which  authorised 
this  alteration  did  not  give  that  complete  resto* 
ration  which  was  attainable  by  persons  who 
had  been  punished  in  the  old  way :  under  the 
present  bill,  the  infliction  of  the  substituted 
punishment,  whether  fine  or  whipping,  or 
imprisonment,  would  restore  the  parties  to 
their  civil  rights.  The  whipping  of  females 
had  been  abolished  by  a  recent  statute,  which, 
however,  did  not  effectually  restore  them  after 
suffering  the  punishment  substituted.  His  bill 
also  had  relation  to  the  offences  of  cleicymen 
or  clerks  in  orders,  which  at  present  formed 
an  anomaly  in  the  law.  A  clergirman  might 
be  hanged  for  highway  robbery  i  if  he  commit- 
ted a  misdemeanor,  he  might  be  transported  \ 
if  a  clergyable  offence,  he  could  not  be  punish- 
ed at  allT  The  ground  of  distinction,  if  ever  it 
had  been  good  in  policy,  had  long  ceased  to 
be  so,  and  should  have  been  done  away.  It 
was  an  obsolete  principle  at  variance  with  the 
present  tt^te  of  society ;  and;  much  as  he  in- 
clined to  support  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
he  could  not  uphold  them  in  this  instance. 
The  bill  would  nut  clerks  in  orders  apon  the  same 
footing  with  other  offenders. — Leave  giaated, 

Cammitmenti  of  Felons. 

Tdvrsdat,  Junv  16.— Mr.  JTeBtem  moved 
for  returns  of  all  persons  committed  to  gaol  on 


charges  of  felony,  except  u^n  thd  Hoose  CIr* 
cttit  His  motive  for  moving  for  these  papers  was, 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  confinement  which 
persons  bad  suffered  previously  to  their  being 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  proportion  between 
commhmenti  and  convictions.  The  evil  of  long 
confinemeots  previous  to  trial  was  excessive, 
and  called  for  sdme  alterative  pheasures.  In 
the  last  seven  years,  out  of  flftywtwo  thousand 
persons  ^committed,  no  lata  than  thirty  thousand 
were  either  acquitted,  or  tm  UUs  were  found 
ngainst  them.  Nearly  ooe  Imlf  of  the  persona 
committed  to  prisons  were  acifalttea  upon 
trial,  although  in  many  caes,>  these  personti 
previously  to  their  ac<imttai,  had  snfferod  an 
imprisonment  more  than  Mo<f)mtte  io  puiM 
the  crimes  with  which  they  haid  Veen  cbnrjB^ed* 

Mr.  P§el  admiiied  tint  this  Vas  a  circum- 
stance which  was  not  cr«dit^]e  to  the  jodlcllil 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  almoet  in 
despair  of  finding  a  proper  rmbcdy  for  it.  He 
thought  that  much  might  be  done  by  Increasing 
the  lists  of  the  country  juries.  In  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  .power,  too  much  of  the  business 
of  justice  fell  upon  that  bo((y  of  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  grand  jm'y,  who  had  to  find  ifmost 
all  the  bills,  had  who  had  in  most  instabces; 
duties  as  members  of  Parliament  to  attend  t6 
besides.  To  increase  the  number  of  jud^e* 
might  be  an  advisable  experiment,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  speedy  clearmg  of  the  goals.  -  NO 
reason  could  be  advamied  Ibr  holding  tiftH^ 
particular  number  of  19,  if  the  interests  oi 
the  country  could  be  benefiiedby  increasing  it.- 

Mr.  Denman  thought  that  by  extending  tfhO 
business  of  the  quarter-sessions,  and  letting  the 
King's  conmiissloners  go  into  places  where  (he 
goals  were  nnnsually  full,  they  might  put  off. 
for  the  present,  tlio  formidable  expenses  Of 
new  judges  and  an  additional  circuit.  ^- ThO 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Bradford  GaoL 

Trorsoat,  Mat  5.— Mr.  X  Smithy  in  riainf 
to  move  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  for  i^ 
copy  of  all  correspondence  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  respecting  certain 
abuses  and  mismanagement  in  the  gaol  of  Brad^ 
ford,  said,  that  an  individual  bad  been  arrested 
for  a  small  sum  of  money ;  he  soon  after  escaped 
from  the  bailiff,  was  speedily  retaken,  ^uid 
lodged  in  this  gaol,  where,  owing  to  the  gaoler 
being  an  imbecile  roan,  this  prisoner  was  load- 
ed with  iroM  and  handcuffs,  and  so  kept  for 
seven  weeks^  except  at  intervals  of  five  mi- 
mutes  once*  a  week,  to  enable  him  to  cbaago 
his  linen.  The  prisoners  at  large  complained  of 
their  .treatment  in  this  gaol ;  and  such  was  the 
petty  tyranny  which  had  been  exercised,  that 
on  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  and  on  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  prosecution  was  ordered, 
and  one  miscreant  was  convicted  of  cruelty  to 
a  prisoner  in  this  gaol.  He  was  glad  to  bear 
that  no  opposition  was  intended  to  his  motion^ 
and  that  every  desire  had  been  expressed  to 
correct  such  abuses  and  punish  the  delinquents. 
He  believed  that  in  the  treatment  of  paupers 
in  some  of  the  gaols,  the  utmost  barbarity  was 
inflicted. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  only  done 
him  justice  when  he  anticipated  that  ho  would 
not  oppose  such  a  motion  as  this.  If  such  abuses 
as  were  represented  had  been  committed,  he 
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iJiotM  iMl  atienpt  to  vfaidkato  the  deliBqaeate, 

or  to  oppose  the  prodactloa  of  any  coiretpon- 
dence  which  was  calculated  to  throw  a  light  oo 
the  subject.  He  then  stated,  that  upon  receW- 
iii|^  a  conmoDication  Irpm  the  Lord  Liesteoaot 
of  this  district,  who  had  done  himself  great 
credit  by  his  oondact  in  the  bosloev,  be  bad  re- 
ferred the  sobject  to  the  Attorney  and  Solici- 
tor-General, and  eventoally  ordered  a  proseca- 
tion,  in  which  one  of  ihe  parties  had  been  con- 
victed. He  was  most  aniions  to  see  the  small 
local  jurisdictions  thronghoat  the  conntry  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  which  they  now  had  of 
sending  their  prisoners  to  the  general  county 
gaol,  upon  paying  a  small  qnota  of  expense : 
indeed,  be  was  disposed  to  go  farther,  and  to 
say,  that  be  did  not  think  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  justice  of  the  country  would  be 
iiynred  If  these  petty  cowls  were  abrogated 
(bear), 

Mr.  Aberar&mbU  concurred  In  the  czpedieacy 
of  abolishing  these  petty  jurisdictioDs. 

Boundaries  of  Counties. 

TuBSDAT,  Feb.  88.— Mr.  F,  PaUiur  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  empower 
magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  to  effect  ex- 
changes between  counties  of  insulated  parcels 
of  land,  for  the  more  convenient  a«faninistration 
of  justice.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  In- 
convenience and  perplexity  which  resulted 
lirom  having  certain  parcels  of  land  belonging  to 
particular  counties,  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  those  counties,  was  the  object  of 
the  bill  which  he  called  upon  tb?  house  to  give 
him  leave  \o  introduce.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
vailing upon  persons  to  apply  a  semedy  was 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  evil:  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  by  suting  a  few  short 
facts.  In  the  first  place.  Holy  Island,  which 
lay  off  tbe  coast  of  Northumberland,  did  not,  as 
one  would  naturally  suppose  fh>m  tbe  situation, 
belong  to  that  county,  but  to  (he  county  pala- 
tinate of  Durham.  Another  place  belonging  to 
Durham,  called  Crake,  was  situated  in  tbe 
centre  of  Yorkshire,  50  miles  from  ihe  courts 
of  the  county  of  which  it  was  called  a  part.  In 
the  same  way  a  part  of  Derbyshire  was  to  be 
found  in  Leicestershire  |  and  a  part  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire in  Bedfordshire.  From  the  town 
of  Oakingbam,  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
Wiltshire  ran  into  Berkshire  for  about  four 
miles  in  length.  It  was,  in  some  places,  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  others  not  half  a  mile ; 
and  there  was  no  notorious  mark  by  which  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  two  counties  could  be  defin- 
ed. In  like  manner  Snallowfield  East,  and 
Swallowfield  West,  both  belonging  to  Wilt- 
shire, were  situated  in  Berkshire.  He  had  tbe 
authority  of  all  tbe  magistrates  on  the  Oaking- 
ham  bench  for  stating,  that  the  situation  of  tbe 
three  parcels  of  land  which  he  had  mentioned 
had  for  many  years  produced  a  great  incon- 
venience. He  had  seen  a  bill  which  bad  been 
framed  with  reference  to  this  very  sobject,  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  parish  of  Swallowfield.  The  bill  was  drawn 
op  with  great  accuracy  :  it  encmerated  every 
parish,  titliing,  and  village  within  tbe  three 
parcels  of  land  before  mentioned,  as  well  as 
all  the  evils  which  bad  arisen,  or  were  likely 
*o  fri««»  from  their  locality,  and  the  remedy 
which  it  proposed  was,  that  those  three  parcels 


of  land  shonld  be  annexed  t&r  all  pttrponen 
whatever  to  the   county  of  Berks— that  «U 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  tliem  should  be 
taken  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Wiltshire,  and  vested  in  those  of 
Berkshire,  with  full  authority  to  raise  all  dues, 
subsidies,  and  taxes  whatever.    The  bill  also 
contained  a  saving  clause,  guarding  tbe  right  of 
every  man's  inheritance.     Upon  tbe  originad 
division  of  the  country  into  counties,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  police  and  defence,  these  isola- 
ted spots  were  attached  to  distant  counties  by  die 
influence  of  men  of  great  rank  and  power. 
Dugdale,  in  his  work  on  Warwick,  spoke  of  a 
spot  of  ground  which  interfered  with  his  survey, 
and  which  be  found  to  belong  to  the  county  of 
Worcester.     In  giving  an  account  of  it  to  his 
readen,  be  said  that  it  was  ^*  one  of  those  par- 
cels of  land  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  feimd 
severed  from  the  countv  to  which  they  belong.*' 
He  ascertained  that  thfs  piece  of  land  belon|^ed 
to  the  church  of  Worcester,  which,  upon  the 
general  division  of  laud  throoghoot  the  king- 
dom, had  influence  enough  to  preserve  it,  and 
ever  after  it  continued  to  be  taxed  as  part  of 
the  county  of  Worcester.    In  Devonshire,  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  was  a  parcel 
of  earldom  land  which  had  always  been  taxed  as 
belonging  to  the  county  of  ConiwalL    In  tbe 
county  of  Berks  was  a  piece  of  land  called 
Twyford,  which  belonged  to  Wiltshire,  aithoagh 
it  was  SO  miles  from  that  county ;  the  reason 
was,  that  it  constituted  part  of  the  posseasionB 
of  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbory,  in  Wiltshire.  Be 
knew  that  the  house  would  be  likely  to  objeec 
to  any  thing  like  innovation,  and  ther^foie  be 
would  show  a  precedent  for  the  measure  wUcb 
he  proposed.   In  1698,  the  counties  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  were  by  an  act  of  session  united  for 
all  purposes,  and  had  since  been  considered 
as  one  county  by  almost  every  act  of  partia- 
ment  which  had  been  passed  relative  te  them. 
In  1740,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  oCthe  county  of  Dorset ; 
and  a  variety  of  alterations  had  at  different 
times  been  made  in  counties  by  forming  several 
small  hundreds  into  one,  and  by  dividing  large 
parishes,   in  order  to  collect  the  poor  rate 
more  easily.    There  was  cme  precedent  which 
be  could  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  would 
have  weight  with  the  bouse  as  being  <we  of  its 
own  measures — he  alluded  to  the  act  of  tiie 
41st  of  George  III.,  which  was  passed  for  tlw 
purpose  of  annexing  Malta  to  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  hon.  gent,  concluded  by  moving  fur 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peel  bad  no  intention  whatever  of  Op- 
posing the  measure  :  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
give  the  bill  every  consideration,  alAongb  be 
could  not  at  present  pledge  himself  to  support 
it.  There  would,  probably,  be  some  dilicalty 
as  to  the  detail  of  the  measure.  The  hon.  gent., 
for  instance,  had  not  stated  what  he  intended 
to  do  as  to  the  elective  franchise.  Again,  what 
arrangement  was  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
county  rates,  assessed  ftM*  works-  which  were 
already  completed,  but  not  paid  for  ?  The  bill, 
further,  only  proposed  to  give  the  power  of  ex- 
change to  counties ;  it  was  not  provided  what  a 
county  should  do  which  desired  to  take,  and 
had  nothing  to  ofler  in  return. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
elective  franchise,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  any  new  arrangement  at  the  eve  of  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament    His  view  was,  that  ira 


•htmifoa  ihoiild  talM  |ilace  votil  ona  year  after 
tba  next  general  election*    For  the  matter  of 
county-rate,  the  sum  at  stake   would  be 
trivial  that  it  might  be  easily  disposed  of. 
Lewe  was  then  given  to  bring  in  a  bill. 


so 


Norfolk  Assize  Town, 

Thdssdat,  Feb  2-1.  —  Colonel  JVodehouse 
sobmitted  to  the  house  a  motion  respect- 
ing tiie  removal  of  the  Spring  Assizes  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk  from  the  borough  of  Tbet- 
ford  to  the  city  of  Norwich.  The  grounds  upon 
.ivhich  he  made  this  motion,  were  already  be- 
fore the  house  in  a  petition  which  had  been 
presented  from  a  numerous  and  highly  respect- 
able body  of  (he  inhabitants  of  the  county.  The 
main  giievance  which  they  complained  of  was, 
that  loey  were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  prisoners  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
gaol  to  the  place  at  which  they  were  to  be 
tried,  and  if  ihey  happened  to  be  convicted, 
the  same  distance  back  again  to  the  gaol.  This 
evil  had  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
representations  of  it  had  frequently  been  made, 
but  hitherto  without  procuring  any  alteration. 
There  was,  however,  no*  time,  at  which  the 
desired  alteration  could  be  more  justly  and 
properly  made  than  the  present  A  large  and 
conmodions  gaol  had  lately  been  erected  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  at  an  expense  of  50,0001. 
Upon  former  occasions  it  haa  been  objected, 
that  to  remove  the  absize  would  be  to  interfere 
with  a  branch  of  the  prerogative.  He  denied, 
however,  that  the  prerogative  was  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  measure  he  proposed.  The 
places  at  which  the  assizes  were  held  had  been 
IB  all  instances  fixed  by  acts  of  parliament 
That  by  which  Thetford  was  appointed  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  was  pasted  six  centuries 
ago.  At  that  period  only  one  assize  was  held 
for  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  Thetfurd  was  well  situated  for  the  purpose, 
being  upon  the  confines  of  both  counties.  Ap- 
plications had  been  made  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  to  the  judges,  who  had  declined  to  remove 
the  ansizes,  but  expressed  no  reason  for  their 
refusal.     It 
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by  which  those  structures  had  bera  rendered  as 
convenient  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  direct  attack  upon 
the  prerogative  than  was  meditated  by  this 
measure.  No  less  so  than  to  interfere  with  the 
appointment  of  Lord-Lieutenant  or  the  sheriflk 
of  counties.  The  petition  ^hich  he  bad  pre- 
sented prayed  that  the  house  would  not  permit 
any  interference  in  the  ancient  practice.  That 
petition  was  bigned  by  forty-eight  magistrates 
of  the  county,  eight  of  whom  oad  served  the 
office  of  high  sheriff;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  names  of  greater  respectability.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  other  orders  of 
the  day  be  now  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  F,  Buxton  said,  that  the  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  assizes  was 
not  only  highly  respectable  as  to  the  signatures 
which  were  affixed  to  it,  but  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  from 
the  sherifig,  and  from  a  large  body  of  the  ma- 
gistracy,  it  might  be  reasouably  supposed  to 
convey  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  best 
qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  expediency  of 
the  proposed  measure.  The  important  ques* 
tioo  for  the  house  to  consider  was,  however, 
whether  the  administration  of  justice  was  im- 
peded  by  the  assizes  being  held  at  Thetford. 
The  general  convenience  of  the  county  would 
he,  as  it  ought  to  be,  more  considered  than  that 
of  the  Judges  i  and  the  interests  of  justice  more 
than  those  of  the  borough  of  Thetford.  The 
unnecessary  exposure  of  prisoners  on  their  way 
to  and  from  trial  was  moat  cruel  and  illegal, 
and  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  the  house  to 
interfere.  He  happened  some  time  back  to  be 
riding  along  this  line  of  country  through  which 
the  priioners  passed;  and  observing  a  crowd 
of  persons  collected  near  a  public-house,  stop^- 
ped  to  ascertain  the  canse.  He  found  that  a 
multitude  was  collected  round  a  waggon,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  criminals  were  returning 
from  the  assizes;  and  one  unhappy  indb- 
vidual,  who  was  to  be  executed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  was  exposed  to  the  -vulgar  gaze  of 
the  mob.  who  were  continually  asking  *^  wh^cb 
is  he  ?"  in  ^s  hearing.  Now,  supfiosing  Uie 
unfortunate  Mr.  Fauntlerov*s  case,  instead  of 
occurring  in  Middlesex,  bad  taken  place  in 


motives.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
licve,  that  persons  holding  the  high  offices 
wjiich  they  were  intrusted  with,  could  prefer 
their  own  convenience  to  that  of  the  public. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving,  ^*  that 
the  petition  of  certain  magistrates  and  others  of 
the  connty  of  Norfolk,  praying  that  the  spring 
assizes  should  be  removed  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee ; 
and  that  the  counter-petition  of  the  mayor  and 
bui^esses  of  Thetford  be.referred  to  the  same 
committee.** 

Sir  John  Sebright  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  N.  R,  Co&ome  opposed  the  motion.  The 
tame  application  had  been,  be  said,  repeatedly 
made,  and  bad  always  failed.  The  assizes  for 
the  connty  of  Norfolk  had  been,  as  was  admit- 
ted, held  at  Thetford  for  more  Uian  six  centu- 
ries. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  practice  was  a  conclusive  reason  against 
all  rbange,  but  it  must  at  least  be  confessed, 
that  anless  a  very  strong  case  could  be  made 
oat,  no  alteration  should  be  attempted.  Large 
soma  had  been  expended  on  the  gaol  and  court- 
iKkuio  at  Thetford  out  of  the  funds  of  hidivi- 
dttali  in  the  town,  and  not  out  of  the  county -rate. 


was.  In  consequence,  imputed  to  _ 

them  that  they  were  actuated  by  merely  selfish  I  Norfolk^^how  cruel  and  nnnecesMuy  an  expo- 


sure  it  would  have  been,  to  drag  him  thirty 
miles  through  the  country  to  trial,  and  thirty 
miles  back  to  gaol,  exposed  to  the  vulgar  stare 
of  an  inquUiitive  and  curious  rabble.  A  friend 
of  his  said,  *^  it  would  serve  him  right"  It 
could  not  serve  him  right  {  because  the  law  of 
the  land  had  apportioned  to  certain  offences, 
certain  punishments,  and  therefore  it  was  un- 
justifiable to  augment  the  distress  or  harass 
the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  delinquent  But 
the  evil  did  not  end  here.  When  the  prisonera 
arrived  at  Thetford,  they  were  placed  in  a 
prison,  which,  if  he  were  to  describe,  would, 
he  was  certain,  shock  and  offend  the  honso. 
Some  improvemenis  had  probably  been  made 
since  he  saw  it;  but  it  was  still  disgraceful 
enough,  and  if  a  prisoner  had  to  bring  up  wit- 
neises  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  county,  they 
would  have  to  travel  fifty  miles,  the  difficulty 
of  which  it  might  be  believed  not  unfrequently 
prevented  their  attempting  the  journey.  For 
ihe^e  reasons  he  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  objected  to  the  motion,  because 
if  it  were  adopted  in  this  instance,  it  must  also 
be  applied  to  a  great  many  other  counties. 

Mr.  Peef  objected  to  the  motion,  on  the  gromad 
4  A 
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Unit  til*  IIoaM  of  Comtiiom  bad  no  proper  J  ■> 
Hfidiction  in  the  case,  havtni;  iriready  trani/rr- 
ired  it  to  the  cinincellor  and  thejadgea.  The 
\^ue8tIon  had  been  referred  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  decided  against  the  removal. 
"He  was  cf  opinion  that  the  consideration  of 
iinesttons  such  as  the  present,  with  which  l^al 
tate rests  were  niized  op,  could  not  be  left  in 
iMtter  bands  than  those  of  the  judges.' 

Dr.  LfuMngt^h  complained  that  the  rt  hon. 
SecreUry  had'  not  stated  to  the  bouie  the 
gronods  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  jddji^es 
Vas  founded.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  (here 
was  no  jttst  reason  for  holding  the  assises  at 
ThetfordL  Under  thfc  present  plan  the  interests 
of  the  manrv  were  sacrificed  to  the  inteiests  of 
the  few.  The  assizes  were  originally  held  at 
Thetford,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient 
place ;  but  now,  when  that  reason  no  longer 
aziited,  why  should  they  not  be  lemoved  ? 
'  Mr.  lIu$kisMm  said,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  the  place  for  appeals  of  this  de- 
iscription;  the  law  had  vested  the  Necessary 
"power  In  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  judges.  As  far  tbfe  distance  of  Thetford, 
•as  an  assize  town,  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land stood  iv  the  Same  sifhation.  Prisoners 
were  brought  much  fiirtber  to  York,  and  to 
Lancaster,  than  they  could  be  from  any  part  of 
4he  county  of  Norfolk  to  Thetford. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  if  the  inconvenience 
«zbted  every  where,  the  best  thing  would  be  a 
general  alteration. 

The  house  then  divided,  when. the  numbers 
were— For  the  motion,  2i~Agalnst  it,  72— 
Majority  agaihst  It,  51. 


JBilis  to  prevent  Crueliv  to  Animab. 

TH17RSDAT,  FiiB.  ^,^filLc,  MotHh  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  Id  a  bill  for  the  abo- 
.litfon  of  bcar-baiting,  isnd  dtfaer  cmel  prac- 
tices. In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed 
iince  the  last  sesrion  of  Parliament,  he  bad 
conversed  with  almost  every  police  magistrate 
In  the  various  districts  of  the  metrop^s,  and 
Indeed  with  many  magistrates  In  dlflferent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  It  was  tbetr  uiiaflimoos 
opinion  that  these  cmel  practices  oiight  to  be 
put  down  without  further  delay.  He  had  been 
.told  over  and  over  again  by  them,  that  nothing 
iras  more -conducive  to  crime  than  such  sports 
]>— that  they  led  the  lower  orders  to  gamblings 
that  they  educated  them  for  thieves-^nd&at 
they  gradually  trained  them  op  to  bloodshed 
'and  murder.  The  reason  why  the  police  could 
not  meddle  with  these  practices  was,  that  they 
were  not  in  general  exhibited  for  money.  He 
held,  however,  In  his  hand  an  afflcke^  which  was 
placarded  throughout  the  town  quite  as  publicly 
AS  any  that  announced  the  benefit  of  ai^  singer 
:at  the  Opera.  It  announced  that  *<  Billy,  the 
llhenomenon  of  the  canine  race,  and  superior 
vermin  killer,'*  would  go  throngfa  his  wonder^ 
Tut  performances  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that 
the  receipts  of  the  pit  would  on  that  evening 
1)e  presented  to  the  distressed  widow  of  Billy's 
late  proprietor  (a  laugh),  It  then  stated,  that 
*•  a  dog.flght— a  tum-loose  match  with  two 
dogs  and  two  iresh  badger»— and  a  drawing 
match,"  would  follow  this  astounding  specta- 
cle i  and  that  several  dogs  w^uld  then  be  tried 
,al  •  bear  previous  to  their  being  sent  out  upon 
their  travels  to  foreign  climes  (•.  laugh).    The 
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doors  were  to  be  op«n  at  seven  o'clock,  Ikt 
peiformance  to  begtft  at  half-past;  aod  the  ad« 
mtrtance  to  be  Ss.  each.  The  wfaoie  of  the 
sports  were  said  to  be  instituted  by  the  **  ex- 
press* invitation  of  several  noblemea  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  distinetion'*  (a  laugh).  He 
expected  that  this  decjaratioo  would  secure 
him  the  vote  of  the  learned  member  for  Wi»- 
chelsea.  On  a  former  occasion,  that  learned 
member  bad  said  that  he  (Mr.  Martin)  meddled 
only  with  the  sports  of  tie  poor,  and  tiuned 
away  hb  eyes  from  those  of  the  rich.  The 
learned  member  had  said,  *^  Show  me  that  the 
nobility  take  part  in  those  sports,  and  I  will 
join  with  all  my  heart  in  patting  them  down.'.' 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  to  his  knowledge 
some  persons  of  rank  and  name  did  palroaize 
these  cruel  practices  i  and  he  mentioned  the 
fact  now  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  learned 
gent  (hear,  hear).  The  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded  deserved  to  be  stigmatized  with  severer 
reprobation  than  the  poorer  classes,  a^inst 
whom  alone  his  bill  was  said  to  be  directed. 
Their  education  ought  to  have  given  them  feel- 
ings avene  from  croelty  and  bloodshed,  and  to 
1m  ve  taught  them  that  their  ezample  would  be 
of  vast  importance  in  propagatiiig  such  feel- 
ings among  their  inferiors  in  station.  He 
could  see  no  rational  objection  to  the  measure 
be  prtiposed.'  .By  tlie  Marylebone  Act  all 
bear  baiting  aod  other  barbarous,  sports  were 
piohibited  within  ihat  parish;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  diflicnlt  td  assign  any  reason  why,  if  the 
parish  of  Marylebone  were  to  be  exempt  irom 
such  inhuman  ezhibitions,  the  parishes  of  St. 
George  or  of  St  Margaret,  or  of  any  other 
saint,  were  to  be  disgraced  and  discnsted  by 
them,  (hear,  hear).  .  It  was  not,  however, 
merely  bear-baiting,  and  sports  of  a  similar 
nature»that  he  wished  Xo  abolish;  there  were 
other  practices,  equally  cruel,  with  which  he 
thought  the  legislature  ought  to  interfere.  He 
would  give  them  an  instance  of  what  he  meant. 
There  was  a  Frenchman,  called  Magendie, 
who  was  about  to  exhibit  in  London,  and  whom 
he  considered  a  diigrace  to  society.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  performing  experimenta  fo 
attrocious  as  almost  to  shock  belief.  He  would 
not  trust  himself  to  express  a  further  opinion 
upon  .this  fellow's  conduct,  but  would  merely 
say,  that  he  looked  upon  (hose  who  witnessed 
it,  withoat  interfering  to  prevent  it,  alniost  ^ 
the.  light  of  criminals.  On  one  occasion,  this 
Mr.  Magendie  got  .a  lady's  greyhound,  for 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  ten  guineas.  He 
first  of  all  nailed  its  firont,  and  then  its  hind 
paws  to  the  table  with  the  bluntest  spikes  tliat 
he  could  find,  giving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  the  poor  beast  might  tear  away  from  the 
sp{kes,<if  they  were  at  all  sharp  and  cutting. 
He  then  doubled  up  Its  long  ears,  and  nailed 
them  down  to  the  same  table  with  similar 
spikes  (loud  cries  of  hear,  and  shame).  He 
then  made  a  gash  down  the  middle  of  its  face, 
and  proceeded  to  dissect  the  nerves  on  one 
side  of  it.  First  of  all,  he  cut  out  those  nerves 
which  belong  to  the  sight,  and  whilst  perform- 
ing that  operation,  said  to  the  spoctaten, 
**  Observe,  when  I  pass  my  scalpel  over  these 
nerves  the  dog  will  shut  its  eyes."  It  did  so.  He 
then  proceeded  to  operate  upon  those  of  tasto 
and  hearing.  Afier  he  had  finished  those  oper- 
ations, he  pot  some  bitter  food  on  the  tongne  ql 
the  dog,  and*hallooed  into  his  car. .  .Tbe  dog 
repudiated  the  food,  and  was  Insensible  to  the 
sonnd.    This  turf  ical  bntcher,  or  bvtcbering 
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li»  dtottrved  both 
tamed  rovnd  to  tlie  fpectaton«  and  said*  **  I 
kafc  now  6niihed  my  DparatioiiB  oa  one  lida  of 
1km  dof  *s  head ;  ai  it,  >cot(»  lo  much  Boney  to 
foi  an  animal  of  thif  deicriptioBf  I  ibaUreterre 
Hke  ottiet  vide  till  to-woiraw*  If  tho  .Mrffant 
<ake  oare  of  lii«»  for  the  niglk,  aceordipg  to  the 
directioas  I  haye  giToa  him,  I  am  of  opiaiap 
thall-ahalt  bo  able  to  coatiAtte  mgr  oparatsont 
nyoii  him  to-monow  with  ^aite  aa  maeh  «ati»- 
lactioa  to  OS  aU  ai  I  bavo  done  to-day  i  bat  if 
iiQt»  though  he  nay  have  loft  the  Tivacity  he 
Iwi  ibewB  toiday,  I  shall  have- the  opporianily 
•fcaAliim  him  op  alifo,  and  she  wing  yon  the 
pi^astoltac  motton  of  .the  heart  and  Wsceja." 
(fikntti  disgnst .  was  manlfesied  by  4be  boose 
«l4hoatatetaent-of  this  experiment).  •.  He  was 
aimipe  of  tho  necoi^ty  of- making  some  ex- 
yochnents  on  living  animals  i  bat  then  thoy 
siMMild  bo  porfermed  in  soeh  a  manner  as  to 
caqsoas. little SttlTcring  as  possible.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
aowdical  science.  He  held  In  hia  handthe  wtit> 
ton  declarations  of  Mr.;  Abamothy ^  of  Sir  £ve- 
rard  Home,  of  .the  professort  of  medicine,  at 
Cambridge  aad  Ozfi>rd,  and  of  Myersl  other 
rotpectable  medical  gentloaien^  to  that-  eSeet. 
They  all,  he  betieTod,  ttnlted.in  condemnation 
of  onch  excenive  and  protracted  cruelty  as  had 
boen  practised  by  tms  Fmacbmaa.  He  had 
board  that  this  fellow  was  again  coming  to 
this  country  to  repeat  his  experiments.  He  there- 
lore  had  mentioned  it  to  the  bouM,  in  the  .hope 
that  it  wottld  gain  pnblieity,  and  esdte  against 
the  perpetrator  of  soch  unnecessary  eroeltj, 
the  odiam  ho  merited..  He  trastod  that  when 
it  Was  known,  tho  fdtow  would  not  tind  por- 
aons  to  attend  his  lectures,  and  wonid  thus  be 
compelled  to  wing  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country,  to  find  in  it  a  theatre  for  such  abo- 
minable atrocities.  He  condnded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bili  to  prevent  bear- 
baiting  end  other  cruel  practices* 

Sir  Jf.  ^.  JUd%  said,  that  he  should  opiftMC 
thooMition,  because  he  considered  legislation 
oa.snch  jialtry  snbiects  to  he  quite  unnecessary 
and  oncalled  for  (near,  bear). 
.  Jir.  Jfartin  did  not  conceive  this  sul\ject  too 
pntary  for  legislative  notice,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber topreaentod  it.  All  tho  magistrates  of  the 
n»tro|;Niiis  called  for  a  law  to  put  down  these 
practices  t  was  not  their  caU  entitled  to 
mjme  respoet '  and  attention  ?  It  was  not 
oroditahle  -to  Ihe  hoase—nay,  more,  it  was 
discrcdicablo  t»  any  member,  to  rise  and 
say,  not<4hat  he  would  negative  the  bill  when: 
It  was  brongbt  Iny  but  that  he  would  not  permit 
#»to  bo  Canvassed  at  all  In  pariiament.  Would 
any  man  got  upland  boldly  say  to  tfaemi  'M  am 
sMi  an  amatoor  of  cruelty,  that  I  will  not  even 
allow:  a  measure  to  bo  disctimed  which  tends  to 
hboiiih  It  r  *  Such  language  no  ifean  would  dare 
to.  ttttor  I  and  yet  what  had  been  said  that  evea- 
ini;  appraximatod  very  closely  to  it  He  was 
aMd  that  he  ihoald  be  defeated  upo»this  bili  t 
hot  If  he  was,  the  glory  would  be  with  bun,  and 
the  disgrace  with  tfaase  who  vanquished  him 
(hear,  bear).  He  was,  however,  confident  that 
at  some  foture  period  it  would  be  passed  into 
}pw«  Ho  would  not  say  that  it  would  meet 
wdth  that  succem  whilst  under  his  direction; 
bat  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  take  it  up, 
he  they  had  done  his  bill  for  giving  counsel  to 
prisoners  accused  of  felony,  whicll  they  had  al- 
most brought  to  a  successful  imoe,  he  would 
willingly  latrendor  it  into  their  hands,  and 


would  r^oice  at  seeing  them  obtain  that  «no- 
coM,  which,  at  present,  he  was  afraid,  would  bo 
denied  to  his  offbrts* 

Mr.  F.  Bwftom  did  not  tbmk  this  subject  m 
insignificant  as  not  to  deserve  tho  notice  «f*<  the 
house.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Mxiliu)  bad 
conferred  a  sensihle  benefit  upon  the  communi- 
ty by  his  continued  -oxertions  in  the  cause  0f 
humanity.  His  bill .  had  already  produced  a 
beneficial  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  orders,  and  was  far  from  hav- 
ing occasioned  that  unnecessary  litigation  which 
spme  geatlemeB  had  anticipated.  Ho  had  an 
account. of  the  prosecutions  which  had  b^en  in- 
Btittt^ed  under  it.  They  were  71  in  number, 
,  ai^i  in  6tt.  cases  convictions  had  been  obtoiaed. 
Ho  had  heard  fromtboio  who  attended  Smiih- 
field  market,  that  a  great  revolution  had  tak«si 
place  In  it,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  hon. 
member.  £ven  those  who  were  the  first  sub- 
jects of  his  attocks,  bad  recently  come  forward 
to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  "  The  Society  for 
preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals.*' 

Mr.  BtMerwortk  hoped  that  the  hon.  member 
woald  extend  the  power  of  his  bill  to  the  sa- 
vage, abominable,  and  unchristian  practice  of 
prise-fighting,  which  had  led  in  many  recent 
instances  to  the  loss  of  life. 

For  tho  motion,  41— Against  it,  89— Mi^eri- 
.«y»  12. 

Feioat,  Marck  ll.^0n  the  motion  that  tha 
bill  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals,  be  read  « 
second  time, 

Mr.  Heathcoie  opposed  the  measure.  He  did 
not  know  that  there  wer^  so  many  as  two  bears 
in  the  metropolis,,  until  die  compassionate  nar- 
rative given  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  hon.  mover. 
He  had,  in  consequence  of  the  hon.  gcnt.*s  in- 
formation, paid  a  visit  to  the  bear  in  Duck- 
lane  s  and  he  must  say,  that  so  far  from  finding 
him  in  the  distressed  and  emaciated  condition 
in  which  be  was  said  to  be,  a  better-fed  and  a 
botter-con/litioned  bear — a  more  healthy  aad 
hopeful  cub,  be  had  never  seen  (laughter). 
The  bear  had,  it  was  true,  been  engaged  to 
fighting  in  his  early  days  t  but  within  the  last 
six  years.he  bad  become  incapable  of  that  ex- 
ercue,  because  he  bad  grown  too  lat  (much 
laughter).  If  the  bill  were  good  for  anj  thing, 
it  should  prevent  cruelty  to  t^  upper  ranks  also. 
Itsboald  prevent  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing. 
Could  they  make  one  law  for  the  rich  and  ano- 
ther for  the  poor  ?  There  was  no  jnstice  in  tha 
measure,  and  he  would  toko  the  liberty  to  mova 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Pes2,  though  readv  to  do  justice  to  tho 
motives  of  the  member  for  Galway,  must  op* 
pose  his  bill.  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  tako 
for  his  motto  *\nikii  kmnumi  d  me  attmmmpuioJ* 
But  if  the-hon.  member  wislied  to  prevent  all 
cruelty  to  animals.  Jet  him  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  field  sporte  of  every  description,  and 
be  could  at  once  understand  it ;  but  he  confost- 
ed  that  he  did  not  see  upon  what  ground  mon« 
keys,  aad  badgers,  and  bears,  were  entitled  to 
a  disttoct  and  separate  legislative  enactment  for 
their  protection.  Let  them  for  a  moment  com- 
pare bear-beattog  with  stag-hunting,  aad  ther 
would  find  that  the  former  animal  had  a  consi- 
derable advantage,  because  he  was  allowed  the 
use  of  his  natural  powers,  and  was  only  atteck 
ed  by  one  or  two  dogs,  whereas,  before  a  stag 
bunt  took  place,  they  deprived  the  animal  of 
hisboms^  which  werc»  in  foct,  his  only  oflTeo 
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iQol  metiiB  ofreBtucance,  cgainst  the  twenty  or 
thirty  couple  of  do^i  by  nUcfa  he  wm pursued  i 
inconsequence  of  which  the  poor  animal  must 
be  worried  to  death,  unless  the  huntsman  hap- 
pened to  be  in  time  to  save  trim  by  calHnf  off  the 
dogs  (hear,  hear).  He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend 
whether  tiiore  was  any  thing  more  cruel  in  dog 
or  coclc-fighting,  than  in  pigeon  shooting?  A 
i;entleman  made  a  wager  oi  200  sovereigns  with 
his  particular  friend,  that  be  would  JiiU  the 
greater  number  of  pigeons  in  a  given  number  of 
shots  I  and  a  number  of  pigeons  were  accord- 
ingly provided  and  shot  at,  at  twenty  feet  or 
twenty  yards  distance,  without  mercy.  Was 
not  this  as  cruel  as  any  treatment  to  which  a 
monkey  or  a  dog  was  exposed,  and  yet  how  was 
the  cruelty  to  be  remedied  ?  If,  then,  they  could 
not  provide  against  that  which  might  be  called 
cruelty  in  every  case,  why,  he  asked,  were  they 
to  interpose  legislative  enactments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  certain  class  of  animals  }  Was  not 
this  instituting  a  favoured  class  of  animals? 
One  part  of  the  bill  sUted,  ^  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

shall,  after  the be  concerned  or  engagrd 

in,  or  shall  promote  or  encourage,  or  aid  or  assist 
in  promoting  or  encouraging  any  bear-bait- 
ing, dog.fighting,  monkey  and  dog-fighting, 
or  badger  and  dog-fighting,  or  cock-throwing, 
or  cock-fighting,  or  shall  in  any  manner  wanton- 
ly and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  animals,  or  any  domesti- 
cated  animal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
who  shall  witness  such  offence,  to  apprehend 
such  person  so  oflfending,  and  to  convey  such 
offender  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  magistrate,  &c/*  But  this  was  not  the 
worst ;  there  was  another  passage  empowering 
magistrates,  upon  view  of  any  such  practices 
which  might  be  deemed  to  fall  within' this  act, 
to  commit  and  punish  without  charge  or  exami- 
nation. **  Anil  he  it  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate, 
shall  witness  such  otfence  as  aforesaid,  within 
his  jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  on 
his  view,  to  convict  and  punish  the  party  or 
parties  so  offending,  in  such  manner  as  he  might 
do  under  this  act,  upon  information  and  proof 
made  before  him  of  such  offence."  So  that  a 
magistrate  who  had  slept  upon  a  bed  the  ni^ht 
before,  filled  with  feathers,  plucked  from  the 
back  of  a  living  gnose — riding  home  from  a  fox- 
chase,  to  dine  upon  crimped  cod — ^might  take 
up,  commit  or  otherwise  punish  any  person 
whom  he  might  find  engaged  in  fighting  *^  a  do- 
mesticated animal,  or  otherwise  ill-treating  the 
same."  This  could  never  be  borne.  He  im- 
plored his  hon.  friend,  in  his  humane  zeal  for  the 
.  well-being  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  not  to  be 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  class  of  animals  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  (a  laugh).  Was  it 
to  be  endured  that  a  gentleman,  under  the  cruel 
necessity  which  the  defects  of  science  imposed 
upon  him,  following  up  the  improvements  of  his 
particular  faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  limits  of  knowledge  and  presef'ving  the 
health  of  human  beings — was  it  to  be  endured 
that  such  a  man,  ro  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
his  calling,  though  it  were  knovna  that  he  had, 
in  its  fair  exercise,  committed  cruelty  like  that 
imputed  to  Dr.  Magendie,  (which  statement 
was,  however,  denied)  should  be  taken  up,  im- 
prisoned, or  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  a  ma/^i- 
ftlrate  who  mi^ht  happen  to  be  present?  He 
otjected  tu  the  bill,  because  it  tended  to  create 


a  IbTovrsd  clan  of  anlMlii  If  dto  piiaelpit 
were  good  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  eztrnded  to  •!! 
caies  of  cruelty.  Let  Us  boo.  frieod  iofrodoco 
a  bill  to  prevent  hunting,  shooting,  fisMog,  and 
other  sanguinary  sports,  and  then  bear4iakioc 
•nd  coc k-fighting,  might  AlI  1  within  it.  At  prw.- 
sent  his  measure  was  not  one  of  equal  joa- 
tice. 

Sir  J4tme$  Madniink  would  support  the  bill 
uotwitbstaodiBg  the  lll«directed  pieanatriei 
and  grave  censure  of  the  rt.  boo.  gent,  who  had 
in  criticising  the'ibrm  of  the  bill,  actually  aim- 
ed at  the  principle.  He  himself  was  strmsgly 
opposed  to  any  instances  of  petty,  trifling,  and 
vexatious  legislation :  but  this  was  a  p&t  in 
which  the  moral  welfare  of  the  lower  orden  waa 
deeply  concerned;  and  the  effect  of  reprobatiiig 
by  Parliadientarydenunciatiou,  practices  abhor- 
rent to  the  comnson  feelings  of  humanity,  would 
be  felt  through  the  whole  couununlty.  The  ar* 
gument  drawn  from  field  sports  would  not  ap- 
ply. Bear-baiting  was  not  a  national  sport. — 
it  had  no  insuperable  habits  and  pr^u£ees  to 
plead  for  it  It  was  not  like  gaaiing,  which 
had  gone  on  and  flourished,  notwitfastandiDg  all 
that  had  been  dooe  to  repress  it  witluB  ike  last 
three  centuries.  The  measures  used  to  repress 
it  had,  in  fkct,  only  given  an  advantage  to  the 
dishonest  and  desperate  character,  by  encou- 
raging dishonesty  and  fraud.  As  the  laws  bud 
been  found  inoperative,  so  were  tlie  panish- 
ments  inflicted  in  opposition  to  every  princi- 
ple of  j  ustice.  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  fine  the 
keeper  of  a  gaming  table  5^0001.,  or  aend  bin 
to  the  tread  mill,  while  the  men  who  ganed  at 
the  house  were  publicly  known,  and  allowed  to 
go  at  large  ?  He  admitted  that  macb  evil  might 
be  done  by  the  prejudices  of  certain  classes, 
and  the  readiness  of  public  ^writers  to  pander  to 
those  feelings.  Anatomy,  which  was  the  baids 
of  sound  medical  knowledge,  was  ssiering  from 
them.  It  would  very  soon  be  out  of  the  power 
of  the  En^llih  student  to  finish  his  edacatioo  at 
home.  He  must  seek  in  tlie  schools  abroad  for 
those  accommodatioos  to  his  studies  which  hi- 
therto had  attracted  foreigners  to  our  own 
shores.  What  would  the  great  practitionen 
and  lumimu-ies  in  physiological  science  have 
done,  hiid  they  been  impeded  in  their  examina- 
tions as  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
were  likely  by  the  growth  of  those  prejudices 
to  be  impeded  ?  The  inunortal  Harvey  could 
not  have  made  his  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  without  the  aid  of  practical  ana- 
tomy. So  man,  he  believed,  would  accuas 
him  of  encouraging  cruelty  to  .animals  (bear, 
hear) :  bnt  still  he  would  say,  that  of  all  the 
acts  of  authority  which  man  exercised  over  the 
inferior  order  of  animals,  not  one  was  more  ex- 
cusable, for  none  was  fraught  with  greater  be- 
nefit than  the  performance  of  those  sctenlific 
experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  miti- 
gate  suffering,  to  remove  disease,  to.  estaUisb 
health,  and  to  prolong  life  (hear,  hear).  It  was 
true,  the  process  which  led  to  this  perfection 
in  science  was  harsh,  but  the  results  were  be- 
neficent. He  would  now  say  one  word  with 
respect  to  the  learned  and  highly  distinguished 
physiologist.  Dr.  Magendie,  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted.  He  waa  no  judge 
of  the  importance  of  Dr.  Magendie*s  discove- 
ries, but  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  those  who 
wore  judges  of  the  matter  was  loud  in  Us 
praise.  He  believed  that  the  hon.  member  for 
(vaiway  had  noticed  the  most  aggravated  parts 
of  these  experimentj,   but  he   must  be  per- 
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t»  abterre,  thit  Bone   of  tkew   ex- 

pBrineotty  tiM  moit  caatioutly  and  tlie  most 

peiforiBed,    would     bear    ditcuB- 

Wben  he  was  reridini:  at  Paris,  be 
mtiodoced  to  Dr*  Magendie  by  their  ma- 
tual  friend,  Baron  Humbotdt,  and,  bein^  in  a 
state  of  ill-health,  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Ma* 
^endie,  as  his  physician.  It  liad  been  his  mis- 
Ibrtune  to  Imve  suffered  much  from  illness,  but 
be  always  felt,  as  a  considerable  alleviation  of 
diat  misfortune,  the  genuine  sympathy,  the 
tnM  kindness,  the  unallected  tenderness,  which 
he  kad  constantly  experienced  from  the  able 
and  iotellif  eat  medical  practitioners  whose  ad- 
vico  he  had  sought ;  but  he  was  bound  in  jus- 
tice, and  he  should  be  base  and»  ungrateful  if  he 
did  not  state  the  fact,  that  he  never  had  been 
treated,  amongst  medical  men,  with  greater  care 
aad  tenderness,  than  he  had- recalled  from  Dr. 
Magendie  (hear,  hear).  If  he  bad,  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  science — ^if  be  had,  in  his  anxiety 
to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature, 
gone  beyond  those  bounds  which  fine  feeling 
W0uld  appear  to  prescribe,  it  certainly  was  a 
great  consolation  to  find  that  his  general  cha- 
fliacter  for  tenderness  and  hunmnity— that  cha- 
tacfer  which  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
patients— had  not  been  impaired  by  his  profes- 
aianal  pursuits.  - 

Mr.  Q.  Lamb  said,  that  though  be  was  not 
fbnd  either  of  besr  or  bull-baiting,  still  he  must 
giTe<  hu  vote  against  any  legislative  inter- 
ft'TBOce  with  those  practices.  He  was  very 
well  pleased  with  those  enactments  which  pre- 
vented persons  from  maltreating  animals  that 
were  intrusted  to  their  care,  which  had  .the 
effect  of  making  hackney-coachmen  and  drovers 
a  little  more  humane.  But  the  moment  they 
interfered  vrith  the  sports  of  the  lower  orders, 
then  the  observations  thrown  out  by  the  rt. 
hon.  Sec.  (Peel)  relative  to  the  sports  of  the 
higher  orders,  applied  vvith  a  force  that  could 
aot  be  answered.  His  learned  friend  had  spoken 
of  the  gnmes  at  which  this  bill  was  levelled  as 
not  being  the  sports  of  this  country ;  but  he 
could  show  that  they  bad  been  patronized  by 
the  great  and  powerful^  centuries  ago.  Evelyn, 
describing  a  bull4)ait  that  occurred  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  stated,  that  **  One  of  the  dogs 


lady  of  rank  in  the  second  gallery.  Two 
dogs  were  killed.  The  sports  ended  with  the 
ape  on  horseback;  and  I  retired,  wearied 
with  the  filthy  scene,  which  I  had  not  witnessed 
for  many  yeant*'  (hoar,  bear).  He  would  read 
an  account  of  an  cshtbition  of  th^  same  kind, 
which  took  place  in  1709,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Ho  found  the  bill  amongst  the  papers 
of  the  y ice-Chamberlain  of  that  day,  who  was 
one  of  the  prime  beaux  of  the  Court.  The  bill 
was  beaded  with  the  qneen's  arms,  and  ran  thus  : 
— ^^  Anna  Regina.  At  the  Bear,  in  Hockley-in- 
the-Hole,  near  Clorken well-green.  This  is  to 
give  notice,  to  all  jcenllemen,  gamesters,  and 
others,  that,  on  the  17th  of  April,  a  baldfaced 
dog  of  Middlesex,  will  be  matched  against  a 
dog  of  Cow-cross  (laughter).  A  guinea  each 
dof.  He  that  shews  the  fullest  and  finest  game, 
and  comes  most  clean  to  hand,  wins  all :  and  a 
great  mad  bull  will  be  turned  loose  in  the  yard, 
vrith  fire-works  all  over  him,  and  two  or  three 
cats  tied  to  his  tail  (shouts  of  laughter).  Also 
other  varieties.  A  bull  baiting  and  a  bear- 
baiting.  Beginning  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Wwat  RegSid**  (laughter).  He  did  not 
quote  these  instances  in  approbation  of  such 


proceedings,  bnt  merely  to  show  tbnt  thej  hai 
been  encouraged  as  national  sports.  For  bit 
own  part,  while  there  were  persons  who  liked 
Co  be  amused  in  this  way,  he  would  rather  see 
them  so  amused,  than  not  amused  at  all 
(hear). 

..Mr.  W.  Smith  differed  entirely  from  the  opi- 
nion of  his  hon.  friend.  If  there  were  any  per- 
sons who  could  be  amused  by  such  exhibitions 
as  were  described  in  the  paper  he  had  read,  he 
trusted  they  would  never  be  amused  while  they 
were  in  existence.  Much  good  bad  been  done 
by  the  exertions  of  his  hon.  fnend  (Mr.  Martin), 
as  might  be  seen  ^u  every  market  in  London, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  persevere  in  his  humane 
efforts.  It  was  said  that  this  bill  went  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  amusements  of  the  lower  orders  | 
but  was  that  so  new  a  circumstance  ?  Were 
the  public-houses  as  open  to  the  dances  of  the 
poor,  as  the  great  taverns  and  assembly-rooms 
were  to  those  of  the  rich  ?  Was  there  not  an 
interference  here  with  the  amusements  of  the 
lower  orders  ?  They  were  all  in  the  habit  of 
reading  books  of  travels,  and  with  what  seve- 
rity of  remark  did  they  find  their  countrymen 
constantly  speaking  of  the  buU-fichts  of  Spaio-^ 
a  sport  which  was  so  much  admired  by  tha 
higher  as  the  lower  orders  in  that  country. 
They  readily  saw  those  faults  in  others  which 
they  refused  to  correct  in  themselves.  In  hb 
opinion,  the  habit  of  seeing  bull-fights  bad  pre- 
pared the  Spaniards  to  look  without  horror  at 
an  autO'da'fi-  It  was  certainly  a  step  towards 
that  goal  of  cruelty.  Hogarth  had  well  de- 
scribed the  progress  of  cruelty  in  a  series  of 
glints.  The  hero  of  the  piece  began  his  career 
y  spinning  a  cock-chafer,  and  terminated  It 
by  the  murder  of  the  woman'  whom  he  had  se- 
duced. 

Mr.  MartiM^  in  reply,  contended^  that  nothing 
which  had  been  advanced  against  his  bill,  im- 
pugned in  the  slightest  degree  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeded.  The  rt  hon.  Sec.  (Peel). 
had  argued,  that  because  he  did  not  legislate 
for  the  stag  or  the  innocent  hare,  he  ought  not 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  at  all.  But  was  he 
to  do  nothing  because  he  could  not  effect  all  } 
He,  however,  threw  the  argument  back  on  hu 
rt.  hon.  friend,  and  as  he  so  much  commiserated 


was  thrown  so  high,  that  he  fell  into  the  lap  of    the  case  of  the  unfortunate  stag,  he  called  on 
_m_j„   _*    _  .-   ,     .t..  .     _.,_^^      ™_        IiIpj^  as  an  adviser  of  his  M^esty,  to  counsel 

His  Miyesty  to  dismiss  the  stag-hounds  (laugh- 
ter). An  example  of  that  kind,  set  by  the 
King,  would  have  a  very  goad  effect,  and  per- 
haps would  put  an  end  to  the  stag-hunting  of  a 
noble  lord,  who  kept  up  that  sport  near  Lon- 
don. He  (Mr.  M.)  did  all  he  could  to  remove 
cruelty  of  every  description ;  but  they  must 
legislate  on  these  matters  by  degrees.  It  was 
said  that  this  bill  was  against  the  sports  of  the 
people  :  but  it  was  a  consolation,  tliat  if  they 
were  legislating  against  the  sports  of  m 
people,  they  were  legislating  with  the  people 
on  their  side  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  unvitiated 
population  of  England,  he  claimed  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  He  would  now  say  one  word 
as  to  Dr.  Magendie.  He  did  think,  notwith.. 
stttifding  what  had  been  said,  that  Dr.  Magendie 
proposed  experiments  the  most  horrible  and  ibe 
most  wanton  that  ever  were  proposed  by  anv 
individual.  He  did  not  deny,  that  some  experi- 
ments for  the  discovery  of  some  latent  fact  might 
be  performed  with  propriety.  But  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Magendie  were  not  new,  they  had 
been  performed  a  thousand  times  in  Paris;  and  ha 
came  over  here  to  show  them  as  a  dramatic  exbi- 


Lkw.~BUl$  io  prtteni  Crudiy  to  Amwuds. 

oo  the  eoatraiy,  be  feuied  HaA  tlMv  wtmM  Ml 


bll(o%  He  bud  ll^MitMttyttrgmiiplqrtlcian, 

•f'tto  frealMt  Enf^Hik  saaloinlitt,  and  aaoiigit 
m'  nett  the  Regine  Profeiear  of  Anatomy  a|  Ox- 
ford, a^alnM  the  practice.  Tlie  lagt  mentioned  in. 
midsal  wa»of  opioiont  Hiat  the  ntlontiM  of  the 
public  ought  to  be  strongly  awakened  to  the 
■iibject' (bear,  hear).  He  was  content  to  be 
called  the  maligner  of  Dr.  Magendiei  bnt  be 
could  read  from  that  indiTidunl's  own  works  n 
greater  condemnation  of  bimsclf^be  could 
poiat  oot  a  more  refined  degree  of  cruelty  than 
any  be  had  staled.  It  was  said  that  it  was  not 
•  frcybonnd  that  bad  been  tortured,  bnt  a 
spaniel^not  a  large  dog,  bnt  a  small  one.  This 
temioded  him  of  a  scene  he  had  once  witncMcd. 


into  disttse,  unless  the  bon.  member  for  Galwajr 
eonid  appoint  a  Ancoessor  as  indnsttiovi  and 


Ue  went  ^to  Newgate,  and  saw  a  man  wlio  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 


H6 
then 
"It 


Was  attendod  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  the 
•ffdinary.  The  prisoner  was  exclaiming, 
I  die  for  this  crime,  I  am  a  mnrdered  ___, 
*ad  my  blood  will  rest  on  the  proseentor  and  the 
inry."  <  The  clergyman  said,  •«  Why  you  were 
proved  to  bave  been  gailty  of  the  asunlerby 
ten  or  twelve  most  respectable  witaesaes.  U 
was  fworn  that  yon  beat  out  the  brains  of  yonr 
wife  with  a  mallet.  **  Yes,*'  said  the  pri- 
•onei:,  «*  but  I  beat  out  her  brains  vrith  a  pole« 
aye.  I  am,  therefore  a  murdered  man'*  (laugb- 
ier).'  He  would  state  to  the  bouse  what  had 
b»c«n  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Majendie  on  another 
occasion  in  England.  The  Doctor,  whilst  he  was 
operating  on  a  dog,  placed  his  mouth  near  the 
ear  of  the  animal,  and  said,  *'  Mttin  tnmquUUf 
rtstet  trmnqulUe  ;**  and  then  turning  to  the  i^ctap> 
torsadded, "  lUmxiUphu  tranqitiUe  a^il  enimdmU 
Franeait**  (a  laugh).  Tbe  bon.  member  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hope  tlmt  tbe  koote 
would  BuiTer  the  bfii  to  go  into  a  committee. 

Sir  F.  Burdeitnid^  that  as  everybody  agioad 
thai  a  beneficial  result  had  ensued  from  the 
former  bill  Hhicb  the  hon.  member  bad  intnH 
duced,  he  thought  itibould  naturally  lead  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  they  could  not  do  .harm  in 
going  a  little  further  with  him.    It  was  not,  he 
thought,  fair  to  draw  any  comparison  between 
field  snorts  and  these  sports  (if  they  could  bo  so 
called)  which  the  bon»  member  desired  to  -put 
down.    The  former  were  condnctive  to  health 
and  activity— every  faculty  of  die  body  was 
called  into  action  in  their  pursuit ;  but  the.  lat- 
ter were  merely  spectacles  of  unmixed  barba- 
fity—- animals  being  set  t  o  tear  each  other  to 
pieces  for  the  gratification  of  a  multitude  who 
fltood  passively  looking  on.    It  appeared  veiy 
•tninge  that  in  the  course  of  thediscnaaon  tbe 
fltost  important  part  of  Ibe  subject  had  been 
overlooked — be  meant  the  injurious  elfeot  which 
•och  scenes  bad  on  tbe  morals  of  society.    Put* 
ting  all  other  considerationa  out  of  view — con- 
•Idering  that  he  was  not  legislating  on  a  princv 
pie  of  humanity  towards  brutes,  bnt  for  men— 
■e  could  not    avoid   giving    his   support   to 
tbe    bilL      The  persons   fdm  joined  in  4he 
aports  which  would  be  affected    by    the   bill 
were  tbe  very  nuisance  of  society.    The  neigh*. 
Ibourhood  where  tbe  sports  were  pursued  was  tlie 
wont  in  the  metropolis.    Tbe  common  law  of 
England  jaetified  the  principle  of  interfering 
-vflA  refSLTd  to  any  thing  which  had  a  tendency 
to  injure  tbe   morals  oif  the  community, .  and 
cmelties  were  in  principle  punishable  by  com- 
BBon  Uw  at  (be  present  moment.    Tbe  object 
of  the  bill  was  merely  to  carry  that  principle 
into  effect   In  •those  atrocions    rases    which 
tftocked  the  public  mind.    He  did  not  think 
that  the.  powers  of  the  bill  would  bo  abased  s 


ponevering  as  himself ^  to-  see  ite  

'  carried'  into  efi^ct.    Far  these  reaaoos,  the  bill 
sbonid  receive  bissupport  (hear, hear)u 

The  boose  then  divided :  tho  nnssbers  «*ere<^ 
For  the  amen^Mot,  50— Against  it,  aS—liaio* 
iity,  la 


LORDS,  Wbditbbdat,  Mabcb  16w— Bnri  Orm^ 
vemor  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  John  Gale 
Jones,  praying  their  Lordships  would  pat  a  step  to 
the  cruelties  practised  on  bears,  hai^gera,  dnd 
other  beaste  la  the  pnrliens  of  their  Loediiiips* 
Uonse.     In  presenting  tbe  petition,  the  Nobte 
Earl  said  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  saptMirt  ils 
prayer.     Not  that  he  was  friendly  to  these 
cruej  sporte,  bnt  because  he  donbted  how  far 
k  was  prudent  to  legislate  concerning  them 
more  than  bad  been  already  done.    ThoM  was, 
be  was  ready  to  admit,  a  great  diffneoce  ben 
tween  those  spovto  which  were  essentially  emel, 
ofwbicbf'piobably.tbe  cruelty  coBotitatod  tba 
whole  aaMteowntf    and  those  in  whieh  the 
crnelty  was  only  an  accompanysny  cicenm« 
stance,  and  the  chief  amiseoieat  was  derived 
from  the  healthy  exercise.    The  foraaer  be  was 
not  At  all  disposed  to  protect ;  aad  as  to  the 
latter  he  should  think  it  a  disgrace  to  ooantry 
gentlemen  If  they  woro  to  pnrsne  them  to  the 
neglect  <of  tbeir  other  moro  important  duties, 
or  require  them  as  motives  to  make  them  veside 
on  their  estates  e  still  he  was  not  prepared  to 
saysHch  sporte  ou|^  to  be  sappresaodyaBd  be 
did  not  very  well  ^ee  how  one  epecien'of  sports 
could  he  put  down  and  the  other  preaerved.— 
The  petition  was  then  laid  os  the  tabic 

COMMONS,  THcasDAT,  Maacb  S4.— 
Mr.  Martin  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  for  preventing 
cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  cattle*-..  As 
the  act  now  stood,  the  maximum  of  punishment, 
that  could  be  inflicted  was  a  fine  of  5L,  and  io 
default  of  payment,  imprisonment  for  a  month 
or  two.  B^  thought  that  every  gentleman 
would  acknowledge  that  animals  ought  to  lie 
protected  either  in  their  own  right,  or  as  the 
property  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  be- 
longed; and  if  that  principle  were  admitted, 
be  did  not  see  how  it  couJd  be  disputed  that 
tbe  punishment  for  wantonly  injoriog  them 
ought  to  be  increased.  ^  In  tiie  present  state  oi 
the  law,  if  a  man  intrusted  with  the  care  of  i^ 
horse  should  klk>ck  out  ito  eye  from  ma  lire 
to  its  owner,  or,  lut  had  recently  Ix^n  done, 
should  tie  ite  tongue  to  a  gate,  and  then  beat  i; 
on  the  bead  till  it  tore  itotongne  out,  it  was  im- 

Cossihle  to  do  more  to  such  a  wretch  thaja  fine 
im  51.,  or  imprison  him  for  a  month  or  so.  Now 
he  proposed  to  make  such  an  olfcnce  a  misdr •, 
meaner,  and  to  leave  the  punishment  of  it  to  tho 
magistrates  at  quarter  sessions. .  He  also  in- 
tended to  add  a  clause  to  the  bill,  to  authorise 
magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  award  to 
the  prosecutors  of  such  offences  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  in- 
curred in  prosecuting  them. 

Mr.  F,  Palmer  was  of  opinion,  that  tbe  bonse 
bad  already  proceeded  too  far  in  legislating 
upon  this  subject    It  was  but  that  morning,  at 
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b0  mBi^%MmAf^mxn  In  «^liackney-Q4iafi|ft  whe« 
•ai^  of  tile 'hpn^8«addeDly'' becoming  restive^ 
the-4B«aclmiaB  admloittored  tbre&'or  four  blowg 
t«ilb«  bonej»  bot  n^l  with  any  uvagQ  violence, 
that  a  featlemaB  who  saw  the  occurrence  ia- 
■ftediately  caiae  forward^  and  threatfened  to 
caffy  the  liten  ^  a  police-oifice  if  he  did  not 
iiHtaaUy  denai  from  beajtiag-  the  anlmak  It 
waa  to  prevent  the  fnrtlier  iucreate  ef  tuch 
veaatiooe  mterferencey  that  be  thould  appose 
the  pieeent  doiioit  ».  . 

Mr.  ItttkaH  thovfht  that  the  hoaae  bad  aK 
peady  fone  for  enoiif b ;  and  be  ibould  there^ 
fore  advise  the  hoa»  laember  not  to  pveas  fail 
iMKieo..  His  ionner  bill  conferred- great  cradit 
oa  die  hon.  memlMr*  and  bad  already  eiferlatda 
beneficial  cbaoga  in  the  maoners  of  the  paoplet. 

.  Mr.  JferKR  conld  not  hav^e  believed  that  any 
kon.  nramber  woald  have  stood  forward  so  ^ro^ 
flriiiently,  as  tbe  menber  for  Readinf  had  done , 
to  dafeid  the  barbarities  which  were  pcactlsei  { 
upon  iMiraes  and  cattle.     He  was  sone  (hat  tfaa : 
bop.  nMBiber's  constitaeats  would  not  like  the ' 
hoflb  member  the  better  ftfr  the  sentiments  hehhA 
that  night  expressed*    Tbe  hen*  niesfbery  at  the 
reciirrsnce>  of  another  electiod*  mifbt  ind'it 
difficnit  t»  secvrft   his  retum  (order)*     The 
present  bill  was  a  mere  traoscrlpi  df  a  bill 
whkb  had  boon  approved  aease  years .  ago  by 
all  the  law  lords,  by  Lord  Ellenboroof  h.  Lord 
SrsJciae,  and  the  present  Lord  Gbancellor. 

ThehonsedividiMl.  Forthehill  t»— Against 
it,3»-^Mi|jority,ia       ^ 

'  t  ^^m^u^m  (         «> 

TdonsDATv  Mat  5.-*Mr.  JfarMn  renewed 
his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  Ink  hill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  act  i  Geo  IV.  c.  71-,  to 
prevent  the  crneiand  impropar  .treatment  of 
battle.  In  die  neatfnre  he  proposed,  he  had 
adopted  the  precise  words  of  a  Mil  which  had 
formerly  been  drawn  ap  by  tW  present  Attor- 
ncy-^eneral. 

A  fler  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Pseiyieave  was 
«iv«tt  to  bring  in  the  bill.  • 

.    TocspATf  Jimn  91.  — Mr.  Jforlte '  having 
xno^cid.the  second  readihg  of  his  bill,  • 

Tbe^M«hi«sf.Oettera2  said^  that  -three '  years 
alfOf  a  bill  had  been  iotiodnced*by  his  learned 
/fiend  Sir  J.  MachitOsh,  which  reiMered  It  a 
fetotfy  punishable  with  transportation,  to  wound 
4ir  maltti  battle.  Kow,  the  hoD.  member '(Mr. 
Martin,  had  hrought  in  a  bill)  Tdduclng  the 
^fiende-to  a -misdemeaaor ;  but -be  had  alio  in- 
sdrted  a  pfoviso,  that  nothing  In  his  bill  should 
.be  construed  -to  extend  to  ^e  bill  introduced 
ihree  yeaiaagia  by  bb  learned  friend  {"thus  de- 
claring'1fiat.h  partienlar  offence  was  a  misde- 
meanor, which,  by  the  former  bill,  the  provi- 
sions of -which  were-  not  Xo  be  repealed,  was 
deelafed  to  be  a  foiony.  So  that  the  oiTence 
vraa,  it  appeared,  to  be  both  a  felony  and  a 
misdemeanor^  Bucb  a  eotatradictory  measure 
aa  this  could  not  pam  into  a  law.  He  honed 
tlie  hoii«  member  -Would  not  say  ithat  he  (the 
Attorney43eneral)  was  the  author  of  tbe  bill, 
as  the  piio'viso  in  Question  had  been  introduced 
since  it  had  been  submitted  to  bis  inspection. 
He  Imd  taken  no*  faHher 'part  in  the  formation 
•f  the  measure  than  to  suggest  a  fow  verbal 


Mf.  Jfarft'n  maintained,  that  this  was  a  bill 
of-  the  Attomey-General*8,  save  and  except  that 
nart,  to  which  allusion  iiad  been  made.  The 
bill  wldch  the  Attorney-General  had  formerly 


consulted  withibbn  in  drawing  (s'ltvc^,^ 
preventing  the  til-treating,  wounding^  or  maim* 
ing  of  jcattie,  was  nearly  th^  same  as  the  pri* 
sent.  When  he  applied  \a  the  Attomey-Gene- 
ral  on  tbe  subject^  the  learned  geot.  sata  he  saw 
no  objection  to  such  a  measure,  if  it-contained 
the  words,'  *^  wantonly  cutting,  maiming^  or 
wounding.^  If  tbe  Attorney-General  thus  stood 
forward  to  oppose >  bills  which  had  in  view  the 
interests  of  humanity,  be  foared  the  public 
would  look  upon  tbe  House  of  Commons  as  a 
very  bad  {ilace  /er  the  education  of  a  judge#  - 
-  Mr.  Cr  WVUtm  said,  the  offence  of  wounding 
cattle  was  at  present  punishable  as  a  felony ; 
and  he'  -Aras  glad  -of  it  t  but  there  might  be  cases 
of  so  slight  a  nature  as  not  to  call  for  so  severe 
a  punishment.  He  thought  the  object  of  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  BAartin)  would  be  answered 
by  wording  thfc  clause  diflerently,  so  as  not  to 
sutler  the  ndsderaeaflor  aad  the  felony  to  chuh 
together.  This  might  be  dqnehy  saying  that  ces- 
tato.  acts  *^  may  1^  punislied  as  misdemeanors.*' 
liie  house  divided.  For  the  second  reading, 
18— >Against  it,  97— Minority  against  it,  9. 


Tbvrsdat,  JvifB  8S.-— Mr.  Jfarffo  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  (be  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  **  a  select  cominfttee 
to  inquire  whether  thd^ractlce  of  .b^krbaitlnly 
and  other  cruel  sports,  has  a  mischievous  effect 
on  the  morals  of  the  people.'*  He' observed* 
that  it  was  too  late  in  tM  present  session  to  have 
the  committee  t  and  be  was  tbe  less  anxious 
about  it,  as  there  was  one  species  of  cruel 
sport— namely,  boll  baiting— which  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney-General  himself  for 
saying  was  illegal  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  Thd  learned  Attorney-General  would 
not  deny  this,  for  he  had  in  bis  possession  the 
written  tfploion  of  that  learned  gent,  on  the 
subject!  and'the  learned  gent  had  bb  two  gui- 
neas for  that  opinion  in  his  pocket  (loud  laugh- 
ter). It  was,  then,  a  fact,  that  the  bull  was  as 
much  protected  from  cruelty  by  the  existing 
law  as  the  bullock,  the  sheep,  or  any  other  ani- 
nnd. '  What  he  was  anxious  ia  prove,  and  It 
could  be  best  done  in  a  select  committee,  was 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  cruel  sporto 
which  were  now  practised. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Game  Laws* 

LORDS,  TavRSDAT,  Fbb.  17.— Lord  S^f> 
fdd  presented  a  petition  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  assembled  in  quarter 
sessiont,  praying  for  the  amendment  of  the 
game  laws;  After  the  petition,  which  deprecat^ 
the  ii^rious  effects  on  momlily  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  game  laws,  had  been 
read,  ih»«oble  lord  observed  that  the  present 
petition,  as  well  as  that  of  last  year,  was  agreed 
to  by  a  very  numerous  bench  of  magistmtes, 
who,  from  their  experience,  were  perfectly 
capable  of  Judging  of  the  effects  of  tee  game 
laws. 

COMMONS  t  (same  day.)— Mr.  &  ITiM^f^ 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  s  bill  to  amend  the 
existing  game  laws,  which  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
bouse  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Oirwen  said,  that  the  evils  of  the  pfesent 
system  \rere  obvious,  and  such  as  required  al- 
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'iteration,  ^e  gaoU  were  filled  wltb  poachers, 
game  was  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  was,  in  many  places,  openly  sold,  notwith- 
standing  tlie  penalties  which  were  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  it  He  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  general  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Petl  was  prepared  to  give  the  measure 
his  support,  but  for  a  difibrent  reason  from  that 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  hon.  member  who 
spoke  last  He  thought  that  law  tlie  best  which 
would  be  the  most  eflTectoal  in  repressing 
poaching.  For  this  reason  he  supported  the 
measure  which  made  the  sale  of  game  legal. 
He  would  have  preferred  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made  on  this  point  alone,  and  his  only 
objection  to  his  hon.  friend^s  plan  was,  that  it 
was  too  extensive. 

Mr.  Tmnyson  agreed  with  the  rt  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  hoped  that  there  might  be 
a  provision  introduced  into  the  bill,  restraining 
the  use  of  man  traps. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  was  of  opinion  that  the  setting 
of  spring-guns  prevented  scenes  which  wonid  be 
ten  times  more  fatal  than  any  which  could  result 
from  them. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

LORDS,  Thursdat,  Feb.  S4.~Lord  5m/- 
field  rose  to  propose  a  bill  declaring  the  setting  of 
spring-guns,  or  other  instruments  of  death,  in 
ground  for  the  preservation  of  game,  unlawftil. 
He  particularly  called  their  lordships*  attention 
to  the  dreadful  accidents  which  bad  frequently 
been  occasioned  by  spring-guns.  It  was  not 
poachers  alone  who  suffered.  Many  innocent 
persons  bad  become  the  victims  of  those  instru- 
ments of  death,  and  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  royal  blood  had  very  nearly  been  shed  by 
a  spring-gun.  The  consequence  of  authorizing 
the  use  of  spring-guns  was  to  give  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  power  of  punishing  with  death  an 
ofi'ence,  for  committing  which,  the  offender,  if 
brought  to  trial,  would  be  punished  less  severely. 
Capital  punishment  ought  not  to  be  thus  left 
to  individuals,  even  if  it  could  be  certain  that 
the  punishment  was  always  to  fall  on  offenders ; 
but,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  not  poachers  only 
who  were  exposed  to  the  effiectB  of  spring- 
guns.  He  hoped  to  prove  that  in  the  nugority 
of  cases  spring  guns  were  illegal ;  that  no  law 
founded  in  moral  justice  could  sanction  them; 
and  that  for  these  reasons  they  ought  to  be  al- 
together prohibited.  In  the  case  of  Vert  v. 
Cawdor  and  King,  11th  East,  568.,  King,  Lord 
Cawdor*s  game-keeper,  shot  Vere's  dog  in 
pwBUft  of  a  hare.  Vere  sued  King,  and 
upon  the  trial  Lord  EUenborough  observed, 
*^the  question  b,  whether  the  plantifli*s  dog 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  for  running 
after  a  hare  in  another's  ground  ?  and  If  there 
be  any  precedent  of  the  sort,  which  outrages  all 
reason  and  sense,  it  is  of  no  authoritv  to  govern 
«nch  ea&es.*'  Judgment  was  accordingly  given 
for  the  plantifl*.  If  a  dog  did  not  incur  the  penalty 
of  death  for  running  after  a  hare  in  another's 
ground,  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  man  should 
faicar  (he  penalty  of  death  for  no  greater 
ofl'eoce.  In  Towmend  v.  Waihen^  0th  East, 
t77.,  Wathen  set  traps  baited  with  attractive 
food.  The  plantiff''s  dog  was  caught  in  one  of 
ibem.  He  brought  hb  action  and  obtained  a 
verdict  On  this  a  rule  nisi  being  granted, 
'Lord    Ellenborough   observed,   **  every   man 


must  be  taken-  £b  contemplate'  tbe  pfobime- 
consequences  of  the  act  he  does.'* — And  Hfee 
rule  was  discharged.  The  analogy  here  eoirtd 
not  but  strike  their  lordships ;  a  game-preserver 
accumulated  in  his  woods  an  inordinate  qaantity 
of  game,  tempting  the  trespasser  by  thb  sort 
of  attractive  food  into  his  traps.  The  prdbabte 
consequences  were  the  poor  man's  motilation 
or  death,  for  which,  the  person  who  set  tliese 
engines  must,  according  to  Lord  Ellenbordtfgh, 
be  anwerable  I  In  Jay  v.  Whitfield,  tried  at 
Warwick  Summer  Asrizes,  by  Chief  Baron 
Richards,  1819,  a  boy  committing  a  trespass 
was  wounded  by  a  spring-gun.  He  brought  Iria 
action  for  damages,  and  recovered  1601.  It  was 
held  *^  that  no  man  could  retaliate  an  injory 
out  of  all  proportion  vrith  that  which  he  had 
received." — Such  force  was  only  allowable  as 
might  be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.   A  tres- 

Easser  might  be  thrust  off  premises  which  }» 
ad  no  right  to  enter  and  which  he  refused  to 
quit ;  but  had  the  owner  taken  a  hedge  stakf^ 
and  slain  the  trespasser,  he  would  have  reminded 
him  of  a  person  being  shot,  who  in  some  village 
near  London  cbose  to  permnate  a  ghost.    The 
man  who  shot  the  supposed  glmst  was  tried,  aisd 
the  jury,  taking  into  consMeration  the  terror 
that  had  been  excited,  vrished  to  bring  hn  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter ;  bat  the  Judges  who 
presided  at  the  Old  Bailey,  told  Ae  Jory^if 
not  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  they 
might  acquit ;  but  they  were  bound  to  acquit xm* 
find  the  accused  guilty  of  murder.    In  the  case 
of  Dean  v.  Clayton,  7.  Taunton,  489,  a  geti- 
tieman  contrived  Ao  fix  spikes  or*spMn  in  ^hb 
trees,    in  such  a  way  as  to  alkiw  of  haies 
passing  under  them,  and  at  the  sane  tine  to 
render  the  destruction  of  any  dog  in  pursuit  of 
them  probable.    A  valuable  pointer  was  kSled 
by  one  of  these  spears,  an  action  was  brougbt 
against  the  person  who  set  diem,  and  {he  Cdart 
of  Common  Pleas  was   divided  in    opiaioD, 
whether  the  action  was  maintainable.     Tlie 
reasoning  of  the  casein  favour  of  iko  actioa 
was,  that  a  man  **  cannot  indirectly  do  tiua 
which  he  cannot  do  directly.'*    By  a  previovs 
case  it  was  decided  that  a  servant  coaid  not 
directly  slwot  a  do^  in  defence  of  hb  master's 
hare ;  the  gefntleman  could  not  have  directly 
speared  the  dog,  therefore  he  could  not  ittdi- 
rectly  fix  a  spear  so  that  the  doc  might  probably 
be  speared.   In  the  case  of  Ihtt  v.  WUk$,  two 
men  went  into  a  wood,  not  to  steal  pheasants, 
but  to  gather  nuts;  and  it  was  proved  io  evi- 
dence,  that  they  conversed  together  on  flie 
spring-guns  set  in  the  wood  before  they  entereiL 
Notice  was  not  only  given  in  thb  case,  bat  it 
was  proved  to  have  been  received.    Nevertlte- 
less,  Mr.  Justice  Garrow,  who  tried  the  tnmm 
at  the  assises  in  Essex,  considering  the  qnestioB 
the  same  in  principle  with  that  of  Dotm^'w. 
Clayton,   directed   a  verdict    for    the  pl*iti. 
tiff;  damages  to  the  amount   of  501.    were 
given,  but  subsequently  the  case  was  beard 
again,    a   rule    nisi    having    been   obtansed. 
Moral,    if   not   legal    wrong,    having    boon 
inflicted,  and  tbe  judgment  was  given  wttb 
reluctance  by   those    vrho  pissed   it.    Clilaf 
Justice    Abbott   said,   *«Weare    not  cUled 
upon  in  this  case  to  decide  the  ^Beiml-q«oo> 
tion  whether  a  trespasser  sustaining  an  in^ory 
frbm  a  latent  engine  of  misdiief  placed  In  a 
wood  or  in  grounds  where  he  bad  no  teamm  to 
apprehend  personal  daogeri  nay  or  aayttot 
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«■  ictfoB.  Nor  «r»  wt  called  upon  to 
czproM  any  opinioo  upon  tbe  bsmanity — no, 
the  iuhtinianity  (he  aays)  of  the  practice — which 
la  this  case  has  beeo  the  cause  of  the  injury 
saatained  bv  tlie  plalniiir.  In  thu  case  it  is 
foond  by  tae  jary  that  the  plaintiff  actually 
knew  that  spring  guns  were  t^et  in  this  wood/* 
it  Is  impossible  to  doubt  what  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  learned  judge  was  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment in  thb  case.  Mr.  Justice  Bavley  said — 
**'  Nothing  that  falls  from  me  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  encourage  the  practice  which  has  to  a 
certain  degree  prevailed  of  setting  those  en- 
gines. I  am  of  opinion  on  the  ground  of  oo- 
ilce  only,  that  thb  action  b  not  maintainable." 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  said,—-**  The  only  doubt  1 
have  entertained  during  the  course  of  argument, 
arbes  out  of  the  maxim  of  law  that  a  man  can- 
not indirectly  do  that  which  he  cannot  do  di- 
rectly.  1  am,  however,  now  satbfied  that  that 
'principle  has  no  application  to  the  present  case, 
where  the  plaintiff  had  express  notice  that  the 
spring  guns  were  placed  on  the  premises  into 
which  be  wrongfully  entered.**—'*  If  indeed  a 
parson  who  had  no  notice  bad  gone  Into  the 
grounds,  although  he  would  be  a  trespasser,  the 
act  of  firing  off  ue  gun  by  treading  accideiilally 
on  the  wires,  woiUd  not,  in  consequence  of 
those  wires  beinglatent,  be  considered  hb  own 
act!  but  he  would  be  a  mere  instrument,  pro- 
dadng  that  which  resulted  from  tbe  prior  act  of 
another.  If  one  person  makes  use  of  another^ 
who  is  a  mere  instnmient,  to  do  any  act,  the 
thiag  done  b  the  act,  not  of  him  who  b  merely 
(he  instrument,  but  of  the  person  who  uses  him 
at  such  instrument.*'  Chief  Justice  Bests — 
*'  The  act  of  the  plaintiff  could  only  occasion 
mere  nominal  damage  to  the  wood  of  the- de- 
fendant i  the  k^nrs  that  the  plaintiff 's  trespass 
has  brought  upon  himself  is  extremely  severe. 
In  such  a  case  one  cannot,  without  pain,  decide 
against  the  action  ;"'^**  humanity  requires  that 
tbe  fullest  notice  sliould  be  given,  and  the  law  of 
England  will  not  sanction  what  b  inconsbtent 
iritk  humanity.**  Thb  was  the  single  authority  on 
theside  even  of  legal  justice  for  the  practice  of 
netting  spring-guns;  all  turning  upon  the  notice 
not  only  having  been  given  but  received,  and 
therefore  admitting  in  thb  particular  case  of  the 
af^lication  of  the  principle  of  law  insisted 
upon  b^  tbe  judges :  FoUmti  nea  JU^  ii^jurUi. 
Supposing  Ibis  principle  to  be  a  legal  justiflca*^ 
iion  in  cases  where  notice  of  spring  guns  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  received,  it  could  avail 
•gainst  the  maxims  of  law  already  quoted  in 
oilier  cases  where  no  such  proof  could  be  offer- 
ed. No  one  would  deliberately  shoot  a  poacher, 
«ven  if  he  could  do  it  legally,  which  as  the  law 
sow  stood  he  could  not  do  directly,  though  giving 
him  due  notice,  he  could  place  a  gun  with  im- 
punity in  suck  a  manner  as  to  ensure  almost 
4ke  same  effect  1  It  were  better,  if  poaching 
•■Mst  be  capitally  punished,  for  any  one  to  be 
allowed  direcMy  to  shoot  a  poacher,  but  not  in- 
diraclly.  None  but  the  poacher  would  be  shot ; 
before  the  trigirer  was  pulled,  the  shooter 
night  relent,  and  chances  for  life  would  thus  be 
afforded,  which  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  spring  gun 
did  not  exbt  i  the  gun  once  set,  the  Innocent, 
the  guilty,  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  fell 
tbe  indiscriminate  victims.  A  friend  of  hb 
riding  between  two  plantations.  In  a  strong 
wind,  nearly  lost  hb  hat  i  If  hb  hat  bad  been 
,  blown  off,  it  probably  would  have  been  driven 
over  tbe  low  fence  near  which  he  rode.  Into  the 
plantation.    Thb,  then,  would  h«ve  been  bis 


option — to  have  been  exposed  to  a  snow  storm 
with  a  bare  head,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
bis  hat  in  the  plantation  where  spring  guns 
were  set,  at  the  ri»k  of  hb  life.  Tbe  plea  of 
necessity  for  spring  guns  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing game  was  urged  by  some ;  but  was  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  game  necessary  ?  If  not, 
how  could  spring  guns  be  necessary  for  Its  pro* 
tection  ?  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
bill  probibiiing  the  use  of  spring  guns  as  a 
means  of  preserving  game  be  read  a  second 
time,  which  was  read  accordingly. 

MoKDAT,  Maucb  7.— Lor4  Nuffield  moved 
the  order  of  tbe  day  for  the  committee  on  tbe 
bill  to  make  the  setting  of  spring-guns  for  the 
protection  of  game  illegal. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  the  principle 
on  which  the  bill  was  brought  in.  If  followed 
up,  would  apply  to  enclosures  of  all  descrip- 
tions. If  spring-guns  were  not  to  be  employed 
for  the  preservation  uf  game,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  be  set  for  the  protec- 
tion of  roses  and  apples.  He  should  onect  to 
tlie  bill,  unless  it  were  to  be  extended  to  ail 
other  property  as  well  as  game.  With  regard  to 
accidents  by  spring-guns,  he  believed  very  few 
occurred.  The  effect  of  setting  spring-guns  had 
been  found  to  be  the  preventing  of  poaching, 
and  not  the  endangering  of  human  life. 

Lord  Sn/ield  agreed  in  principle  with  the 
noble  duke.  He  would  not  make  any  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  clause,  should  the  noble  duke  in- 
troduce it*  He  saw  no  more  reason  for  pro- 
tecting cabbages  than  pheasants ;  he  respected 
them  both  equally,  but  thought  they  should  not 
be  protected  by  spring-guns. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  concurred  In  tbe  prin- 
ciple laid  down  bv  his  noble  friend,  that  in  con- 
sistency tbe  bill  should  appl^  to  other  property 
as  well  as  game.  He  was  himself  for  carrying 
that  principle  to  its  fullest  extent.  That  a  man 
should  he  allowed  to  bov  a  trap  to  shoot  ano- 
ther in  a  case  In  which  he  could  not  directly 
shoot  him,  was  extremely  nreposterons.  There 
was  another  instance  In  whlcn  tbe  state  of  the 
law  was  absurd  at  the  present  moment  If  a 
man  went  Into  a  garden,  and  took  away  a  baa- 
keC  of  fruit  already  gathered,  he  was  guilty  of 
felony  ;  but  if  be  took  away  all  tbe  fruit  fnmk 
the  trees,  be  was  guilty  only  of  a  trespass.  Now 
there  were  a  creat  number  of  frult-gardoos  la 
the  neighbouraood  of  London  which  would  be 
exposed  to  depredation.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
terror  of  spring-guns. 

The  Eari  of  Wetimortaud  said.  If  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  bill  were  made  to  apply  generally, 
it  should  have  hb  fullest  support. 

Lord  ElUnboromgk  said,  that  if  the  alteration 
proposed  by  the  noble  duke  were  carried  Into 
effect,  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
would  be  able  to  preserve  any  fruit  There 
was  a  great  difference  between  going  into  open 
grounds  and  climbing  over  a  wall  or  entering  a 
hot-boose. 

Tbe  Lord  Ckmueitor  acknowledged  tbe  in- 
consistency and  uncertainty  of  tbe  law  with  re- 
spect to  spring-guns.  On  ever^  occasion  on 
which  any  question  on  thb  sulgect  had  coroe 
before  the  courts,  the  judges,  he  believed,  had 
been  about  equally  divided.  To  those  who 
considered  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  and  soao 
other  snljects,  that  maxim  which  declared  it 
to  be  tbe  perfection  of  human  reason  appeared 
absurd.  It  certainlv  was  not  the  perfection  ot 
human  reason  which  made  It  oaly  trespass  lo 
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take  B  pear  from  a  treo,  and  irbioh  made  the 
taking  the  same  pear,  when  separated  from  the 
tree,  felony.  It  was  his  wish  that  property 
should  be  protected,  but  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  (bought  the  advocate  for  spring-guns.  There 
bad  been  no  occasion  for  tliose  engines  in  for- 
mer times,  but  now  when  every  plantation  was 
turned  into  a  poultry-yard,  protection  of  this 
kind  was  thought  necessary.  A  sportsman  was 
now  thought  nothing  of,  unless  he  could  kill  his 
tiiousand  birds  a-day.  But  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  days  of  hb  (the  learned 
lord*s)  youth.  Tbere  were  no  pheasants  in  those 
days,  or  at  least  very  few  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came :  sdme  were  kept 
for  fhow,  and  soma  were  to  be  found  at  the  seat 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
worth.  Now  that  so  many  plantations  had  been 
made,  and  so  well  stocked  with  pheasants,  how 
conld  their  lordships  expect  that  people  who 
had  a  taste  for  game — and  he  never  knew  an 
Englishman  who  had  not — would  not  go  and 
look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found  ?  Poach- 
ing was  the  consequence  of  game  being  pre- 
served and  protected,  lie  never  could  defend 
the  practice  of  setting  engines  (o  endanger  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  for  the  sake  of  a  par* 
fridge  or  a  pheasant. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  the  coun- 
try  gaols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  the 
victims  of  the  game  laws.  Con^dering  the 
difTusion  of  property  in  this  country,  Ibe  gnme 
laws  ought  to  be  altered.  Parliaihent  bad  wtth- 
In  a  short  period  created  eight  hundred  millions 
of  funded  property,  and  a  class  of  persons  en- 
Joying  revenues  amounting  to  92  or  S8  millions 
a-year,  and  >et  these  persons  were  not  allow- 
ed to  kill  game. 

The  Earl  of  Caemarwm  agreed  folly  with  thfe 
noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  there  was 
no  grievance  greater  than  the  game  laws.  He 
wished  to  see  tiie  sale  of  game  legalized,  as  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  wealthy  man  should 
escape  for  purchasing  game  while  the  poor  man 
should  be  punished  for  selling  It.  fle  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  laws  for  prohibiting  (he  sale  of 
gnme  did  not  tend  to  preserve  it  Whether  a 
law  passed  now  or  not,  it  wns  a  state  of  things 
wfaicn  must  soon  be  put  an  end  to.  There  was 
not  ing  more  conducive  to  the  morality  and  be- 
nefit of  the  country  than  for  gentlemen  to  reside 
on  their  property,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
temptations  to  do  this  would  be  lesiieoed  from 
making  the  snle  of  game  legal.  He  wished  the 
laws  to.be  such  as  could  be  executed  $  it  was 
very  fnjurious  to  have  laws  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said  tliere  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  sale  of  game  legal. 
The  diticulty  arose  fh)m  the  difference  which 
the  law  had  established  between  trespass  and 
thefts  betweisn  things  ferte  natune^  and  in 
possession,  between  taking  fruit  from  a  ifee, 
and  taking  it  after  it  was  gathered.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  game  property  on  this  prin- 
ciple, as  it  was  more  firm  natwra  than  in  pos- 
session. He  remembered  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Lancashire,  where  a  man  stole  a  salmon  from 
a  river,  cuid  was  tried.  It  was  held  that  die 
salmon  was  firee  liaturm^  and  the  man  whs  ac- 
q  nitted.  Before  the  J udge  left  the  town,  a  man 
stole  a  salmon  after  it  had  been  taken,  not  so 
good  a  salmon  nor  so  fresh  as  the  other,  but  it 
had  been  in  possession,  caught  and  placed  in  a 
box,  and  this  man  was  found  gttilty  and  trans- 
ported for  life. 


The  house  ha via»  :esolv«d  Itself  1«l»« 
mittee. 

Earl  Batkumt  sng^sted,  it  wtiuld  bo  better 
that  the  Chairman  should  report  prograas,  and  - 
that  (he  farther  conaideration  of  the  meaintw 
should  be  adjourned  to  some  future  day. 

The  Chatrmtm  accotdlngly  obtained  leava  to 
report  progress. 

Tuesday,  March  15.^ Lord  SmgUld^  be» 
fore  moving  the  ordttr  of  tlm  day  to  go  iaio  a 
committee  on  the  bill  for  prohHrftlng  the  ma 
of  spring  guns  for  (he  presorration  «f  gaaw, 
meant  to  offer  to  their  lordships  a  bill-  to  oMko 
it  larceny  to  take  firuit,  and  other  vegbtabfo  pro- 
ductions, with  a  felonious  iatemtioB.  dboiM 
this  bill,  and  the  one  be  l»d  already  introdaeei, 
receive  their  lordships*  consent,  he-  shoald-  then 
introduce  another  law,  makiag  It  nlawful  to 
set  spring  guns  In  market  gardens,  orchards, 
and  other  places.  Hehad%eeo  under  ^ho  neces- 
sity of  adopting  thisootrse  in  consejueooe  of  the 
oppoMtiim  of  the  noblo  duke  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), lliat  noble  duke  had  aceused  him,  he 
thought  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  of  net 
having  carried  the  principle  of  4be  bill  isr 
enough.  The  noble  ooke  did  not  seen  to  he 
aware  of  the  great  distinction  on  which  he  had 
founded  the  measure.  Game  was  only  preserved 
for  amusement ;  hot  the  preserratioii  of  Ihiit 
wafc  often  necessary  to  the  existence  of  thee«il« 
tivator.  This  made  a  great  difference,  and  fai'« 
doced  him  to  confine  hUineasave  to  prahibiliag 
the  setting  spring  guns  for  the  preservalioaof 
game.  The  noble  duke's  seal,  sirppesiiig  him 
idncere,  had  blinded  him,  and  he  proposed  to 
extend  the  prohibition  to  setting  gum  hi  any 
place.  If  the  noble  duke  were  sfaicers  in  his 
professed  wish  to  see  the  principle  of  the  hilt  ear- 
tended,  and  he  (Lord  Suffield)  east  no  fanpirta- 
tion  on  hb  sincerity,  his  arguments  were  very 
strange.  The  noble  duke  doubled  if  so  great  • 
number  of  accidents  occurred  as  had  been  as- 
serted, and  yet  wished  the  principle  of  the  biU 
to  be  extended.  Supposing  the  BoUe  dnkm 
insincere,  and  that  his  arguments  were-  used 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  measure  alto^ 
gcther,  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  cearae  could 
have  been  better  devised  to  answer  his  -parpoca. 
The  proposal  made  by  him  (LordS.)  was  simple 
and  unobjectionable,  and  indeed  no  objection 
had  been  made  on  the  second  readhig  of  the 
bill.  On  his  bill  it  was  proposed-  to  engnaft  « 
clause  which  would  make  the  measure  very  ob- 
jectionable. If  the  proceedings  of  the  noble 
duke  were  a  mere  ruse  de  guerre,  he  thought 
them  hardly  fair  on  a  quesdon  like  this,  ft 
might  be  dangerous  to  advocate  publicly  the 
setting  spring  guns  fur  the  presenration  of 
game  i  but  he  was  sure  the  noble  duke  was  the 
last  man,  who,  if  be  thought  the  use  of  them 
right,  would  oppose  his  bill  in  an  indirect  mnn- 
ner.  'Where  there  was  danger,  the  noble  defce 
was  the  man  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  Ihce  It. 
He  did  not  indeed  attribute -artifioe  to  the 
nuble  duke.  If  he  were  now  to  use  it,  he  must 
have  learnt  it  since  hb  first  entrance  into  that 
house,  and  certainly  tAnte  the  eonventiM  of 
Cintra.  He  hoped,  however,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not,  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
duke  would  not  defeat  his  bill.  The  noble 
Ibrd  concluded  by  moving  the  first  reading  ^of 
the  bill,  for  making  it  larceny  to  steal  fruit  and 
otiier  vegetables.  ' 

The  Dnke  of  PTelBngidH  did  not  rise  to  de- 
fend hifflielf  against  any  insinuations  which  Ihe 
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mW»  lofd  h9A  thrown  out  roipectim:  tnmiac- 
tioof  io  wkick  he  had.  been  enga^d — insinua- 
tloBs  which  were  pecfectlv  unparliamentary 
{bear,  hear).  He  aaid  perfectly  nnparliamen- 
iaryi  as  tliey  bad  no  relation  to  the  subject 
mider  the  coiwideration  of  their  lordships,  but 
.to  his  conduct  before  he  was  a  member  of  that 
house.  Qui  with  regard  to  the  bill  in  question, 
Jie  did  think  it  contained  a  very  unfair  ioainua- 
•tion. of  cruelty  against  country  gentlemen^  who 
might  wish  to  preserve  their  game  by  spriog- 
4pnni,  ratbor  tlun  by  game-keepers,  because  the 
latter  mode  was  not.  so  consistent  with  their 
iortfno  as  it  might  be  with  that  of  the  noble 
loiyl  oHM»ite«  That  he  intended  to  oppose  the 
.bill'  wlwn  he  came  down  tbe  other  day,  he 
woaJd  not  deny  $  but  when  he  heard  the  state- 
<Bioni  of  legal  anthorilies  made  by  the  noble 
lord  on  moving  the  second  reading,  he  recon- 
.■idered  his  opinion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
4hat  if  the  principle  were,  right,  it  ought  to  be 
•extended  further.  He  wi&d  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  noble  lord,  and  would  tell  him.  that  if 
.die  bUl  were  made  applicable  to  garden 
IP'oonds,  it  would  be  lost;  but  that  was  no 
•iTair  of  hjs.  The  fiuilt  was  theirs  who  intro- 
duced a  measure  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  principle,  it  was 
fonad  to  be  so  unfair  that  it  could  not  be  ap« 
plied,  beyond  an  individual  case.  ^  Whenever 
the  measure  came  to  be  considered  in  the  com- 
mUtoe,  he  should  insist  upon  its  being  made 
•applicable  to  ail  enclosures,  on  the  ground  that 
small  country  gentlemen  should  not  be  deprived 
•f  the  only  means  they  had  of  protecting  their 


Iford  Sujfield  thought  that  the  circumstance 
.of«oootry  gentlemen  not  being  able  to  pre- 
serve game  legally,  was  no  reason  for  permit- 
«ting  them  to  preserve  it  illegally. 

ThejBorl  o/Liverpoei  observed,  that  the  first 
.  UUtawUch  the  noble  lord  (Suffield)  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  was  that  which  pro- 
posed to  make  stealing-  m  gardens  larceny,  and 
Jo  the  motion  for  reading  that  biU  a  first  time 
,  h^  had  no  objection.    .Hie  noble  lord  bad  also 
.Ifiten  notice  of  hu  intention  to  bring  in  another 
MU  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  spring  guns  in 
gardens.    He  certainly  could  not.  see  more 
.roasoa  for  shooting  a  man  for  stealing  fruit, 
than  for  stealmg  ^iheasants,  and  he  was  there- 
.lore  in  fovour  of  the  prohibition ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  better  way  of  accomplishing  this  object 
■  would  be  tbe  ingrafting  a  clause  in  the  ether 
bUl. 

iiord  Si{ffUld  explained,  that  the  bill,  as  it 
Was  at  present  framed,  would  enact,  that  all 
peispns  setting  spring-guns,  or  other  destructvie 
engines,  for. the  purpose  of  taking  auay  human 
life»  or  doing  some  bodily  barm,  in  any  place 
not   being  a   nursery  or   cultivated   garden- 
Cronnd,  should,  in  case  of  human  life  being 
•nctoally  lost,  be  declared  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter «  that  in  case  only  a  blow  or  wound  should 
be  the  consequence  of  such  engines  being  set, 
-tbe  person  setting  them  should  be  guilty  of  a 
•misdemeanor,  and  that  the  party  injured shonld 
have,  moreover,  a  ri^^ht  of  action  for  damages. 
;TJie  ether  bill,  by  which  he  intended  to  make 
sdl  robberies  in  such  cultivated  grounds  as  he 
-  iJbad  last  alluded  to,  larcenies,  would  obviate 
'llie  objectieas  which  had  been-  on  a  former  oc- 
.onsion  uiyed  against  his  measure.    He  eim- 
'dnded  by  movkig  the  first  reading  of  the  bilL 
»  vThe  Ihiko  of.  WtObigitm  said,  that  if  the  bUl 


had  been  introduced  originally  in  its  present 
shape,  he  should  not  have  objected  to  it  If  it 
were  true  that  many  accidents  happened  from 
the  employment  of  spring-guns,  it  was  no  less 
true  that  property  had  been,  to  a  considenble 
extent,  protected  by  them.  His  object  in  iho 
opposition  which  he  had  oflvred  was,  that  the 
whole  body  of  country  gentlemen  should  not 
be  under  an  inputation  nhich  they  had  not 
deserved. 

Lord  ElUnborough  had  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  human  life  would  be  much  greater  after  the 
bill  should  }ia>  e  passed,  than  it  could  be  under 
the  state  of  thing:}  which  existed  at  present.  If 
their  lordships  bad  resolved  to  legislate  agalntt 
all  the  aecidepts  by  which  the  lives  of  men 
were  endanj|;ered,  Uiere  could  be  no  limit  to 
the  laborious  task.  He  wished,  at  leaht,  that 
some  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  by  continued 
fences,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  en- 
tered under  misapprehension,  por  indeed  with 
an^  but  a  felonious  intent  The  gardens  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Mndon  principally  owed 
their  security  to  the  engines  which  were  set  in 
them ;  and  whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  ot 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
its  practical  consequence  would  be  to  lay  the 
whole  of  those  gardens  in  particular  open  to 
the  depredations  of  the  thieves  with  which 
London  abounded. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr  said,  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  afforded  some  protection  to  the  owners 
of  gardens  and  orchards.  By  an  act,  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  robbing  orchards 
was  made  an  offence  j  but  owing  4o  the  yonUi 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  most  commonly 
committed,  the  provisions  of  timt  act  were 
rarely  carried  into  effect  An  act  of  the  late 
King  had  provided  against  trespasses  commit- 
ted in  gardens,  by  subjecting  the  offenders  in 
the  first  instance  to  the. penalty  of  40b.  |  in  the 
second,  of  51. ;  and  in  the  third,  to  tnusmorta- 
tion.  Still,  however,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
the  law  upon  these  points  diould  be  made  more 
G!ear  and  simple  t  And  to  effect  this  an  oppor- 
tunity would  now  be  afforded,  if  it  should  Im 
I  heir  lordships*  pleasure  to  go  into  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  iras  then  read  a  first  time. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Si^field^  the  house 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
ot'ier  bill. 

Lord  EUenboroMgh  proposed,  as  ao  amend- 
ment, that  all  walled  and  fenceid  grounds  shoald 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  tbe  bill. 

The  Eail  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  shonld 
oppose  (he  amendment,  open  the  broad  princi- 
ple, that  spring-guns  and  other  destructive  en- 
gines were  not  a  fit  protection  for  private  pro- 
perty. He  would  therefore  move,  as  a  further 
amendment,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  apply  generally,  and  that  it  should  be 
declared  illegal  to  set  spring-gqns  in  any  place 
whatever. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  last  amend* 
ment  by  Lord  Liverpool,  when  the  numbers 
were— 

Content,  28— Not  Content,  5— Mijoiityfci 
favour  of  the  amendment,  83. 

COMMONS,  TuBSDAT,  JunB  SI.— On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Spring 
Gnos^bUl,   * 

Jtf r.^2bit^yaon  coold  not  refrain  ^poia  express- 
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hb  ttrong  disAp probation  of  te  sm  of  theio 
;hfevo«8  uifetraments.  TIm  objeec,  which  wa^ 
to  protect  property  of  a  peculiar  kind,  was  Doi 
tttfflciently  important  to  juittfy  the  means  taken 
to  attain  it  The  law  writers  declared  that 
homicide  was  only  Justifiable  in  two  cases — 
firslU  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an 
atrocious  crime  punibhable  with  death;  and, 
secondly,  in  self-defence,  when  the  person  'at- 
tacked could  not  otherwise  escape.  Now  the 
purpose  for  which  these  destructive  instru- 
ments were  used  fell  under  neither  of  these  di- 
Yisions.  They  often  caused  the  deaths  of  inno- 
cent persons,  and  of  those  who,  so  far  from 
havinf  any  hostile  Intention,  came  with  friendly 
parposee  to  the  place  where  these  f  uns  were 
concealed.  A  notice  did  not  tef^alixe  the  use 
of  them.  A  man*s  land  was  not  his  garrison, 
that  he  mifht  plant  it  round  with  guns. 

Mr.  S,  WwrtUy  denied  that  spring -enns  were 
■sed  by  the  rich  alone.  They  were  Frequently 
and  haid  been  for  many  years  employed  by  per- 
■oos  of  very  small  property  to  protect  their 
ffoands  firom  depredation.  He  contended  (hat 
It  was  perfectly  legal  for  a  person  to  set  spring- 
guns.  If  It  were  unlawful  to  do  so,  he  knew 
■ot  what  was  lawful.  Every  judge  on  the 
bench  had  over  and  over  again  declared,  that 
it  was  legal  for  an  individual,  with  due  notice, 
to  place  such  instruments  on  his  grounds.  The 
bill,  therefore,  in  declaring  the  setting  of  spring - 
guas  to  be  unlawful,  proceeded  on  a  Mse 
principle,  and  on  that  account  he  would  vote 
against  it  He  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so 
much  of  a  measure  which  had  come  from  the 
other  house,  when  he  recollected  the  manner  in 
which  some  hills  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
Hovse  of  Commons  had  been  commented  on  in 
that  assembly  (hear).  It  had  been  said  that 
property  might  be  protected  by  employing  a 
great  number  of  individuals  fur  that  purpose  \ 
but  the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  was 
perpetual  affinys  between  the  invaders  of  pro- 

Crty  and  its  protectors.  It  had  come  to  his 
lowledge  that  a  party  of  poachers,  having  de- 
termined to  go  on  an  expeaition  at  night,  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  which  was  the  most  conve- 
nieat  place  for  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
A  wood  belonging  to  him  was  mentioned.  The 
answer  was,  *'  No,  there  are  spring-guns 
there  I'*  It  was  then  determined  upon  to  visit 
the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  who  employed  men 
to  guard  his  property.  The  consequence  was, 
a  fight  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  a 
poacher  and  a  game- keeper  were  severely 
wouDded. 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  said,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  produce  an  instance  of  spring-guns 
having  taken  eflect  upon  the  parties  against 
whom  they  were  directed ;  but  instances  were 
perpetually  occurring  of  a  kind  of  assassina- 
tion (it  deserved  no  better  term)  being  com- 
aiitted  on  Innocent  persons  (hear).  lie  appre- 
hended that  it  was  not  so  clear  a  point  as  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  S.Wortley)  supposed  (hat  per- 
sons had  a  right  to  set  spring-guns.  Previously 
to  the  last  decision,  the  judges  were  divided 
upon  that  point  So  tender  was  the  English 
law  of  human  life,  that  it  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  destroyed  if  a  person  could  by  any  possi- 
ble means  deTendhu  property  without  destroy- 
fiog  it  It  was  totally  inconsistent,  then,  with 
the  humane  principle  of  the  law,  blindly  as  it 
were  to  destroy  individuals  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  whoy  if  guilty,  would  not  faicor  a  penalty 


equal  to  that  which  was  Inlkitd  apoa  then  bf 
the  setter  of  spring-gtros.  Ifhe  greatest  efO  at* 
tendant  on  sprlng-guas  was,  their  being  ap* 
plied  to  the  protection  of  game.  He  could  not 
coincide  with  those  who  thought  so  discredit- 
ably of  English  gentlemen  as  to  believe  that 
the  preservation  of  game  was  indispensable 
to  their  residence  in  the  country,  and  their  per- 
formance of  (he  various  duties  of  their  situa- 
tion. To  call  such  an  argument  in  aid  of  the 
use  of  upring-guns  was  a  proof  of  the  weakaeas 
of  the  cause.  The  game  laws  generally  were 
among  (he  greatest  evils  with  whidi  the  coun- 
try was  afllicted ;  and  it  was  Incumbent  on  the 
boose  to  do  what  they  could  to  pot  an  end  to  a 
system  which  maintained  a  kind  of  civil  war, 
and  which  prevented  that  good  feeling  wldch 
would  otherM  ise  subsist  between  the  rkh  aa^ 
the  poor  (hear).  To  give  any  eilectual  notice 
of  setting  these  engines  was  absolutely  impoe- 
sible ;  and  he  did  «tot  believe  that  the  practice 
of  poaching  had  been  at  all  checked  by  their 
adoption. 

Lord  Birming  was  In  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  as  it  applied  to  the  question  of 
game,  but  found  some  clauses  in  it  regarding 
other  subjects,  to  which  he  could  not  assent  i 
for  instance,  ihe  clause  which  forbad  the  setting 
of  a  spring-gun  for  any  purpose  a  hatever,  even 
although  it  were  set' within  a  man*s  waited 
garden. 

Mr.  ScarUit  thought  the  setting  within  a  wall- 
ed garden  decidedly  less  objectionable  than 
setting  in  a  plantation  {  at  the  same  time  thai 
setting  would  still  be  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  should  not  do  Indirectly  that 
t»bich  the  law'  would  not  permit  faioi  to  do 
directly.  As  regarded  the  question  of  game, 
it  was  too  gross  \o  talk  of  protectiflg  by  saeh 
means  that  which  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  recogoiie  even  as  property. 

The  house  divided— For  the  bUl,99—Aga&Dil 
it, «7— Majority,  l«. 

Wp.D!rBsnAT,  JvwB  29.-- On  the  third  read- 
ing of  (he  Spring  Guns*  bill,  « 

Lot d  if teRlng  proposed  to  exempt '  garden 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill  $  this  clauae  being 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  rain^90tt,  though  introducer  of  ^  bill, 
was  determined  to  oppose  it  in  Its  present  fbnn, 
because  he  wished  to  preserve  the  booae  in  g»> 
neral,  and  himself  in  particular,  from  the  odium 
of  allowing  ihe  introdnction  of  these  destruc- 
tive and  diabolical  engines,  under  any  pretenoe 
whatever. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pan,  the 
numbers  were,  —  For  the  bill,  31  —  Against 
it,  S2 — Majority  against  the  bill,  1. 

COMMONS,  MoWDAT,  Marcb  7.  —  Mr. 
Stuart  Worttejf  roso  to  move  the  second  readli^ 
of  (he  Game  Laws*  Amendment  bilL  In  legis- 
lating upon  this  subject,  it  was  proper  to 
consider  whether  Parliament  could  not  give 
protection  to  the  amusements  of  country  gen- 
tlemen without  doing  injustice  to  the  coon-, 
try  at  large.  The  evils  which  resulted  from 
the  present  system  were  many ;  but  the  most 
important  was  the  great  increase  of  poach, 
lag,  and  the  consequent  filling  up  of  onr  jaiTs 
with  persons  committed  for  an  oflence  not  con- 
sidered a  crime  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Severe  laws,  he  was  convinced,  would  not  dimt- 
niih  the.  evil ;  it  was  iiecesaary  to  generate  a 
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^IfenelitTecltn^  amongtt  the  body  of  die  people. 
Thar^  then,  should  be  his  first  object ;  and  the 
next  the  opeoinf^  of  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
game,  and  thereby  destroying  the  monopoly 
which  the  poachers  at  present  enjoyed.  The 
ezistinjf.  system  of  qualification  to  kill  game 
was  most  absord.  To  be  qualified  to  kill  game, 
a  man  must  havia  an  estate  or  inheritance  in  his 
own  or  his  wife^s  right  of  the  yearly  value  of 
1001.  or  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  IBOL  Iliose  were  the  ttro  principal  quail- 
ficafiotts ;  but  there  was  another,  deri? ed  from 
the  accident  of  birth :  gentlemen  not  possessing 
the  power  to  kill  game  themselves,  might  con- 
fer that  power  to  their  children.  Thus  Doctors 
of  Law,  Barristers,  Captains  in  the  army  and 
navy,  whose  eldest  sons  were  allowed  to  shoot, 
1iad*^tlie  great  advantage  of  begetting  shooters, 
whHe  they  could  hot  shoot  themselves;  and 
what  was  still  more  ridiculous,  at  the  father's 
decease  there  was  an  end  of  the  son*8  qualifica- 
tion. He  proposed  to  remove  all  qualifications, 
t^e  oaly  eflTect  of  whiih  was  to  engender  ill 
blood  i  and  to  give  to  every  person  who  held  land 
a  property  in  Che  game  which  was  on  it,  and  a 
power  to  prevent  any  person  from  destroying 
it  There  would  be  no  more  difiiculty  in  making 
game  property  'than  fish  in  a  river  which  ran 
through  several  estates.  He  did  not  propose  to 
Biake  the  taking  of  game  a  felony  ;  but  there 
were  nmny  articles  well  protected  by  the  laws 
which  it  was  not  a  felony  to  steal.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  change  m  the  law  which  he  pro- 
jected would  increase  the  number  of  sportsmen. 
If  the  bill  should  pass,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  ah  individual,  after  taking  out  a  license,  to 
have  the  means  of  shooting.  Under  the  existing 
system  many  persons  went  out  to  kill  game  who 
liad  BO  right  io  do  so,  and  took  the  chance  of 
being  found  out.  The  great  objection  which 
was  arged  against  the  bill  last  year  was,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  foz-hohting 
— tlwt  was  to  say,  that  farmers  and  other  small 
land-holders,  having  property  in  the  game  on 
tlieir  land,  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  kill 
the  foxes.  But  when  it  was  recollected  that 
foKOS  were  generally  to  be  found  only  in  great 
woods  and  preserves,  where  they  might  be  pro- 
tected by  those  who  thought  it  worth  their  whiie 
to  preserve  them,  he  did  not  think  that  that  ob- 
jection was  entitled  to  much  weight.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  fox-hunting,  which  he  considered  a 
most  manly  and  truly  English  sport.  Another 
objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  would  render 
game  so  common  in  the  market,  that  country 
gentlemen  would  soon  give  up  all  idea  of  sport- 
ing. He  did  not  he1iev«  that :  for  his  own  part, 
be  could  say,  that  he  did  not  feel  less  pleasure 
Id  shooting  woodcock  or  wild  fowl,  or  catching 
a  fish',  because  he  could  buy  such  animals  in  the 
•ext  toWn  (hear). 

Sir  J.  Brydges  said  that  the  present  bill,  in- 
stead of  checking  poaching  would  go  to  encou- 
rage if.  All  that  the  poacher  wanted  was  a 
free  vent  for  his  plunder,  which  this  measure 
went  to  afford  him ;  for,  like  the  smuggler,  he 
could  afford  to  sell  hb  commodity  cheaper  than 
tlkise  who  brought  it  lawfully  Uk  market.  He 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  regarded 
its  effect  upon  the  preservation  of  game ;  and 
not  the  less  so  because  it  added  a  new  felony  to 
the  statute-book,  in  making  night  poaching  (the 
third  time)  a  transportable  offence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  move  *'  that  the 
bill  be  remd  a  itcond  time  this  day  liz  months.** 


Mr.  Lockhart  thought,  t^c'  the  measure  mutt 
promote  the  destruction  of  game.'  He  cosld 
not  truckle  io  any  doctrine,  that  the  destructioo 
of  a  thing  was  desirable  to  diminish  the  crime 
of  stealing  it  i  for  if  such  a  proposition  were 
admitted  with  respect  to  gam«*t  it  must  he 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  species  of 
property^  and  would  propagate  n  system  of  the 
most  dangerous  depredation.  He  opjMwed  the 
bill,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  legalizing 
of  the  sale  of  game,  but  because  the  means  by 
which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  carry 
his  measure  into  effect  were  calculated  to 
produce  greater  evils  and  inconveniences  tliaa 
those  which  already  existed  under  the  present 
system  of  the  Gamo  Laws. 

Mr.  Peel  had  come  down  with  a  determina- 
tion to  vote  for  the  bill  before  the  house.  When 
he  looked  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and  considered  the  great  changes  which  had 
taken  place  with  reference  to  tliat  speries  of 
property,  be  could  not  but  entertain  a  stroi\g 
suspicion  that  those  laws  required  alteration. 
He  conceived  that  there  was  no  one  circum- 
stance which  tended  to  call  for  that  alteration 
so  strongly  as  the  conduct  of  the  game  pre- 
servers themselves  (hear,  hear).  The  whole 
system  of  game,  and  of  the  sports  connected 
with  it,  liad  changed,  it  should  be  recollected,  , 
within  the  last  80  or  40  years.  Gentlemen  wer«  * 
not  contented  to  follow  their  birds  now,  as  their 
fathers  liad  done  before  tliem ;  every  little  cover 
almost  throughout  the  country  was  a  nursery 
for  pheasants,  and  took  rank  as  a  preserve. 
The  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  after  a  week's 
sport  became  perfectly  extraordinary  :  he  had 
himself  seen  in  one  larder  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  pheasants,  the  product  of  .three  day*s 
shooting ;  and  yet,  for  all  this  immense  mass,  of 
commodities,  there  was  no  legal  sale  (hearybear). 
Now  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  game  found 
in  the  country  had  produced  a  change,  and  a 
new  feature  in  the  public  taste.  Almost  every 
body  of  a  certain  rank  in  life  now  partook  of 
game,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  considered  a  very  un- 
fashionable thing  not  to  hare  a  certain  quantity 
of  game  at  one's  table.  It  was  true,  tlmt  there 
was  no  legal  vent  for  this  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  game  i  but  game  nevertheless  found  its 
way  among  every  class  of  society  in  the  king- 
dom which  had  any  pretensions  to  elecance  or 
conviviality  (hear,  hear).  It  had  been  humour- 
ously said,  but  very  justly, "  Ton  cannot  binder 
the  three  per  cent  consols  from  eating  phea- 
sants*' (hear,  and  laughter) — even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  hinder  them  from  doing  so,  which 
did  not  distinctly  appear.  Without  going  ot 
all,  therefore,  into  the  question  of  detail,  he 
thought  there  was  enough  in  the  bill  of  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  to  warrant 
its  being  read  a  second  time  t  without  entering 
into  the  question  of  making  game  property,  it 
was  surely  ezpedient  for  the  present,  to  give 
every  proprietor  of  land  the  power  of  killing, 
and  selling  it  on  his  own  estate  $  and  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  a  man  who  chose  to  preserve 
game  should  send  it  to  feed  on  the  crops  of  the 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  had  no  right  to  kill 
it  (bear,  hear).  A  fair  compromise  would  suit 
all  parties  best ;  and  that  was  the  end  to  which 
it  would  quickly  come.  The  small  proprietor 
would  not,  find  it  worth  his  while  to  preserve 
game,  and  he  would  sell  bis  right  to  his  richer 
neighbour  for  a  reasonable  consideration  (hear). 
Let  the  house  look  at  the  way  in  wUch  gamo 
was  preserved  under  the  azisting  systems    it 
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BOf  t  be  prewnred  •ithcr  by  q»riag^-f  «m,  or  by 
aa  am^d  force  (bear,  bear).    He  Unuelf  pre- 
lefTed  bit  game  io  wbat  was  contlderad  tbe 
nildeet  maaner — be  kept  five  or  six  keepen, 
witb  twenty  or  tbirty  attendaats,  wbo  were 
•object  to  be  called  ont  in  case  of  aoy  attack 
OD  the  keepen,  and,  if  Decenary,  to  repel  force 
by  force.    This  was  sorely  a  nioit  qnsatisfac- 
tory  mode  of  preservias  any  specie*  of  proper^, 
and  it  necessarily  introdoced  a  great  deal  of  ill 
blood  between  the  gane  preserver  and  tbe  ia- 
habitaots  of  tbe  district  io  which  he  resided 
(bear,  bear).    Then  for  the  spring-goas,  besides 
the  constant  liability  to  accident  from  the  ose  of 
•ttch  eogines,  their  efiect  was  to  take  away  life 
oigostitlably  (bear* .  bear).     With  respect  to 
the   soggestlon   of    altering    the    scbenie   of 
qaalificatioB,  to   let  the   matter  rest   where 
It  stood,  was  in  times  like  the  preaent,  qoite 
Impossible.      According  to  the  present  law, 
»  gentlemaa  might  have  an  estate  of  seve- 
ral thoDSonds  a  year,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
qoalify  his  secood  sen  to  shoot  gaoie.     He 
■ugbt  be  a  magistrate  t  atid  in  his  official  capa- 
city, might  be  called  upoo  to  pot  tbe  law  in 
force  against  his  soo  (hear,  bear)'.    A  feysiem 
very  like  that  suggested  by  tbe  present  bill 
was  porsoed  ia  Gotland;  and  in  Scotland, 
for  many  years  past,  the  game  had  cotislder- 
ably  iacreased.    In  Scotland  eveiy  man  wbo 
possessed  a  plongfagate  of  land  coold  qualify 
wboos  he  pleased  to  kill  game  upon  that  pro- 
perty.   At  tbe  same  time  be  was  bonnd  to  admit, 
he  did  aot  thfaik  the  bill  befisre  tbe  boase  woold 
ftilfil  tbe  ezpectatioDs  of  altber  party.    Tboae 
iHio  were  afraid  of  it  woaM  find  they  bad  been 
mistaken  |  and  those  who  aapported  it  woold 
perhaps  be  dliappointed  s  lor  the  tmtb  was, 
lookb^f  at  tbe  qaantlty  of  game  ia  this  coontfy, 
be  did  net  thiak  that  any  measoro  woold  entirely 
repress  poaching  (hear,  hear).    The  poacher 
acted  upon  twomotive»-*the  love  of  spoft  and 
dw  love  of 'mooey.    Tbe  ioTC  of  sport  woold 
operate  under  aoy  systeoi  of  lawi  tbe  man 
who  liked  io  shoot  pheasants  for  amasemeat, 
woold  shoot  them^      But  the  second  motive 
— ^tbe  love  of  gaki'^the  bill  before  the  boase 
would    go    to  weaken   considerably.       The 
poacher  now  supplied  all  the  markets  with 
game  I  he  had  no  one  to  compete  with  him, 
and  bis  trade  was  a  locrative  one;   bat  tbe 
case  would  be  much  altered  when  the  gentleman 
wbo  bad  a  thousand  pheasants  to  dispose  of, 
.  and  not  even  friends  to  give  them  to,  came  to 
undersell  him  (bear).    The  poacher  now  fur- 
nished the  whole  supply ;  if  tbe  bill  before  the 
house  were  carried,  be  would  oaly  furaidi  part 
of  it    And  he  would  famish  but  a  small  part ; 
for  all  other  articles  sold  opealy  were  pur- 
chased from  those  who  came  fairly  by  them: 
and  what  was  there  about  game  to  place  it  in  a 
different  situation  ?    It  was  said  by  some,  that 
gentlemen  would  not  like  to  sell  game.    That 
he  did  not  comprehend.    Gentlemen  sold  their 
rabbits  already ,  without  remorse  ;  and  why  the 
person  who  sold  a  couple  of  rabbits  should  not 
sell  a  bare,  he  coold  not  tell  (bear,  bear). 
Another  statement  was,  that  the  desire  to  pur- 
soe  game  would  cease  when  it  could  be  openly 
purchased ;  but  to  this  there  seemed,  as  had 
already  been  suggested,  to  be  a  complete  and 
immediate  answer.    Partridges  and  pheasants 
could  not  now  be. bought  in  the  markets,  wood- 
cocki  might ;  but  no  one  thought  of  shooting  a 
pheasant  or  a  partridge  where  there  was  a 


chanceof  a  woodcock  belflgfirand.  fibopioioa 
was,  decidedly,  that  the  pretent  bill  woaM 
work  perfectly  well  before  it  had  been  three 
years  in  operation;  but  at  all  events  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  game-laws  should  be 
revised,  and  settled  upon  some  reasonable  prin- 
ciple (bear,  bear).  The  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  was  to  throw  tlie  same  sanction  round 
game  that  belonged  to  other  property.  In  case 
the  bill  before  the  boose  should  be  thrown  out, 
be  would  introduce  a  measure  to  legaliae  the 
sale  of  gaaie.  To  allow  a  man  to  sell  that  which 
he  had  already  power  to  give,  could  do  nobody 
any  mischief  (cheering). 

Bir.  John  DougUu  opposed  tbe  bill,  as  tending 
to  destroy  all  the  game  la  the  country.  If  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  purchase  game  openly, 
they  would  eat  so  mucn  of  it,  that  there  would 
soon  be  none  left  Eating  gaaie  would  become 
a  custom  t  and  people  would  look  for  their 
pheasant  oo  the  1st  of  October,  as  regulariy  as 
they  did  already  for  their  goose  oa  Mlcbaelmas- 
day.  The  bon.  member  supported  bis  argument 
against  the  bill,  by  observug,  that  if  foxes  and 
game  were  destroyed,  country  ceatlemcn  woold 
look  to  other  sports,  and  vrouldi  very  probably, 
dissipate  their  time  and  their  money  in  those 
graves  of  property  which  were  kept  up  In  St 
J3me«*s  Street. 

Sir  J,  JTorke  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  tbo 
present  restrictive  laws  on  the  sale  of  game  did 
not  prevent  its  being  supplied  in  the  largest 

aoaatities  ia  ibe  metropolis.  It  was  proved  ia 
16  coounittee  up  stairs,  that  two  poulterers 
said  they  could  furnish  tbe  whole  House  of 
Conmoas,  twice  a-week*  with  two  bead  of 
gaafte  for  eadt  meinber  %  and  one  of  them  add- 
ed»  that  on  ooe  occasion  he  threw  1000  head  of 
partridges  Iptp  the  Thames,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  sale  for  them. 

Mr.  W»  Ptal  opposed  tbe  bill,  on  tbe  groood 
that  much  evil  would  arise  from  legaliziag  tbo 
sale  of  game.  The  proposed  alteration  of  the 
game*lawB  woold,  in  bis  opinion,  interflere  witb 
tbe  recreatteos  of  tbe  country  gentlemen. 

Sur  J.  SwMght  supported  tbe  bill.  Tbe  law, 
as  it  now'stooid,  was  extremely  objectionable, 
as  it  operated  to  prevent  men  from  doing  wbat 
they  pleased  with  their  own  property.  Some 
gentJeoien  seemed  to  have  great  prejudices 
against  any  imi'>vation  ia  the  game-laws,  be- 
caose  they  looked  upon  the  present  state  of 
things  as  pf>rfectly  natarat  A  friend  of  bis, 
when  informed  that  game  was  publicly  sold  io 
several  large  tracts  of  country  oa  the  European 
continent,  which  he  called  ^*abroad«**  exprei»ed 
great  surprise  at  the  informatioo,  obser\it!|^ 
very  gravely,  that  it  was  quite  **  uaaatural.^* 
Prejddices  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  house.  They  had  beard,  a  short  time  ago, 
some  gentlemen  opposing  the  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws,  because  they  considered  (hat  5  per 
cent  was  the  **  aatural"  interest  of  moatey ; 
and  they  had  also  heard  of  some  bon«  members 
opposing  the  bill  for  Catholic  Eraanclpatioo, 
because,  forsooth,  Protestants  were  **■  luitural- 
ly"  opposed  go  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
These  were  the  prejudices  of  habits  and  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of.  He  would  support  tbe  bill,  be- 
caase  it  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  peaching. 

The  bouse  then  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— For  tbe  second  reading,  S2 — For  die  aasen^ 
menf ,  26— Miyoriiy,  56. 
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SsinuBAT,  March  Iti,  —  On  tbe  motioa 
«f  Mr.  8tu&ri  WwtUy^  the  hoiK«  wmt  into  a 
connaittee  on  the  Game  Laws  btU. 

Chi  the  diiutie  that  gaiRe  be  made  the  pro. 
perty  of  the  owner  of  the  luod, 

Mr.  i^ycesfer  objected  to  ^e  prhiciple  of 
this  clauge,  at  heug  too  ambiguous  and  as  at- 
teBiptiaif  too  much;  he  thought  that  they 
wonM  do  quite  enough  if  they  rendered  it 
taleable. 

Mr.  Slwtrt  Wortley  said  that  he  conld  not 
agree  to  this  amendment,  as  it  would  entirely 
destroy  the  object  of  hb  bill. 

The  elause  was  carried. 

Mr.  Leicester  wished  to  Icnow  who  was  to  be 
cousidered  as  the  ^^  beneficial  proprietor"  in 
cases  of  leaie  under  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail. 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortUjf  said,  that  the  property 
must,  Hke  the  produce  of  the  land,  be  held  to 
be  not  in  the  mere  occupier,  but  in  the  owner  of 
tbe  land. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  objected  to  the  iiyustice  of 
taking  the  property  of  the  game  out  of  the 
leasee,  and  vesting  it  in  the  lessor.  He  thought 
thflt  tbe  occupier  had  the  best  title,  and  moved 
an  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  StuartWortUjf  said,  tliat  he  must  persbt 
in  assigning  the  interest  of  the  "  beneficial  oc- 
copter,"  as  it  respected  the  property  of  the 
fame,  to  the  owner  of  the  land — the  only  party 
whom  the  house  could  jicknowledge  in  ibis  case. 
As  he  was  entitled  pr^rily  to  the  produce  of 
.the  soily  so  the  property  of  the  same  must  vest 
in  him.^ — ^The  committee  then  divided — 

For  the  clause,  SS — For  the  amendment,  4» 

Mi^rity,  29. 
The  house  then  resomed. 

MoHDAT,  March  28. — Mr..S.  Wortley  hav- 
ing movedc^the  commitment  of  bis  bill  for 
amendin^'tlfe  Game  Laws, 

Mr.  TVmiyson  moved  that  a  clause  be  insert- 
ed, repealing  tbe  21st  £dw.  I,  s.  2,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  **  if  any  forester  or  parker 
shall  find  any  trespassers  wandering  within  his 
liberty,  intendiog  to  do  damage  therein,  and 
that  will  not  yield  themselves  after  hue  and  cry 
made  to  stand  unto  the  peace,  but  do  continue 
their  malice,  and  disobeying  the  king's  peace 
do  flee,  or  defend  themselves  with  force  and 
arms,  although  such  forester,  parker,  or  their 
assistants,  do  kill  such  oflenders,  they  shall  not 
be  troubled  upon  the  same ;"  and  repealing 
also  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary, 
€.  2S,  s.  4,  by  which  the  same  indemnity  is  ex- 
tended to  gamekeepers  resisting  offenders  in 
the  night-time. 

.  The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  house  re- 
tamed. 

Friday,  April  29.— Mr.  8.  WmiUy  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Game  Laws'  Amendment 
bill. 

.  Sir  J.  ShOleif  thought  that  this  subject  had 
not  been  very  fairly  treated,  on  former  occa- 
sions, eitlier  by  his  hon.  friend  who  had  in- 
troduced the  bUl,  or  the  rt.  hon.  Secretery 
CPeel).  The  argument  which  was  urged  in 
aoppopt  of  this  bill  seemed  to  be  two-fold: 
first,. that  the  existing  game  laws  filled  our 
gaob  with  criminals  $  and  secondly,  that  the 
passing  of  the  bill  would  do  away  entirely,  or 
very  nearly,  with  the  crimes  for  which  persons 
offending  against  such  existing  laws  were  now 
so  frequently  committed.  In  1818,  1819,  and 
laeo,  tiMre  were^  It  was  tme,  more  commit- 


ments than  in  any  year  before,  bot  thh 
ing  to  tlie  depressed  state  of  agriculture.  Since 
that  period  crimes  had  not  increased,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  increase  of  the  offence  of 
po..ching.  In  1200  commitments  in  one  of  the 
returns,  only  581  were  commiimenis  under  the 
game  laws.  There  was  not  a  suflicienl  space 
m  £ngland  to  breed  game  for  an  open  market, 
and  the  climate  was  against  such  a  system.  He 
tould  call  thisbiil  nothing  bat  a  popular  demo- 
cratic bill,  although  some  of  Us  clauses  wei* 
ultra-aristocratic,  particularly  the  second 
clause,  that  gave  tbe  right  of  free  uarren  and 
freechace  to  landlords,  and  by  which  a  man 
might  be  punished  for  destniying  game,  or  a 
rabbit  upon  grounds  in  his  own  occupation.  He 
moved  that  the  bill  should  he  read  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  H.  Sunmer  opposed  fbe  bill.  By  its  pro- 
visions they  would  only  change'  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  crime.  They  would,  if  the  measure 
succeeded,  have  the  gaols  filled  with  as  -many 
tiiievesas  they  were  previously  nith  poachers. 

Mr.  R.  Colbome  observed,  that  as  the  law  at 
present  stood,  it  favoured  an  interchange  of  ci- 
vilities between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  If 
the  latter  preserved  the  game,  the  former  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  presenting  him  with  it 
in  return.  But,  should  this  bill  pass,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  those  civilities.  If  the 
measure  now  introduced  would  do  away  wkh 
poaching,  then  he  would  say,  agree  to  it,  but  as 
he  conceived  it  would  have  no  such  effect,  be 
would  oppose  it. 

Sir  //.  VhaiMn  called  on  the  house  to  look 
particularly  at-  the  effect  which  this  bill  waji 
likely  to  have  on  country  gentlemen,  who  fre- 
quently visited  (heir  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
sporting.  It  would  encourage  poaching,  and 
put  an  end  to  fox-hunting,  a  sport  of  wmch  lie 
was  fond,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  dre^r 
many  gentlemen  to  the  country.  Fox-hunting 
was  not  so  useless  an  amusement  as  some  per- 
sons imagined.  In  proof  of  this,  he  instanced 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who,  he 
observed,  had  added  much  to  our  military 
glory),  that  for  service  that  required  exertiop 
and  dispatch,  he  always  preferred  those  ofllcers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  cross  a  country 
^hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  (Sir  H.  Vivian) 
fully  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  had  Invari- 
ably acted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stmirt  Worthy^  In  reply,  observed,  that 
his  great  object  was  to  Introduce  a  law  which 
would  protect  game,  without  occasioning  all 
the  evils  which  maniTestly  attended  the  present 
system.  Whether  under  this  measure  there 
would  be  a  little  more,  or  a  little  lem  game* 
was,  he  conceived,  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance (hear).  The  law,  as  it  now  stood,  occa- 
sioned most  men  io  look  upon  a  poacher  a'i  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but  pitie<f| 
and  he  knew  no  way  of  removing  that  feeling, 
except  by  altering  the  legal  denominatidn  of 
game,  and  making  it  property.  It  had  been 
said  that  stolen  game  mi^ht  be  sold  to  tbe  sales- 
man. That  was  true;  but  it  was  equally  troo 
with  respect  to  poultry.  With  respect  to  the 
interference  of  this  measure  with  fox-hunting 
(which,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  the  great  ob- 
jection against  It,  in  the  minds  of  severarbon. 
members),  he  never  could  treat  the  argument 
seriously.  He  was  a  fox-hunter  himself,  and 
he  respected  fox-hunters,  and  therefore  would 
do  noUiing  to  destroy  that  sport.  But  he  mhst 
sny,  that  it  did  not  depend  en  the  preienratlba 
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of  nac,  liat  oa  th«  itBMt  of  Om  cooaiiy  for  it, 
and  on  tho  ofUmalioB  in  wUck  a  gontleaua 
WM  held. 

The  houie  tiion  divided.  The  nnmben  were. 
For  die  tiiird  reading,  04 — Agaimt  it,  09 — ^Ma- 
jority, 85. 

LORDS,  MoHDAT,  Mat  9. — Ljrd  Dacrt^  in 
Boiring  tlie  lecond  rending  of  the  Game  Laws* 
Amendment    bill,  laid,  that  the  evil   conte- 
qoencec  of  the  present  law  were  fally  evinced 
In  its  effects  upon  iIm  habits  and  morals  of  the 
agricultural  population  ;  indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  question  could  come  before  the 
bouse,  which  more  deeply  involved  the  happi- 
DOM  of  that  class  of  people.    Game  was  origi- 
Bally  die  property  or  the  proprietor  of  the  land ; 
and  if  in  subsequent  ages  the  legislature  took 
it  from  him,  it  now  behoved  their  lordships  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  owner.    The  noble  lord 
ilien  observed  upon  the  varioos  legislative  en- 
actments by  which  the  law  on  this  subject  had 
been  altered.    These  enactments  excluded  all 
■mall  proprietors  and  owners  of  personal  pro- 
perty from  the  enjoyment  of  game.  This  exclu- 
sion  worked  a  double  iignstice  towards  the 
small  proprietor,  for  whilst  it  shut  him  out  from 
the  enioyment  of  game,  it  authorised  the  large 
proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour,  ta  accnmn- 
ute  such  a  number  of  hares  and  other  animals 
as  to  threaten  his  crops  with  destruction.    If 
the  present  bill  passed,  it  wonld  be  followed 
by  sttch  mutual  arrangements  between  the  laige 
and  small  proprietors,  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  completely  checking  the  depredations   of 
poachers,  which  the  present  ^stem  was  cal- 
culated to  encourage.    Where  there  were  forty 
millions  of  personal  property  in  the  kingdom, 
how  could  their  lordships  say  timt  not  one  of 
the  owners  of  this  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess 
property  in  a  single  hare  ?    A  large  minority 
of  the  trials  with  which  the  sessions  were  now 
occupied  for  several  days,  instead  of  a  few 
hours  as  formerly,  were  for  crimes  resulting 
from  the  game  laws.    It  was  notorious  that  the 
general  average   of  thos^  in  prison  under  the 
game  laws,  amounted  to  from  1 100  to  1500  per- 
sons in  the  year.  This  was  a  great  evil,  to  have 
the  most  enterprising  and  most  active  part  of  the 
population  committed  to  prison  for  an  act  not  in 
itself  a  moral  offence — not  coming  under  theclass 
of  mala  per  •«,  but  nuda  prokibiia  ;  and  it  wonld 
appear  the  more  serious,  when  they  reflected 
that  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  a  notorious 
poacher,  who,  after  undergoing  imprisonment, 
.  did  not  proceed  to  the  commission  of  crimes. 
The  offence  of  poaching  itself  was,  in  fisct,  in- 
.  creased  by  the  existing  law,  and  it  was  to  its 
prevalence  that  he  attributed  much  of  the  ge- 
neral increase  of  crime  throughout  the  country, 
which  was  so  universally  admitted  and  deplored. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  would-be  the 
enactment  making  game  the    property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,   and  allowing  the  sale  of 
game  subject  to  certain  regulations.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remove  tho  evils  of  the  system, 
and  he  considered  the  present  measure,  with 
some  slight  amendments  which  might  be  made 
in  it,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Earl  of  We$tmoreldnd  opposed  a  measure 
which  affected  the  rights  and  liabits  of  every 
one  of  tho  King*8  subjects.  The  noble  lord  op- 
posite  kept  back  from  the  house  what  this  bill 
really  was.  He  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  popular 
lights  and  fairness;  bnt  it  was  really  »  most 


tyrannical  and  despotic  aecMM  (a  laagli),  and 
borrowed  Itself  only  from  the  horrors  of  tho 
French  Revolution  (renewed  laughter)  ;  ave, 
noble  lords  might  langh,  but  he  repeated,  that 
it  borrowed  itself  from  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  measure  would  deprivo 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  of  amusement,  except 
a  favoured  few.  If  bat  was  the  use  of  givlof 
game  to  a  small  proprietor,  who  could  not  pnr- 
soe  it }  He  might,  indeed,  stand  on  a  hedgo 
and  shoot,  or  he  might  set  snares.  But  sap- 
posing  that  the  owoer  of  the  land  might  pnrsno 
game,  it  should  be  proved  that  It  was  the  same 
game,  otherwise  a  man  night  betaken  by  tho 
collar,  and  given  into  cvstody.  Anotlier  objec- 
tion which  he  had  to  it  was,  that  the  taking  of 
game  against  this  act,  was  not  only  held  to  be  a 
trespass,  but  a  robbery :  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  sportsmen  of  the  country  might  thus  be  in- 
dictMl  as  robbers.  He  woaid  admit,  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  evils  of  poaching  wore 
great  and  general,  and  he  would  SMMt  willingly 
concur  with  him  in  any  measure  for  ilsaappres- 
sion  I  but  the  present  bill  was  not  calcttlated 
to  diminish  the  evIL  It  was  intended  to  make 
game  (which  was  heretofore  considered  firm 
maimrm)  property ;  but  this,  he  conteoded,  woald 
be  a  greater  evil  than  that  already  in  ejrist- 
cnce,  and  would  render  any  core  much  more  dif- . 
ficttlt  than  before*  Another  o^octioa  to  the 
bill  was,  that  it  wonld  put  an  end  to  one  good 
effect  of  the  ganse  laws  aa^they  now  cjtiwlji 
their  tendency  to  prctcrve  the  peace  of  the 
country  (hear,  hear).  He  would  repeat  it — 
they  had  that  effect,  bv  preveBtiag  araa  from 
being  in  the  hands  or  the  great  body  of  Iht 
people  :  but  this  bill  would  allow  the  psmis- 
sion  of  anns  to  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. For  these  reasons  he  wonld  juove,  as 
an  amendments  that  it  be  read  a  secoad  lime 
that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Mmimeihofjf  was'  anwilUnff  to 
alter  the  principle  of  the  game  laws,  becauns 
they  afforded  a  great  induceaseal  to  the  resi- 
dence of  country  gentlemen  on  thc^  estutei. 

The  Earl  of  DanUey  supported  the  bill.  As 
to  the  observation  that  the  present  laws  were 
calculated  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  country 

Cntlemen  to  reside  on  their  e»tatea,  they  would 
ve  the  same  inducement  under  the  proposed 
law )  for  the  &ct  of  game  being  made  propofty 
could  not  hinder  gentlemen  Cram  preserving  it 
lem  than  they  did  before. 

Lord  Calikarpe  believed  that  the  moot  fruit- 
ful source  of  the  evils  flowing  from  the  exist- 
ing  laws  was  to  be  found  in. the  prohibitioa  of 
the  sale  of  game.  On  the«e  gronnda  he  would 
support  the  bill.  He  hoped  it  wouM  not  be 
considered  that  they  were  ntting  there  pa  land" 
owners,  but  that  they  had  other  and  important 
duties  to  perform. 

Lord  StifftM  considered  that  the  presiat 
game  laws  were  a  prolific  source  of  crime,  and 
therefore  this  bill  had  his  warmest  support.  It 
would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  old  law  re- 
specting the  right  of  property  to  game,  which 
aJways  was,  and  still  remained^  vested  In  tho 
owner  of  the  soil,  though  heretofore  shackled 
with  impolitic  and  degrading  regulatiens,  which 
had  only  the  effect  of  filling  the  gaols  with 
criminals,  the  result  of  a  traffic  in  which  snulti- 
tudes  had  illegaJly  engaged.  There  still  would 
be  every  incentive  for  the  fair  amuiOBneBt  of 
gendemen,  without  the  attendant  homm  of  the 
old  itystem  of  law.  This  alteration  van  due  to 
the  pffSMt  stale  of  society,  and  to  the  BBturo 
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tJf  pipoperty  wUch  had  grown  up  in  the  coon- 
try.  The  poneseor  of  land  ooght  sorely  to  be 
allowed  both  to  kill  gam«  on  his  land,  and  to 
allutr  others  to  do  so  under  certain  regulations, 
and  be  denied  that  the  tenant  would  be  less 
diqjMsed  to  preserve  the  game  by  proper  means 
fhaor  the  landlord. 

The  hoote  divided  vpon  the  amendniettt — 
Content,  98 — Not  content,  S3— M^jonty,  16. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  rejected. 

CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Unitarians*  Marriage  Bill. 

COMMONS,  Fbioat,  Makcb  85.— On 
ilm  motion  for  the  fecond  reading  of  the  Unlta^ 
riaas*  Marriage  bill, 

Mr.  9r,  SmUk  stated,  that  the  parties,  on 
whose  behalf  iw  shonid  sobmtt  that  motion,  wers 
the  Uaitaiian  Dissenters  of  thb  country,  wlio 
eatertahwd  no  objection  to  the  prevailing  form 
of  Bsarriage  in  the  Establiriied  Church,  other 
than  that  which  regarded  the  Introduction  of 
language  that  expressed  certain  sentiments  to 
which  they  could  not  eonsdentionsly  agree.— 
All  that  they  asked  was,  to  be  relieved  from 
thenecessiW  oi  repeatiiw  a  certain  form  of 
language  which  Invoked  the  name  of  the  Trini- 
ty. It  had  been  the  anxions  desire  of  himself, 
And  4if  those  who  were  connected  with  him,  so 
to  frame  this  bill  as  to  avoid  i]\jnring  the  feel- 
ings of  say  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  tob- 
jecte.  The  bill  was  almost  in  all  respects  the 
name  wMch»  being  introdnced  by  hhn  about 
three  years  ago  inte  the!  htfoaci  bad  received 
so  respectable  a  sanction. 

Mr.  Jto^erffon  thought  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
throne  of  England.  Pull  down  the  one,  and 
the  other  could  not  stand.  The  safety  of  siSch 
esteblishmenis  ought  not  to  be  endangered 
merely  to  satisfy  the  sci  uples  of  a  small  mino- 
rity of  dissentients.  If  Parliament  gave  this 
sort  of  relief  to  one  set  of  men,  they  must  to 
another:  and  similar  dispensations  mast  be 
conceded  to  every  clam  of  Dissenters  in  the 
kingdom.  The  hon.  gent,  then  entered  into  a 
sfamrt  historical  review  of  the  mltchieveus  ef- 
fecto  that  had  at  different  times  ensued  to  states, 
frsoB  GORnevions  with  Presbyterians,  Puritans, 
and  Unitarians.  To  the  Unitarians,  however, 
he  must  deny  the  title  they  had  so  absurdly 
amuased  of  Christians— dissenting  Christians. 
They  might  he  much  more  properly  denominat- 
ed Mahometans,  whom  they  much  more  nearly 
resembled  (laughter).  He  begged  the  house  to 
Tfssnmbrf  thr  conduct  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  Their  authority  commenced 
with  smaH  beginnings |  but  in  a  short  thne  they 
became  a  most  formidable  bodv.  Buckingham 
ihnnght  it  necessary  to  court  their  power  i  but 
they  soon  became  the  nmsters  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  arbiters  of  the  fste  of  their  sovereign. 
They  got  the  reins  of  government  inte  their  own 
haads^  and  what  the  consequences  were  every 
person  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  coon- 
try  must  know  peffoctly  well.  Therefore, 
ParlUiment  oi^t  to  wateh  narrowly  what  they 
granted  to  the  parties  who  were  now  before 
tiMas,  lest  they  should  be  induced  to  teke  too 
mock  upon  themselves.  He  admitted  that  those 
principles  of  Puritanism  did  not  now  appear 
in  so  strong  and  decided  a  point  of  view,  as 
Ikef  had  done  at  the  period  to  which  he  had 
•dterted.    But  they  ought  never  to  lose  sight 


of  the  fact,  that  It  was  pUritanism  which  In* 
duced  die  Scotch  to  sell  their  King,  and  the 
English  afterwards  to  butcher  him  (hear).  He 
should  oppose  the  bill  from  a  firm  conviction 
that  great  mischief  would  arise,  if  the  conces* 
sion  called  for  were  granted. 

Dr.  LuikimgtiM  said,  that  the  relief  which  th« 
Dissenters  sought  for  in  the  present  instanco» 
was  not  attempted  (o  be  violently  wrested  from 
the  church  of  England,  but  was  called  for  as  a 
concession  which  should,  in  justice,  be  received 
at  her  hands.  What  said  the  Unitarian  Dh* 
senters?  They  declared,  that  they  could  not 
agree  with  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  solem- 
nised In  the  Church  ofEngland,  because  it  was 
at  variance  with  their  religious  sentiments. — 
Some  of  the  most  respected  Prelates  of  the 
established  church,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Llandaff,  and  Exeter,  had  said,  ^«  We  will  not 
take  on  ourselves  to  judge  whether  your  scru- 

Eles  are  well  or  ill-founded — we  will  not  go 
ito  the  examination  of  the  marriage  service-^ 
we  will  not  go  into  the  grounds  on  which  your 
opinion  is  founded.  It  would  be  useless  for  us 
to  proceed  with  such  an  examination,  because 
we  know,  that  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief, 
the  consctence  of  the  individual  must  alone  be 
looked  to."  He  would  Uke  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Archbishops,  and  several 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  1788,  when  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  aliouing  Disspnters  to  be  married 
by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion.  They 
opposed  that  bill,  with  reference  to  soma  of 
ite  pointe;  but  vritb  respect  to  its  principle 
they  entirely  concurred.  ^*  We  are,**  they 
said,  **  willing  to  pam  a  bill  rendering  all 
nmrriage  contracts  or  marriages  hereafter  to  be 
entered  Into  between  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
sotemnixed  by  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers, 
or  persons  approved  of  by  the  congregation,  as 
good  and  valid  to  all  intente  and  par|M>ses,  as 
marriages  would  be  if  performed  by  ministers 
of  the  established  church  ;'*  and  then  they 
stated  the  grounds  of  objection  which  they  had 
to  some  of  the  clauses  in  this  particular  bill.-^ 
Now,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  quali- 
fied protest  was  drawn  up  by  individuals 
who  held  the  highest  situations  In  the  establidi- 
ed  church.  They  felt  that  the  right  of  marriage 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  princi- 
ple of  toleration  itself.  This  was  a  right  very 
different  from  that  of  sitting  in  Parliament, 
very  different  from  various  civil  righto,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  certain  fonoM  were  nece»- 
sary  by  law.  The  right  of  marriage  was  a  na- 
tural right.  Then  came  the  question,  whether 
the  plan  now  proposed  was  not  the  best  mode 
of  admitting  tnat  right,  witheot  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  the  established  church }  As  the  bo- 
slnem  at  present  stood,  there  were  but  two 
ways  in  which  the  marriage  of  Dissenters  could 
be  performed  without  wounding  their  religious 
scruples.  The  one  was,  to  alter  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  the  other  to  suffer  the 
Dissenters  to  be  married  by  their  own  pastors. 
The  first  course  would,  he  was  sure,  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  feeliogs  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  i  and  certainly  in  his  opi- 
nion, their  feelings  ought  to  be  attended  to.  If 
a  measure  appeared  to  militate  arainst  their 
feelings,  or  to  be  opposed  to  their  rigbte,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  good  policy,  or  with 
insflce,  to  prem  it  forward.  But  even  if  the 
liturgy  were  altered,  new  secta  of  Dissenters 
might  arise,  new  regnlatlons  might  be  called 
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tvf^  Mid  U  woald  ^  beyond  die  power  of  hamM 
wUdfin  ^  propoie  any  form  of  loanUge  to 
meet  9JI  the  divertitiei  of  religious  opioion.— 
Some  bodies  of  DiHentert  were  advene  (o  the 
•olemoizatiop  of  tbe  ivarrl^ge  ceremooy  by  any 
clergyman  at  ail  %  nnd  therefere  it  was  clear 
llmt  no  alteration  in  the  liturgy  wonld  nrodnce 
ao  unanimity  of  feeling.  Long  after  ue  eflta«- 
bliahment  A  Christianity*  marriage  was  not 
considered  a  religions  rite.  It  became  so  an* 
der  the  Potttilieate  of  Pope  Innocent  III. ;  bnt 
even  in  places  on  the  Continent  where  marriage 
was  helo  to  be  a  aacrameBtt  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  that  SMuriage  should  be  celebrated 
in  A  church  at  all.  Nor  was  it  the  ami  here, 
until  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke*s  act, 
which  was  passed  for  the  proteotien  of  proper- 
ly. He  was  of  opinion  tbnt,  bv  taking  the 
course  pointed  out  by  this  bill,  the  Oissentera 
on  the  one  hand,  would  not  be  compelled  te 
Tiolate  their  religious  scruples )  and,  en  the 
other,  the  interests  of  the  church  would  not  be 
Invaded.  By  allowing  marrtsges  to  be  solem* 
nized  in  the  wav  proposed^  all  bickering  ai)d 
animosity  wonld  be  put  an  end  to.  But  he 
IPould  ask,  could  it  strengthen  the  interests  of 
piety-— eoald  U  render  religious  feelings  mere 
ardent«<-cottld  it  add  to  the  interests  of  morali^ 
ty — to  bring  individuals  before  a  church  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  an  important  duty,  when 
they  did.  not  believe  in  certain  tenets  held  by 
that  church }  Why  should  any  human  being  be 
railed  on  to  state,  with  bis  month,  his  belief  of 
that  which  be  abhorred  in  his  heart?  Why 
should  any  human  being  be  obliged,  before  the 
altar  of  God,  to  hold  language  against  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  protest  almost  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  ottering  it }  He  thought  nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  disgraceful  than  those 
scenes  which  had  already  taken  place  at  the 
marriages  of  Unitarians,  when  protests  were 
tendered  to  the  officiating  clergyman.  No« 
thing,  in  his  mind,  could  be  more  injurious  to 
the  church  than  Ihe  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremonv,  coupled  with  a  protest  against 
the  forms  to  which  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
sttbmit  Could  any  thing  be  more  repugnant 
to  feeling  than  to  mark  one  of  those  scenes, 
where  the  clergyman  was  told  to  his  face,  ^  We 
are  compelled  to  come  here.  Unlem  we  are 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  our  conscientious  feelings, 
we  cannot  enter  into  this  contract  as  you  would 
wish  us.  We  therefore  pretest  against  this 
proceeding.**  Bnt  though  they  had  made  severe 
laws  on  the  sul\ject  of  marriage^  yet  a  strange 
anomaly  was  suffered  to  exist.  In  this  country 
a  couple  had  oqly  to  crosa  the  Tweed,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  a  blacksmith, 
and«  the  ceremony  being  performed,  the  hus- 
band might  come  back  and  claim  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages  which 
would  result  IVom  the  solemn  marriage  in  this 
country.  Tbitf  sheM  ed  that  it  was  the  pptnciple 
of  the  law  of  England  and  of  the  Constitution, 
not  to  compel  parties  to  sabmit  to  ceremonies 
which  were  revolting  to  their  own  peculiar  re* 
ligious  principles  and  feelings.  He  did  not 
mean  to  uphold  all  the  deLoilii  of  this  bill ;  it 
contained  two  points  that  ought  to  be  most 
guardedly  examined.  Oae  of  these  was,  that 
it  diould  not  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  per- 
formance of  clandestine  marriages  $  and  nekt, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  not  inter. 
fere  with  the  privileges  and  interests  of  the 
eetsbiished  clergy.  He  would,  as  the  bill  in- 
tended, suffer  Dissenters  to  be  married  by  li- 


cense ;  but  be  would  reconunend  the  adbpif^a 
of. proper  measureit  to  prevent  the  celebration 
of  clandestine  marriages.  The  subject  of  re- 
gistration was  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  established  clergy 
of  England  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  that  those  marriages  Aoald  be 
registered.  If  this  were  the  case  he  would 
alter  tllkt  part  of  the  bill,  and  give  the  clergy 
no  real  cause  of  offence.  He  wished  that  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  law  in  general,  shoold 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration,  because 
the  period  was  fast  arriving,  when,  tf  they  did 
not  new  model  it  in  some  respects,  the  moat 
lamentable  inconvenience  would  be  experi- 
enced. He  turned  his  attention,  it  would  at 
once  be  perceived,  to  the  marrisge  law  in  Ire- 
land, which  loudly  called  for  revision;  and 
though'  the  suggestions  which  he  had  at  different 
times  throvm  out  on  this  subject,  might  be  re. 

Eiulsive  to  the  feelings  of  many  whose  opinions 
e  wished  most  sincerely  to  consult  and  to  con- 
ciliate, still  he  felt  that  nldmately  the  subject 
must  be  considered,  and  he  believed  those  sug- 
gestions must  be  a^ted  On.  Snch  was  the  state 
of  the  marHage  law  in  that  coonlry,  that  It  ap« 
peared  to  him  necessary,  that  seme  civil  form 
should  be  adopted,  by  which  marriage  might  be 
contracted ;  and  after  that  form  had  been  gone 
through,  such  religions  rites  or'  ceremonies 
might  be  introduced  as  were  consistent  with 
the  faith  of  the  parties  contracted,  and  as  would 
render  the  contract  more  binding.  His  reason 
for  adopting  this  process  was,  because  it  was 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  ind  out  the  re- 
ligious belief,  or  the  shades  of  religious  belief, 
by  which  different  individuals  were  inflnenced. 
Mr.  Peal  said,  that  as  the  present  bill  was  a 
measure  the  object  of  which  vras  to  give  relief 
to  tender  consciences,  he  thought  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  for  removing  any  dlf- 
ikulttes  connected  with  it.  He  therefore  would 
agree  to  its  going  into  a  committee,  where  the 
hon.  gent  who  brought  It  forward  would  have 
full  scope  for  meeting  those  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  it  He  admitted  with 
the  learned  gent  that  the  right  of  marriage 
stood  on  very  different  grounds  from  the  ri|^t 
of  holding  civil  offices,  or  of  obtaining  civil 
privilegas.  He  was  sorry  that  the  scruples,  to 
meet  which  this  bill  was  brought  in,  existed  at 
present.  For  40  or  90  years  the  Dissenters 
had  not  objected  to  thaf  mod^  of  solemnising 
marriage  against  which  they  now  protested,  and 
he  was  concerned  that  they  were  not  stltl  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  the  systetn  i^lch  had  si> 
long  continued.  Last' session,  "th^y  were  loM 
that  a  scruple  existed  In  the  minds  of  the  Unita- 
rians on  this  subject :  hn<  who  could  tell  what 
was  the  extent  of  that  scruple,  except  the  imli- 
vidual  who  felt  it  ?  Could  any  one  tell  how  for 
scruples  might  extend — how  for  doubts  might 
proceed^>with  referc^nce  toother  sects  ?  How, 
then,  were  they  fo  legislate  so  as  to  giv«  satls- 
fectionto  all?  The  learned  gent'widied  the 
house  to  ^o  at  present  as  far  as  this  bill  went  % 
but  fte  had  observed,  that  if  this  bill  wers  car. 
ried,  it  would  be  followed  by  various  others, 
to  eriihrace  every  species  of  scruple  which 
might  be  felt  by  (ho  Dissenters.  Now  it  would 
he' more  satisfactory  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  if  he 
knew  clearly  the  extent  to  which  it  was  in* 
tended  this  measure  should  be  urged  ?  In  point 
of  fact,  the  learned  gent  ought  not  to  TOte  for 
this  bill  at  all ;  because,  on  his  ovm  shewing, 
it  would  not  give  relief  to  the  Unltariani.  The 
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)eariied  f  epL  bad  laid,  that  maoy  of  tbem  ob- 
jected to  g:oliif  before  a  clergy oiao  at  all. 
Tben  he  (Mr.  Peel)  must  contend,  that  at  least 
to  these  Unitarians  tbe  bill  afforded  no  relief 
whatever.  And  why  }  Because  tbe  bill  Tieir- 
ed  marriage  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  point- 
ed out  the  manner  of  its  religions  celebration. 
If  every  man  in  Mciety  were  allowed  to  select 
tbe  individual  by  whom  he  should  be  married, 
the  marriage  vow,  he  was  quite  sore,  would  not 
be  observed  with  that  sanctity  with  which  it  was 
observed  at  present*  The  Quakers  and  Jews 
were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
riage act :  they  were  allowed  to  marry  accord- 
ing to  their  own  rites  The  present  bill)  how- 
ever,  did  not  place  the  Unitarians  oo  a  level 
with  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  No :  according 
to  this  measure,  the  Unitarian  marriages  are  to 
be  registered  in  the  Church  of  England.  Now 
the  Jews  and  Quakers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Cbarch  of  England :  their  marriages  were 
solemnized  according  to  their  own  forms,  and 
registered  in  their  own  peculiar  way.  It  was 
proposed  to  suffer  these  Unitarian  marriages 
to  be  performed  under  license.  But  here  a 
considerable  difficulty  arose.  If  he  conld  give 
relief  to  sincere  Unitariaotf,  withont  incurring 
considerable  danger,  be  woald  readily  do  so. 
If  he  could  easily  recognize  such  Unitarians, 
bis  df  fficnity  would  be  at  an  end  :  but  pretend- 
ed religious  scruples  might  be  professed,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
the  chance  of  such  occurrences  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  agaiust.  The  Jew  and  the 
Quaker  could  be  easily  discerned  by  their  garb 
and  their  manners.  Tbe  moment  they  were 
seen  they  were  known.  Tbey  coul4  l^t  prac- 
tice deceit  with  any  hope  of  succeas.  But  if  a 
stolen  maich  were  intended  between  a  Protec- 
tant and  an  Unitarian,  for  the  parpoie  of  le- 
jcuring  a  property,  it  would  be  difficulty  from  the 
garb  or  manner  of  either,  to  discover  that 
any  clandestine  proceeding  was  .contemplatedb 
It  was  ajso  provided  by  this  bill,  that  batms 
fchould  be  proclaimed  in  the  Unitarian  chapel 
and  the  Protestant  jcharch.  But  a  Protestant 
parent  was  not  likely  to  attend  a  Unitarian 
chapel,  neither  was  it  probable  that  a  Unitarian 
parent  would  attend  a  Protestant  church.  How, 
tlien,  could  any  system  of  collusion  he  dis- 
covered ?  If  they  passed  this  bUI,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  the  same  check  on  improper 
marriages  as  they  had  at  present.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  registration,  it  was  proper 
to  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  and 
Quakers  proceeded.  They  proved  their  mar- 
riage in  the  ordinary  way  i  and  if  that  marriage 
appeared  to  be  valid,  according  te  their 
respective  institutions,  no  farther  proceedmg 
tras  necessary.  But  with  respect  to  the  marriage 
«f  Unitarians,  .a  registration  was  required  by 
this  bill<  Now»  certainly,  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Bagland  might  feel  sincere  and 
coBscientioQS  scruples  as  to  this  registration. 
Bj  this  bill  Unitarians  might  be  married  in 
their  own  chapels,  but  it  was  a  positive  iiy  unc- 
tion on  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  to 
register  these  marriages  in  the  church  of 
England  books.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  marriage  was  not 
■wrely  a  civil,  but  a  religious  ceremony;  It 
it  was  deDominatad  **  holy  matrimony  ;*'  and, 
hj  tbe  present  bill,  the  clergyman  was  called 
npoA  to  enter  In  that  book,  which  wus  appro- 
priated to  the  Insertion  of  entries  relative  to 
what  the  cburch  of  England   viewed   as  a 


religious  ceremony,  the  marriagea  of  parties  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  I  But  that 
entry  was  nut  to  be  orif^inally  made  th?re.  Tbe 
origmal  entry  was  placed  in  the  UniUrian 
chapel.  So  that,  if  tbe  party  married  wanted 
a  copy  of  tlie  entry  from  the  church  books,  for 
any  legal  purpose—what  did  he  receive?  tie 
received  the  copy  of  a  copy.  He  did  not  get  the 
best  evidence  tliat  conld  be  procured.  Why 
not  say,  at  once^  that  by  law  the  church  of 
Engtaod  should,  have  nothing  to  do  with  ih!s 
rpjistration  (hear,  hear)  ?  Why  not  declare 
(bat  the  record  of  marriage  should  be  furniihiMl 
in  a  regular  manser  by  the  Unitarian  body,  to 
some  proper  oOic6?  He  certainly  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  he 
must  observe,  that  while  he  could  not  cpfaxide 
in  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  an  hon.  i^ent. 
(Mr.  Robertson),  he  respected  that  genu  for  tlie 
manly  boldoeie  with  which  he  had  delivered  bis 
sentiments.  He  did  not  entertain  (hose  fears  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  church  of  Ena^land  which 
the  hon.  geot.  seemed  to. feel,  in  the  event  of 
this  measure  being  agreed  to.  He,  however, 
saw  clearly  enough  the  difficulties  which  were 
connected  with  the  bill ;  and  afler  the  intima- 
tion which  had  been  given  that  a  number  of 
measures  were  contemplated  If  this  bill  were 
carried,  be  hoped  that  some  distinct  principle 
would  be  laid  down,  to  let  the  house  anderstand 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  expected  they  would 
go. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  conmiitted  on 
Tuesday  next  (aokl  inbsequently  pasted) 

LORDS,  FaioAT,  JvwE  S.— Tbe  Marquis 
of  Lantdown  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Unitarians'  Marriage  bill.  The  bill  related  to 
a  grievance  not  very  difficult  of  remedy,  hot  not 
the  less  felt  by  those  whom  it  affected.  The 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  remove  thtf  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  performance 
of  tbe  jnarriage  ceremony  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain individuals.  Every  unnecenary  restriction 
and  regulation  which  affected  particular  cla^set 
of  persons  in  regard  to  such  an  object  as  mar- 
riage, ought  surely  to  be  done  away  withoot 
delay  $  and  on  thb  subject  it  was  their  lordsMps' 
dutv  to  give  eVery  relief  which  was  consistent 
with  the  safoty  of  the  state.  Only  those  rega^ 
lations  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  by 
necessity  ought  to  be  maintained.  Tlie  different 
regulations  adopted  in  this  and  other  covntriea 
resolved  themselves  into  two  kinds — namely, 
civil  and  religious.  With  regard  to  tbe  former, 
in  as  fares  related  to  matters  of  police,  the  bUI 
maintauled  every  civil  right.  The  persons  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  introduced  were  ready 
to  submit  to  any  civil  regulation  on  the  sufeject 
ef  marriage  which  their  lordships  might  think 
fit  to  impose.  Tbe  religious  part  of  tho  qiie»* 
tion  was  totally  disthict  from  the  civil  9  and  all 
that  the  hill  proposed  to  do,  was  to  provMo 
agaiqst  tbe  depreciation  of  tlie  sacred  cera^ 
mony  of  amrriage  by  regulations  to  whleb 
Unitarians  could  not  conseientioasly  submit. 
In  framing  tbe  bill  the  greatest  attention  ha4 
been  paid  to  the  feelings  of  all  parlies.  Thns, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  the  mikilsteri  of  the 
Established  Church  having  objected  to  regit- 
tering  the  marriages  of  persons  who  were  nntted 
by  a  ceremony  inconsistent  with  the  princlpiea 
of  tbe  church;  the  Unilarinao^'  to  obViato  tbii 
difficulty,  took  upon  tfiemselves  the  expeose  of 
regiiiterlng  their  own  marriages.  In  fhct,  the  bi  ll 
professed  to  do,  and  did  nothing  mpre  thu  afford^ 
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■  relief  from  ref  olatlooi  incooslBtent  with  the  con- 
tcientioua  icroples  of  iodividuaJi.  None  of 
their  lordships  would  say  that  the  opinions  of 
tlie  persons  wliom  the  bill  proposed  to  relieve 
were  not  tolerated  by  law ;  and  beinie  so,  the 
law  ought  to  protect  them,  and  facilitate  to 
them  the  means  of  duly  forming  the  most  sa- 
cred of  all  the  relations  of  society.  It  would 
perhaps,  be  asked,  why  were  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  bill  was  framed  so  scrupu- 
lous? Soipie,  he  was  aware,  might  make  a 
compromise  with  conscience,  and  be  able  to 
satisfy  themseWes  of  the  propriety  of  every 
opinion  that  was  consistent  with  their  tempo- 
ral interests  t  but  their  lordships  surely  would 
not  encourage  a  species  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  a  disreganl  of  the  truth  of  the  most  solemn 
declarations.  Their  lordships  ought  not  to 
discountenance  or  despise  scruples  which  were 
opposed  to  a  practice  inconristent  with  mora- 
lity and  religion.  On  these  grounds,  he  pro- 
posed the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Aicblmhop  of  Qmier^ury  Intended  to 
support  the  bill,  because  its  tendency  was 
equally  to  reHeve  Unitarians  and  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  scruples  of  the 
Unitarians  he  beliered  -to  be  sincere ;  but  be 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  remoTe  the  difScnlties 
in  which  ministers  of  the  Church  were  involved 
by  Unitarian  marriages.  He  wished  to  do 
away  with  that  unhallowed  equivocation  which 
now,  under  sanction  of  the  law,  took  place 
at  the  altar. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  FTattf  felt  himself 
bound  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  reasons 
which  impelled  him  to  oppose  the  principle  of 
this  measure.  He  did  not  see  on  what  grounds 
marriage,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  to  be  coaudered  a  grievance 
to  the  Unitarians.  First,  what  were  they 
called  upon  to  subscribe  ?  Merely  the  parties' 
names.  He  admitted,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  make  a  declaratioir  *"*  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :" 
but  these  very  words  were  used  in  their  own 
printBd  form  of  prayer.  The  words  used  by 
the  Unitarians  in  thellr  ceremony  of  baptism 
were — **  I  baptise  thee  in  '.the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.**  They  there- 
fore could  not  justly  otject  to  their  own  form 
of  prayer.  He  also  admitted  that  the  clergy- 
nan  who  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
pronounced  the  benediction,  in  the  name  of  Grod 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  Now,  if  they  did  not  think  that  (hey 
were  the  better  for  this,  surely  they  could  not 
feet  themselves  the  worse  for  it.  He  defended 
the  mbiisters  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
thc^  charge  of  equivocation  in  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  from  the  Unitarians.  There 
was  no  ground  whatever  fbr  auch  a  charge,  for 
the  word  equivocation  implied  saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another,  for  the  purpose  of  decep. 
tkn.  Now  there  was  no  decepUon  here,  be- 
^  cause  the  minister  knew  beforehand  the  opi- 
nionsof  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Unitarians 
knew  those  of  the  minister,  so  that  neither 
party  was  deceiving  or  deceived.  He  there- 
lore  repelled  with  indignation  the  charge 
brought  against  the  ministers  of  the  Church ; 
they  were  neither  guilty  of  equivocation  nor 
pious  fraud.  He  denied  that  the  Unitarians 
had  any  just  grounds  for  saying  that  their  con- 
sciences were  violated.  Occasions  were  con* 
tinoally  occurring  when  points  of  doctrine  laid 
down  by  ministers  of  the  Church  were  disap- 


proved of  by  some  individuals,  wbo  said  Arj 
would  not  again  go  to  church  to  hear  them  » 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  Church  of 
England  should  not  lay  down  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  propound  the  true  principles  of  faith  In 
Christ  Jesus,  how  else  was  the  gainsayer  to  be 
converted?  He  contended  that  if  this  pri- 
vilege were  ceded  to  the  Unitarians,  it  must 
also  be  granted  to  every  other  sect,  however 
erroneous  their  ofrtnions  might  be.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Unitarians  gave  them  no  right  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Ikvonred  sect ;  yet  tins 
concession  would  be  calculated  to  give  a 
spread  to  the  opinions  of  that  sect;  although 
by  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  laid  (he 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Christianity  Itself. 
For  these  reasons  he  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  becoad  time  that  day 
three  months. 

The  Bishop  of  Litckjldd  and  Covtniry  coo- 
siderod  the  opinions  of  the  Unitarians  as  utterly 
destitute  of  nundation ;  and  grossly  erroneous 
as  they  were,  he  must  believe  them  to  affect 
their  conduct  i  but  still  he  looked  upon  dieir 
present  complaint  as  founded  on  fair  grounds, 
and  he  conceived  the  bill  entitled  to  their  lord- 
ships* support,  as  being  calculated  to  deliver 
the  Churcn  of  England  from  (he  scandalous 
profaoadon  of  a  compromise  at  the  altar.  He 
was  a  general  friend  to  toleration  i  although 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  encouragement 
to  sectaries;  but  he  did  cot  conceive  that  the 
present  bill  would  operate  as  any  encourage- 
ment to  them. 

The  Lord  Qkaneelter  would  be  very  glad  if 
any  noble,  lord  would  inform  him  n&tt  be 
meant  by  the  word  **  Unitarian :"  for  If  a 
Unitarian  were  a  person  who  denied  (he  dlvi- 
nity  of  Christ,  their  lordships,  before  they 
could  pass  this  bill,  must  first  pass  an  act  ren- 
dering  It  lawful  for  him  to  hold  and  propagate 
such  opinions.  The  fact  was  (hat  by  ^(h  Will. 
III.  cer(ain  penalties  were  enacted  against 
Unitarians,  who  are  denoimced  as  blasphemers 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act.  That  act  was  sub- 
sequently repealed ;  but  op  to  this  moment  the 
profession  of  Unitarian  opinions  was  an  offence 
at  common  law.  He  considered  the  doctrines 
of  the  Unitarians  as  calculated  to  work  an 
essential  mischief  in  this  country,  and  he  caUed 
upon  the  house  not  to  sanction  that  which  the 
Judges  of  Westminster  Hall  must .  deny  hi 
Judgment 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed  that  Jews 
and  Quakers  might  lawfully  marry  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  own  communions ;  for  they 
were  excepted  in  Lord  Hardwicke*s  acL  Now 
coald  any  nuui  assert  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Unitarians  were  more  at  variance  idth  the 
principles  of  Christianity  than  those  of  the 
JFews  were  ?  The  Unitarians  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ ;  but  the  Jews  denied  the  truth 
of  Christianity  altogether— they  blasphemed 
and  crucified  him  whom  we  adored.  The  same 
argument  would  apply  to  Mahometans  and  va- 
rious other  persuasions,  if  the  members  of  them 
were  sufficiently  numerous  in  this  country. 
But  how  did  the  law  stand  at  present?  In 
some  cases  marriage  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  necessary  even 
amongst  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself;  for  they  might  go  to  France  and  be 
married  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  to  Scotland 
and  be  married  by  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  both 
cases  the  marriage  was  binding.    He  believod 
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that  if,  In  a  country  where  a  priett  could  not 
be  had,  a  marria|^e  were  peiformed  by  a  civil 
person,  that  marria^  was  valid  by  law ;  and 
Ifce  reason  was,  that  every  possible  facility 
might  he  given  to  marriage.  In  order  to  prevent 
immorality.  A  rt.  rev.  prelate  bad  asaed,  If 
the  concession  were  to  be  made  to  the  Unita- 
rians, why  not  extend  it  io  every  other  sect  ? 
The  answer  was,  because  it  was  imprractica- 
ble.  When  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for  that 
purpose  by  a  noble  lord,  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
voted  for  it;  but  he  afterwaitls  stated,  tlmt  he 
could  not  f^ive  it  his  support  In  the  committee, 
having  been  convinced,  by  the  speech  of  a 
noble  friend  of  his,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  frame  a  general  act  to  meet  the  object  in 
view.  They  had  an  example  for  the  present 
measure  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers.  He 
thought,  that  where  a  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious objection  was  entertained,  it  ought  to 
be  respected.  A  Jew'  could  not,  a  Quaker 
could  not,  a  Unitarian  could  not,  submit  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  or,  if  he '  could,  it  was  only  by 
casting  a  slur  on  that  church  i  for  their  lord- 
ships constantly  saw  In  the  papers  statements 
of  protests  which  must  have  Ailed  them  with 
disgust.  The  Church  had  a  right,  and  it  was 
her  duty,  to  compel  marriage  according  to  her 
own  rit|»,  amongst  her  own  members ;  but  as 
she  did  not  assume  to  be  an  infallible  church, 
he  did  not  see  why  die  should  look  with  any 
jealousy  on  the  doctrines  of  those  who  were  of 
a  ditfere'nt  communion.  He  therefore  saw  no 
ol^ection  to  the  present  blU^  and  would  give  It 
his  support 

The  BiOkop  ofChe$ier  said,  that  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  thb  sub- 
ject to  the  Unitarians.  If  they  were  sincere  in 
their  belief  reqiectlng  the  divinity  of  the  Tri- 
■ity — and  the  awful  grounds  of  their  dissent 
would  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  their  sincerity 
—and  If  they  really  considered  that  by  submit- 
ting to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  In  the  Church 
of  England  they  were  broucfat  to  worship  the 
Trinity,  he  certainly  thoupit  them  entitled  to 
relief.  He  agreed  that  the  present  measure 
would  afford  not  only  relief  to  the  Unitarians, 
but  also  to  the  clergy  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  i 
and  he  would  therefore  put  the  former  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Quakers,  and  all  the 
other  Dissenters,  before  the  passing  of  the  mar- 
riage act.  He  was  not  for  imposing  the  doc* 
trine  or  the  discipline  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
upon  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  en- 
tertain them :  but  the  Unitarians  were  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  give  the  necessary  securi- 
ties against  clandestlness,  and,  consequently, 
he  was  impelled  to  oppose  this  bill.  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  very  great  grievance  im- 
posed upon  the  consciences  of  the  Unitarians, 
he  thought  (hat,  after  having  submitted  so  long, 
they  might  submit  for  one  year  longer  to  the 
privation  of  what  he  considered  a  right. 

Lord  RetUsdaU  opposed  the  biU  on  the  tame 
grounds  as  the  Lord  uhancellor. 

Lord  Caltkorpe  contended,  that  it  was  unfair 
to  place  the  Unitarians  on  the  same  footing  as 
any  other  Dissenters,  because,  to  other  Dis- 
senters who  did  not,  like  the  Unltarianiy  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  no  hardship,  but  It  was  to  Unitarians 
a  very  great  one.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
impugn  the  legal  argument  of  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  hot  the  present  law,  admitting 
it  to  be  correctly  stated  by  the  learned  lord^ 


afforded,  in  his  mind,  a  strong  reason  for  pass- 
ing the  bill.  The  church  could  not  better  pro- 
mote her  true  interests  than  by  conforming  her- 
self to  the  increasing  knowledge  and  cenius  of 
the  age.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
her  than  to  place  her  in  opposition  to  liberal 
ideas.  The  church  was  able  to  rely  on  her  own 
strength,  and  might,  without  fear,  appeal  to  the 
augmented  learning  and  assiduity  of  her  clergy, 
to  the  Increased  number  of  her  churches,  and 
to  the  two  great  universities,  which  year  after 
vear  sent  forth  distinguished  champions  to  up- 
bold  her  rank  and  maintain  her  security.  He 
supported  the  measure,  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  add  to  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  house  divided — For  the  second  read^ 
log— Content,  38— Proxies,  80— 02.— Not  con- 
tent, 91— Proxies,  85— 56.— Miyority  against 
the  bill,  4. 

Unitarian  DissenUn. 

COMMONS,  TunsDAT*  Jnws  81.-* Mr. 
FK  Smith  rose  to  present  a  petition  signed  by  a 
small  number  of  lndividaals»  who  were,  how- 
ever, well  known  and  of  creat  respectability, 
complaining  of  the  situatloo  In  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  existing  laws  affecting  the 
profession  of  certain  religions  opinions.  It  had 
been  stated  (by  the  Lord  Chancellor)  In  another 
bouse,  in  respect  to  the  laws  affecting  Unita- 
rians, (hat  before  any  act  coold  be  passed  fbr 
relieving  them  from  the  operation  of  particular 
statutes,  it  would  be  well  that  some  bill  should 
be  passed  to  protect  them  from  the  penslties  to 
which  they  were  still  subject  at  common  law. 
From  the  same  hi{^  quarter,  there  proceeded 
an  appeal  which  it  was  impoMlblo  not  to  per- 
ceive to  be  addressed  to  him  (Mr.  S.)  per 
sonally,  and  which  went  to  remind  him,  that  at 
the  time  a  bill  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  carrving  through  parliament  was  passed— • 
such  bill  having  for  Its  object  to  protect  Uni- 
tarians in  certain  cases  from  legal  conseouencos 
that  might  attach  to  the  impugning  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity^— he  (Mr.  &)  bad  made  a 
declaration  to  the  eminent  person  in  question, 
whereby  be  agreed,  as  to  all  cases  not  pro 
vided  for  by  such  statutes,  to  leave  the  Unita- 
rians liable  to  all  the  visitations  that  they  might 
be  still  exposed  to  from  the  common  law.  Now, 
most  uuqnestlonably,  he  never  made  such  a  de- 
claration. On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was 
preparing  a  measure  for  the  further  relief  of 
the  Unitarians  from  the  obligation  of  taiung 
certain  oaths,  he  had  had  an  Interview  with  tho 
Archbishop  of  Caaterbniy,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  Us  grace  the  principle  of  the 
bill  he  was  then  about  to  bring  into  the  house. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  that  time, 
told  him,  that  if  his  ofajject  were  only  to  remove 
such  penal  linbllities  aa  operated  to  prevent, 
perhaps,  the  fair  and  candid  discussion  of  the 
doctrinal  points  to  which  the  Unitarians  ex- 
cepted, he  (the  Archbishop)  was  willing  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  those  statutes  that  mlghr 
be  diooght  to  stand  In  die  way  of  such  a  &• 
cnsslon }  but,  of  coarse,  not  extending  this  nn- 
derstanding  to  anv  denial  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral, or  to  blaspiheniv  i  both  of  which  ware  in 
foct  excepted  out  of  the  operation  of  the  hilL 
The  object  of  the  bill,  the  actof  8d  Geo.  IV., 
was  suaply  to  put  Unitarian  Dissenters  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  the  consequences  of  pro* 
fessing  certain  peculiar  tenets,  as  all  other  Prei« 
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leitBiit  DlsMBten  had  been  placed  by  the  Act  j 
of  Toleration.     Now  it  had  been  clearly  ttaled 
hy  Lord  Mansfield,  that  Doo-conformity,  simply 
twA  as  sQch,  was  no  oflence  at  common  law. 
WlQr  then  it  was  Tery  desirable  that  these  par- 
ties should  feel  assured  that  the  common  law 
wonld  not  visit  them  as  if  their  nonconformity 
were  an  offence.    The  5Sd  Geo.  III.,  c.  160, 
which  recited  19th  Geo.  III.,  exempted  Pro- 
testanl  Dissenters  from  ali  penalties  to  which 
tbev  were  previnosly  liable  at  law  far  non-sub- 
•cnption  to  certain  doctrinal  articles  and  oaths. 
80  toat  nothing  could  be  clearer  thaa  this  fact — 
tlMt  it  was  only  tlie  deaial  'of  Christianity  in 
genaral,  or  blasphemy,  wMcn  was  an  offence 
at  common  law,  and  not  mere  noncooformity 
to  particolar  points  of  doctrine.     By  iotro« 
ducingf   the   8d  Geo.  IV.,    he    had    flattered 
bimseif  at  one  time  that  be  had  done  some  ser- 
vice by  amending  and  explaining  the  law  in  the 
respects  he  had  mentioned.    The  penalties  de- 
nounced against  the  profession  of  these  tenets 
by  the  common  law  were  of  the  most  severe 
kind — fine  and  impi^isoniiient,  at.  (he  pleasure  of 
the  jad|^«  wlio  was  autlioriKed,  therefore,  if  he 
■boald.  see  fit*  to,  take  from  a  man  half  of  bis 
€arf ue  and  bis  liberty  f<ir  dissenting'  from  the 
received  dectrines  of  the  established  charrh. 
With  the  kaowMge  of  facts  like  these,  how 
was  it  possible,  let  liim  be  allowed  to  ask,,  that 
be  (Mr.  S.)  should  have  made  any  such  agree- 
ment as  that  imputed  to  him  (hear,  hear)  }    A 
statement  of  so  sorion  a  nature  ought  not  to 
have  been  lightly  made  in  the  <)uarter  to  which 
he  was  alluding. 

Mr.  RoHrtMon  ezpresssd  .himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and 
cautioned  the  hov«c  to  be  aware  bow  they  en- 
couraged too  much  the  prevailing  spirit  of  in- 
novation. 

The  petiLtioo  was  then  brought  up  and  read. 

LORDS,  TpasDAVt  July  &— The  Marquis 
of  Lansd^wn  presented  a  simibir  petition  to  this 
house.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  that  it 
should  still  be  wisl^d  to  exclude  the  petitioners 
from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  withont 
there  being  on  record  any  case  in  which  their 
competeace  ta  discharge,  the  duties  of  good  sub- 
jects could  he  questioned  $  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  objection  to  them  was  founded  oohsfereoccs 
dravm  from  scattered  judgments  and  the  words 
of  old  acts  of  parliament,  without  any  proof 
that  the  opinions  of  those  persons  were  of  a 
natttre  to  sanction  huch  exclusion-^withont  its 
beio'g  even  pretended  that  they  did  not  believe 
hi  those  priaripleawlttcb  formed  the  faandation 
of  all  moraliiy^-jmrnely,  the  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  pnanhments.  Yet  the 
IjArd  Chancellor  had  expeessedi  a  doubt  as  ^ 
the  efficiency  of  a  stainte  passed  for  the  relief 
of  these  persona.  Tike  Vakarians,  therefore, 
naw  priced  diat  they  might  be  informed  what 
their  situation  seoHy  was,  that  they  migbt  know 
ea  what  conditioiM  tfcey  owed  allegiance  as 
svbjeats:  otf  the  realm.  Tbe  petitioners  ought 
not  to  be  Ifeft  under  the  obscure  cloud  wl&h 
BOW  bang  ovcfr  them,  and  which  he  hoped  next 
sesfeiOfi  wooUd  b^  completely  resMMled. 

The  M^ord  ChanceUor  said,  that  if  tbe  law 
famed  out  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  he  wonld 
t&en  rdther  pasa  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  than  otherwise.  When  the  question  of 
what'  the  law  was  came  to  be  regularly  discus- 
sod,  hewoold  stete  the  grounds  of  his  opinion 
retfpacting  it 


Lord  HolUmd  observed,  that  the  learned  lond 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  (hat  he.  bad  alroady 
twice  spoken  upon  thit»  subject  in  the  course  off 
the  present  session.  He  would  not  venture  U^ 
say  that  the  learned  lord  stated  what  tbe  law- 
was,  but  he  did  state  it  was  sncb  as  oagbt  ta 
iodore  the  house  to  pause  before  they  passed 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Uoitariaas  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  The  petitioners  had  taken 
tbe  only  manly  course  which  they  could  adopt  $ 
and  if  the  learned  lord  bad  followed  the  same 
example  when  be  had  doubts,  be  wonld  have 
stated  what  really  was  tbe  law,  and  not  left  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  still  believed  theaa 
liable  to  be  punished  under  the  common  law. 
This  was  a  subject  which  called  for  inquiry,  an 
It  involved  the  interests  of  that  great  portion 
of  the  community  which  conabted  of  dissenters} 
for  the  doubts  thrown  out  did  not  affect  the 
Unitarians  alone,  nor  even  other  persons  who 
might  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  bat 
every  description  of  persons  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church.  It  appeared  firom 
the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Foster,  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  of  Chief  Justice  Willes. — 
an  opinion  to  which  Justice  Blackstone  aloe 
seemed  to  assent — that  the  whole  dissenting 
body  in  this  country  existed  by  sufferance 
-^that  they  were  all  liable  to  he  indicted 
-«-that  their  iostitntiens,  for  the  porpoaes  of 
charity  or  education,  all  stood  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  might  be  swept  away  by  ibe 
law.  However,  op  the  late  discussion  o€  tbe. 
Catholic  question,  those  who  approved  most  of 
this  interprisbtation  of  the  law,  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  many  kind  expressions  towards  dis- 
senters. But  the  spirit  of  kindness  with  which 
onr  Protestant  brethren,  the  Dissenters,  were 
to  be  treated  was  plainly  shown  a  few  deya 
after,  when  a  part  of  that  body  came  forward 
to  ask  of  parliament  a  small  boon,  which  many 
of  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  Cbarch,  to  ibeir 
honour,  declared  was  notiaeraly  a  boon  ta  tbe 
petitioners,  but  to  the  clergy  of  the  establisb- 
ment  also.  As  soon  as  the  bill  Otme  to  be  dia- 
cussed,  up  jumped  the  learned  lord  aqd  said, 
**  Who  are  you?  I  have  found  out  a- law 
by  which  you  are  punbhable-^a  law  wMrb 
1  own  is  a  disgrace  to  the  books,  but  which 
proclaims  you  to  be  guflty  of  a  detestable 
crime."  This  supposed  appHcatien  of  the 
law  to  Uaitarians  was  founded  on  the  maxim 
—that  Christianity  Is  part  and  parcel  of  tbe 
law  of  England  V  for  it  was  said,  (hat  to 
deny  the  Trinity  is  to  deny  Chrisfianlty.  On 
the  first  of  these  points  he  should  say  little,  for 
it  formed  no  part  of  the 'present  question  ;  hnC 
as  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  daring 
those  debates,  he  could  not  help  being  surpris- 
ed to  find  upon  what  slender  groumte  it  was 
founded.  But,  what  was  the  meaning  of  tlili 
maxim  ?  If  Lords  Raymond  and  Holt  said 
that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  if  Lord  Mansfield  said*  ie 
language  more  precise,  that  revealed  roKgion 
was  not  to  be  reviled,  and  that  to  nevile  It  was 
punishable,  It  followed  dtet  if  these  phraaea 
were  legal  terms,  ^ey  must  have  a  legal  mema- 
ittg  attached  to  theso.  Was  it  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  constituted  the  Chrisfianlty  which 
was  said  to  bo  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  ?  Tf 
BO,  then  no  persons  who  buflt  their  faith  on 
those  Scriptures  could  be  said  to  deny  Chriati. 
anity.  But  perhaps  the  Christianity  meant  wan 
that  which  existed  at  the  time  to  which  the 
origin  of  this  law  maxim  refetrad.    If  so,  Ibair 
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lorMlpfl  were  placed  in  a  eurious  dilemma, 
for  dbejr  ouf^ht  oow  to  believe  in  (liat  traosub- 
stantiation  wiiTch  every  person  was  called  upon 
to  abjure  i>efore  lie  could  sit  in  that  liouse.  He 
wished  the  house  and  the  public  to  see  the  con. 
•equenceiB  of  exlendin^^  the  application  of  this 
maxim.  He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the 
important  decision  in  the  remarlf^able  case  of 
Mr.  Evans,  who.  being  fined  for  not  accepting 
an  office,  refused  to  pay  the  fine  on  the  ground 
that  he,  in  taking  olfice,  would  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  Engfand,  which,  as  a 
pissenter,  be  would  not  do^  He  was  answered 
ibat  his  very  non-conformity  was  a  crime,  and 
therefore  could  afibrd  no  ground  for  his  not 
paying  the  fine.  But  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
£vans  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  fine.  The 
ground  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  toleration 
act  gave  a  right  of  protection  to  all  Dissenters. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  late  act  relative  to 
Unitarians,  those  persons  stood  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  all  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
if  the  toleration  act  did  not  protect  them,  it 
aiforded  no  security  to  any  members  of  any 
sect  whatever. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  he  had  given  no  opinion  of  his  own 
on  the  subject  of  the  law  as  it  applied  to  the 
Unitarians.  He  had  merely  stated  what  had 
actually  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

Petition  from  Mr.  Carlile. 

COMMONS,  Tuesday,  March  99.— Mr. 
Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Richard  Car- 
lile,  a  prisoner  in  Dorchester  gaol,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case :  from  the  statements  of  the 
petition,  it  appeared,  that  besides  complaining 
of  the  length  of  bis  imprisonment,  and  his  in- 
competency to  pay  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Court  of  King^s  Bencli,  he  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  Government  in  seiz- 
ing his  books  upder  a  writ  of  execution,  and  in 
retaining  them  still  unsold  in  its  possession.  If 
ihe  books  had  been  those  prohibited  by  law,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Government  continued  in 
possession  of  (hero  ;  but  many  of  the  books 
seized  were  openly  sold  in  all  the  shops  of  the 
country,  and  oucht  therefore  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  immediate  sale  by  the  officer  who  had 
executed  the  writ  Among  them  were  250 
copies  of  Volney^i  Ruins  of  Empires,  850  copies 
of  CobbetVs  Register.  The  petition  stated,  that 
if  these  works  bad  been  sold  at  the  time  of  their 
seizure,  they  would  have  produced  a  sum  which 
would  have  enabled  the  petitioner  to  pay  his 
fine.  If  this  were  so,  he  (Mr.  H.)  could  not 
conceive  a  case  of  greater  hardship.  As  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  religion,  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  interference  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Vice  Societv,  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
petitioner,  had  been  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief ;  and  he  w<*b  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gent 
{Mr.  Peel)  had  not  long  since  taken  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  which  the  pe- 
titioner was  at  present  enduring.  The  peti- 
tioner ought  either  to  have  his  property  restored 
to  him,  or  to  be  liberated  immediately  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  immured. 

The  jittomey-Qeneral  said,  that  the  property 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  premises  of  the 

Petitioner,  was  not  at  present,  nor  had  it  ever 
een  in  the  hands  of  Government.    It  was  in 


the  possession  of  the  sheriffs ;  and  if  they  irer» 
retaining  it  improperly,  the  petitioner  had  Us 
remedy  against  them.  Indeed  the  petitioner 
had  already  brought  an  action  against  the  she- 
rifis,  in  which  he  had  obtained  either  mere  no* 
minal  damages,  or  else  a  verdict  on  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  found  any  ultericNr 
measures.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  if 
the  sheriflTs  sold  the  publications  taken  in  Mr. 
Carlile's  shop,  they  sold  them  upon  their  own 
responsibility  for  their  contents.  He  was  sure, 
that  if  the  petitioner  would  point  out,  either  to 
the  sheriflTs,  or  to  Mr.  Collingridge,  the  second- 
ary, any  book  which  they  .could  sell,  without 
running  the  risk  of  an  indictment  for  blasphemy, 
those  books  would  instantly  be  exposed  to  sale. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  unfair  to  assume  that 
the  sherift's  had  acted  incorrectly.  Their  con* 
duct  had  been  sifted  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  had  been  pronounced  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 

Mr.  F^eel  would  merely  say,  that  nothing  was 
more  difficult  than  to  lay  dnwn  a  rule  how  long 
an  individual  should  be  imprisoned  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine.  To  say  that  a  prisoner,  who 
was  incompetent  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine,  sliould 
be  released  at  once,  would  be  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  commission  of  misdemeanors.  His 
release  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  other  cir- 
comstances — such  as  the  mildness  of  his  beba* 
viour,  his  conformance  to  the  discipline  of  his 
prison,  and  his  general  character.  Now  nothing 
could  be  more  violent  and  improper  than  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Carlile,  and  that  was  the  chief 
reason  why  he  had  not  felt  himself  justified  in 
interfering  on  his  behalf.  He  had  given  orders 
for  the  release  of  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  who,  like 
her  brother,  had  been  detained  in  prison  for 
non-paymentof  her  fine.  Her  conducthad  been 
the  reverse  of  that  of  her  brother,  and  he  had 
therefore  recommended  that  she  should  be  dis- 
charged. In  order  that  the  house  might  have 
some  grounds  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  condoct  of  Mr.  Carlile,  he  would  state  that 
Mr.  Carlile  had  gi\en  him  notice,  that  after  a 
certain  day,  which  he  named,  he  should  consi 
der  himself  illegally  detained,  and  should  feel 
himself  justified  in  murdering  any  governor 
that  might  be  appointed  to  guard  him.  Besides 
ibis,  be  had  corrupted  many  individuals,  both 
in  the  prison  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
gloried  in  being  able  to  continue,  as  before,  his 
daring  violations  of  the  law.  If  he  had  ab- 
stained from  such  representations,  and  had  sub* 
mitted  patiently  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  might,  perhaps,  have  consented 
to  discharge  the  petitioner ;  but  when  his  con- 
duct was  of  the  most  violent  and  intemperate 
description,  he  was  bound  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration before  be  consented  to  limit  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment. 

The  petition  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Thursoat,  Jvke  S. — Mr.  Broii^Aam  present- 
ed a  petition  from  Richard  Carlile,  and  sis 
other  individuals,  whose  names  he  mentioned. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  had  been  pro- 
secuted, and  were  immured  in  diff)»rent  prisons 
of  the  country,  for  not  being  Christians  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  established  church,  and 
for  stating  their  reasons  why  they  were  not  so  i 
and  they  prayed  ibat  the  bouse  would  rescind 
the  various  sentences  which  had  been  passed 
against  them,  and  admit  them  to  the.  same  toler- 
ation that  was  ei\]oyed  by  other  Dissenters* 
So  one  who  know  him  (Mr.  Brougham)  woold 
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•appose  tlMt  he  wae  tncliiied  to  patroniae 
mny  ipecies  of  faideceDl  ribaldry,  rach  •■  bad 
beeo  Bometimes  introduced  in  these  dliCQisiooi. 
He  coosidered  guch  ribaldry  to  be  a  crime  in 
itielf,  and  to  be  die  very  worst  mode  which 
coold  be  adopted  to  propagate  any  kind  of  opi- 
nions. For,  suppose  tlie  party  wlio  lield  such 
opinions  to  be  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  conn- 
Cry  to  be  ID  the  wrong,  the  expression  of  them 
in  ribald  or  indecent  language  was  calculated 
to  affront  the  feelings  and  rouse  the  indignation 
of  chose  whom  he  ought  to  conciliate  rather  than 
offend,  if  he  wished  to  make  them  proselytes.  He 
tlierefore  said,  that  if  these  petitionerswere  right, 
Che  most  unwise  stop  tbi^y  eoald  take  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  doctrines,  would  be  to  attack  tim 
received  doctrines  of  the  country  in  low  and 
scurrilous  language.  At  the  same  time  he  thooght 
that  the  law  ought  not  Co  press  too  heavily  upon 
them  because  &ey  i^ipeaied  to  be,  in  a  certain 
degree,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics;  and  tolera- 
tion, as  well  as  expediency,  required  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  that  degree  of 
punishment  which  would  entitle  tliem  to  be 
considered,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others, 
as  martvrs  to  the  principles  they  professed. 
If  they  bad  taken  a  bad  way  to  attack  the 
religion  of  their  conntiy.  It  was  incumbent 
upon  us  not  to  take  a  bad  way  to  defend  it  t 
and  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  would  be  to 
inflict  severer  panisoment  ^han  their  offences 
required.  Having  thus  endeavoured  .to  guard 
himself  against  misconslrnction,  he  would  say, 
that  he  could  conceive  no  harm  as  likely  to 
accrue  to  religion  from  fair  and  free  discumion  { 
and  chat  until  the  mode  of  discussion  became  so 
offensive  as  to  excite  against  it  the  feelings  of 
almost  every  man  in  the  country,  prosecutions 
fbr  blasphemy  were  among  the  very  worst 
methods  of  defending  relicion.  That  was  his 
deliberato  and  sincere  opuion,  and  lie  could 
hardly  conceive  any  insCance  in  which  toleration 
could  lie  carried  too  far,  either  to  the  religion 
professed  or  to  the  persons  profening  it. 

Mr.  P§d  agreed  that  the  prosecnCions  should 
not  be  instituted  on  the  score  of  religious 
opinions,  so  long  as  those  opinions  were  ex- 

Eressed  in  fair  and  temperate  language ;  but 
e  oontended,  tliat  as  soon  astlmy  vented  them- 
leives  in  scurrilous  attacks  on  established 
insdtntions,  they  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
civil  authorities.  He  maintained  that  the  libels 
published  by  CarlUe  and  his  fellow-petitioners 
were  of  the  description  mentioned  by  Che  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Brougham) — they  were  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  every  moral  man  In  the 
country,  and  were  therefore  properly  selected 
fer  prosecution.  He  did  not  see  how  Mr. 
Carlile  could  be  well  held  up  as  an  object  of 
mercy  to  the  Crown.  So  far  firom  expressing 
any  contrition  for  Che  offence  he  had  committed, 
he  gloried  in  it,  and  not  only  boasted  that  be 
would  continue  to  repeat  it,  but  actually  car* 
ried  his  boast  into  execution.  To  his  sister, 
Mary  Ann  Carlile,  the  mercy  of  the  crown  had 
been  extended ;  and  she  had  shown  herself  not 
nndeserving  of  it,  by  refusing  to  deal  any 
further  in  the  biaspliemous  publications  of  her 
brother. 

Sir  F*  BwrdM  protested  against  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  rt.  hon.  Secretary,  that  a  man 
who  was  suffering  punishment   for    religions 

a  pinions,  sliould  not  be  entitled  to  any  mitiga- 
on  of  it,    unless  he  turned  hypocrite,  and 
retracted  the  opinions  he  believed  to  lie  true. 
Mr.  JfMcft  ridiculed  the  idea  of  defending 


reHgton  by  prosecuting  blaapfcemy.  Thsra  mw 
no  law  In  America  agalnut  biaspiiemyy  and  yet 
he  believed  that  do  countiy  In  the  world  wan 
more  firee  from  what  was  generally  called 
blasphemous  publications. 

Sfar  F.  Bwrdelt  contended,  that  apM  tha 
principles  laid  down  by  his  leaned  friend 
below  him,  and  agreed  to  by  the  right  boa. 
Secretary,  all  prosecuUons  for  religioan 
opinions  were  Inexpedient.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  religious  opinions  ought  to 
be  tolerated  so  long  as  they  were  expressed  Ia 
temperate  language  i  but  it  was  nowargnei 
that  as  soon  as  those  opinioos  were  so  ezpreaied 
as  to  disgust  every  honest  mind,  then  they  onght 
to  be  vittted  by  punishment.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  under  such  drcumstancas  they  aaght 
not  to  be  noticed^  betause.  If*  they  were  so 
poisonous  as  was  representod,  they  carried 
along  wUh  them  their  own  antidote  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  Ms  opinion,  that  If  Mr.  Carlile  had 
been  left  to  himself,  and  had  not  been  pr»- 
secnted  by  die  Government,  he  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  totally  unheard  of;  whereaa 
by  prosecntiDg  Um.  the  Oovemment  had  given 
hhn  a  notoriety  which  he  could  not  othoiiiise 
have  acquired,  and  had  got  themselves  into  a 
scrape  from  which  they  found  some  dificalty  in 
getting  out.  He  thought  that  the  infliction  of 
great  severity  on  any  man  for  hb  opinions,  bo 
matter  how  offensive  they  miglit  be,  was  Cbe 
most  certain  way  not  to  wmid  him  from  but  to 
confirm  him  to  toose  opinions. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  imoo  the  tabfe. 

Mr.  Brmtgham^  in  moving  that  it  be  printed, 
said,  that  so  far  was  the  pmilrimKBt  inflietod 
on  these  petitioners  from  having  put  down  pub- 
lications of  this  obnoxious  character,  that 'they 
were  now  sold  openly  in  all  parte  of  tlie  toWa 
(hear).  It  had  been  stated,  that  if  the  discos- 
slon  of  religious  truths  were  calsily  conducted. 
It  ought  to  be  permitted.  A  wonderful  admis- 
sion truly  I  Why,  where  would  be  the  use  of 
discuttion  If  the  argument  was  to  be  all  on  ooe 
side  (hear)  ? 

Mr.  Hume  wished  the  rt.  hon.  Secretary 
(Peel)  would  answer  one  question— was  not 
this  country  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
Individuals  were  at  present  fanpriaioiied  for 
religious  opinions?  He  recollected  the  time 
when  this  countiy  was  filled  with  gladness  and 
rejoicings  because  the  inqulsitloB  was  abolishe4 
In  every  country  in  Europe  i  hot  if  our  priaona 
continued  to  be  filled  as  they  were  at  p!resenty 
with  individuals  suffering  for  reUgionsopiniona* 
England  would  succeed  to  the  vacant  past  of 
inquisitor-general  for  EnropOy  than  which  ha 
could  conceive  nothing  more  derogatoiy  to  Ita 
intereste  and  honour  (Ikut). 

Mr.  Peel  declared  it  was  quite  ridiculoai  to 
talk  of  the  prisons  of  the  oonntfy  being  filled 
with  sufferers  for  religions  opinions,  when  U 
was  notorious  that  tlwre  were  not  osore  thaa 
eleven  persons  confined  for  blasphemoos  pnb» 
lications)  and  of  that  number  only  €^e  had 
been  prosecuted  since  his  acoesston  to  hia 
present  office  (hear). 

The  jittorn^'Omthd  defended  the  conn* 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown  with  regard  to  these  petitioners.  H* 
contended  that  the  prosecutions  which  had  beoA 
instituted  against  them  had  been  effectual  Im 
suppressing  blasphemoos  publicatiootft.  and 
argued  that  it  was  nnfeir  to  blame  ssinislers  fisr 
keeping  them  in  prison,  when  Cliey  were  coi^ 
signed  to  it  by  a  sentence  In  the  Conrt  of  Kh^B*a 
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Bwtli,  iririic  >^  if  Hinin  prninmffnin  They 
wvr*  MOfI  of  then  inpriioBed  for  tellinf  Pal* 
Bcr*s  Frkteiple$  e/  2V«ter»,  aod  lie  would  saj 
tlMtAiiiorehoiTible,bUfpliemou8,aod  scurrilooi 
libel,  than  that  work,  had  neirer  iwiicd  from  the 
imM  of  any  coimtry.  The  j  iiriea  who  had  tried 
tfaeie  petiiionen  were  not  more  ihocked  by  the 
work  Itielfy  than  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
pwtiet  had  ventared  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  Br9Mgkam  did  not  blame  the  law-ofBcers 
of  the  Crown  for  proiecatins  thew  indl? idaals, 
hot  rather  for  leavinif  them  onprotecnted,  till 
thehr  offences  had  riiea  tosocb  a  height  at  to  be 
thought  lit  groand  for  altering  the  old  statute 
law  of  the  coantry.  He  did  not  blame  them 
for  prisocnting  Mr.  Carlile ;  but  he  did  blame 
thsas  for  bringing  down  six  new  acts  upon  the 
coQttlry,  wi£out  trying  the  efficacy  of  those 
i^ich  previoasly  were  in  ezistebce.  Long 
before  those  acts  were  passed,  Benbow  bad 
kindly  offered  the  throats  of  several  individuals 
to  the  knife.  Why  bad  he  escaped  prosecution } 
It  any  asan  deserved  prosecution,  it  was  that 
individual  i  but  the  Government  abstained  from 
indicting  him,  and  others  who  were  equally 
cnlpable  with  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
repeal  their  offences,  and  lo  afford  a  pretext 
for  innovating  upon  the  constittttion.  It  had 
been  said  that  proiecntions  were  not  institnted 
because  Juries  would  not  convict.  He  had 
always  said,  that,  though  juries  might  not  be 
inclined  to  convict  for  libels  against  die  Govern- 
ment, they  would  be  ready  enough  to  convict 
for  libels  incitiag  to  assassination.  With  regard 
to  Palmer's  PrituipUi  pf  ^afia*«7-a  work 
which  he  had  'never  read— ^  would  undertake 
to  say  that  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  any  pnbli- 
«alieaof  either  Hume  or  Gibbon.  Voltaire's 
works  were  full  of  ribaldry  and  indecency,  and 
yet  he  had  never  heard  that  they  bad  been 
pnieecatad  for  corrnpting  the  morals  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  (a  langhX  If  works  of  this  deKription 
were  to  be  protecnted,  he  thought  that  the 
twosecoMans  should  be  directed  to  the  works 
nad  by  the  rich,  fanslead  of  being  confined,  as 
they  now  were,  to  works  read  exclusively  by 
^  poor. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

TnonsnAT,  Juirx  SO. — Jfr.  SrmgkmH  pre- 
•epted  a  Petition  from  Mr.  Richard  Carlile— 
•  person  who  would  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  cossmiseration  by  every  man  In  whom  pre- 

{'adice  had  not  entirely  obliterated  the  ktU 
n|pi  of  hnmaaity.  The  .nnfortnaate  individua] 
f<ir  whom  h»  now  presented  the  petition,  had 
been  assailed  for  the  vehemence  of  Us  senti- 
ments, but,  for  his  part,  he  viewed  that  vehe- 
mence, considering  all  its  features,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  by  which  the 
petitioner  had  been  actuated.  He  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  petitioner's  vehemence  had 
exceeded  his  prudence ;  the  fact  was,  that  the 
patitiener  had  not  acquired  the  orthodox  pm- 
donee  of  making  all  sentiment  and  opinion  near 
npon  certain  worldly  pofaits.  The  petitioner 
had  been  suffering  an  imprlsonmont  of  diree 
years,  with  a  fine  of  1,5001.  The  thrse  years 
«ould  expire  npon  the  16th  of  November  next; 
he  hop*«i  that  when  that  day  arrived,  his  Ma- 
4esty's  M  blisters  wonld  be  induced  to  liberate 
this  nnbnppy  victhn  from  his  long  and  dreadful 
incarceration.  He  ^Mr.  Brougham)  would  take 
npon  himself  to  say,  that  our  laws,  with  the  op- 
-pnobfium  that  hod  been  cast  upon  them  for 


merciless  rigour,  had  never  wttnessed  a  case  of 
such  harsh  and  protracted  cdnfinemeot  for  any 
libel,  however  atrocious.  If  the  Government 
wonld  continue  to  insist  upon  this  unhappy 
man*s  remaining  in  gaol  until  be  paid  his  enor- 
mous fine,  he  bad  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  re- 
main in  bis  dungeon  to  the  end  of  his  life,  were 
that  life  to  extend  to  thrice  the  usual  period  of 
human  existence.  A  fine  so  utterly  dlsprepor- 
tioned  to  the  means  and  circumstances  of  th^ 
offender  no  man  existing  had  ever  heard  of. 
The  very  nature  of  a  fine  implied  a  ratio  to  the 
colprit*s  means  of  paying  it,  otherwise  the  word 
fine  wonld  be  only  a  guilty  means  of  accom- 

Elishlng  the  most  abominable  objects  of  tyranny, 
n  the  present  case  it  was  quite  preposterous 
to  consider  for  an  instant  the  amount  of  fine  in 
any  possible  relation  to  the  prisoner's  means  of 
paying  it  He  did  not  at  all  concern  himself 
with  die  opinions  of  the  petitioner.  Whatever 
those  opinions  were,  the  unhappy  man  bad  a 
right  to  the  observances  of  hamanity  and  justice, 
and  before  being,  under  the  pretence  of  a  fine, 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  he  had  at 
least  the  right  of  being  heard  before  the  bouse. 
Mr.Carlile's  petition  stated,  that  he  bad  been  en- 
trapped into  an  offence  which,  from  the  obscure 
and  eqnivocal  nature  of  the  laws,  it  was  impos- 
sible (or  hbn  to  know.was  an  offence.  The  Act 
of  1813  protected  that  numerous  class  of  per* 
sons  that  impugned  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity. 
Now  Mr.  Carlile,  with  thousands  of  others, 
imagined  that  the  veiv  essence  of  Christianity 
was  the  Trinity,  and  if  the  law  allowed  a  man 
to  impugn  the  one,  he  was  by  consequence  per- 
mitted to  deny  tbe  other.  This  construction 
had  been  put  upon  the  Act  of  the  fifty-third  of 
the  late  King  by  thousands  of  the  most  zealous 
Christian*,  and  by  many  persons  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  Mr.  Carlile  had  acted  upon 
this  generally  received  notion  i  yet  his  mistake 
of  a  law  so  equivocal,  or  at  least  so  gciienUy 
misunderstood,  had  exposed  him  to  an  impri- 
loomeiU  which  was  anezainpled  in  tUs,  and 
perhaps  In  any  coumry  of  civilised  Enrope, 
Mr.  Carlile  had  urged  these  arguments  to  the 
Court  of  Law  from.which  he  had  received  hia 
extraordinary  sentence.  The  petitioner  went 
on  to  state  that  the  King^s  Bench  had  told  him 
the  offence  of  blasphemy  was  punishable  aft 
common  law}  be  found  tlw  authority  of  Sir  M. 
Hale  to  be  in  support  of  that  opinion,  whereatt 
on  looking  back  to  my  Lord  Coke,  a  more  an- 
cient, as  well  as  a  higher  authority,  be  found  It 
laid  down  that  blasplmmy,  heresyf  end  schisBS« 
were,  punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law*  be- 
cause such  offences  could  not  be  taken  cog- 
nizance of  by  the  common  law.  He  (Mr. 
B.)  wished  to  guard  himself  against  the 
impression,  that  in  what  had  fallen  from  him  be 
had  in  the  slightest  degree  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carlile,  or  the 
manner  in  which  those  opinions  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. He  thought  it  was  tbe  duty  of  every 
mesober  to  present  any  petition  respectfully 
worded,  witnout  being  deterred  by  a  fear  of 
being  Adxed  up  with  the  case  or  conduct  of  the 
petitioner.  It  was  no  offence  against  the  law 
to  entertain  any  set  of  opinions,  either  upon  re- 
ligious or  political  subjects  i  neither  was  it  any 
to  discuss  them,  provided  they  were  discussed 
with  decency  and  propriety.  If  a  man  were  an 
atheist  or  an  infidel.  It  was  bis  misfortune,  not 
his  fault ;  but  if  he  indecently  and  improperly 
published  those  opinions,  then  be  was  amenable 
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to  the  laws  of  Ut  country.  Ho  ibonld  look 
upon  an  atheist  or  an  infidel,  if  there  wore  any 
such,  with  pity,  not  with  blame ;  and  he  ihould 
consider  him  to  be  a  rash  nmn  who  would  nn- 
dertalce  to  punish  the  free  discussion  of  such 
subjects,  provided  that  discussion  were  con- 
ducted with  decency,  as  lie  considered  that  dis- 
cussion, instead  of  beinf  injurious,  would  be 
beneficial  to  religion. — The  petition  was  Vead, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.         , 

Croil  Offices  held  by  the  Clergy. 

THimsDAT,  Mab€B  17.-^Mr.  HwtUy  after 
a  few  observations  on  the  general  Incon- 
venience of  allowing  ciergyiaon  to  hold  civil 
offices  in  corporations,  and  to  mix  them- 
selresupin  secular  alToirs,  moved;  **  that  an 
humble  address  bo  presented  to  his  Migesty, 
praying  that  he  might  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
holy  orders  of  the  church  of  England,  holding 
offices  in  borough  or  city  corporations,  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  offices  t&y  hold,  with  the 
name  of  tlie  city  or  borough  in  which  they  hold 
them ;  also  whether  the  holder  be  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  and  whether  he  holds  more  bene- 
fices than  one,  and  how  many ;  and  also  stating 
whether  he  be  resident  on  his  benefice  or  not" 

Dr.  PAjWmere opposed  the  motion,  as  at  best 
iionecessaiy. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  if  it  should  appear 
fixim  these  iptums  that  the  cleiigy  were  neglect- 
ing the  duties  belonging  to  their  character,  to 
Engage  in  others  that  were  alien  to  it,  the  boate 
might  then  consider  how  far  It  ought  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  such  neglect  in  future. 

Mr.  Peel  mid,  that  he  should  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, in  consequence  of  tiie  observation  which 
bad  just  fallen  from  the  hon.  member.  If  the 
object  were  to  disqualify  clergymen  from  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  it  would  be  more  fair  to  the 
boose  to  bring  in  a  bill  expressly  for  tha^  pur- 
pose, than  to  entrap  it  into  such  a  measure  by 
mere  implication. 

Mr.  J^sAtf  PtOmer  said,  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  such  a  bill  as  the  rt.  boo. 
gent  suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
these  returns  should  be  furnished. 

Mr.  C.  IVyun  eulogised  the  general  conduct 
of  the  clergy.  He  recommraded  tiie  hon.  mem- 
ber to  withdraw  his  present  modon,  and  to  bring 
the  question  it  Involvod  fiairly  before  the  honee  f 
not  with' reference  to  any  partlcuJar  instance, 
but  on  tl^e  general  principle  of  the  eligibility  of. 
the  clergy  fo  civil  offices. 

Sirjr<nftn  Newpiurt  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  preceding  speaker. 

After  a  few  words  firom  Mr.  Hume,  the  gal- 
lery was  cleared  for  is  division,  when  then  ap- 
peared—For the  motion,  4— Against  it,  fiS— 
Miyority,  18. 

Dr.  Freehs  Case. 

LORDS,  Friday,  Jcne  24.-^Lord  Bacre 
presented  a  petition  from  the  churchwardens 
and  others  of  the  parish  of  Sutton,  la  the  county 
of  Bedford.  It  appeared  that  In  1814-15  Dr. 
Free  had  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Sut- 
ton, in  Bedfordshire.  Soon  afcer  his  appoint* 
moot,  circumstances  took  place  of  so  disgust- 
ing a  Jiature  as  to  provoke  the  indignation  of 
the  parishioners.  Not  only  did  the  pedtioners 
complain  of  scenes  which  tl)ey  had  witnessed^ 
liut  they  stated  that  the  clergyman  bad  openly 


abonthim  a  Dumber  o#  ilk^tkiate  cMMra^ 
Application  had  been  made  oa  the  subject  to'm 
right  rev.  prelate,  whom  he  now  mem  In  Ms 
place  in  the  house.  That  right  rev.  prelate 
directed  proceedings  to  be  institeted  agaioot 
IH,  Free  in  the  court  of  Arches.  Tbe  leameid 
judges  of  that  court  had  admitted  tbe .  truth  of 
the  charges ;  but  by  the  act  of  Geo.  IIL  ibe 
time  for  proceeding  against  a  clergyman  for 
incontinence  was  restricted  witMn  very  narrow 
limits.  A  doubt  was  entertained  vrliether  the 
period  might  not  be  enlarged,  and  that  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  proper  temrt.  The 
petitioners  prayed  that  the  time  fbr  institotiag 
proceedings  might  he  enlarged.  He  hoped 
that  the  rt  rev.  prelate  would,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  session,  take  some  decisive  step  ea 
this  subject 

The  Bishop  of  Xflacohi  felt  as  strongly  aa 
any  man  could  the  gross  ianHiralfty  wUch  was 
complained  of  by  tbe  petitioners,  aind  none 
more  anxiously  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it  by 
effectual  means.  Since  he  had  been  appelated 
to  the  see  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  fill, 
he  had  fsit  it  to  be  his  du^  to  cause  an  iaqalry 
to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  ^  individadl 
mentioned  in  tbe  )>etition.  Finding  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  archdeacon  to  reclaim  him 
were  unsuccessful,  he  had  no  course  left  but  to 
bring  the  case  into  the  court  of  Arches.  It  wsb 
his  bounden  duty  to  proceed  in  this  nmltcri 
bnt  still  he  most  say  that  it  was  very  hard  that 
a  bishop  In  prosecuting  such  a  case  iboald  be 
pot  to  an  expense  of  JOOl.  or  5001.  He  maat 
also  observe,  that  he  concurred  in  epbiioB  with 
fhose  who  thought  that  the  statute  shoaM  be 
altered. 

A  similar  petition  was  presented  on  the  same 
day  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J.  Smith ; 

And  on  Thursday,  June  90, 
*  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  consequence  ef  ebo 
petition,  b6  had  desired  the  King's  proctor  to 
report  to  him  the  progress  of  tbe  proceedfage 
in  question ;  and  that  ofiicer  had  instructed 
him,  that  in  consequence  of  an  appiicatlmi 
which  had  been  made  in  the  cause  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  tbe  -proceediiigt  at 
Doctors*  Commons  were  necessarily  retarded 
far  the  present ;  but,  as  it  was  likely  that  the 
i^sue  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  would 
come  on  at  the  ensuing  seesion  of  that  court. 
It  was  most  probable  the  cause  would  be 
remitted  to  and  discussed  in  the  ecelesik 
astical  court,  in  the  beginoflng  of  the  next 
term.  He  was  Atrtber  informed  by  the 
King's  proctor,  that  in  the  aMantime  no  step 
which  he  could  take  would  have  the  effect  ef 
expediting  the  hearing. 

London  Tithes. 

COMMONS,  Moan  AT,  Feb.  14— Tbe  She- 
riffs of  London  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  pre* 
seated  a  petition  from  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
-don  for  amending  the  act  of  Ileniy  V III.  re«^ 
spec  ting  titlies  within  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  complained  of  thegiieT* 
ance  imposed  aponeome  parishes  In  the  oty  hj 
the  exorbitant  demand  of  9s.  9d.  in  the  peaad 
for  tithe.  He  hoped  the  rt  ben.  gent  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  facilitate  the  proposed  arraagc- 
men  ,  as  he  did  last  year,  in  the  case  of  aae  of 
the  parishes  in  Holbora. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  ia  many  ef  the  city  pa» 
rishes  he  understood  the  most  porfect  ami 
standing  prevailed  between  the  ncter  aad 
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^ri^iooerif  «nd  in  none  k^d  the  cterj^y  made 
•fae  Aill  deauiDd  complained  of,  bot  on  tne  con- 
jnry  contented  tbemcelves  with  Is.,  Is.  6d., 
ind  in  a  few  instances  1b.  9d.  in  the  pound. 
Wherever  tlie  demand  of  8a.  9d.  had  been  made, 
t  was  done  by  lay  impropriatort.  So  that  be- 
ween  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  there  prevail- 
ed that  food  understaadine  which  did  not  re- 
]ntre  the  interposition  of  the  leg islalure.  Be- 
&des,  he  thought  that  any  compulsory  reduction 
tf  tithe  would  only  have  the  effect  of  raising 
Jie  rent  pro  tanto  upon  the  tenant,  without  sav- 
jig  tlte  inliabitants  from  payment  of  the  addi- 
ihmal  sum. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  remarked  that  the  obser- 
vation of  tlie  rt.  hon.  gent  respecting  the  ad- 
vance of  rent,  did  not  apply  to  the  generality 
jf  tenants  in  London,  for  they  mostly  lield  long 
leases,  and  would  of  course  immediately  profit 
from  being  released  from  this  exorbitant  de- 
mand, which,  considering  the  amount  they  paid, 
far  exceeding  other  parts  of  tiie  country,  was 
an  excessive  grievance. 

Tuesday,  Mat  17. — Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  London  Tithe 
hill.  He  said  it  appeared  to  the  promoters  of 
this  measure,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  an  examination  into  the  merits  of  (be 
subject  before  a  committee  of  the  bouse.  The 
pariah  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  any  individual ;  or,  if  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  send  it  for  trial  by  a  jury,  they 
would  be  content  with  that ;  but  they  resisted 
the  enormous  claim  made  by  the  rector  for 
payment  of  tithes  under  a  deed,  the  enrolment 
of  which  could  not  be  proved,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  Henry  Y III. 

Mr.  Courieruiy  thought  tliis  was  an  extraordi- 
nary attempt  to  interfere  wilh  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. By  an  act  of  the  S7th  Henry  Vlil. 
it  was  enacted,  tliat  a  decree  therein  mentioned 
should  be  enrolled.  By  that  decree  a  rate  of 
1^  9d.  in  the  pound  was  made  payable  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  tithes,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  parishes  in  the  city  of  London,  included 
in  that  aet  From  that  period  to  the  present 
these  tithes  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  persons 
entitled  to  them  as  they  would  have  dealt  with 
rent-charges,  or  any  other  property  to  which 
their  title  was  unquestionable.  With  respect 
to  the  enrolment,  the  evidence  of  presumption 
with  respect  to  an  event  which  took  place  SOO 
vears  ago  wonJd  be  admitted  in  this  as  it  must 
in  every  other  case.  In  tlie  year  1647,  an  issue 
was  tried,  in  which  the  question  of  the  enrol- 
ment bad  arisen,  and  the  jury  upon  that  occa- 
sion found  that  the  decree  liad  been  duly  en- 
rolled. Would  the  house,  after  this  finding, 
entertain  a  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth 
the  assumption  that  there  had  been  no  such  en- 
rolment (hear,  hear)  ?  He  hoped  that  such  an 
infringement  on  private  property  would  not  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
the  parties  would  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Wynn  opposed  the  bill,  because  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  founded  might  be  ap- 
plied to  phake  the  possession  of  all  the  private 
property  throughout  the  kingdom.  If  tlie  deci- 
aion  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  elsewhere  had 
been  wrong,  let  an  appeal  be  brought  'to  the 
Boose  of  £ords«  but  he  would  not  consent  that 
the  doors  of  this  house  should  be  opened  to  an 
s4tempi  like  that  which  was  made  by  the  pcr- 
proflMling  this  bill.   He  had  oflea  thought 


Ihat  even  for  public  prnpoies  the  house  had 
been  too  ready  to  interfere  with  private  pro- 
perty ;  but  in  all  these  instances  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  full  compensation  had  been 
made  to  the  persons  interested. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  said  he  had  been  informed,  that 
upon  the  trial  to  which  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Courtenay)  alluded,  the  enrolment  had  not  been 
brpught  into  question.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  property,  and  to  maintain  old  and  settled  de- 
cisions. In  the  case  of  the  fire  of  London,  the 
parliament  had  dealt  with  the  property  of  the 
church  for  tiie  benefit  of  churchmen ;  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  mifjtiX  now  do  so  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  parish.  Last  year  he  had  carried  a 
bill  providing  a  compensation  for  the  rector  of 
St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  uj^having  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Duchess  o^Buccleuch,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  he  had  experienced  no  dilfi- 
cnlty.  He  wished  for  the  trial  of  an  issue,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  question  of  the 
enrolment,  upon  which  the  whole  subject  turn- 
ed, and  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  Courtenay  explained,  and  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  case  tried  in  1647,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  question  of  enrolment  had  been 
raised,  and  decided  in  the  aflirmative. 

Mr.  Peel  could  not  but  suspect  that  this  bill 
had  been  drawn  by  the  boa.  Alderman  (Wood) 
himself.  At  the  period  of  the  act  the  clergy 
made  the  same  complaint  as  thev  did  now,  tlmt 
**'  the  citizens  for  their  present  ncheswere  very 
stout,  and  would  not  pay.*'  The  act  had  been 
passed  in  consequence  i  and  now  the  citizens 
of  the  present  day,  not  less  stout  nor  more  wil- 
ling to  pay  than  those  of  Henry  VlII.'s  time 
(a  laugh),  came  down*  backed  by  the  hon.  al- 
derman, and  asked  the  house  to  violate  the 
rights  of  private  property.  During  the  present 
session  an  amicable  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  the  rector  -of  the  parish  of 
Bishopsgate  (now  the  Bishop  of  Chester)  and 
his  parlshioneni.  He  was  willing  that  every 
thing  which  was  practicable  should  be  done  to 
cffert  such  arrangements  wherever  similar  dis- 
putes existed,  but  be  opposed  a  bill  which,  liko 
the  present,  attacked  private  rights. 
•  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  measure 
before  the  house  had  not  been  resorted  to  until 
all  means  of  obtaining  the  trial  of  an  issue  bad 
been  attempted  and  foiled. 

The  bill  was  rejected  without  a  divUon. 

Monday,  Jdkb  6.^-Mr.  Calentfi  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
St.  Olave  (Hart  Street)  Tithe  bill.  This  was  a 
bill  to  settle  the  disputes,  which  had  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  paii8h,with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  tithe.  When  the  present  Incumbent 
came  to  the  living^  the  tiues  did  not  exceed 
2301.  They  had  since  been  gradually  improved 
until  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
22001.  By  the  present  bill  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  a  fixed  som  of  18Q0L  a-year  on  the  incum- 
bent now  in  possession,  and  with  such  provision 
he  was  satisfied.  The  patrons  and  parishioners 
were  satisfied  ;  but  a  difference  had  arisen  as 
to  what  should  be  the  som  to  be  paid  to  the  fu- 
ture incumbent  Tlie  pariahioiners  agreed  to 
give  hfan  the  sum  of  ISOOL  a-year,  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  wished  to  have  it  fixed  at 
13501.  Now,  when  it  was  considered  .that  the 
parish  consisted  of  only  17d  dwelling-houses, 
and  that  the' chief  duty  was  performed  by  a  co* 
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nde^  at  a  lalary  of  lOOI.  a-vear,  he  flioQ|;ht  | 
ISOOL  a-year  a  very  liberal  allowance.  How-  I 
ef«r,  if  ue  bill  were  allowed  to  no  into  a  com- 
mittee, tome  satisfactory  arrangements  mi^t 
be  made  on  tliat  subject  The  bon.  member  I 
iben  went  on  to  contend  at  some  length  that  the 
sam  of  Ss.9d.  fn  the  pound  was  much  too  great 
to  be  demanded  for  tithe,  and  particularly  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  decree  under 
which  it  was  claimed  had  never  been  enrolled, 
and  therefore  was  not  valid  in  law. 

Dr.  PhiUinwre  objected  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  name  of  a  private  bill  it 
was  a  direct  spoliation  of  private  property. 
The  decree  under  which  this  tithe  was  claimed 
bad  been  enrolled  and  actv'd  upon  to  many  in- 
stances, and  was  binding,  as  it  was  meant  to 
be,  on  all  those  parishes  to  which  it  stated  it- 
self to  apply. 

Mr.  Denman  supported  the  bill,  and  con- 
tended that  the  decree  of  Henry  VIIT.  had 
never  been  enrolled — (hat  in  the  commi«ions 
and  arbitrations  under  Rdward  VI.  and  Jaines 
and  Charles  II.  for  regalating  the  tithe  in  se- 
veral parishes  in  London,  the  decree  was  not 
even  mentioned,  which  it  undoubtedly  would 
bave  been  if  It  were  considered  to  be  in  force 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Petl  thought  that  as  the  matter  involved 
a  grave  consideration  of  law,  ft  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  instead  of 
being  considered  in  Parliunent,  where  it  might 
introduce  a  most  dangerous  precedent  of  inter- 
ference in  private  property.  71m  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  parish  might  be  liberal ;  but 
as  it  was  permanently  to  affect  the  property  of 
the  church,  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ought  at  least  to  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
promise. At  all  events,  he  thought  the  subject 
bad  better  be  considered  in  the  Court  of  Kiirg*s 
liench  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  uulesn^ 
they  meant  to  set  a  bad  precedent,  which  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford*s  ti)li  in 
Cfovent-garden  as  to  the  party  in  thin  raoe. 
The  parties  might  arrange  a  bill  next  session 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Calcraft  be|^ged  the  house  to  recollect, 
that  the  whole  business  for  which  the  parish  was 
willing  to  pay  1,8001  a-year  was  performed  by 
one  curate  for  1001.  (loud  cries  of  bear)  ;  that 
It  was  the  cause  of  parish  disputes,  which  had 
kept  the  parishioners  from  attendance  at  the 
church,  and  that  this  bill  would  heal  them  all. 

The  house  divided,  when  the  numbers  were, 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  55. — Against 
|t,  80. — Majority  for  the  second  reading,  19. 

PtJBLTC  INSTRUCTION. 
Universitiet'    Police  .  BilL 

Moirt>AT,  Ji7ifB  90. — On  the  report  of  Ae 
Universities*  Police  bill,  a  conversation  ensued 
on  the  clause  for  enabling  constables  to  arrest, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  University  to  impri- 
son, for  one  month,  any  prostitute  or  lewd  wo- 
man, found  walking  in  the  streets  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  who  conld  not  give  a  good  account 
•f  herself. 

Mr.  J.  WiUiams,  Sir  F.  Bmrdeti,  Mr.  jibet^ 
trombte,  Mr.  flame,  and  Mr.  Jfoacfc,  opposed 
the  clause,  as  giving  too  great  a  power  to  con- 
stables. Mr.  Peel,  Dr.  PAJiUmore,  and  the  5o- 
iieitor-Oeneral  supported  It,  as  coadncive  to  the 
interest  of  education  and  moridity  In  tha  UbI- 
▼ersiliet. 


On  the  motion,  ^*  lliat  these  mmenimmnH  b« 
now  read  a  second  time,'* 

Mt.  J.  jraUamt  moved,  that  the  words  '^  thb 
day  six  months'*  be  Inserted,  instead  of  th* 
word  **  now.'* 

The  amendment  was  negatived  iritlioat  a  divi- 
sion.        * 

Mr.  J.  WittUnu  then  moved  as  as  a»nid- 
ment,  that  the  words  **  not  giving  a  gaod  ac- 
count of  themselves,''  be  omitted,  for  the  por- 
pose  of  inserting  **  behaving  themselves  m  a 
riotous  and  disorderly  manner." 

For  the  original  clause,  ST.— Against  It,  ft^— 
Majority  88. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
to-morrow  (and  was  then  passed). 

LORDS,  MovDAT,  Jdhb  87^— The  Bar!  of 
SAttftebmy  moved  the  third  reading  of  tlie  Vm- 
versities'  Police  bill,  which,  being  carried,  be 
moved  that  the  bill  should  pasa 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the  bill,  and 
more  particularly  the  clause  which  enacted, 
that  any  prostitute  found  wandering  about 
should  be  jdeemed  a  disorderly  '  person,  and 
should  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  vagrant 
But  who,  under  this  provision  at  once  vague, 
unjust  and  cruel,  was  to  determine  who  should 
be  deemed  a  common  prostitute  ?  ^Under  that 

{pretext,  any  woman  who  happened  to  be  walk- 
ng  in  the  public  walks  might  be  apprehended. 
His  own  wife  mi|(ht  go  strolling  about  from  cu- 
riosity, and  if  taken  up,  not  Tike,  or  from  fnght 
might  be  unable  to  say,  who  she  was.  He  should 
move  that  the  clause  be  omitted. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor  defended  the  clause, 
which  he  considered  necessary.  In  bU  time, 
although  It  might  be  otherwise  now,  the  young 
men  were  not  allowed  to  wander  about. 

Lord  LauderdaU  moved  that  the  word  **  wan- 
dering" be  If  ft  out,  and  the  words  ^^  acting  in 
a  disorderly  manner"  be  substituted  in  its  stead 
For  the  amendment,  13. — Against  It,  8. — Ma- 
jority, 5. 

London  University. 

COMMONS,  Thubbdat,  Mat  86.— Mr. 
Bromgkam  moved  to  bring  In  a  bill  to  enable  cer- 
tain persons  to  establish  a  college  or  university  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  object  of  thu  nnlver* 
sity  was  to  bring  the  advantage  of  liberal  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  Oxford  or  Can- 
bridge.  He  assured  the  house  that  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  bill  to 
throw  the  slightest  imputation  ob  the  eooduct, 
the  acquirements,  the  capacity,  tlie  talents,  or  * 
the  principles  of  those  who  presided  in  those 
two  learned  establishments.  That  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  tlie  promo- 
ters of  this  bill  were  distinguished  omamenbi 
of  the  two  Universities. 

Mr.  Peel  understanding  that  no  diacussion  af 
present  was  to  take  place,  merely  rose  to  guard 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  supposed 
to  favour  the  bill,  because  he  had  not  oppoaad 
it  in  his  present  stage. 

Mr.  Brougham  sidd,  be  siiould  be  surprised  If 
any  opposition  were  made  to  a  bill  of  which 
the  sole  oinect  was  to  put  education  whhin  the 
reach  of  the  middling  classes  of  society,  with 
out  paying  8501.  or  9001.  a  year  for  each  of  tbeir 
children  at  the  Univenitles.  He  wished  t* 
enable  the  middle  clasKs  to  ptocnru  that  edu- 
cation at  a  cheapur  rate«  witfch  their  serTants. 
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th^ir  AMBMkersy  their  Ikrriert,  and  tteb  black* 
■nidiB  were  now  getifaig  almoit  for  notbing  at 
the  dif ercot  infUtuUoos  which  had  rccantly  been 
erected  for  their  initraction. 
Leave  waa  then  gircn  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

FniDAT,  JuHB  S.  — Mr.  Brcmgkmn  moTcd 
for  leave  to  withdraw  his  bill,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  it  forward  aa  a  private 
bill.  The  alteration  had  become  neccManr, 
•wing  to  certain  regnlationt  of  the  honie.  Ai 
great  miiapprehensioni  had  gone  forth  reepect- 
ing  the  neaaure,  he  should  explain  both  what  it 
was  not  and  wliat  it  really  waa.  In  the  first 
place,  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  incorporate 
«  conpany,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
hold  lands  and  issne  shares,  and  make  such  eze- 
cniive  arrangenieBts  as  (be  case  reonired*  It 
wonJd  exonerate  no  individual  from  the  common 
«esponsihiKty  Ibr  the  whole  of  the  company's 
debts.  The  promoters  of  it  had  no  intention  of 
applying  for  exclusive  privUegosi  of  creating 
fcllowshipsi  conferring  degrees  or  honours  {  of 
wUch  the  two  Universities  were  now  in  posses- 
aion.  The  plain  object  was,  to  enable  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  London,  who  could  not,  from 
many  causes,  gite  their  children  a  college  edu- 
cation, to  educate  their  families  in  the  only  way 
which  accorded  with  their  habits  and  situation 
of  life.  The  expense  of  a  University  education 
put  it  quite  out  of  most  men's  reach.  It  could 
■ot  be  had  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  for  less  than  2001.  a-year  { 
without  including  collateral  expenses,  which 
often  involved  worse  than  mere  pecuniary 
fuences  in  their  train.    He  spoke  from 


the  very  highest  authority  when  he  declared 
that  the  expense  and  dissipation  at  the  two 
Universities  was  so  great,  that  if  not  checked. 
It  bid  fair  to  iiuure  those  learned  bodies.  To 
inch  a  pitch  had  this  system  been  carried,  that 
great  pains  were  being  taken  to  check  it  lie 
understood,  too,  that  other  great  Improvements 
were  in  progress  at  both.  In  foct,  that  clanical 
atadies  were  more  attended  to  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  severer  sciences  at  Oxftnrd— a  change 
beneficial  to  both.-The  olyect  of  this  bill  was 
to  enable  the  people  of  this  metropolis  to  bring 
iNMse  a  good  and  cheap  system  of  education 
to  their  own  doors.  According  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, their  children  might  have  the  benefit  of 
leclnree  on  the  sciences,  Uieratiire,  and  the  arts, 
for  about  101.  a-year,  instead  of  180L  or  SOOI. 
In  these  branches  it  was  not  iotended  that  the 
prwfeiiors  should  luve  sinecures,  Cm*  their  gene- 
ral salaries  were  not  to  exceed  from  fM.  to  lOOL 
n-ycar,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
Oriental  professorship,  and  perimps  one  other  s 
they  were  suinly  to  depend  npon  the  success 
of  the  school.  They  were  not  to  have  houses, 
or  take  boarders.  One  great  result  of  this  new 
college  would  he,  the  formation,  on  cheap 
terms,  of  a  good  medical  school.  All  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  this  could  only  bo  had  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  hospitahk  Such  schools 
might  be  had  perlnqM  in  Liverpool,  Bristol^ 
or  Manchester,  but  In  London  only  conld  means 
be  found  of  rendering  one  generally  usefni. 
The  Importance  of  medical  schools  waa  no  leas 
felt  in  civil  society  than  In  the  navy  and  army. 
In  this  establishment  there  was  to  he  no  reli- 
gloBS  lest,  nor  any  theological  proftmorship  i 
It  being  considered  that  the  two  great  Univer* 
aitiee,  and  the  aemianries  for  the  religions  edn« 
catiM  of  diaaenlerty  were  better  adapted  for 


SBch  a  pnrpoie.  Theology  was  the  only  braacb 
of  education  not  included  in  the  plan.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  goveroment  of  the  college 
should  be  vested  in  a  governor,  or  chairman,  or 
some  SQch  ofllcer,  and  19  other  directors,  with 
other  proper  officers,  to  whom  the  discipline 
of  the  college  was  to  be  intrusted.  He  hoped 
this  explanation  would  remove  the  many  mis- 
takes which  were  felt  respecting  the  bill  which 
he  meant  to  bring  in  hereafter. 

Mr.  M,  A,  Tojflvr  defended  the  system  of 
education  at  Oxford,  with  which  he  had  been 
for  more  than  40  years  acquainted,  and  insisted 
that  they  had  made  the  utmost  strides  to  im- 
prove it,  according  to  the  growing  lights  of  the 
j  times.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Oiford, 
I  and  he  knew  that  the  discipline  of  the  young 
men  was  unexampled^  and  could  not  be  exceed 
ed.  Indeed,  every  thing  was  done,  which  dis- 
cipline, science,  and  literature  could  accom- 
plish. Habits  of  reading  and  study,  formerly 
unknown,  were  establisiied  in  the  colleges. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  rank  now  com•^ 
monly  took  real  degrees  of  M.  A.  i  whereas, 
formerly,  persons  of  their  rank  never  thought 
of  taking  any  but  honorary  degrees.  A  great 
many  foolish  notions  had  got  i3iroad  about  the 
Idlenen  and  dimipation  of  the  Universities ;  bnt 
the  specimens  of  science  and  learning  which 
those  venerable  Institutions  had  sent  forth, 
witiiin  the  last  40  years,  were  thefar  best  apolo- 
gies. He  felt  sore  that  all  the  liberal  views  of 
bis  learned  friend  must  fell,  without  a  species 
of  discipline  which  conld  not  he  attained  lo 
London. 
The  order  was  then  discharged. 

Tax  on  Newspapers ^  Sfc* 

TauasDAT,  Juns  9.— Mr.  BmighMm  pre^ 
sented  a  petition  from  a  booksellen^  the  name 
of  Giffbrd,  of  Paternoster-Row,  praying  that 
the  house  would  give  greater  means  of  circula- 
tion to  cheap  puhlicauons  on  science,  philoso- 
phv,  and  literature,  by  dhninishlng  the  duty  on 
/pnnting  paper— by  reducing  the  tax  on  adver- 
tisements— by  lowering  tl^  exorbitant  duty 
on  newspapers,  and  by  allowing  periodical 
publications  to  be  conveyed  by  the  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
sum  for  postage,  not  exceeding  in  any  case,  the 
amount  of  26  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle transmitted. — Ordered  to  be  printed* . 

The  CSIanctlfor  ^the  Exekeqtur  having  moved 
the  order  si  the  day  for  receiving  the  report 
npon  the  Newspapers'  hill,  «    . 

Mr.  Hmme  wislied  to  submit  one  alteratioo 
which  he  conceived  would  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial tp  the  country.  The  bill  reduced  the 
duty  upon  Supplements  to  newspapers  con- 
taiiUng  nothing  butadvertisenmnts,  from  3^  ta 
9d.  and  he  wished  to  reduce  the  whole  duty  to 
the  same  sum.  He  wished  the  house  to  con- 
sider the  great  injustice  the  present  high  duty 
did  to  all  who  advertised,  ancl  to  the  commer- 
cial Interest  generally,  bv  diminishing  the  num- 
ber ni  papers  circulated.  The  atamp  duty  at 
present  upon  each  paper  was  4d.  which  was 
reduced  by  discount  to  3)d.  rather  more  than 
the  half  price  of  the  entire  paper.  In  1814  aa 
additional  duty  of  one  penny  had  been  laid  on# 
but  by  the  ratuns  upon  the  table,  it  woald  be 
seen  that  so  &r  from  this  increase  of  duty  oc- 
easioiiing  any  increase  of  re  venne,  the  reveanc^ 
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conaldertnf  all  the  rirramHtaiic^tof  the  coun- 
to7«  had  since  that  period,  diminiilied.  From 
iwis  to  1814,  the  increaie  in  newspaper  reve- 
B«e  had  amounted  to  896^0001. ;  bat  In  the  year 
1815,  when  the  duty  was  raised,  the  amount  of 
lacrease  was  only  4,0001.  in  the  whole  nine  suc- 
ceed hig  years,  faistcad  of  being  10,000t«  if  the 
increase  of  revenue  had  been  hi  ratio  to  the 
angmentatlon  of  the  tax.  This  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  an  increase  of  tax  occasion- 
ing, not  an  faicrease  of  revenue,  but  a  derreaiie 
of  consumption.  'It  was  necessary  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  that  there  should 
exist  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  the  plan 
which  he  recommended  would  have  the  effect  of 
matly  facilitating  the  distribution  of  that  In- 
mrmation.  By  redncing^  the  duty  on  Supple- 
ments, they  would  benefit  two  or  three  papers 
only,  without  at  all  rolievinf  the  others.  He 
called  upon  the  rt  boo.  gent,  to  look  at  the 
•ffect  which  the  redaction  he  (Mr.  Home)  pro- 
posed would  have  upon  advertisements  of  com- 
BMrcial  sales.  He  would  instance  the  cases 
•f  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia.  The  commerce 
of  the  former  place  was  six  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter,  and  yet  the  number  of  noars- 
papers  in  Phiiadeiphia  was  six  times  greater 
Hmhi  that  In  Liverpool.  In  America,  some 
small  charge,  perhaps  Od.  was  paid  for  each  ad- 
vertisement, and  the  paper  Itself  cost  three 
half-pence,  and  yet  the  number  of  advertise- 
ments published  in  Philadelphia  alone  was  70 
times  greater  thai>  the  number  published  in 
Liverpool.  If  flie  duty  were  reduced  to  Is., 
so  that  an  advertisement  might  be  inserted  at 
Ss.  or  8s.  Instead  of  6s.  or  7s.  as  at  present,  the 
Increase  in  the  nuroher  both  of  papers  and  ad- 
vertisements would  more  than  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. He  approved  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  did  away  with  any  limit  to  the  size 
of  the  sheet.  But  why  make  a  half-measnre  of 
It  ?  Why  not  at  once  adopt  his  plan,  when  it 
was  clear  that  it  would  in  no  way  diminish  the 
revenue  ?  If  the  right  boo.  gent,  would  only 
adopt  his  plan  fur  one  year,  he  would  guaran- 
tee him  against  any  loss  (a  laugh).  If  he 
would  only  try  it  for  a  single  year,  and  It  was 
not  then  found  effective,  Uien  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  assent  to  any  alteration  which  the  right 
hon.  gent,  should  Ihink'fit  to  propose.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
w«»M  "  Supplement**  be  omitted  in  the  first 
'ssolution,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
stamp  on  all  newspapers  to  Sd. 
•  Oo  the  question  being  put. 
The  Chmodllor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  If 
be  were  about  to  sell  an  estate,  he  should  not 
for  a  moment  object  to  the  boo.  member's  gua- 
rantee, but  where  half  a  million  of  public  re- 
venue was  at  stake,  be  must  excuse  him  if  he 
looked  for  some  greater  security.  Besides,  the 
newspapers  were  satisfied  with  the  proposed 
regolaUon.  The  hon.  member,  however,  ob- 
jected, that  lessening  the  duty  on  Supplements 
would  benefit  only  a  few,  and  was  an  Injustice 
to  the  other  papers.  To  this  he  answered,  that 
he  lessened  a  particular  duty  upon  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  it,  and  this  snrely  could 
be  no  hanlship  upon  persons  not  subject  to 
that  duty.  When  he  considered  the  variety  of 
taxes  they  had  dealt  with  during  tiie  session,  and 
the  number  of  reductions  which  had  been  made  { 
and  when  he  considered,  that  he  had  had  a  nib- 
ble at  the  newspaper  duty  also,  ha  could  not  at 
present  consent  to  any  farther  redvction.    As 


to  the  dread  of  any  dearth  of  newspapers,  thnt 
did  not  strike  him  as  very  probable.  Scarcely 
a  week  elapsed  in  which  he  did  not  receive 
specimens  of  new  papers  which  came  out  witb 
a  brilliant  proapectas,  promising  the  highest 
advantages  in  the  way  of  informatioo,  and  so- 
liciting his  patronage.  He  had  not  yet  given 
it:  but  this  would  seem  to  show  that  tte ap- 
petite for  that  species  of  amasoment— or  intel- 
ligence, if  the  hoD.  geat.  would  have  It  so— waa 
not  likely  to  be  stinted  by  the  smallness  of  the 
provision  f  there  were  abundant  means  forgra* 
tifying  it  at  all  times.  He  most,  therefore, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  decline  acceding  to 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  iiegatlved| 
and  the  orginal  resolutions  agreed  to. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Quarantine  Laws. 

Wk»wbb»at,  Makch  90.— Ob  the  nsotion  that 
the  Quarantine  Laws  bill  be  read  a  second  tiaie, 

Mr.  X  9mkh  said  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
viflioQS  of  this  bill  to  be  highly  useful,  and  was 
only  sorry  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not 
thought  it  right  to  recommend  still  furtiier  al- 
terations in  the  quarantine  laws.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  more  might  have  been  done  vrith 
safety.  Dr.  Maclean,  who  had  had  greater  op- 
portunities for  examining  the  nature  of  the 
plague  than  any  man  living,  had  declared  it  not 
to  be  contagious;  and  had  likewise  slated  that 
the  question  was  not  so  much  a  ouestioa  of 
science  as  a  question  of  fact,  on  whicn  any  mao^ 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  testimony,  was 
qualified  (o  decide.  It  bad  been  believed  in 
England  for  many  years,  that  the  contagion  of 
the  plague  was  capable  of  being  conveyed  ia 
clothing  and  in  goods  from  one  coimtry  to  aao" 
ther,  and  that  cotton,  either  In  a  raw  or  manu- 
factured state,  was  the  medlnm  by  which  it  was 
most  easily  conveyed.  Now,  he  was  able  to 
state  as  a  matter  of  feet,  that  there  never  had 
been  an  instance  of  the  contagion  of  fever  being 
conveyed  by  clolbing  or  goods  of  any  kind. 
He  might  urge  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  that 
Hoiland,  which  of  all  our  commercial  rivals 
traded  most  to  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
the  plague  was  prevalent,  had  never  thought 
it  requisite  to  enact  any  laws  of  this  kind  ;  and 
what  was  called  quarantine  in  Holland  amount- 
ed  to  nothing,  as  it  never  extended  to  more 
than  three  or  four  days'  duration.  He  had  a 
document  in  his  hand,  which  showed  that  a  ves- 
sel, which  had  arrived  at  Amsterdam  or  some 
ether  port  of  Holland  with  an  unsound  bill  of 
health,  was  permitted  to  discharge  her  cargo 
within  three  or  four  days  after  her  arrival  As 
fiir,  therefore,  as  the  example  of  Holland  went, 
it  was  evident  that  no  danger  had  arisen  from 
the  importation  of  goods  from  countries  visited 
by  the  plague.  He  would  mention  another  fact^ 
which  could  not  be  ^spnted.  There  Wa«  no  in- 
stance of  any  inspector  of  Ihe  lazarettos  having 
any  fever  since  their  existence  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Tumbull,  our  Consul  at  Marseilles,  had  in- 
formed him,  that  though  the  coast  of  France  in 
his  neighbourhood  was  peculiarly  lla'ble  to  con- 
tagion, supposing  contagion  to  exist,  and  fbongh 
vessels  were  almost  daily  arriving  at  Marseilles 
from  the  plague  countries,  there  vras  no  instance 
of  any  expurgator  having  taken  the  plagne 
since  tha  year  1728«   In  that  year  an  Individual, 
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wlio  WM  opcniBf  a  bale  of  cottoo,  suddenly 
dropped  down  dead.    It  was  said  that  the  con- 
tagion was  so  strong  that  it  killed  him  imme- 
diately: hot  the  circnmstance  admitted  of  a 
more  natural  explanation  ;  it  was  probable  that 
the  man  had  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  With  re- 
gard to  other  lazarettos,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  make  the  same  inquiries,  but  he  had  little 
doubt  that  if  Ihey  were  made,  they  would  be  at- 
tended by  similar  results.    It  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Maclean  and  other  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  that  at  Constanti- 
Dople,  when  thousands  of  victims  were  dying 
of  the  plague,   their  clothes  were  regularly 
sold,  and  worn  with  impunity  by  the  pur- 
chasers in  the  public  market.    At  Aleppo,  the 
plague  was  often  prevalent    From  that  city 
caravans  passed  with  goods  into  almost  every 
part  of  Asia.    There  was  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  plague  ever  having  been  communicated 
by  means  of  ihose  caravanir.    There  was  also 
considerable  intercourse  between  Turkey  and 
Persia ;  and  though  the  former  country  was 
<rften  a  sufferer  from  the  plague,  that  horrible 
visitant  had  never    made  its    appearance   in 
Persia.    Looking,  then,  at  these  facts,  he  would 
ask  the  house  to  consider  whether  no  better 
cause  than  contagion  could  be  found  for  the 
dilTusion  of  the  plague.    Many  doubted  whether 
the  disease  which  ravaged  London  in  1G6$  were 
the   plague  or  not.     Yet,  even  if  were   the 
plague,  it  might  be-accounted  for  by  the  mode 
of  living  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land.   They  knew  thai  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth her  presence-chamber  was  strewed  with 
ruBhea,  and  that  the  usual  diet  of  the  ladies  of 
her  household  was  salt  fish,  hung  beef,   &c. 
From  such  circumstances  it  might  be  easy  to 
conjecture  what  the  habits  and  diet  of  the  com- 
mon people  would  be  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards :  and  under  such  habits  and 
such  a  diet,  coupled  with  the  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  want  of  room  which  then  existed  In 
IjOndon,  it  could  not  be  surprising  that  a  fever, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  plague,  should  have 
sprung  up  and  diffused  itself  widely.    Now,  let 
them  apply  these  circumstances  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Smyrna,  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor.    In  those  places  the  same 
want  df  cleanliness,  the  same   disregard   of 
wholesome  habits,  the  same  carelessness  about 
diet,  now  prevailed  as  had  formerly  prevailed 
in  London,  and  were  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
among  them.    It  was  curious  to  observe  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  plague  arose  and  dis- 
appeared was  'perfectly  consistent  with  these 
causes.    It  generally  broke  out  in  the  poorest 
and  most  confined  parts  of  the  town,  in  sultry 
weather,  and  began  to  disappear  as  the  heat 
decreased.    Indeed,  if  It  were  not  dependent 
upon  such  cause,  it  was  evident  that  the  plague, 
supposing  it  to  be  contagious,  must  long  unce 
have  depopulated  the  globe.    In  1811,  a  com- 
saittee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  that  committee  de- 
termined, with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that 
the  plague  was  contagious.    In  looking  over 
the  ovitknoe  appended  to  the  reports,  he  found 
that  the  physicians  examined  before  it,  were 
all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  favour  of 
that  doctrine  %  and  he  believed  that  it  was  upon 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  physicians  that 
the  committee  formed  the  report  which  they 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  house.     Since  that 
time  another  investigation  had  been  Instituted 
Into  the  subject,  and  the  last  investigation  dif- 


fered from  the  first  In  this  important  particular 
— that  on  the  first  none  but  contaglonists  had 
been  examined,  whilst  on  the  second  the  anti- 
contagiontits,  if  he  might  use  such  an  expret* 
sion,  were  also  allowed  to  be  heard.  There 
was  this  remarkable  circumstance  In  the  evi- 
dence of  the  contaglonists, — they  agreed  with 
wonderful  unanimity  as  to  the  existence  of  con- 
tagion, hut  differed  most  miraculously  in  their 
account  of  its  nature  and  causes.  The  inferenca 
which  he  drew  from  that  circumstance  was— • 
that  the  question  on  which  they  gave  such  roufl4 
and  decided  opinions  was  not  properly  under* 
stood;  and  his  reason  for  making  that  state- 
ment was,  a  hope  that  the  moment  would  bo 
hastened  by  it  when  their  former  inquiries 
might  be  reviewed  and  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  The  existing  system  of  qua- 
rantine law,  unless  justified  by  necessity, 
could  be  justified  by  no  other  reason.  It 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the. 
country ;  it  obstructed  commerce  ;  it  impeded 
science  ;  it  was  injurious  to  those  who  travetU 
ed  cither  fur  business  or  for  pleasure :  it  was 
connected  with  many  superstitious  feelings; 
and  in  regard  to  the  increasing  commerce '  we 
were  now  carrying  on  with  Egypt,  it  would.be 
utterly  destroyed,  if  some  alterations  were  not 
made  in  our  quarantine  regulations.  Since 
1819,  many  medical  men  had  changed  their 
opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  Dr. 
Maclean  had  made  many  convert*,  notwith- 
standing the  professional  jealousy  by  which  he 
was  originally  assailed.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  more  conversant  with  cases  of  fever  than 
any  other  physician  in  the  metropolis,  stated* 
that  not  a  )fear  elapsed  in.  which  he  did  not 
visit  some  hundred  cases  of  typhus  fever» 
that  the  symptoms  of  it  were  the  same  ai 
those  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  and  yet  in 
no  instance  had  he  ever  suffered  by  the  con- 
tagion. It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facta 
that  led  him,  (Mr.  S.)  to  express  his  regret 
that  Government  had  not  gone  further  in 
their  improvement  of  the  quarantine  sys- 
tem than  it  had  done.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  mention  a  fact,  which  be  considered  ai 
highly  creditable  to  Goveniment  A  vessel  bad 
arrived  at  Liverpool  with  a  foul  hill  of  beatck 
According  to  the  quarantine  reguUlions,  it  ought 
to  have  remained  fifty  or  sixty  days  without 
unloading  its  cargo.  Now  this  fool  bill  of  health 
had  not  arisen  from  any  of  the  sailors  having 
been  sick  on  the  voyage,  but  from  a  single  old 
woman  having  died  of  fever,  which  some  people 
called  the  plague,  at  the  place  from  which  this 
ship  sailed.  That  circumstance  made  all  the 
ships  foul  which  sailed  from  the  place,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  several  of  them,  which 
had  cargoes  on  board,  did  not  sail  at  all.  The 
vessel  in  question  had,  however,  come  io  Eng- 
land, and  on  ijts  owners  making  a  suitable  re- 
presentation to  the  proper  quarter,  had  been 
allowed  to  unload,  and  had  since  sailed  on  ano- 
ther voyage.  He  thought  that  the  Government 
had  acted  very  wisely  in  dispensing  with  the  re- 
gulations upon  that  occasion,  and  he  •trusted 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exorcise  a  simi- 
lar discretion  whenever  similar  facts  should 
seem  to  require  it 

Mr.  Wallace  admitted  that  those  indlvidnab 
who  were  formerly  most  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  contagion,  were  now  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  Still 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  te  be  over- 
come before  a  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at, 
'  like  that  at  which  the  hen.  member  wished  to 
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arriTe.  It  wai  eytdent,  that  no  committee, 
whilst  medcial  men  itated  diat  contarioo  was 
not  only  possible  but  probable,  could  bring 
themselves  to  reccommend  to  the  house  to  re- 
move every  safeguard  which  existed  against  it 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  house,  when  the 
weight  of  such  authority  was  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  quarantine  laws,  to  actwilh  pe- 
culiar caution,  especially  as  a  false  step  in  this 
case  might  be  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury. 

Mr.  U,  Qumey  said,  that  contagion  was  often 
capricious  and  unsettled  in  its  operation,  but 
there  was  no  climate  under  Heaven  which  was 
not  susceptible  of  its  ravages.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  any  persons  could  be  mad 
enough  to  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of  introducing 
the  plague  into  England  for  the  sake  of  the  cot- 
tons  of  Egypt  Surely  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  England  were  more  dear  to 
the  house  than  the  paltry  lucre  of  a  few  mer- 
chants at  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Hobhout$  had  no  doubt  but  that  tiie 
bouse  would  come  to  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion from  that  of  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last.    The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
plague  of  London  flatly  contradicted  him.    All 
the  phenomena  of  that  plague  agreed  with  the 
character  of  epidemic,  and  not  contagious  dis- 
ease.   Different  parts  .of  the  town  were   in- 
Ibcted  with  it,  while  others  were  entirely  ex- 
empt.   It  was  generally  fatal  to  new  comers, 
whue  others  were  not  affected  af  all.    There 
were  portions  of  London  and  its  vicinity  where 
the  disease  made  no  appearance.    The  villages 
of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  were  wholly  free 
from  the  malady,  thoush  the  intercourse  with 
tlie  metropolis  was  not  for  a  moment  suspended. 
Another  similarity  was  most  remarkable,  and 
which.  In  bis  judgment,  extinguished  the  very 
idea  of  contagion,  that  the  plague  of  London, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Egypt,  ceased  altogether 
when  the  disease  was  at  Its  greatest  height .   In 
Egypt  it  was  aMerlained  that  the  disorder  de* 
creased  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  increased. 
On  what  principle  of  an  infectious  disease  was 
it  possible  to  reconcile  such  an  eff'ect  ?    It  was 
true,  that  for  some  years  most  eminent  profes- 
•ional  men  did  believe  that  the  plague  was 
commnnicated  by  contagion.     But  when  the 
question  had  b^een  brought  before  the  world 
recently,  some  very  able  men  had  most  laud- 
ably  stated   that   their   ideas   had   chanced. 
Amongst  those  was  Dr.  Rush,  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  most  meritoriously  published 
a  recantation  of  his  former  opinions,  as  the  best 
reparation  he  could  make  fur  the  support  he 
had  given  previously  to  the  delusive  views  of 
contagion.    But  it  was  a  mistake  lo  state  that 
In  ancient  times  the  plague  was  so  considered. 
It  was  only  after  the  council  of  Trent  that  such 
a  belief  prevailed.    Thi  most  accurate  inves- 
tigators had,    in    his    opinion,    satisuctorily 
proved  that  It  was  attended  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  characterized  epidemic  diseases. 
In  the  great  plague  of  MalCa  in  1813,  it  was 
found  that  on  one  spot  of  that  island  all  the  re- 
sidents died,  while  m  another  village,  not  verv 
distant,  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked. 
But  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Maclean  had  himself 
been  infected  with  the  plague  at  Constanti- 
nople — but  those  who  made  that  objection  did 
not  state  theie  facts,  that  though  the  doctor  was 
afflicted,  yet  of  nineteen  medical  and  other  at- 
tendants, who  waited  on   the  sick,  and  actu- 
ally resided  in  the  Peit  House,  not  one  was 


attacked  (bear,  hear),  whtlt  Dr.  Maclcaa,  iri» 
was  not  in  such  close  contact,  was  diseased.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  French  phvsiciaji.  Dr. 
Assalinl,  had  Inoculated  hiteself  with  the 
plague  virus,  but  the  infection  did  not  take 
place.  .  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  repeated! j 
touched  the  pustules  of  the  deceased  soldiers, 
and  with  perfect  security.  But,  notwithstaod- 
ing  his  own  conviction  on  the  point,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  still  considered  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment were  quite  right  in  not  Incurring  a  re- 
sponsibility— they  were  not  to  be  expected  to 
meet\the  alarm  which  the  terrors  of  certain 
ladies  and  gentlemen  might  produce,  lest  the 
plague  might  be  brought  from  Alexandria  to 
Liverpool  in  a  bale  of  cotton.  These  qnaraa- 
tine  regulations  were  attended  vrith  a  very 
great  public  expense,  besides  a  great  commer- 
cial injury.  The  regulations  against  the  coos- 
municatio9  of  the  plague  at  Midta,  bad  cost  a 
million  of  money.  In  Spain,  a  very  great 
change  of  opinion  had  taken  place  relative  to 
the  cnaracter  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  troe 
that  certain  physicians  In  the  Cortes  bad  con- 
tended for  the  necesrity  of  guarding  against  its 
spread  as  contagious.     But  the  whole  of  ike 

I»rofessiooal  men  at  Barcelona,  where  Dr.  Mac- 
ean  was  at  the  time,  held  a  contrary  opioioa. 
With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  professional 
men,  there  were  many  reasons  why  much  con- 
fidence should  not  be  placed  in  their  concln- 
sions.  They  were  generally  under  such  shackles 
from  their  very  calling,  that  they  were  rarely 
found  the  friends  of  improvement.  But  he 
would  eay  of  that  individual  whose  name  had 
been  so  deservedly  eulogized  that  evening — 
he  meant  Dr.  Maclean  (hear,  hear),  that  be  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  persons,  destined  as 
well  from  vigour  of  intellect  as  uaremitttng 
exertion  and  Uidustry,  to  create  a  great  change 
in  the  world,  a/id  to  whom,  in  futare  ag^,  the 
finger  of  the  historian  will  point  as  one  of  tka 
benefactors  to  bis  species  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  TVmii  said,  tnat  when  he  was  in  Ckdm, 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  plnj^aa 
generally  broke  out  in  June— the  Chnstmns 
believed,  rather  superstitiously,  that  it  was  al- 
ways on  St  John's  day.  But  the  fact  which 
was  believed  on  better  grounds  was,  that  it 
generally  broke  out  iu  the  quarters  of  the  Jews, 
who  bought  all  the  old  clothes,  and  among 
whom  were  the  parties  &rst  infected.  The 
house  would  compare  that  fact  with  the  am- 
ments  *of  those  who  considered  It  Impofls&le 
that  bales  of  cloth  goods  could  commmncate  it. 
As  to  the  fanciful  line  which  prevented  the 
march  of  the  disease  into  Upper  Egypt,  k  was 
his  peculiar  fortune  to  see  tnat  violated  also. 
The  line  itself  was  purely  imaginanrV  and  the 
fact  had  no  foundation  but  that  of  Mahmnetna 
superstition.  The  people  of  that  religloa  as- 
serted and  believed  that  the  plague  could  not 
pass  beyond  the  latitude  of  Mecca,  became 
that  was  the  city  of  their  prophet  Now, 
when  he  was  making  his  way  tbroogh 
Upper  Egypt,  the  plague  was  raging  as  Hr 
south  as  Mocha,  though  that  was  a  clrcnsn- 
Btauce  which  had  not  been  known  before  with- 
in the  memory  of  man.  The  plague  prevatied 
at  Alexandria  while  he  was  there.  A  torgeon 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  di^lieved  the 
theory  of  contagion,  and  went  among  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital.  He  did  not  Uien  lake 
the  infection,  but  wishing  to  posh  his  experi- 
ments to  the  utmost,  he  got  mto  a  bed  wUch 
had  been  occupied  b/  one  who   had  the   l»* 
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fS»€tioa.  He  theo  became  infected,  and 
died. 

Sir  £.  WiiMtm  nid,  that  when  he  was  in  Egypt 
the  army  formed  two  divisions.  The  one  Khich 
vat  stationed  at  Alexandria  took  the  plague ; 
the  other,  which  was  generally  in  motion,  was 
not  tooched  with  it.  The  general  conjecture 
was,  that  the  stationary  force  was  infected  be- 
cause it  was  pennanently  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  tlie  epiden&c  prevailed,  and 
the  moving  division  did  not  continue  in  it  long 
onough  to  take  the  infection.  The  moving  di- 
vision of  the  British  army  pasted  through  vil- 
lages infected  with  the  plague  without  being 
touched  with  it.  Still  it  was  not  the  business 
of  government  to  attempt  \fi  force  public  opi- 
nion upon  a  subject  of  this  nature.  They  ought 
rather  to  endeavour  to  sooth  apprehensions, 
however  ill-grounded. 

Mr.  Hwait  said,  that  he  was  in  Alexandria 
while  the  plague  was  there,  and  that  the  irre- 

guUrity  with  which  it  was  known  to  break  out 
I  Kf^ypt,  while  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
was  quite  free  from  it,  proved  that  the-  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  quarantine  laws  liad  been 
enacted  were  not  correct 
-    The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

FaiDAT,  Mat  ISl— On  the  motion  for  the 
house  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
quarantine  laws  bill, 

Mr.  /.  SwUk  observed,  that  in  the  present 
.  system  of  quarantine  there  were  obvious  ano- 
malics  to  which  be  felt  it  a  duty  to  object.  So 
ineffectual  was  it  to  accomplish  its  ostensible 
objects,  that  it  was  notorious  that  cargoes  were 
frcQuently  brought  from  the  Levant  to  Hol- 
land, where  a  difllbrent  and  milder  system  of 
.  quarantine  laws  prevailed,  in  order  to  effect 
the  introduction  of  such  goods  with  the  most 
perfect  £icility  into  England ;  and  yet  in  Hol- 
land the  plague  had  not  made  its  appearance 
.  for  a  long  period  of  time,  notwithstanding  the 
peat  amount  of  imports  into  that  country ;  nor 
in  France  or  England  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  He  did  not  now  aiean  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  this  question  $  but  be  might  be 
allowed  to  notice,  that  in  1819,  several  medical 
and  other  experienced  gentlemen  were  eia- 
mined  upon  it  They  only  agreed  in  affirming 
that  this  disease  was  contagious  (hear,  hear), 
but  in  no  other  point  did  they  concar.  In  18M, 
other  individuals  were  examined  (  but  the  only 
witnesses  examined  before  that  latter  commit- 
tee were  they  who  were  decidedly  contagioa- 
ists,  and  on  that  principle  all  were  agreed. 
One  should  have  taught  that  their  evidence 
would  have  concurred  on  that  topic,  therefore. 
Ko  such  thing.  Their  evidence  was  so  unfa- 
vourable to  contagion  generally,  that  one  of 
them  pronounced  Great  Britain  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  it  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Ano- 
ther medical  man,  of  great  eminence,  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  the  plague  ever  poMed  Cape 
Finisterre.  Persons  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  the  medical  profession  had  now  determined 
that  the  yellow  fever — that  scoufge  of  other 
coontriet — could  be  no  longer  a  oMtter  of  dread 
to  Great  Britain.  Upon  equally  high  autho- 
rity, it  was  now  held  that  typhus  fever  was  not 
contagious.  Upon  the  whole,  he  considered 
that  it  was  impossible,  with  propriety,  to  trust 
the  revision  of  these  laws  to  a  committee.  The 
first  proceeding  should  be,  the  appointment  of 
a  rommiMion,  consisting,  of  medical  prac- 
titioners partly,  and  partly  of  men  of  general 


f  science  and  eiperience,  charged  to  collect  mnA 
examine  into  facts  connected  with  the  propa- 

?:ation  of  the  plagne.  With  respect  to  the  recent 
ever  at  Barcelona,  tbe  most  eminent  phyd« 
cians  in  France  scuffed  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
contagious;  and  even  when  the  Cordon  Sani- 
taire  was  established  with  the  ostensible  design 
of  preventing  its  diffusion,  they  knew  better 
than  to  believe  that  such  was  its  real  object 

Mr.  ffuskissoH  was  extremely  desirous  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  set  at  rest  on  this 
subject  It  would,  unquestionably,  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  whole  of  the  quarantine  laws 
could  be  done  away  with ;  but  the  facts  on  each 
side  of  the  question  were  so  strong,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  treat  it  with  extreme  caution.  It 
Hould  be  highly  injurious  to  our  commerce,  if 
a  notion  should  get  abroad  that  we  were  dispos- 
ed to  pay  no  attention  to  the  regulations  which 
other  countries  thought  lit  to  observe  on  this 
subject  The  mere  notion  that  we  had  intended 
to  do  so,  had  already  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  authorities  at  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  put  British  slips,  wherever  they 
might  come  from,  under  quarantine.  He  had 
satbfied  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  oC  the  King  of  France,  that  his  intention 
was  only  to  remove  some  cf  the  obstacles  which 
existed  in  tbe  way  of  cur  free  intercourse  with 
their  ports,  and  the  regulations  which  they  had 
before  insisted  upon,  under  the  impression  to 
which  he  alluded,  had  leen  in  cousequence  r^'- 
moved  from  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles. 

Mr.  p.  Oilbert  said,  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  among  men  best  qualified 
to  speak'upon  this  subject,  and  the  whole  course 
of  past  experience,  enforced  the  necessity  of 
all  prudent  precautions.  The  black  assixe  at 
Oxford,  within  the  knowledge  of  everv  roan, 
and  many  other  instances  more  recent,  but  not 
perhaps  less  remarkable,  proved  the  possibility 
of  infection  being  communicated  by  accidents 
in  theoiselves  extremely  trifling.  However  de- 
sirable it  might  be  to  relax  any  restrictions  upon 
our  commerce,  it  was  not  less  imperative  to 
provide  against  the  possible  introduction  of  con 
tagious  diseases  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  Medi- 
terranean had  been  satisfactorily  proved.  The 
danger  of  that  contagion  being  communicated 
by  means  of  cotton,  was  considerably  lessened 
by  two  facts :  the  first,  that  cotton  was  always 
packed  in  the  sun,  acd  the  effect  of  the  open 
air  was  such  as  to  prevent  infection ;  and  next, 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  plague  was  to  deprive 
tbe  persons  seized  with  it  of  their  strength  i 
thus  no  man  suffering  under  it  could  be  em- 
ployed in  such  labour  at  the  packing  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the  regu- 
lations adopted  at  Malta  were  continued  ? 

Mr.  FT.  Hortwi  said,  that  a  Board  of  Health 
had  been  established  at  Malta,  and  was  still 
continued  there. 

The  report  was  then  ordered  to  be  brought 
op  on  Monday. 

Tbuksdat,  Mat  19. — Tbe  order  of  the  day 
for  bringing  ap  the  report  on  the  Quarantine 
Laws  bill  iMving  been  read. 

Sir  /.  C^n  said  he  could  stale  from  his  own 
personal  observation,  tl'at  the  plagne  wa«  con- 
tagious. When  he  was  at  Malta,  the  disease 
was  brought  to  Valetta  by  a  shoemaker,  in  some 
leather.  The  roan  died,  and  so  did  the  family 
with  whom  he  resided.    The  disease  was  ioon 
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}>ronouiiced  to  be  (be  plague,  and  spread  nipid- 
y  \  and  bad  it  not  been  fir  the  precaationt 
adopted  by  Sir  Tboma*  Maitland  and  the  other 
Eoglitfb  officers  on  tb?  spot,  he  did  not  donbt 
that  all  the  inbabiUnts  would  have  perished. 
A  cordon  $anUair»  was  drawn  round  Valetta, 
and  every  person  who  attempted  to  pass  h  was 
fthot  The  disease  was  at  length  subdued,  after 
five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  car- 
ried ofi*.  It  was  next  conTeyed  to  the  island  of 
GoEo,  in  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  died  at  Valetta,  and  600  persons  were  de- 
stroyed in  that  island.  From  Gozo  the  disease 
was  carried  to  Corfu,  by  means  of  a  skein  of 
cotton*  which  was  conveyed  thither  by  a  younj^ 
lady,  who  perished  with  all  her  family.*  At 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  A^iers,  it  was  the  tusiom 
of  the  Franks,  as  Christians  were  there  called, 
the  moment  the  plague  made  its  appearance,  io 
shut  themselves  op  in  their  houses,  to  receive 
their  food  on  the  roofs,  and  to  eat  only  stale 
bread,  for  new  bread  had  the  faculty  of  convey- 
ing the  disease.  In  consequence  of  taking  these 
precautions,  there  was  scarcely  an  instance 
known  of  a  Frank  falling;  a  victim  to  the  plague. 
A  ship  sailed  etery  year  from  Alexandria  to 
Algiers,  laden  with  the  clothes  of  those  who 
bad  died  of  the  plague,  and  thus  the  disease 
was  continually  renewed.  We  were 'in  the 
habit  of  importing  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
from  the  Delta,  and  If  the  plague  should  pre- 
Tail  in  dnt  district,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  broufht  into  this  country  (hear).  All  ar- 
ticles coming  from  the  Delta  ought  to  be  scru- 
pulously ezandned  (bear).  A  writer,  he  saw, 
had  lately  maintained  that  the  plague  was  not 
contagious.  This  could  only  be  some  hyperbd- 
rean  philosopher  with  a  hide  like  a  rhinoceros 
(a  laugh).  It  had  likewise  been  stated  that  the 
plague  had  never  been  introduced  into  England. 
That  was  not  correct ;  the  plagne  had  prevail- 
ed in  England  four  different  tunes,  and  180,000 
people  had  been  carried  olT  by  It  (hear). 

Lord  Bdgrav  lald,  that  to  prove  that  the 
plague  was  contagious,  no  more  was  necessary 
than  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  M*Lean,  wfaio 
went  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
placed  where  the  disease  was  raging  most  His 
wish  was  complied  with;  and  the  consequence 
was,  tba^.he  caught  the  plague,  though  it  did 
not  end  i&  his  death.  If  any  proof  were  want- 
ing to  shew  the  fallacy  of  his  opinion,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Franks  in  the 
countries  of  the  East  The  instant  the  plague 
appeared,  they  closed  their  doors,  subjected  all 
their  food  to  a  process  of  fumigation,  and  shot 
their  cats  (a  {au|^),  for  it  was  known  that 
.  those  animals  could  convey  the  disease.  Hav- 
ing taken  these  precautionary  measures,  it 
never  happened  that  they  were  affected  bv  the 
disease.  The  Mahometans,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  considered  the  plague  to  be  a  sacred  dis- 
ease— who  were  told  by  their  religion,  that  if 
they  perished  by  it,  they  would  be  received  at 
onee  into  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  or  what  per- 
haps they  would  rather  prefer,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  ei^oy  everlasting  fruition  in  the  arms 
of  the  hourit  (a  laugh) — took  no  precaution 
.  against  catching  the  disease,  and  were  therefore 
carried  off  by  thousands.  He  knew  a  respect- 
able merchant  connected  with  the  Levant  Com- 
pany, who  expected  by  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  put  into  his  pocket  about  4,0001.  or 
.  5,0001. ;  but,  much  to  his  credit,  he  had  public- 
ly stated  ihat  he  should  do  so  with  regret,  be- 


raufte  be  considered  ii  the  price  of  bJbod  (hear). 
T^e  difficulties  which  we  sboald  experient6  ift. 
ont  export  trade,  rn  conseqaeace4if  passing  the.' 
bill,  would  more  than  covnierbalaiice  any  ad- 
vantage which  nilgbt  result  from  it  to  the  im- 
port  trade  (bear),  fa  Naples  aad  Leghorn,  Eng- 
land was  already  considered  an  infected  cotta« 
try,  ani  our  ships  were  not  allowed  to  land 
their  cargoes  until  they  had  waited  a  consider- 
able time.  This,  no  d«ubt,  would  be  prodoc- 
tive  of  great  inconvenience  to  aercbanta.  He 
trusted  that  hen.  members  woald  oppona  thia 
measure  $  and,  tike  the  ancient  prophet  ia  the 
wilderness,  **  stand  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  stay  the  plague"  (hear). 
«  Mr.  C.  Giwut  said,  that  the  bill,  properly 
looked  at,  was  open  to  none  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  taken  te  it  The  committee  of 
foreign  trade  had  sat  last  year  on  the  aubjert 
of  the  quarlmtlne  laws.  Having  received  « 
variety  of  complaints  as  to  the  diCcnlty  and 
Impediment  which  those  laws  placed  In  the  iray 
of  commerce,  the  coiLmlttee  had  applied  tbeoi- 
sehes  to  cimsider,  not  whether  the  plagoe  was 
or  was  not  contagious,  but  whether,  assuming  it 
to  be  contagious,  any  part  ef  the  existing  re- 
strictions cootd  be  dispensed  with  without  dan- 
ger ;  for  the  committee  had  actually  set  out  by 
assuming  that  the  plague  waa  contagions,  and 
had  refused  even  to  examine  any  evideace  to 
the  contrary  effect.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  and  of  several  other  physicians, 
decided  advocates  for  the  theory  of  contagion, 
that,  admitting  the  plague  to  be  coBtagieos,  all 
the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  perfsct  safety.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  had  been  entirely  misnaderstood  by 
those  who  opposed  it 

The  report  was  then  received.  To  be  read  « 
third  time  to-morrow. 

Friday,  Juxb  3.~The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  third  rending  of  the  Quarantine  Laws  bin, 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  C  Qrant  rose  to  correct  a  yery  strange 
misapprehension  which  had  gone  fbrtb,  as 
if  it  bad  heen  the  design  of  the  framers  of 
this  bill,  and  of  the  bill  itself,  to  do  awaj 
entirely  with  the  precautionary  system  of 
the  quarantine  laws.  Those  who  so  thoogfit 
and  ajgued,  could  have  read  neither  the  hUl 
nor  the  report  upon  wMch  It  was  found- 
ed. It  never  had  been  the  design  of  Go- 
yemment  to  relax  the  sanatory  principle  of 
the  quarantine  taws,  biit,  ota  the  contrary,  to 
strengthen  it  by  takfaii^  away  the  Inoperalivo 
capital  penalties,  and  substituting  others  which 
were  likely  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  laws. 
It  had  been  recommended  in  the  comndtteo, 
whose  inyestigatlons  had  been  so  freqoentlj 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  In  that  honse, 
that  goods  fhnn  the  plague  countries  sbonld 
perform  quarantine  of  91  days  after  being  land- 
ed at  the  laxaretto.  The  conclusion  at  whidi 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  seemed  to  point,  was  the  same  aa  the 
recommendation  of  the  most  experienced  piac- 
titloners — namely,  the  propriety  of  redncing 
the  number  of  days  under  the  existing  law  de- 
voted to  ^oarantbie.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  and  even  acconUng  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  were  most  appreSea- 
sive  of  contagion,  that  this  important  principle 
was  established— namely,  that  In  respect  to 
ships  ai riving  in  the  p<Mrts  of  thb  kingdom  frona 
countries  infected  with  the  plagae,  the 
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of  qfttaraatioe  days  miflit  properly  b«  redoced. 
Id  regard  Co  clean  bUUof  healdi«  itwaa  not  ne- 
re»ary  to  detain  (he  hoaie  on  tiuit  subject. — 
He  (lioogfat  that  it  would  be  snficient  that  ves- 
sels arriving  with  clean  bills  bhould  be  vLtited 
by  proper  ofBcen,  who  would  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  upon  lavourable  answers, 
which  would  be  received  by  retom.  of  post, 
such  vesnels  might  be  admitted.  In  all  arrsinge- 
ifHfDtB  of  the  kind  the  object  of  Goveroment 
wnuM  be,  that  the  modifiraiinns  to  be  adopted, 
should  not  exceed  the  modifications  recomoieod- 
ed  by  (he  medical  practitioneni  The  King  in 
'  Councii  was  already  even,  under  the  existing 
system,  vested  with  large  discretionary  powers 
in  regard  to  the  quarantine  laws.  The  Privy 
Council  might  declare  (he  trade  with  other  coon- 
1ries,besides  those  aireadyincluded,to  be  subject 
lo  ibe  regulations  of  quarantine ;  and  it  might 
by  its  order  remove  that  liability  from  the  trades 
At  present  snbject  to  it.  There  was  one  other 
object  which  it  was  necessary  to  mention  as  one 
that  had  been  maturely  considered  by  the  Go- 
vernment {  and  that  was,  the  appointment  of 
some  experienced  and  able  medical  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  overlook  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  advise 
(hem  thereon.  It  would  be  desirable,  also, 
that  he  should  inspect  all  the  quarantine  sta- 
tions. 

Sir  /mm  CoJIn  read  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  a  physician,  who  had  been  eicht  3  ears 
nith  our  army  In  Egypt,  in  which  the  writer 
stated  that  a  firiend  of  his,  a  noo-contagionist,  had 
thought  proper  durtagUs  sojourn  at  Malta,  to 
shut  himself  op  in  the  little  island  of  Goxo, 
when  the  plague  had  declared  itaelf  there.  In 
a  few  days  his  temerity  cost  him  hb  life  (hear). 
He  (Sir  I.  Coiin)  was  only  surprised  that  the 
same  fate  did  not  overtake  Dr.  Maclean,  who 
ventured  tu  reside  in  the  pest-house  at  Con- 
stantiuople,  among  the  plagkj  patieats  confined 
tliere.  10  a  very  little  time  all  the  assistants 
he  had  caused  to  be  hired  at  two  dollars  per 
<f rem  perished  of  the  Infsctlon,  and  every  one  of 
the  pistients  too,  leaving  the  doctor  the  only 
survivor  of  the  whole  company. 

Mr.  Qmning  was  very  anxious  that  the  houae, 
should  understand  that  the  doctrine  of  non-con- 
tagion bad  really  not  received  any  countenance 
from  (he  most  experienced  and  practical  men. 
The  mischief  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
un reserved  and  confident  declarations  that  had 
been  made  by  the  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  was 
much  greater  than  perhaps  Ihose  gentlemen 
t«ere  aware  of.  Already  at  Maraeilles  and 
rt  Genoa,  a  longer  quarantine  was  imposed 
upon  British  dilpping,  than  on  the  shipping 
of  any  other  European  nation.  At  Naples,  in 
addition  to  the  asual  term  of  quarantine  pre- 
vailing there,  thev  had  imposed  a  term  of  21 
dnys  upon  Britisn  vessels  that  had-  quitted 
Great  Britain,  ever  since  the  gentlemen  who 
were  such  determined  non-contagioaists  had 
promulgated  in  all  places  their  opinions  (hear). 
Under  the§e  circumstances,  be  certainly  did 
A  ikh  that  hen.  gentlemen  would  be  pleased  to 
keep  such  opinions  a  little  more  to  themselves ; 
.rr  if  they  would  continue  their  experinsents,  he 
neartily  trusted  that  they  would  be  tried,  as 
snrh  experiments  anciently  were,  meorp^nviUf 
rather  than  in  a  manner  to  prejudice  the  vrel- 
fnre  of  the  community  (hear).  He  was  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  the  public  appeared  to 
lui\e  no  disposition  to  concur  in  the  theories  to 
which  he  bad  alluded. 


Mr.  Ffume  quite  agreed  that  the  mischief  to 
which  the  rt,  bun.  gent,  bad  just  adverted,  had 
been  considembie.  and  he  thought  it  was  but 
right,  that  Ministers  should  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  contradict  (he  opinion  that  bad 
gone  abroad,  (hat  our  present  quarantine  laws 
were  about  to  be  repealed.  But  he  had  to 
complain  that  this  declaration  was  not  made,  as 
it  should  have  been,  when  the  present  bill  was 
first  introduced  by  Government.  He  could  not 
help  observing  on  (he  lecture  which  had  been 
read  by  the  r(.  bon.  gent.,  however,  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  and  others  who 
thought  with  that  bon.  gent,  on  the  subject  of 
contagion  I  in  r'>spect  to  whom  the  rL  hon. 
gent  had  expressed  so  strong  a  wish  that  they 
would  keep  their  opinions  to  (hemselves.  Nqw 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  himself  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  the  principle  of  contagion  existed  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  bad  been  long  supposed 
to  exists  and  at  any  rate  he  believed  that  the 
discussion  of  (he  question' could  not  be  produc- 
tive of  any  harm.  With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  medical  officer — the  superintend- 
ent mentioned  by  the  rt  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Grant) 
—be  thought  that  the  opinion  of  no  single  indi- 
vidual should  be  acted  upon,  in  such  vital  mat- 
ters* 

M^.  Huikitson  felt  assured  that  if  the  hon. 
gent,  would  only  think  of  the  responsibility 
which  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  when 
left  to  decide  upon  the  case  of  every  ve!»sel  a)r. 
rlvinr  with  either  a  foul  or  a  suspected  bill  of 
healtn,  he  would  see  that  it  was  desirable  they 
should  have  the  assbtance  of  some  such  officer, 
possessing   the  advantage    of   having  visited 
countries  where  the  plague  raged,  during  its 
visitations;  and  whose  observation  and  Hidg- 
ment,  therefore,  in  that  matter  might  guide  the 
board  in  all  questions  of  quarantine.    At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  person  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  bad  ever  witneshed  the  ravages 
of  plague  at  all.     As  to  the  objection  taken  by 
the  hon.  gent,  that  ministers  should  have  made 
the  dec  larations  which  the  rt  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Grant)  had  made  to-night  upon  an  earlier  occa- 
sion, the  fact  was,  the  rt  hon.  gent,  had  in  the 
very  first  instance  stated  the  principle  of  the 
present  measure.     He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  hJ^d 
seen  the  most  idle  reports  in  print  about  die 
intentions  of  Government  in  respect  of  bills  of 
health  s  and  he  was  obliged  to  concur  with  his 
rt  hon.  friend,  that  the  most  serioos  mischief 
was  occasioned  by  such  means  %  and  that  they 
who  professed  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion, 
although  (hey  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish 
(heir  theories  in  the  usual  course  of  publication, 
bad  yet  no  right  to  propound  them  in  placet 
and  under  circumstances  where  they  might  be 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  certain  degree 
of  sanction  from  the  legislature   (hear).    He 
had  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  lately,  that 
a  dangeroos  case  bad  declared  itself  in  the 
lasaretto  at  Sbeemess  1  whereas,  in  fact,  every 
one  of  the  persons  in  or  about  that  establishment 
had  been  strictly  examined,  and  was  found  to 
be  in  perfbct  health.    Thb  report  also  had,  as 
be  bad  reason  to  believe,  done  us  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  abroad. 

After  a  few  technical  amendments,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

LORDS,  ToBsoAT,  Juice  21.— The  Earl  of 
Liverpooi  moiod  the  order  o(  the  day  on  fhe 
Quarantine  Laws  Bill.  t 

The  Eari  of  JktrnUif  said,  that  undoubtedly 
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■ome  relaxations  retp6cttef  qaanuitioe  tiere 
neceiiary  for  die  convenience  of  commerce,  but 
great  caution  shonid  be  used,  and  it  was  a  very 
proper  rule  (bat  all  descriptions  of  gof^ds  liable 
toinfrctioa  shoaldbe  unltiaded  and  well  aired 
for  a  certain  period  previous  (o  Iheir  being  de* 
livered.  A  discretionary  power  was  now 
vested  in  tlie  privy  council,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  regulation  respectttkg  airing  might  be 
altered  or  onlttcd.  A  power  of  that  kind  had 
always  a  tendencj  to  be  much  abused.  His 
lordship  then  went  on  to  state,  that  the  best  au- 
thorities gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  plague ;  and  that  it 
had  been  imported  at  diflerent  times  in  cotton 
goads  or  other  merchandise  into  Cephalonia 
and  Corf :. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obserred  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  present  bill  was  two-fold— 1st,  to 
shift  the  expense  of  quarantine  from  the  owners 
of  the  ships  ezpcMied  to  it,  to  the  country  whose 
health  it  was  necessary  to  protect;  and  Sdly, 
to  abolish  penalties  which  were  nnnecessa 
or  to  mitigate  those  which  were  too  severe, 
allowed  that  an  unfounded  alarm  bad  been 
spread  among  foreign  states,  and  that  decrees 
had  been  made,  grounded  on  a  mistake  of  what 
bad  been  done  or  what  was  intended  to  be  done 
here;  but  those  alarms  would  snbsi^,  and 
those  decrees  be  altered,  as  soon  as  the  real  ob- 
ject of  parliament  came  to  be  known. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  Second  timei  and 
finally  passed. 

PUBLIC    WORKS. 

British  Muaeum, 

COMMONS,  Frtdat,  Feb.  85.— Mr.  Bankes 
moved  that  a  sum  of  15,4161.  should  be  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  British  Museum  for  the 
year  1825. 

Mr.  Croker  rose  to  repeat  an'  observation 
which  he  had  made  last  year  respectin;^   the 

Srice  at  which  the  catalogue  of  books  in  (he 
luseum  was  sold.  A  catalogue  was,  as  if  were, 
the  key  of  the  Museum,  and  highly  usefnl,  if 
not  necessary,  to  the  persons  who  wished  to 
consult  the  books.  The  price  of  the  catalbguo 
now  was  7  or  8  guineas,  and  this  made  it  wholly 
impracticable  for  poor  scholars  to  procure  it. 
He  was  sure  the  bouse  would  agree  to  no  vote 
more  readily  than  to  one  which  would  enable 
the  Museum  to  sell  (heir  catalogue  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  Ho  did  not  at  present  urge  the  printing 
a  new  one,  because  until  the  King*s  Library, 
and  other  additions  which  had  recently  been 
made,  should  be  open  to  the  pablic,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  have  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  BankoM  said  the  price  of  the  catalogue 
was  only  about  four  guineas,  but  that,  be  was 
aware,  was  too  large  a  price.  He  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  house  of  the 
Collection  which  bad  been  ceded  by  Mr.  Salt  to 
tfae  British  Museum.  A  sum  of  40001.  had  been 
given  to  him  for  that  collection,  but  he  was  still 
a  loser  by  it,  owing  (o  the  sum  which  he  had 
bad  to  pay  for  the  alabaster  sarcophagus.  Mr. 
Salt  made  no  demand  for  the  sum  he' was  a  loser 
of,  but  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  hoped  that  some  op- 
portunity would  offer  of  remunerating  biro. 

The  vole  was  then  agreed  to. 
Sir  C.  Long  presented  a  petition  from  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Moseom,  which  he  becked 
to  read  to  the  house.  Mr.  Rich,  who  bad  been 
in  the  servirr  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  as 
tbeir  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Pacha  of  Bag- 


dad, bad  made,  daring  tfm  manjr  y«an  hm  wIMi 
he  resided  in  India,  a  very  exteasiva  and  va- 
luable ccllectioo  of  manuscripts^  medals,  and 
aatiqoitieSi'    It  was  tke  wish  of  tiNU  geallesBao, 
wbo  was  since  dead,  that  this  collection  sbosJd 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Maseom,  in 
order,  that  being  opened  to  public  iaspectioo, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  fecHitating  tim  disco- 
veries and  studies  of  persons  of  science.    His 
widow,  in  pursuance  of  this  desire  of  her  late 
huiiband,  had  offered  the  whole  of  his  coUec- 
tioo  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  at  a  reason- 
able price,  which  micbt  l>e  fixed  upon  by  per* 
sons  who  were  acquainted  with  its  valne.    The 
trustees,  when  this  offer  was  made  to  tlmm,  feU 
bound  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  valne  of  (fee 
collection.    They  procured  the.  opinions  of  Dr. 
Macbride,  Dr.  Nich<ilia,  of  Oxford,  Professor 
Lee,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Dr.  Young,  all  of 
whom  were  well  qualified  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  such  a  collection.    l*hey  gave  their  concur- 
rent testimony  that  it  was  highly  valuable,  and 
would  form  an  important  acquisition  (o  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.    The  collecUon  consisted  of  900 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  in  the  Persian*  Tur- 
kish, Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  laagnagea. 
They  contained  commentf.riei  on  the  scriptural 
writings,  and  were  likely  to  afford  very  im- 
portant illustrations  of  the  sacred  text    An- 
other part  of  the  collection  was  composed  of 
Oriental  and  Greek  medals,  the  value  of  which 
would  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the    house 
when  he  told  them  that  they  were  bold  In  the 
highest  estimation   by    the    late    Mr.   Payne 
Knight,  who  had  carefully  examined  them.  The 
last  part  of  the  collection  was  a  large  quantity 
of  antiquities,  which  had  been  discovered  ta 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
on  which  were  inscribed  cmracters  wbicb  had 
not  yet  been  deciphered, and  which  it  was  obvi- 
ous never  could  be  decipheMd  but  by  means  of 
comparing  them  with  other  wilar  remains.  Not- 
wittntanding  tlie  loag  and  intimate  connexion 
which  we  had  bad  with  Asia,  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
the  productions  of  Oriental  literetorc.    This 
was  one  reason  why  he  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  the  collection  i  and  another  was,  that 
it  was  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  and  con- 
tained not  one  duplicate  of  any  thing  the  M«- 
seun^  at  present  possessed.     He  had,  in  the 
coarse  of  last  session,  when  he  called  (he  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  munificent  gift  which 
his  Migesty  had  made  of  the  late  King*s  li- 
brary, expressed  a  belief  that    his   example 
would  be  followed  by  othem    He  had  great 
pleasure  in  stating  now,  that  Sir  Richard  «.Colt 
Hoare  had  expressed  his  intention  of  presenting 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  the  large  and  valuable  libranr 
which  had  been  collected  by  himself  and  hb 
family.      It  contained,  among  other  valnable 
books,  a  complete  collection  of  Italian  history 
and  topography,  and  amounted  to  not  less  than 
17  or  18,000  volumes.    After  stating  that  the 
computed  value  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rich  was  80001.,  of  which  60001.  was  fbr 
MSS. ;  10001.  for  the  medals }  and  lOOOL  for 
the  antiquities,  the  hon.  hart,  brought  up  the 
petition,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

He  then  moved,  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed, as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Lana^ 
down  MSS^,  to  report  to  the  boose  their  opiaioa 
on  the  proposed  purchase ;  which  was  carried. 

A  sum  of  70001.  was  voted  for  the  pnrcfaaae 
of  this  collection  in  the  committee  of  supply.  ^ 
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Makcs  88.— On}tb«  motioa  that 
40,0001.  be  ^raDtedforthe  expantei  of  baildingi 
at  the  British  Moieum, 

Mr.  jR.  CotbonM  laid,  that  the  An^ertteln 
collection,  which  had  been  piirohaaed  by  Go- 
veniinent,  and.  which  coutaioed  man j  valuable 
specimen*  of  art,  onj(ht,  he  conceived,  to  be 
.placed  ui  a  more  central  tituatioo  than  that  in 
which  the. BiitiiihMUBeiim  stood.  He  conceived 
that.the  British  Museum  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion better  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  science  and  of  curiosity,  than  for  the  study 
of  works  of  art.  He  w idled  to  see  Government 


charge  could  be  given.  As  to  tbeRoyal  Academy, 
he  must  say,  tliat  no  man  who  bad  once  seen 
the  exhibition  at  Somerset-house  could  doubt 
that  of  all  places  in  which  works^of  art  could 
be  displayed  this  was  the  very  worst  The 
archway  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  more 
than  one  carriage.  The  only  room  in  wUch 
sculptnrea  could  be  exhibited  muA,  of  neces- 
sity, be  on  the  ground-floor,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  these  productions,  (n  Somerset- 
house  the  room  appropriated  fur  this  purpose 
was  so  paltry  a  hole,  that  all  the  beauty  of  the 
works  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  but  wonder 


lending  every  assistance  to  the  progress  of  art .  that  any  man  of  cmiattoce  would  suffer  his  pro- 


in  this  country,  and  therefore  he  was  desirous 
that  the  collection  of  Marshal^  Soult.  should  be 
purchased. 

Mr.  Pes/  ob«9rved,  that  the  testimony  of  Sir 
G.  Beaumont,  whQ  wished  his  pictures  to  be 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  was  to  him  con- 
clusive npon  this  sabjoct. ' 

Mr.  Hibkmue  said,  when  he  visited  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  he 
discovered  there  were  any  pictures  within  its 
walls.  Be  certainly  wished  that  the  national 
gallery,  of  paintings  should  he  separated  finom 
the  British  Museum.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  the  gr^at  works  of  Raphael  and  Guide  being 
placed  in  the  same  edifice  with  collections  of 
animals 'and  fossils.  Such  a  mixture  would  be 
like  naitlng  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  with  the 
Mus^e.  He  certainly  was  hostile  to  having  so 
many  valuable  works  of  nature  and  of  art  ac- 
cumolaled  under  the  same  roof,  because  they 
were,  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  other  accident, 
liable  at  one  moment  to  the  same  catastrophe. 
He  had  no  objection  to  allowing  the  supervision 
of  the  pictures  to  remain  with  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  With  respect  to  the  col- 
lection of  Marshal  Soult  (a  tollectioo,  by  the 
way, which  he  hadobtained  by  plunder  in  Spain), 
it  nndottbtedlv  contained  some  very  rich  speci- 
mens of  art ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  worthy  of  being  purchased. 

Mr.  Croker  spoke  in  favour  of  the  erection  of 
a  national  gallery  in  a  central  and  commanding 
situation.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  this,  he 
adverted  to  the  fine  collection  of  pictures,  at 
Dolwich,  which  was  not  very  oftc*n  visited  ;  for 
Dalwich,  he  believed,  was  as  far  off  as  Rus- 
sell Square,  though  be  did  not  profess  to  know 
exactly  where  Russell  Square  uas  (laughter). 
Sir  F.  Bourgeois  bad  given  his  beautiful  col- 
lectioB  to  Dnlwich  college,  merely  because 
there  was  no  place  in  town  fit  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  those  to  whom,  the  offer  of  the  collec- 
tion was  made  did  not  choose  to  raise  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the  arts  in 
this  country,  the  greatest  facilitiea  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  who  made  tliem  their  study.  A 
national  gallery  ought  to  be  erected,  not  for 
the  mere  amusement  of  tite  curious,  but  a^  a 
place  where  the  studious  might  learn  a  great 
lesson*  Ual^SH  such  an  institution  were  placed 
in  a.  situation  where  it  was  easily  accessible, 
they  never  would  have  a  great  school  of  paint* 
ing.  Firtuofi^  cognoscenti,  and  picture  dealers 
might  abound,  but  tbcy  were  not  likely  to  have 
a  school  in  which  painters  of  the  first-rate  emi- 
nence were  to, b^^.  found. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  taid,  he  knew 
not  in  whr.t  hands  the  uational  pictures  could 
be  placed  with  greater  propriety  than  in  those 
of  the  trusteeiof  the  Biitisli  Museum.  He  be- 
lieved every  body  at  all  cunverj4int  wiih  the 
subject  admitted  that  th'^y  wore  the  very  best 
persons  to  whom  the    custody  of  so  great  a 


dttctions  to  be  thrust  into  such  an  unworthy 
place.  The  other  rooms  were  equally  bad.  The 
largest  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  BO  long  was  the  ascent  to  it,  that  no  gouty 
gentleman  or  corpulent  lady  (and  such  persons 
had  as  good  right  to  »ee  the  exhibition  as  those 
who  were  more  active  and  less  afllicted)  could 
ever  hope  to  attain  the  diflicult  height.  He 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  more  conve- 
nient place  provided  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  that  case  the  Royal  Society,  who  were 
much  in  want  of  such  accommodatioo,  could 
have  the  entire  possession  of  Somerset-house. 

Mr.  CMcer  begged  to  call  attention  to  the 
disgraceful  way  in  which  the  Royal  Society 
was  at  present  lodged  in  Somerset-house.  Tliey 
possessed  a  fiqe  library,  but  for  want  of  room 
they  could  not  use  it.  Many  parts  of  it  were 
put  away  in  cases  and  boxes,  which  not  only 
rendered  the  access  to  them  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible^  but  seriously  iiyured  the  books. 
He  hoped  that  the  hint  which  bad  been  thrown 
out  that  evening,  would  be  shortly  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  tliey  would  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  apartTcnts  at  Somerset  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
had  been  for  many  yeari  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  be  could  assure  the  house 
that  they  wore  really  prevented  from  discharg- 
ing their  doty  to  the  public  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion,.ijrhich  they  laboured  under 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to 

SLPauFs  and  Westminster  Abbey . 

Friday,  April  2S. — Mr.  Hume  ol^ected  to 
an  item  in  the  civil  contingencies^  a  grant  of 
1.0311.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  PauPs, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  cleaning  and  taking 
care  of  the  monuments  in  that  cathedral.  The 
pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St  Paul's  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
description.  The  public,  for  great  national 
objects,  had  thought  it  adviBable  to  expend 
some  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection 
of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  wha  had 
achieved  great  actions,  and  had  devoted  tbem- 
felves  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.,Paurs  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  doing  with  the  national 
monuments  whatever  their  prejudices,  their 
caprices,  or  their  sordid  interests  might  dictate* 
They  wou^  not  admit  that  these  national  mo- 
noments,  paid  for  out  of  the  national  funds, 
were  iu  any  respect  public  property ;  and  as- 
suming a  right  of  ownership,  they  would  not 
eveu  allow  the  public  to  see  them,  without  pac- 
ing a  fee  of  admission.  The  contempt  and  iii- 
di;(nadon  of  the  whole  country  at  this  paltry 
and  arrogant  conduct,  had  been  express(*d  in 
every  riiape,  by  the  press  and  otberwisr  |  a;)d 
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MM  the  public  feeling;  and  ^ood  piinclplc  of  the 
cate  had  not,  Li  the  siij^htcst  manner,  affected 
Che  condart  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  this^ant 
"     The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  th  >  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
8t  PauPs  to  maintain  that  cathedral  in  repair, 
and  that  was  no  small  cxpenbC.     The  charge  of 
'  cleaninj^f  and  keeping;   in  food  condition  the 
numerous  monuments  in  that  public  edifice  was 
very  large.    He  a/^ecd  that  public  monuments, 
placed  in  the  great  national  cathedral  by  ftd- 
dresses  to  the  throne,  to  commemorate  splendid 
actions  of  great  characters,  ought  to  be  open 
to  the  public  at  I'lrge,  or  th**  very  object  of 
erecting  them  would  be  defeated.    At  the  same 
time  it  was  not  proper,  because  such  monu- 
ments were  placed  in  St  Paul's,  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  should  be  burdened  with  the  ei- 
pense  of  keeping  them  in  repair.     However, 
he  was  not  bound  to  be  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  exer- 
cised their  duty,  and  certainly  he  was  very 
little  inclined  to  take  upon  himself  any  such 
responsibility  with  relation  to  the  present  sub- 
ject.   The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  MTestmlnster 
were  bound  to  maintain  Westminster  Abbey  in 
a  proper  state;  but  he  was  very  far  from  as- 
serting that  they  gave  the  neoessary  facilities  to 
the  public  in  viewing  either  tbe  edifice  or  its 
monuments  (hear,  hear).     He  was  aware  that 
reiterated   and  well-fonnded   complaints  had 
been  made  in  every  direction  npon  this  subject, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  when  he  had 
''isited  the  cathedrals  with  a  view  of  looking 
at  the  national  monuments,  the  exhibition  had 
been  conducted  very  carelessly,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  reflected  no  honour  npon  those  who 
had  the  control  of   the  arrangements.      The 
whole  system,  at  both  cathedrals,  was  condoct- 
cd  in  a  manner  that  he  by  no  means  approved 
of ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  he  had  any  power 
to  require  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  St  Paal*s 
and  Westminster,  either  to*  reduce  tfe?5r  feett  or 
to  alrtr  their  managenierrt. 

Mr.  liamd  was  happy  to  hear  tbe  rt.  bon. 
gent,  so  unequivocally  condemn  a  system  which 
in  itself  was  both  mean  and  rapacious,  injuring 
the  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreisrners,  and  sink- 
ing the  character  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedrals 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  mor  t  itnts  in 
a  good  condition  was  palpably  a  prct^*^<^#^,  and 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  public  ander^tnis  pie- 
tence,  was  completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  ' 
Deans  and  Chapters  (hear,  benr). 

Sir  John  Sebright  stated,  that  whenever  he 
had  conducted  foreigners  through  these  splen- 
did buildings,  In  order  to  shew  them  tbe  mona- 
ments  so  honourable  to  tbe  country,  he  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  at  the  principle  of  pecu- 
niury  exaction  established  by  the  Deans  and 
Chapters,  and  he  was  equally  mortified  at  the 
whole  system  upon  which  these  national  exhi- 
bitions were  conducted. 

Official  Residences. 

Mown  AT,  March  88. — Mr.  Herrieiy  in  the 
coromittpe  of  supply,  moved  that  40,(XX>I.  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  workmen  employed  in  the  various  public 
buildings  fir  1825. 

Sir  M,  iV,  Ridley  suggested  that  it  would  be 
highly  proper,  as  well  as  convenient  for  the 
public  service,  to  provide  officiti  dwellings  for 


[  the  principal  oflicer^  of  Gorommenf,  attacbed 
to  their  respective  ofiicc^ 

The  Ckamcettor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  ft 
had  not  been  usaat  to  make  the  persoinl   ac- 
commodation of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  respect  to  houses,  any  charge  upon  the 
public  ;  but  if  It  were  just  in  principle  to  do 
wo%  that  custom  could  be  no  good  argument 
VI  by  the  system  thonld  not  be  changed.  Indeed, 
it  might  be,  that  a  due  regard  for  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the   administration  of  the 
country  in  some  cases  required  the  adoption  of 
such  a  change.    Parliament  would  be  bound, 
however,  in  assigning  residences  at  tbe  pnblic 
ex  pence  to  particular  persons  and  oflkes,  not 
to  push  the  principle  npon  which  they  were  ti 
be  so  assigned  too  far.     With  regard  to  s«>me 
individual-,  such  an  aasigaaient  mast  be  in 
some   degree  considered  as  eonfenring    upon 
them  additional  Incomes ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  general  feeling  of  that  house  on  these  snb- 
jects,  whatever  it  might  be,  wonld  not  be  di- 
vided upon  mere  considerations  of  an  ilUjadged 
or  exccsisive  economy. 

Mr.  Lodthari  objected  to  any  proposltiims  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  adverted  to  by  the 
hon.  bart.  and  the  rt.  hoiu-gent.  If  tiie>e  new 
and  splendid  hoates  were  to  be  builf  for  the 
great  ofllcen  of  GovemmeiH,  there  mast  fol- 
low, he  presumed,  as  matter  of  coarse,  addi. 
tibnal  incomes,  andsumptitotisfurf^ititr^.  The 
general  effbct  of  snch  a  system  would  mdy  l>e 
to  render  tbe  officers  themselves  less  acceasible 
than  they  at  present  were,  and  to  irfcreaM  tbe 
poblic  bnrdem. 

Mr.  E,  J,  LiHUten  thoagbt  that  many  iodivi- 
dnals,  who  were  high  in  tlie  public  oarrire, 
oaght  to  be  Iodg<^  at  tbe  public  expe-r*?. 
Among  others  be  might  particularly  Instan.-e  a 
rt  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Caaoing),  whom  he 
regretted  not  to  see  in  his  p!ifcCe>  and  he  w<» 
obliged  to  receive  more  visitors,,  and  to  enter- 
tain  more  company,  than  any  other  miniaier — 
nitraelr,  tbe  foreign  minisiers,  ambasiia<!or!i, 
and  fut  ctionaries ;  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
persons.  A  great  proportion  of  tbe  more  im- 
portant offices  In  the  Government  were  qate 
underpaid ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  public  service  tliat  tbe  per- 
sons  filling  them  should  be  paid  higher  salaries 
than  they  at  present  received,  tbaa  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  houses  at  *he  pnblic 
expense.  No  period  could  be  better  than  the 
present  for  establishing  some  such  system* 

Mr.  Baring  stated  that  he  was  very  much  ia 
favour  of  iHiilding  houses  for  tlie  principal 
officers  of  state,  not  exactly  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  individuals,  but  for  the  benefit  et 
the  public.  He  believed  the  expense  to  the 
public  would  not  be  greater  than  It  was  at 
present. 

Mr.  Humt  objected  to  the  way  In  which 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  public,  were  at 
present  disposed  of.  He  knew  of  one  instance 
in  which  a  public  officer,  whose  salary  was  noc 
more  than  1801.  a-year,  was  lodged  in  a  honse 
of  the  value  of  8,0001.  or  9,5001.  per  annnm. 
He  protested  against  spending  more  in  baild- 
ings,  especially  in  providing  houses  for  miais- 
ters.  He  never  found  them  unwilling  to  retain 
their  places  because  they  had  not  houses  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense  (a  laugh);  ami 
though  they  bad  not  yet  enjoyed  that  conveni- 
ence, the  atfairs  of  the  public  had  gone  on  jnst 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  more  marnificantly 
lodged.  He  did  not  wish  that  any  pnblie  bniidk 
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inf  th»mld  be  erected  for  any  public  officers, 
and  if  Iheydid  not  like  to  contioue  in  office 
becauie  tkey  bad  lo  come  from  their  priwte 
retideocea  to  tbeir  places  of  business,  why  let 
them  resi^. 

Mr.  7*.  fWilaoti  said  there  were  many  cases 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  shillinf  to 
sare  a  pound.  It  was  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. No  man  could  so  well  aUeod  to  bis 
business  who  was  not  on  tbe  spot  where  it  was 
carried  ont  and  he  therefore  thoiigfat  that 
money  expended  in  snch  a  way  would  be  well 
laid  out,  even  with  a  view  to  public  economy. 

The  resolution  was  then  af^reed  to. 

Custom-hmtse. 

Mr.  Jamtt  Martin  requested  to  be  informed 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  defect  that  had  dis- 
played itself  in  the  structure  of  the  Cos'tom- 
bonse,  and  by  whom  the  expenses  of  repairing 
it  Here  to  be  defrayed? 

-  The  Chancellor  of  the  Extkequer  replied,  that 
In  the  first  place  dbe  expense  of  these  repairs 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds  which 
came  into  that  department  of  the  revenue. 
What  the  amount  would  be,  it  was  impossible 
at  present  to  say.  It  was  very  true  that  a 
serious  defect  bad  manifested  itself  in  the  build- 
in|^  in  question*  which  bad  been  erected  at  a 
great  expense,  under  the  manafement  of  an 
architect  who  was  not,  unfortunately,  under 
the  control  which  had  been  subsequently  im- 
posed on  all  architects  employed  on  public 
edilices — ^namely,  that  of  the  Board  of  Works  $ 
a  very  injudicious  exemption,  of  which  this 
case  sufficiently  evinced  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences. The  individual  he  spoke  of  was 
then  the  ordinary  surveyor  of  the  customs  only, 
and  he '  employed  a  contractor,  by  whom,  m 
effect,  the  custom-house  was  built.  The  spe- 
cifications usual  in  such  cases  were  regularly 
drawn  between  them,  and  when  the  building 
was  finished  tbe  architect  certified  that  the 
work  done  bad  been  according  to  those  specific 
cations.  Very  lately,  a  particular  part  of  the 
building— -a  mMt  important  one,  called  the  long 
room — had  given  way ;  and  it  was  but  too  true 
that  a  most  scandalous  fraud  was  found  to  have 
been  practised  in  that  part  of  the  structure. 
For  instance,  that  part  of  the  edifice  was 
built  on  piles;  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  specification  under  which  the  builder  liad 
agreed  to  act,  there  were  to  be  nndei  one  pier 
of  an  arch  nine  regularly  distributed  piles.  This 
arch  vras  precisely  the  one  which  bad  since 
given  way.  And  it  now  appesred  that  there 
were  only  four  piles  and  a  half,  instead  of  nine, 
and  even  these  were  not  put  in  any  regular  line 
or  distribution.  Tbe  pHes  themselves,  too, 
instead  of  being  round  solid  pieces  of  timber, 
like  masts  of  ships  (which  were  most  preferred 
in  this  kind  of  buildinc),  proved  to  be  rough 
trunks  of  trees,  with  the  branches  merely 
lopped  off.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  very 
diflp«cefnl  to  the  individual  who  had  executed 
the  contract.  Every  means  had  been  taken  to 
recover  to  the.  public,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  money  which  would  be  required  for  making 
good  this  defect.  The  party  who  undertook 
the  contract  to  the  architect  was  a  person  of 
sone  property,  and  the  requisite  measures  had 
been  resorted  to,  to  secure  to  the  public  an 
adequate  compensation  from  him.  Whether 
«bere  had  ever  subsisted  any  sort  of  agreement 
btcween  tha  architect  and  the  contractor  or 
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builder,  that  could  briog  them  within  the  opeim' 
tion  of  the  law,  he  was  unable  to  say  i  but  the 
question  was  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Aid.  Woodf  having  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Peto,  thought  that  charges  of  this  kiod« 
coming  from  so  h^h  a  quarter  in  that  house, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  until  they  could  lie 
brought  forward,  if  at  all,  in  some  tangible 
shape  (hear,  hear) ;  the  accusation  ought  to  ba 
distinctly  stated. 

Tbe  CkaneoU&r  ^f  the  Bxtkoquor  said  that  tha 
question  came  to  this — whether,  the  work  not 
having  been  performed  in  the  way  mrntion#d 
in  the  specification,  tlie  architect  had  net  cer- 
tified that  it  was  really  so  performed  ?  A 
question  of  so  serious  a  nature  rendered  much 
investigation   necessary. 

This  subject  wns  again  mentioned  on  April 
15th,  and  Mr.  Herriu  promised  that  no  time 
should  be  lobt  in  bringing  the  business  to  a 
decision. 

Tliames  Quay^ 

TuBSDAT,  MAacR  15.— <?ol.  Trmtk  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  build  a  quay  and 
terrace  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Thames. 
^  Mr.  Oderaft  iras  sorry  to  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  oppose  a  project  which  many  persona 
considered  an  improvement  $  bat  he  thought 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  Into  eflTect  without 
material  injury  to  the  proper^  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals.  He  interfered  in  this  stace 
of  tbe  bill,  because  the  standing  orders  of  the 
house  had  not  been  complied  with.  His  ob- 
jections, in  point  of  form,  were  first,  that  a 
sufficient  schedule,  descriptive  of  the  altera, 
tion  proposed,  had  not  been  deposited  in  tbe 
proper  offices j  in  the  next  place,  tbe  list 
furnished  of  assents  and  dissents  among  persona 
interested,  was  not  complete.  He  held  a 
petition  in  his  band  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  UsL 
Tbe  petitioner  was  a  very  large  possessor  on 
tbe  line  proposed  to  be  cut  up  and  altered ; 
and  yet  no  application  whatever  had  bean  made, 
either  to  him  or  his  tenants,  upon  the  subject. 
The  injury  which  this  quay,  if  ever  erected, 
must  produce  to  tbe  water-side  property,  was 
obvious.  Independent  of  the  balustrade,  the 
foot-path  was  to  be  S8  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  carriage  way  in  Arnndel-street  or  Surrey- 
street  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  streets 
would  lose  the  light  as  high  as  their  first  floor 
windows.  But  his  chief  reason  for  opposing 
the  bill  at  present  was,  the  total  impossibility 
which  he  saw  of  its  ever  succeeding.  Tbe  cost 
alone  put  it  out  of  all  question.  One  prospec- 
tus had  stated  the  probab!e  expense  at  40O,0ClOI. 
Another  afterwards  raised  it  to  600,0001.  A 
third  said  something  about  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  giving  800,0001.  towards  the  plan 
(h?.ir,  hear).  But  it  was  not  five  times 
600,0C0i.  nor  much  less  than  5^)00,0001.  in  bis 
opinion,  that  would  complete  it. 

Blr.  ffobhoute  opposed  the  measure  upon  a 
petition  from  two  individuals  who  held  nearly 
half  ihr  Thames  bank  between  them,  flrom  Cra* 
ven-Strcet  to  Temple-bar.  Tbe  mud-dock 
contemplated  would  be  a  great  nuisance,  and 
quite  certain  to  create  miasmata.  He  opposed 
the  bill  in  the  present  stage,  to  save  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  going  into  a  committee  above* 
stairs  to  no  purpose. 

Col.  Trench  said  that  the  conductors  of  the 
scheme  had  acted  advisedly,  in  not  makiufitha 
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^Iiooverj.    Fo«r  years  ago  he  preteated  a  pe- 
jtltioo  to  the  faouie  from  a  Mr.  Letter,  wlio  at 
the  same  time  tbnwed  him  a  book  which  he  had 
pabllrihed  in  1768,  pointing  out  the  very  nme 
proceti  of  road-making  tliat  Mr.  M'Adam  now 
claimed  as  his  own  $  and  Mr.  Patterson,  a  sur- 
veyor in  Forlar,  also  claimed  the  floerit  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  same  process,  long  before 
Mr.  M' Adam's  plan  was  heard  of.    Under  these 
^circumstances,  be  thought  there  was  no  claim 
"on  the  ground  of  originality.    He  also  objected 
k4o  this  •claim  without  having  tbe  items  of  Mr. 
M' Adam*8  expenses  eet  fortL     From  a  return 
:which  was  on   tbe   table,  he  found  that  Mr. 
M*  Adam  was  employed  on  79  trusts  in  28  dif- 
^Terent counties;  and  upon  that  fa^t  he  contended 
that  the  counties  benefited  by  Mr.  M*Adam*s 
-  system  should  remunerate  him  for  it,  and  not 
^the  community  at  large.     It  was  not  right  that 
•the  people  residing  in  Norfolk,  in  Ireland,  or 
Scotlandy  should  pay  for  making  a  flae  road  from 
Carlton  palace  to  the  Regent's  Park  (hear). 
It  was  said  in  support  of  this  grant,  that  Mr. 
JM* Adam  had  received  nothing  from  the  trustees 
"Of  squares  and  bridges,  and  of  parishes,  to 
'Which  he  had  repeatedly  given  his  advice.    If 
that  were  so,  whose  fault  was  it  ?    Certainly 
<  not  that  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  therefore 
<finfair  to  call  upon  the  public  to  furnish  out  of 
its    generosity    those    funds   which  ought  to 
have  been  furnished  by  the  justice  of'  those  to 
whom  Mr.  M*  Adam  bad  given  his  exertions. 

Sir  7.  Baring  spoke  in  support  of  the  grant, 
raad  contended,  (hat  the  house,  in  paesiag  it, 
'Would  not  be  establishing  any  new  precedent, 
^inasmuch  as  there  had  been  upwards  of  90  simi- 
.lar  gnints  for  similar  public  benefits  in  the  last 
40  years. 

Mr.  U.  Sutnner  acknowledged  the  great  merit 
of  Mr.  M' Adam's  system,  hut  could  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  new  invention,  as  the  roads  in  Us 
neighbourhood  bad  been  made  upon  it  for  tbe 
last  50  years.  He  thought  that  the  greatest 
national  benefits  might  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  cheaper  than  tbe  current  expense  which  the 
services  of  Mr.  M'Adaro's  family  had  cost  to 
the  country.  In  five  years  Mr.  M'Adam  and 
his  four  sons  had  received  from  different  public . 
trusts  no  less  than  41,0001. 

Mr.  Mabtrlty  referred  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  to  justify  Mr.  M'Adam.  He 
bad  not  thrust  himself  upon  the  public.  Lord 
Chichester  had  testified  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Post'ofSce  bad  sought  Mr.  M'Adam,  and 
his  Lordship  admitted  that  in  treating  with  him 
he  had  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
M'Adam  trusting  to  a  public  reward.  If  the 
hon.  member  had  known  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
M'Adam  so  long  ago,  so  much  the  worse  for 
his  case  :  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
roads  of  Surrey  to  remain  as  they  were,  the 
worst  about  the  metropolis. 
.  Mr.  F.  Palmer  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee above  stairs,  and  stated  the  extreme 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
M'^tlc'in*  He  thought  that  there  was  too 
much  indifference  shown  to  the  public  money 
and  too  much  weight  given  to  the  merit  of  Mr. 
M'Adam. 

Mr.  Hart  DavU  said  that  many  of  the  roads 
repaired  by  Mr.  M'Adam  had  fallen  under  his 
own  observation,  and  he  could  assure  the  house, 
that  several,  which  had  been  the  worst  roads  in 
the  West  of  England,  had«  by  Mr.  M'Adam's 
exertions,  been  confarted  into  the  best  possible 
state. 


sored  that  the  present  sum  waa^to  ho  the  Ifqni- 
datlon  of  Mr.  M'Adam's  claims  upon  the 
pub lir,  he  should  support  the  grant  t  hut  Mr. 
M'Adam  had  already  received  4,000L;  the 
house  was  now  called  upon  to  vote  a  farther 
sum  of  9,0001.,  and  he  believed  that  they 
would,  ere  long,  be  applied  to  for  further  remn- 
neration. 

Sir.  R.  WHsan  was  able  to  bear  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr.  M*Adam 
had  rendered  to  the  public.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, estimate  those  services  by  any  qnantiry 
of  road  that  Mr.  M'Adam  had  loid  down,  or 
even  by  any  quantity  that  had  been  laid  down 
by  others  upon  his  principles,  but  he  appre- 
dated  his  merits  in  introducing  a  system  of 
improvement,  and  in  originating  a  series  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments  which  had  almost 
brought  oar  roads  to  an  equality  with  the  old 
Roman  roads.  As  to  the  objection  that  he  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  present  system  of  road- 
making,  he  had  as  clear  a  right  to  the  merits  of 
invention,  as  could,  from  the  amtore  of  the 
case,  be  established.  Individoals  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  M'Adam*  and  to  witness  the 
effects  of  his  system ;  these  persons  had  dif- 
fused the  benefits  of  the  improvements  in  every 
direction,  and  there  were  very  few  interests  hi 
the  country  that  did  not  derive  sensible  advan- 
tage from  the  ameliorated  state  of  the  roads, 
arising  from  Mr.  M'Adam's  ingentfity.  He 
should,  therefore,  feel  it  his  duty,'  upon  every 
principle  of  public  utility  and  private  justice, 
to  support  the  grant. 

The  Committee  divided.— For  the  grant,  8S 
*- Against  it,  97 — Majority  in  favour  of  the 
grant,  66. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Diplomatic  Service- 

MoirDAT,  Mahch  91.— On  tbe  motion  (in 
a  committee  of  supply)  thatl60,000L  be  grant- 
ed to  his  Miyesty  to  defray  tbe  expense  of 
civil  contingencies, 

Mr.  Hume  adverted  to  the  large  amount  of 
our  diplomatic  expenditum,  of  which  part  came 
under  this  grant.     That  expenditure  for  the 
present  year  amounted  to  900,0001.    In  spite  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
1816,  that  this  expenditure  should  he  reduced, 
we  had  eipended,   in    the  last   seven  years, 
9,060,0001.  in  the  expences  of  our  ambassadors 
alone.    He  complained  of  the  manner  in  wrhirh 
tbe  diplomatic  accounts  were  intamingled  with 
those  of  other  departments.    For  instance,  in 
one  class  of  the  civil  list,  996,0001.  was  annnally 
charged  for  the  -expences  of  our  ambasoadors. 
He  was  aware  that  in  one  year  UjOOOI.,  and  in 
another  7,0001.  or  8,0001.  of  this  sura  had  been 
returned ;  hot  the  average  asaount  was  296j000l. 
Now,  in  addition  to  this  sum,  bills  were  an- 
nually sent  in  from  each  of  our  resMents,  which 
had  reached,  he  mast  say,  an  nnwarrantable 
amount     In  1799,  they  were  but  5,9001.  $  in 
1818,  they  had  reached  97,pOOL  i  hut  in  the  last 
year  they  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  sua  of 
80,0001.    So  that  our  diplomatic  expenditure  at 
present  amounted  to  somewhere  about  912,0001.; 
and  this  exclusively  of  the  00,0001.  now  wanted 
for  the  establishments  of  onr  diihrent  coBsnlsia 
South  America.    Ho  contended  that  the  rt.  bon-' 
Sec.  (Canning)  wbnid  consnlt  the  interests  of 
the  public  >y  withdrawing  oar  miaisterB  ftem 
the  petty  states  of  Germany,  and  applying  their 
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dlptonttii?  relatioM  in  Sosth  Amatica.  H« 
complained  of  the  freat  eipenre  occasioned  by 
onr  embastiei  to  the  various  great  courts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  to  that  of  France,  and 
concluded  by  eipressing  a  hope  that  t|)e  rt. 
bon.  Sec.  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
lessen  them. 

Mr.  Omning  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
In  1816  bad  raiontely  examined  the  whole  di- 

{^lomalic  branch  of  the  public  ejpenditure,  and 
aid  down  a  scale  for  its  future  arrangement 
He  had  guided  himself  by  the  scale  then  laid 
down  in  all  his  arrangements,  and  bad  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  possible,  to  make  such  re- 
trenclimentji  therein  as  were  consistent  with  the 
public  exigencies.  With  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent public  missions  to  Sonth  America,  he 
thought  that  the  scale  of  allowanre  was  regu- 
lated  ratlier  lower  than  above  the  fair  principle 
of  remuneration.  It  was  clear  that  if  tnis 
country  were  disposed  to  encourage  a  close  con- 
nexion with  these  new  governments,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  necessary  burdens  of 
the  new  expenditure  arising  out  of  such  a  con- 
nexion. But  he  was  surprised  at  the  hon. 
geot.*s  proposal  to  defray  this  expence  by  a  re- 
trenchment In  (he  diplomatic  mimions  among 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe.  In  many  of  these 
mimions  to  the  smaller,  powers,  a  larger  qoes* 
tion  was  involved  than  the  mere  expence  of 
diplomacy.  The  good-wiil  of  such  powers 
was  well  purchased  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  expence  of  tlie  diplomatic  establislu 
meats ;  and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gent,  that 
in  the  three  instances  in  which  he  had  reduced 
the  expence  vf  these  mistuoos,  it  had  cost  the 
British  government  great  pains  to  convince  ^ 
courts  where  such  reductions  took  effecf,  that 
It  was  not  intended  to  lower  them  in  the  estima- 
tion either  of  great  Britain,  "or  the  larger  states 
in  Europe.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  gent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Paris 
mission,  be  was  confident  that  the  late  ambas- 
sador would  have  been  unable,  wiihout  the  aid 
of  his  private  property,  to  have  sustained  the 
essential  dignify  of  his  diplomatic  station  out  of 
the  public  allowances:,  and  as  (o  the  present 
ambassador,  with  whose  private  affairs  he  was 
better  acquainted,  he  could  assure  the  boo. 
gent.,  that  that  noble  lord  (Granville)  would 
teel  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  if  in  addition  to 
his  allowance  of  11,0001.,  he  had  not  one-half  as 
much  more,  perhaps  entirely  as  much,  to  sup- 
ply from  his  private  fortune,  in  balancing  his 
nxpenditure.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
•electing  men  of  independent  fortunes  to  fillf 
such  high  office* ;  but  he  would  add,  that  they 
•nght  not  by  undue  reductions  to  make  them 
unfit  for  others  who  might  be  called,  without 
such  private  advantages,  into  the  service  of 
their  country  (bear,  bear).  He  refloated,  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  regulate  this  depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  scale  agreed  upon 
la  ISI6 ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  mere  mention  of  particular  sums  in  its  ex- 
penditure, with  a  circumscribed  reference  to 
partiicular  and  evanescent  circumttancest  the 
proper  way  in  which  the  country  ought  to  esti* 
mate  such  matters,  either  with  justice  to  the  io- 
dividualsv  or  with  reference  to  the  honour  and 
ntiUty  of  the  public  service* 

Mr.  Hume  replipd,  that  it  waa  not  for  him  to 
fay^  for  he  had  not  the  necessary  information, 
wni^  of  the  G^man  embamies  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, or  why  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  so  many  thousands  a  year  for  an  emba«^ 
to  tha  Two  Skiliesi  whcit  ftplaiacoiisul  woold 


natif ^r  j  net  as  well.  B  u  t  he  begged  to  atk  the 
rt.  bon.  gent,  whether  Holland,  where  the  Bri- 
tish embas^  cost  14,0001.  a-year,  and  where  a 
minister  with  6,0001.  could  do  the  business,  did 
not  wish  this  country  to  reduce  the  rank  of  tha 
embassy,  and  complained  that  she  could  not 
maintain  one  upon  the  same  diplomatic  scale  to 
represent  her  in  England ;  and  he  would  fnr^ 
ther  ask,  whv  snch  proposal  had  been  declina4. 
by  the  BriiWi  government  I  . 


British  Claimanls  on  Spain. 

Mr.  Hiime  (in  the  same^  committee)  alluML 
to  the  Item  of  8,S47I.  for  the  expences  of- (he- 
Spanish  commission  for  investigating  theclaima 
of  British  merchants..  Where  were  those  com* 
missioners— who  were  they— and  what  had  they 
done  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  a  few  year*  ago  nmay 
British  ship-owners  had  incurred  heavy  leant 
by  captures  made  upon  them  by  Spanish  subL 
jects,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.     They 
naturally  solicited  their  own  govemmcnt  to  ob- 
tain rcdresSf  and  various  applications  had,  te 
consequence,  be^n  made  to  the  then  Spanish^ 
authorities.     Afler  this  course  had  been  dnljr 
taken,  and  no  proper  redress  afforded,  the  go- 
vemment  issued  an  order  to  the  British  Com» 
mander-in- Chief  on  the  West-India  sUtien,  te 
make   reprisals  upon  the  ceuunerce   of  the 
Spanibh  islands  to  the  amount  of  the  British 
claimants »  but  it  was  thoi^t  reasonable  that 
when  this  order  was  issued,  and  before  it  wan 
carried  into  execution,  that  the  goverassent  of 
Spain  should  be  informed  of  the  fact,  beliira 
summary  measures  of  redress  were  resorted  tak 
This. led  to  a  further  negotiation,  in  the  first 
stage  of  which  the  Spanish  government  con- 
ceded an  acluaowledgment  of  the  principle  or 
the  British  claims,  and  abandoned  that  denial  of 
justice  which  was  their  previous  grounds   The 
matter  was  then  referred,  upon  the  achnission  o£ 
the  principle,  to  a  convention  which  was  to  In- 
quire into  the  specific  extent  of  the  losses,  for  the- 
purpose  of  their  eventual  liquidation^     During 
the  preliminary  proceedings,  the  Spaniab  go- 
vernment underwent  a  change,  and  the  King  of 
Spain  upon  his  restoration  annulled  ali  the  acta- 
of  the  preceding  government ;  but  this  conven- 
tion was  subsequently  recognised,  which.  In- 
deed, was  the  only  act  of  his  predecessors 
which  bis  Spanish  Msjesty  had  acknowledged^ 
The  convention  being  thus  resnased,  the  cook* 
missloners  went  to  work  but  slowly,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  uuder  which  they  had 
to  act    Montlm  were  lest  before  the  King  of 
Spa^.  had  appointed  new  commimiooers,  and 
even  during  the  last  year  the  Spanish  commis* 
sioneia  had  been  changed  no  lem  than  three 
times.    Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  im 
was  glad  to  stale,  that  of  the  claims  of  British 
merchants*  estimated  at  upwards  of  400,0001.,. 
nearly  SOO^OOOl.    had  been  adasiited  b^  the 
Spanish  anthoritiee— he  wished  be  could  add^ 
paid  (a  laagh)«    That  the  whole  of  the  elaiam. 
would  be  acknowledged  he  had  no  doubt,  and 
be  did  not  absolutely  despair  of  their  ultimate* 
adjustments    As  to  the  expences  of  the  cem^ 
missioners,  they  would  not  be  ultimately  de-> 
frayed  by  the  public,  but  by  a  ptf  ctrUage  upoik 
the  amount  of  claims,  which  were  the  object  oC 
the  investigatioiu. 

This  subject  was  again  alluded  to  en  Taw- 
day,  June  S8,  hut  no  fiusther  infoanathm  waft 
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;    MilUary  Occupation  of  Spain* 

FmoAT,  JUI.T  l.-*Mr.  Brorngk^m  rote  fof 
Hm  porpote  af  uropntinf  a  ^ettClon  to  Che  rt. 
k«i.8«creUi7  (OminingyretpectlagtlM  nHiUry 
•ccvpation  of   SpAin    by    Fnuico.     Ho    had 
Mlheno  abstained  from  asking  a  single  qaeslion 
on  this  whject,  fsarful  that  an  open  dlscassioo 
in  that  bonao  wonld  be  prodaetire  of  miiehler, 
fearful,  he  might  faifly  add,  the  obter? ations 
which  would  Dei-esmrily  be  made  la  the  conrso 
of  tach  a.dlscttflsion  would  not  only  irritate  the 
two  boasea,  bat  would  also  ha?e  the  effect  of 
Making  worse  the  situatlont  of  those  gallant 
and  Ulnstrioas  characters  who  were  now  im* 
prisoned  martyrs  In  the  cause  of  liberty-^men 
who  had  staked  their  all,  and  who  had  lost  all 
ia  that  glorious  cause,  bat  their  honour  (hear, 
hoar),  wMch  had  come  out  brightened  and  pari- 
ied  from   the   ordeal  through  which  it  had 
passed  (hear,1iear).    Bat  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  when  nothing  violent  or  harsh  could 
be  expected  to  be  saM,  be  thought  he  might 
w&thoHt.ii||nry  yentnre  to  propose  one  qoestion. 
It  had  been  long  since  stated,  that  when  Ferdi- 
•and  waa  folly  restored  to  power,  the  Freach 
troopa  were  to  be  withdrawn  lh>m  Spain.  That 
tinw  bad  arrived,  and  still  the  French  troops 
ramaiaed ;  any  more,  they  had  fortlied  Cadiz ; 
In  additloB  to  which,  they  held  St  Sebastian 
and  several  other  placet.    Were  they  then  to 
nmaia  in  Saain  at  ioagas  the  King  of  France, 
or  as    Ferdinand    himself  wished    for   their 
ptesence  (bear,  hear)  i    If  such  was  the  wish 
•f  these  two  powers,  it  bocamo  the  duty  of 
England  to  Interfere  and    prevent  it  (hear, 
bear).  It  beeaaM  our  duty,  because  it  was  con- 
trary to  sound  policY  I  It  was  contrary  to  the 
balance  of  power,  that  we  should  allow  It    In 
a  short  time,  new  reasons  might  be  urged,  and 
Ferdinand  might  say,  that  the  French  troops 
ahottld  remain  in  his  terriloriet  stf  long  as  Spain 
was  at  war.  with  her  Sonth  American  Colonies 
(hear,  hear);  and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
.vadeftland-that  two  Swiss  regimoats  were  kept 
at  Madrid,  and  the  French  troops  in  the  country, 
In  order  to  allow  Spaia  to  send  out  her  own 
troopa  to  subdue  iho  libcrtiea  of  Sooth  Amerira 
(hear,  hear).    The  pre«ent  policy  of  Franre- 
was  most  dsingerons— it  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  Imlance  of  power  ia  Borope ;  and 
w^t  would  bo  our  sitnation.  In  the  event  of 
another  war,  with  Ireland  exposed  to  the  iron 
coast  of  Spoki,  guarded,  not  bv  Spaniards,  of 
whom,  perhapt,  we  should  think  less,  *but  by 
Franchnwn  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  would,  the-efere, 
bog  leave  to  ask  the  rt.  hon.  gent  whether  there 
was  aay  roaaoo  to  hope  that  the  French  troops 
would  shortly  evacuate  the  Spanish  territory  ? 
.     Mr.  Cmmlmg  said,  that  M  inistert  had  received 
ftrom  the .  Freach  Government,  firom  time  to 
time,  auch  asaarances  aa  satisfie4  his  mind  com- 
pletely that  there  existed  nolntentioB  to  occupy 


timt  It  was  Intended  to  reduce  the  Army  o  C 
Occupation  to1K,000  men,  continuing  an  extras 
corps  on  foot  in  the  country  until  the  month  of 
April.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
that,  extra  corps  had  either  been,  or  was  ia  m 
conne  of  being  withdrawn.  With  regard  to 
the  period  when  it  might  be  expected  that  tho 
renmlnlng  28,000  men  would  be  removed  froos 
the  Spaaikh  territory,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  any  opinion,  and  he  doubted  if  even  tho 
French  Government  could  give  a  saiisfactory 
answer  to  the  question ;  he,  nevertberew,  be- 
lieved that  the  learned  gent,  could  not  be  mure 
desirous  that  the  French  troops  should  e  vacua  to 
Spain,  than  the  French  authorities  were  them- 
selves anxious  to  commence  that  operation* 
They  hoped  to  see  all  the  objects  of  that  occu* 
patiun  fulilled,  and  that  they  might  be  accom- 
plished,  they  still  retained  possession  of  the 
country.  It  certainty  appeared  that  much  that 
had  been  anticipated  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  tho 
armies  of  France,  had  not  been  realised.  Ho 
begged  to  repeat,  honestly,  as  an  individual,  he 
felt  no  degree  of  apprehension,  alarm,  or  jea-. 
lousy  on  the  subject.  He  was  satisfied  in  hla 
conscience  that  there  was  a  h^nAfide  inlentloa 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to 
evacuate  Spain,  as  speedily  as  circumstancea 
would  permit. 

Lord  J,  RmubU  could  not  refrain  froi^ 
BOtlcing  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  b/ 
the  incarceration  of  many  friends  of  liberty  in 
Italv,  where  men  of  high  education,  refined 
habits,  and  lofty  rank,  accustomed  to  all  the 
delicacies  of  life,  were  confined  in  dungeons, 
or  performed  the  drudgery  of  galley  slaves 
(hear,  hear).  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing 
disrespectful  of  the  Government  of  Austria,  but 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  mlada  of 
all  men,  in  all  countries,  would  be  much  con- 
ciliated towards  that  Government  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  Its  severity.  At  the  present  mo^K^nt 
those  harrii  measures,  which  seemed  excusable 
a  few  years  ago,  were  not  required,  and  be 
trusted  that  they  would  h€  aband<»ned.  Such  a 
course  would  tend  to  augment  incalculably  tba 
influence  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

South  America. 

TavnsDAT,  Mat  16.— Mr.  Ctmmmg  laid  upon 
the  table  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  between  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Briuio  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

FawAT,  JuLT  I.— Mr.  Barfag  Observed, 
that  a  person  of  great  distinction,  the  Envoy 
from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  this  country,  had  not 
yet  been  presented  to  his  Majesty;  he  bad 
hoard  that  this  circumstance  was  attributablo 
to  -the    representations   of  certain   Kuropean 


the  fortresses  of  Spain,  after  the  French  army  I  Powers,  and  that  they  had  also  induced  (he 
should  have  beea  withdravm.  It  now  appeared    British   Government  to  consent  to  a  limited 


.that  tho  additional  fortlficatioat,  about  which 
■o  much  had  been  said,  reduced  themselvea  to 
common  repairs.  He  was«ble  to  assort,  most 
disttaictly,  that  not  one  mm  of  French  money 
had  been  expanded  upon  thoao  fortificatioo«< 
and  not  one  was,  ho  waa  confident,  of  the  money 
of  Spain  beyond  wbae  waa  necessary  -to  keep 
them  up.  .  Pochapa  it  might  bo  satlsfeclorv  to 
aute  farther,  that  In  the  month  of  Doeember, 
a  distioct  application  bad  been  n«da  to  the 
French  Govanmoni  for  a  dIsclMara  of  Iti 
views  with  regvd  to  Spate.    The  mnwar  wmt, 


recognition  of  some  of  the  independent  Statoa 
of  South  America,  instead  of  the  recognitioa 
previously  contemplated.  He  wished  to  learn 
what  was  the  fact,  and  also  to  be  Informed, 
whether  It  was  by  accident  only  that  the  Bnvoy 
from  Boenbs  Ay  res  had  not  been  Introduced  at 
Court  ?  It  was  but  justice  to  state,  that  ha 
made  this  inqviry  vritnout  any  communication 
whatever  with  the  distinguished  individual  t9 
whom  it  related.  He  wished  also  to  ask  another 
qneation,refenrlBg  to  a  gallant  and  merltorioaa 
pmrtloa  #f  the  BrMb  tntjeett— ha  mcaat  Ihosa' 
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•Sctirt  whobftd  bMO  Uktn  Into  the  ferrtct  of 
foreicfl  conntriet.  Hie  act  whkh  placed  tbete 
todi  viduaJt  in  »  nott  extraordinary  tituatlon«wat 
etiU  in  force.  In  makiof  this  obiervation,  be 
did  not  mean  to  call  in  qoettion  the  policy  of 
the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred ;  nor  would 
ho  inqnlre  whether  it  had  been  called  for  bv 
circuinitancet  at  the  time  wlieo  it  wai  pamcd. 
The  law  to  which  he  referred  impoied  a  degra- 
dation— Imposed  a  sctere  punishment  on  persons 
who  might  contravene  its  provbiont }  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  gent,  who  beard  him»  who  most 
not  view  with  the  highest  respect  the  conduct  of 
those  individuals,  and  who  must  not  esteem 
them,  on  account  of  the  noble  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated.  The  state  of  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  it  havipg  pasted  away-^— 
England  having  recognised  the  independence  of 
several  of  the  South  American  statee^the  law 
should  be  altered.  Subjects  of  this  country 
had,  in  periods  of  peace,  held  high  commands 
in  the  French  service.  We  Imd  supplied 
admirals  to  Russia,  and  officers  of  various  de- 
scriptions to  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It 
was  of  great  Importance  to  the  military  power 
of  this  country,  that  English  officers  should,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  enabied  to  keep  op  their 
military  knowledge  by  entering  Into  the  service 
of  foreign  states.  Franl:e,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  was  pursuing  this  system  i  she  was 
pushing  her  military  officers  into  every  possi- 
ble service.  They  were  employed  in  Greece, 
In  Turkey,  in  every  situation  where  their 
abilities  were  likely  to  be  matured.  He  sub- 
mitted these  few  observations  for  the  consider- 
etion  of  Government.  If  nothing  were  doae« 
be  would  in  the  next  semion  submit  a  motion 
on  (his  subject. 

TvBSDAT,  JuLT  5. — Mr.  Canning  rose  to 
answer  the  questions  put  on  a  preceding 
evening  by  the  memoer  for  Taunton.  The  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Baring)  had  remarked,  that  an 
individual  of  great  respectability,  accredited 
to  this  country  by  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  not  been  presented  at  the  last  levee ;  and, 
from  that  fact,  the  hon.  member'  inferred  that 
iome  iilterlerence  had  been  used  by  foreign 
powers.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  desired  to  say 
that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  omde  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  state  to  regulate,  In  the  slightest 
degree,  the  conduct  of  this-  country  towards 
nny  of  the  states  of  South  America  i  nor,  if 
euch  an  attempt  had  been  made,  could  there 
have  been  the  least  chance  of  its  being  soccess- 
tn\.  The  Ihct  was  that  the  individual  in  qnee- 
tion,  although  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, had  no  regular  credentials.  The  state  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  sent  this  gentleman  a 
paper  appointing  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  this  country,  and  also  to  France;  and 
he  thought  that  England  was  not  stickling  too 
much  upon  ceremony  in  saying  that  she  must 
desire  to  have  an  entire  minister  to  herself. 
It  had  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  that 
these  new  states  might  well  be  placed,  in  some 
points,  upon  a  more  free  footing  than  the 
older  ones.  In  this  view,  he  by  no  means 
agreed.  He  thought  it  sufficient  that  they 
were  fully  and  regularly  brought  into  the  oon^ 
mnnity  of  nations  s  and,  as  far  as  hte  advice 
went,  the  same  full  observance  of  all  fonasaad 
arrangements  should  be  required  from  them  at 
from  the  oldest,  best  secured,  or  meet  despotic 
governments ezistiof.  The  paper. wldch.  thb 
gentlwiMui    produced    might  .  bo    wifficiwt 


between  bb  government  and  himself i  bat 
It  was  not  sufficient  as  between  his  go- 
vernment and  this  country.  There  waa 
another  point,  upon  which  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  happened,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  present  year,,  the  state  of  Buenou 
Ayretf  had  appointed  a  Briiish  subject,  a  geniw 
tiemao  who  was  a  partner  in  a  considenbio 
mercantile  honse  in  this  country,  its  Consvl* 
General  for  England.  In  that  capacity,;  the 
individual  alluded  to  had  called  upon  him,  andy 
tendering  his  commimicMi,  had  proposed  to 
enter  with  him  into  the  discussion  of  highly 
important  questions.  He  had  refused  to  listed 
to  that  gentleman,  and  even  to  see  him  a 
second  time.  He  had  taken  that  coarse,  in  tho 
first  place,  because  the  appointment  in  qnes« 
tion  had  not  been  regular ;  but  he  had  felt  an* 
other  objection,  and  one  of  still  greater  iou 
portance.  No  man  was  igoovant  of  the  speca« 
lations  that  were  taking  place  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  continent  of  South  America  i 
and  whoever  considered  'what  had  .beea  the 
fluctuation  of  various  prefects  within  the  last 
year  in  this  country,  would  probably  see  that 
ho  had  only  taken  a  proper  precaatioo,  whea 
he  had  expressed  a  desife  that  the  states  of 
America,  generally,  would  not  appoint  British 
merchants  In  this  country  to  he  their  consuls. 
He  had  written  to  his  Miyesty's  Charge  d*Af. 
(airs  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  resident 
ministers  at  other  places,  raqnestiog,  through 
them,  that  such  nominations  sslght  not  take 
place  in  Aituro.  He  had,  moreover,  vrrittea  to 
the  officers  of  this  country  appointed  In. 
America,  generally^  desiring  that  they  wooid 
not  engage  in  commercial  transactions,  onder 
peril  of  re  movai  from  office. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Ekctive  Franehi$e, 

MoiTDaT,  JuNS  90. — Lord  J9n§mi  presented 
a  petition  from  the  resident  burgesses  and 
others  of  West-Looe,  praying  inquiry  into  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  botongh,  and  complaining 
of  infringement  on  the  fronchlses  as  ettablisbed 
by  usage  immemorial.  Usage  of  this  character 
need  not,  as  he  understood,  be  proved  to  have 
been  unbroken  t  it  would  ho  enough  to  show 
that  it  had  once  exbted  :  and  he  beiievrd  that 
onlem  a  charter  provided  to  the  contrary,  tho 
common  law  right  of  voting  was  in  every 
householder.  Such  was  the  opinion  exprepsed 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  Glanville,  by  Lord 
Coke,  and  all  the  groat  authorities  of  the  time. 
The  petition  he  held  in  his  hand  stated  that, 
in  the  charter  of  West-Looe,  thero  was  no> 
thing  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants, and  for  centuries  the  right  of  elec- 
tion had  been  exercised  by  such  residents  alone 
—that  afterwards  by  nsar potion  and  collusion, 
non-resident  burgesses  had  exercised  n  right  of 
votiog.  Parliament  was  petitioned  on  tUa 
grouml  against  tlie  rotura  of  a  member  in  I8t9, 
and  a  committee  of  the  honse  declarod  hb 
return  illegal  i  found  that  the  right  to  elect  waa 
in  the  corporators;  but  did  not  decide  who 
had  a  right  to  be  corporators  or  how  thej 
should  be  chosen.  The  petitieaen  after  thin 
made  many  applications  to  the  Court  of  King*o 
Bench,  and  among  othera  an  application  for  n 
maadamus  to  be  admitted  aod  swora  iato  tho 
corporation,  according  to  the  nocient  usage  of 
the  Dorongh  ood  the  clear  mrnning  of  the  dmr^ 
tor  of  Bliiobethi  hot  tho  Coirt  again  ro% 
fluad  thair.»pplJiciti— I  oo  llw  gniwid  of  wont 
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;    MUUary  Occupation  of  Spain. 

'    Frio  AT,  Jult  I.— Mr.  BronfJlMi  rote  fat 
the  purpose  of  proposlnf  a  <|ue«cl4Mi  to  the  rt. 
Imb.  Secretary  (Cftaning)  rotpecttogthe  mHiury 
accepetioii  of   Spain    by    France.     He    bad 
Uiberco  abfteloed  frem  aeklog  a  tingle  qaesiion 
•n  tbis  Mbject,  fiaarf^l  tbnt  an  open  diicvieion 
io  that  booae  wonid  be  productive  of  mhiebier, 
fearful,  be  migbt  faMy  add,  tbe  obeervaHom 
wbicb  woald  neceMarily  be  made  In  the  conrae 
of  each  adiacottion  would  not  only  irritate  the 
two  hoaiet,  but  would  alto  have  the  effect  of 
aaking  wone  the  tituationt  of  those  gallant 
and  illttstrioas  characters  who  were  now  im- 
prisoned aiartyrs  in  the  caase  of  liberty — men 
who  bad  staked  their  all,  and  who  bad  lost  all 
ia  that  glorions  cause,  bat  their  honour  (hear, 
hear),  which  had  cone  out  brif  btened  and  pari- 
^d  from    the   ordeal  through  which  it  bad 
passnd  (bear,  hear).    But  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  when  nothing  riolent  or  harsh  could 
he  expected  to  be  said,  he  thought  he  might 
without  injury  Tenture  to  propose  one  question. 
It  had  been  long  since  stated,  that  when  Ferdi- 
■and  waa  fally  restored  to  power,  the  French 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Spain.  That 
time  bad  arrivedi,  and  still  the  French  troops 
remained  (  nay  more,  they  had  fortlied  Cadiz ; 
la  additfon  to  which,  they  held  8t  Sehastian 
and  several  other  places.    Were  they  then  to 
remain  in  Spain  as  long  as  the  King  of  Fmnce, 
or  as    Ferdinand    himself  wished    for    their 
presence  (hear,  hear)  i    If  snch  was  the  wish 
of  these  two  powers,  it  became  the  duty  of 
Kngland  to  interfere  and    prevent  it  (bear, 
hear).  It -became  our  doty,  because  it  was  con- 
trary to  sound  policy  i  it  was  contrary  to  the 
balance  of  power,  that  we  should  allow  it    In 
a  short  time,  new  reasons  might  be  urged,  and 
Ferdinand  might  say,  that  the  French  troops 
should  remain  in  his  terrilories  so  long  as  Spain 
was  at  war.  with  her  South  American  Colonies 
(hear,  hear) ;  and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
.iMderstand'that  two  Swim  regiments  were  kept 
at  Madrid, and  the  French  troops  in  the  country. 
In  order  to  nllow  Spaia  to  send  out  her  own 
troops  to  subdue  the  liberties  of  Sonth  America 
(hear,  hear).    The  present  policy  of  Franro^ 
was  most  dsogerous — it  had  «  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and 
what  would  be  our  situation,  in  the  event  of 
another  war,  with  Ireland  exposed  to  the  iron 
coast  of  Spain,  guarded,  not  by  Spaniards,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  we  should  think  less, 'but  by 
Frenchmen  (hear,  hear)?  He  would,  theefere, 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  rt.  hon.  gent  whether  (here 
was  aay  reason  to  hi^  that  the  French  troops 
would  shortly  evacuate  the  Spanish  territary  ? 
.     Mr.  Gnmfeg  said,  that  M  blisters  had  received 
f^om  the .  French  Government,  from  dme  to 
tiasc,  oach  asaarances  as  satlsie4  his  mind  com- 
pletely that  there  existed  no  Intention  to  occupy 
the  fortresses  of  Spain,  after  the  French  army 
should  have  been  withdravm.  It  now  appeared 
.•hat  the  additional  fortlficatimis,  aboot  which 
so  much  had  Iwen  said,  reduced  themselves  to 
coBunon  repairs.    He  was«ble  to  assort,  most 
distinctly,  that  not  one  was  of  French  money 
had  been  expended  upon  those  fortiScattons. 
and  not  one  seat,  he  was  cen(ldent,of  the  money 
of  Spain  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  np.  .  Perhaps  it  might  be  satlsfectary  to 
■tate  farther,  that  to  the  mooih  of  December, 
a  dbiioct  applkaCton  had  been  ssade  to  the 
French  Oovamstont  for  a  dhclMore   of  Ito 
viawt  with  regvd  to  ftpnia.    The  nnswir  iMS, 


that  it  was  Intended  to  reduce  the  Anny  o  f 
Occupation  to9i<flOO  men,  continuing  an  extras 
corps  on  foot  hi  the  country  until  the  montk  of 
April.  He  bad  every  reason  to  believe  tbsiC 
that  extra  corps  had  eiiher  been,  or  waa  in  a 
courve  of  being  withdrawn.  With  regard  to 
the  period  when  it  might  be  expected  that  tbw 
remaining  98,000  men  would  be  removed'  froaa 
the  SpanUh  territory,  be  was  not  prepared  to 
give  any  opinion,  and  he  doubted  if  even  tho 
French  Government  could  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  qnesiion;  he,  nevertberem,  be- 
lieved that  the  learned  gent  could  not  be  more 
desirous  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate 
Spain,  than  the  French  authorities  were  them- 
selves anxious  to  commence  that  operation* 
They  hoped  to  see  all  the  objects  of  that  occu- 
pation felilled,  and  that  they  might  be  accom-- 
plished,  they  still  retained  possession  of  the 
country.  It  certainly  appeared  that  much  that 
had  been  anticipated  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the 
armies  of  France,  bad  not  been  realised.  He 
begged  to  repeat,  honestly,  as  an  individoal,  he 
felt  no  degree  of  apprehension,  alarm,  or  iea* 
tousy  on  the  subject.  He  was  satisfied  in  hia 
conscience  that  there  was  a  btutfid^  inlentlon 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to 
evacaate  Spain,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  permit 

Lord  J.  Hutnil  could  not  refrain  froo^ 
BOticing  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by 
the  Incarceration  of  many  friends  of  liberty  in 
Italy,  where  men  of  high  education,  refined 
habita,  and  lofty  rank,  accustomed  to  all  the 
delicacies  of  life,  were  confined  in  dungeons, 
or  performed  the  drudgery  of  galley  slaves 
(hear,  hear).  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thiag 
disrespectful  of  the  Government  of  Austria,  but 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  minds  of 
all  men,  in  all  countries,  would  be  much  con- 
ciliated towards  that  Government  by  a  rx^laxa- 
tlon  of  its  severity.  At  the  present  moment 
those  harsh  measures,  which  seemed  excusable 
a  few  years  ago,  were  not  required,  and  be 
trusted  that  they  would  be  abandoned.  Such  a 
course  would  tend  to  augment  locale ulablj  the 
iniuence  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

South  America* 

TstmsDAT,  Mat  16.— Mr.  Canmimg  laid  upon 
the  table  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  between  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Rio  do  la  Plata. 


FniDAT,  July  1.— Mr.  Bon'ag  dbsitrvcd, 
that  a  person  of  great  distinction,  the  Envoy 
from  BuenoH  Ayres  to  this  country,  bad  not 
yet  been  presented  to  bis  Majesty;  be  bad 
hoard  that  tbis  circumstance  was  attributable 
to  the  representations  of  certain  European 
Powers,  and  that  they  bad  also  induced  Uie 
British  Government  to  consent  to  a  limited 
recognition  of  some  of  the  independent  Statea 
of  Sooth  America,  Instead  of  the  recognltioa 
previously  contemplated.  He  wished  to  leant 
what  was  the  fact,  and  also  to  be  informed, 
whether  It  was  by  accident  only  that  the  Envoy 
from  Buenos  Ayres  had  not  been  introduced  at 
Court  ?  It  was  but  iosUce  to  state,  thai  be 
Bsade  this  Inquiry  vHtoout  any  commuoicatioa 
whatever  with  the  disanguisbed  individual  to 
whom  it  related.  He  wished  also  to  ask  another 
^nestton,rRferrlog  to  a  gallant  and  meritoriona 
pnrtkn  •f  the  Brithii  tvbjeett— be  meant  tbose 
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••cert  who  bftd  bMO  Uktn  Into  the  ferrtce  oC 
foreicfl  conotriet.  Hie  act  which  placed  tbete 
todi  viduaJt  in  »  nott  exUmordinar  j  titttation,waa 
stiU  io  force.  In  makiof  t|iis  obier?ation,  be 
did  not  mean  to  call  in  qaeBtioo  the  policy  of 
the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred  t  nor  would 
ho  inqalre  whether  it  had  been  called  for  bv 
circuinitancet  at  the  time  wlien  it  wai  pamcd. 
The  law  to  which  he  referred  imposed  a  degra- 
dation— impoied  a  ecfere  puniahmenton  penont 
who  mif ht  contravene  its  provisioot ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  gent  who  heard  him»  who  must 
Dot  view  with  the  higbeat  reipect  the  conduct  of 
those  indivirtualSf  and  who  mutt  not  esteem 
them,  on  account  of  tbe  noble  motives  bjr 
which  they  were  actuated.  The  state  of  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  it  having  passed  away-— 
England  having  recognised  the  independence  of 
several  of  the  South  American  stateo^the  law. 
should  be  altered.  Subjects  of  this  country 
bad,  in  periods  of  peace,  held  high  commaniJs 
in  the  French  service.  We  had  supplied 
admirals  to  Russia,  and  officers  of  various  de- 
scriptions to  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  military  power 
of  this  country,  that  English  officers  should,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  enabled  to  keep  up  their 
military  knowledge  by  entering  into  the  service 
of  foreign  states.  France,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  pursuing  this  system  i  she  was 
pushing  her  military  officers  into  every  possi- 
ble service.  They  were  employed  In  Greece, 
In  Turkey,  in  every  situation  whero  their 
abilities  were  likely  to  be  matured.  He  sub- 
mitted these  few  observations  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Government.  If  nothing  were  done, 
be  would  in  the  next  session  submit  a  motion 
on  (his  subject. 

TuBSDAT,  JuLT  5. — Mr.  Ctmntng  rose  to 
answer  tbe  questions  put  on  a  preceding 
evening  by  tbe  member  for  Taunton.  The  hon* 
member  (Mr.  Baring)  bad  remarked*  that  an 
individual  of  great  respectability,  accreditod 
to  this  country  by  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  not  been  presented  at  the  last  levee ;  and* 
from  that  fact,  the  hon.  member*  inferred  that 
iome  inteiference  had  been  used  by  foreign 
powers.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  desired  to  say 
that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  state  to  regulate,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  conduct  of  this-  country  towards 
nny  of  the  states  of  South  America  i  nor,  if 
ouch  an  attempt  bad  been  made,  could  there 
have  been  the  least  chance  of  its  being  success- 
ful. The  Ihct  was  that  the  Individual  in  qnea- 
tion,  although  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, had  no  regular  credentials.  The  state  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  sent  this  gentleman  a 
paper  appointing  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  this  country,  and  also  to  France;  and 
he  thought  that  England  was  not  stickling  too 
much  upon  ceremony  in  saying  that  she  must 
desire  to  have  an  entire  minister  to  herself. 
It  had  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  thai 
diese  new  states  might  well  be  placed,  in  some 
points,  upon  a  more  free  footing  than  the 
older  ones.  In  this  view,  he  by  no  means 
agreed.  He  thought  it  sufficient  that  they 
were  fhlly  and  regularly  brought  into  the  com- 
mnnity  of  nations  s  and,  as  far  as  his  advice 
Went,  the  same  full  observance  of  all  forms  and 
n'rrangements  should  be  required  from  them  as 
from  the  oldest,  best  secnred,  or  most  detpotic 
governments  existing.  The  paper. which,  this 
gest]«maa    produced    mighl  .  ho    wiffi^ioat 


between  bb  government  and  himself t  hot 
it  was  not  sufficient '  as  between  his  go- 
vernment and  this  country.  There  waa 
another  point,  upon  which  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  happened,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  present  year,  the  state  of  Buenoa 
Ayretf  had  appointed  a  British  subject,  a  ge«w 
tlemao  who  was  a  partner  in  a  considerable 
mercantile  house  in  this  country,  its  Goasnl* 
General  for  England.  In  that  capacity,;  the 
individual  alluded  to  had  called  upon  him,  and* 
tendering  his  commiMion,  had  proposed  to 
enter  with  him  into  the  discussion  of  highly 
important  questions.  He  bad  refused  to  liste» 
to  that  gentleman,  and  even  to  see  him  a 
second  time.  He  had  taken  that  course.  In  the 
first  place,  because  tbe  appointment  la  qnet* 
tion  had  not  been  regular  9  but  he  had  felt  an* 
other  ol]jection,  and  one  of  still  grenier  fcn* 
portaoce.  No  man  was  ignorant  of  the  specn« 
lations  that  wore  taking  place  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  continent  of  South  America  1 
aud  whoever  considered  what  had  beea  ibo 
fluctnation  of  various  projects  within  the  last 
vear  la  this  coantry,  would  probably  see  that 
be  had  only  taken  a  proper  precaution,  whea 
he  had  expressed  a  desifo  that  the  states  of 
America,  generally,  would  not  appoint  British 
merchants  in  this  country  to  he  their  consuls. 
He  had  written  to  his  Miyesty's  Charge  d'Af. 
(airs  at  Buenos  Ayrei,  and  to  the  resident 
ministers  at  other  places,  requesting,  through 
them,  that  such  nominations  might  not  take 
place  in  future.  He  had,  moreover,  written  to 
the  officers  of  this  country  appointed  In. 
America,  generally^  desiring  that  they  vronid 
not  engage  ia  commercial  transactions,  under 
peril  of  re  moval  from  office. 

CONSTITUTION* 

.    EUcivoe  Franchi9e, 

MoNDAT,  JuNS  90.^Lord  Nmgmt  presented 
a  petition  from  the  resident  burgesses  and 
others  of  West-Looe,  praying  inquiry  Into .  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  borough,  and  complaining 
of  infringement  on  the  franchises  as  established 
by  usage  immemorial.  Usage  of  this  character 
need  not,  as  he  understood,  be  proved  to  have 
been  unbroken  t  it  would  he  enough  to  show 
that  it  had  once  exnted  :  and  he  believed  that 
onlem  a  charter  provided  to  the  contrary,  the 
common  law  right  of  voting  was  in  every 
householder.  Such  was  the  opinion  exprepsed 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  Glanville,  by  Lord 
Coke,  and  all  the  great  authorities  of  the  time* 
The  petition  he  held  In  his  hand  stated  that, 
in  the  charter  of  Wcst-Looe,  thero  was  no- 
thing to  ahrldgo  the  rights  of  the  resident  In* 
habitants,  and  for  centuries  the  right  of  elec- 
tion had  been  exercised  by  such  residents  alone 
—that  afterwards  by  usurpation  and  colinsion, 
non-resident  burgesses  had  exercised  a  right  of 
voting.  Parliament  was  petitioned  on  tUa 
ground  against  tlie  ntura  of  a  member  in  I8i8, 
and  a  committee  of  tbe  house  declared  his 
return  illegal  1  found  that  the  right  to  elect  waa 
in  tbe  corporators;  but  did  not  decide  who 
had  a  right  to  be  corporators  or  how  they 
should  be  cbosea.  The  petitioners  after  thin 
made  many  applications  to  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  and  among  othen  nn  application  for  a 
mandamus  to  be  ndmitted  and  sworn  into  the 
corporation,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  Dormigh  and  the  elearmrnningof  the  char^ 
tar  of  Bliaabethi  hut  the  Court  again  ra* 
f&mi  ihak  •ppllcattaf.oo  the  ffMad  of  wnat 
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of  JmlidfcfidD  aBd  the  feoeml  dlKQtdoD  of 
the«e  subjectg  wbkh  woald  follow  tbo  granU 
ing  of  tach  an  appHcaiioa  (hear%  hear). — 
The  noble  lord  then  contended  that  tbe  peti« 
Cion,  in  effect,  made  out  three  (hinfi ;  ftrtt,  the 
.charter  fare  the  right  of  votiof  to  the  resi- 
dent houie-holders ;  becondly,  that  the  record* 
•proved  the  returns  to  have  been  made  by  them 
.|»r  a  long  period,  under  the  titles  of  burgesses 
or  resiant  burgesses,  or  jproftiAomraMoreommii- 
fittci,  or  some  name  which,  taken  with  the  num- 
bers, showed  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween tbe  resiant  burgesses  and  the  free  bur- 
gesses. Thirdly,  that  tbe  right  had  been  abridg- 
ed by  collusion  and  ii\jnstice,  and  finally  alto* 
gether  usurped  by  the  non-rehideat  burgesses, 
whose  votes  were  not  admissible  by  the  cKurier. 
He  had  several  petitions  of  the  same  nature  to 
bring  op,  and  early  in  the  nextfessiou  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  whole  qnestioi^  forwmrd  in 
a  manner  sulttble  to  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
cnsioB. 

'  Mr.  JD.  Otaeri  thought  of  all  tribunals  this 
house  the  worst  to  try  such  a  question.  The 
courts  of  law  were  open,  and  a  proceed  ior  was 
to  be  brought  to  a  hearing  in  the  Court  of  £ing*s 
Bench  to-morrow,  Oki  the  matters  recited  in  that 
veiy  petition. 

Lovd  John  RuBieil  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  representative  system  would  not  be  at  all 
improved,  if  the  rights  of  voting  were  extended 
to  all  householders.  Such  an  alteration  would 
be  merely  changing  the  elections  from  a  select 
body  to  persons  almost  paupers.  But  the  quea- 
tion  now  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  that  house  to  give  to  persons  the 
means  of  proving  their  right  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions ;  for,  by  the  present  state  of  the  lawSj 
persons  were  often  deprived  of  such  opportu- 
nities.  Tbe  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not 
be  said,  in  any  general  sense,  to  afford  to  con- 
stituents the  means  of  proving  their  rights  to 
vofe.  In  the  last  application  to  tbe  Court  of 
King*s  Bench  on  the  subject,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  IWest  Looe,  one  party  alone  was  put  to  tbe 
expence  of  1,5001.,  and  be  need  not  say  how 
extremely  numerous  must  be  the  cases  in  which 
faidividuals  could  not  have  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing their  rights  by  any  such  expensive  ap- 
plications. He  therefore  approved  of  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  upon  the  subject,  not  for  the 
•ake  of  the  petitioners  only,  but  for  the  sake 'of 
tbe  constituent  body  of  England  generally. 
The  powers  of  the  Grenville  committees  were 
too  limited  to  do  justice  to  the  elective  body. 
In  the  memorable^ase  of  the  corrupt  election 
for  Grampound,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
nnder  tbe  Grenville  Act,  and  it  returned  that 
the  sitting  members  had  been  duly  elected; 
yet,  after  this,  it  was  proved  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  that  &,000L  had  been 
paid  to  secure  the  returns  of  those  very  mem- 
bers. If  the  present  question  were  in  any 
ahape  pending,  or  about  to  be  brought  be- 
fore ihe  Court  of  King's  Bench,  it  was  an  a|H 
plication  of  individuals  for  personal  redress, 
but  before  that  house  it  was  a  question  of  ge- 
neral rights,  and  in  such  matters  the  House  of 
Commons  was  alone  competent  to  interfere. 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  for  tbe  determina- 
tions of  tiiat  houve  under  the  GrenvUle  Act, 
were  often  tlie  most  corrupt  determinations. 
Influenced  by  party  motives.  How  often  were 
Ibe  decisions  of  Committees  no  more  than  mere 
orders  tlmt  the  descendants  of  some  corrupt  no- 
minee of  Lord  Orford,  or  of  Str  Robeh  Wal- 
poto,  ihosld  io^vit  4b^  borongbi.  wbieh  thtir 


ancestors  had  obtained  by  a  Minlster't  violat- 
ing tbe  laws,  and  the  righU  of  etoctioq.  Tbe 
Committee  to  be  appointed  ought  to  go  into  the 
whole  sul^ect 

Mr.  Sturgei  Bourne  complained  that  tiie  No^ 
ble  Lord  had  travelled  out  of  the  petition  be- 
fore the  house,  converting  a  subject  of  privato 
complaint  into  a  general  question  of  election^ 
If  such  a  Select  Committee  as  the  Noble  Lord 
alluded  to  were  to  be  appointed  for  any  such 
objects  as  he  contemplated,  it  would  have  to 
settle  the  question  of  large  properties^  without 
tbe  power  of  examining  any  evidence  npon 
oath.  Tbe  expences  of  applications  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  arose  out  of  the  aecea- 
slty  of  bringing  witoesses  to  London,  and  be 
should  like  to  know  bow  this  could  be  avoided 
by  appointing  any  committee  apon  tJm  aab- 
ject. 

Lord  Joibi  JKHMslIsaid,  that  when  a  commitr 
tee  was  appoioted,  tbe  expenses  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  public,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Grampound  Election  conunittee. 

Mjr.  Denmm  wisiied  to  give  the  House  one 
example  of  the  extraordinary  ssanner  in  which 
the  power  of  Government  could  dispose  of 
elections,  la  the  celeb  rated  Westminster  elec- 
tion of  1788,  a  question  arose  whether  tbe  te- 
nants of  St.  MartipVle-Graod  had  a  right  to 
vote.  The  Committee  decided  in  the  negative  | 
and  Lord  John  Townshend  was  declared  to  be 
the  sitting  Member.  Iliese  tenants  petitioned 
again  the  next  year,  and  they  had  then  nobody 
to  oppose  ihem,  for  nobody  was  immediately 
concerned,  or  had  any  interest  at  stake  in  get- 
ting rid  of  these  one  or  two  thousand  voters. 
The  consequence  was,  that  tbe  rigbta  of  thesiO 
voters  were  acknowledged,  and  they  bad  con.- 
tinned  to  be  undisputed-  The  Grenville  Act 
might  be  «  good  act  for  deciding  disputes  be- 
tween party  and  party,  but  tbe  question  before 
the  house,  was  a  question*  of  general  interest, 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  and  impartially  jn- 
vestigated.^The  petition  was  then  read. 

Interested  Votes. 

Wbonbsdat,  Feb.  S3.— >Jtfr.  Byng  movid 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  ii:on  rail- 
way in  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Mr.  Orn^feU  regretted  that  the  bo«.  member 
for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not  present,  ai 
tbe  house  must  now  feel  the  propriety  of  aciing 
upon  tbe  proposition  which  his  boo.  friend  had 
made  yesterday,  that  members  interested 
should  retire  without  voting.  He  (Mr.  G.y 
was  for  carrying  tb%t  principle  farther*  He 
would  not  only  have  any  member  prevented 
from  voting  on  a  private  bill,  whose  private 
interest  ml^t  lead  him  to  support  the  bili  ;  he 
would  also  exclude  all  those  who  bad  an  inte- 
rest directly  opposed  to  the  bill  {  and  if  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  vould  not,  be  pledg- 
ed himself  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ho 
would  submit  a  measure  to  the  bouse  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JlreugAam  observed,  that  ihe  present  sub- 
ject was  one  which  affected,  in  jio  ordinary  de- 
gree, the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  House  of  CommOiBS.  He  hadlojog 
been  a  witness  of  the  reprehensible  manner  la 
which  private  business  was  conducted^  and  for 
that  reason  Imd  uniformly  refused  to  give  hia 
vote,  either  one  way  or  tbe  other^  on  any  prU 
vate  bill ;  except  in  one  instance,  the  Higl^gati 
Chapel  bill,  which,  conceiving  it  to  partake  of 
thft  natnra  of  a  public  ■waiare^  and  ta  b*  a: 
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fTOii  Job  of  certala  attorneyi,  who  were  inflo- 
•nced,  act  by  a  lote  of  piety,  but  by  a  love  of 
being  paid  their  cost*,  ne  certainly  opposed. 
He  perfectly  ag^reed  io  the  propriety  of  disal* 
lowing  the  votes  of  any  hon.  membert  who  were 
interested  in  private  bills.    But  he  did  not  see 
liow  the  boQse  could  stop  there.  He  did  not  see 
why  the  vote  of  any  bon.  member  who  was  in- 
terested in  a  private  bill  thouid  be  refused,  and 
why  the  same  individual  should  be  permitted 
by  himself  or  by  his  agents  to  canvas  the  other 
members  of  the  house,  either  personally  or  bv 
letter,  **  intreating  their  vote  and  iitterest.^* 
To  him,  this  appeared  much  the  greater  evil  of 
the  two.  During  the  discussion  on  the  Highgate 
Chapel  bill,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded, 
be  was  about  to  relate  an  anecdote,  when  he 
was  stopped,  probably  from  the  house  not  liking 
to  have  its  feelings  hurt,  or  its  misconduct  ex- 
posed, and  being  apprehensive   that  he  was 
about,  with  too  rude  a  hand,  to  tear  the   veil 
from  its  mysteries  (a  laugh).     The  anecdote 
related,  however,  to  a  matter  which  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  notoriety,  shame,  and  re- 
proach ;  it  was  this — Before  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  house,  he  was  once  engaged  as 
a  counsel  against  a  private  bill.    The  proceed- 
ings in  the  committee  upon  the  bill,  instead  of 
being  carried  on,  as  he  feared  too  frequently 
i^as  the  case,  with  irregularity  and  at  random, 
were  conducted  with  as  much  decorum  and  so- 
lemnity as  if  the  committee  were  one  formed 
rnider  the  Grenville  act     The  same  twenty 
members  sat  every  day,  and  sat  from  an  early 
hour  until  the  meeting  of  the  house,  or  half  an 
hour  after.    They  heard  evidence  $  they  heard 
the  objections  of  counsel  to  evidence ;  they  be- 
haved as  if  they  were  a  select  election  commit- 
tee  I  in  short,  he  never  witnessed  a  more  zea- 
lous and  satilfaciory  investigation.    Now  for 
the  result.    He  and  the  opp<)sers  of  the  bill,  by 
the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced,  and  the 
real  strength  of  the  clise,  had  gained  the  sup- 
p<»rt  of  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  meroliers  of 
the  committee.    At  the  instant,  howeyer,  at 
which  the  yote  was  called  for,  down  came  a 
learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  employed 
I&  support  of  the  bill,  swept  all  the  committee 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  brought  twenty  mem- 
liers  with  him,  who,  of  coprse,  overpowered  the 
■Ixteon  that  had  declared  themselves  hostile  to 
the  bill,  and  carried  it  triumphantly.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  little  too  much.    The  matter  was 
represented  to  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  thrown 
«nt,  not  at  all  on  its  merits,  but  on  the  circum- 
stance which  he  had  described.    It  was  a  well- 
known  principle  of  our  constitution,  that  per- 
■ons  oh  a  jury  should  not  determine  on  the 
rights  of  private  property,  without  fully  ex- 
amining the  claims  of  'the  parties.    The  mem- 
bers ot  that  boose,  however,  did  so  vrithout  he- 
dUtion.    They  allowed  themselves  to  be  influ- 
enced, not  by  justice,  but  by  favour  and  affec- 
tion.    The  very  men  who  would  shudder  at  the 
ndtion  of  so  conducting  themselves  on  a  jury, 
would,  in  a  committee -room  of  that  house,  de- 
cide ignorantly,  shamelessly,  and  without  com- 
punction.   He  had  no  objection  to  any  bon. 
member's  yoting  in  a  committee  on  a  private 
bQI ;  but  then  it  ourht  to  be  in  consequence  of 
Iris  haying  made  op  nia  mind  upon  the  evidence 
Uttd   urgnment;   it  ourht   to   be  because  he 
Ibonght  the  bin  should  or  should  not  pass,  but 
tot  because  A  or  B  requested  him  to  Vote  so  or 
1^,'  But  If  bon.  members  who  were  Interested 
ii  private  Bieasnref  were  to  be  disqnalifled 


from  yoting  upon  them,  why  should  the  dlsqaa- 
lifi  cation  stop  there  }  It  was  true  that  private 
business  was  very  important}  but  was  ii  as  im* 

{»ortant  as  public  business?  Why  stiould  e 
ord  of  the  Admiralty  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  member  for 
Newcastle,  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Board  I 
Why  should,  borough  owners  be  allowed  to  voto 
against  parliamentary  reform  ?  Why  should 
tbose  who  fatten  on  the  public  purse  be  allowed 
to  vote  against  economy  ?  Why  should  per« 
sons  in  place  and  office,  be  permitted  to  vote, 
year  after  year,  against  the  motion  of  the  boo. 
member  for  Wareham,  for  abolishing  the  salt 
duties,  the  abolition  of  which  might  certainly, 
tend  to  prevent  them  from  having  "  salt  to  their, 
porridge'^  (a  laurb)  ?  He  hoped,  however.  i|. 
better  plan  woula  be  devised  for  conducting  ih« 
private  business  than  that  which  was  at  present 
the  reproach  of  the  hooec. 

Mr.  Baring  agreed  in  the  observation  that 
the  practice  of  voting  on  private  bills  was  a 
shame  and  reproach  to  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  parliament  He  thought  that  it  might  be, 
advisable  to  adopt  some  mode  ofballotting  for 
private  committees,  as  in  the  case  of  election 
committees,  with  power  to  strike  out  names 
known  to  be  interested,  and  coniine  the  voting 
to  those  left  i  or  else  to  circumscribe  that  pri- 
vilege by  confining  it  to  tbose  whp  had  listened 
to  tbt  arguments  and  evidence. 

Colonel  Davia  strongly  objected  to  any  at-, 
tempt  at  limiting  the  votes  of  members,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  their  constituents  either  in 
supporting  or  opposing  the  bill  with  all  their' 
power  and  influence.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  cpnstitutlon  had  any  such  power  as  to  take 
away  or  qualify  that  right  or  voting  from  the 
members. 

Mr.  Cakraft  could  not  see  so  much  danger  aa 
was  apprehended  from  interested  votes*  consi- 
dering how  efficient  the  forms  of  the  house  were 
to  check  jobbing  and  corruption,  and  how  nu- 
merous the  opportunities  for  exposing  them  io 
the  course  of  passing  a  bill  througlvboSi  houses. 
There  were,  he  conceived,  checks  enough  Iq 
the  house  already  to  prevent  the  private  busi- 
ness from  being  improperly  carried   through 
parliament,  without  resorting  to  ne,w  mcasnresp 
If  gentlemen  who  were  in  parliament  could  not 
be  trusted  with  the  impartial  consideration  of 
measures  of  this  nature,  in  God*s  name  let  them 
be  sent  about  their  business,  and  let  the  coun- 
try select   proper    persons    to   perform  their 
legislative  duties  (hear).     He  had  often,  and 
no  doubt  would  again,  have  to  find  fault  with 
the  corruptdecisionsof  minorities  of  that  honsey 
but  certainly  never  with  reference  to  private 
bosinesi.     If  individuals  could  be  supposed 
chpable  of  acting  under  bias  in  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  they  were  totally  unfit  for  the 
performance  of   public  duties;    because,  in 
those  cases,  the  temptation  was  far  more  strong 
than  in  cases  of  a  private  description.    He  had 
rarely  taken  any  part  with  reference  to  bills  of 
this  sort,  nor  did  he  recommend  those  who  had 
any  liiterest  in  private  measures  to  do  so.    But 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  describe  the 
house  to  oe  so  constructed,  that  when  such  blllf 
came  before  them,  their  consideration  should 
be  referred  to  a  separate  tribunal,  instead  of 
being  decided  on  by  the  membert  generally. 
By  adopting  soch  a  plan,  they  would  be  con« 
trolled  in  minor  points,  whilst  all  the  great  bo<* 
sineis  of  the  empire  would  be  left  to  theii; 
honosr  nod  iotegrltj. 


fiOS 


ooMSTtTVTioKl — tttUre$ied  FoUa. 


Mr.  Eri§^  wai  aot  of  ikeoplolMi  of  the 
gest.  wheo  ke  Mid  iluit  the  privsto  bailiicti  of 
that  hoaie  ww  roadacted  wiili  perfect  poritj. 
That  be  men  deaj.  DeeUioos  were  verj  often 
Bade  by  penoiM  Who  knew  nothinc  eboet  tbe 
buinett  on  wbick  tbey  voted.  Tkls  showed 
that  the  private  butineM  wai  not  carried  on  in 
inch  a  way  a«  to  five  Mtli»fectkm  to  the  coon- 
try  and  the  eoltor. 

Mr.  Ainne  fave  notice,  that  be  would  on 
Friday  tubmit  a  notion  to  determine  how  far 
the  custom  of  parliament  allowed  the  admani- 
bility  of  tbe  votre  of  members  on  bills  in  tbe 
aoccew  of  wUch  they  were  interested.  The 
practice  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been  safll- 
cient  for  every  purpose  of  the  due  regulation  o( 
voting  in  that  house ;  and  the  rules  formerly 
laid  down  woald.  In  his  opinion,  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  voting  on  measures  which  affected 
their  own  interests.  Another  point  of  great 
Importance  must  also  be  decided — namely, 
whether  individuals,  whose  particular  interests 
were  hostile  to  a  bill,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
oppose  it. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridl^  said,  that,  theoretically, 
the  present  mode  of  voting  on  private  bills 
•eemed  to  be  bad;  but,  practically,  no  mis- 
chief appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the  way  in 
which  ne  private  bnsineii^  was  conducted  (hear, 
hear).  It  would  be  found  eiccedingly  hard  to 
deal  with^this  question.  Direct  interest  might 
easily  be  'made  out  i  but  very  great  difBculty 
would  be  found  in  proving  such  an  indirect  in- 
terest as  ought  to  prevent  a  member  from  vo- 
ting on  any  particular  question  (hear,  hear). 
The  committee  of  last  year  took  great  pains  to 
sift  the  subject  (  and  the  learned  gent,  below 
him  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  eiceediogly  an s ions 
that  the  system  of  ballot  should  be  introduced  | 
but  so  many  objections  were  urged  against  it, 
that  it  was  refused.  Tbe  best  mode  was,  be 
thought,  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  honourable 
feelings  of  gentlemen  themselves.  He  had  in 
his  possession  letters,  addressed  to  members  of 
parliament,  by  persons  connected  with  private 
bills,  which,  if  he  were  to  read,  would  shame 
their  measures  out  or  the  house.  It  was  asto- 
nishing that  individnals  should  so  far  lose  their 
feelings  as  men,  and  make  such  applications  to 
members  of  parliament  as  those  to  which  he  had 
alluded. 

Here  the  discussion  terminated. 


TaonsDAT,  Maucb  Id.  —  Mr.  Hunu  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  a  resolution  **  that  no  mem- 
ber should  vote  for  or  against  any  question  in 
which  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest.*'  At 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  parliament, 
it  had  been  found  Inconvenient  and  uigost  that 
members  should  be  allowed  to  rotit  on  subjects 
in  which  they  had  a  direct  interest  It  bad 
therefore  been  provided  by  the  house,  that  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  fevour  of 
any  measure,  in  the  passing  of  which  he  Was 
personally  or  pecuniarily  conceraed.  But 
there  had  never  been  an  order  that  such  mem- 
bers as  were  similarly  interested  in  opposing  a 
bill  should  also  be  disqualified  from  voting  on 
it.  It  was  to  this  latter  point  that  his  present 
motion  more  particularly  referred,  and  which, 
he  thought,  was  not  iem  just  nor  lem  important 
than  that  which  had  already  been  provided  for. 
He  was  prepared  to  believe,  timt  the  bauae 
would  not  deal  hastily  with  this  proposition, 
•or  agree  to  a  reiolntioa  which  shonl«l  so  ma- 
terially alter  the  practice  of  parllameiiti  b«t 


if  it  eoBid  ht  proved  that  tbe  exiitiag  law  Id 
this  remect  was  a^fuat  in  Itaelf,  and  ii^juriouu 
in  its  effect  upon  the  Interpsts  of  individaalay 
(and  he  did  not  doubt  that  be  should  afford  such 
proof  in  a  venr  aaipie  and  satisfactory  ■mo' 
ner),  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  thonght 
beneath  the  dignity  of  parliameut  to  abrogate 
that  law,  and  to  establish  such  an  aUeratioa  as 
might  seem  necessary.    As  the  parliament  was 
the  higlmst  tribunal  in  the  couatry,  so  it  ought 
to  be  in  all  respects  the  puresC    la  all  the  m- 
feriur  courts,  it  was  a  rale  as  old  as  their  esta- 
blishmeat,  that  no  person  should  be  engaged  in 
the  administratioa  of  justice  in  a  cause  wluch 
involved,  or  might  he  supposed  to  involve,  any 
pecuniary  interest  or  any  personal  feeling  ap- 
plying to  biflsseif.    If,  then,  this  precaation 
had  been  adi^ted  in  inferior  branches  of  the 
constitution,  how  much  the  more  necessary  did 
it  become  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspi- 
cion that  the  interests  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment might,  by  any  possibilitr,  prevail  so  far 
as  Ui  bias  the  resolutions  of  the  house  I    But 
the  more  he  had  considered  it,  the  more  of  difi- 
culty  he  was  ready  to  confess  presented  itself 
in  tlie  manner  of  applying  a  remedy  to  what  he 
believed  a  great  evil  (hear,  hear).    It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  compare  the  proceedings  of 
that  house  with  those  of  any  of  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals to  which  he  bad  alluded.    Stil  I,  as  a  part 
of  tbe  principle  on  which  his  resolution  was 
grounded  was  admitted,   by  disqualitying  the 
votes  of  persons  interested  for,— nand  a  part  of 
it  denied,  by  receiving  the  votes  of  persons  in- 
terested against  such  BBeasures, — the  obvious 
inconsistency  of  the  present  practice  was  such 
as  demanded  a  remedy.    Tbe  first  case  which 
he  could  find  on  the  records  of  the  house  which 
bore  upon  (he  question,  occurred. in  1601,  with 
regard  to  a  member  named  Seymour.    A  biU 
fur  settling  the  lands  of  the  deceased  Duke  of 
Somerset,  was  offered  to  the  question  of  com- 
mitment by  Mr.  Speaker.    It  was  moved  by 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  that  Mr.  Seymour, a  mem- 
ber of  the  bouse,  and  a  party,  might  go  forth 
during  the  debate,  which  was  conceived  to  be 
agreeable  with  former  orders  and  precedents  in 
like  cases ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  went  presently 
forth  at  the  door.    It  did  not  appear   in  this 
case  whether  the  member  was  in  favour  ofi  or 
opposed  to,  the  measure ;  but  his  having  an 
interest  in  it  was  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  him  from  the  privilege  of  voting. 
The  next  case  occurred  in  1664.     Sir  Robert 
Paston,  a  member  of  the  bouse,  being  inte- 
rested in  favour  of  a  bill,  his  vote  was  objerJed 
to,  and  refused  on  that  ground.     In  this  cuse 
the  vote  of  Sir  Robert  Paston  would  have  beea 
of  great  importance ;  for  the  numbers  on  the 
division,  with  respect  to  tbe  passing  of  the  hill, 
were  81  and  80L  He  had  not  met  with  any  oti  er 
precedent  decidedly  in   point  till   1797 1  aud 
then  he  came  to  one  which  might,  perhaps,  re- 
move the  doubts  of  some  boo.  members  as  to 
the  powibilily  of  drawing  a  distinction  between 
private  interest  and  public  duty.    It  would  be 
recollected  that  the  subscribers  to  what  wan 
called  the  loyalty  loan  sustained  a  coniaderahle 
loss  by  the  fidl  in  the  price  of  the  scrip.;  and  to 
afford  the  original  subscriber  relief,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  give  them  a 
of  5  per  cent  on  their  stock,     tn  the  progrc 
of  the  hill,  an  ol^ection  was  taken  to  die  votM 
of  several  members  who  were  known  to  have 
s^lMcribed  to  the  loan,  on  the  ground  that  tliey 
wera  pacwiially  lateretttd  in  thu  luccew  of  iha 
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mefttvre.    The    obUction  was,  lie    believed, 
Iftken  by  die  late  Mr.  Sheridan.    A  reference 
was  made  to  the  chair  on   the  aobject;  the 
Speaker  aaid,  **  I  have  always  understood  the 
rule  awl  practice  of  the  house  to  be,  that  no 
member  can  regularly  {subject,  however,  to 
qualification)  vote  on  anv. question  which  in- 
'volvea  in  It  an  iomiediate  interest  of  such  niem- 
ber. '  But  when  any  measure  is  submitted  to 
the  house,  the  substance  of  which  is  to  confer 
pecuniary  advantage,  or  diminish  a  loss,  which 
IS  the  same  thing,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  con- 
tinent with  that  mode  of  proceeding  which  the 
house  has  adopted  on  occasions  of  delicacy  and 
importance,  that  any  member  should  vote  on  a 
neasure  by  which  he  'intends  to  derive  any 
benefit  in  rase  that  measure  should  be  carried 
tttto  a  law.     It  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
fbe  bill  before  the  house  as  a  measure  of  the 
former  description."    Mr.  Manning — who  was 
ften,  as  fiow,  a  member  of  the   house — and 
9^ltieT  members  of  the  house  thereupon  stated, 
liiat  as  they  were  subscribers  to  the  loan,  and 
night  be  conddered  interested  in  the  passing 
of  the   bill,    they  would    not  vote    on   the 
enestioB,  and    th^   accordingly  withdrew. — 
Two  other  members — the  late  Mr.  George  Rose 
was  one-*-who  were  subscribers  to  the  loan  re- 
malaed,  and  their  votes  were  directly  challenged 
W  Mr.  Tiemey.    They  rose  and'  declared  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  accept  the  hotau  which 
was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  bill,  and  con- 
tended that  they,  tberefbre,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  being   interested   in    the    measure. 
Having  thus  divested  themselves  of  any  personal 
ikilerest  in  the  bill,  the  votes  of  those  members 
were  allowed.     These  proceedings,  however, 
met  with  considerable  objection  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Ryder,  a  member,  argued  that  the  rule 
trhlch  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Speaker, 
would,  if  pushed  to  Its  utmost  eiAent,  prevent 
members  from  voting  upon  all  measures  of  tai- 
ation;  for  every  man  was  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  imposition  of  burdens  upon  himself. 
After  considerable  debate,  reference  vras  again 
made  to  the  Chair.    The  Speaker  then  stated, 
that  **  the  cases  put  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Ryder)  were  all  cases  whese  the  interest  of 
members  were  merely  eventual  along  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  community — the  rule  laid 
down  was  as  to  a  direct  and  Immediate  interest." 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  the  distinction  laid 
down  by  the  Speaker  in  thai  ciise  was  clear, 
eiplicit,  and  rational,  and  might  be  followed 
on  all  future  occasions.    Another  instance  of 
challenging  the  vote  of  a  member  occurred  in 
1811,  with  respect  to  the  grand  junction  canal 
bill ;  but  he  would  pass  that  by,  and  come  to 
another  which,  occurred  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  when  a  bill,  called  the  Bank-note  bill, 
vras  brought  into  the  house,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  render  Bank-notes  current  in*  the  coun- 
try.    On  that  occasion  the  hon.  member  for 
Appleby  (Mr.  Creovey)  objected  to  the  votes 
of  45  Bank' proprietors — that  was  the  number 
In  the  bouse  then — on  the  ground  that  as  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  would  increase  the  property 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  they,  as  proprietors, 
were  interested  in  its  passing,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  vote.    Mr.  Manning,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  said  to  the  house  on  the 
part  of  die  proprietors,  *'  We  may  or  may  not 
De  interested  in  the  measure,  but  it  is  not  one 
which  we  have  asked  for:   the  measure  luis 
been  introduced  by  Government,  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  necemary  for  the  general  welfare  of 


the  state,  and  not  for  onr  immediate  and  direct 
interest,  consequentlv  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  nsrht  ot  voting  on  the  question.'* 
Appeal  being  made  to  the  Speaker,  he  said, 
**The  rule  was  very  plain.      If  they  opened 
their  journals,  they  would  find  it  established 
900  years  ago,  and  then  spoken  of  as  an  ancient 
practice,  that  a  personal  interest  in  a  question 
disqualified  a  member  from  voting.     But  IM 
interest.  It  should  be  further  understood,  must 
be  a  pecuniary  interest)  and  separately  belong- 
ing to  the  persons  whose  voles  were  questioned, 
and  not  in  common  with  the  rest  of  ills  Maje»- 
ty*s  subjects,  or  on  a  matter  of  state  policy. 
So  it  was  that  on  a  canal  bill,  a  person  whose 
name  was  down  as  a  subscriber  could  not  vote. 
On  the  same  principle  the  question  raised  on 
the  loyalty  loan  bill  was  rightly  decided ;  for 
that  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  give  a 
pecuniary  remuneration  to  persons  who  had 
sustained  a  loss.     It  was  eqaally  clear  that  the 
house  had  done  well  on  questions  of  taxation,  or 
colonial  policy,  which  were  held  not  to  disqua- 
lify any  votes.    Such  was  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.   How  far  the  fact  applied  in  the  present 
case  he  left  it  to  the  house  to  decide^*'    The 
question  was  then  put  and  negatived  without.a 
division.    He  would  now  dh^t  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  another  case  evplanatoiy  uf  tho 
practire  of  the  house,  which  he  had  omitted  lo 
quote  in  the  proper  place.    In  1623,  a  bill  was 
brought  in,  entitled  **  an  act  for  reversing  and 
making  void  a  decree  made  in  the  Chancery, 
and  all  orders  and  injunctions  thereupon  had 
and  made  against  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of 
Magdalen-College,  in  Cambrid«:e,  and  John 
Smyth,  lessee,  at  the  suit  and  prosecution  of  the 
Right   Honourable    Henry   Earl    of   Oxford, 
Thomas  Wood,  and  others,  for  a  house  and 
ground  without  Aldgate,  London,  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  common  law  of 
the  land."    Sir  W.  Earl  moved  that  Dr.  Goocb, 
the  master  of  the  college,  ought  to  withdraw, 
he  being  a  party  interested  in  the  bill.    After 
some  discussion,  a  resolution  passed  that  Dr, 
Gooch  should  be  heard,  and  then  withdraw. 
He    would    mention    another   case   which   he 
thought  was  of  some  importance.    On  the  2Sth 
of  April,  1091,  a  bill  was  introduced,  entitled 
an  **  Act  for  the  improvement  of  trade.**    An 
objection  was  taken  to  the  TOtes  of  members  of 
corporations,  on  the  ground  that  they,  being 
connected  with  monopolies,  had  a  personal  in- 
terest in  opposing  the  bill,  and  the  house  deter- 
mined that  the  objection  was  good.    Having 
stated  these  precedents,  he  left  It  to  the  house 
to  decide  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable 
that  they  should   place  themselves  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  convince  tho  country  that  every 
measure   introduced     into    that   house   would 
receive  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  (hoar). 
Without  detaining  the  house  longer  he  would 
submit  a  resolution  drawn  up  in  the  words  of 
the  former  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  the  loyally 
loan  bill,    namely—**  That  no  member  shall 
vote  for  or  against  any  question  in  wliich  he 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest.*' 

Mr.  Littleton  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  correct  when  he  said  that  he  had  found 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  determination  as 
to  the  mode  of  treating  this  question.  He  liad 
no  doubt  that  when  he  first  gave  notice  of  his 
motion,  he  did  not  aniicipate  the  difllcultieB 
which  he  afterwards  experienced.  Two  years 
ago  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  had  given .  notice  of  a 
notion  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  hon. 
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member  had  tubmittod  to  the  bodte.  Bat  that 
motion  be  was  obliged  to  abandon^  because  he 
found  that  the  objectiona  to  it  were  insuperable. 
His  motion  was,  however,  confined  to  the  find- 
ing a  remedy  fur  that  uhich  be  still  considered 
a  serious  evil — namely,  the  manner  in  which 
private  business  was  conducted  in  committees 
up  stairs  (hear,  liear).  In  the  house  private 
Interests  were  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  un- 
biosoed  opinion,  and  could  produce  little  eflTect; 
but  in  committees  on  private  bills,  nobody  but 
the  parties  interested  ever  thought  of  appear- 
ing, and  it  was  there  that  the  mischief  was  done* 
He  thought  that  the  house  would  gain  nothing 
by  departing  from  its  ancient  usage.  Under 
the  present  system,  this  advantage  was  appa- 
rent— that  it  was  well-known  what  individuals 
were  interested  In  any  measure  before  the  house. 
Voteson  private  billswere  so  seldom  challenged, 
that  members  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal their  interest  in  particular  measures.  But 
wlien  once  the  present  motion  should  be  car- 
ried, members  would  be  driven  to  resort  to 
evasive  measures.  They  would  buy  shares  in 
the  names  of  friends,  and  so  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  advocating  their  private  interests  in  that 
Jiou<ie  under  the  pretence  of  performing  a  pub- 
lic duty  (hear).  In  many  instances  the  interests 
of  county  members  were  identified  with  those 
of  their  constituents,  and  yet  the  effect  of  the 
motion  would  be  to  deprive  those  constituents 
of  the  services  of  the  individuals  who  could  best 
advance  their  object.  There  was  another  in- 
convenience which  might  arise  from  agreeing  to 
the  motion.  Members  might  purchase  an  inte- 
rest in  one  or  two  rival  undertakings,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  perform  a  doty 
in  that  hoube  which  might  give  offence  to  parties 
out  of  doors  (hear).  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  the  ancient  practice 
of  Parliament  untouched,  and  to  allow  every 
member  to  act  as  he  felt  due  to  his  own  cha- 
racter and  honour :  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
only  moral  restraint  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
practices  which  certainly  brought  discredit  on 
the  house.  He  would  therefore  move  the  ^'  pre- 
tIous  question.*' 

Mr.  Orenfell  complained  that  he  had  been 
disqualified  from  voting  on  a  question  of  great 

ffublic  importance  on  a  former  night,  because 
e  was  known  to  have  a  private  interest  in  the 
measure.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  on  the  very 
day  when  he  had  been  disqualified,  one  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Gram  pound  had  signed  a  pe- 
tition against  the  meaiiure  from  the  London 
Dock  Company,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
measure  affected  their  pecuniary  interests 
(hear,  hear).  The  principle  of  exclusion 
ought  to  be  applied  to  ooth  sides,  or  not  at  all 
•—to  those  who  had  an  interest  In  opposing,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  interest  It  would  be  to 
support  any  measure.  In  his  opinion  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  accede  to  the  motion  $ 
for  if  It  were  agreed  to,  half  the  time  of  the 
house  would  be  wasted  in  fiudiog  out  what 
members  were  interested  in  the  measures  before 
the  house  (iiear,  hear). 

Mr.  //.  Sumner  said,  that  if  tlie  amendment 
had  not  been  moved,  be  had  intended  to  haTO 
proposed  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  that  it  was  derogatory  from 
the  bononr  of  a  member  to  vote  in  any  ques- 
tion wherein  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest.  As 
it  was,  he  would  yote  for  the  amendment. 

Sir  Jtf.  IF.  MUdUy  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  the  house  to  pass  some  declaratory  re» 


solution  of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Snmner),  as  a  guide  for  their  cim- 
dnct  on  all  future  Oceanians.  He  would  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr% 
Littleton),  in  the  hope  that  some  such  reso* 
lution  might  subsequently  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  bis  regret,  not  that  the 
motion  had  been  made,  but  that  there  should 
have  been  any  necessity  for  making  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  dificnlt  to  come 
to  ai|y  resolution  on  the  subject  He  intended 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Staffordshire,  by  doing  whicli  he  should  aot 
be  precluded  from  hereafter  adopting  any  mea- 
sure which  he  should  think  applicable  to  the 
subject.  There  were  three  courses  which  it 
was  open  to  the  house  to  pursue.  The  first  was 
to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  boo.  member  for 
Aberdeen ;  the  second  was  to  pass  a  declara-' 
tory  resolution  to  the  effect  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Surrey  i  and  the  third  was  to  tkgne 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  hb  hon.  friend 
the  member  l^ir  Staffordshire.  There  were,  in 
his  opinion,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  original  motion.  Id  the  first 
place,  without  enteting  into  any  nice  disquisi- 
tion, the  right  of  disqualifying  members  firora 
voting  was  one  which  tlie  house  ought  to  exer- 
cise with  great  caution  (hear,  hear).  Members 
were  sent  to  that  house  to  perform  duties  to 
others.  He  was  not  certain  that  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  quee- 
tion  d  priori — that  is  to  say,  if  tliere  were  m» 
precedents  on  the  subject— ^e  would  ever  con- 
sent to  any  law  by  which  a  member  could  be 
disqualified  from  voting  on  any  question.  He 
should  Imve  folt  d  priori  great  doubts  of  the 
competency  of  pariiameut  to  disqualify  a  mem- 
ber from  exercising  his  discretion,  even  <m 
questions  in  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  in- 
terast  (hear).  Might  it  not  happen  that  a 
member's  private  interest  would  be  concurrent 
with  the  interests  of  his  constituents  (hear)  ? 
He  objected'to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
disqualification  which  was  proposed  by  the  mo- 
tion (no,  from  Mr.  Hume).  If  the  motion  were 
not  intended  to  extend  the  law  of  disqualifica- 
tion, he  asked  the  hon.  member  to  leare  it  as 
it  stood  (hear).  He  thought  the  hon.  member's 
proposition  was  to  come  to  them  recommended 
by  the  consideration  of  noveIty<^that  it  was  to 
determine  what  was  doubtful,  and  supply  what 
was  wanting.  Imperfect  legislation  on  tlm  sub- 
ject— and  it  was  legislation  as  for  as  they  were 
concerned — he  deemed  most  uiwise.  The  effect 
of  the  motion  would  only  be  to  divert  the  in- 
fluence which  was  now  openly  avowed  Into 
secret  channels  (bear).  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  member  had  not  applied  himself  to  the 
correction  of  the  great  evU  of  which  dwre  waa 
cause  to  complain — he  meant  the  system  of 
canvassing  for  votes  on  private  coamiittees 
(hear).  That  which  waa  a  matter  of  notorietr 
was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  that  wbicli 
was  transacted  In  privacy.  If  he  knew  any 
member  to  be  interested  in  a  measure,  he  cenld 
challenge  him  before  the  boasev  and  pet  it  to 
his  honour  whether  be  could  vote  on  the  qees- 
tioa,  and  such  an  appeal  would  aot  be  made  in 
vain.  He  certainly  would  prefer  to  the  motiosi 
such  a  resolution  as  that  proposed  by  the  Imq. 
member  for  Surrey,  altboagh  he  was  not  pro- 
pared  to  say  that  be  would  adopt  even  Umt. 
The  better  way  would  be  for  the  house  to  act 
upon  each  individual  case,  withont  laying 
down  aay  geoeral  rule. 
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Mr.  Bmdiom  Omm^  mentioiMd  a  cam  in  whkh 
an  hoo.  member  had  beea  offered  shares  at  a 
▼ery  fiivourabte  rate  by  the  comtnitlee  of  a 
compaay,  and  in  the  postscript  af  the  letter 
that  contained  that  ofler  it  was  said,  *^  the  com- 
mitlee  rely  on  your  l»est  exertions  on  all  occa- 
iiaot  to  promote  the  inierest  of  the  project.*' 
The  hoa.  gent  had  refused  to  take  any  shares 
on  those  term««  and  had  gone  into  the  public 
market  for  them*  and  purchased  them  at  50  per 
cent,  advance. 

Mr.  C.  ir.  nyum  Ibought  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  would  Id  a  great  measure  be 
answered  by  enforcing  what  was  the  law  in  (be 
house.  That  law  was,  that  the  vole  of  any 
member  on  a  bill  in  which  he  had  a  direct  pe- 
caniary  interest  should  not  be  allowed  (bear, 
hear).  There  were  a  great  mnny  analogous 
cases  where  the  principle  wns  recognized. 
Thus,  in  a  discussion  with  respect  to  a  mem- 
ber's seat — in  questions  which  nflectcd  a  mem- 
ber's conduct,  and  which  roiicht  afterwards  be 
followed  by  Ihc  cenbure  of  the  house,  or  on 
which  an  impeachment  might  be  founded,  the 
practice  of  parliament  was  to  hear  the  member  in 
his  place,  after  which  he  always  withdrew, 
without  joining  in  the  vote.  He  thought  It 
better,  therefore,  to  let  the  old  and  recognized 
law  of  parliament  take  its  conrse.  The  house 
could  not  prevent  any  member  from  voting, 
but  they  might,  in  cases  where  he  had  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest,  disallow  hu  vote  when  that 
feet  became  known ;  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  eitend  the  principle  of  didqualifica- 
tion,  even  if  the  house  had  the  power  of  doing 


Mr.  jibertrombie  admitted  that  this  subject 
was  attended  with  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. It  might  be  hard  to  say,  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  a  case  where 
he  himself  bad  a  direct  pecuniary  interest; 
but  the  objectiiin  to  his  vote  under  such  cir- 
cumstance must  be  founded  in  attributing  to 
bim  motives  by  wliich  his  mind  was  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  unfairly  biassed.  If  the 
house  adopted  this  principle,  they  should  carry 
it  farther,  and  apply  it  to  all  cases  where  mo- 
tives might  be  supposed  to  operate  on  the 
member's  mind.  As  long  as  they  continued  to 
be  human  beings,  they  must  be  affected  more 
or  less  in  their  actions  by  motives.  In  some 
instances  those  motives  were  bad ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  he  knew  of  no  control  over  them  but 
that  of  public  opinion  (bear,  hear).  What 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  princi^ie  now 
proposed  to  bo  enforced  ?  A  man  who  pos- 
sessed one  1001.  share  in  a  company,  it  was  de- 
clared ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  \  but  the 
constituents  of  that  member  might  be  extremely 
Interested  in  (he  concern,  and  might  instruct  him 
to  vote.  HI)  refusal  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his 
seat.  Thus  they  would  have  hiro  balancing  the 
shares  on  one  side,  and  the  seat  on  the  other. 
Would  it  m)t  be  much  better  to  leave  this  matter 
to  take  its  course — to  deal  with  each  case  as  it 
arose,  and  not  fetter  themselves  with  a  gtnerai 
rule.  If  tbev  could  not  trust  themselves  to 
deal  with  such  cases  as  they  occurred,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  at  once  to  depart  the  house* 
He  admitted  that  this  was  brought  on  under 
particular  circamstances,and  in  peculiar  times« 
when  speculation  had  gone  to  a  very  great 
height  all  over  the  country,  and  when  members 
of  that  house  were  poKsessed  of  interests  in 
them  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  but  to 
assert  that  this  would  give  to  their  votes  a  cor- 


rupt blaSf  wonid  be  going  too  fer.    But  he  did 
not  admit  that  the  house  possessed  the  riglit  of 
disqualifying  any  member.    That  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 
He  begged  he  might  not  be  understood  as  deny- 
ing the  abuse  which  existed  in  committees  up 
stairs  i  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
arose  from  corrupt  motives.    They  rather,  io 
most  cases,  arose  from  an  obliging  disposition 
which  one  individual  was  inclined  to  exercise 
towards  another ;  but  the  mischief  of  it  was, 
that  this  was  exercised,    in  many  instances^ 
without  the  consideration,  that  in  obliging  a 
friend  they  adopted  measures  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  many  individuals  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  tiling— but  in 
tills  he  spoke  more  from  the  reports  of  otliem 
than  his  own  personal  observation  —  to  hear 
members,  wh^n  in  committees  up  stairs,  ask 
each  other  ♦•Which   party  do  you   support  h 
For  whom  do  you  come  here  to  vote  ?"    Now, 
this  was  a  practice  to  which  he  should  wish  to 
see  the  whole  weight  of  public  opinion  direct- 
ed, but  he  thought  public  opinion  alone  could 
put  it  down  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Stuart  hartley  admitted  that  great  abnses 
existed  in  the  present  sybtem  of  soliciting  for 
votes  in  committees.  This  was  the  main  evil^ 
and  it  ought  to  be  corrected ;  but  he  agreed 
that  public  opinion  would  be  found  its  best  cor- 
rective. To  duqualify  a  man  from  voting  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  a  measure,  would 
disqualify  many  persons  who  were  the  most 
active  and  efficient  on  committees  ;  for  he  pre- 
sumed if  they  were  disqualified  in  the  house,, 
they  would  be  also  disqualified  up  stairs. 

Sir  JB.  KnalMuU  denied  that  committees  up 
stairs  had  acted  in  any  corrupt  or  partial  man- 
ner. If  any  instances  of  abuse  occurred,  what 
was  there  to  hinder  the  parties  aggrieved  from 
appealing  to  the  housa-  for  protection  ?  And 
be  begged  to  ask,  whether  any  case  was  known 
in  which  such  appeal  had  been  made  without 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Rohertfn  supported  the  motion.  Wheis 
it  was  well  known,  (hat  in  most  of  the  specu- 
lations now  afloat  in  the  city,  some  thousand 
shares  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  members 
of  parliament,  be  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
the  subject  should  be  taken  into  consideration.. 
The  fact  was,  that  some  of  the  wildest  specu* 
lations  were  encouraged  by  the  expected  sap— 
port  of  some  members  of  (bat  house* 

Mr.  Urnnf- in  reply  said,  that  if  be  was  befor» 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
which  he  proposed  to  the  house,  he  was  still 
more  convinced  of  it  after  what  be  had  heard 
in  the  conrse  of  this  discusuon.  It  was  stated 
by  one  rt  hon.  gent. (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn),  that  the 
law  of  parliament  on  the  question  of  members 
being  disqualified  from  voting  where  they  had 
a  direct  pecuniury  interest,  was  clear  and  po- 
sitive f  but  (his  was  doubted  by  another  rt  hon» 
gent  (Mr.  Peel).  Now  he  wished  to  have  the 
matter  set  at  rest  by  the  declaration  which  he 
proposed.  It  was  not  he  who  violated  any 
constitutional  principles  in  this  motion,  but 
those  who  opposed  it  It  was  admitted  as  a 
constitutional  principle  in  ail  our  courts,  that 
no  man  could  act  as  a  judge  in  cases  where 
he  had  a  direct  personal  interest;  and  he 
thonglit  it  a  violation  of  (hat  principle  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  made  an 
exception  to  it.  However  the  motion  might  be 
disputed  of,  his  object  was  in  a  great  degree 
gained;,  iur  no  man  had  attempted  Co  im* 
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pugn  the  general  principle  for  which  he  coa- 
teoded. 

The  amendment  of  *^  the  previous  question*' 
was  then  put,  and  carried  without  a' division. 

Monday,  Jonb  20.— On  a  reading  of  the 
BerlLS  and  Hants  Junction  Canal  hill,  the 
Speaker  wished  to  address  the  house  in  ez- 
plaoalion  of  two  points,  which,  though  in- 
traduced  into  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  equally  applied  to  every  other 
bill  of  the  same  nature.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  gentlemen  thai  the  law  of  Parliament 
disqualified  members  from  voting  upon  private 
billtt  in  which  they  had  a  direct  interest.  Ho 
wished  to  state  that  it  was  not  the  law,  but  the 
usage  of  Parliament,  which  occasioned  that 
disqualification.  The  rule,  however,  was,— at 
least  as  he  found  it,  and  he  had  examined  with 
accuracy, — that  only  parties  were  disqualified 
who  had  an  interest  in  favour  of  a  particular 
measure  ;  not  those  who  had  an  adverse  interest. 
Now  he  submitted  to  the  house,  whether,  in 
considering  this  subject  of  private  bills,  such  a 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  (bear,  hear). 
The  second  point  was  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
witnesses  to  bills  respecting  which  they  had 
been  also  petitioners.  He  thought  it  very  dif- 
ficult  to  say  how  far  a  subscribing  petitioner 
ought  to  be  disqualified  as  a  witness.  He  knew 
the  supposed  analogy  on  which  the  disqualifica- 
tion was  founded,  but  he  also  knew  how  easily, 
by  force,  or  fraud,  or  trick,  a  man  might  be 
entrapped  into  the  situation  of  a  petitioner,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  creating  his  incompetency 
to  be  a  witness,  although  he  might  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  give  the  best  evidence  upon  the  busi- 
ness. The  better  way  would,  he  thought,  be  to 
receive  the  evidence  of  a  party  so  situated, 
subject,  of  course,  to  observation  on  the  nature 
of  bis  personal  interest 


Privaie  Committees* 

Wbdnbsdat,  Mat  18. — Mr.  LUtUton  com- 
plained that  the  day  fixed  for  proceeding  on 
the  Welch  Iron  and  Coal  Coropany^s  bill  had 
been  postponed  for  more  than  a  month,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  parties  who  had 
been  prepared,  at  great  exponse,  to  oppose  the 
bill.  It  was  now  again  postponed,  and  both 
these  postponements  had  been  without  any  no- 
tice. He  therefore  moved  that  the  order  for 
that  committee  be  discharged. 

Lord  MiUon  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  adverted  to  the  hardship  which 
such  conduct  as  that  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  bill  threw  npon  the  parties.  It  was  un- 
just  to  them,  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  and 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  house.  He 
thought  it  was  necessary  tor  the  house  strongly 
to  mark  their  sense  of  this  neglect,  and  to  re- 
scind the  order. 

Sir  J.  fVrottesUy  stated,  that  not  one  of  the 
members  connected  with  the  mining  districts 
had  been  appointed  on  this  committee*  The 
expense  to  which  parties  were  put  by  such 
practices  called  for  some  remedy,  and  he 
thought  persons  soliciting  a  private  bill  ought 
to  enter  into  a  recognizance  for  payment  of  the 
expenses,  if  it  should  appear  they  had  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  iheir  project 

Mr.  S.  Woriley  said,  he  had  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  experience,  known  a  case 
of  mure  gross  and  wanton  neglect  than  tiint 


now  before  the  hovte.  Tkt  pnrtleB  falewtted 
in  oppoelng  (be  bill  had  received  not  the  allg^-. 
est  notice  of  the  postponement  He  concurred 
in  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  practices 
for  the  future. 

Mc.  Hume  suggested  that  the  best  remedy  for 
such  abuses  would  be  by  throwing  open  com- 
mittees, and  subjecting  them  to  the  animadver- 
sions which  they  would  receive  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press,  if  their  proceedings 
were  reported,  and  the  parties  concerned  in 
them  known. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  order 
for  the  meeting  of  the  committee  discharged. 

Tuesday,  Mat  31. — Mr.  C.  Dvaiai  moved  the 
recommittal  of  the  Hants  and  Berks  Canal  bill, 
on  tlie  ground  that  the  question  had  been  un- 
fairly got  rid  of  in  the  committee,  by  the  votes 
of  a  number  of  members  who  had  come  down 
on  one  day  without  having  attended  the  course 
of  the  proceedings.; 

Mr.  Stwget  Bourne  said  that,  apart  entirely 
from  the  merits  of  this  bUI,  he  would  support 
its  re-committal  upon  what  was  stated  to  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Fyeke  Palmer  said,  that  he  had  regularly 
attended  the.  committee,  and  had  opposed  the 
bill  because  it  was  iiguriom  to  private  pro- 
perly. 

Sir  Thomas  AcUtnd  said,  that  the  condnct  of 
the  committee  compelled  him  to  vote  for  the 
re-committal  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Momtk  did  not  approve  of  the  naaner  In 
which  the  committee  had  come  to  the  vote  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  vote  was  eob- 
stantially  just  and  consistent  with  the  evidence^ 
Injustice  to  all  the  parties,  supporters  as  well 
as  opponents,  he  would  recommend  that  the  bill 
should  be  abandoned  until  next  sessiuns,  for  it 
would  be  morally  Impossible  to  carry  it 
through  both  houses  In  the  present 

The  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  committee  ibr 
further  consideration. 


TflURSOAT,  Juif  B  «.— Mr.  W,  B.  Wlnthreai 
presented  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  and 
promoters  of  the  oil  gas  company,  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  (after  an  expense  of 
30,0001.)  their  bill  had  been  thrown  out  in  ihA 
committee.  The  hon.  gent,  contended  at  con- 
ttiderable  length,  that  the  conduct  of  private 
committees  in  general  was  full  of  inj  ustice,  and 
that  it  dissatisfied  the  public. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  sure  that  the  management 
of  private  committees  called  most  loudly  for 
reform. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  thought  that  Interference  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  earlier  it  took  place  the 
better.  The  true  course,  as  it  occurred  to  him, 
would  be  an  act  similar  to  the  Grenville  act, 
which  regulated  the  election  committees.  For 
the  practice,  however,  of  coming  down  to  vote 
without  having  heard  any  of  the  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  that  course  was  common  to  the 
houhe  itself  as  well  as  to  the  divisions  of  it. 

Mr.  Sykes  believed  tbAt,  in  the  present  Ses* 
fcion,many  projects  of  public  utility  had  been 
defeated  merely  by  the  votes  of  those  whose  in- 
terests were  personally  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  Littleton  said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
scandalous  than  the  conduct  of  private  com- 
mittees ;  and  until  the  system  was  altered,  be 
would  never  sit  in  another. 


oaNflTiTUTioN.«^Pirn»fo  QmrnUiea. 
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Tommy,  JvmBT.—Mr.  LUtUUm  mM,  ttot 
ttfter  what  bad  beeti  lately  heard  of  tke  mode  of 
tranacting  bnsiDCM  in  coaunitteei  oo  private 
bUb,  tome  measure  was  necemary  in  order  to 
correct  tbe  abates  wUch  bad  tpruof  up.  It 
was  for  tbe  credit  of  tbe  boiue,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  pnblic,  tbat  tome  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  those 
committees.  With  this  view,  he  would  move 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideratioo  the  constitution  of  commit- 
tees on  private  bilU,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
vations and  opinions  thereupon  to  the  house. 

Mr.  8,  Bomnu  seconded  tbe  motion*  The 
great  evil,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  vast  number 
of  membera  appointed  on  private  committees. 
He  hoped  t^t  in  Aiture  such  committees  would 
act  more  in  the  nature  of  juries. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee 
appointed. 

TsunsDAT,  Juke  90. — ^Mr.  LiHUiim  post- 
poned his  resolutions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  husinem  in  private  committees  till  next 
session. 

Mr.  BrougkMn  had  felt  most  severely  the 
evils  of  the  committees,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  composed.  According  to  tbe  practice  of 
getting  up  committees,  the  crown  obtained  an 
faiflneace  over  disputed  questions  of  private 
property.  The  manner  in  which  questions  were 
decided  in  thai  House  was  well  nndentood,  and 
well  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  Trea- 
sury Bench  bad  etAdm  means  oi  influencing 
all  declrions.  As  the  house  was  then  constitu- 
ed,  it  was  diflicnlt  to  devise  any  means  of  check- 
ing the  evil  practices  which  prevailed  in  com- 
mittees upon  private  property.  If  such  com- 
mittees wens  to  be  thrown  open  to  public  no- 
tice, their  practices  might  come  nearer  to  jus- 
tice and  propriety.  This  making  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  snch  committees  public,  would  have 
the  same  eflSect  as  that  which  was  produced 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  house,  by  admitting 
strangers  into  the  gallery,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  debates.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  house  of  Commons  would  conunit 
many  egregious  errors,  and  be  guilty  of  much 
Bwlversation,  but  for  the  efficacy  of  public 
opinion  which  was  exercised  upon  tiieir  deci- 
sions by  means  of  the  pnblicitv  given  to  debates 
by  tlie  press.  If  the  same  publicity  were  given 
to  tbe  procoedingi  of  the  committeei,  tite  mem- 
bers of  those  Committees  would  be  absolutely 
ashamed  to  do  what  they  now  did  with  very 
little  hesitation. 

Mr.  P.  Grenfett  thought  that  no.mlem  that 
could  possibly  be  introduced,  could  be  worse 
than  that  which  existed  at  present  The  prac- 
tices in  Committees  upon  private  property  were 
such,  that  they  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
public  opinion,  and  if  the  proceedings  of  such 
Committees  were  to  1m  thrown  open  to  the 
press,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  great  purifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  present  practice  of 
the  Clerks  upon  Committees,  was  only  to  tiike 
down  the  names  of  members  sufficient  to  com- 
pose the  committee  (  if  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  regularly  noting  each 
day  the  names  of  the  members  who  attended.  It 
would  put  a  stop  to  tbe  disgraceful  occurrence 
of  members malung  their  appearance  and  voting 
at  the  close  of  the  committee,  when  they  had 
not  attended  to  the  prior  proceedings,  and,  ex- 
cept  from  other  sources,  were  almost  ignorant 
of  tbe  questions  upon  which  they  voted. 


Mr.  Calaraft  was  convinced  that  juHlce  had 
been  done  in  every  case;  and  lie  deprecated 
the  idea  of  membera  consenting  to  pot  a  stigma 
on  tlieir  genera]  conduct,  when  none  of  them 
could  mention  a  single  instance  of  abuse. 

Tdbsdat,  Mauch  82.— Mr.  Calenft  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  great  incon- 
venience which  had  been  felt  by  many  membera 
attending  private  committees,  for  want  of 
sufficient  accommodation.  There  was  at  pr^ 
sent  a  great  press  of  private  business  going 
through  select  committees,  and  much  connision 
and  delay  had  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  rooms  where  the  committees 
might  slL  On  that  very  day  he  had  seen  not 
fewer  than  150  persons  sitting  in  the  body  of 
the  hous^  transacting  bastness  in  private  com- 
mittees. Now,  he  was  certain  that  nobody 
would  object  on  the  score  of  economy  to  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  membera  in  their  private  com- 
mittees. He  was  glad  to  mention  this  In  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministera,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  feel  disposed  to  lake 
tbe  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  render 
every  assistance.  He  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ing also  on  the  state  of  the  rooms  to  which 
private  committees  could  have  access.  They 
were  for  tbe  most  part  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  membera,  witnesses,  and  otlyer  persons  au 
tending,  were  much  annoyed  by  the  heat  aad 
pressure.  He  trusted  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  turned  to  this  subject,  and  that 
some  immediate  steps  would  be  taketf  to  give 
an  accommodation  befitting  membera  of  the 
house,  while  acting  In  the  discharge  of  so  Im. 
portant  a  duty. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortt^  t  It  was  a  great  obstruc- 
tion to  the  progress  of  private  business,  to  have 
(as  was  now  firequently  the  case)  two  commit- 
tees sitting  at  the  same  time  m  one  and  the 
same  room,  where  it  sometimes  happened  that 
two  counsel  were  at  tbe  same  monmnt  speaking 
before  each  committee.  This  of  course  crea- 
ted great  annoyance,  and  not  seldom  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  observations  of  each  un- 
intelligible. 

General  Otueajfne  said.  It  sometimes  happen- 
ed that  the  whole  of  the  membera  appointed  on 
a  committee  could  not  obtain  admission  for 
want  of  room ;  or  if  they  did,  the  room  was  so 
crowded  that  they  could  with  the  utmost  dlfiU 
colty  pass  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  tho 
other.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
one  hundred  members  mixed  with  witnesses  and 
strangere  In  tbe  same  room. 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  house  that  he  would  do 
all  In  his  power  to  afford  the  desired  remedy. 


TuasDAT,  JuMB  28.— Mr.  5.  Jlice  dioved, 
**  Tbat  an  bumble  address  he  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  prayhig  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  building  suitable 
committee-rooms,  and  a  library  for  tbe  recep- 
tion  of  the  printed  books  and  papen  belonging 
to  tlie  bouse. 

Tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Breach  of  Privikge. 

TnVBsOAT,  Mat  fla— Mr.  Peel  had  moved  on 
a  former  day,  that  R.  P.  T.  Pllklngton  should 
be  committed  to  Newgate  for  having  imposed 
upon  a  member  of  that  boose,  by  forging  a  pe- 
tition oo  tbe  subject  of  the  Cfatbolic  claims. 
On  the  17th  of  March    a  pciltlon  had  been 
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pewBted  to  tiie  hoate*  proietttag  to  be  aigned 
by  H.penooa  of  Ballinasloe,  ki  favov  ol  the 
Catholic  claimi.  The  for|;ed  petition  waa 
.  fij^oed  by  13  out  of  the  14  names  attached  to 
the  fonnery  and  ■entlmeDti  had  been  attributed 
to  the  petitiooen,  the  reverse  of  those  which 
they  entertained. 

The  Seijeant-at-Ams  now  reported  that  he 
had  Robert  Peer  Trench  Pilkinfton  in  custody, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Peel  moved  that  be  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Pilkington  was  then  placed  at  the  bar. 

The  Speaker.-^Rohewt  Peer  Trench  Pilking- 
•ton,  yon  have  been  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee of  this  house,  and  tiiere  acknowledged 
ioorself  the  author  of  a  petition,  purporting  to 
e  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Bollina- 
sloe,  in  fisfour  of  Catholic  emancipation  i  and 
this  house  has  reeolved,  on  the  report  of  that 
committee,  that  yon,-  having  been  proved  to  he 
the  autlior  of  such  counterfeit  petition,  and 
having  forged  the  signatures  thereto,  and  hav- 
ing sent*  it  as  a  genuine  petition  to  a  mem- 
ber of  this  bovse,  have  been  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  die  house.  You 
have  now  been  called  to  the  bar,  in  order  that  if 
yon  have  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  your 
offence,  which  may  aiPFct  the  decision  to  which 
the  house  may  come  respecting  you,  you  sliould 
atete  it  If,  tiKrefore,  yon  have  any  thing  to 
Pilfer  in  extenaBtion  of  your  conddct,  the  house 
is  ready  to  hear  you. 

.  Mr.  Pilkingfott. — I  have  only  to  say,  that  I 
confess  myself  guilty  of  a  very  foolish  act  As 
the  only  reparation  in  my  power,  I  hastened  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  committee,  and  tliere 
to  confess  mjrself  the  sole  author  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  to  assure  the  committee,  that  no  per- 
son whatever  but  myself  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  petition.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done,  and  am  ready  to 
submit  myself  to  the  decision  of  the  house  on 
my  conduct  I  have  only  to  add,  that  since  I 
have  been  in  custody,  I  have  been  in  an  infirm 
stote  of  health  so  as  to  require  medical  assistance. 

The  prisoner  was  then  ordered  into  rusrody, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  candour,  Mr.  Peel 
said  he  would  move  to-morr«>w,  that  he  shonid 
be  disclmrged  on  Monday.  Upon  a  petition  to 
the  boose,  he  was  consequently  dlscbarged  the 
-Monday  following  without  payment  of  fees; 
•his  petition  stating  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 


Printing  Evidence. 

Tbursdat,  Mat  12. — Mr.  Kmme^  moved 
that  the  evidence  token  before  the  committee  on 
the  Leith  Dock  Bill  be  printed. 

The  SpeaJfccr  observed,  that  the  house  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  the  subject  forward,  because  ah  erro- 
neous idea  had  gone  forth,  that  any  person, 
without  leave,  and  having  no  responsibility, 
might  print  evidence  UlLcn  before  a  committee 
of  that  houbo.  To  do  so  was,  however,  a  brei^h 
of  privilege.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  when 
application  was  made  to  have  evidence  printed 
the  expense  must  be  incurred  by  the  party  ap- 
plying for  that  evidence,  and  it  must  be  printed 
from  the.  Commons*  topy.  When  permission 
was  given  to  the  party  applying  to  print  evi- 
dence, it  was  accompanied  by  an  order  to  the 
printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  print  such 
evidence  if  it  were  cal!ed  fur.    If  this  order 


were  not  sent  forth,  parties  desfaooa  of  pro- 
coring  snch  evidence  would  be  placed  to  tbis 
aitoatioB— tiiat  tlie  Honae  of  Commona*  prtoter 
might  refnae  to  comply  with  the  request  to  have 
auch  ovidence  printed. — Motion  agreed  to. 

ParHamentary  Documents. 

TnoasDAT,  Apuil  U. — ^Mr.  8,  Bic§  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on 
the  state  of  tlie  papers  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  year  1800  to  tbe 
accession  of  his  present  M^esty.   Ho  observed, 
that  swce  the  year  1800  the  partiamentarv  pa- 
pers had  not  been  collated  or  arrange^L    A 
committee  had,  in  1802,  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  papers  presented  to 
the  house,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  report  of 
that  committee   the  documents  were  select 'd 
and  classed.    The  papers  thus  arranged,  were 
now  known  by  the  title  of  *^  The  Seventeen  Vo- 
himcs  of  Reports."    A  number  of  most  va- 
I  luable  documents  were  at  that  time  preaerved 
and  put  in  order,  which  were  now  accessible 
to  the  house  and  the  public.     From  that  period 
to  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  many 
important  documents  had  been  presented  to 
Parliament;  but  they  had  not  yet  been  atranged 
so  as  to  render  them  essentially  useful  to  roMs- 
bera  of  Parliament     Hia  motion,  fliefcfoi«, 
was  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  se- 
lect from  those  docaments  such  as  appeared  to 
bo  most  vnloable  and  importont     The  boo. 
gent,  observed,  that  the  boose  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  library  witicb  had  iieen  esta- 
blished by  the  late  Speaker  ;  and  the  eflTect  ef 
Ills  motion  would  be  to  give  still  greater  scope 
to  the  arrangement  which  had  origiimted  with 
that  individual.    He  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  Ooilrw  gave  the  motion  his  most  cordial 
support.  The  docnments  alluded  to  would 
form  one  of  the  most  curious  ill usti  aliens  that 
could  be  imagined,  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believed,  that  the  truth  of  very  few 
political  facts,  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  111.,  could  be  corrrcfly 
ascertained  without  the  assistance  of  those  do- 
cuments. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  aa  was  a 
second,  giving  instruction  to  the  said  com- 
mittee to  look  out  for  some  proper  place  for 
the  safe  custody  of  tlie  books  and  papers,  to 
which  the  membom  of  the  house  conM  have  tbe 
most  convenient  access. 

Expenses  of  Printing  Petitions^  Sec. 

TvESOAT,  April  88.— On  the  preiontation  of 
the  petition  of  the  City  of  London  against  the 
Corn  Laws, 

Mr.  C  Cahfert  took  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  bouse  to  tbe  enomMHis  ex- 
pense which  the  country  was  put  to  for  the 
printing  of  all  these  petitions.  Tliere  wera 
many  of  the  less  important  kind  that  it  might 
be  quite  sufficient  merely  to  enter  on  the  jour- 
nals of  this  house,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as 
to  distingoiiih  their  prayer  and  object  Hon.  gen- 
tlemen, in  some  case8,might  content  themselves 
with  having  them  read,  as  an  luin.  friend  of  his, 
for  example  (Mr.  W.  Gordon),  who  had  just  now 
presented  about  a  dozen  petitions  on  the  name 
subject  from  tbe  same  county,  tbe  greater  num- 
ber of  which  were  most  likely  oer^cfin  ei  fUc- 
ratim  the  same. 
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Call  of  the  House. 


TmjRSDAT,  April  14 — On  amotion  forleaTe 
of  absence  for  a  member  for  a  fortnif  bt,  on 
urgent  private  business. 

Sir  J.  Newport  rose  to  declare,  that  he  would 
divide  the  bouse  a^inst  every  motion  of  this 
kind  which  was  not  accompanied  with  a  medi- 
cal certificate  of  incapacity  to  attend.  The 
importance  of  the  question  to  be  taken  into 


consideration 'on  the  night  for  which  be  had 
moved  for  tlie  call  of  the  house  was  such  as  to 
render  the  absence  of  any  member,  on  any 
other  account,  totally  inezcusable.  He  was 
determined  to  enforce  the  call,  and  to  oppose 
the  grant  of  leave  of  absence  in  any  other  cases 
than  those  attested  by  medical  certificate  of  in- 
capacity to  attend. 

Several  motions  of  this  kind  were  made  not- 
withstftodingi  and  leave  was  obtained. 


On  Wednesday,  July  6thy  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 

Commission  from  his' Majesty. 


The  Commons  being  summoned  to  the  House 
of  liords  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  coomiission 
being  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  fol- 
lowing speech  ;— 

*'  My  lAfrds  and  CrenUemenf 

**The  business  of  the  session  being  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  are  commanded  by 
His  Majesty  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
which  he  feels  in  releasing  you  firom  your  labo- 
rious attendance  In  Parliament. 

'^  His  Migesty  returns  you  his  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
whieb  you  have  prosecuted  the  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  recommended  to 
you  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  is  a  par- 
ticular gratification  to  his  Migesty,  that  the 
tranquillity  and  improved  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  rendered  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  you  had  in- 
vested his  Majesty  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
public  safety. 

^*  His  Majesty  is  happy  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  that  he  receives  from  all  Fo- 
reign Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country,  and 
of  their  desire  to  maintain  the  general  peace. 

*'  While  his  M^esty  regrets  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  the  East  indies  with  the  Burmese 
Government,  he  trusts  that  the  gallant  exer- 
tions of  the  British  and  Native  forces  employed 
in  operations  in  the  enemy's  territory  may  lead 
to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
contest 

*'  OentUmm  of  the  House  qfComnumtf 

**  We  have  it  in  command  from  his  Majesty 


to  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
granted  to  him  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  satis- 
fsction  which  he  derives  from  the  reduction 
you  have  found  it  practicable  to  make  in  the 
burdens  of  his  people. 

'«  My  Lords  aid  OmUlemenf 

**  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  assure 
yon,  that  he  Is  highly  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  from  the  measures  you 
have  adopted  in  the  course  of  this  session,  for 
extending  the  commerce  of  his  snlyects  by  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  and  Inconvenient  re- 
strictions, and  from  the  beneficial  relaxations 
wkich  you  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  intro- 
duce into  the  colonial  system  of  this  country.    ' 

*^  These  measures,  his  Migesty  b  persuaded^ 
will  evince  to  his  subjects  in  those  distant 
possessions,  the  solicitude  with  which  Parlia- 
ment watches  over  their  welfare :  they  tend  to 
cement  and  consolidate  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  with  those  of  the  mother  country,  and 
his  Miyesty  confidently  trusts  that  diey  will 
contribute  to  promote  that  general  and  increas- 
ing prosperity,  on  which  Us  Majesty  had  the 
happiness  of  congratulating  you  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session,  and  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  continues  to  pervade 
every- part  of  his  kingdom.'* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  signified  his  Ma- 
jesty's  Royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Thursday,  the 
85th  day  of  August  next,  to  be  then  and  here 
bolden;  to  which  day  it  was  prorogued  ac- 
cordingly. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REVIEW. 


SESSION  OF  1826  ;-6  GEO.  IV. 


IRELANIX 

The  AoDRESS-^'CaihoUc  Association 
— Catholic  Claims — Elective  Fran- 
chise— Provision  for  Catholic  CUr- 
3ff — Church  Establishment,  ^c 

[t  is  now  our  duty,  conformably  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  pass  judgment 
upon  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  a  report  of  which  is  contained 
ander  the  general  head  of  Ireland, 

These  proceedings  divide  themselres 
into  two  parts;  the  one  consisting  of  acts, 
(he  other  of  discussions:  the  one  com- 
prising what  was  donCf  by  one  or  other 
House,  as  a  body;  the  other,  what  was 
mH  by  individual  members. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  doncj 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  our  own  opi- 
nions on  the  great  public  questions  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  to 
assign  the  grounds  of  those  opinions^  with- 
out which  neither  our  opinions,  nor  those 
of  any  one,  are  worth  regarding;  and, 
lastly,  to  examine  how  far  what  vxu  done, 
did  or  did  not  accord  with  what,  in  our 
ediimation,  ought  to  have  been  done. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  said, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  scniiinizo  rigidly  the 
arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  every 
question;  to  expo9e  the  shifts  and  pre- 
tences' of  a  bad  cause,  and  rid  a  good  one 
of  those  bad  arguments  by  which  its  real 
merits  are  often  so  materially  obscured. 

When  a  ground  shall  thus  have  been 
laid  for  passing  a  deliberate  judgment 
upon  the  conduct,  both  of  the  legislature 
as  a  whole,  and  of  every  member  of  it  indi- 
vidually ;  something  more  will  be  neees* 
sary ,  to  give  to  this  part  of  our  work  all  the 
ttiility  of  which- it  is  susceptible. 


Though  many  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment  are-  very  important  in  their  effects, 
few  of  them  are  so  important  in  their  ef- 
fects, as  they  are  in  their  causes.  When 
an  event,  in  addition  to  whatever  good-  or 
evil  may  result  immediately  from  iiself, 
gives  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
From  which' an  indefinite  number  of  events 
of  like  tendency  may  be  expected  to  flow; 
an  fsiimate  of  its  importance  would  be 
very  imperfect,  in  Which  this  indication 
should  not  be  included. 

The  actions  of  public,  like  those  of  pri- 
vate, men,  are  governed  by  their  interests. 
Their  interests  renult  directly  from  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  live :  if  these 
be  good,  public  men  have  no  interest 
that  is  not  in  unison  with  the  interest  of  the 
community  :  under  bad  institutions,  their 
interest  is  frequently  different  from,  and 
even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  the  working  of  good  or  bad 
institutions  may  always  be  traced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  If  the  institutions 
be  good,  their  conduct  is  directed  towards 
the  advantage  of  the  community,  which  in 
that  case  is  also  their  own.  If  the  insti- 
tutions be  bad,  they  pursue  either  their 
individual  interest,  or  that  of  the  class,  or 
party,  to  which  they  belong  :  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  is  sacrificed. 

In  our  comments,  therefore,  upon  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  we  shall  en- 
deavour, in  each  instance,  to  bring  to  view, 
not  only  the  events  themselves,  but  their 
causes ;  viz.— the  interests,  generated  by 
political  institutions,  and  variously  modi- 
fied  by  those  numerous  and  diversified 
circumifttances  which  oompese  what  is 
termed  the  apirii  of  the  age. 

In  all  these  points  of  view,  few  events 
will  demand  a  greater  share  of  our  atten* 
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tioD»  ihao  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion in  regard  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  range  of  these  proceedings  took  in, 
not  one  only,  but  several  great  questions : 
the  Catholic  Association;  the  Catholic 
Claims ;  and  the  two  measures,  called 
the  wings.  On  e^h  of  these,  rooted  pre- 
judices exist:  the  merits,  therefore,  of  the 
different  questions  must  be  entered  into, 
at  least  sumciently  to  place  every  conclu- 
sion upon  evidence  sufficient  to  support 
it  The  multiplicity  of  arguments,  or 
what  passed  uncler  that  name,  which  were 
brought  forward  by  all  parties,  render  a 
proportional  number  of  words  necessary 
for  making  a  due  estimate  of  their  vali- 
dity :  and  finally,  discussions,  in  which 
almost  every  prominent  person  in  both 
Houses  took  a  part,  bore  unusually  strong 
marks  of  that  general  character  which  is 
impressed  upon  British  statesmen  by  Bri- 
tish institutions^  and  by  the  particular  stage 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  at 
.  which  the  British  nation  has  arrived. 

The  main  question— that  of  Catholic 
emancipation ~ is,  in  our  opinion,  by  no 
means  a  difficult  one:  and  that  any  per- 
son capable  of  reasoning  should  feel  a 
moment's  doubt  upon  the  subject,  would 
>  surprise  us,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
strongest  reasoning  powers  desert  their 
possessor,  when  he  is  frightened.  With 
all  opponents  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  in 
whose  instance  private  interest  is  out  of 
the  question,  the  contest  is  simply,  as  it 
seems-to  us,  between  the  great  principles 
of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  vague  ap- 
prehensions on  the  other. 

The  public  mind,  in  this  country,  is 
DOW  so  far  advanced,  that  we  may  affirm, 
without^  hazard  of  being  openly  contra- 
dicted, even  by  those  who  would  contra- 
dict us  if  they  dared,  that  to  subject  any 
person  to  temporal  inconvenience  in  any 
shape,  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  opi- 
Jiions,  is,  prirnA  facie,  injustice  and  op- 
pression: that  it  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  such  ground  as  that  his  religion  is 
bad,  or  unacceptable  in  the  sight  ot  God  : 
nor  by  any  thing  but  the  certainty,  or  at 
least  a  preponderant  probability,  that  some 
great  temporal  calamity  will  befal  the  rest 
of  the  community,  unless  averted  by  im- 
posing restraints,  disabilities,  or  penalties, 
upon  persons  of  some  particular  faith.  It 
will  also  be  allowed,  that,  if  there  be  a 
danger,  and  if  security  against  that  danger 
require  the  imposition  of  disabilities  on 
account  of  religious  opinions ;  at  least  no 


disability  should  exist  which  does  not,  in 
some  way  or  another,  conduce  to  the  end 
in  view ;  that  end  being,  security.  We 
might  join  issue  on  both  points,  and  main- 
tain, not  only  the  non-existence  of  danger, 
but  the  existence  of  disabilities,  which,  with 
whatever  view  they  were  impaged,  can 
under  no  conceivable  supposition  (except 
that  of  extreme  mental  imbecilliiy)  be  now 
maintained^  with  any  such  view  as  that  of 
guarding  against  danger.  But  as  we  have 
not  space  to  argue  both  these  questions, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  and 
most  important. 

Before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  say, 
what  the  danger  is  not,  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  opponents  of  Catholic 
emapcipation  will  declare  what  it  is.  This, 
however,  the  greater  number  of  them 
would  find  an  embarrassing  question :  ac- 
cordingly few  of  them  have  ever  attempted 
to  answer  it.  So  vague  and  indefinite  are 
those  fears,  on  the  ground  of  which  they 
are  willing  to  degrade  five  or  six  millions 
of  their  countrymen  to  the  condition  of 
an  inferior  caste,  that  if  they  were  asked 
what  great  calamity  it  is  which  they  ap- 
prehend from  the  concession  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  we  doubt  whether  one  in  ten 
of  them  could  tell.  What  they  have  in 
their  minds  is  an  indistinct  feeling  that 
the  Catholics  are  dangerous  persons :  and 
this  being  assumed,  it  never  occurs  to 
them  to  consider,  whether  the  Catholics 
'not  emancipated  are  not  fully  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  Catholics  emancquded 
would  be. 

We  will  concede  one  point,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  unprofitable  discus- 
sion :  that  no  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  professions  of  the  Catholics ;  that, 
whatever  ihey  may  now  say,  or  think,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  eauality,  if 
they  could  obtain  superiority.  We  know 
of  no  body  of  men  who  would.  We  have 
no  doubt — it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt — 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  willingly 
possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Protestant  Church;  that  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  destroying  Protes- 
tant ascendancy,  would  willingly  supply 
ita  place  by  the  ascendancy  of  their  own 
creed;  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Catholics  would  gladly  embrace  any  op- 
portunity, and  aby  means,  of  making  their 
own  religion  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
state.  We  will  even  allow  that  they  woald 
aim  at  the  suppression  of  all  other  reli- 
gions, by  persecudon :  for  this  is  no  more 
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than  has  been  done  by  Catholics;  and 
not  by  Catholics  only,  but,  in  every  age 
and  counlryf  by  that  sect  of  religionists 
who  have  been  uppermost,  as  far  as  they 
have  daned. 

That  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  cler- 
gy should  desire  a  monopoly  of  political 
power,  and  of  the  wealth  which  that  power 
affords,  is  no  more  than  natural.  The 
propensity  to  pursne  their  own  interests, 
IB  not  peculiar  to  Catholic  human  beings. 
To  persecute,  indeed,  is  not  the  interest 
of  any  sect:  and  this  the  majority  of 
every  sect  would  see,  if  they  were  wise. 
But  the  majority  of  every  sect  has  hitherto 
been  unwise :  accordingly  no  sect  (with  at 
most  but  one  or  two  enveptions)  which  has 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  has  ever  failed 
to  make  use  of  it  The  Romish  Church 
persecuted,  and  does  persecute,  wher- 
ever it  is  strong  enough :  so  did  the 
Church  of  England,  as  long  as  it  was 
strong  enough;  so  did  the  Greek  Church ; 
00  did  thd  Presbyterian. 

Now,  therefore,  when  we  have  made 
every  concession  against  the  Catholics 
which  the  most  unreasonable  opponent 
could  demand,  we  require  of  our  anta- 
gonists, in  our  turn,that  they  will  find  some 
Detter  ground  for  imposing  disabilities 
upon  millions  of  human  beings,  than  the 
mischief  which  it  is  feared  they  would  do, 
if  it  were  but  in  their  power. 

If  the  Catholic  disaoilities  were  upheld 
as  a  measure  of  hostility,  it  would  be  fit 
to  consider  whether  the  Catholics  were 
proper  objects  of  hostility.  But  as  they 
are  professedly  measures,  not  of  hostility, 
but  of  security ;  the  question,  and  the  only 
question,  is,  not  what  the  Catholics  would 
be  willing,  but  what  they  would  be  able, 
to  do. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  precise  evil  the 
fears  of  ihMt  or  the  Anti-Catholic  orators 
point  to.  Some  of  them  talk  of  a  divided 
aUJegiance.  *'  The  Protestant"  says  Lord 
Liverpool,  '^  gives  an  entire  allegiance  to 
***  his  sovereign ;  the  Catholic,  a  divided 
**  one.  The  service  of  the  first  is  complete, 
**  of  the  last  only  qualified*." 

Now,  if  by  the  sovereign  be  meant  the 
king,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
every,  or  any,  Protestant  gave  to  his  sove- 
reign an  unqualified  allegiance.  If  alle- 
giance mean  obedience,  and  what  else  it 
can  mean  we  know  not,  an  entire  allegi- 
ance is  suitable  only  to  a  despotic  govern- 

*  Jnte,  p.  «44. 
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ment.  What  there  is  of  meaning  in  this 
accusation,  must  be,  that  the  Catholics 
acknowledge  a  foreigner  as  the  head  of 
their  church,  to  whose  interests,  it  is  ima- 
gined, they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  country.  That  there  is  a 
party  of  persons,  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  who  are  so  disposed,  is  true :  that 
this  party  is  any  thine  but  a  smail  mino- 
rity, is  not  true :  for,  if  it  were,  what  must  be 
the  situation,  we  do  not  say  of  Protestant 
states  in  which  Catholics  lie  under  no  dis- 
qualifications, but  of  countries  in  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Catho- 
lics, as  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  I 
If  the  authority  of  the  Pope  be  there 
paramount  to  that  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reign ;  if  the  Pope  be  there  suffered  to 
depose  kings ;  the  danger  apprehended  is 
real :  if  not,  it  is  imaginary. 

The  few  Anti-Calholics  who  can  tell 
what  they  are  afraid  of,  seem  chiefly  to 
fear  that  the  Catholics  would  attempt  to 
subvert  the  established  church ;  and  this 
is  the  only  tangible  ground  which  they 
have  assigned  for  their  alarm. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  we  think  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  indisputable  axiom, 
that  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism, 
as  the  dominant  religion  in  this  country, 
is  an  event  quite  beyond  the  range  of  hu- 
man probability.  That  six  millions  of 
persons,  not  having  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  their  hands,  should  either  convert 
or  conquer  twelve  millions,  does  not  seem 
a  very  probable  contingency.  1  f  probable 
at  all,  however,  it  is  more  probable  before 
emancipation  than  after :  since  the  power, 
whether  of  converting  or  of  conquering, 
is  the  same,  and  the  motive  incomparably 
greater.  They  are  six  millions  now, 
thev  would  be  but  six  millions  then : 
their  clergy  would  hardly  be  more  eager 
to  convert,  nor  their  laity  more  able  to 
rebel. 

But  though  they  might  not  be  able,  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  Protes- 
tants, to  make  their  own  religion  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state ;  they  might  still,  it  is 
perhaps  supposed,  in  concert  with  the 
sectarians,  and  with  those  other  Protes- 
tants who  are  hostile  to  a  church  establish- 
ment, bring  about  the  downfal  of  the  ex- 
isting church,  and  make  all  religions 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

This  is  to  suppose,  that,  persons  of  al| 
persuasions  being  included,  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  two  islands 
either  is,  or  is  likely  to  beoomei  hostile  to 
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the'  contimianoe  of  the  pretont  ch6rcb 
ublbhment  Forv  aader  any  other  wip- 
posidon,  it  is  difficult  to  lee  what  dangter 
there  ebuld  be  in  throwing  ao  additiooal 
weight  into  a  scale,  which  would  con- 
ttniie,  notwithstanding,  to  be  the  lighter. 
Now,  if  this  be  true ;  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  question,  how  far  good 
government,  good  order,  or  religioa  itsidf, 
woald  sufier,  if  all  religions  tvere  made 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bo 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  minority 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  their  reli* 
gioQ,  against  the  will  of  the  majority  •  and 
whether  the  few  might  not,  with  as  much 
justice,  tax  the  many  to  build  palaces  for 
them  as  churches,  and  to  pay  their  physi- 
cians and  their  lawyers  as  their  clergy. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  question 
on  a  ground  which  would  provoke  so 
much  opposition. 

If  the  church  were  to  be  subverted,  it 
would  be  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  means 
of  the  legislature,  or  in  opposition  to  it ; 
that  is^  by  rebellion;  If,  then,  after  eman- 
cipation, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Catholics,  aided  or  not  by  the  dissenters, 
to  eSeet,  in  either  of  these  two  ways,  the 
subversion  of  the  church ;  what  hittder» 
them  from  doing  it  at  ihis  moment  ?  Is  it 
to  be  done  by  physical  force  ?  But  if  tfaeyi 
are  not  strong  enough  now,  eroancipatiott 
would  not  make  them  so.  Is  it  to  be 
done  by  commanding  a  majority  in  Par^ 
liament  ?  A  few*  Catholic  peers  would 
taketheif  scats  in  the  Upper  House  ;  but 
in  the  Lower,  beyond  thol^e  whom  they 
command  at  present,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  command  a  single  vote;'  There 
would  not  be  one  Catholic  elector — ^the 
Catholic  aristocracy  would  not  possess  one 
borough — mone  than  at  present.  They 
would  indeed  be  enabled  to  return  Catho- 
lics to  Parliament;  and,  if  nobody  could 
be  found  but  Catholics  to  assail  the  church, 
the  disabilities  would  be  some  security: 
but  it  would  be  affectation  in  the  mostzea* 
lous  chunrhman  to  pretend  to  doubt  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  who  are  hostile 
to  the  church,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  fill  the 
few  seats  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Catholic  party.  How  happens  it  then  that 
the  church  is  not  destroyed!  The  ques- 
tion is  absurd.  With  almost  every  liberal 
Protestant  on  their  side,  the  Catholics 
cannot  command  votes  enough  to  carry 
their  own  emancipation  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  with  the  great  body- of  the  Pro- 
testants against  them  they  could  command 
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enoBgh  to  overthrow  the  Protetant 
church !— Bnt  their  infloenpe  in  Pariiii- 
meat  may  inereasa.  The  Catholic  elec- 
tors may  grow  mora  numsroos;  iiioi« 
Catholics  may  become  borough  proprie- 
tor^.— ^They  may :  and  so  they  may,  while 
their  disabiuties  oootinue,  and  to  the  full 
as  easily. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  many 
others  which  we  have  not  room  to  men- 
tion, we  dismisa  the  idea  of  danger  from 
Catholic  emancipation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  inchned  to  abate  much  from 
the  current  estimate  of  its  advantages. 
An  importance  haa  been  attached  to  it, 
both  in  respect  of  good  and  of  evil,  for 
which  we  are  at  a-  loss  to  find  any  adt*- 
quate  ground.  We  do  not  think  that  of 
itself  it  would  do  much  for  Ireland  ;  tlie 
evils  by  which  that  country  is  afflicted, 
are  not  to  be  so  summarily  ctir^d :  and 
though  Catholic  emancipation  might  be  a 
useful  preparative  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant ameliorations,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  by  any  means  a  necessary  one. 

Catholic  emancipation  would  do  no- 
thing for  tha  body  of  the  people.  Eligi- 
bility to  office  would  be  to  them  but  a 
nominal  privilege :  excluded  in  fact  by 
th^ir  situation  in  life,  it  is  scarcely  an  ad- 
ditiooal evil  to  be-  esoluded  in  law  too. 
If  they  really  feel  aa  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  as  the  friends  of  that 
mieasure  wish  it  to  be  believed, — a  belief 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  entertain, — 
they  must  expect  much  more  from  it  than 
the  removal  of  disabilities;  they  must  ex- 
pect something  which  cannot  be  realised : 
to  them,  therefore,  the  effect  of  emancipa- 
tion would  be  disappointment ;  and  disap- 
pointment is  seldom  followed  by  tran- 
quillity. 

It  is  idle  to  ejcpeqt  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  so  long  as  its  inhabitants  are  the 
poorest  and  the  most  oppressed  people  in 
Europe.  That  they  are  the  poorest,  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  all  who  know 
them :  that  they  are  the  most  oppressed,  no 
unprejudiced  person  can  doubt^  who  will 
read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  in  the  session.^ 
of  1834  and  18^.  He  will  there  find, 
that  whatever  the  end  of  government  in 
Ireland  may  6e,  it  at  any  rate  is  not  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong : 
that  government  and  law  exist  in  that 
country  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  strong: 
that,  while  the  Negro  slave  is  at  least  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  all 
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iDMten  except  his  own,  the  Itiffk  peasant 
is  At  the  mercy*  not  only  of  a  whole  series 
of  landlords,  from  the'  proprietor  of  the 
soil  down  to  the  lowest  middleman>  b^t 
moreover  of  the  tilhe-owuer  and  the 
tithe^farmer  or  proctor,  to  say  nothing  of 
vestries  and  grand  juries :  that  a^iost 
undue  demands  on  the  part  of  all  these 
persons  he  has  no  remedy :  that  there  is 
no  law,  no  administration  of  justice  for 
Aim;  the  superior  courts  being  at  all 
times  inaccessible  to  him*  and  those  of  (he 
country  magistrates  who  do  not  take 
bribes,  being  for  the  most  part  leagafd 
together  to  deny  him'  redress ;  which 
]|i  in  general  the  less  difficult,  as  the  de- 
fects of  the  law  are  such,  that  he  who 
would  oppress  under  color  of  the  law  moat 
be  exceeaingly  unskilful  if  he  capnot  ac- 
complish his  object  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  law* 

All  these  causes  of  misery,  and  of  that 
discontent  which  does,  and,  we  hope, 
ever  will,  accompany  all  remediable  evils, 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  and  would  in  no  respect  be 
affected  by  their  removal.  And  why 
should  we  deem  it  impossible  to  apply  re- 
medies to  these  evils,  leaving  the  Catholic 
disabilities  as  they  are  ?  That  **  purer 
'*  administration  of  justice,"  which  even 
the  bishop  of  Chester  *  admits  to  be  ne^ 
cessary,  would  of  itself  suffice,  and  with- 
out ii  nothing  will  suffice,  to  tranquillize 
Jreland.  It  is  not  the  power  of  the  Pro* 
testant  over  the  Catholic,  which  has  made 
Ireland  what  she  is :  it  is  the  power  of 
the  rich  over  the  poor. 

A  superficial  observer  might  perhaps 
infer,  from  the  active  demonstrations  of 
hostility  between  the  two  sects,  that  it  is 
the  Catholics  who  ,are  oppressed  as  Ca- 
tholics, not  the  poor  as  poor,  an4  that 
the  body  of  the  people^  if  they  were  not 
oppressed  as  Catholics,  would  not  be 
oppressed  at  all.  But  if,  in  i^moving  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  the  power  of  land- 
lords over  tenants,  of  the  tithe-Qwner  over 
the  tithe-payer,  and  of  magistrates  over 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
left  untouched,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
would  be  in  any  respect  altered  for  the 
better.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  Ca- 
tholic landlord  treaty  bis  tenants  ^tter 
thap  a  Protestant  landlord.  Catholic 
emancipation  wQuld  not  affect  tfie  mode  of 
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«j0Uectiiig  tithe ;  aipd  the  few  Catholic  ma- 
|;istxates  that  there  are,  have  now  an  interest 
in  proftectii^g  the  poor  against  their  brptber 
maf^s.tes,  which,  in  the  e;vent  of  emanci- 
pation, it  is  possib^  they  might  not  retain. 
That  the  Pro^stant  aristocracy,  who  axe 
90w  in  posseesion  of  %  monopoly  of  poli- 
ticfl  power  ^i^d  of  its  fOtead^nt  profit, 
should  be  averse  to  sharing  that  power 
and  profit  with  the  Catholic  aristocr^y,  is 
qpite  natoral.  It  is  quite  natural  alao 
thajt  the  Cathplic  aristocracy  should  feel 
uneasy  under  this  forced  exclusion ;  and 
1^  the  ariatocraoy  are  much  better  able  to 
make  their  complaints  heard,  than  the 
p^K>plo  are,  jt  is  alfo  netural  that  their 
grievances  should  be  more  thought  of, 
than  tho9e  of  the  people;  but  we  are 
not  therefore  to  suppose  them  of  more 
importance. 

There  still  remains  another  questiourto 
be  answered,  before  we  proceed  with  our 
comment  upon  the  debates.  If  the  Ca- 
tholic disabilities.be  not  'm  reality  the 
grand  evil  of  Jreland,  how  happens  it 
tha^  in  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament, 
they  are  so  oilen  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  what,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  work,  we  shall  very  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  puL 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament, it  mey  in  general  be  remarked, 
that  the  great  abuses  almost  always  escape 
its  notice.  The  composition  of  the  Par* 
liament  affords  a  key  to  this,  as  it  does  to 
so  many  of  its  other  peculiarities. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  either  House  whose  interest 
it  is  that  the  groat  abuses  should  be  re« 
formed.  The  members  of  both  Houses 
belong,  ahnost  all  of  them,  to  those  classes 
f^r  the  beneQt  of  which  all  great  abuses 
exi^t ;  and  npt  being  accountable  tp^  nor 
in  any  pther  jf^j  qnder  the  influence. of, 
^hf  t  much  iHrger  cla9N  who  snffer  by  Um 
abuses,  they  ha  ye  abundant  motives  to  op 
bold,  and  no  sufficient  motive  to  redress 
them. 

This  interest  being  common  to  both 
parties  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  gre,at  abuses  are,  in  Parliamentary 
discussion^  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  kept 
out  of  view.  The  Opposition  party,  how*> 
ever,  must  have  something  to  attadc ;  or 
they  could  shew  no  ground  for  finding 
fault  with  the  party  in  power.  Nothings 
therefore,  remains  for. them. to. do,  except 
to  fall  might  and  main  upon  the  small  a. 
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buses,  and  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  cause  tiiem  to  be  taken  for  great  ones. 
To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case 
now  in  hand.  Here  is  a  country,  the 
most  miserable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
roost  turbulent,  of  all  countries  pretending 
to  cifilization  ;  and  that,  under  a  set  of 
institutions,  which  all — that  is,  all  who 
derive  either  money  or  power  from  them— 
unite  in  designating  as  the  best  insutu* 
tions  that  wisdom  ever  devised  for  the 
government  of  mankind.  Here  then  is  an 
anomaly  to  be  explained ;  a  cause  must 
be  found  for  it,  and  that  too  without  im- 
puting blame  to  these  admirable  institu- 
tions. The  Catholic  Question,  appearing 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  by  the  'Wnigs,  and  a  part  of 
the  Tories,  and  exalted  into  a  sovereign 
rf^medy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland.  It  an« 
swers  the  purposes  of  the  Whigs,  hj 
affording  a  handle  for  attacking  the  mi- 
nistry,  who,  having  such  a  panacea  in  their 
hands,  neglect  to  apply  it.  It  serves  the 
purposes  of  both  sections  of  the  Tories,  bv 
diverting  the  public  attention,  ft om  much 
more  important  grievances.  All  parties 
being  thus  interested  in  making  as  much 
noise  about  this  question  as  possible,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  so  much  noise  has 
been  madew 


The  subject  which  chiefly  engaged  Ui6 
attention  of  Parliament,  on  the  oay  of  its 
meeting,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
was  the  Catholic  Association.  We  need 
not  inform  our  readers  what  this  Associ- 
ation was :  it  may,  however,  be  of  some 
use  to  put  them  in  mind  of  its  objects.  It 
held  meetings — and  it  raised  money.  At 
the  meetings,  certain  persons,  mostly  Ca- 
tholics, and  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  in 
the  habit  of  expressing,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, their  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  chiefly  as  it 
r^rded  the  Catholic  disabilities.  To 
what  purposes  the  money  was  applied,  has 
never  been  fully  made  known :  the  offer 
of  the  Association  to  produce  their  books 
not  having  been  accepted  by  Parliament. 
Part  of  it,  however,  is  xnown  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  defraying  the  law  expenses  of 
such  persons  as  had  been,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  injured,  and  were  too 
poor  to  seek  redress  for  themselves.  The 
Association,  moreover,  put  forth  at  least 
one  address  to  their  Catholic  countrymen, 
earnestly  exhorting  them  to  remain  peace- 
able and  obedient  to  the  laws. 
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Bodies  of  men  tery  seldom  act  wisalj: 
and  it  was  little  to  be  expected  that  a 
body  of  Irishmen  should  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  t 

All  men  love  power :  most  men  love  it 
better  than  any  other  thing,  human  or 
divine.     There  are  times  when,  by  join- 
ing in  sufficient  numbers,  and  acting  in  a 
body,  men  are  enabled  to  exercise  very 
considerable  power.    In  this  power,  every 
man  amon^  them  is  eager  to  participate, 
by  giving  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  common  desiga. 
The  only  part,  however,  of  their  joint 
operations  which  displays  power,  is  the 
acting  part ;  and  this,  aoconlingly,  is  the 
only  part  in  which  every  man  is  eager  to 
take  a  share.  But  to  wise  conduct,  t^£iijr* 
tngis  necessary,  as  well  as  acting.  Think- 
ing, however,  is  trouble :  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  it  is  the  most  insupportable  of 
all  kinds  of  trouble :  and  trouble  being 
pain,  and  pain  being  a  thing  which  every 
body  avoids  as  much  as  he  can,  we  find 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  will  never 
do  any  thing  requiring  trouble,  which  be 
thinks  he  can,  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice, prevail  upon  another  person  to  do  for 
him.     While  every  individual,  therefore, 
is  eager  to  act^  the  business  of  thimkmg 
for  the  whole  body  generally  fafls  into 
the  hands  ^f  a  few :  and  these  few  will 
naturally  be' those  who  are  known  to  the 
greatest  numbers ;  the  noisiesttalkers,  who, 
even  when  they  have  no  private  interest  of 
their  own  to  serve,  are  very  seldom  the 
best  thinkers.    As,  moreover,  people  are 
naturally  guided,  other  things  being  ihe 
same,  by  those  who  profess  the  greatest 
zeal  to  serve  them ;  and  as  one  very  ob- 
vious mode  of  shewing  zeal  in  a  nsan's 
service,  is  to  rail  vehemently  against  those 
whom  he  considers  to  be  his  enemies; 
the  leadto  will,  in  addition  to  their  other 
attributes,  be  in  general  among  the  most 
intemperate  of  the  set. 

These  considerations  would  have  pre- 

{>ared  us  to  ejq^ect  much  intemperance  of 
anguage  in  the  speeches  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  no  very  great  measure  of 
wisdom  in  their  acts.  The  most  foolidi 
of  their  acts,  however,  as  fitr  as  they  are 
known  (and  let  it  be  remembered  by 
whose  fault  they  are  not  all  known)  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  do  much  harm  to  any 
body  except  to  themselves.  Considering^ 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  brings 
ing  whatever  was  exceptionable  either  m, 
their  purposes  or  in  their  measures  to 
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Kg^t,  it  a  astonishing  how  liida  has  «p- 
peered  but  what  was  allowable,  if  not 
laudable.  The  purpose  of  tranquillizing 
the  Irish  people  was  undoubtedly  a  laud- 
able pfirpo^e;  the  purpose  of  exciting 
attention  to  their  own  claims,  cannot 
well  be  said  to  be  a  blameable  one. 
The  purpose  of  giving  the  poor  man 
access  to  that  justice  which  the  expen-  . 
siveness  of  the  law  has  put  out  of  the  | 
reach  of  every  man  who  does  not  come 
wKh  t  full  purse  in  his  hand, — this 
surely  was  among  the  most  laudable  of 
all  purposes.  And  suppose  that  oc- 
casionally a  party  in  the  wrong  were  by 
their  assistance  enabled  tocome  into  court, 
and  be  told  publicly,  by  judee  and  jury, 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong — ^^r  that  was 
tlie  only  privilege  which  their  assistance 
c«onferred  upon  him — was  this  a  thing  to 
be  complained  of?  There  would  be 
tittle  use  in  a  public  trials  if  no  one  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it  until  it  had  first 
been  ascertained  that  the  right  was  on  his 
side.  Until  mal&fide  suitors  shall  wear 
their  characters  stamped  in  large  letters 
tipon  their  foreheads,  a  public  investi- 
gation is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  privilege 
of  every  one,  whether  an  honest  roan  or 
a  knave. 

Such,  however,  as  they  were,  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of 
Ireland.  The /etc,  in  every  country,  are 
remarkable  for  ()eing  easily  alarmed ;  more 
Especially  when  any  one  takes  upon  himself 
to  censure  their  acts.  So  easily  are  they 
frightened  at  censure,  that  they  never 
seem  to  feel  secure  until  they  imagine 
that  they  have  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely ; 
and  whenever  they  have  been  able,  they 
have  treated  such  censure  as  a  crime  which 
could  never  be  punished  too  severely.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  taken  alarm  at  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation. They  did  take  alarm  at  it  a  year 
before.  Even  then,  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  the  ministers  were  **  goaded"  to  put 
it  down* ;  and,  at  the  Association  went 
on,  the  alarm  increased,  and  ministers 
were  ** goaded"  more  and  more,  till  at 
last  they  were  goaded  into  compliance. 
That  which  a  large  portion  of  their 
parliamentary  supporters  really  and  ear- 
nestly demand,  the  ihinis^^rs,  if  they 
would  continue  ministers,  cannot  long 
|)0rM8t  in  refusing. 
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At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  it  was 
stated  from  the  throne,  that  there  existed 
associations  in  Ireland,  which  had  **a* 
*'  dopted  proceedings  irreconcileable  with 
'*  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,"  and  were 
**  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm  and  ex« 
'*  asperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the 
"  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the  coursa 
*'  of  national  improvement" 

What  is  called  a  King's  speech  enjoys 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  unmeaning,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  it 
for  baing  so  in  the  present  instance.  We 
cannot  refrain,  however^  from  represent-^ 
ing  to  the  fraroers  of  the  speech,  that  a 
SIC  volo  iicjubeo  would  have  been  more 
decent  than  the  mere  pretence  of  a  rea*> 
son.  Such  vague  phrases  as  ^*  irrecon- 
**  cileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
"  tion,V  "  endanger  the  peace  of  society," 
and  the  like, deserve  no  better  name.  They 
are  not  reasons ;  they  are  mere  expressions 
of  dislike.  When  a  cause  affords  no  bet- 
ter reason,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  it : 
when  it  does,  these  phrases  are  useless, 
and  can  serve  at  best  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  swelling  a  period. 

If  the  King's  speech  afforded  few  re«i« 
sons,  and  those  few  of  little  worlh,  the 
subsequent  speeches  made  ample  amends, 
in  quantity  of  reasons,  if  not  in  quality^ 
We  will  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole 
catalogue.  We  imagine  that  the  more 
rational  and  sober  among  the  Anti-Ca- 
tholics will  view  it  with  as  little  compla- 
cency as  we  ourselves. 

It  was  alleged^  then,  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  1st,  that  its  tendency  wiis 
to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  2nd,  that 
the  language  of  some  of  its  members 
was  inflammatory;  3d,  that  it  imposed 
taxes,  issued  proclamations,  made  laws, 
and  in  fact,  exercised  all  the  powers  ot 
government ;  4th,  that  its  business  was  tc 
evade  and  nullify  the  laws;  5th,  that  it 
was  a  convention;  6th,  that  it  was  an 
imperium  in  imperio:  7ih,  that  it  frus« 
trated  the  effect  of  beneficial  measures  of 
government;  8ih,  that  it  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  honest  ia« 
dustry;  0th,  that  its  subscriptions  wera 
collected  by  Catholic  priests ;  10th,  that 
it  retarded  emancipation;  11th,  that  it 
adjured  tiie  Catholics  **  by  the  hatred  they 
**•  bore  to  Orangemen";  12th,  thatit  was  a 
second  ParHament^and  used  pariiameotary 
forms;  13th,  that  it  employed  coerotoa 
in  levying  the  Catholic  rent;  14th,  that 
it  pratented  capital  from  flowing  into  Ira- 
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IRELANIX 

The  ADDRE89 — CaihoUc  dissociation 
— Catholic  Claims — Elective  Fran* 
chist — Provision  for  CaihoHc  Cler- 
SSf — Church  EstabRshmeni,  ^c. 

[t  is  DOW  our  duty,  conformably  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  pass  judgment 
upon  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  a  report  of  which  is  contained 
under  the  general  head  of  Ireland, 

These  proceedings  divide  themselves 
into  two  parts;  the  one  consisting  of  acts, 
the  other  of  discussions:  the  one  com- 
prising what  was  done^  by  one  or  other 
House,  as  a  body;  the  other,  what  was 
mid,  by  individual  members. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  done, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  our  own  opi- 
nions on  the  great  public  questions  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  to 
assign  the  grounds  of  those  opinions,  witb- 
ottt  which  neither  our  opinions^  nor  those 
of  any  one,  are  worth  regarding;  and, 
lastly,  to  examine  how  far  what  vxu  done, 
did  or  did  not  accord  with  what,  in  our 
estimation,  ought  to  have  been  done. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  said, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  scruiinize  rigidly  the 
arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  every 
question;  to  expose  the  shifts  and  pre- 
tences- of  a  bad  cause,  and  rid  a  good  one 
of  those  bad  arguments  by  which  its  real 
merits  are  often  so  materially  obscured. 

When  a  ground  shall  thus  have  been 
laid  for  passing  a  deliberate  judgment 
upon  the  conduct,  both  of  the  legislature 
as  a  whole,  and  of  every  member  of  it  indi- 
vidually ;  something  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, to  give  to  this  part  of  our  work  all  the 
utility  of  which'  it  is  susceptible. 


Though  many  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment are  very  important  in  their  effects, 
few  of  them  are  so  important  in  tbeir  ef- 
fects, as  they  are  in  their  causes.  When 
an  event,  in  addition  to  whatever  good*  or 
evil  may  result  immediately  from  itself, 
gives  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
Irom  which'an  indefinite  number  of  events 
of  like  tendency  may  be  expected  to  flow; 
an  vsiimate  of  its  importance  would  be 
very  imperfect,  in  Wnich  this  indication 
should  not  be  included^ 

The  actions  of  public,  like  those  of  pri- 
vate, men,  are  governed  by  their  interests. 
Their  interests  renult  directly  from  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  live :  if  these 
be  good,  public  men  have  no  interest 
that  is  not  in  unison  with  the  interest  of  the 

• 

community :  under  bad  institutions,  thdr 
interest  is  frequently  different  from,  and 
even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  the  working  of  good  or  bad 
institutions  may  always  be  traced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  If  the  iuftitutiona 
be  good,  their  conduct  is  directed  towards 
the  advantage  of  the  community,  which  in 
that  case  is  also  their  own.  If  the  insti- 
tutions be  bad,  they  pursue  either  their 
individual  interest,  or  that  of  the  class,  or 
party,  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  is  sacrificed. 

In  our  comments,  therefore,  upon  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  we  shall  en* 
deavour,  in  each  instance,  to  bring  to  view, 
not  only  the  events  themselves,  but  their 
causes ;  viz.^the  interests,  generated  by 
political  institutions,  and  variously  modi- 
fied by  those  numecous  and  diversified 
circumntances  which  oonbpose  what  is 
termed  the  Hpirit  of  the  age. 

In  all  these  points  of  view,  few  events 
will  demand  a  greater  share  of  our  atton* 
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land ;  15tb,  that  it  pandered  to  the  |»re- 
jodices  and  paseions  of  the  maltitude ; 
16th,  that  it  interfered  with  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice ;  17th,  that  even  in  cau- 
tioning the  people  to  be  quiet,  it  libelled 
the  law ;  18th,  that  its  members,  in  their 
speeches,  made  attacks  on  private  cha- 
racter; 19th,  that  it  named  those  who 
should  and  should  not  be  returned  as 
members  of  Parliament ;  90th,  that  it  had 
not  its  freedom  ofspeech  from  the  crown, 
nor  could  the  crown  suspend  it;  91st, 
that  if  it  had  powerto  quell  disturbances,  it 
had  power  to  raise  them;  32nd,  that 
it  could  sit  whenever  it  pleased;  33rd, 
that  if  it  continued,  it  would  demand  the 
Church  property ;  34(h,  that  it  was  the 
machinery  of  a  rebellion,  for  the  time 
when  an  occasion  might  arrive. 

Of  these  twenty- four  reasons,  we  aban- 
don twenty-one  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  reader.  The  remaining  three  we 
reserve  in  our  own  hands :  viz.  the  in«' 
fiammacory  speeches ;  the  levying  of  the 
rent,  and  the  interference  of  the  Asso^ 
ciatfon  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

By  inflammatory  language  is,  of 
course,  meant,  language  calculated  to 
excite  hostility.  Now  whether  hostility, 
and  the  language  of  hostility,  be  blame- 
able  or  not,  depends  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  manner.  Both  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  Were  in  this  case  very  peculiar. 

Here  is  a  country  of  which  it  has  been 
«aid  by  a  Lord  Chancellor — ^Lord  Redes- 
dale— who  will  not  be  suspected  of  aspir- 
ing to  that  character  whidi  another  I»ord 
Chancellor  says,  he  has  lived  too  long 
to  have  much  respect  for,  the  character  of 
a  refonner^ : — Here  is  a  country,  we  say, 
in  which  a  Lord  Chancellor  says,  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor.  Here  is  a-  people,  who, 
having  but  the  smallest  pittance  beyond 
whai  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
are  oompelled  to  give  up  neariy  the  whole 
of  that  pittance  to  liuild  churches  and 
pay  clergymen  for  about  one-fourteenth 
psrt  of  their  numbers  in  return  for 
which,  that  fourteenth  part  take  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  hatred 
sind  contempt  for  those  who  furnish  them 
with  money  for  these  purposes,  and  their 
lirm  determination  to  extort  as  much  more 
money  from  them,  for  other  purposes  of 
all  sorts,  as  they  can.  I^fow.  then  comes 
dlfr  CathoHc  Association,  and,  addressing 
-?*—-■■<  ■  -     .....  -  .    ■ 
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itself  to  ibe  thtrteen-fonrtssaths,  tiAs 
them  that  all  this  misery  and  dcjgradatioii 
is  not  the  work  of  nature,  but  of  men  ; 
powerful  men,  who  produce  it  for  theit 
own  advantage,  who  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage will  continue  it  as  long  mm 
they  have  power,  and  who  therefore,  as  a 
first  step  to  effecting  any  improvement, 
must  be  deprived  of  power.  This  maj 
be  called  exasperating  animosities ;  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  is  exasperating  animosi- 
ties :  to  tell  the  many  in  what  way  the  few 
have  treated  them,  certainly  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  them  love  the  few :  and 
if.  the  Catholic  Association  .are  to  be 
tried  by  this  standard,  their  cause,  we 
fear,  most  be  given  up :  as  must  also  that 
of  all  other  reformers,  ancient  or  modern. 
If  it  be  always  a  crime  to  excite  animosi- 
ties, it  must  be  always  a  crime  to  expose 
abuses.  If  the  exposure  is  to  be  deferred 
uf^til  it  can  be  made  in  such  language  as 
will  excite  sentiments  of  affection  and 
good-*will  towards  the  authors  of  the  abuses, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable,  and  more  ho- 
nest, to  say,  that  it  is  not  to  be  made  at  all. 

The  language  of  the  weaker  party  is 
ever  inflammatory ;  that  of  the  stronger, 
never  1  because  it  is  the  stronger  who  is 
the  judge.  A  man  may  rail  as  much  as 
he  pleases  at  the  party  which  is  undermost, 
ana  the  language  which  he  makes  use  of 
will  not  be  very  nicely  scanned :  he  may 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  powerful ;  he 
may  incite  those  to  tyrannise,  who  have 
it  in  their  powerto  tyrannize;  and  *'  every 
*'  thing  is  as  it  should  be."  But  let  him 
address  himself  to  the  weak;  let  him 
attempt  to  stir  them  up,  not  to  tyrannize, 
for  that  is  not  in  their  power,  but  to  use 
th^r  efforts  to  take  from  the  strong  their 
power  of  tyrannizing — and  the  state  is 
going  to  wreck:  sedition,  insurrection 
are  abroad :  and  one  would  imagine  that 
heaven  and  earth  wjere  coming  together. 

It  is  a  mockery  to  tell  a  man  Ibat  he  is 
wronged,  and  to  bid  him  at  ^e  same  time 
feel  no  hostility  against  those  who  have 
wronged  him.  The  proper  exhortation 
is,  not  to  let  his  feelings  of  hostility  over- 
come his  reason,  and  drive  him  to  acts  of 
useless  and  wicked  violence :  not  to  wrei^k 
his  vengeance  upon  |he  hay-stacks  and 
barns  of  those  who  have  acted  so  ill  a 
part  towards  him,  nor  to  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  bum  them  and  their  families 
alive ;  but  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  one 
gmi  .QbjecU-  the  riddiog  them,  of  their 
mischievous  power.     Now  all  this,  the 
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Caiholie  Aisociation  did.  It  not  onljr 
ofaoited  the  people  to  bepettceftble,  but 
many  of  iti  eoemies  ackaowledgei  diat  it 
actaally  made  them  so. 

When  a  man  has  resoWed  to  do  a 
thing,  and  has  it  in  his  power,  any  reason 
will  in  general  suffice.  If  the  Association 
had  not  pacified  the  Irish,  that  would  hate 
been  a  reason  for  putting  it  down  :  but.it 
did  pacify  the  Irish :  and  this  also  was  a 
reason  for  putting  it  down.  It  was  dis- 
ebTered,  that,  as  it  had  power,  to  quell 
disturbances^  it  probably  had  power  to 
raise  them :  and  as  it  was  probable  that 
k  had  the  power,  it  could  not  but  appear 
ceruiin  that  it  had  the  will.  Upon  this 
principle,  we  should  be  justified  in  throw- 
ing a  roan  into  prison,  for  helping  a  drown- 
ing person  out  of  a  river.  If  he  had 
power  to  drag  him  out,  he  has  power  to 
push  him  in  :  so  dangerous  a  man  must 
not  be  suffered  to  go  at  large :  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  depriYing  him  of  the  means 
of  doing  mischief. 

.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  had  a  way 
of  pacifying  the  people,  which  made  tt 
much  worse  than  if  they  had  bid  them  go 
and  cutthroats:  they  adjured  them  to  be 
peaceable,  *'  by  the  haired  they  bore  to 
**  Orangemen :"  it  being  deemed  prefera- 
ble by  certain  members  of  Parliament, 
that  they  should  slaughter  and  bum 
the  Orangemen,  probably  out  of  love, 
than  live  with  them,  out  of  hatred,  in 
the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  king. 
We  will  not  now  go  over  Dr.  Lush- 
lagton*s  argument,  which  instead  of  an- 
#n'ering,  Mr.  Canning  sneered  at,  and 
put  to  flight  a  whole  army  of  syllogisms 
with  a  volley  of  jokes.  But  we  do  think 
that  the  Orangemen,  who  so  rigidly  act 
up  to  the  Christian  principle  of  returning 
good  for  evil,  should  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  frailty  of  those  inferior 
natures  which  fail  of  reaching  that  stand- 
dard  of  perfection.  They  should  bear  in 
mind  that  all  men  cannot,  like  them,  love 
their  enemies,  turn  the  left  cheek  to  those 
that  smite  them  on  the  right,  and  do  good 
to  those  that  hate  them,  and  despitefuliy 
use  them.  Pure  as  they  are  themselves 
from  all  malignant  passions,  Christianity 
does  not  surely  enjoin  so  much  severity, 
towards  those  who  ahn  at  no  more  than 
to  make  those  passions  subservient  to 
virtue.  We  have  no  great  objection  to  a 
apecies  of  hatred,  which  inspires  men  to' 
obey  the  laws,  and  be  good  citizena  and 
poaoeabfe  tubjecCs. 
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We  pass  to  the  aecosation  of  levying 
money,  by  improper  means,  fi'om  the 
people. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  not  the 
only  association  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  levying  money  from  the  people.  To 
sa)  nothing  of  any  others,  the  Methodist 
Conference  is  accustomed  to  levy  money 
to  a  much  greater  amount,  and  for  pur« 
poses  much  more  strictly  sectarian.*  Aa 
therefore  the  receiving  of  the  money 
could  not,  without  too  gross  a  violation 
of  decency,  be  adduced  aa  the  heinous 
part  of  the  offence ;  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  a  case  which  should 
shew  that  the  subscriptions  were  obtained 
by  coercion.  It  was  first  said,  that  the 
priests  were  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
and  collecting  the  rent ;  which  not  being 
denied;  it  was  next  insinuated,  jLhat  they 
extorted  subscriptions  by-  refusing,  the 
sacraments  to  those  who  did  not  sub* 
scribe.  We  say  insinuated,  because  it 
was  only  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  ;  eod 
upon  this  possibility  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  legislate.  It  was  not  shewn 
that  the  priests  did  as  was  represented,  it 
being  sufficient  that  they  couUl  do  so, 
without  violaling  their  religion  :  tl^is  last 
was,  indeed,  denied  by  the  Catholic  pce« 
lates ;  but  then  it  was  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Qoulburni',  and  the  Solicitor  General^. 

Without  cavilling  at  this  logic;  which, 
however,  if  nicely  looked  into,  might  pro* 
bably  be  found  to  be  not  quite  formal ; 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  asking  ono 
question.  Since  after  all  •  no  phtfnoal 
coerdon  was  used,  what  definition  is  it 
possible  to  give  of  moral  coercion?  Or 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  that  legitimate 
influence,  by  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson 
persuades  his  parishioner  to  give,  through 
the  fear  of  God,  his  guinea  to  he  Bible 
Society,  from  that  imprope  influence, 
that  coercion  (since  that  is  the  word)  by 
which  the  CathoUc  priest  persuades  hu 
parishioners  to .  give,  through  a  similar 
fear,  their  several  pennies  to  the  Catholic 
rent  ?  We  might  also  ask,  if  the  peasant 
can  be  persuaded  to  give  money,  in  order 
to  purchase  absolution,  how  it  is  expected, 
that  this  sort  of  traffic  should  be  put  a 
stop  to  by  au  Act  of  Parliament  ?  But  we 
have  not  space  to  follow  out  this  question 
as  we  could  wish. 

Another  sort  of  coercion,  it  was  posi- 
tively affirmed,  was  practised,  not  by  the 
■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  '      ■■.■■■ 

^  See  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  mU,  p.  104* 
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pricttty  bat  bytke  AflfocwtioD  itidf.  This 
consisted  io  making  entries  in  a  book, 
which  was  called  the  black  book,  of  the 
names  of  all  those  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe^. Without  repeating  the  question, 
which  we  put  just  now,  or  asking  how  a 
pretence  can  ever  be  wanting  to  the  strong 
man,  if  such  a  proceeding  as  this  is  to  be 
called  coercion ;  we  will  content  ourseWes 
with  one  fact.  It  was  publicly  stated  by 
Mr.  Brottghami-,  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  nannes  of  those  who 
refused  to  subscribe  were  not  entered  in 
atw  book:  proof  of  this  assertion  was 
oirered  to  be  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  and  the  House  would  not  hear 
it :  the  fact  speaks  for  itselfj!* 

The  only  remaining  charge  against  the 
Association,  which  we  intend  to  notice, 
is  one  to  which  we  have  already  made 
some  allusion:  the  charge  of  interference 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
do  not  know  rery  well  how  to  meet  this 
charge;  having  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning through  the  vague  and  nHSty  lan- 
guage of  the  accusers^  what  sort  of  impro- 
per conduct  it  is,  that  was  really  imputed 
to  the  Association.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
Mr.  W.  Lamb,  has  not  left  kU  sentiments 
on  the  subject  uncertain. 

'*  There  was  already  too  much  diipoehion," 
said  he,  *^'  about  the  lower  ordera,  even  in  £iig> 
land,  to  Utintioo.  Every  body  knew,  that  if 
half  the  intUctments  and  cauaea  which  were 
tried  in  courta  were  entirely  omitted,  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  partiea  concerned 
in  them.  Then,  if  people  would  go  to  law, 
and  prosecute  each  other  needlessly,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  eren  to  their  own  ruin, 
where  would  be  the  end  of  petty  ill-blood  and 
dissension,  when  they  were  enabled  to  do  that 
free  of  cost  J!" 

It  having  been  made  quite  clear,  by 
these  shrewd  observations,  that  the  great 
fault  of  the  judicial  administration  of 
both  countries  is,  that  justice  is  too  acces- 
sible ;  that  the  only  use  of  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  to  create  **  petty  ill 
"  blood  and  dissension,"  and  that  it  is  a 
great  crime  to  have  been  wronged ;  it  is 
DO  wonder  that  Mr.  Lamb  should  con- 
demn  the   Catholic    Association :  who, 

*  See  the  speeches  of  BIr.  Feel,  (ante,  p.  115) 
and  of  the  Sohdtor  General,  (onlt,  p.  119.) 

t.  Awte,  p.  120. 

t  Another  assertion  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Association  (see  Lord  Liverpool's  speech, 
ante,  p.  140),  that  a  peasant  had  been  distiained 
upon,  for  BOB-payment  of  the  Catholic  rent,,  was 
r«immaxi]y  contradicted  by  Lord  Kisgttoa  i^ou 
the  spot. 

f  Ani§,  p.  9S.     ' 


instead  of  lameotitig,  wUh  ,him»  Ibaf 
people  should  apply  (or  justice,  were  per- 
verse enough  to  tell  them  that  it  was  their 
due;  and  even  gave  them  money  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  it. 

Others  said,  that  the  Association,  by 
putting  forth  ex  parte  statements,  biassed 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  deprived  those 
whom  they  prosecuted  of  their  fair  chance 
for  justice.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  what 
the  charge  of  **  interfering  with  the  admi- 
*'nistration  of  justice"  amounts  to.  In 
proof  of  this,  two  instances  were  given, 
and  no  more,  of  what  were  considered  to 
have  been  improper  prosecutions  by  the 
Association.  In  both  these  instances, 
Mr.  Brougham  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  impropriety  of  the  prosecution  at  leaet 
a  matter  of  doubt.  But  let  us  see  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  proved,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  given  in  evidence  to  prove  it*  The 
assertion  is,  that  the  minds  of  juries  were 
prejudiced  against  the  persons  whom  the 
Association  selected  for  prosecution ;  and 
the  proof  is,  two  prosecutions,  in  both  of 
which  the  prisoners  were  ecqmUetL 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  prejudfing, 
and  ex  parU  statements :  a  subject 
which  we  thought  had  long  ago  beeQ 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  What  notion  ceo 
these  gentlemen  have  of  trial  by  jury,  if 
they  imagine  that  jurymen,  who  have 
sworn  to  decide  according  to  the  eoidenot, 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  the 
vague  rumours,  the  extrajudicial  and  un- 
supported opinions^  which  they  have  heard 
out  of  doors  ?  If  this  be  a  tnie  character 
of  an  Irish  jury,  either  an  Irish  jury 
must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  an 
English  one,  or  jury  trial  is  altogether  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be* 

When  it  has  been  determined  that  a 
thing  is  at  all  events  to  be  found  fault 
with,  it  is  usual,  io  making  an  account  of 
its  effects,  to  stiike  out  all  the  good  items, 
and  leave  the  bad  ones  standing  alone : 
to  hold  up  to  view  the  possible  evils 
which  may  arise  from  it,  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessarily  accompanying 
good.  When  publicity  was  given,  by 
the  Catholic  Association,  to  the  whole 
story  of  the  supposed  offence,  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  say  these  gentlemen,  might 
possibly  be  bia£»ed  against  the  prisoner : 
well— we  grant  them  this;  let  them  make 
what  they  can  of  it  But  may  not  this 
very  publication  raise  up  persons,  to  bear 
witness  in  his  favour!  Is  it  nothing  that 
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the  public  eye  has  been  attracted  to  the 
case,  and  fixed  anxiously  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  the  judge  and  the  jury  t  And  is 
it  uo  advantage,  to  the  prisoner  himself, 
to  know  the  prosecutor's  case^ — the  asser- 
tions which  he  intends  to  make,  and  the 
evidence  by  which  he  expects  to  prove 
them  f  What  could  be  of  more  use  to 
the  defendant  in  a  cause,  than  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  should  allow 
him  to  inspect  his  brief?  Surely  then  it  is 
n6  injury  to  him,  that  all  which  is  con- 
tained in  that  brief  should  be  made, 
before  the  trial,  a  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. 


The  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
for  emancipation  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  first  of  March 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  on  the  same 
evening,  moved  a  string  of  resolutions 
setting  forth  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  Catholic  claims.  The  motion  was  in- 
troduced by  what  is  termed  a  conciliatory 
speech ;  that  is  to  say,  a  speech  in  which 
every  body  found  himself  praised,  who 
had  any  reason  for  expecting  that  he  would 
be  blamed.  **  A  more  enlightened  and 
"  liberal  body  of  men"  than  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ^'  did  not  do  ho. 
*•  nour  to  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
**  Church  of  England  was,  of  all  others,  the 
**  faith  he  would  rather  adopt,'' and  no  won- 
der, if  we  consider  the  excellent  reason  he 
had  for  adopting  it :  he  had  been  '*  bred 
*'  np"in  it,  **  as  ample  a  reason  as  any  man 
*<  could  be  called  on  to  give  for  his  reli- 
"gion*.**  The  Orangemen,  too,  were  near- 
ly perfect.  *^  There  did  not  exist  more 
**  honourable  or  more  liberal  men."  They 
bad,  to  be  sure,  one  small  failing,  an  '*  uii- 
*'  fortunate  propensity  to  domination  ;"  an 
*'  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  the  pow- 
**  er  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise;" 
a  **  right  which  they  fancied  they  had  by 
*'  birth,  to  trample  upon  their  Catholic  fel- 
•*  low-subjectsT."  They  had  no  fault,  in 
short,  but  a  desire  to  get  and  keepy  at  all 
costs,  as  great  a  quantity  of  undue  power 
as  they  could.  We  would  ask,  in  what 
other  habit  of  mind  the  tiorst  acts  of  the 
worst  tyrants  have  taken  their  rise  !  What 
else  was  it  that  prompted  the  crimes  of  an 
Augustus  or  an  Aurungzebe  f  What  else 
made  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon  the 
scourges  of  mankind  I 
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"niere  is  no  mistake  which  seems  to  be- 
more  universal  among  public  men,  not  to 
speak  of  other  men  ot   all  descriptions, 
than  that  of  imaginitog  it  to  be  of  no  con- 
sequence what  they  do  with  their  praise. 
In  most  other  matters  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
^nerally  understood  that  the  gift  which 
IS  meant  to  be  valued  must  be  sparingly 
bestowed:  but  no  measure,  no  temper- 
ance, is  thought  necessary  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  praise ;  people  seem  in  general  to 
be  ready  to  throw  it  at  the  first  dog  they 
meet.    After  what  fashion  men  bepraise 
iheWfriendiy  the  proceedings  at  any  pub* 
lie  dinner  will  testify.  At  such  entertain- 
ments (next  to  eating  and  drinking),   the 
principal  purpose  for  which  the  guests  are 
assembled,  seems  in  general  to  be  that  of 
receiving  assurances  from  one  another  that 
they  are  patterns  of  every  human  virtue. 
Most  men,  too,  are  glad  of  any  decent 
opportunity  for  bestowing  laudation  upon 
their  opponents.  It  has  so  candid  an  appear- 
ance, and  men  are  so  naturally,  and  even  so 
properly,  eager  to  shew  that  they  have  no 
private  hatred  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
politically  hostile,  that,  even  in  bringing  ac- 
cusations against  their  opponents,  which, 
if  true,  import  the  very  essence  of  imbe- 
cilHty  and  wickedness,  tfaey   frequently 
clothe  them  in  language  expressive  of  the 
most  profound  veneration. 

If  sir  Francis  Burdett, — afW  represent-  ' 
iiVg  the  state  of  things  (n  Ireland  as  uniting 
a 'flagrant  breach  of  faith  with  the  most 
odious  tyranny — after  characterizing  the 
Orangemen  as  the  upholders  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  imputing  to  them  as  motives, 
a  **  propensity  to  domination"  and  a 
fancied  nght  to  **  trample  upon  their  Ca- 
'*  tholic  fellow-subjects," — can  yet  affirm, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  ^  there  did  not 
^*  exist  more  honourable  or  more  liberal 
'*  men"  than  these  same  Orangemen ;  how 
is  it  possible,  henceforth,  to  set  anv  value 
on  any  praise  which  he  can  bestow  f  We 
are  not  blaming  the  disposition  to  conci- 
liate opponents ;  and  we  have  the  st-ong- 
est  objections  to  vague  and  general  vitu- 
peration :  but  excessive  praise,  much 
more  that  which  is  totally  unmerited,  is 
equally  mischievous,  and  almost  equally 
offensive. 

Bating  this  one  fault,  which>  however 

much  to  be  regretted,  is  too  common  not 

to  be  quite  venia),  and  which  we  are  far 

from  imputing  to  any  but  the  most  credi- 

.  Uble  motives;  the  tone  of  Sir  F.  Bur- 

\dett's  speech  was  highly  commendable* 


In  MBie  oC  liit  eatonings  w«  are  not  q«tta 
tore  that  we  concur ;  in  partiealar  wnere 
he  partly  founds  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
b'cs  upon  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  We 
are  favourable  to  those  claims^  because 
>ve  are  unfavourable,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  all  religious  distiuctions ;  unless 
when  there  is  strong  ground  for  them  in 
point  of  expediency,  lyliich,  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Catholics,  we  think  that 
there  is  not :  but  if  there  were^-— if  it  were 
really  dangerous  to  admit  the  Catholics 
into  a  participation  of  political  poWer, — 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
we  should  be  bound  to  incur  this  danger, 
because  certain  persons,  none  of  whom 
are  now  in  existence,  promised  something 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  to 
certain  other  persons,  none  of  whom  are 
now  in  existence.  Every  man  is  bound 
to  keep  his  promise— agreed:  that  is,  he 
ought  not  to  make  the  promise,  unless  he 
is  sure  that  he  can  keep  it.  But  that  the 
QoYernment  of  thai  day  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  make  promises  which  should  be 
binding  under  all  circumstances  upon 
the  Government  of  lAts,  or  that  we  should 
be  pledged  to  do  for  one  set  of  men, 
whatever  our  ancestors  promised  to  do 
for  another,  is  a  maxim  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  we  will  add,  of  much  more 
dubious  propriety.  Granting,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  the  Catholics  of  that 
day,  though  all  of  them  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family,  were  wronged  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  which  was  given 
to  them  at  Limerick :  nothing  which  can 
be  done  naic,  nill  be  any  reparation  to 
them.  The  question  at  present  is,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  anoUier  set  of  men 
professing  the  same  religion,  but  in  no 
other  conceiTable  sense  the  same,  and  who^ 
whatever  claims  they  may  have  upon  our 
justice,  or  our  humanity,*  can  have  none 
upon  our  good  faith,  since  our  faith  has 
nerer  been  plighted  to  them.  The  falla- 
cy of  irrevocable  laws  is  alike  absurd,  in 
every  one  of  its  shapes. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  Mr.  Peel,  and  the 
Solicitor  General,  followed  in  the  debate, 
on  the  side  opposed  to  the  •Catholics, 
and  set  forth,  at  considerable  length,  the 
badness  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  in- 
tolerance of  Catholics  in  other  countries, 
&C.  &c.'  all  which  being  very  little  to  the 
purpose,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that 
they  would  derive  an  increase  of  power 
for  bad  purpoees,  from  the  concession  of 
their  clalnii^  thefoUowingargnments  were 
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thrown  as  a  makeweight  into  the  scale : 
1.  Grant  this,  and  they  will  ask  for 
more*  :  (fallacy  of  didntst),  2.  This  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics  would  involve  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution:  Was  not  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
church  and  tiaie,  made  a  fundamental  and 
inviolable  part  of  the  compact  with  King 
William  HI.  after  the  expulsion  of  James 
II.?  and  would  they  abandon  that  indis- 
pensable prindple  of  the  Bill  of  Rightsi- 1 
(fallacies  of  irrevocable  lawSf  and  vagtie 
generaiiliu^  cloaking  a  petitio  pnnci- 
pii),  3.  The  House  ought  not  to  yield 
to  menace  and  intimidation !(  :  or,  in 
other  words,  having  driven  the  Catholics 
to  exasperation  by  denying  them  justice^ 
they  were  to  make  that  exasperation  a 
reason  for  denying  it  to  them  still  longer. 
4,  The  great  men,  who  framed  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland,  introduced  into  that 
measure  the  principle  of  excluding  Ca* 
tholics  ffbm  office  § :  (fallacies  of  trrevo- 
vocable  2aios,  and  wisdom  cf  anoeUon), 
6.  Retaining  the  religion  of  the  minority 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  would  it  be 
safe  to  allow  the  majority  to  come  into  an 
equal  participation  with  them  of  rights 
and  powerjl  ? — A  mere  assumption,  in  the 
fir&t  place ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  looks 
a  little  too  much  like  the  argument  of  the 
highwayman  who  tie$  your,  hands  in  order, 
that  he  may  more  safely  rob  you. 

Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Brougham,, 
without  grappling  with  the  question,  point- 
edly exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  of  their 
opponents,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
the  House  in  the  manner  which  alone  has 
much  influence  with  an  interested  audi-; 
ence,  by  appealing  to  their  fears.  In  the 
present  case,  it  was  not  possible  to  act 
upon  this  passion  but  through  the^  medium 
of  a  fallacy.  The  two  assumptions,  upon 
which  these  gentlemen  proceeded,  were, 
that  Catholic  emancipation  leouH  and, 
that,  without  that  measure,  any  thing  else 
would  not,  tranquillize  the  Irish  peopled. 

*  Solicitor  General,  ante,  p.  155.     Mr.  Fed 
anfe,  p.169. 

t  Solicitor  General,  ante,  p.  156. 
t  Solicitor  General,  ante,  p.  155. ' 

iMr.  Peel,  antt,  p.  161. 
Mr.  Peel,  a^te,  p.  162. 
T  Mr.  Brougham  went  so  &r,  not  long  after, 
as  to  say  of  Catholic  emancipation—"  Graa^ 
that  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  it  woold  allay 
all  disiensions  and  diabirbancee— it  woold  give 
08  their  hearts,  and  in  ^ving  ns  their  hearts,  it 
would  secure  our  domiuaa  over  them,  so  that  A 
world  in  arms  should  aot  be  able  to  wrest  it  firapa 
as."  Seeente,  pk  906» 
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Tbt  unooiiaGiout  aetiQii  of  those  intMOBts, 
to  which  we  have  before  pointed  as  the 
secret  •prings  of  the  condect  both  of 
W,bigs  and  Tories  on  this  question,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  both  these  gentlemen.  Bat  to 
those  wlio  desire  the  passing  of  this  ques- 
tion on  its  own  account,  and  on  its  own. 
account  solely,  we  recommend  a  mudi 
more  effectual  mode  of  frighteoing  its 
opponents  into  concession.  Let  them 
drag  forth  and  hold  up  to  view  the  real 
evils  of  Ireland :  let  them  assail  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  Magistra- 
cy :  and  the  alarmed  participators  in  the 
profits  of  these  abuses  will  soon  consent 
to  forego  the  small  interest,  which  they 
have  in  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
office,  in  hopes  of  disarming  some  por- 
tion of  the  opposition  to  those  much  grea- 
ter evils,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
so  qiucb  of  4Aeir  wealth,  and  <^V  power, 
the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many. 

In  the  interval  between  this  first  debate 
on  the  Catholic  question  in  the  Commons, 
and  its  final  rejection  in  the  Lords,  much 
of  the  time  of  both  Houses  was  occupied 
by  angry  discussions,  arising  out  ot  the 
petitions  which  were  presented  for  and 
against  the  bill.  This,  which  would  have 
required  no  notice  if  it  had  occurred  only 
once,  having  been  repeated  so  often  as  to 
become  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Session,  we  will  not  omit  those  obser- 
vations which  appear  to  us  to  be  applicable 
to  it. 

The  gr«^id  object^  with  both  parties,  in 
these  discussions,  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  public  opinion  was  in  their  favour. 
When  a  peution  was  presented,  either 
firom  the  friends  or  the  opponents,  bat  par- 
ticularly from  the  opponents  of  the  billi 
up  started  somebody  on  the  contrary  side 
to  prove  that  the  petition  did  no(,  followed 
by  somebody  on  the  same  side  with  tlie 
petitioners,  to  prove  that  it  didf  represent 
the  true  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
question.  Ail  this  solicitude  about  public 
opinion  clearly  shewed  how  nicely  the 
two  parties  were  balanced.  When  either 
of  them  is  sure  of  a  majority,  right  or 
wrong,  it  seldom  troubles  itself  much 
about  public  opinion. 

The  meaning  (if  it  had  any  meaning) 
of  all  this  talk,  must  have  been  either, 
Ist.  That,  if  the  public  were  with  them, 
they  most  necessarily  be  in  the  right, 
^xpopiH^vos  Dei)  ;  or,  2nd.  That  pub- 
He  opinion  had  declared  itself  so  strongly 


«D  oae  side,  that  for  Parliament  to  tftkn 
the  opposite  side,  however  right  at  othenr 
times,  would  at  this  time  be  unsafe,  and 
therefore  wrong.  The  first  supposition 
(the  fiillacy  of  authority^  in  its  least  dele^ 
sive  shape)  is  too  obviously  absurd,  to  be 
imputed  to  any  body:  and  the  very  fact, 
that  there  could  be  any  dispute  upon  this 
stt^eet,  proves  the  falsity  of  the  second. 
Those  who  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the 
question  to  piK  their  names  to  a  petition 
being  in  number  no  more  than  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  public,  and  these  being 
nearly  vqually  divided,  things  were  ex«> 
actly  in  that  state  in  which  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Parliament  might  take  either 
course  without  one  atom  of  risk  from 
public  opinion.  To  what  end,  then,  all 
these  acrimonious  discussions  t 

If  we  disapprove  of  the  end,  we  disap^ 
prove  equally  of  the  means ;  we  see  as 
much  to  blame  in  the  lone  and  spirit  which 
characterized  the  dtscussions,  as  we  do  in 
the  discussions  themselves. 

It  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  aa 
well  established  as  any  principle  can  be, 
that,  taking  men  as  they  are  (that  is( 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  them), 
a  man's  opinion,  as  such,  is  of  no  value, 
on  any  matter  in  which  his  interest  is  oon- 
oerned.  Not  only  the  assertion  of  the 
knave,  but  the  unfeigned  opinion  of  the 
honest  man,  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  an  uo* 
usually  powerful  mind,  is  sure  to  follow 
any  strong  interest,  or  fancied  interest. 
On  this  principle  nobody  attaches  any 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  Catholic,  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation :  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  no  weight  oug^t  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  £n^and,  against  that 
measure. 

It  admits  of  no  question  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  in  general  ap» 
prebend  great  danger  to  the  Church,  from 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims^  The 
clergy  of  an  establishment,  and  dissenters 
from  the  establishment,  are  seldom  on 
very  good  terms  with  one  another ;  and 
the  clergy,  knowing  that  no  Catholic  can 
possibly  approve  of  a  Protestant  chnrch 
establishment,  imagine  that  the  establish- 
ment would  go  to  pieces  immediately  if 
a  single  Catholic  were  admitted  into 
power.  The  correctness  or  inoorrectBess 
of  this  notion,  is  not  now  in  question ;  its 
existence  is  all  that  we  .are  arguing  for^ 
and  while  it  exists,  every  body  must  per- 
ceive that  the  dergy  are  as  inoampetoAt 
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ifitacBMi  on  Cuthotic  (MnflMpation,  ai 
they  would  be  on  tho  expediency  of  the 
Church  Establishment  itself* 

When,  therefore,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented from  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  bill ;  supposing  Lord 
Kipg,  or  any  other  supporter  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  to  have  said  any  thing,  what 
.would  it  have  been  proper  for  hirato  say  ? 
Simply  this : —that  the  petitions  came  from 
a  body  of  men,  who,  as  to  this  question, 
were  an  interested  body:  that  if  their 
only  object  were  to  shew  that  the  opinions 
of  the  petitioners  were  unfarourable  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  this  was  scarcely 
worth  proving,  since  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  favourable ; 
but  that  if  the  object  of  the  petitioners 
were  to  prove  that  the  measure  ought  not 
.to  pass,  they  deser/ed  not  one  particle  of 
regard  beyond  what  might  be  due  to  their 
reasons,  if  they  gave  any  ;  and  that  these 
were  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  said  and  answered*  a  hundred 
times  in  that  House. 

This  would  have  been  common  sense, 
and  would  have  had  its  eflfect,  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  without 
the  aid  of  declamation  or  invective. — 
The  advocates  of  the  Bill  took,  how- 
ever, a  different  course.  Inatead  of  shew- 
ing that  the  opinion*  of  the  clergy,  on 
this  question,  were  worth  nothing,  they 
did  what  was  bitterly  useless  as  well  as 
irrelevant,  they  vituperated  the  men.  They 
told  them,  that  they  were  intolerant,  that 
they  were  illiberal,  that  they  were  defi- 
|)ient  in  Christian  charity ;  all  which  lan- 
gnage,  besides  that  it  assumed  the  very 
point  at  issue,  namely,  that  the  sentiments 
0f  the  petitioners  were  wrong, — really 
meant  nothing,  except  that  those  who 
used  the  terms  were  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  those  to  whom  they  applied 
4hem,;  and  moreover  had  all  the  appear- 
(ance  of  that  disposition  which  is  itself  the 
•v<ery  essence  of  intolerance,  a  disposition 
to  apply  bad  names  to  others  for  having 
a  different  opinion  from  ourselves. 

The  handle  which  was  so  injudiciously 
^iven  by  tlie  one  party  was  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  by  the  other.  They  retorted  the 
.charge  of  intolerance  upon  the  impugners 
of  the  clergy;  they  called  the  clergy  a 
fir^maribed  body*.  As  the  other  side 
had  begged  the  question  e^atW  the  clergy, 
;they,  not  content  with  begging  it  in  their 

*,Bi>liop  of  Saeter,  mUi  p.  170. 
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lavour,  proceeded  1o  something  like  a 
threat,  saying,  that  *^  the  petitioners  be- 
longed to  a  body  of  men  whom  their 
lordships  would  find  out  one  day,  as 
^*  their  ancestors  had  found  before  thenn, 
^  that  they  ought  to  treat  with  respect,  aod 
*'  not  with  contumely  +•" 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Catholic  bill  opened  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  honesty  and  courage  not  often 
exemplified  in  public  men.  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  a  leading  Orangeman,  abjured  his 
old  opinions,  and  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Such  things  rarely  happen  in  the  sphere 
of  party  morality,  where  consistency  in 
right  or  wrong  usurps  the  praise  of  ho- 
nesty, and  where  the  merit  of  having 
chosen  and  for  half  a  century  rigidly 
adhered  to  that  path  which  is  tbo  short- 
est cut  to  honour,  wealth,  and  power, 
is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  every 
quality  which  goes  to  make  a  good  mi- 
nister or  an  honest  statesman^.  Where 
the  interests  of  rival  parties  have  succeeded 
in  rendering  almost  infamous  the  highest 
oct  of  virtue  perhaps  which  a  public  man 
can  perform,  we  hail  with  joy  the  dawn 
of  a  better  morality  in  the  public  recanta- 
tion of  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  manner  in 
which  that  recantation  was  received  is 
among  the  most  striking  marks  of  the  im- 
proving spirit  of  the  age. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  remark,  sorry  as  we  are  to  say  any 
thing  which  may  seem  indicative  of  a 
wish  to  tarnish  the  credit  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  has  so  justly  earned, — ^that  his 
new  opinions,  upon  his  own  shelving, 
have  scarcely  more  foundation  in  rea^n 
than  his  old  ones ;  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  New  Catholic  Association  were  to 
shake  his  recently  acquired  liberality,  and 
remind  ice  him  to  his  former  prejudices. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committees 
had  wrought,  he  said,  his  conversion.  Dr. 
Doyle  had  declared  that  two  doctrines, 
the  power  of  the  Pope  to  exercise  tempo- 
ral authority  over  the  subjects  of  other 
sovereigns,  and  his  power  to  grant  dis- 
pensations for  crimes,  were  not  doctrines 

t  Bishop  of  Chester,  aiir«,  p..  168. 

X  Mr.  Peel,  anU^  p.  43.—"  Of  the  Lofd  Chan- 
cellor, he  cotold  not  speak  i!a  tefms  of  adequate 
praise ;  but  he  beliaTai  he nooldgo dova  te  pos- 
terity as  a  man  «f  ezidiedBfaniBb-aiM  as  thawsfet 
coastKsnt  vUitieimi  wIm>  \yA  evtchald  the  omU 
seal." 
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«fthB  Catholic  chnrch.    Dr.  Doyle  cer- 
tainly did  say  so.     He  also  [laid  (what 
.Mr.  Brownlow ' did  not  mention)  that 
these  doctrines  nener  hod  he^n  doctrines  of 
that  church  ;  by  which  latter  assertion  he 
took  away  the  whole  value  of  the  former. 
If,  according  to  Dr.  Doyle,  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pope  is  as  much  a  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  church  as  it  was  when  a 
Gregory  or  a  Boniface  fulminated   their 
excommunications  and  sentences  of  depo- 
sition against  kings  and  emperors  ;  if  the 
power  of  dispensation  is  as  much  a  doc- 
trine of  the  church  as  it  was  when  indul- 
fences  were  openly  sold  from  one  end  of 
iUrope  to  the  other ;  of  what  consequence 
is  it  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  man,  or  of 
two  men  (Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Murray), 
these  powers  were  not  authorized  ?  Their 
not  being  authorized  did  not  prevent  their 
being  acted  upon  then,  nor  could  it  pre- 
Tem  them^  if  an  opportunity  offered^  from 
being  acted  upon  now.  If  individual  opi- 
nions were  wanted,  we  had  opinions  al- 
ready ;  opinions  of  foreign  universities,  at 
least  as  high  authority  as  Dr.  Doyle.   As 
for  the  Pope,  we  can  hardly  conceive  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  talk  of  dan- 
ger from  Aim.   The  real  danger  is  from  tho 
power  ofthe  priests,  whether  concentrated 
in  one  man,  or  diffused  through  a  great 
number.    If  they  place  the  supreme  di- 
rection   in   his   hands,    it    is    for  their 
own  purposes  :  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason.     His  power  is  only 
their  power:  and  does  Mr.  Brownlow 
really  think  that  either  priests  or  any  other 
sort  of  men  ever  give  up  any  power  which 
they  can  possibly  keep ;  or  are  withheld 
from  resuming  it  by  any  other  reason  than 
because  they  cannot  % 

We  shall  pass  slightly  over  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  debate.     Mr.   Dawson 
brought  forward  several  arguments  against 
emancipation,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
that  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Dr.  Doyle  were 
temperate  before  the  committee  but  tur- 
bulent in  Ireland  :  that  the  Catholics,  in 
1824,  petitioned  parliament  for  a  reform 
in  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  that  a  Catholic  pariiament  treated 
the  Protestants  in  1687  pretty  much  as 
Protestant  pariiaments  have  treated  the 
Catholics  ever  since.    Sufficient  answers 
having  been  given  to  these  objections, 
either  by  the  speakers  who  followed,  or 
ia  the  former  part  of  this  article,  we  shall 
«ot- waste  our  readers'  time  and  our  own 
by  going  over  them  again. 
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Mr.  Goulbnm  and  Mr.  Peel  a^ain  in- : 
sisted  upon  danger  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Church,  and  the  State,  but  without  pro* 
ving,  any  more  than  their  predecessors.had 
done,  that  whatever  danger  there  might 
be  would  be  in  any  wise  increased  by 
Catholic  emancipation.     Mr.  Peel  illus- 
trated his  general  argument  by  a  particu-^ 
lar  example ;  he  put  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
king,  who,  by  the  bill  before  the  house, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  appoint  a 
Catholic  ministry.     The  contingency  is 
somewhat  distant,  as  well  as  somewhat 
improbable :  but  suppose  it  certain  and 
near  at  hand  ;  unless  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament were  Catholics  too,  what  harm 
could  be  done  by  a  Catholic  king,  though 
backed  by  a  Catholic  ministry  ?     If  such 
chimerical  terrors  are  to  be  listened  to, 
what  dangers  are  we  not  exposed  to  al- 
ready !  What  is  there  to  hinder  the  King 
from   turning  Presbyterian,   and  filling 
every  office  in  the  ministry  with  Presby- 
terians ?    yet  is  this  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen t    or  where  would  be  the  harm  if  it 
did  ?     Has  the  King,  with  or  without  a 
ministry  of  his  choice,  the  power  to  change 
the  established  religion,  against  the  wilt 
of  his   people?   If  so,   he  can  as  well 
change  the  constitution  itself;  whatever 
advairtages  we  owe  to  it,  exist  only  by  bis 
sufferance,  and  the  government  of  this 
country  is  in  reality  despotic.    But  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  imaginary  danger  ? 

We  must  now  need  say  something 
(much  we  need  not)  on  the  celebrated 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  York.  What 
there  was  objectionable  in  it  has  been 
sufficiently  exposed  by  others ;  and  tiw 
station  of  the  royal  speaker  has  drawn 
down  animadversions  more  severe  than 
the  speech,  if  delivered  from  other  lips, 
would  probably  have  called  forth.  As  a 
piece  of  argument,  it  cannot  be  spoken  of 
seriously ;  indeed .  it  scarcely  laid  daim 
to  that  character.  With  the  exception  of 
what  Mr.  Canning  called  **'  the  idle  ob- 
*^  jection  of  the  coronation  oath*,*'  it  only 
offered  one  reason,  which  turned  upon 
the  oddest  of  all  egutvo^ties.  No  clergy- 
man can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
therefore  (said  his  Royal  Highness),  tho 
Protestant  church,  meaning  the  c/ergy, 
is  not  represented;  ergo^  the  Catholic 
church,  meaning  the  laUyj  ought  not  to 
be  represented  either.   Considered  merely 


*  Anu,  p.  261.    See  also,  omU,  p.  9:  Fallacy 

of  Fowl. 
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at  a  declara'tioQ  of  opinion,  we  have  not 
much  to  tiay  against  this  apeecb:  his 
Royal  Highness  was  as  well  entitled,  as  any 
other  penoD,  to  choose  his  side.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  it  would 
have  been  in  any  way  discreditable  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  if,  in  testifying  his  at- 
tachment to  the  opinion  he  had  chosen,  he 
had  remembered  that  even  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  is  not  infallible,  and  that  it  was 
just  possible,  that  the  opinion,  to  which 
he  was  thus  solemnly  vowing  an  eternal 
adherence,  might  be  wrong. 

In  the  interval  between  the  secoi^d  and 
third  reading  of  the  Catholic  bilU  two 
auxiliary  measures  were  introduced  into 
the  lower  house,  which  have  excited  much 
discusdii'n,  and  occasioned  much  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  both  among  the  sup- 
porters and  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  claims. 

The  question  of  a  state  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  does  not  seem  to  us 
encumbered  with  many  difficulties.  Such 
a  provision  certainly  is  not  per  n  de- 
sirable. To  a  ProtesUnt,  it  must  of 
course  appear  desirable  that  there  should 
be  none  but  Protestants,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  no  Cathdic  clergy,  and 
consequently  no  need  of  paying  them, — 
There  are,  however.  Catholic  clergy, 
and  they  exercise  great  influence  over 
the  people.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  that  influence  weakened :  but,  in 
^he  meantime,  the  question  is,  whether 
every  thing  which  can  be  done  ought  not 
to  be  done,  towards  rendering  it  as  little 
noxious  as  possible. 

By  the  admission  of  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  that  country  is,  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment cnmpored  with  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  or',  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  ex- 
cess of  numbers,  compared  with  the  rocnins 
of  employment.  As  the  best  establishod 
general  principles  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
any  measures,  having  for  their  object  to 
provide  employment  for  the  people,  can 
afford  any  thing  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary palliation  to  the  evil,  whilst  their 
numbers  continue  to  increase  at  the  pre- 
sent rate — ^there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
without  correcting  the  prevailing  habit  of 
early  marriages  and  heedless  increase  of 
families.  But  to  the  introduction  of  any 
change  in  this  respect,  no  state  of  things 
can  be  more  adverse  than  one  in  which  the 
priests  derive  their  chief  emoluments 
Iron    marriages^   baptisms,  -and.  fune- 


rals*. We  maki?  no  luvidioui  insioiia^. 
tions;  we  will  nota^k,  whether  the  priests 
have  given  direct  encouragement  to  those 
early  marriages,  which  have  co-operated 
with  had  government  to  make  the  Irish 
people  what  they  aref  ;  but  we  say  that 
nothing  can  be  moi^  impolitic,  nor  caD 
shew  a  greater  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
than  to  admit  of  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  in  which  it  is  their  interest  to  do 
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Whenever,  therefore,  a  public  provisioa 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  we  hope  ihaf  the  act  conferring 
it  will  contain  a  clause,  providing,  not  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  fees  on  mar- 
riages, and  baptisms,  but  for  their  being 
regularly  handed  over  to  some  officer,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  To  re- 
concile the  priests  themselves  to  this  trans- 
fer, we  would  suggest  that  a  portion  of 
their  stipends  should  be  in  name  as  well 
as  in  reality  a  commutation  for  their  fees. 
Under  this  arrangement  they  would  no 
longer  have  an  interest  in  encouraging  im- 
provident marriages,  while  the  money  re- 
ceived on  account  of  fees  would  in  part 
contribute  to  defray  the  expense  of  tb? 
stipends. 

Another  reason  for  papng  the  Catbp* 
lie  clergy,  is  to  diminish  the  interest  they 
now  have  in  proselytjsm.    Believing,  as 

*  Bdr.  Dennis  Browne  says  ii^  his  Evidenoe  be* 
fora  the  Commons'  Committee,  that  the  priests 
have  not,  at  an  average,  in  his  part  of  the  coontiy, 
lOOl.  a-year,  and  that  they  get* for  a  marriage 
sometimes  half-a-guineai  sometimes  15s.,  aefor 
less  than  half-a-gtdnea ;  inclependently  of  the  cot 
lectione  made  at  the  wedding  among  the  Tisiton^ 
wliich,  according  to  Dr.  Doyie,  have  ^en  known 
to  amount  to  401.  llie  Bie^.  Malachi  Duggaa, 
parish  priest  of  Movferta  and  KUlbaUyowen,  who 
stated  his  annual  income  to  be  aboot  8001.,  da* 
clared  himself  to  have  celebrated  in  the  preceding 
year  about  fifty  marriages ;  hereof  about  thirty 
produced  pounds  or  guineas  each ;  thirteen  pro* 
duced  varioQs  sums-nom  ftl.  lOs^  to  6L  $  war 
produced  varioua  sums  licom  fis.  to  10s. ;  and  tloee, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  'were  gratuitous. 
Out  of  an  income,  therefore^  of  SOOL,  neariy  901. 
were  derived  from  the  fees  on  marriages  alone. 
[Rev.  M.  Duggan's  Evidence  before  the  Cobs- 
mooB*  Committee  of  1 824.] 

t  See,  however,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fxanklaad 
licwis,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1825,  who 
says  [p.  41],  "  I  believe  it  is  known  that  the 
priests  avow  that  they  do  recommend  early  mar- 
riages;" and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster 
[p.  66],  "  1  believe  it  is  a  matter  pretty  well  as- 
certained, that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  in 
the  habit  of  suggesting  marriages  to  voong  per* 
sons,  and  not  merely  recommending,  but  enjoin* 
ing  ihem."  See  also  the  evidence  oT  Mz«  Justisa 
Day  fibid.  p.  534]  to  the  sastte  effsci. 
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w«  do,  tba  Catholio  relifion  to  be  a  bad 
one,  we  of  course  think  it  undesirable 
that  proselytes  should  be  made  to  it. 
The  motives  to  proselytism  will  be  but 
too  strong,  without  the  aid  of  pecuniary 
interest :  but  when  the  priest's  emoluments 
entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  his 
flock,  those  motives  are  at  the  highest 
pilch.  Surely«all  Protestants  should  wish 
this  to  be  at  an  end. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  o£  all  hose^  who 
advocated  this  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  not  one  who  placed 
the  expediency  of  it  upon  the  right 
grounds.  One  reason  assigned  was,  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  a  meritorious 
body.  Another,  that  it  was  desirable 
they  should  be  connected  with  the  state  | 
a  proposition  in  which,  if,  by  connexion 
with  tbe  state,  is  meant  dependence  upon 
the  govemmcDt,  we  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ing, that  if  the  stipends  were  to  be  put 
upon  such  a  footing  as  to  create  any  such 
dependence,  it  would  shake  o;ur  confi- 
dence, in  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
itself.  Another  reason  was,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  higher 
classes  should  form  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  We  do  not  exactly  see  why  ;  or 
how  the  higher  classes  could  be  drawn 
into  it  by  changing  the  source  of  its  emo- 
luments ;  unless  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
crease were  made  in  the  amount,  which 
would  be  objectionable  on  another  score. 

If  the  reasons  given  for  the  measure 
were  bad,  the  reasons  against  it  were  still 
worse. 

The  first  was,  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  clergy  of  any  of  the  dissenting 
sects.  But  there  is  no  other  sect,  f()r  the 
payment  of  whose  clergy  there  are  the 
same  reasons. 

The  second  was,  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
if  paid  at  all,  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
superfluous  property  of  the  £stabil<)hed 
Church :  and  if  the  payment  could  not 
be  made  in  that  way,  it  ought  not,  how* 
ever  desirable,  to  be  made  at  all. 

The  third  was^  that  the  measure  tended 
to  undermine  the  Established  Church. 
Of  this  tendency  no  proof  was  so  much  as 
pretended  to  be  given.  But  danger  to  the 
church  is  that  sort  of  thing  which  persons 
of  a  certain  stamp  are  accustomed  to  see 
.in  every  thing  which  they  do  not  like. 

Tbe  fourth  was,  that  the  house  ought 
not  to  establish  a  Papal  Church,  armed 
with  all  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  Pa- 
pacy*.   WlK>  would  not  have  supposed 

*  BoKdKor-Gmeral,  wh^,  p.  995. 


that  tbs  question  before  the  house  was 
whether  there  should  be  a  Catholic  churcli 
in  Ireland,  or  not  ? 

The  fifth  was,  that  it  would  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  over 
their  flocks.  This  objection  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  by  nobody  but  Mr. 
Goulbum ;  in  whose  mouth  it  seems  to 
be  any  thing  but  appropriate:  but  it  is  the < 
objection  which  we  heve  heard,  oftenest 
uitgetd  in  other  places,  ft  has  not,  how- 
ever, being  proved  by  any  sufficient  evi-* 
dence,  that  the  Catholics  would  like  their 
priests  the  less  for  being  no  longer  a  bur- 
den :on  them ;  that  they  feel  the  burden 
most  severely,  is  well  known :  that  the 
priests'  fees  were  a  subject  of  complaint 
with  the  discontented,  almost  equally  with 
tithes  and  rents,  h^  been  given  in  evi- 
dence by  several  witnesses  before  the 
Committees*.  Further,  if  it  were  jjoade 
out,  that  tbe  influence  of  the  priests  would 
be  diminished  by  a  public  provision,  wa 
should  not  consider  this  .an  evil,  but  a 
good;  it  appearing  to  us  to  be  any  think 
but  beneficial,  either  to  religion  or  moral- 
ity, that  a  body  of  priests  should  exercise 
any  such  influence  over  the  people,  as  is 
exercised  by  the  Catholic  clergy:  and  the 
influence  of  the  priests  having  besides  af- 
forded to  the  enemies  of  emancipation 
their  most  pUusible  topic  of  alarm* 

The  proposed  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland  appears  at  first  sight 
a  measure  of  greater  delicacy.  To  those, 
however,  who  look  to  things  rather  than 
names,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
question. 

The  forms  of  liberty,  are  one  thing; 
the  substance  another.  These  two  things 
are  often  confounded;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  substance  is  very 
often  sacrificed  to  the  forms.  There  is  a 
certain  set  of  politicians,  who  maintain  it 
as  an  established  principle,  that  the  sub« 
stance  always  ougA/  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  forms ;  tbe  form  being  in  their  estima- 
tion every  thing,  the  substance  nothing. 
It  is,  according  to  them,  not  only  use* 
ful,  but  essential  to  good  government, 
that  the  body  of  tbe  people  should,  at 
every  election,  go  to  the  poll,  and  vote 
for  somebody;  because  tnis  contributes 
exceedingly  to  the  generation  of  public 
spirit:  but  once  there,  it  is  not  of  the  slight- 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  (p.  40) ; 
of  Dr.  Murray,  ^p.  237)  j  of  Dr.  Kelly,  (p.  959), 
before  ths  Commons'  Committee  of  1895 ;  and  the 
evidence  of  Major  WiUcocks  (p.  118),  before 
that  of  1894. 


est  ooiMMqueiice  whoin  thej  vote  for ;  at 
least,  it' is  not  necesBary  that  thev  shoald 
exefcise  any  choice ;  or  rather*  it  would 
be  of  the  most  fatal  coasequence  if  they 
did*  Elections,  according  to  them,  are 
on  the  best  footing,  when  there  are  but 
two  or  three  real  choosers;  the  two  or  three 
thousand,  who  are  the  nominal  choosers, 
discharging  no  other  functions,  in  regard 
to  the  favoured  candidate,  than  that  of 
committing  to  memory  his  name,  and  re- 
peating it  at  the  hustings,  to  a  person  sta- 
tioned there  to  hear  it. 

This  class  of  politicians  find  in  Ireland 
a  system  df  election  management  to  their 
heart's  content  Droves  of  electors,  driven 
to  the  poll  often  without  knowing,  till 
they  reach  the  spot,  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date whom  they  areto«votefor;  themselves 
the  property  of  their  landlord,  a  sort  of  live 
etocK  upon  the  estate,  whom  nobody 
thinks  of  canvassing,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably stare  on  being  told  that  the  fran- 
chise (as  it  is  ironically  called),  was 
regarded  as  a  privilege  to  themselves.  In 
one  or  two  instances  of  late  years,  when 
the  state  of  misery  to  which  they  were 
already  reduced  rendered  ejectment  from 
their  wretched  tenancies  an  event  scarcely 
to  be  dreaded,  they  did,  in  considerable 
numbers,  break  through  their  subjection, 
and  from  being  the  tools  of  their  landlords, 
became  the  tools  of  their  priests :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  defection  they  had  to 
endure  all  the  sufferings  which  the  ragQ 
of  their  thwarted  taskmasters  could  inflict 
upon  them*. 

It  is  moreover  well  established,  though 
in  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails ill  this  country  with  respect  to  ire- 
land,  it  seems  not  to  be  generally  known, 
that,  of  those  who  are  called,  and  give 
their  votes  as,  forty-shilling  freeholders,  it 
is  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  who  are 
really  so;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
persons  who  not  only  have  not  an  interest 
to  tlie  value  of  forty  shillings  in  the  land, 
but  who  pay  to  their  landlords  a  full,  and 
more  than  a  full  rent ;  and  are  registered  as 
freeholders  by  the  grossest  perjury  on  their 
own  part,  and  the  grossest  subornation  or 
rather  compulsion  of  peijury  on  that  of 
the  Irish  gentlemen,  their  landlordsf . 

*  ^ee  pardcularly  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster  before  the  Lords*  Committee  of  1825, 
(p.  79).  "  There  have  fallen,  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, frequent  instances  of  Che  tenants  having 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  their  having 
^oied  with  their  clergy." 

t  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  (p.  43)  ;  of 
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It  is  trae,  as  was  ju^y  obierved  hf 
Col.  Johnson,  than  the  proper  rem^y  far 
these  evib  is  not  disfranchisement,  but 
vote  by  ballot.  Vote  by  ballot,  however, 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining.  I>i9- 
franchiseinent  there  was  a  chance  of  ob- 
taining t  it  conld  do  no  harm,  and  mi^t 
do  good;  by  taking  away  from  a  Ssw 
lords  of  the  soil  the  power  of  briBging^ 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  poll,  it  would  tend  to  give  at  least 
iomewhai  more  idnportanoe  to  the  smalt 
number  of  electors  who  can  choose  for 
themselves,  without  drawing  down  upon 
their  heads  inevitable  ruin.  It  is  no  mark 
of  wisdom  to  reject  what  is  good,  because 
you  cannot  have  what  is  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Lord 
Milton :(,  that  the  good  efibcts  of  this 
measure  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
It  has  been  assumed,  as  it  appears  to 
us  on  scarcely  any  Evidence,  that  the  desira 
of  making  freeholds  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, has  been  a  great  cause  of  the  minute 
subdivision  of  lands.  That  it  may  have 
been  so  in  one  or  two  instancei  we  do 
not  deny ;  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  has.  But,  that,  as  a  geeeral  nrte^ 
such  political  influence  as  the  landlorde  of 
the  predominant  party  miffht  acquire  by 
splitting  farms,  over  and  above  vrhat  they 
might  have  had  without  it,  could  act  upon 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  counterba- 
lance the  direct  and  obvious  interest  whick 
they  have  in  the  good  cultivation  of  their 
estates,  is  a  concHision  not  to  be  founded 
on  one  or  two,  or  even  on  ten  or  tweoty, 
instances.  That  the  lands  should  be  par- 
celled out  in  small  farms,  was  no  more 
than  is  natural  in  a  country  where,  till  of 
late,  scarcely  any  tenants  had  capital 
enough  to  occupy. large  ones.  Now^  when 
capital  IS  flowing  into  the  country,  the 
landlords  are  rapidly  clearing  their  estates 
of  the  wretched  cottier  tenantry  ;  uniting 
numbers  of  small  farms  into  one,  and 
introducing  a  better  system  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Observe  that  the  church  lands,  on 


Dr.  KeUy,  (p.  «52)  ;  of  CoL  Cnrrey,  (pi>.d03-4>  ; 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  (p.  372) ;  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas   Costello,  (p.  416) ;    of  Mr.  Rochfoit, 
(pp.  435-6)  ;   of   Mr.  Harrington,  (pp,  577-8)  ; 
and  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  (p.  588),  before  the  Com- 
mons* Committee  of  1825 ;  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Day  (p.  tG3),  before  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  1834  j  of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  (p.  78) 
Mr.  Blake,  (p.  106) ;  the  Bishop  of  Deny  (p.  f90) 
Mr.  KeUy,  (p.  492);  Mr.  Justice  Day,(p-5S4), 
and  Mr.  Dominick  Browne  (pp.  586-7^,  befom 
the  Lords*  Committee^of  1825,  &c. 
X  AnU,  p.  214. 
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which  DO  freeholds  can  be  created,  are 
just  as  minutely  divided  as  the  rest^; 
while  in  England,  where  political  influ- 
ence is  fully  as  much  yalued  as  in  Ireland, 
the  land  is  generally  let  in  large  farms  : 
why  ?  because  there  are  farmers  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital  to  occupy  them  ;  and 
bt^ause  it  is  in  general  of  much  more 
importance  to  a  landlord  that  his  lands 
should  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  capital 
and  intelligence,  than  that  he  should  gain 
a  few  rotes,  by  means  which  are  equally 
open  to  the  opposite  party,  if  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  same  sacrifice. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  claim  for  the 

J>roposed  bill,  the  merit  of  giving  to  Ire- 
and  a  ''sturdy  and  independent  yeo- 
♦•  manryf  ;"  we  bound  its  pretensions  to 
those  of  diminishing,  in  some  small  degree, 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  putting 
an  end  to  a  great  amount  of  perjury. 
Though,  even  for  these  parposes,  we  are 
much  inclined,  with  Mr.  Leslie  Foster 
and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  to  think  that 
it  did  not  take  a  range  sufficiently  wide, 
and  that  to  produce  any  very  sensible  im- 
provement, the  disfranchisement  ought  to 
have  extended  to  freeholdera  in  fee,  as 
well  as  to  freeholdera  for  liyes. 

In  the  debates  on  this  question,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  thd  extremes  both  of 
Toryism  and  of  Whiggism  were  found  on 
one  side,  and  the  more  moderate  of  both 
parties  on  the  other.  This  anomaly  ap- 
peare  to  us  to  hare  naturally  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  tho- 
rough-goers on  both  sides,  in  their  op- 
position to  this  measure,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  while  the  more  moderate  have  on 
this  occasion  made  a  sacrifice  of  party 
principles,  from  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good. 

Every  Englishman  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  own  country  is  formed,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
electors,  though  they  have  somewhat  more 
of  the  formj  have  as  little  of  the  reality 

*  See  the  evidence  of  CoL  Coirey,  (p.  304^ ; 
of  Major-Gen.  Bourke,  (p.  316) ;  and  of  Mr.  Roch- 
fort,  (p.  437),  before  the  Commons'  Committee  of 
1825  ;  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  (p.  78)  ;  of 
JoBtice  Day,  (p.  J64) ;  of  Mr.  Macarty,  (p.  320) ; 
of  Mr.  Simpeon,  (p.  406) ;  of  Mr.  Lawlei,  (p.  443) ; 
and  of  Dr.  Churoi,  (p.  450),  before  the  Commons' 
Committee  of  1824.  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  indeed, 
is  of  a  different  opinion:  see  his  evidence  before/ 
the  Lords'  Committee  of  1825,  p  81. 

t  Mr*  Plimkett,  oiUe,  p.  200. 


of  a  free  choice/  as  their  degraded  bre^ 
thren,  the  forty  shilling  fre^olders  of 
Ireland.  If  all  the  English  electors  were 
disfranchised,  who  dare  not  vote  but  ac- 
cording to  the  bidding  of  their  landlords, 
or  customers,  so  few  would  be  left  that 
there  would  be  no  semblance  of  a  popular 
choice,  and  the  real  amount  of  the  aris-* 
tocratic  power  would  be  made  universally 
apparent  This  would  not  suit  either 
section  of  the  aristocracy :  neither  the 
stronger  section,  who  are  now  the  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  government,  nor  the 
weaker  section,  who  hope  to  become  the 
stronger,  and  by  that  means  to*  become 
the  masters  of  the  government  ia  their 
turn. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  remark, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  Whig  party,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  proposed  by  tbat  party  for 
putting  the  election  of  Membere  ot  Par- 
liament upon  a  different  footing,  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  add  to  the  aristocratic 
power,  not  to  diminish  it :  and  to  add  to 
It,  too,  in  the  very  manner  to  which  the 
principle  of  the  Insh  freehoklers*  bill  is 
most  directly  hostile,  viz.  by  giving  the 
franchise  to  a  set  of  electors  who  are  irre* 
siatibly  under  aristocratic 'controul.  One 
of  th^  plans  ia  to  take  away  the  fran- 
chise from  the  electors  of  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs who  do  exercise  a  free  choice, 
though  from  their  small  number  they  are 
interested  in  making  a  bad  one,  and  to 
give  an  additional  representation  to  the 
county  electors,  who  are  almost  all  of 
them  under  the  absolute  command  of 
their  landlords,  and  who  are  the  very 
same  class  of  electors  whom  the  Irish 
freeholders*  bill  would  disfranchise.  An- 
other of  their  plans,  is  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  to  copyholders ;  who  would  be 
every  where  under  exactly  the  same  in- 
fluence as  the  freeholdera. 

The  more  consistent,  therefore,  and 
clear-sighted  among  the  Wlugs,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  impossiblefor  tnem 
to  give  their  support  to  this  measure, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  on 
which  they  had  constantly  actal,  and  to 
which  they  were  determined  to  adhere. 
Mr.  Lambton's  declaration,  then,  that  he 
would  oppose  Catholic  emancipation  in 
order  to  mistrate  this  measure,  appeare  to 
us  perfectly  consistent,  and,  on  nis  own 
principles,  proper. 

The  consistent  Tories  had  exactly  the 
same  interest  in  opposing  the  measure,  as 
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ihi9  consistent  Whigs :  fhey  were  al90  ac- 
tuated by  the  general  hostility  to  change; 
and  several  (Mr.  Goulbum  for  instance) 
who  approved  of  the  measure,  opposed 
it  with  the  view  of  thwarting  Catholic 
emancipation.  Some  persons  have  won- 
dered that  such  men  as  Mr,  Bankes 
should  stand  forward  on  this  occasion  as 
the  champions  of 'popular  rights :  but  to 
us  it  appears  nothing  surprising,  that  a 
man  who  has  been  ail  his  life  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  all  innovation,  should 
oppose  it  on  this  occasion  as  on  any  other. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  laying  open 
the  springs  of  action  which  impelled  both 
classes  of  opponents  to  say  Jind  do  what 
they  said  and  did  against  the  bill, .  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  make  the  applica- 
tion to  the  diflferent  sjieeches  without  our 
assistance,  and  we  should  ha'^e  quitted  the 
subject  had  there  not  been  one  passage 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  whidi 
appears  to  us  to  call  fbr  particular  animad- 
Tersion.  ' 

We  do  not  allude  to  the  bitter  com- 
plaint which  he  made,  oddly  enough,  of 
the  want  of  information,  when  there  is 
probably  no  sobjeet  rdattve  td  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  which  the  informition  was 
equally  complete;  nor  td  the  still  odder 
reason  that  he  gave  for  suffering  the  Ifisb 
freeholders  to  continue  perjuring  them- 
selves, because  officers  in  the  army,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  bishops,  perjured 
themselves  too  ;  nor  even  to  the  excellent 
deBnition  which  he  gave  of  the  ^*  natural 
**  influence  of  property,"  when  he  defined 
it  to  consist  in  driving  Englishmen  by 
threats  to  go  to  the  poll  and  utter  a  de- 
liberate falsehood,  enforcing  that  false- 
hood by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  to  put  a 
candidate  into-  {Mirliamcnt  of  whom  they 
knew  nothing;  of  which  influence  he 
added  that  he  did  not  complain,  and 
that  it  must  exist  every  where*.  The 
only  part  of  his  speech  which  we  have 
it  in  view  to  touch  upon,  is  the  unpro- 
Toked  iittack,  which  he  went  out  bf^  his 
way  to  make,  opoa  **  the  political  eco- 
nomists." 

"  They  were  told  by  a  claM  of  knen,  who  had 
cairieA  their  dogmatical  notioos  almoBt  a4  tax, 
and  with  a  spirit  iumilar  to  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  other  times— he  meant  the  political  eco- 
nomists, who  had  held  up  a  valued  n-iend  of  his, 
Mr.  MaJthus,  to  public  ridicule,  only  because  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Ricardo  on  a  mer^  metaphysi- 
cal, not  a  practical  point — that  they  ought  to  pass 

this  measure/  &C.  &a.    AnU,  p.  19$. 

—     •  - 

*  AnU,  p..i9d. 
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We  cannot  see  in  what  manner  a  ki 
ledge  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  politi- 
cal economists  were  intolerant,  or  had 
dogmatical  notions,  conduced  to  the  form- 
ing a  right  decision  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
freeholds;  but  the  irrelevancy  of  this 
accusation  is  the  least  of  the  faults,  with 
which  it  is  justly  chargeable. 

If,  by  the  term  '*  political  economists,** 
Mr.  Brougham  intended  to  designate  auy 
parttcular  individuals,  we  would  recom- 
mend him,— before  he  again  vituperates 
the  cultivators  of  a  science,  the  first  princi- 
ples of  which  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to 
studjs-^to    consult    Lindley    Murray's 
English  Grammar,  from  which  he  will 
leam  the  difference  between  nouns  pro- 
per and  appdUUwt^  and  will  be  taught 
to  avoid  confounding  dosses  withtrnft- 
viduals.    But  if  he  include  under  the 
expression  '*  political  economists,**  all  or 
most  of  those  who  have  made  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  science  their  particular  pursuit, 
we  hare  not  heard  of  any  act  which  has 
emanated  from  these  persons  as  a  body ; 
and  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Malthus  most 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
himself  represented  by  his  '*  valued  friend'* 
as  having   been   **  held  up  to  public 
*'  ridicule,'*  by  a  class  of  philosophers, 
among  whom  he  probably  esteems  him- 
self to  be  not  one  of  the  least  consider- 
able*   It  strikes  us,  too,  as  rather  odd, 
that  the  act  of  *^  holding  a  man  up  to 
'*  public  ridicule  **  should  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  "  a  spirit  similar  to  the  religious 
*'  persecutions  of  other  times.**  Religious 
persecutors  have  been  wont  to  resort  to 
tortures  of  a  keener  description  than  public 
ridicule:    and  is  Mr.  Malthus  the  first 
person  who  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
for  a  V  merely  speculative"  opinion  t 

To  be  serious,  it  is  astonishing,  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Brougham  should  either  be 
ignorant  himself,  or  should  count  upon 
so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  his  audience,  as  to  impute 
intolerance  to  the  political  economists-: 
a  class  of  men  who  are  by  nothing  more 
distinguished,  than  by  the  mildness  and 
urbanity  with  which  their  warmest  dis- 
cussions have  been  carried  on :  a  mild- 
ness till  then  unknown  in  the  history 
of  controversy ;  and  forming  a  most  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  bitterness  and  ani- 
mosity which  have  characterized  the  dis- 
putes not  merely  of  politicians  and  theo- 
logians, contending  for  power  over  the 
bodies  or  souls  of  mankind,  but  even  of 
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A»  proftiMn  of  j^rely  abttract  sdenoey 
for  example  the  mathematicians  :  who  in 
liheir  controversies  with  one  another,  or 
with  those  who  have  impugned  any  of 
their  doctrines,  have  on  several  occasidna 
displayed  even  more  than  ordinary  arro- 
gance, petulance,  and  ill-temper.  He 
who  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  or  knowing 
it  could  charge  the  political  economists 
with  dogmatism  and  intolerance,  must  have 
«  merely  taken  up  the  first  bad  name  which 
occurred  to  him,  and  without  for  a  mo- 
ment considering  whether  it  was  applica- 
ble or  not,  fiung  it  at  the  heads  of  those 
whom  he  had  a  mind  to  assail. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
comment  at  much  length  upon  the  two 
remaining   discussions  on  the    Catholic 
question.     The  subject  was  much  more 
thoroughly   sifted  in  these  two  debates 
than  in  the  foregoing:  we  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss  and  Lord  Harrowby,    by  both 
of  whom  the  only  argument  was  put  for-  ; 
*  ward  which  really  goes  to  the  bottom  of  ^ 
the  question,  namely,  that,  for  any  mis- 
chievous purpose,  the  Catholics    would 
not  gain  one  particle  of  power  by  eman- 
cipation.    Mr.  Charles  Qrant  was,  as 
usual,  honest  and  manly.    The  opponents 
of  the  Catholics    begged    the  question 
against  them,  in  all  the  old,  and  a  va- 
riety of  new  ways:  but  their  speeches 
Were  in  every  material  feature  so  like  those 
of  their  predecessors^  that  we  need  not 
waste  any  words  upon  them.    The  only 
speech  deserving  of  notice  on  that  side  of 
the  question  was  the  speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester :  and  this  not  so  much  from  the 
merits  bT  demerits  of  its  arguments  as  from 
t&e  lengths  to  which  the  right  reverend 
prelate  was  hurried  by  the  clerical  esprit 
dtcorpSf  and  the. cavalier  manner  in  which 
he  treated  all  classes  iii  Ireland,  except 
the  priesthood  of  the  church,  **  a  priests 
*'  hood,**  (including,wesuppose,the  Hono- 
rable and  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trench, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrett  of  Skibbercen*) 
**  which   in  the  moral  desolation  of  Jref* 


*  See  the  endence  of  Lord  Carbeiy  dp,  608) 
before  the  Commons'  Committeeof  18t5 ;  of  Mt. 
filaoker  <p.  60, 61) ;  and  the  Rev.  Michael  Gollias 
pp.  dT5-7)»  before  the  Cemmcxui'  CommHteei  of 
1824 ;  and  of  Mr.  O'Dziscol  <p.  SS9)  before  the 
£iordg'  Comnittee  of  18t4.  See  mote  particn- 
Intly  the  endence  of  Mr.  Maodonell,'b^bre  the 
ComuoDs'  Gommttlee  of  18f  5,  (pp.  759, 760),  nod 
the  whole.  For  further  information  cenoeming 
U>e  Oaais,  see  the  eridence  of  Major  Warbuiton 
ip,  147)  before  the  Commons*  Committee  of  18S4. 


**  lahdf  remained  the  Oasia  of  the  desert, 
**  and  gave  to  the  eye  some  points  on  which 
<*  it  could  rest  with  pleasure'f."  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  too,  to  hear  a  man  who  is 
pocketing  thousands  a  year  by  hi?  opinions, 
and  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  them  but  removal  from  a 
lower  grade  of  emolument  and  grandeur 
to  a  higher,  spout  mock-heroics,  and  talk 
of  fnariyrdom, 

t 

Hitherto  what  we  have  been  mainly 
considering,  in  the  different  speeches,  has 
been  their  arguments.  The  occasion  now 
calls  for  another  sort  of  remark. 

In  private  life,  no  maxim,  that  has  hu- 
man conduct  for  its  subject,  is  more  uni« 
versally  assented  to  than  the  paramount 
importance  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to 
truth.  To  charge  a  man  with  a  disregard 
to  truth  is  justly  considered  as  the  most 
flagrant  insult  which  can  be  put  upon 
him :  and  the  state  of  mind  which  chii- 
racterizes  an  habitual  liar,  as  one  with 
which' no  good  ot  great  quality  can  easily 
coexist 

It  has  however  been  long  ago  observed 
by  Addison,  that  party  lies  are  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  this  sttgma ;  and 
t^at  men  who  would  sooner  die  than  bo 
uilty  of  the  slightest  violation  of  truth 
lor  their  individual  advantage,  are  ready, 
for  the  beOefit  of  their  party,  to  put  forth 
assertions  which  they  not  only  know  to  bo 
false,  but  which  they  know  cannot,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  be  believed  by 
any  body  for  more  than  a  few  days.- 

Whether  matters  have  altered  in  this 
respect,  since  the  days  of  Addison,  is 
what  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Thus  mudh,  however,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  a  conside- 
rable body  of  modern  experience :  that 
what  would  be  a  falsehood  anywhere  cjlse, 
is  a  justifiable  piece  of  rhetorical  artifice 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that 
gentlemen,  in  all  other  respects  of  the  most 
unblemished  honour,  and  quite  incapable 
of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  whicJh  ia 
generoliy  regarded  as  dishonorable,  aie 
in  the  daily  habit  of  making  assertions 
in  Parliament,  whi£;h  would  infalli- 
bly lead  an  indifferent  auditor  to  anp- 
pose  that  the  conoefdenct  of  an  assertion 
for  their  purposes  was  a  circumstance 
much  more  regarded  by  them  than  its 
inUh. 

It  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge,  wfae- 
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ther  the  asBertionB  which  we  are  now  about 
to  quote,  belong  to  the  class  of  assertions 
which  we  have  just  mentioned*  or  not* 
We  will  deal  fairly  by  him  and  them; 
we  will  lay  before  him, — ^together  with 
the  assertions, — ^if  not  the  proofs,  at  least 
an  indication  of  the  proofs,  which  lead  us 
without  hesitation  to  pronounce  them  un- 
founded. It  is  possible  that  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  may  hare 
been  misrepresented  by  the  reporters ;  if 
80,  they  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  themselves,  to  disarow  them. 
It  is  also,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  just  possible,  that  they  may  not 
have  known  positiYoly  that  the  assertions 
were  unfounded,  but  only,  not  known 
them  to  be  true.  We  shall  be  extremely 
glad  to  find  that  the  gentlemen  have  been 
misrepresented.  We  bear  them  no  ill  will ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  for  some  of 
them  individually  great  respect.  In  the 
code  of  party  ethics,  the  stain  may  not 
be  a  very  black  one ;  but  wo  confess  it  is 
one  from  which  we  would  gladly  see 
them  freed. 

Mr.  Doherty :  *'  Frequent  allusions 
**  had  been  made  to  the  partial  adminis- 
**  tration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  Now  he 
'*  would  say,  and  the  experience  of  some 
**  years  entitled  him  to  say  it,  that  the 
*' Catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the  fullest 
^'  and  fairest  administration  of  justice.  He 
**  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction 
**  from  any  Irish  member,  that  thb  courts 

^  OF  JUSIICE  WERE  BQUALLT  OPBK  TO  THB 

**  RICH  AND  THB  POOR,  without  distinction 
**  of  religious  sentiments*." 

The  same  gentleman :  **  As  far ,  as 
V  the  experience  of  seventeen  years*  at- 
**  tendance  on  the  Irishcircuit  enabled  him 

**  to  judge,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUS- 
**  TICE  IN  IRELAND  WAS  PERFECTLY  PURE. 

*'  He  repeated  that  the  administration  of 
**  justice  in  Ireland  was  perfectly  pure,  that 

**  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  POOR  MAN  WERE 
**  EQUALLY  RESPECTED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THB 

<*  RICH,  and  that  no  distinction  whatever 
**  was  made  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
«testant+." 

•  Ante,  p.  67. 

Mnte,  p.  127.— CkmtiastthiB  witkMr.  Doherty's 
own  words  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  ▼. 
Jkmpeler,  "  This  case  will  shew  the  manner 
in  which  the  insurrection  act  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  a  part  of  this  county.  I  rejoice  that  the 
cases  of  oppression  which  nave  been  developed 
at  these  assises  were  not  earlier  made  public, 
lest  the  stiurdy  guardians  of  our  rights  and  privi- 
Jeges,  who  yielded  lately  such  a  reluctant  assent 
to  this  harsh,  .but,  I  believe,  necessary  law. 
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Mr.  North:  «  Mr.  Cobbelt,  wko 
**  within  the  last  two  months  had  beconie 
<*  the  oracle  of  the  Catholics,  had  desired 
*'  them  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  ca^es  in 
"  which  justice  had  been  denied,  or  in 
'*  which  oppression  and  violence  had  re- 
**  ceived  a  sanction  from  the  law.  The  Ca- 
"  tholics,  however,  had   drawn  out  no 

**  such  list,  BECAUSE  THET  COULD  NOT  ;  NO 
**  SUCH   CASES   OF    SUCCESSFUL    INJUSTICB 

**  BxisTiNG  except  in  the  heated  imagine- 
''tions  of  those  who  had  fabricated 
«  themf' 

Mr.  Gonlbum:  **It  had  been  said 
**  that  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich 
"  and  another  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  If 
**  thai  mieant  thai  there  was  a  denial  of 
**  justice  to  the  poor  num,  he  begged  to 
"  DENY  THB  FACT.  With  respect  to  ma- 
**  gpstrates,  he  would  assert,  and  he  de- 
**  fied  contradiction,  that  there  was  no 

"  SUCH    THING  AS    A    DISPOSITION   AtfONO 

**  THEK  TO  TAKE  BRiBBs  for  the  adminiS- 
"  tration  of  justice  to  the  poor^." 

To  the  above  list,  it  is  with  great  paiB 
we  add  the  following  passage;  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  vague  and  intangible  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  an  assertion  at 
all,  consequently  not  a  false  assertion. 

Mr.  Brownlow:  "  The  Protestant 
**  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  in  the  relations  of 
**  parents,  landords,  and  magistrates,  fol- 

**  LOWED  THB  PRBCBPTS  OF  THBIR  KB- 
"  LIOION,  BT  STUDYING  THB  GOOD  OF  ALL 
*^  COMMITTED    TO   THBIR    CHAROBy    in    a 

**  manner  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a  similar 

««  body  of  men  in  any  country||.*' 
The  following  assertion  belongs  to  the 

same  class : — 

The  Earl  of  Roden :  <«  The  sitna- 
tion  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  had,  he 
conceived,  been  very  much   raisr^re- 

**  sented.     No  set  of  fboplb  rnjoybd 

should  hare  been  confirmed  in  their  opposition, 
from  seeing  the  rile,  selfish,  and  tyrannical  par- 
poses  to  which  it  has  been  made  subserrient  in 
the  hands  of  arrogant  and  oppressiTe  magistrates ; 
and  lest  they  should  have  formed  their  qiiniona 
from  the  abuse  rather  thvi  the  use  of  this  salcr- 
tary  law.  Teach  him,  if  he  cooltinne  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  that  he  must  lean  to 
administer  the  law  in  its  true  meaning,  and  noty 
as  in  the  present  case,  torture  it  into  an  inainu 
ment  of  caprice  or  malerolenoe.'* 

We  quote  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice* 
aenU,  p.  1^-  See  also,  in  the  same  speedi.  the 
energetic  language  of  Chief  Justice  Boshe ;  lan- 
guage imputing  to  the  Ihsh  magistracy  as  a  body, 
a  degree  of  wickedness,  beyond  what  any  per^ 
son  in  a  lower  station  would  have  daied  to  lay  to 
their  charge. 

t  Ante,  p.  87.  $  Ante,  p.  128 

II  Ante,  p*  81. 
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**  MOAft  tmPVf  TOE  BBVBFIT8  OP  THB 
**  BrITISB  CoiVVriTUTlON  THAN  THB  PBA- 
•*  8ANTRY  OF   IrBLAND*.** 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dcf  what 
Yolaroea  would  not  do  effectually,  to  pre- 
seot  the  reader  with  the  original  of  this 
delightful  picture :  but  we  can  at  least 
tell  him  what  to  read.  If  he  will 
peraae  those  passages  in  the  Evidence 
before  the  Committees  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer  him,  he  will  form  some 
conception  of  the  purity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Ireland  (we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  superior  courts),  both  in 
other  respects,  and  in  regard  to.  the  tak- 
ing of  bribes;  of  the  benefits  which  no 
set  of  people  enjoy  more  amply  than  the. 

EMsantry  of  Ireland,  to  wit,  those  of  the 
ritish  constitution ;  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land follow  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
by  studying,  in  the  character  of  landlords 
and  magistrates,  and  we  will  add,  gmnd 
jurors,  Uie  good  of  all  committed  to 
their  charge.  We  have  inclosed  our  re- 
ferences to  the  most  important  passages 
within  brackets.  .  The  authority  of  any 
one  of  thesie  witnesses  may  be  cavilled 
at;  but  we  reeommend  to  the  reader  to 
count  iheip.  <      -  « 


.»    -♦ « 


{Before  the   Common^  CommiUee  of 

Mr. O'Gonnell,  pp.61,  55, 56,  [60, 61]. 
Col.  Currey,  «97,  [312].  Major  Gen. 
Bourke,  3M,  [325],  326,  327,  330, 
[336],  339,  [340].  Rev.  John  Keily, 
397.  Rev.  Thomas  Costello,  [417], 
418.  Mr.  Rochfort,  446,  448,  [449]. 
Mr.  Kelly,  521,  [622,  626].  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,  578.  Lord  Carbery,  [603]. 
Mr.  Currie,  [634].     Mr.  Godley,  741. 

{Before  the  Commons^  CommiUee   of 

1824.) 

Mr.  Blacker,  pp.  [60,  61].  Major 
Wilcocks,  101,  [109],  113.  Major  War- 
barton,  164.  Mr.  Becher,  [183,  184, 
185].  Mr  Leslie  Foster,  242.  Mr. 
Jostioe  Day,  [253,257,258,  259,  264]. 
Mr.  Newenham,  306.  Mr.  Macarty; 
[328, 329,  332.]  Rev.  Michael  Collins, 
335,  336,  [337,  371^  372,  373,  374, 
375,  376,  377].  Mr.  ODriscol,  381, 
[383,  384,  385,  396].  Dr.  Elmore, 
[4171  Dr.  Church,  424,  [429,  430]. 
Mr.  Lawler,  441,.442,  443. 
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{Before  the  Lorde^  Committee  of  1825.) 

Mr.  Leslie  Poster,  pp.  55,  [6^,  65. 
Mr.  Doherty,91,  94,  [95].  Mr.O'Con- 
nell,  [130],  131,  134,  [135].  Major 
Gen.  Bourke,  173,  176,  [178],  180. 
Mr.  Abbott,  [196,  197,  198].  R  vi 
Henry  Cooke,  2 1 7.  Sir  John  Newport 
288.  Mr.  Barrington,  305.  Earl  of 
Kingston,  [437,  439].  Archdeacou 
Trench,  [447].  Mr.  Justice  Day,  [524 1, 
526,  527,  [528,  529].  Mr.  Dominick' 
Browne,  588. 

{Btfore  the  Lords'  ConumUeeof  1824.) 

Major  Willcocks,  pp.  54,  55.  Major 
Warburton,  [79].  Major  Powell,  109. 
Mr.  Nimmo,  [131,  132J,  159,  163, 
[165],  179.  Mr.  Becher,  134,  [137], 
139.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  204.  Mr. 
Macarty,  219.  The  Marquis  of  West-  ' 
meaih,  228, 229,  230,  231.  Mr.  6*Dris- 
col,  [233,  234].. 

But,  infinitely  more  than  all  these,  let 
him  read  from  beginning  to  end  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Macdonnell,  of  Ballinasloe, 
before  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1825: 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  magU- 
trate$,  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
grand  juries;  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  illegal  toUe^  and  other  illegal  charffes, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  times. 
He  will  find  there — it  is  not  safe  to  tell 
him  what  he  will  find :  let  him  read  for 
himself. 


*  Among  the  minor  proceedings  of  the 
last  session  relative  to  Ireland,  none  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  reauire  notice, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion concerning  the  Irish  church,  and  the 
debate  to  which  it  gave  rise 

As  this  was  only  a  motion  for  inquiry, 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  give  any  opi- 
nion on  the  expediency  of  a  revision  of 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland :  a 
large  subject,  and  oioe  upon  wbicb  we 
shall  have  other  opportunities  of  stating 
our  opinions,  at  greater  length  than  our 
limits  would  have  enabled  us,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  afford.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  grounds,  on  which  the  House 
resolved,  that  there  was  no  need  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  only  speaker  against  the  motion' 
(Mr.  Peel  saia  but  a  few  words)  was  Mr. 
Canning.     His  arguments  were  two.  One 
was,  that  a  revision  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  was  contrary  to  the  Union: 
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Tht  other  consitlad  in  cMing  the  ohurch 
revenues  property,  in  depouncinr  all  io- 
terference  with  them  as  $polialion^  and 
affirming  that  the  House  might,  with 
equal  right,  seize  upon  the  lay  tithes,  and 
the  property  of  corporations.  To  these 
aiguments  Mr.  Canning  add«d  (what  is 
ef'en  more  effective  than  argument)  vitu- 
peration :  '*  he  had  never  beard  a  principle 
**  so  base  propounded  for  consideratioii 
"  in  that  House*.** 

The  first  argument  is  defective  in  two 
ways:  in  the  nrst  place^  because,  as  was 
rbmarked  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  his 
pointed  answer  to  Mr.  Canning,  ikm  Act 
of  Union  is  not  a  law  of  the  Medee  and 
Persians ;  in  the  next  place,  because,  sup* 
posing  it  were  so,  the  opponents  of  the 
motion  failed,  on  their  own  shewing,  in 
making  k  out  to  be  *  violation  of  the 
Union.  It  is  »  mockery  to  say,  that,  io 
merely  enacting  that  the  churches  of  Kog- 
land  and  Ireland  should  be  united  in  one 
I^rotestant  Episcopalian  church,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws,  it  was  ever  intended 
t6  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature  from 
introducing  any  reform  into  either,  which 
might  render  it  more  conducive  to  its 
object,  or  to  the  good  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Peel  attempted  to  bolster  up  this  flimsy 
argument,  oy  referring  to  that  article  of 
the  Union  by  which  it  was  provided,  that 
the  Irish  bishops  should  succeed  in  a  cer- 
tain order  to  seats  in  Parliament :  this  he 
called  recognizmgthe  number  of  bishops  ; 
and  so  it  was:  recognizing  the  actual 
number;  recognizing  it  as  being  the 
actual  number:  but  not  surely  as  a  num- 
ber never  to  be  altered,  should  anv  other 
number  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, more  eligible.  Is  a  law  to  be  con- 
strued as  giving  perpetuity  to  every  thing, 
the  existence  of  which  it  takes  for  granted 
as  a  fact,  and  provides  for  the  conse- 
(juences  of  it  accordingly  T  If  there  had 
been  a  provision  in  the  Union  to  regu- 
late the  rifht  of  pasturage  upon  a  com- 
mon, or  of  cutting  turf  upon  a  bog,  would 
it  have  been  a  consequence  of  that  pro- 
vision, that  the  common  should  never  be 
ploughed  up,  the  bo£  never  drained  ?  If 
a  man  had  bound  himself  by  a  contract 
to  give  bis  footman  a  livery,  would  he  by 
that  contract  have  debarred  himself  from 
•verparting  with  his  footman  T 
*  The  other  argument,  which  turns  upon 
the  words  property  and  <pofiia(um,  tvas 

■  ■!■■  i  I     I      I.  ■  I  If 
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completelv  demolished  in  the  naelarljr 
speech  of  Mr.  Broughemt  who  pomtad 
out  the  inherent  dixtiuctions  between  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  and  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  censequeat  inapplicahitily 
of  sufih  a  term  as  spoliation  to  any  mea- 
sure for  r^ulatie£  their  amount.  Spolift* 
tioa, — whatever  be  meant  by  spoliation^ 
roust  at  any  rate  be  spoliation  of  seme* 
body^  ThespoHatioa  in  question,  if  auch 
i4  is  to  be  called,  weuld  not  be  spoltatioA 
of  the  preseat  tncuaibenis,  aioce  it  wa« 
preposed  to  leave  tbeirkiooroeauMouched: 
it  would  not  be  spoliation  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  heira^ since  these  wonld  not  hara 
goi  the  inooMMs,  aod  therefore  cannot 
lose  ihem.  No  man,  no  peraoa,  no  ao* 
tually  existing  being  would  be  deprived 
by  the  proposed  measure  of  any  thing 
which  he  has,  nor  of  any  thing  which  be 
is  entitled  to  expect.  Of  whom  tbeo 
would  it  be  spoliation  t  Of  an  ideal 
being  ^  a  mere  imagiiMry  entity :  an  ab^ 
stract  idea :  a  name,  a  sound  It  woaUt 
in  one  word,  be  spoliation  of  iie6edy. 

Having  no  better  arffomeate  than  these^ 
it  ia  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Canaii^  shonkl 
have  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of 
*^iZ^"g«"f  dirL"  It  it  the  characteristie  of 
a  Dad  cause  to  resort  to  such  beipe,  as  U 
is  of  a  good  one  to  have  no  need  of 
them. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotch  JudkMtwe  BilL 

The  mode  of  administering  justice  fo 
this  conntrv,  is  so  far  from  being  what  ic 
ought  to  be ;  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, in  this  department,'  is  so  slow,  and 
impeded  by  so  many  obstacles ;  that  ft  ta 
matter  of  great  interest  and  instruction 
to  watch  every  alteration  that  may  be 
called  for  and  effected  in  any  part  of  the 
empire.  We  consider  it  a  duty,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  vrhat  hae  been  dooe  by 
the  Scotch  Judicature  Acft,  whidi  paesed 
the  le^lature  last  sessfen. 

In  order  (o  make  the  maflef  Intelligible 
to  an  EogHsh  reader,  it  will  bie  neeessary 
briefty  to  describe  the  judicial  eeiablieh- 
ment  in  Scotland  y  at  least  as  fkr  ae  re- 
gards civil  matters* 

The  Court  of  Session  at  Bdiabttrgh,  ie* 
the  supreme  court  of  dvil  judkafure, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  except  Io 
the  House  of  Lords.  Tins  cottrt  is  eooi* 
posed  of  fifteen  Judges,  called  Ll^ds  of 
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Session*  and  one  of  them  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident. It  is  divided  into  what  is  called 
the  Inner  0omm,  and  the  Outer  Hou$e* 

The  Inner  HoQve  is  divided  into  two 
courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  called 
the  First  diouion,  and  the  Second  dttn- 
fum,  in  each  of  which  there  are  fire 
jndgea,  three  of  wham  §otm  a  quorum. 

The  Outer  Heme  is  composed  of  the 
five  junior  judgi%  four  of  whom  are 
•called  Lords  X5rdiaary,  and  the  fifth, 
liord  Ondinary  on  the  Bills.  The 
four  Lords  Ordinary  offieiate  alter* 
nately,  each  of  (hem  a  week,  in  one  of 
the  courts  x)f  the  Outer  House,  where 
causes  ate  commettced  before  him;  he 
then  sits  in  another  court  of  the  Outer 
House  to  finish  the  causes  commenced 
during  the  preceding  week. 

There  is  also  a  jury  court  composed 
of  three  judges  called  **  The  Lords  Com- 
**  missioners  of  the  jury  court  in  civil 
*^<:ases."  This  court  was  instituted  in 
.1815,  for  the  trial  and  ascertainment  of 
disputed  matters  of  fact  in  civil  causes, 
remitted  to  it  Trom  either  of  the  houses 
of  the  Court  of^Seesion,  or  from  the  Court 
of  Admiralty. 

In  the  country,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  the 
judicial  functions  of  which  are  exercised 
by  a  sheriff  depute,  or  his  substitute,  sits 
once  a  week  or  oftener  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  has  jurisdiction  in 
ati  personal  actions  upon  contract  or  obli' 
gation,  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  civil  matters,  which  are  not,  by 
•peoial  law  or  custom,  appropriated  to 
cither  courts. 

These  are  the  •chief  courts  for  the  de- 
daion  of  civil  causes ;  and  the  following 
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bill  to  him  praying  sooh  a  removal,  upon 
which  bill  he  may  have  a  debate  by  coun- 
sel, or  agents,  touchinff  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  cause.  If  it  be  removed, 
the  party  removing  gives  security  for 
costs. 

When  a  cause  is  eommenoed  before 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  he  grants  his  warrant 
for  the  citation  of  the  defender,  who  must 
p«C  in  his  defences  within  a  certain  time, 
after  which  the  cause  is  entered  for  d^>ate 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  for  the  week, 
who,  if  no  matter  of  fact  be  contested, 
either  pronounces  judgment,  or  takes  the 
cause  into  consideration.  The  unsuccess- 
ful party,  by  a  written  statement  called  a 
representation  (prepared  and  signed  by 
counsel)  may  request  the  Lord  Ordinary 
to  re-consider  his  judgment*  This  re- 
quest the  Lord  Ordinary  may  at  once 
refuse,  or  require  a  written  answer  to  be 
made.  If  he  adheres  to  his  first  judraent, 
he  may  prohibit  any  further  application 
to  himself  for  review ;  but  if  he  omit  to 
make  such  prohibition,  the  unsuccessful 
party  may  call  for  a  second  review.  If 
the  request  for  a  second  review  be  refused, 
the  case  is  still  subject  to  review  by  the 
Lords  of  ihe  Inner  House.  This  revietr 
is  not  allowed  before  one  represenftation 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  unless  be  dispensea 
with  the  representation,  and  it  is  only 
obtained  by  a  printed  petition,  called  a 
reclaiming  petition,  similar  to  a  represen- 
tation. The  Court  hears  counsctt,  and 
either  refuses  the  prayer  of  the  pedtian, 
or  requires  printed  answers,  in  whidi 
case  they  bear  another  argument  of  coup- 
8el,  and  then  pronounce  judgment.  This 
judgment,  like  that  of  the  Outer  House, 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  mode  of  pro-  |  may  be  re-considered  on  a  petition  from 
ceedingp  |  the  unsuccessful  party  ;  but  a  judgment 

WUh  the  ei^oeption  of  certain  cases  of  the  Inner  House,  concurring  with  one 
"touching  infoney*  lunacy,  absence  from  before  pronounced,  is  final  in  Scotland, 
the  country,  the  elective  franchise,  aad  and  can  only  be  reviewed  in  the  House 
the  process  for  distributing  the  effects  of  Lords.  At  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
of bankrupts,  the  Inner  Hou$e  forms  ceediogs,  an  interlocutory  judgment  is 
only  a  court  of  review  or  appeal,  and    open  to  the  same  re-condderation  as  a 

final  jtidgment,  and  if  the  former  juda 
ment  be  reversed,  the  new  judgment  is 
open  to  the  same   review   as  an  original 
one. 

Here  then  we  may  have  seven  stages 
of  appeal  for  every  Sheriff's  Court  cause : 
for  every  Court  of  Session  cause,  six,  and 
oflen  more.  1 .  From  the  Substitute  to  the 
Sheriff-depute.  9.  Prom  the Sheriff^s Court 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary.  3.  Prom  the  Lord 
Ordinary  to  himself:  and  this  coasisis  of 


are  ordinarily  commenced  in  the 
6heriff^8  Court,  or  Wore  a  Lord  Ordi- 
nary of  the  Outer  House.  In  the  Sheriff's 
Court  they  may  be  commenced  before  the 
sheriff  depute,  or  his  substitute :  if  before 
his  substitute,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sheriff 
depute.  After  final  judgment  in  the  She- 
cifirs  Court  tha  oauae  may  be  raaoved 
inta  the  Court  of  Session,  not  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  after  presenting  a 
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.  two  8tage»;  first,  the  debate  to  induce  liim 
to  corMider  whether  he  iihail  re-consider ; 
secondly,  ihedebate  upoare-consideration. 
4.  From  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Inner 
House :  in  which  there  are  two  stages  as 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  5.  From  the 
loner  House  to  itself:  iu  which  there  are 
likewise  two  stages.  6.  To  the  British 
House  of  Lords:  from  which  tribunal  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  send  the  cause 
back  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  after  which  it  some- 
,  time  find?  its  way  to  the;  House  of  Lords 
again. 

But  there  wa9  another  vice  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Scotch  Judicature,  if  possible,  ten- 
fold more  mischievous,  even   than   this 
reiterated  faculty  of  appeal.    In  England, 
etxpensive  and  inconsistent  as  our  system 
of  written  pleadings  is,  at  least  it  has  the 
,  merit  of  ascertaining  before  the  hearing, 
all  the  questions  of  law  or  fact  on  which 
.  the  Court  is  required  to  decide.     But  in 
,  Scotland,  the   parties,    instead  of  being 
.  compelled  to  state  their  whole  case  kt 
once,  were  permitted  to  introduce  new 
averments  of  fact  and  new  pleas  in  law, 
.  at  every  interval,  down  to  the  last  stagn 
■  of  the  cause;  so  that  the  judgment  in  one 
staffe  was  often  apparently  at  variance 
wiUi  the  judgment  in  another  stage,  aud 
each  stage  might  form  as  it  were  the  com- 
menceoient  of  a  new  suit.     Mr.  Ivory 
says,  that 

'     **  Modi  of   the   looseness    and   inacconicy 

,of  statement  at  present  complained  of  at  the 
commencement  of  a  cause,  is  to  be  attribated  to 
the  general  laxity  of  tlie  whole  system  of  proce- 

'  dare,  which  prevmis  in  the  practice  of  our  courts. 

'  Both  partten  are  aware,  that  at  almost  every  stage 
of  a  long  litigation,  the  defects,  whether  of  their 

^jverioua  statements  in  point  of  fact,  or  of  their 
preyious  pleadiofs  in  point  of  law,  may  be  cor- 

'  rected  and  suppbed.    Relying  on  this,  there  is 

'  not  anfi«quentjy  in  the  out»et  an  inclination  on 
either  aide  rather  to  withhold  and  keep  in  the 

.  back  ground  many  of  the  facts,  in  the  view  of 
trying  the  adTersarv's  strength,  and  of  bringing 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  important  points  on 

'  which  his  pleas  are  to  be  rested.  This  tentatiye 
sort  of  process  is  productive,  not  only  of  great  ex- 
pense and  delay,  but  has  a  tendency  to  invohre  the 
case  in  needless  perplexity,  and  to  create  a  degree 
of  confusion  difficult  afterwards  to  be  got  the 
better  of.' 

*'  l?Vom  the  same  cause  many  actions  aie 
brought  without  either  the  pursuer  or  his  advisers 
having  formed  any  very  distinct  idea  how  they 
are  to  be  supported ;  and  many  defences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  set  im  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
procure  delay,  and  beotuse  the  party  does  not 
find  it  convenient  at  the  moment  to  give  that  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  in  dispute  which  is  es- 
sential towards  maturiiig  it  for  a  judicial  decision. 
The  important  facts  are  afterwards  dropt  iu  as 


circomstanoes  may  seem  to  require; 
statements  are  at  the  same  time  retracted  or  ex- 
plained away ;  and  thus,  while  the  complexion  of 
the  case  varies  at  every  turn,  new  questions  in 
point  of  law  are  started,  and  sometimes  a  fresh 
source  of  litigation  is  opened  up  in  the  very  lai^t 
stage,  and  just  when  every  thing  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  conclusum. 

"  This  system,  which  is  peculiarly  hurtAd  in  m 
court  where  there  are  so  many  steps  of  review,  ia 
itself  aggravated  and  re-acted  upon  by  the  very 
circumstance,  diat  such  a  repeated  process  oif 
review  is  competent.  A  party,  before  finally 
committing  himself,  endeavours  to  fish  out,  not 
only  the  case  of  his  adversair,  bat  the  leaninc 
also  of  the  judge.  Having,  as  he  thinks,  attained 
this,  his  statement  of  facts  is  attempted  to  be 
shaped  so  as  best  to  chime  in  with  die  supposed 
views  of  the  judge ;  and  even  then,  looking  pro- 
spectively to  the  further  progress  of  the  canse,  this 
is  done  an  such  a  ivay,  and  under  so  many  quali- 
fications and  reserved  implications,  as  to  leave  it 
open  to  put  a  new  gloss  on  the  matter,  if  that  shall 
be  found  necessary,  when  the  case  nhimatdiy 
comes  before  the  Inner  House. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  successive  jadgpieate 
obtained  by  a  course  of  pleading  suoi  as  thia, 
though  often  leading  to  difierent  results,  are  not 
always  in  reality  at  variance  with  each  Other. 
They  are  truly  judgments  pronounced  on*  ques- 
tions distinct  in  themselves ;  and  all  of  them  msMr 
be  equally  sound  in  the  legal  principles  on  '^icfa 
they  rest;  alteration  and  reversal  having  been 
rendered  necessary  only  by 'the  new  shape  in 
which  the  case  has  been  presented  by  theMrtiea. 

"  If  a  system  of  pleading  could  be  devised* 
wherebv  parties,  before,  any  iudgment  was  pro- 
nounced, should  be  held  finally  concluded  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  more  important  legal 
pleas,  arising  out  of  these  facts,  incalculable  beiie- 
fit  would  arise,  not  only  directly,  in  its  immnrtiaSB 
consequence  to  individoal  suitors,  but  still  more» 
perhaps,  indirectly,  in  its  ultimate  effect  of  se* 
curing  a  setUed  and  well-defined  83r8tem  of  law. 
There  would  no  longer,  as  at  present,  be  a  seeai- 
ing  conflict  in  the  successive  inteslocutocs  pro- 
nounced even  by  one  and  the  same  judge;  b^t 
besides,  the  final  sentence  of  that  judse,  whcm 
submitted  to  review,  would  much  seldcnner  be 
altered ;  and  a  result  equally  beneficial  oBigiit 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  court  of  laStrssoitr 
A  very  shght  attention  to  the  cases  which  occnj 
in  practice  must  convince  every  one,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  abstract  principles  of  law,  as  appli- 
cable toa  settled  state  of  mots,  tiiat  dififersnee  of 
opinion  usually  arises,  but  in  the  diffinei 
which  suggest  themselves  to  diffisrent  minds  in : 
gard  to  an  unsetUed  state  offsets,  as  presented  in 
ue  lone,  confused,  and  contradictory  pleadingB  of 
parties/'^'*  The  number  nd  extent  of  oar  vfH- 
ten  pleadings  is  at  present  a  vaiy  serious  eviL 
Were  business  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be» 
they  must  be  admitted,  at  the  very  least,  to  be 
useless ;  for  surely  if  a  case  be  once  stated  fufly 
and  accurately,  thsre  cannet  be  ai^  necessi^  for 
reiterating  tlie  statement  in  one  pleading  after 
another,  until  the  judge's  table  abaolutely  grouia 
under  the  burden  of  the  records.  Yet,  m  point 
of  fact,  if  almost  any  one  process  be  taken  np 
and  examined,  the  written  pleadings  wiH  be 
found,  in  the  shape  of  aignmeative  condesoen* 
deuces  on  the  grounds  of  action,  memorials,  mi- 
nutes, representations,  petitions,  informsrione, 
Ace,  to  be  nothing  moia  from  begimuBg  to  and* 
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Uwn  a&'imiiitennpted  series  of  repetitioiifl,  in 
wBichy.  most  frequently,  little  more  is  done  than 
■ening  up  the  same  identical  ailment  under  a 
^KHexent  arrangement  of  its  heads  *." 

Seven  or  more  stages  of  appeal!  The 
parties  put  to  the  expence  of  printing  the, 
•tateroeot  of  their  differences !  with  an. 
almost  interminable  faculty  of  starting 
Dew*  causes  of  action  and  new  defences, 
and  of  pursuing  the  new  game  through  all 
the  stages  which  had  occupied  the  chase 
of  the  old !  Mr.  Cook,  however,  (one 
of  the  persons  consulted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Parliament  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,)  **  roost  highly  ap- 
**  predates"  this  systeip,  and  considers 
**  that  every,  the  most  minute  alteration, 
'*  ought  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  pos- 
•*  sible  caution.'*  And  Mr,  Chalmer,  ano- 
ther of  the  persons  consulted,  says,  **  the 
**  form  of  proceeding  long  established  in 
**  Scotland  appears  to  me  fully  sufficient  to 
**  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  with  dispatch 
*'  and  advantage  to  the  «tiiter+." 

Fortunately,  the  legislature  has  come  to 
a  different  conclusion ;  and  though  Parlia- 
ment has  not  sufficient  resolution  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  to  establish  an 
entirely  new  system,  they  are  willing  as 
far  as  posible  to  palliate  the  mischiera  of 
the  old. 

The  main  object  of  tbe  bill  is  to  com- 
pel the  parties  to  give  in  before  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause,  a  complete  and  definite 
statement  of  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  instead  of  allowing  them  as 
heretofore  to  start  new  facts  and  new 
pleas  ad  infinitum  at  every  interval  of  the 
cause.  The  obvious  mode  of  obtaining 
such  a  statement  in  the  roost  trustworthy 
shape,  and  at  the  least  expence  of  time 
ancf  money,  would  b^  to  summon  both 
parties  at  once  before  the  judge, — ^to  al- 
low him  to  extract  it  from  them  by  inter- 
rogation and  counter  interrogation,  in 
puolic,  and  himself  to  commit  the  whole  to 
writing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution 
for  felony  in  England.  The  legislature, 
however,  has  chosen  rather  to  follow  the 
model  of  the  written  pleadings  in  our 
courts,  which,  though  more  likely  to 
bring  the  case  to  a  conclusion  than  the 
former  system  in  Scotland,  is  still,  fear- 
fully dilatory  and  expensive. 

The  pursuer  is  now  required  in  the 

*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  forms  of  process  in 
tb#  Court  of  Session,  and  the  course  of  appeals  to 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  18<4.    See  p.  160. 

t   See  Appeadix  to  Report,  p.  63. 


outset  of  the  caase,  to  siet  forth  in  precise 
terms,  the  ground  and  extent  of  his  dei* 
mand,  and  the  defender,  alt  the  defeocetf 
both  dilatory  ahd  peremptory,  on  which 
he  means  to  rely.  When  the  Lord 
Ordinary  is  satisfied  that  no  further 
disclosure  of  facts  is  neceMiary,  he  is  to  call 
on  the  parties  to  declare  whether  they  are 
willing  to  abide  by  their  respective  states 
ments.  If  they  agree  to  do  so,  the  record 
is  made  up :  but  if  they  do  not  agree, 
he  may  require  them  to  put  in  a  conde- 
scendence and  answer,  or  mutual  con- 
descences,  containing  a  final  statement. 
This  final  statement  each  party  is  to 
revise,  and  make  the  necessary  alteratiooa 
to  meet  the  opposite  averments ;  and  of 
these  revised  pleadings,  there  is  to  be  a 
concise  note  signed  by  counsel. — Here,  is 
enough  to  occupy  the  lawyers  many  weeks, 
with  what  the  judge,  if  the  parties  were 
called  before  him,  could  often  do  iu  half  an 
hour. — Where  facts  are  disputed,  the  Ix>rd 
Ordinary  may  give  such  orders  for  tlie 
ascertainment  of  them  as  he  thinks  fit, 
or  remit  them  for  iuvestigation  -  by  the 
jury  court  The  parties  are  then  (wheo 
the  facts  have  been  ascertained)  called 
for  judgment,- and  upon  that  occasiou 
may  be  further  heard. 

The  bill  reduces  the  number  of  Lords 
to  form  a  court  for  each  of  the  divisioea 
of  the  Inner  House  from  five  to  four,  and 
increases  the  number  of  the  Lords  Or- 
dinary from  five  to  seven.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  it  also  enables  the  Lords  ef 
Session  to  order  a  hearing  in  the  presence 
of  their  whole  nuipber ;.  instead  of  one 
division  sending,  as  formerly,  for  the 
written  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  other 
division,  upon  cases  of  this  nature. 

Upon  an  appeal  from  a  Lord  Ordinary 
to  a  division  of  the  Inner  House,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  is  allowed  to  sit  and  form 
a  constituent  part  of  the  court  of  appeal. 
This  must  place  all  the  five  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation,  and  not  afford  the  best 
chance  of  having  the  first  decision  re* 
versed  where  justice  may  require  it. 

In  the  SheriflTs  Court,  in  causes  not 
exceeding  121.  value,  the  decision  of  the 
sheriff  depute  is  to  be.  final;  but  causae 
beyond  the  value  of  401.  may  bo  removed 
for  jury  trial  as  weU  as  appeal,  which  was 
not  allowed  before. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  extend  tbe 
class  of  cases  which  may  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  court,  and  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  each  party  furnishing  the  other,  pre- 
viously to  the  trial  with  a  list  of  witnesses, 
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tk  praetioe  wkieh  bad  bera  foiuid  prodoo- 
lifB  ef  moref  incoaveneooe  than  advan- 


Sach  are  tlie  prindpal  aUerations  ef- 
fiectod  by  the  present  measure,  ead  as  far 
as  tbey  ge,  th^  are  in  the  main  beneficia] ; 
Ibvy  are  also  mteresdng,  as  indications, 
tbat  the  spirit  of  improTeineBt  is  awake 
ypon  this  most  hopeless  of  all  institutions, 
aod  4hat  the  government  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  its  information  permits.  It 
is  lamentable,  nererthekss,  to  thick  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  erils  attendant  on 
oar  yorisprudence  these  alterations  win 
nmofe,  and  how  few  persons  there  are 
in  the  Imslature,  able  and  willing  to 
iemole  their  minds  to  the  subject.  Scot- 
knd,  h^werer,  ta  her  SherifTs  Counspos- 
assses  a  prodigious  adTanlage  over  Eng- 
land. In  -them  to  a  certain  extent,  justice 
is  wecfcly  faroaght  home  to  the  doors 
af  the  suitor.  If  six  out  of  the  seren 
staffes  »f  -appeal  were  cut  off;  tf  but  one 
review  ef  the  case  were  allowed,  and 
that,  upon  a  statement  of  facts,  drawn  up 
by  the  judge,  and  sent  post  free  to  a 
mrtropolilan  court,  there  could  be  little 
eomplaint  as  to  the  delay  and  expense  of 
jwdioia!  proceedings.  As  the  subject 
passed  off -so  briefly  in  Parliament,  and 
as  h  wiH  require  a  further  notice  fn  our 
article  e«  County  Courts,  weshdl  not,  at 
present,  enter  ^pon  it  more  at  length; 
we  most,  however,  seiaefhe  first  opportu- 
nity of  developing  the  mode  in  which  that 
■lain  support  of  civilived  soci^y  may  be 
attained^— HI  cheap  and  expeditious  ad- 
niinistration  of  justice. 
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CoNcuutmo,  as  we  do,  forvtbe  most  part, 
in  the  truth  of  Mr.  tHuBkis8on>s  obser- 
▼ations  with  respect  to  our  colonial  trade, 
we  feel  ourselres  refieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  discussing  them  one  by  one,  and 
of  examining  his  speech  in  detail.  More 
acoeptableserTice may  be  rendered  by  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
his  measure  of  last  session  is  founded, 
and  its  probable  results  in  practice ;  the 
nore  especially  as  little  notice  is  taken  of 
this  important  part  of  the  inquiry  in  Mr. 
Huskisson's  speech. 

To  investigate  the  probable  effects  of 
commercial  measures  by  the  help  of  scien- 
tific principles,  is  too  commonly  a  tedious 


effort,  and  is  felt  by  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons as  a  task  of  peculiar  irksomeneas  ;. 
in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others^  the 
distaste  for  accurate  reasoning;  exhibited 
by  that  assembly  only  renders  it  more  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  expound  those  prin- 
ciples upon  paper,  which  failed,  from  their 
abstmseness,  to  find  publicity  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates. 

The  proposition,  however,  by  whieh 
we  shall  be^in,  is  by  no  means  alarm- 
ingly recondite.  What  is  wanted,  as 
the  end  of  all  commercial  laws,  is  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
commodities  at  the  lowest  cost,  now 
those,  who  agree  with  Mr.  Hiiskisson, 
assert  tbat,  as  the  greatest  quantity 
of  any  single  commodity  is  produced 
by  dwUUng  the  labour  of  individual 
workmen,  so  the  greatest  amount  of  all 
commodities  is  obtained  when  each 
nation  addicts  itself  to  such  branches 
of  production  as  its  peculiar  facilities 
may  suggest. 

The  varieties  of  climate,  situation,  and 
soil,  afford  to  every  country  some  advan- 
tages, in  the  employment  of  industry,  not 
possessed  by  others.  By  making  use 
of  such  advantages,  not  only  will  a  coun- 
try contribute  its  greatest  power  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  but. will  obtain  the 
greatest  share  of  wealth  for  its  own  ett* 
joyment.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  silk 
consumed  in  Ureal  Britain  to  be  the  pn>* 
duce  of  a  capital  of  1,000,0001.  If  the 
facilities  possessed  by  France  for  the 
raising  of  silk  exceed  our  own  by  25  per 
cent.,  it  is  clear  that  capital  of  the  value 
of  800,0001.  would  produce  the  same 
amount  of  silk  in  France,  with  the  British 
capital  of  1,000,0001.:  it  follows,  then 
(since  the  produce  of  the  same  amounts 
of  capital,other  things  remaining  the  same, 
must  exchange  for  one  another)9that  Great 
Britain,  by  employing  four-fifths  of  this 
capital  in  the  production  of  other  articles 
Tor  which  a  demand  might  exist  in  BVanoa, 
and  for  whose  production  that  country 
.possessed  inferior  facilities  to  herself, 
would  obtain  the  same  amount  of  silk, 
and  set  free  20,0001.  worth  of  capital,  to 
be  employed  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. The  consumers  of  silk  would 
then  obtain  the  same  quantity  as  before, 
at  four-fifths  of  the  former  cost,  retaining 
the  remaining  fifth  for  the  satisfactioa  of 
other  wants ;  and  that  not  only  without 
injuring,  but  with  a  similar  advantage  to, 
the  French  producer. 
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'  Tbe  iiifei6Doe  is  both  obrions  and 
wtisfactory :  it  is,  that  every  natiom 
derives  the  gfeatest  benefit  by  the  separate 
exerdee  of  those  facilities  which  art  mt 
accident  have  bestowed  i^n  her. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  thai 
France  might  possess  superior  faciliciea 
of  production  in  every  article*  Would 
that  exclude  the  inter-natioBBl  traffic  T  By 
no  means.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  Ihiir 
existence  of  a  trade  betwiseB  two  eoun* 
triee^  that  each  should  possess  over  the 
other  an  absolute  facility  in  the  produc^^ 
tion  of  the  commodity  which  it  expotta* 
but  only  a  relative  facility  as  compared 
with  lis  power  of  producing  th^  article 
which  it  iroporls.  Thua,  for  instaaoe, 
suppose  England  to  be  desirous  of  ii»- 
poftfng  French  siUk,  which  she  would  pay 
for  in  manufectured  cotton;  now  al- 
though botb  silks  and  cot&ons  eovid  be 
manufactured  vrith  less  labour  in  Fraoee 
than  in  England,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  France 
to  confine  herself  wholly  to  the  menu* 
facture  of  silk,  and  to  import  her  ceisens 
from  England.  If  in  France  a  bale  of 
silk  could  be  manu&etured  by  60  days* 
labour,  and  a  bale  of  cotton  by  60  days* 
labour,  whilst  in  England  a  bale  of 
ootton  required  70  days*  and  a  bale 
of  silk  80  days*,  it  would  be  advan* 
tageous  to  both  parties  that  a  French  bale 
of  silk  should  be  exchanged  for  an  Bkig* 
lish  bale  of  cotton ;  because  France  would 
thus  receive  in  exchange  for  a  bale  of  silk 
which  had  cost  her  60  days*  labour,  a  bale 
of  cotton  whidi  would  liave  cost  her  60 
days*,  whilst  England  would  also  gain  by 
giving  a  bale  of  cotton  which  had  costher 
70  days*,  for  a  bale  of  silk  which  wottid 
have  cost  her  80  days'.  Thus  each  party 
would  save  10  days*  labour  Iqr  the  ex- 
change. It  is  manifest,  then,  thni  so  long 
as  differsnt  coonfcries  possess  a  differ- 
ent relative  facility  in  the  production  of 
the  various  articles  of  ccmsomption, 
commerce  will  continue  to  exists  and 
every  nation  will  be  able  to  find  some 
Qommodities  on  which  it  may  profitably 
employ  its  labour,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
changing them  for  the  production  of  its 
neichbonrs. 

&it  even  potting  the  extreme  case,  in 
which  England  should  not  possess  the 
means  of  producipg  a  single  commodity 
for  which  a  demand  existed  i|i  France ; 
a  commercial  intercourse  might  still  be  car- 
rie4.on  between  them,  through  the  inter- 


vention of  a  third  ooualry«  Could  we 
aappose  a  country  so  neglected  by  natuee^ 
and  so  deetitate  of  artificial  superiority,  as 
to  find  Itself  outdone,  by  all  the  other  ceai»> 
tries  of  the  globe,  in  every  single  branch  of 
industry,  in  a  degree,  too,  exactly  propor-r 
tionate  to  the  cost  of  production  of  each^ 
and  abaolutely  in  want  of  some  one  com^ 
modity,  as,  for  instance,  gold,-*-an  eab^ 
travagant  ease,  indeed,  but  necessary 
for  demonstrating  the  perfect  truth  of 
the  hypotbems;— eodi  a  country  would 
not  fall  to  trade  vrith  its  more  fortunate 
neighbours :  its  commerce  would  be  car* 
ried  on  through  the  medium  of  the,pre« 
ciotts  metal;  at  any  rate  it  wonki  pur« 
chase  gold,  though  at  a  greater  oompaf 
mtive  cost,  with  such  commodities  as 
were  in  lequest  in  the  c«Mintries  exporting 
that  metal.  In  consequence  of  the  abuuh 
daoce  of  its  gold,  the  value  of  that  metal 
would  sink,  and  so  afSbrd  an  inlet  for  im-^ 
portalion  from  all  other  ooonlries,  who 
would  find  their  gain  in  purchasing  ttn 
gold,  though  not  its  caw  produce  or  ma- 
iMifactares.  By  successive  operations  of 
this  sort,  its  trade  would  be  long  retaiaed 
and  coaetandy  reproduced.  So  difficult 
is  it  even  to  conceive  a  case  where  national 
interchange  shall  not  exist ;  and  imagina^ 
tion  cannot  suggest  an  instance,  in  which, 
if  left  to  its  natural  course,  it  can  exist 
without  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  partiee 
between  whom  it  is  carried  on« 

It  is  clear  then,  that,  as  the  interest  of 
every  country  will  incline  it  to  those 
branches  of  prodoction  for  which  it  is  best 
qualified;  so  it  is  impossible  to  divert  its 
industry  from  that  channel  by  oompukery 
means,  without  diminishing  the  aggregate 
of  its  revenue,  and  impeding  its  prosperity. 
What  a  country  is  forced  to  cpasume  or 
piodttce,  it  consumes  or  produces  at  a, 
loss ;  at  least  to  itsel£  But  a  forced  pro- 
duotiott  or  coasumptioa  is  the  end,  and. 
has  always  been  the  effi»ct,  of  most  com- 
mecdal  regulations ;  which  are  according- 
ly usekss,  at  best,  and«  for  the  most  part, 
merely  mischievous.  The  mischief,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  the  actual  operap. 
tion  of  such  regulations  as  we  spefik  of: 
when  once  imposed,  they  create  a  maas  of 
artificial  interests,  whose  existence  depends, 
on  the  system  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  which  are  swept  awsy,  whenever  a 
change  of  circumstances  or  the  prevaknca 
of  the  general  interest  over  that  of  the  few* 
gives  £rih  to  a  change  in  the  commercial , 
system.    Hare,  then,  is  a  second  soujfcv  of 
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evil  Urowi  the  forcible  interference  with 
the  natural  coarse  of  trade.  To  revert 
to  oar  former  supposition ;  if  the  French 
silks,  after  a  long  prohibition,  were  sud- 
denly admitted,  without  restriction  in  re- 
spect to  quantity,  it  is  clear  that  British 
capital  of  the  value  of  1,000,0001.  would 
be  rendered  temporarily  useless,  and  must 
be  transferred  to  other  employments,  be- 
fore it  could  be  rendered  serviceable  for 
the  purposes  of  production.  But  a  sud- 
den transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  capital 
is  attended  with  great  and  inevitable  loss 
to  the  propr 0tor5 :  the  persons  employed 
by  it  are  unable  at  a  short  notice  to  ap- 
ply their  labour  to  other  trades;  they 
may  want  the  requisite  skill,  and  oppor- 
tunities may  not  occur.  This  effect  of 
the  repeal  of  injurious  systems  of  prohi* 
bition  has  been  urged  by  many  as  con- 
clusive, with  regard  to  all  attempts  at  abo- 
lishing them  ;  the  evil  it  has  been  said  is 
aertain,  the  advantage  doubtful.  But  the 
objection  is  pushed  too  far :  the  evil  con- 
tingent on  a  sudden  abrogation  of  such 
systems  is  no  proof  that  they  should  never 
be  changed  ;  it  only  proves  the  necessity 
of  caution  in  effecting  the  alteration,  a  ne- 
cessity not  more  obvious  in  this,  than  in 
other  instances,  wherever  established  inte- 
rests are  submitted  to  the  hand  of  reform. 
The  specieb  of  caution  which  is  called  for 
in  commercial  reforms  relates  chiefly  to 
the  time  allowed  for  their  accomplish- 
nent  We  have  been  taught  by  such 
multiplied  experience,  that  a  gradual 
change  is  commonly  meant  by  politicians 
to  cloak  the  design  of  no  change  at  all, 
that  the  phrase  has  justly  grown  into  dis- 
repute; but  a  gradual  reform,  in  com- 
merce, is,  for  the  most  part,  the  reform  to  j 
be  desired.  An  interval  must  be  secured  ; 
for  the  parties,  the  labourer  and  the  capi-  { 
talist :  for  the  labourer,  that  he  may  turn  J 
his  hand  to  a  new  employment ;  for  the  i 
capitalist,  that  he  may  choose  an  oppor-  I 
tunity  for  transferring  his  stock.  Time, 
however,  is  all  that  can  be  demanded; 
every  thing  beyond  is  a  boon  granted  to 
the  individual,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. 

'  Such,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  a 
restrictive  system  of  trade :  a  svstem  which 
prevents  those  countries,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  it&  influence,  from  enjoying 
the  fiill  measure  of  productiveness,  which 
their  separate  advantages  might  be  made 
to  yield ;  which  divides  the  community  of 
each  country  into  two  classes,  the  con- 


■aroer  and  the  monopolist,  each  interested 
in  the  other's  loss  ;  a  system,  which  bol- 
stem  up  a  bad  principle  with  an  infinitely 
vexations  detail  of  duties,  drawbacks,  aod 
prohibitions,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
which  is  established  to  the  advantage  of 
nobody,  and  the  disadvantage  of  atnaost 
all  the  world.     Bad  as  this  system  ia,  it 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  British  commerce ;  it  has  emi- 
nently governed  the  colonial  policy  of  oar 
country,  and  in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  in 
the  opinion  of  almost  all  who  are  compe- 
tent judges,  its  effects  on  that  branch  of 
trade  have  corresponded  with  the  badneys 
of  its  principle.    It  has  now,  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  -the  West  Indies, 
struck  root  so  deeply,  the  sinister  inte- 
rests it  has  given  birth  to  are  so  fim- 
ly  established,  that,  however  obvious  ite 
bad  effects  may  be,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  our  commerce,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  com  trade,  in  which  every 
proposition  for  reform  is  encountered  by 
a  more  strenuous  opposition. 

But,  however  vehement  the  struggles  of 
the  West  India  interest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  there  is 
perhaps  no  instance  of  monopoly  of  less 
utility  to  those,  for  whose  protection  it  is 
supposed  to  exist,  or  more  susceptible  of 
speedy  and  uninjurious  alteration.  We 
propose  to  shew  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
by  a  rapid  review  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  protection  afforded  to  their 
principal  export. 

The  West  India  interest  demands,  and 
has  long  enjoyed,  the  right  of  supplying 
the  home  market  with  their  peculiar  pro- 
duce; to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary,  of  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries.  This  pri- 
vilege has  been  secured  to  them  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  produce  of 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  im- 
position of  higher  duties  on  that  of  others, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  East  Indies, 
than  are  levied  on  their  own.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  carrying  trade  being  li- 
mited to  British  shipping,  they  have  been 
further  favoured  with  certain  drawbacks 
on  such  of  their  produce  as  is  re-exported 
from  'the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  On 
West  India  sugar  the  duty  is  ^s.  per 
cwt. ;  on  East  India  37s. :  the  duty  on 
West  India  coffee  is  fid.  per  lb. ;  on  East 
India  96.*  But  this  is  not  all :  on  the  ex- 
portation of  West  India  refined  sugar  not 

*  Vide  Hume'i  Custom  Laws,  pp.  f48,  fBf . 
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poly  is  the  daty  returned,  but  an  actual 
bounty  is  paid,  amounting  to  3s.  per  cwt.^ 
As  these  bounties  are  not  merely  nominal, 
since  targe  quantities  of  sugar  (the  staple 
production  of  those  colonies)  are  annually 
re-exported,  exceeding  one  million  ster- 
ling in  value  according  to  the  official  rate 
of  valuation^,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  present  consideration  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  West  India 
ssugar  re-exported  for  the  foreign  market 
is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  £ast 
India  growers,  and  is  nevertheless  disposed 
of  to  the  great  amount  we  have  mentioned, 
flence  it  appears  that  West  India  sugar, 
though  charged  with  the  additional  expense 
of  its  transit  through  this  country,  is  en- 
abled^ by  a  bounty  of  only  3s.  percwU,  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  the  East  in- 
dies. Whether  this  3s.  more  than  covers 
the  cost  of  the  extra  transit  through  the 
pons  of  this  country,  or  not,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  determine  ;  that  question  will  be 
practically  settled  by  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Huskisson^s  bill,  by  which,  under  certain 
restrictions,  a  direct  traffic  is  permitted  to 
be  carried  on  between  our  West  India 
colonies  and  the  continent  But  the  fact 
is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that,  the  pre- 
sent inequality  between  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing sugar  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  is 
not  so  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  in  their  favour  at  all,  as  the 
terror  of  the  West  India  proprietors  has 
induced  them  to  believe.  Precisely  the 
iiame  reasons  may  be  urg^,  to  shew  that 
the  dread  of  competition  from  the  same 
quarter,  in  the  British  market,  is  no  less 
unfounded ;  and,  pushing  our  conclusions 
onward  another  step,  we  feel  Do  difficulty 
in  deciding,  .that  the  duties  on  East  and 
West  India  sugar  should  be  equalized  at 
the  present  moment — a  moment  peculiarly 
auspicious,  since  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  community,  and,  in  the  long  run,  ad- 
vantage conferred  on  the  West  India  pro- 
prietor, without  inflicting  any  instant  evil, 
which  seems  worthy  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
oopnt.  A  great  step  might  thus  be  made  | 
towards  opening  the  colonial  trade :  by  ^ 
widening  the  field  of  supply,  a  greater 
tendency  would  arise  towards  the  equali<«^' 

'  *  Vide  Hnme's  Castom  Laws,  p.*  3S3.— A 
higher  bounty  u  paid  on  some  sorts  of  extra-re- 
ftBted  8ugar»  amounting  to  19s.  per  cwt. ;  bat  as 
sifcgatr  loses  weight  in  the  ptocess  of  re&iement,  it 
isf  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  part  of  this  sum  cen- 
stitates  a  bounty. 

t  Finance  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
18!e6;  page  1i96. . 


zation  of  prices  between  the  growths  of 
all  the  sugar  coujilries ;  and  thus,  bsgin- 
ning  with  the  East  indies,  we  might  end, 
by  a  succession  of  similar  measures,  by 
throwing  open  our  market  to  the  world* 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  that  the 
present  equality  of  price  arises  from  the 
demand  for  sugar  exceeding  the  supply, 
nnd  that  the  increasing  produce  of  the 
East  Indies,  will  shortly  enable  them  to 
undersell  the  West  India  planter.  Should 
this  objection  be  grounded,  still  we  cannot 
recede  from  the  opinion,  that  the  present 
is  eminently  the  favourable  opportunity 
for  opening  the  trade :  at  this  time,  prices 
are  nearly  balanced  ;  &he  accumulation 
and  inve9tmeat  of  capita'  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess; and  before  the  iii«:reased  produce 
of  the  East  Indies  can  be  brought  into  the 
market,  the  West  India  planter  will 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  transfer  of  his  capital,  should  that 
be  necessary,  to  the  cultivation  of  colTee 
and  wheat.  If  this  be  deemed  a  hard- 
ship, it  is  one  which  cannot  be  relieved  by 
Government,  without  inflicting  a  greater 
injury  on  the  community,  than  would  be 
averted  from  the  planter.  He  complains 
of  being  gradually  reduced  to  employ  his 
capital  in  a  less  profitable  species  of  pro- 
duction; but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  higher  profit  is  obtained  from  a  forced 
overcharge  on  the  consumer,  it  seems  to 
us  thai  the  legitimate  objects  of  commerce 
are  obtained,  and  justice  satisfied,  if  all 
possible  facilities  be  afforded,  whether  by 
granting  time,  or  otherwise,  for  effecting 
the  transfer. 

We  may  here  stop  to  observe  that, 
in  the  midst  of  this  outcry  in  defence 
of  the  West  India  interest  against  the 
growers  in  the  East,  and  the  consumers 
at  home,  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  East  India  possessions  are  scarcely 
noticed.  Injustice  and  inconsiderateness 
of  the  Qovernment  and  the  British  people 
are  spoken  of  as  being  solely  exercised  to 
the  injury  of  the  West  India  colonist.  But 
is  all  the  injustice  on  one  side?  Have 
the  East  Indians  undergone  no  hardships, 
and  are  their  interests  of  no  account  in  the 
detail  of  our  commercial  policy  ?  Have 
they  suffered  from  no  transfer  of  capital  ? 
and  have  they  been  deprived  jof  no  fa- 
vourite branch  of  commerce  ?  What  has 
become  of  their  cottoa  manufacture?  The 
machinery,  of  Great  Britain  has  enabled 
her  to  arrive  a*:  the  extraordinary  result 
of  competing  with  the  Ea3t  India  manu* 
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factarer  in  his  own  market,  and  in  his 
own  staple  production,  notwithstanding 
.the.  douDle  carriage,  and  the  extceme 
cheapness  of  Eastern  laboar:  manufac- 
tured cottons,  of  the  Talue  of  one  million 
sterling,  are  annually  exported  to  the  spot 
where  the  raw  cotton  is  grown^  and  this 
branch  of  mann&cture,  whidi  was  the 
great  source  of  employment  of  the  East 
InUia  labourers,  is  now  nearly  destroyed : 
Jbut  as  their  interests  Are  a  sabject  of  no 
concern  with  any  class  in  the  possession 
of  power,  their  complaints  were  not  heard,  1 
or,  if  heard,  were  utterly  disregarded.-— 
It  is  reserved  for  the  inflotnttal  pro- 
prietary of  the  West  Indies  to  force  their 
femoMtranoes  upon  the  public ;  and  the 
^bare  appteheasion,  on  their  part,  of  eiH 
•countering  competition,  attracts  more  at^ 
lention  in  the  legislature,  than  the  com^ 
plaints  of  the  &st  India  manufacturer, 
when  his. market  was  destroyed. 

To  return  to  the  West  India  colonies. 
Such  fc^iiig  the  nature,  and  so  small  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
those  colonies  by  toe  monopoly  of  the 
British  market;  it  seems  difficnlt  to  deny 
the  expediency  of  withdrawing  it  alto- 
gether, within  a  very  limited  period  of 
time.  This,  however,  formed  no  part  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  measure;  nor  do  we  venture 
to  blame  an  omission,  which  was  pro- 
bably not  so  much  the  eflfect  of  choice,  as 
of  necessity.  Theclamourexcitedby  the 
proposal  for  equalizing  the  duties  between 
the  West  India  and  Mauritius*  sugars — 
a  mere  straw  thrown  up«  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blew — ^gave  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  species  of  opposition  to 
be  expected  to  any  attempt  upon  the 
vested  righls  of  the  West  Indians.  It  was 
probably  deemed  more  prudent  to  begin 
by  concessions  to  the  colonies;  a  mode  j 
of  operation  against  which  no  objection 
can  be  raided,  ait  we  confer  the  benefit 
without  loss  or  danger  to  ourselves. 

Hitherto  our  views  have  been  confined 
to  the. principle  (for  we  readily  give  hira 
credit  ipr  acting  on  one)  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisimn^s  measures; — the  leading  idea 
which  has  guided  his  past  policy,  and 
which  should  direct  his  future xiperations 
urith  respect  to  odr  colonial  trade.  We 
are  now  to  consider  the  pactieal  speei-% 
men  of  his  system,  exhibited  tn  the  act 
of  last  session,  and  its  probable  results.. 

The  career  of  free  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies is  begun  by  an  act  of  concession. 
it  is  proposed  (with  certain  exceptions) 


« 


if 


to  admit  a  free  intercourse  between  nB 
oiir  colonies  and  other  countries,  for  the 
importation  of  every  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  such  countries,  and  the  expor- 
tation'of  all  colonial  produce  in  return. 
The  principle  of  this  measure,  we  shall 
ilot  attempt  to  question;  it  cannot  be 
questioned  l^y  any  man,  who  admits  the 
theory  of  free  trade.  But  the  principle 
is  clogged  with  a  proviso  ^  that  the  im- 
''  portation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  cti^ 
**  lonies  shall  be  made  subject  to  such  mo- 
**  derate  duties,"  in  the  West  India  ports, 

as   may  be  found    sufficient  for   the 

fair  protection  of  British  productions  of 
''  like  nature." 

The  latter  part  of  this  proviso  is  so 
incongruoos  with  the  plan  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse, that  we  no  toiiger  recognize  the 
pinciple  on  Which  the  measure  appeared 
to  be  grounded.  The  system  seems  to  be 
buih  on  the  mongrel  idte  of  combining 
protection  to  the  home  trade  with  the 
liberty  of  importing  foreign  goods  into 
the  colonies.  Whether  this  be  possible 
at  all,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, will  appear  from  an  analyns 
of  the  effisct  of  a  duty  on  the  impor-' 
tation  of    foreign   commodities. 

The  operation  of  such  a  duty  must  be, 
Ist,  either  wholly  to  exclude  the  foreign 
commodity ;  or,  2nd,  to  admit  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  home  produce ;  or,  3d,  to 
admit  both,  on  terms  of  equal  competition. 

We  vrill  begin  with  the  last  of  these 
cases.  Supposing  the  duty  to  be  so 
accurately  adjusted  as  exactly  to  ba- 
lance the  superior  facilities  possessed 
by  the  foreign  trader  in  the  production 
of  his  art*cle,  that  it  shall  come  into  the 
market  at  the  same  price  as  the  commo- 
dity produced  at  home ;  it  may  appear, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  foreign  and  home 
trader  would  exactly  divide  the  market : 
since  it  would  be  indiflerent  to  the  con- 
sumer fWmi  which  of  the  two  he  pur- 
chased, when  both  sold  at  the  same  price. 
That,  however,  would  not  be  the  fact* 
A  duty  so  imposed,  is  tantamount  to  an 
entire  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article« 
If,  under  diefte  circumstances,  the  foreigner 
should  divide  the  tnarket,  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  trader's  custom, 
who  would,  in  consequence,  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  half  his  capital  from 
the  trade.  This,  however,  would  not 
occur;  since  the  only  reason  which 
could  induce  the  home  trader  to  with-' 
draw  any  portion  of  his  capital,  must  be* 
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the  occiimnce  of  a  glut  in  tbe  market, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  would  fall  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  arerage  profits  of 
stock  would  no  longer  be  obtained  in 
'that  bnnch  of  trade.  Bat  this  occarrence 
is  excluded  by  the  supposition.  By  the 
imposition  of  the  tinportaliop  dttty^  the 
total  charges  on  the  foreign  trader  in  pro- 
ducing his  commodity  are  equalized  with 
those  of  the  home  producer.  He  can* 
ifot,  therefore,  s<sll  at  a  lower  price ;  he  is 
iprevented  from  glutting  the  market :  the 
sAVf^  motives,  in  short,  which  ifonld 
alone  indiipe  the  home  trader  to  withdraw 
any  portion  of  his  capital  from  the  par- 
ticular employment  in  question,  would 
prevent  the  foreigner  from  entering  into  a 
competition,  which  coald  only  be  in- 
jurious to  both.  Such  a  duty^  then,  though 
a  duty  in  name,  is  m  fact  a  prohibition. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  result 
between  such  a  duty  and  one  conceived  in 
the  terms  of  the  first  case ; — a  duty,  that  is 
to  say,  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  direct 
exclusion  of  foreign  produce.        ^ 

We  will  now  take  the  remaining  case- 
that  in  which  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
article  is  so  diminished  as  to  enable  the 
foreigner  to  compete  with  the  home  trader, 
by  underselling  him ;  the  only  mode  in 
which  such  a  competition  can  exist. 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  im- 
ported article  will  forthwith  be  brought 
into  the  market,  and  sold  at  a  perma- 
nently diminished  price;  and  as  there 
cannot  exist  two  prices  for  the  same 
commodity  in  the  same  market,  the  home 
producer  will  be  altogether  excluded,  and 
must  transfer  his  capital  to  some  other 
trade,  unless  he  can  afford  to  take  lower 
profits  than  before.  That,  however,  will 
not  be  in  his  power,  unless  he  were  pie- 
▼iously  obtaining  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit ;  a  circumstance  which  cap 
no  where  occur  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  which  assuredly  has  not  been  the 
case  in  our  mercantile  traffic  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  conclusion  is  (and  it 
admits  but  of  little  qualification),  that 
with  respect  to  the  trade  in  manufacturod 
,  produce— for  we  must  except  the  produce 
.of  (^  soil,  which  is  regulated  by  different 
laws — there  is  only  a  choice  of  alter- 
natives ;  a  choice  between  absolute  free- 
doiq  and  absolute  prohibition.  Either 
the  foreigner  will- undersell  the  home 
tradef,  or  ne  will  not :  if  he  undcr:<e[l  him, 
it  matters  not  how  much,  the  home  trader 


must  relinquish  bin  business ;  if  he  do 
not,  he  will  not  enter  the  market  at  all. 

To  apply  this  principle  ^o  the  present 
case. — Mr.  Huskisson,  by  his  proviso, 
must  intend  one  of  three  things : — in« 
crease  of  revenue  ^  protection  to  English 
manufactures ;  or  relief  to  the  colonies. 
Increase  of  the  revenue  is  professedly  no 
part  of  the  present  plan.  We  have  shewn 
that  protection  to  the  British  manufacturer, 
is,  in  fact,  exclusion  of  foreign  goods;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kissott's  avow^  intentions.  The  oper- 
ation of  this  part  of  the  measure  will  de- 
pend, therefore^  on  the  amount  of  duties 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  into  the  West  India  ports.  If 
the  duties  protect  the  Bntish  manufac- 
turer, the  measure  will  be  nugatory ;  if 
not,  it  will  effectually  relieve  the  colonies 
to  the  extent  of  its  provisions.  We  trust, 
however,  that,  the  majority  of  the  duties 
will  not  have  the'  effect  of  protecting  the 
British  manufacturer :  this,  being  a  pure 
matter  of  detail,  it  is  not  within  our  con>2 
petency  to  determine ;  but  we  hope,  with 
Mr.  Huskisson,  that  his  regulations  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  West  India  plant- 
ers, and  we  shall  not  fail  to  ask  m  re- 
turn, their  consent  to  a  more  equal 
apportionment  of  duty  on  E^ast  and  West 
India  produce,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  nation. 

We  are  willing  to  make  laige  allow- 
ances for  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Huskissbn's 
situation;  we  would  not,  to  use  the 
good-humoured  remark  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  <*ride  the  willing  horae 
too  hard.*'  With  so  many  of  the  great 
interests  of  this  country,  all  pressing  for 
exemption  from  imaginary  dapgers,  on 
his  arm,  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
has  a  difficqlt  game  to  play.  To  these 
embarrassment<i  we  readily  attribute  much 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  his  mea- 
sures: but  we  lament  that  such  should 
be  the  influence  of  the  manufacturer^, 
or  the  weakness  of  the  administration, 
that  this  measure  for  colonial  relief, 
should  be  enervated  or  encumbered  with 
the  schedule  of  protecting  duties ;  more 
especially  in  the  face  of  considerations 
which  could  only  be  overlooked  or  uq* 
appreciated  in  the  panic  engendered  by 
sinister  interests. 

Granting  even  that  certain  foreigp 
goods  may  be  justly  excluded  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
protection  of    domestic    manufactures ; 
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these  colonies  form  S)  Fmall  a  portion 
of  the  market  for  Britis^h  goods,  that  the 
'  «id mission  of  fo''eign   competition  there, 
would  scarcely  be   perceived  at  home, 
however  ruinous  it  might  prove  if«xtended 
to   the  kingdom  at  Targe.     The    injury 
which  the  British  manufacturer  would 
sustain   from  a  removal  of  all  restriction 
on  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  fo- 
reign countries,  is  a  groundless  exaggera- 
tion of  panic  terror,  equally  in  defiance 
of  principle  and  experience.     The  eman- 
cipated nations  both  of  North  and  South 
America  derive  the  great  mass  of  their  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain,  where  they  obtain 
I  hem  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  and  so  ongas 
Great  Britain  shall  be  able  to  sell  them  her 
manufactures  cheap — the  only  lasting  or 
legitimate  monopoly — so  long  will   she 
continue  to  supply  them.  But  the  condition 
of   the  West  India  colonies  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  continents  of  America :  a 
restriction,  therefore,  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  articles  into  the  colonial  ports,  in 
favour  of  our  own  manufacture,  is  princi- 
pally nominal,  and  a  removal  of  it  would 
but  slightly  alter  the  established  course  of 
trade.     If  the  restrictions  have  any  effect, 
it  can  only  be  to  ihc  detriment  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  case  in 
which  they  can  be  made  to  suffer,  which 
will    not   ultimately    affect   the    mother 
country.     In  this  respect  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Huskisson  ;  who  observed,  that  **  he 
•*  came  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  so 
"  far  as  the  colonies  themselves  were  con- 
**  cerned,  their  prosperity  was  cramped 
'*  and  impeded  by  the  old  system  of  ex- 
"  elusion  and  monopoly ;  and  he  felt  him- 
"  self    equally    warranted    in    his   next 
*'  inference,    that    whatever    tended    to 
••  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies, 
"  could  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  ad- 
••  Vance,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  general 
••  interests  of  the  parent  state*." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  deliberate 
observation,  when  it  was  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  the  schedule 
of  duties  appended  to  his  measure  was  at 
variance  wiih  the  principle  he  professed 
to  act  upon,  what  was  his  "reply  i  We 
will  not  charge  him  with  deliberately 
entertaining  the  opinion  it  conveys;  but 
we  cannot  help  quoting  his  answer,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  parliamentary  method 
of  substituting  words  for  ideas,  where 
something  must  be  said,  but  where  the 

♦  Ante,  p.  288. 


only  tiling  that  can  be  said  to  the  pnr* 
pose,  must  be  kept  in  the  back  groond. 
In  reply,  then,  to  the  objection,  he  ob^- 
served,  that  "  if  he  placed  the  colonies 
"  on  a  footing  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
**  he  saw  no  fair  ground  for  complaint*.** 

By  this  sleight  of  tongue,  which  has 
been  called  "  the  fallacy  of  /o&c  cansola^ 
"  turns,**  Mr.  Huskisson  would  persuade 
the  colonists  that  the  situation  of  Great 
Britain  forms  a  maximum  of  felicity, 
which  other  countries  cannot  reasonably 
wish  to  exceed. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  that  quesUoD 
here,  which,  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  beliere 
19  now  a  work  of  supererogationf.      We 
shall  be  satisfied  with  observing,  that  the  si- 
tuations of  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  same.  It  is  true,  that  foreign  ma- 
nufactures are  excluded  from  the  ports  of 
both  by   duties  of  the   same  kind ;  but 
the  effect,  however  similar  in  appearance, 
is  widely  different  in    fact.     Were  the 
ports  of  this  great  manufacturing  count^ 
thrown  open  to  those  foreign  goods,  in 
which-  »lie  ])rincipally    ebounds,    none 
would  be  imported ;  by  her  capabtllry  of 
underselling  the  foreign  producer  her  in- 
habitants would  still  have  an  untimited 
supply,  at  a   price  unincreased  by  any 
duty.      The    West   India   colonies,    on 
the  contrary,  are  destitute   of  manufac- 
tures.    Such  OS  they  stand  in  need  of, 
they  import  from  Great  Britain  ;.or  now, 
we  suppose,   m    some  instances,    from 
foreign    countries:    but   in  both    cases 
charged  with  duty  J. 

Here  then  is  the  distinction  :  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  British  consumer,  the  duty  is 
nugatory ;  in  the  colonies  it  is  paid  to 
the  last  penny. 

But  there  is  a  further  qualification  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  bill,  which 
affects  us  with  more  surprise ;  inasmuch  as 
it  can  only  be  imputed  to  mistaken  views 
of  the  subjectj  or  to  the  influence  of  a 
low  national  jealousy,  of  which  the  exis- 
tence could  not  have  been  suspected  in 
the  minds  of  those  distinguished  persons 
who  control  the  finances  and  commerce 
of  our  country. 

The  first  measure  of  the  present  miois- 
ters  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  co- 
lonial trade  §  was  followed  by  one  of  an 
opposite  tendency  from  the  American 
Government,  sufficiently  foolish  in  itself, 

*  if  "i^'rP-  ^^*-  t  Ante,  p.  15.  " 

t  Vide  Hume's  Cu3tom  Laws,  pp.  SOS.  304. 
§  S  Geo.  IV.  c  44  and  45, 
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bat  wbich  was  met  on  the  part  of  Great 

Britaiu   by   a  still  stronger    proceeding 

(considering  the  character  of  its  authors) 

— a  proceeding  too,  well  worthy  of  some 

remark^  as  the  principles  which  prompted 

ii  are  still  defended  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 

and  may  be  traced  in  the  present  measure. 

The  United  States,  from  motives  which 

it  can  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  invest 

tigate,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  this 

trade,  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  present  king, 

imposed  an  alien  duty  upon  all  British 

ships  trading  between  our  colonies  and 

their  ports,  to  remain  so  long  as  their 

produce  should  not  be  admitted  into-  the 

colonies,  as  freely  as  that  of  England  or 

Canada.  The  etflfect  of  this  measure  roust 

be  chiefly  injurious  to  themiselves  ;  for  it 

tends  to  raise  the  price  of  our  colonial 

produce  to  them,  without  raising  the  price 

of  thoir  produce  to  the  colonists.      To 

ourselves  or  our  colonies,  it  is  a  matter  of 

comparative  indifference.     But  what  says 

Mr.  Huskisson  ? 

*<  To  meet  this  unexpected  proceeding  on  the 
part  oC  the  United  States,  we  were  driven  to 
one  of  these  two  coorses— either  again  to  pro- 
hibit the  intercourse  with  them  altogether,  or 
to  retaliate  the  alien  duties  imp^ed  upon 
British  shipping,  hy  subjecting  to  the  uke 
duties  American  ships  entering  the  ports  of 
our  colonic.  Neidker  of  these  expedients  were 
in  themselves  desirable,  but  we  preferred  the 
latter  •." 

Hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that,  be- 
cause the  United  States  have  thought 
proper  to  fetter  the  importation  of  our 
colonial  produce  into  their  ports,  it  is  our 
duty  to  clench  the  restriction  by  a  similar 
proceeding  of  our  own ;  to  add  an  addi- 
tional sanction  to  an  injurious  measure-; 
to  make  what  was  bad  before,  still  worse. 
Is  the  measure  introduced  by  way  of 
punishment?  That  is,  certainly,  a  rea- 
sonable aim.  The  end  of  punishment, 
however,  is  not  revenge  ;  it  is  Uie  preven- 
tion, or  removal,  of  an  evil.  But  if  an 
evil  can  only  be  removed  by  the  endur- 
ance of  an  equal  or  greater  evil,  the  end 
of  punishment  is  not  attained.  Yet  such  is 
the  effect  of  our  conduct,  in  the  present 
instance.  We  complain,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  receive  the  exports  of  our 
colonies,  which  is  one  evil ;  whereupon 
we  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving theirs,  which  is  another  evil ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  by  stimulating 
animosities,  and  giving  an  air  of  import- 
ance to  these  measures  of  mistaken  poli- 
cy, by  putting  ourselves  in  a  passion — we 

*  Ante,  p.  289 
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fender  the  removal  of  the  original  rabject 
of  complaint  more  difficult  than  evei*; 
and  this  is  a  (bird  evil,  which  when  adde4 
to  the  other  two,  leaves  us  in  just  thrice 
as  bad  a  conditioB  as  we  were  placed  io 
by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  singular  step  of 
the  British  cabinet  the  more  earnestly,  since 
the  motives  that  dictated  it  are  still  so  fresh 
and  active,  that  in  the  very  bill  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  examination,  a 
proviso  is  inserted,  which  prohibits  this 
newly  en^ancipated  trade,  in  the  case  of 
those  countries  which  '*  having  colonial 

possessions,  shall  refuse  to  grant  the  likf 

privileges  to  British  ships,'*^  unless  the 
king  in  council  shall  deem  it  expedient 
to  dispense  with  this  condition.  If  the 
object  of  the  measure  be  commercial,  we 
repeat  that  this  clause  is  worse  than  use- 
less I  if  political,  we  regard  it  with  aver- 
sion, as  a  system  of  ii^urious  reprisals. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the 
result  of  the  principal  provision  in  this 
much  talked  of  measure  of  relief— what 
is  the  actual  amount  of  benefit  which  it  is 
likely  to  confer  upon  the  colonies?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depeqds,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  upon  the .  solution 
of  another :  Are  the  duties  on  importation 
in  the  colonial  ports,  so  qioderate,  as  to 
enable  the  foreign  exporter  to  undersell 
the  British,  in  the  colonial  market  ?  If 
yes  (as  we  incline  to  think),  we  hail  the 
measure  as  a  happy  step  in  the  career  of 
free  trade;  if  no,  we  accept  it  as  an 
earnest  of  some  substantive  measures  to 
come,  when  the  removal  of  prejudice  shall 
have  tamed  the  vigour  of  that  opposition, 
which  has  hitherto  so  triumphantly  en- 
countered all  attempts  to  change  the 
system  of  our  colonial  trade. 

Those  parts  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  mea- 
sures, the  propriety  of  which  exclude  all 
doubt,  are  the  act  which  "  extends  to 
**  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the  duties  and 

regulations  which  relate  to   the  British 

islands  in  the  West  Indies ;"  the  provision 
for  bonding  goods ;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  oppressive  fees  of  late  levied  in  the 
colonial  ports.  We  touch  upon  the  first 
of  these  measures,  rather  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  oppo- 
sition arrayed  against  the  liberal  projects 
of  the  minister,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  on  its  merits. 

The  situation   of   the   island  of  the 

Mauritius  was  peculiarly  hard.  Originally 

a  French  colony,  it  was  only  at  the  clo^ 

I  of  the  war,  that  it  became  enrolled  amongst 
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flie  British  dependenciet :  belonging 
therefore  to  no  party,  it  wu  forsaken  by 
all.  Excepting  its  local  situation,  its  con* 
dition  resembled  in  most  respects  that  of 
the  West  India  islands;  its  produce 
being  principally  sugar,  and  cultivated  by 
a  dave  population.  In  spite  of  the  small 
amount  of  its  produce,  and  its  distance 
from  Engiandy  the  West  India  interests 
demanded,  as  a  securitv  against  compe- 
tition, the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  lOs. 

r  cwt  on  the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius, 

lyond  that  on  plantation  sugar. 

This  duty  was  felt  as  a  peculiar  gner- 
ance;  for,  unlike  niost  countries  in  the 
same  latitude,  which  may  change  their 
produce,  the  Mauritius  is  confined  to  the 
exclusive  i:;nlture  of  sugar,  in  consequence 
of  being  annuaHy  subjected  to  humcanes, 
from  the  ravages  of  which  the  su^r  cane 
can  alone  escape.  To  remoYO  this  griev- 
ance, therefore,  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
in  1824,  but  rgected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Mauritius  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  than  was  then  permitted  to  the 
West  Indies.  That  pretence  having  been 
removed  last  session  by  (he  measure  for 
lopenitig  the  trade  of  the  West  India 
colcmieis,  a  bill  was  again  brought  ia 
Und  passed,  for  ^ualiziUff  the  ditties 
tto  the  prodilbe  of  the  Mauritius  and 
those  eolonids.  Such,  however,  was 
the  dread  produced  by  a  possibility  of 
(XHnpetitidn,  that  the  advocated  for  the 
West  India'  interest  were  on  the  alert 
against  even  this  partial  adtntssionf  of 
nagar  from  the  Extern  hemisphere; 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  an  argu- 
ment was  advanced  by  Mr.  BlKs,  ^hich 
affords  a  sample  of  the  ease  With  Which 
men  suffer  their  opinions  to  follow 
the  bent  of  tfam  Interests,  fis  well  of  the 
dexterity  attained  by  habitual  practice  in 
the  art  of  torturing  facts  and  language. 
The  measure  proposed  was  one  intended 
fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  Mauritius*  planters. 
But  what  if  it  dould  be  made  to  appear 
that  it  was  eoatri«ry  to  the  wishes  of  those 
very  persons?  Suoh  was  Mr.  Ellis's 
mode  of  presenting  the  question  to  the 
house,  that,  without  stating  that  fact  in 
terms,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  from 
the  expression.  But  Mr.  Ellis  shall  speak 
for  himself. 

'*  He  would  TeqoMt/'  he  said,  '^  hit  right  hon. 
Mend  wonla  hare  thegoo4iieeB»  before  he  hroa^t 
ia  hiebillf  to  lay  b^Core  the  house  t)^  petitifm  of 
Uie  iahabitantf  of  the  MauritiuB,  dgatiut  placing 
them  OH  tim  footing  ff  a  Wat  India  colony^:* 

*  Ante,  p.  29i.  The  bame  observation  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr.  fiemal»  ante,  p.  SOO. 


Mr.  Ellis  cannot  mean  that  the  inhd' 
bitants  of  the  Mauritius  were  desirous  of 
never  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  wkaUver  Ihey 
might  at  any  lime  beoome :  and  yet  it  n 
not  easy  to  attach  any  other  signification 
to  the  words  ;  for  if  he  only  mean,  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mauritius  petitioned 
against  being  put  on  the  footing  oil 
which  the  West  Inditt  colonies  stood  in 
1824,  how  does  it  follow  that  they  are 
not  desirous  of  beilig  put  on  the  eame 
footing  with  thbee  colonies,  as  they  now 
stand,  after  the  alteration  effected  by  the 
present  measure?  U|^on  referring,  how- 
ever, to  the  petitions  from  the  Mauritius 
from  181G  up  to  ISM  inclusive,  we  have 
no  where  been  able  to  find  any  prayer 
against  their  beiag  Jxit  on  the  footing  of 
a  West  India  colony ;  the  direct  request 
of  all  is  to  be  put  so  ^r  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  hAve  the  Mauritius*  produce 
admitted  on  the  same  -tenns  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  plantatiofia. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  lan- 
guage:— 

^  line  faveur  cpie  nous  osons  r^damer  de  Yotra 
A.R.,  est  la  reduction  des  droits  sopport^s  ea 
Aagleterre  par  les  denr^ee  pcovenaat  de  boCi« 
sol>  an  m^e  tooz  qtie  payent  les  objdts  de  sena- 
blable  nature  prorenant  des  autres  colonies  de 
la  Grande  Bietagne."— (Papers  relating  to  ti»e 
Colonial  Trade  of  Maurititts,  p.  14.) 

Was  Mr.  Ellis  misled  by  the  title  of 
the  first  perition  of  JmIj  24,  I81II, 
** agcdnst  being suhjeeted  to  (ker^idatkm 
of  die  oolonial  tryuU  T*  Had  he  read  thet 
petition,  he  would  have  seen  that  te 
prater  was  simply  that  the  prohibition 
against  trading  with  other  countries,  then 
in  force  in  the  West  India  colonies, 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  Mauri- 
tius.—The  real  question,  however,  is 
not  merely,  as  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  whether  the  admission  of 
Maqritius*  sugar  into  the  Briii^  inarkety 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  West  India 
proprietor;  but  (omitting  the  consumer** 
mterest)  whether  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  West  Indies,  from  its  admission,  would 
be  greater  than  that  infiicted  on  the  Man- 
ritius,  by  it§  exclusion.  Let  the  question  be 
put  in  these  terms,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
of  the  result ;  for  we  are  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett*s  ob- 
servatioq,  **  that  it  can  be  no  way  advaotn« 
"  geous  to  the  country,  that  the  interests 
'*  of  any  class  of  men  should  be  bolstered 

up  by  exclusive  privilegesf." 

The  abolition  of  the  heavy  fees  exaeteJ 

t  Af^f  p.f9S. 
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ill  tbe  cdontal  ports,  is  a  measure  of  un- 
mixed utility ;  as  is  also  the  provision  for 
^tending  to  certain  ef  those  ports  the  re- 
gulations of  the  warehousing  system.  So 
long  as  duties  shall  remain,  that  system 
is  indispensable.  So  soon  as  the  demand 
fpr  any  article  of  foreign  produee  risea, 
a  rise  of  price  immediately  ensues;  the 
prospect  of  high  profits  imparts  an  instant 
stimulus  to  exportation  on  (he  part  of  the 
foreign  trader,  which  is  as  generally  fol- 
loi^f^  by  a  glut  of  more  or  less  duration, 
and  a  rapid  decline  of  prices  in  the  im-* 
porting  market.  Fluctuations  of  this 
kind  are  more  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in 
restricted  markets;  and  the  same  causes 
which  at  one  time  produce  a  dearth,  at 
another  create  a  glut  of  commodities. 

In  such  a  case,  should  the  importer 
arriye  too  late,  or  overstay  the  market,  an 
immediate  sale  of  his  goods  could  only  be 
dfected  at  great  loss.  Gluts,  howeyer,  are 
only  temporary ;  and  should  he  possess  the 
means  of  holding  over  till  prices  take  ano- 
ther turn,  he  may  save  himself  from  niioous 
loss,  or  ultimately  re-imburse  himself  al- 
together. But  where  a  duty  enters  largely 
into  the  cost  of  his  commodity,  and  is 
levied  at  the  time  of  importation,  an  irome- 
dinte  sale  is  freouently  a  matter  of  neoes- 
sity.  By  this  privilege  of  Warehousing  his 
goods,  that  necessity  is  prevented,  whilst 
the  payment  of  the  duty  is  secured.  By 
permitting  him  to  bring  his  goods  into  the 
market,  in  such  portions  and  at  Mch  timos^ 
a4  may  suit  h\$  convenience,  paying  the 
duty  as  they  are  taken  from  the  wardhouse^ 
the  interesu  of  all  parties  are  cQilsulted. 
Not  only  is  th&  revenue  secured,  and  a 
mora  regular  apd  agreeable  supply  afforded 
to  the  consumers ;  but  the  scope  of  those 
reverses  is  greatly  Jiarrowed,  by  which  the 
most  feasible  speculations  are  too  fre- 
ouently  attended,  in  consequence  of  rapid 
alterations  in  price. 

The  advantages  of  this  part  of  the  bill 
are  so  fully  appreciated,  that  further  ob- 
servation is  unnecessary.  So  much,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  are  we  improved  since 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Whatever  may  be  their  eflSicacy,  it  is 
plain  that  the  measures  of  last  session 
afford  a  hope  of  beneficial  change  in  our 
Colonial  system.  When,  however,  we 
•peak  of  change,  it  is  but  natural  to  ask^ 
what  change  we  purpose  to  effect?  The 
avowed  ol^ect  of  Mr.  Huskisson  is  a 
ehange  from  a  system  of  reciprocal  mono- 


poly, to  one  of  entire  freedom  of  tradei : 
an  highly  useful  and  laudable  object  for 
a  British  minister  to  profess  and  under- 
take ;  and  still  more  so,  to  accomplish. 

But  is  this  the  limit  of  improvement} 
When  all  this  shall  be  effected :  when  the 
timber  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  of 
Canada  shall  enter  our  ports  ort  th^  same 
terms,  and  the  sugars  df  the  East  and  of 
North  and  South  America  shall  compete  in 
our  markets  with  .those  of  our  West  India 
possessions:  when  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade  shall  hsve  been  exchat^ied 
for  the  privilege  of  unrestrii'ted  conimeroe 
with  all  the  world— what  Advantages  wiH 
then  be  derived,  and  ithat  6vils  suffered 
from  the  remnant  of  the  colonial  system  1 

On  the  side  of  ^in,  the  advocated  of  the 
colonies  insist  chiefiy  ilpon  three  points: 
Colonies,  say  they,  a&rd  the  means  of 
increasing  the  merciintild,  and  thence  the 
naval  marine  oC  England ;  they  furnish 
a  receptacle  for  our  dolinquent,  and  a- 
refuge  for  odr  pauper  population; 

On  the  side  of  loss,  all  thut  need  be 
said  against  them  is  included  in  one 
word:  Expetiae. 

The  object  is,  to  retain  the  benefit,  and 
discard  tlv9  evil. 

With  respect  to  the  first  advantage — 
the  encouragement  of  shipping— that  is 
sacrificed,  when  the  trade  is  opened.  It 
cannot,  thereforCf  be  properiy  considered 
aa  an  item  in  the  present  account*. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  d^ived 
from  our  colonial  dependencies,  as  recep*. 
tades  for  convicts,  and  drains  to  the  sur* 
plus  of  Our  population ;  in  whatever  degree 
they  nlay  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  ad*- 
vantages,  they  are  chiefly^  and  may  be 
exclusively,  derived  from  our  smaller  ahd 
less  expei^'ve  settlements.  With  rasped 
to  the  los&,  in  the  shape  of  expeade^  thai 
is  chiefly  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
laiger  colonies.  All  the  gain  may  bd 
derived  from  New  Holland ;  all  the.  lost 
is  endufed  in  Canada  add  the  West 
Indies. 

How  then  would  the  question  stand 
with  regard  to  Canada  and  the  WesI 
Indies  1 

In  every  respect  of  trade  or  finance—^ 
in  wliiatever  concerns  the  advantage  of  this 
country^our  relations  ^h  those  colo^ 
nies  would  resemble  the  intercoufse  be« 
tween  ourselves  and  independenteountiieaj 
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The  dilTerence  woaYd  only  consist  in  our 
bearing  a  heavy  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  government :  a  difference  solely  to 
our  disadvantage.  If  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  Canada  were  the  same 
as  with  New  York,  why  might  we  noi 
as  well  consent  to  pay  half  the  taxes  of 
New  York  as  to  defray  the  charges  of 
governing  Canada  1 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  enter  into 
a  statistical  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
colonies,  although  it  would  be  useful  to 
ascertain  how  much  more  is  paid  towards 
governing  them  by  Great  Britain,  than  by 
themselves.  There  is  no  direct  account  of 
these  expenses  before  parliament;  nor  is 
there  any  method  of  ascertaining  them,  but 
by  a  laborious  selection  of  different  items 
from  the  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  and 
Naval  accounts,  which  must  be  added  to 
the  papers  nominally  containing  the  ac- 
count of  the  civil  and  military  expenses 
of  the  colonies,  but  which  only  present  a 
small  part  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  Canadian 
provinces  alone  have  already  drained  this 
country  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  mil«- 
lions*  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
sum  has  been  deducted,  year  by  year,  from 
the  income  of  the  British  people,  forming 
a  tax  upon  tktir  profits,  a  check  to  their 
accumulation,  and  a  motive  for  the  trans- 
fer of  their  capital  to  other  countries,  for 
no  gain  to  them,  but  to  their  loss ;  it  will  be 
thought  strange  that  this  system  of  waste 
shoukl  have  been  sufiered  to  exist  so  long: 
although,  when  it  is  further  considered, 
that  the  whole  of  the  immense  patronage, 
produced  by  this  annual  expenditure,  is 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  British  go* 
vernmentj  this  astonishment  will  probably 
subside,  and  the  reasons  for  'etdning,  the 
danger  of  attacking,  and  thfe  difficulty  of 
reforming  a  system  uniting  so  many  ad- 
verse parties,  and  supporting  such  power- 
ful interests,  wilt  be  more .  distinctly  seen 
and  acknowledged. 

Here  then  is  a  point  for  attack.  The 
liberal  portion  of  the  ministry  have  de- 
clared for  an  ultimate  free  trade  with  Ca- 
nada; we  say  it  should  be 'ultimate  eman- 
cipaJtion.  The  public  mind  should  be  fami- 
liarized vrith  this  idea.  We  are  now  paying 
a  heavy  tax,  in  the  filtape  of  an  artificial 
price,  on  the  bad  timber  of  that  province, 
and  probably  half  a  million  a  year  for  the 
mischievous  patronage  of  appointing  its 
governors,  generals,  and  judges.    It  is  to 

•  See  Edinl).  Ilev.vol.  xlii  p.ir91. 


our  advantage  to  get  rid  of  (bis  btcrtlieo, 
honestly.  As  much  caution,  therefore,  as 
may  be  needful — or,  to  be  qn  the  safe 
side,  even  more ;  but  let  the  biirlhen  be 
fairly  removed. 

The  Canadians  are  fortunately  quite 
competent  to  govern  themselves,  and  they 
are  far  removed  from  the  danger  of  hos- 
tile  aggression  on  the  pari  of  other  states. 
They  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indians,  with  half  a  million  of  slaves  at 
their  throats,  and  do  nol,  therefore,  stand 
in  need  of  the  same  protection.  They  have 
no  peculiar  interests  to  be  disturbed,  and 
have  no  need  of  the  same  indemnities. 
Time,  also,  the  great  element  in  all  planif 
of  extensive  change,  is  hern  a  matter  of 
less  serious  consideration.  The  object  may 
be  safely  and  usefully  executed,  and  that 
without  any  lon^  delay.  In  short,  there  is 
no  instance  in  which  the  principle  we  h^ve 
maintained  in  the  preceding  p3^t<:,  i«  of 
so  easy  attainment  as  in  this:  had  we 
pursued  this  policy  towards  our  former 
American  colonies,  we  should  hare 
spared — as  we  possibly  may  do,  in  the 
present  instance — ^the  loss  of  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  averted  the^  liostility 
which  has  so  lately  ceased  to  e*ist  between 
ourselves  and  the  American  states.  It 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Baring,  that  '^  It 
*'  was  time  for  government  to  consider^ 
*'  at  what  period  of  maturity  they  would 
'*  be  fairly  and  honourably  ready  to 
*'  allow  these  colonies  the  benefit  of  a* 
'*  separate  system  ;  and  whether  it  would 
*'  not  be  wise  and  dignified  for  Great 
**  Britain  to  do  early  and  liberally  that» 
*^  which  she  might  be  compelled  to  do 
'*  in  a  few  years  hence,  in  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  mannerf ." 


.  Negro  Slavery. 

Although  the  question  of  Negro 
Slavery  was  not  among  the  most  promi- 
nent topics  of  discussion  in  the  last 
session,  vie  have  no  doubt  of  its  becom- 
ing a  leading  subject  in  the  next  The 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  abolitionists^ 
their  ill-concealed  distrust  of  the  intentions 
of  the  government,  and  the  alarm  and 
anger  of  the  colonists,  keep  the  public 
mind  so  alive,  that  the  first  asealot,  am- 
bitious of  succeeding  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
mande,  may  easily  succeed  in  re-produ- 
cing the  agitation  of  1823  and  1824.  We 
shall^  therefore,  make  no  apolo^  for  in- 
troducing die   subject   in   a  more  jsulv 
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roREiON  DETuyDUHciM.^Negro  Siatery 
MMitiiJ  ftbfipe  tban    that,  which  it  aa* 
sumed  in  parliament,  last  year' 

Before  enteriDg  into  the  qne8tion»  we 
must  remind  OUT  readers  of  the  course  which 
it  has  taken  since  the  views  of  the  abo- 
litionists have  been  directed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaved ;  for  it  is  not  until 
of  late  that'  their  attention  has  been  ex- 
tended from  the  slave-trade,  to  the  subject 
of  slavery  itself.  In  1825^  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  having  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
that  Negroes  were  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced into  the  colonies,  proposed  that  the 
slaves  should  be  registerea,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  new  ones  were  im- 
ported or  not  This  measure  produced 
violent  heats  amongst  the  planters ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  islands,  fatal  commotions 
amongst  the  Negroes.  In  Barbadoes,  the 
slaves,  who  were  deluded  by  the  notion 
that  instructions  had  gone  out  to  concert 
measures  for  bettering  their  condition, 
which  were  resisted  by  the  whites,  rose 
and  committeil  great  devastations,  and 
were  not  put  down  without  the  loss  of 
more  than  a  thousand  of  their  lives.  The 
question  slumbered  until  1832,  when  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  addressed  the  Crown, 
requesting  that  precautions  might  be  taken 
that  the  emigrants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  should  not  cultivate  their  grants  of 
land  ifvith  slave-labour.  This  motion  was 
the  signal  for  the.  abolitiouists  to  resume 
their  efforts.  Accordingly,  in  the  next 
session,  the  tables  of  die  two  houses  were 
covered  with  petitions  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  some  of  which  v?ere  couched 
in  the  most  intemperate  terms.  The  sub- 
ject agitated  the  public  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  and  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  1&,  F.  Bux- 
ton, who  propo9edthe  abolition  of  slavery 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  opposed  to 
Christianity  and  the  Constitution :  but  his 
motion  was  superseded  by  the  following 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Canning : — 

**  That  it  ii  aipedient  to  adopt  eftctoal  and 
decisive  maasoiesformeUoratiBg  the  cxmdition 
of  t)ie  ilave  population  of  His  Majesty's  co- 
lonies. 

'*  That  thnMgli  a  determined  and  vigoroos,  bat 
at  the  same  time  jadidons  and  temperate,  te- 
forcement  of  soch  measnres.  this  hoose  looks 
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forward  to  a  pronessive  improrement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  ma^ 
IMspaie  them  k/r  a  participation  in  those  dvil 
^ri^ts  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  His  Miyesty's  sulnects. 

**  That  this  house  is  anzioos  for  the  accom- 
plUment  of  these  purposes    at    the    earliest 


period  that  may  be>  consistentiy  with  the  wel« 
fare  of  the  slaves  themselves,  the  well  being 
of  th6  colonies,  and  a  fair  and  equitable  con*> 
sideration  of  the  state  of  proper^  thexeia/' 

The  admmistration  follovred  up  this 
decision,  by  sending  the  resolutions  to  all 
the  colonies,  with  a  circular  letter  ad 
dressed  to  the  different  governors,  direct- 
ing them  to  reecmmend  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  take  immediate  measnrcH 
for  cairying  them  into  eflfect  The  strong 
disposition  which  the  two  Houses  shewed 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  to  inter^ 
fere  in  the  concerns  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  not  unreasonable  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  the  planters,  that  insubordination 
might  be  excited  amongst  the  Negroes  by 
a  knowledge  or  misrepresentation  of  the 
views  of  parliament,  with  respect  to  the 
nhimate  extinction  of  slavery,  excited 
very  violent  feelings  thronghont  neariy  all 
the  colonies.  In  Jamaica,  the  Assembly 
threatened  to  oppose  interfeience  by  force, 
and  even  to  throw  off  the  airffaority  of  the 
mother  country.  In  Barbadoes,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  Assembly,  though  cxpreswd 
in  a  more  moderate  tone,  was  equally 
decided ;  but  the  violent  dispositiott  of  the 
inhabitants  displayed  itself  in.  demolishing 
the  meeting-hoQse  of  a  Methodist  mis* 
sionary,  named  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
driven  from  that  island,  and  his  eongro'- 
gation  dispersed  in  deBance  of  the  pro- 
cbmiation  of  the  governor.  In  Demerara, 
the  Court  of  Policy  refused  to  take  any 
measnres ;  but  the  slaves,  actuated  by 
a  vague  opinion  timt  the  govemmeDt 
had  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  phn 
for  their  emancipation,  rose  in  large  num* 
bers,  and  were  not  quelled  imtil  after 
much  blood  had  been  ahed  by  the  hands 
of  the  military  and  the  execndoner.  Ano» 
ther  Methodist  missionavy,  named  Smith 
(who  certainly  appears  to  liave  entertained 
an  obscure  suspicion  that  something  was  in 
agitation  amongst  the  slavea-*a  suspicion 
inhich  he  did  not  communicate),  was  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  and,  in  defiance 
of  every  principle  of  law  and  jostioe, 
condemned  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  the  King : 
but  Smith  died  in  prison,  under  circnni- 
stances  of  great  cruelty,  before  adTice  of 
the  comQitttation  reached  the  colony. 
EQiott,  another  missionary,— against 
whom  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion,  was  imprisoned  for  paying  a 
visit  to  Smith,  and  afterwardu  abandoned 
his  rois£(ion. 

Oa  the    I8th  of  March,  in  the  fol« 
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lowing  year  (1824),  the  subject  was 
isain  brought  before  parliament  by 
mini9ter8,  who  stated  their  intention,  after 
what  had  occurred,  to  try  their  plan 
t)f  improvement  in  one  of  the  conquered 
colonies,  which  were  governed  immediate- 
ly by  the  Grown;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  selected  Trinidad.  The  regulations 
were  afterwards  to  be  extended  to.Deme- 
rara,  Berbice,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and 
St  Lucia,  witb  variations  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Dutch  and  French  laws. 
With  regard  to  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment towards  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  which 
are  administered  by  their  own  legislatures, 
the  ministers  stated  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  admonish  them  to  take  the  steps 
recommended;  and  if  their  admonition 
failed,  they  should  resort  to  compulsion 
by  .vexatious  taxation.  But  they  declined 
to  .giUte  ihe  question  of  direct  inter- 
ference. 

The  regulations    designed  for  Trini- 
dad were  9a  follows: — ^The  procurador 
syndic  of  the  CahUdo  of  the  town  of 
Port  Spain,  was  confirmed  in  his  ancient 
oi&ce  pf  protector  and  guardian  of  the 
alaves;  the  commandants  of  the  several 
quarters    of  the   island    were    declared 
his  assistants;  and  notice  of  all  actions 
and   suits  against   slaves    was  required 
\o  be  given  to  the  guardian,  who  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  trial.    All  markets 
were    to    be  discontinued   on  Sunday, 
and  the  employment  of  slaves,  between 
sun-set  on  Saturday  and  sun-rise  on  Mon- 
day, was  prohibited.   The  whip  was  not 
to  be  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority ; 
ihe   practice    of   flogging    females    was 
abolished,  and  imprisonment  or  the  stocks 
.substituted;  no   male   slave   was  to  be 
punished  for  any  offence  until  twenty- 
four  hours  ailer  its  commission ;  and  not 
vaore  than  twenty-five  lashes  were  to  be 
inflicted  in  any  instance,  in  one  day;  no 
■necond  punishment  to  be  ordered  until  the 
lacerations  of  the  previous  flogging  had 
disappeared;  and  no  punishment  what- 
ever to  take  place  unless  one  person  of  firee 
condition  wmc  present,  besides  the  person 
by  whom  it  should  be  performed.    A 
ruled  book  wsas  to  be  k^t  on  every  estate, 
in  which  the  owner  or  manager'  was  to 
record  the  punishments  exceeding  three 
stripes,  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted, 
the  reasons  for  the  punishment,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  attending  it,  a  copy 
of  wiiich  was  to  be  regularly  returned 
upon    oatli    to    the  guardian  of  slaves. 


through  the  commandant  of  die  qnarter. 
To  encourage  marriages,  it  was  deteraain- 
ed,  that  if  two  slaves  obtained  the  consent 
of  their  master  or  masters,  and  produced  it 
to  the  guardian  of  the  slaves,  he  should 
give  directions  that  the  marriage  should 
be  solemnized,  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  such  other  Chris- 
tian church  as  should  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  parties.    Should  the  master  of  one 
or  both  of  the  slaves  refuse  his  consent, 
the  guardian,  on  application  firom  one  of 
the  slaves,  should  summon  th<i  master  or 
overseer  before  him  to  hear  his  motive  ; 
and  if  it  appeared  unreasonable,  or  if  his 
conduct  were  arbitrary,  the  guardian  might 
authorize  the  marriage,  notwithstanding 
such  refusal.     To  prevent  the  disunion  of 
families,  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  married  slaves,  husband  and 
wife  should  not  be  separated, but  should  be 
sold  in  one  lot,  and  transferred  to  their  new 
owner,   with  their  children.     The  pro- 
perty of  slaves,  in  land  and  goods,  Tras 
secured  to  them,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  dispose  of  it  by  bequest;  they  were 
also  enabled  to  sue  in  their  own  names, 
in  regard  to  their  property,  and  to  lay  it 
out  at  interest  in  Savings  Banks.    The 
expense  of  registering  manumitted  slaves 
was  to  be   paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  island.     The  slave    was  to   have  a 
right  to  purchase,  not  only  his  own  free- 
dom, but  that  of  his  wire,  child,  sister 
or    brother.     If  any    difficulty    should 
arise  abou^  the  price,  the  chief  judge  was 
to  arbitrate   between  the   parties.    The 
testimony  of  slaves  was  to  be  received,  pro- 
vided the  slave  could  procure  a  certificate 
from  his  minister,  that  he  understood  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  was  to  be 
recorded  by  the  guardian  of  slaves  ;  but 
not  in  civil  cases,  where  the  interest  of 
their  masters  was  directly  concerned,  nor 
in  criminal  cases,  affecting  the  fife  of  a 
white. 

These  regulations,  which  embrace  the 
same  objects  as  were  recoinmended  in  Lord 
Bathnrst's  circular  to  the  other  colonies, 
were  embodied  in  an  order  of  council,  and 
promulgated  in  Trinidad,  on  the  ^Mth  of 
May,  1824 ;  and  began  to  be  acted  on,  on 
the  24th  of  June.  Great  resistance  was 
every  where  opposed  to  the  order,  and  a  re- 
monstrance was  addressed  to  the  governor. 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  to  suspend  it ;  but 
in  vain.  In  Jamaica,  some  disturbances 
took  place  amongst  the  slaves  after  the 
last  session  of  the  Assembly,  on  wUek 
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•ocasioli  twenty-four  slaves  uaderwent  tibe 
poDuhmsnt  of  death.  The  House  of 
Assembly,  in  a  report,  attempted  to 
qualify  these  disturbances  as  insurrections ; 
but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  trials 
of  all  the  slaves,  we  can  come  to  no  such 
conclusion*.  In  July  1824,  Lord 
Bathurst  addressed  a  second  circular  to 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the  gover- 
nors of  the  other  colonies,  requiring  them 
to  recommend  the  Trinidad  order  to  the 
di£ferent  legislatures,  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  two  bishops  would  be  fordi- 
with  sent  out  IThe  Jamaica  Assembly, 
still  further  exasperated,  refused  all  amend- 
ments in  theii  slave^^ode,  and  rejected, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  one,  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  slave-lestimony ;  and 
pubLio  meetings  were  every  where  held 
in.  which  the  most  violent  and  indecent  lan- 
guage was  indulged  in  against  the  parlia- 
ment. In  Barbadoes  and  Tobago,  a  shew 
was  made  of  amending  the  slave-laws;  but 
the  new  laws,  in  effect,  contain  no  material 
improvements.  There  is  no  intelligence 
from  the  rest  of  the  West  India  tolonies 
of  any  subsequent  change  hsiving  taken 
place,  in  'any  respect-]-.  Two  bishops 
have  since  been  sent  out  according  to 
Lord  Bathurst's  promise,  one  for  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  for .  the  Leeward  Islands, 
who  are  to  have  the  control  of  the  church 
clergy. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  sessieUt  of 
1824,  the  case  of  Smith  the  mission- 
ary was  brought  before  parliament ;  but 
without  effect*  Last  session,  the  case  of 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  two  firee  persons 
of  colour,  who  were  sent  out  of  Jamaica 
by  the  governor,  without  trial,  as  aliens, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  their  having  main- 
tained an  improper  correspondence  with 
Haiti*  and  with  conspiring  to  supply 
the  slaves  with  arms,  was  also  lurought 
forward;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
commissioners  in  the  West  Indies 
should .  make  inquiries  into  the  bnsi* 
ness,  and  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be,  appointed, 
next  session,  to  make  a  proper  investigation 
afterwards.  The  case  of  the  missionary, 
Shrewsbury,  was  afterwards  brought  for- 
ward and  canvassed  in  the  House  of  Com- 

*  Papen  relating  to  the  Manu-misaion,  &c.  of 
Slarea,  18SS-1834.  No.  66.  Oidezed  to  be 
j)ruited,  1  March  1825. 

t  See  papers  ]aid  before  parliament  in  expla- 
nation of  the  meaaares  of  goremment  for  me- 
Uerating  the  condition  of  the  Blaves,  1825  ;• 
addiaonal  ditto,  18S5. 


mens;  when  the  Hottee  declared. that  a 
scandalous  and  daring  violation  of  th6 
law  had  been  committed  on  that  oceasiouy 
and  that  they  would  assist  the  govern •• 
menf  in  securing  protection  and  tefera-^ 
tion  in  all  the  colonies.  During  the  lat* 
ter  debate  a  leading  abolitionist  (Mr. 
Brougham)  announced  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  bill,  next  session  (in  case 
the  colonies  did  not  change  their  con- 
duct), to  provide  that  Negro  evidence 
should  be  admissible  qwmium  vttUret; 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  case 
of  women,  and  as  a  stimohis  to  labour;  to 
attach  the  slaves  to  the  soil ;  9»d  to  pre- 
vent the  holders  of  property  in  the  colonies 
from  filling  public  offices  there. 

We  have  always  believed,  that  if  the 
enmity  and  intemperance,  which  the  West 
Indians  and  the  friends  of  die  Negroes 
mutually  exhibit  towards  one  another^  were 
Suspended,  it  would  be  ft>nnd,  that  the 
difference  of  their  intentions  is  much 
smaller  than  either  party  conceives,  at 
present .  The  design  of  the  abob'tionists' 
is  to  cure  the  confessedly  enormous  evils 
of  slaveiy,  by  emancipation ;  but  if  they  be 
asked  whether  their  object  is  to  be  effected 
immediately  or  by  de^ees,  none  but  the 
most  imprudent,  and  the  least  trusted 
among  them,  will  pronounce  for  rmr.icdiate 
enfranchisement  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  love  of  the  instilnfion  of 
slavery  which  actuates  the  West  Indians. 
If  it  could  be  shewn,  that  their  estates 
could  be  cultivated  after  its  abolition  with 
the  same  advantage  as  at  present,  they 
would  readily  abandon  it ;  as  it  is,  in  fact, 
attended  with  great  danger  and  incon* 
venience.  But  since  the  evil  was  not 
created  by  themselves,  for  their  particular 
interest,  they  maintain  that  they  ought  to 
be  indemnitied  for  all  losses  which  could 
be  traced  to  a  change;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  especially  satisfied  that  their 
existence  would  not  be  endangered.  The 
abolitionists  themselves  cannot  deny  the 
justice  of  these  claims. 

One  of  the  main  objects,  therefore,  in 
any  plan  for  emancipation— after  provid- 
ing for  the  personal  security  of  the  West 
Indians— Huust  be  to  prevent  their  suffer* 
ing  by  the  transmutation  of  slave  into 
free-labour.  If  such  transmutation  ope- 
rate slowly,  we  cannot  see  &at  their 
interests  would  be  entitled  to  consider- 
ation ;  as  they  would  have  time  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  change :  but 
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if  it  produce  iminediBte  bad  eflfects,  they 
may  justly  call  for  indemnity^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  suddenness  with  whidi  the 
change  shall  hare  been  wrought. 

Although  many  strong  facto  have  been 
adduced,  to  prove  that  cultivation  can  be 
carried  on  most  profitably  by  free  labour ;  it 
will  be  found,  on  a  dose  scrutiny,  that  they 
are  not  applicable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  indisputable,  that — man 
for  man — a  slave  working  from  fear,  will 
not  accomplish  so  much  lid>our  in  the  same 
time,  as  a  free-man  working  from  the  ex- 
^pectation  of  gain;  and,  conseqaen^y,  al- 
though the  maintenance,  wear  and  tear, 
and  other  cost  of  a  slave,  should  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  a  free 
man's  wages,  the  work  of  the  latter  will 
be  the  cheaper;  because  there  ^U  be 
more  of  it  That  there  must  be  other 
principles  in  operation,  is  manifest  from 
the  planters  uniformly  persisting  in  em- 
ploying slaves :  nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  objection,  to  state,  that 
the  planters  are  either  obliged  to  do  so, 
or  lose  the  value  of  the  slaves  ; .  for,  in 
that  case,  the  price  of  the  kttiMr  would 
have  permanently  fidlen,  instead  of  re- 
maining steady,  or,  at  least,  retaining  its 
proportion  with  the  rest  of  colomal  capital. 
A  distinction  may  be  taken  between  the 
amount  of  wages  which  the  labourer  is 
willing  to  earn,  and  that  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  by  the  value  of  labour 
in  the  market:  the  first  being,  of  course, 
measured  by  the  quantity  which  the  U« 
bourer  desires  to  have ;  and  the  latter^  by 
that  which  his  competition  with  his  fellow 
labourers  determines  the  capitalist  to  give. 
If  the  wages,  which  he  is  willing  to  earn, 
be  earned  with  less  labour  than  the  capi« 
talist  wants,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourer 
has  the  latter  gpneatly  in  his  power ;  it  is 
equally  obvious  that,  in  snoh'a  case,  the 
principle  of  competition  does  not  come  into 
operation.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  free  labour  would  be  dearer  or 
cheaper  than  that  of  slaves,  without  first 
knowing  what  quantity  of  wages  the  free 
Negro  would  be  wiUmg  to  earn. 

It  appears  that  the  Negro  slaves  have 
about  one  day, and  a  half  out  of  the  seven, 
in  which  to  cultivate  their  provision 
grounds ;  and  this  allowance  affords  them 
time  enough  to  raise,  not  only  sufficient  to 
eat,  but  to  buy  superfluities.  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  in 
an  official  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
States  dated  August  3d,   1817,  states, 


that  ^  they  can,  if  Aey  choose,  with  ^etf 
''little  trouble  (tn  die  day  «nd  a  half  per 
week),  raise  much  beyond  the  wwits  of 
''  the  utmost  ambition  or  profligacy."  Thft 
Assembly  of  St  yineenfs,  in  their  addres^^ 
dated  September  4th,  1^3,  state  tint,  by 
cultivating  their  provision  grounds  a  day 
and  a  half  in  the  week,  the  slave  '^  may  not 
**  only  derive  a  comfortable,  and  it  may  be 
*'  said,  independent  subeistnice ;  but  a  sot- 
''plus,  for  which  be  can,  at  all  times,  pro- 
"  cure  a  ready  sale,  and  be  thereby  endUed 
'^  to  purchase  some  of  the  luxuries  of  l^e, 
'*  which  never  reach  the  lips  of  thousands  of 
"  the  happiest  peasantry  in  Europe*  "  la 
other  places,  the  quantity  of  UdMmr  uquwr 
ed,  is  even  less.  President  Boyer  deckres, 
that  the  soil  of  St.  Dommgo  is  such,  th^ 
half  an  hour's  labour  a  day,  will  raise  m 
week's  subsistence — "  nn  sol  ou  I'hommey 
"  qui  travmlle  une  demi-heure  par  joor,  ob- 
"  tient  sa  subsistence  pendant  une  se- 
"  mainef.''  M.  Mabuet,  formerly  nuinater 
of  Marine  smd  Colonies  in  France,  who  boro 
a  special  commission  from  his  goterunenc 
to  examine  into  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Maroons  in  Dutch  Guiana,  states,  that 
they  found  one -day  in  the  wedLabmi^ 
dantly  sufficient,  in  the  fertile  and  genial 
soil  of  the  New  World,  to  supply  all  Acir 
wants;}:.  In  Cayenne,  after  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  riaves,  by  the  decree  of 
the  French  Convention  of  16  Phiviose, 
An  ir.,  their  wages  were  fixed  by  the 
CK>lonl'd  government,  at  '*  deux  sob  pwr 
•' jour§;"  from  which  we  most  underdtaml 
that  the  day's  maintenance  of  a  Negro 
could  be  bought  for  a  penny  English. 
The  plantain,  which  requnes  less  labour 
even  than .  the  p<^toe,  is  the  principal 
food  in  Guiana ;  and  it  appears,  on  the 
antbonty  of  Baron  Humboldt,  that  land 
3rieldB  1^3  times  more  food  when  cuhiva^ 
ed  in  plaintains  than  if  sowed  with  wheat ; 
and  44  times  more  dian  with  potatoes. 
The  least  favourable  of  these  anthoritiea 
shews,  that  a  Negro  needs  laboor,  at  die 
utmost,  only  one  day  and  a  half  out  of 
seven,  to  procure  ample  subnstenoe  for 
the  vveck.    It  would  be  idle  to  suppooe 


*  The  aboUtionisU  have  denied  Uiis  foct;  bet 
at  the  same  time  they  exclaim,  with  great  incon- 
sistency, against  the  impediments  wmch  preTent 
the  slaves  from  porchasinjp  their  fireedom,  m  whkb 
the  means  most  be  denied  from  the  proTiaott 
grounds.  , 

t  See  Propagateor  HaYtien,  No.  I,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Stej^en,  in  "  Slarenr  Delineated," 

t  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  415, 

$  Malenfant,  Des  Colonies :  Paris,  181i. 
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tkftt  lie  would  d^Tole  more  thne  to  labonr, 
uokM  he  had  an  immeiiae  train  of  addi- 
tional wants  to  satisfy^  whkh  all  parties 
admit  do  not  exist  at  present  The  main 
ioicentive  to  exertiott^  amongst  the  labour- 
iog  dass^  after  providing  for  one-self, 
is  to  soj^rt  a  wife  and  children;  hut 
the  most  intemperate  advocates  for  the 
emanoipatieii  of  the  Negroes  grant  that 
they  have  no  auoh  motive;  since  the 
total  absence  of  marriages  amongst 
^em,  is  the  theme  of  their  most  violent 
cfimbations  against  the  colomsts.  The 
diimate  randen  the  two  other  leadmg  ob* 
jects  of  ]abonr-*4odging  i|nd  clothing — 
infinitriy  less  necessary  than  in  European 
countries.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  the 
truth  of  this  ^  conclusion  established  bv 
evidence  in  the  strongest  manner.  All 
the  witnesses  from  the  British  islands, 
whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  cdebcated 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Goun* 
cily  in  1788,  concur  in  stating  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  the  free  Negroes  to  all  sorts 
of 'labour*  Messn.  Fuuer,  Long,  and 
Cfaiaholme,  state,  that  the  free  Negroes 
in  Jamaica  were  never  knOvm  to  work  for 
hire ;  and^the  Committee  of  Council  of  the 
island,  be«des  corroborating  the  assertion, 
add.  that  the  free  Negroes  are  averse  to 
work  for  themselves,  except  when  com- 
pelled by  immediate  neoessify.  Mr.  Brath^ 
waite,  die  agent  for  Barbadoes,  affirms 
that,  if  the  akves  in  that  island  were  of* 
fered  their  freedom,  on  condition  of  work- 
ing for  themselves,  not  one4enth  of  ihem 
would  accept  it  Governor  Parry  avers, 
that  the  free  Negroes  are  entirely  destitute 
of  industry;  and  the  Council  of  the.  island 
add,  **  that  their  conlirmed  hid>its  of  idle^ 
*^  ness  make  them  the  pests  of  society*.'' 
Under  die  administration  of  Toussaint 
rOnverture,  laws  were  passed  to  compel 
the  enfranchised  Negroes,  to  woriL  on  the 
plantations,  by  military  punishment-f-;  and 
I>essalines  and  Christophe  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  measures  of  coercion,  bo- 
sides  providing  that  the  labouren  on  each 
plantatmn  should  have  one-fourth  of  the 
gfoes  produce!  ;and  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  regnlaticms  produced  the  desired 
effect.  In  Cayenne,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  the  enfranchised  slaves  labour; 
and  the  whites,  in  whose  possession  the 

•  Report,  1788,  part  iii. 
t  Crisis  of  the  Sonx  Colonies. 
t  Code  Henri,   Loi  concemant    la  Coltiue. 
Titles  L,  et  II. 


capital  remained,  were  aebnrdingly  ruined 
for  want  of  hands$.  '  In  Guadaloupct 
afrer  the  decree  of  16  -Ploviose,  the  go- 
vernment fixed,  that  flie  Negroes  of  each 
plantation  should  be  rewarded  for  their 
lidMur,  with  one-third  of  the  g^ross  pro- 
duce :  but  the  inducement  was  found  in- 
sufficient ;  and  at  last,  Victor  Hagnes,  the 
governor,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  guil- 
lotine and  military  execution;  to  suppress 
their  insubordination:  but  eventiiese  addi- 
tional measures  failed,  for  the  planten 
met  the  same  fiite  as  those  in  Cayenne. 

If  we  take  the  longest  time  indicated  by 
these  authoritiea,  and  add  another  day  to 
provide  for  the  clotiies  and  lodging,  .which  - 
the  Negroes  Would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  we  shall 
have  the  produce  of  two  days  and  a  half's 
exertion  out  of  seven,  as  the  total  amount 
of  wages  whidi  the  free  Negro  seems 
willing  to  earn.  Should  tibe  plsnter,  there- 
fore, require  him  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  week  to  Iriyour,  for  hire,  the  Negro 
would  &x  nearly  any  price  he  Iflced ;  and 
accordingly,  the  former  must  be  either 
ruined,  or  his  returns  must  be  of  the  most 
extravagant  description,  -  to  support  such 
an  outgoing.  Few  connderations  are 
necessary  to  shew  that  die  latter  is  im- 
possible. Tlie  present  cost  of  a  slave's 
food  is  die  value  of  his  labour  during  one 
day  and  a  half,  out  of  seven,  and  it 
may  be  calculated  tibat  his  lodging, 
clothing,  and  cost  price,  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  about  a  day  more ;  making  to- 
gether the  price  of  free  wages,  at  the  rate, 
beyond  which  the  desires  o^the  free  Negro 
do  not  seem,  at  present,  to  extend.  It 
the  returns  of  the  West  India  planter 
were  large  enough  to  support  the  cost  of 
free  labour  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  the 
profits  which  he  now  puts  into  his  pocket 
from  dave  labour,  must  be  enormou5S, 
but  we  need  only  recall  the  recollection  of 
our  readera  to  the  state  of  colonial  affiurs, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  shew  that 
the  very  contrary  of  this  has  taken  place ; 
the  returns,  in  fact,  having  been  har<fiy 
enough  to  support  slave  labour,  widi  a 
very  moderate  profit.  There  is  even  stiD 
stronger  evidence  to  corroborate  this  con- 
clusion :— it  appears,  on  the  autibority  of 
M.  Say,  *i]ue  les  mancravrien  les  plus 
grossien,  ceux  dont  la  capacity  n'est  pas 
supMeure  k  celle  du  N^gre  esclave,8e  font 
payer,  aux  Antilles,  leur  joumie,  snr  le 
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^  pied  de  cinq,  six,  sept  francs,  •%  quelque- 
''ibis  davantage^."  Goyemor  Mainwaring 
says,  that  the  price  of  ordinary  free  labour 
in  St  Lncia  is  six  livtes  a  day  for  men, 
and  three  for  women ;  and  for  handicrafts- 
men nine  livres  ■}-.  Mr.  Kiiber,  Commis- 
sary Judge  at  Harannah,  under  the  Slave- 
tede  regulations,  states,  that  in  Cuba,  a 
common  field  Negro  earns  four  reaks  de 
plata  (half  a  dollar)  a  day,  and  is  fed ; 
the  salary  of  a  regular  house-servant  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
besides  being  fed  ana  clothed;  and  me- 
chanics are  paid  from  ten  bits,  or  veaks, 
to  tlnee  dollars  a  day;):.  Hiese  rates  would 
make,  at  a  medium,  901.  a  year  for 
wages,  supposing  them  to  work  the 
whole  week.  The  average  cost  of  a  good 
slave  is  about  801.,  which  at  10  per 
cent.,  on  account  of  its  being  a  life-in- 
terest, is  81.  per  annum;  add  201.  per 
annum*  for  the  value  of  the  day  and  a  half 
which  he  is  allowed  for  his  provision 
ground,  and  101.  for  clothing,  bdging,  &c. 
tfnd  we  shall  find  ^  warn  of  401.  for  the 
annual  out-going;  instead  of  901.  But, 
when  we  connder  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
nble  to  procure  a  freeman  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  at  any  price  whatever, 
the  dtfi*erence  wiU  be  infiniitly  greater. 

Muck  fallacious,  or,  mt  besty  useless  rea- 
soning might  have  been  Miared,  if  this 
important  foct  had  attracted  more  atten- 
tion. The  planters  have  urged  the  titcfo- 
lence  of  the  fr^  blaeks  as  an  objection 
to  manu-mitting  the  daves,  and  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the 
question,  whether  the  Negroes  are  naiu- 
rally  more  indolent  than  die  whites ;  as  if 
all  men  were  not  indolent,  when  they  have 
no  adequate  motives  to  exertion.  .  On  the 
other  side,  an  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  the  greater  deamess  of  land  in  ike 
free  states  of  America,  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  soils  possessmg  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  neighbouring  slave  states,  to 
shew  the  superior  cheapness  of  iree  labour. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  fruit  as  stated, 
rests  upon  much  observation ;  bat,  even 
if  it  be  tme,  nothing  can  be  isierred  firom 
it  affecting  die  case  of  the  West  Indies, 
unless  it  be  shewn  what  proportion  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  buying  the  slaves 

*  Bcoaomie  Fditaqiie,  ^oL  i.p.  t80^  dU  tfftT, 
i  See  Paptn  laid  before  Parliameiit,  in  eiq»la- 
Bation  of  tLe  measurea  of  GoToniment,  for  the 
meKoratioiiofthe  Slayes,  1835. 

X  Slave-Trade  PAper8,<:laBa  A,  Uid  before  the 
Houae  of  Commoas,  1825. 


in  the  slave  states  bears  to  the  a(ggrrgat^ 
wages  of  the  free  cultivators.  Inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  the  superior  cheap- 
ness of  free  labour  in  Russia  and  Poland  ; 
and  from  the  sort  of  enfranchisement* 
which  the  slaves  enjoy  in  those  and  other 
countries,  from  the  masters  finding  it 
profitable  to  assign  them  task^work  m 
lieu  of  forced  labour.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  afleged,  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  frfiee  servant,  though  equallj 
at  the  expense  of  the  master  with  thi^ 
of  the  slave,  generally  costs  less,  because 
it  is  managed  by  hiuiieUl  It  nught 
be  sufficient  to  reply  to  the  latter  ar- 
gument, that  die  loss  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  slave  is  taken  into  the  account 
at  the  time  of  purchase^  and  diminishea 
the  purchase  money,  like  the  chance  of 
deatn,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  machine* 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  these  mii^or  argu- 
ments must  be  unimportant,  soiong  a^ 
there  is  so  little  approximation  bet  wee  n^ 
the  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  a  slave 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  wages  which 
the  fiicilides  of  dbtaiuing  food,  and  the 
conveniences  of  the  climate  would  enable 
him  to  exact  if  he  were  set  finee.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  die  increase  which 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  free  blacks, 
by  birth,  shevrs  that  die  Negroes  have  the 
same  incfination  to  vrork  diligendy  as  the 
whites.  We  have  already  adduced  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  conttary ;  but  it  may 
be  added,  that  an  increase  onty  proves, 
that  they  work  enough  to  pvoeure  suffi- 
cient means  of  sabsbtence  to  breed  on, 
which  we  know,  from  die  example  of 
Ireland,  will  suffice  for  that  purpose, 
when  of  the  most  miserable  and  limited 
kind.  Adam  Smith  even  avers,  that  a 
half'Stetroed  Highland  woman  vrill  breed 
twenty  children.  Sugar  is  raised  in 
Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  £asl  Indies, 
it  is  alleged,  atji  vasdy  cheaper  rate  than 
in  the  slave  islands;  and m  the  East  Indiea 
labour  is  firee.  It  does  not  dfistinetly 
appear,  that  labour  ie  altogether  .free  ia 
the  East  Indies,  and  if  it  were^  its  low 
price  is  the  mere  result  of  competitioM ; 
unless  the  institution  of  distinol  caatea 
of  cultivators  and  labourers  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  exert  soma  infiuenoe.  Accord- 
ing la  Mn  Colebrooke«  it  seems,  diai 
sUvea  may  be  found  in  Bengal, -among 
the  labourers  in  husbandry,  thongli  ha 
most  provinces,  none  but  freemen  are  la 
employed.  The  price  of  their  da^ 
labour,  when  paid  in  money,  dmy  be  hxAf 
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Httmaied  ki  Ktde  more  than  one  tma 
ticca,  or  less  than  two  pence  sterling; 
and  when  paid  in  grain^  it  does  not  in 
the  average  exceed  l-|d.,  the  allowance 
to  a  strong  labonrer  being  no  more  than 
one  ana*.  By  the  sugar  report  laid 
before  the  East  India  proprietors^  in  1832, 
it  appears,  that  according  to  the  current 
rate  of  wages  at  Benares,  the  labourers 
^Coolies)  employed  in  sugar  cultivation 
were  paid  3  piece  (l^d.)  per  day,  for 
lioling;  2}  piece  (l^d.^  for  manufac- 
turii^  in  one  pergunnan,  and  2  piece 
(Id.)  in  two  other  pergunnahs,  for  both 
processes.  This  it  will  be  recollected  is 
in  Bengal,  where  more  s«igar  is  imported 
from  Java  and  China  than  is  exported ; 
and  consequently  the  wages  in  the  ktter 
countries  must  be  still  towdr.  Will  a 
free  negro  of  Jamaica  work  on  a  sugar 
estate,  continuously,  for  twoj^nce,  or  oae 
penny  a  day  ? 

The  present  condition  of  Haiti  hAs 
been  referred  to  in  Parliament,  to  she# 
that  the  Negroes  will  labour  when  enfran- 
chised; but  a  scrutiny  of  the  few  im- 
portant &cts  of  which  we  are  in  posses- 
sion, connected  with  that  idand,  will  shew 
that  they  bear  out  no  such  conclusion. 
M*  de  Marbris  states,  that  previously  to 
^788,  the  following  quantity  of  sugar  was 
annually  exported  from  the  French  part 
pf  Haiti:— 

French  lbs. 

70,227,709 . . . ,  Clayed  Sugar, 
93,117,512.  •  •  •Muscovadoesy 

34,455,300 Molasses, 

besides  tafia,  an  inforidr  kind  of  toul 
(Greneral  de  la  Croix,  who  refers  to  ''.Lei 
Comptes  fournis  k  TAssemblie  Centrale, 
par  FAdministrateur  G6n6ral  de  la  Co- 
lonie,"  states,  that  in  the  year  1801,  ^ 
quantity  of  sugar  made  m  the  same  part 

of  Haiti  was  only. 
French  Ibf. 

16,540  ••••  Clayed  Sugar, 
18,518,572.  •  •  •  Muscovadoes, 

99,419 ....  Molasses, 
and  no  tafia.  In  1822,  the  total  export 
of  sugar  from  Haiti  appears,  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  M.  Inginac,  the  Secretary,  to  have 
been  only  652,541  lbs.,  whiph  wq  will 
suppose  correct,  although  the  extraordi- 
nary discrepancy  between  fke  accounts 
of  M.  Inginac,  and  the  official  returns  of 
imports,  both  into  tibe  United  States  and 
€hrieat  Britain,  gives  strong  reaaon  for  sus- 
pecting the  veracity  of  that  minister.  The 

*  Bengal  UoriMutdiy,  p.  131. 
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decrease  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported 
in  the  year  1788  and  1822,  is  nearly  as 
Iarge-|-.  In  1790,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  population*  including  whites,  amounted 
to  about  600,000  souls :  during  the  san- 
guinaty  revolution  that  followed,  the  civil 
wars  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  exter* 
minating  attack  made  on  the  island  bv 
Bona()arte,  it  is  supposed,  that  it  was  /li* 
minished  by  200,000  ;  and,  accordingly, 
Bryan  Edwards  state)i  it  to  be  400,000  in 
1805.  If  we  may  believe  the  official 
account  of  M.  Ihginac,  which  supposes 
an  unheitrd-of  rate  of  increase  Fince  1805, 
th^  population,  in  1^24,  was  935,335. 
Hew  then  is  this  enormous  decrease  oF 
the  estports  of  thbse  articles  with  such  an 
immense  concurrent  increase  in  populsi-» 
ttbn  to  be  accounted  for?  The  destruo- 
fidn  of  Ae  faecess^ty  capital,  during  the 
Involution,  knd  the  succeeding  wars^ 
cannot  be  otjected  as  an  ^mswer;  for  it 
#oold  SltiH  i^maih  to  be  shewn,  that  the 
Negroes  have  the  inclina^tion  to  labour. 
Nor  win  it  suffice  to  allege,  thai  the  Hai* 
tiens  labour  in  raising  other  kinds  of 
produce ;  for^  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  sugar  and  coffee  are 
the  main  products  of  the  planters,  and 
consequently  that  arguments  which  refer 
to  other  products  are  irrelevant ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  if  the  argument  would  hold 
good,  the  fact  itself  is  impossible ;  for  it 
appears,  by  the  statement  of  M.  Inginac, 
that  all  the  other  exports  amount  to  i, 
very  small  proportion,  compared  with 
sugar  and    coffee.    In   1822,  according 

to  that  minister,  the  exports  were 

lbs. 
Coffee  •••••••• ..  35,1 17,8314 

Sugar 652,541 

Cotton 891,950 

Campeachy 3,816,503 

Gayac  wood 20,000 

Cocoa 322,145 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  produce  ii 

eonsumed  at  home ;  but  that  can  be  nasiljr 

shewn  t6  be  impossible.    If  the  capital  re- 

•^— ^  III  t 

t  By  a  proclsmatioQ  of  Boyar,  dmted  Maiek 
30th,  1823.  it  would  appear,  that  sugar  is  evcm 
imporud  into  Haiti.  *'  Ne  voyons  noot  pas,** 
be  says,  "  tous  les  joars  arriver  dans  nos  ports 
des  maicbandises  sortant  des  ilea  doat  il  est 

Siestioa  t  Ne  savons  boos  pas  ooe  des  cabotevrs 
aVtiens  TOOt  y  charger  a  leor  bord  da  jhctv,  da 
strop,^  da  tafia,  da  rmtm,  &c.  par  TappAt  d'on 
gain  illicite  et  lei  varodui$ent,  en  fraade,  mr  natn 
teniUnn  contre  le  vera  de  nos  lou  V*  Howerei^ 
we  need  not  place  roach  reliance  on  this  doco* 
ment,  as  great  allowance  most  be  made  for  vagoe* 
ness  and  exaggeration. 
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quired  for  ralnng  the  ordioarj  prodaoe  of 
the  WestTndia  ialatids  had  not  b^  destroy- 
ed in  the  revolution^  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
Hai'tiens  could  not  consume  all  they  would 
be   able   to   raise;  since,  previously   to 
1788,  when  the  labouring  population  was 
at  least  one-third  less  than  it  is  at  present, 
according    to    M.  Inginac's    statement, 
Haiti  could  afford  to  export,  of  sugar  and 
molasses  alone,   nearly  200,000,000  lbs. 
after  supplying  her  own  inhabitants.    If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  capital  hare  been  de« 
stroycd,  which  all  accounts  agree  in  stat- 
ing to  be  the  fact,  the  labour  of   the 
Hai'tiens  must  be  devoted  to  raising  other 
articles,  or  to  mining  or  manufactures,  of 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  not  a  titde 
of  evidence. 

The  impossibility  of  any  sudden  alterar 
tion  of  slare  into  free  labour,  without 
either  mining  the  planters,  or  remunerat- 
ing them  by  a  heavy  indemnity  from  this 
country,  we  therefore  consider  as  in- 
dubitable; the  loss,  however,  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  mere  inability  of  carry- 
ing on  the  cultivation;  the  plantation- 
capital,  stock,  implements,  and  the  land 
itself,  must  also  become  worthless;  as 
there  would  be  no  other  kind  of  produc- 
tion in  which  to  employ  them,  nor  any 
hands  to  carry  it  on,  if  there  were.  An 
indemnity  to  the  planters,  such  as  the 
justice  of  the  case  would  demand,  must, 
in  fact,  extend  to  the  entire  value  of  the 
colonies. 

Although  this  view  of  the  subject  ii 
amply  scmcient  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  gradual  measures,  a  slight  conside* 
ration  of  the  effect  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation tfpon  the  slaveM  will  exhibit  it 
even  more  dearly.  In  their  present  si  <• 
tuation,  their  spirits  are  broken,  and  their 
feelings  debased  by  chastisement,  and  the 
want* of  the  most  ordinary  civil  iutititu- 
tions.  if  they  were  suddenly  set  free, 
Aey  would  become  a  horde  of  ferocious 
barbarians,  actuated  by  revenge  and 
hatred  to  destroy  the  whites,  and  devas- 
tate their  property ;  or,  which  is  much 
more  probable,  would  at  once  sink  into 
a  listless  inactivity,  from  which  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  extricate  them.  Either 
alternative  is  far  too  dear  a  price  to  pay. 
The  proposal  of  immediate  emancipation 
is  most  liable  to  these  difficidties ;  but  the 
two  other  plans  for  rapid  enfranchisement 
are  more  or  less  exposed  to  tbem  also. 

By  one  of  these  it  is  proposed,  that  all 
die  children  born  after  a  certain  day  shall 


be  free,  but  thai  diey  ahdl  nfmbt  wiik 
their  mothers  till  they  are  old  enough. to 
labour,  when  they  shaU  be  bound  as  ap- 
prentices to  the  owners  for  a  term  of  yean^ 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  loss  as  slaves, 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  them  up.  Now,  m 
the  first  place,  if  the  child  should  be  di»- 
aUed,  or  die  before  the  apprenticeship,  or 
its  expiration,. the  planter's  remnneatiQn 
would  be  alfected :  and  in  the  next  pboe, 
the  servitude,  during  which  he  must  asso- 
ciate with  the  daves,  perform  the  aaae 
work,  and  be  exposed  to  die  same  treat* 
ment,  would  unfit  him  for  becoming 
free  ;  so  that  at  iii  termination,  he  would 
sink  into  the  same  barbarous  inftotivity, 
whidi  would  attend  a  sudden  emandpft^ 
tion. 

By.  the  second  plan,  it  is  proposed 
to  buy  up  all.  the  females.  It  appean, 
that  the  fomale  slaves,  including  ohildnai» 
amount  to  about  360,000;  and,  if  60,000 
be  excluded  as  ^not  worth  redmption,  on 
account  of  their  advanced  age^  or  inlbmi- 
ties,  300,000,  oraboutthree-e^;fathsofthe 
slave  population  will^emain  to  be  puvchaa- 
ed,  who  at  501.  each  (which  is  about  the 
avenge  price  of  women  slayes)  would,  it  is 
supposed,  cost  15,000,OOOL  But  Hiera  is 
an  important  fiUlacy  lurking  in  this  eaay 
calcdbtion.  If  a  commodity  be  very  rare, 
or  if  there  be.  no  more  of  it  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  value  is  prodigiously  enhanced, 
which  would  be  the  case  with  the  female 
slaves,  as  ihey  woidd-be  the  last  of  thdr 
kind^ .  But  when  we  add  to  this,  diat  the 
colonies  would  be  deprived  at  a  Mow  of 
a  large  mass  of  labour,  say  one4bortfa, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  loss  whi«h  would 
arise  to  the  planter,  from  such  a  sudden 
diminution  of  hands,  or  from  the  vastly 
increased  expanse  he  would  be  put  to,  in 
supplying  the  void  widi  free  labour,  would 
augment  the  cost  of  redemption  to  an 
amount  far  greater  than  the  one  supposed. 
Aflsum'ing,  however,  that  this  country 
would  be  willing  to  expend  sfi  large  a  sum 
(and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  would  be 
a  naked  loss,  as  the  only  means  of  le-im- 
bursement  would  be  to  resort  to  compul- 
sory labour,  which  would  only  be  making 
the  females  slaves  of  the  government, 
instead  of  private  owners)  what  would 
become  of  die  females  themselves?  What 
reason  is  there  for  conceiving,  that  diey 
would  not  immediately  hH  into  that  fiitid 
inactivitr,  which  the  climate,  the  fruitful* 
ness  of  die  soil,  and  their  want  of  motives 
for  exertion,  point  out  as  the  two  pro- 
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ImUb  de^liDy  n^  the  freed  Negroea? 
The  promoten  of  tins  plwi  su|)po8e, 
tfattt  they  wiU  oecofyy  the  places  of 
wives  and  daugfatere  of  the  men  slaves : 
but  such  a  speculation  supposes  vast 
changes  and  iiBprovements---the  attach- 
ment of  the  slaves  to  the  soil — ^the  insti* 
tutioo  of  legJEd  marriages— -the  insepara- 
bility of  fiimilieSy  -  and  a  train  of  new 
wants,  which  would  all  require  a  length  of 
time  incompatible  with  the  plan  itself. 
Besides,  what  is  to  become  of  the  ttn«- 
married  and  the  orphans? 

What  then  are  the  best  means  of  chang- 
ing tiie  slaves  into  free  Ubouiem,  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  the  interests  of  the  planters? 
We  have  already   calcokted,   that  two 
<kys  and  a  half,  out  of  seven,  vrill  supply 
them  with  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.    If 
•tbe  slave  were  married,  and  had  children, 
a  further  day  and  a  half  might  be  fairly 
•added;  and  if  we  suppose,  ti^  he  would 
pess  the  Sunday  unemployed,   we  shall 
•have  four  days  and  a  half,  occupied,  out 
erf*  six,  in  providing  for  physical  vpants 
of  (he  kind  he  feels  at  present.    If  wants 
oould  be  imputed  to  him,  vrhich  would 
demand  a  further  day,  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  must  devote  five  days  out  of  six 
to  toil,  which  is  the  portion  of  time  that 
large    classes    of   artisans    in  England 
expend  for  the  same  purpose.    But  simple 
as  this  calculation  appears,  it  supposes 
(he  pre-establishment  of   vast    improve- 
ments, which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider.  ' 

Ignorance  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  slaves,  as  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, have  acted  very  wisely  in  making 
instruction  the  leading  feature  of  their 
plan.  But  we  have  much  doubt  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  measures,  which  they  have 
takeh  for  carrying  it  into  effect  The  main 
purpose  of  teaching  the  Negroes,  is,  not  so 
much  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  to 
incidcate  sobriety,  industry,  and  other 
habits  of  civilised  men,  which  can  only  be 
taught  by  the  most  constant  and  fa- 
miliar communication  with  them  on  the 
part  of  their  teachers.  Their  teachers 
must,  therefore,  be  more  than  ordinarily 
insensible  to  the  disagreeableness  of  popu- 
lar instruction ;  for  ^  character  and  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  Negroes  will  make  it  a 
work  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  How 
entirely  the  accomplishments  of  the  clergy. 
men  of  the  Established  Church,  and  th^ 
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education  they  receive  at  the  Univenities, 
unfit  them  for  such  a  task ;  and  how  far 
their  views  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor 
of  slaves,  fall  short  of  the  real  standard, 
may  be  seen  from  the  language  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  Jamaica : — ^  It  is  difficult,"  he 
observes,  speaking  of  the  Negroes,  ^  to 
make  sure  of  their  attendance ;  but  psal- 
mody and  organs  have  great  attractions 
**  for  diem."  What  substantial  benefit  tlte 
slaves  can  derive  from  gaping  over  the 
liturgy  and  a  sermon,  which  they  are 
content  to  endure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
psalm-r  nging  at  ^e  end,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  The  only  way  of  securing 
teachers,  fit  for  such  a  work,  is  to  take 
them  from  the  lower  orders,  in  this  coun- 
try, or  the  blacks,  and  people  of  colour. 
Unfortunately,  the  English  Church  cannot 
frnmish  teachers  of  such  an  origin ;  and  the 
Methodists,  and  other  inferior  sects,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  missions,  do 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  colonists, 
without  which  no  efficient  good  can  be 
done. 

With  a  view  to  give  the  slaves  oppor- 
tunities for  religious  instruction,  the  go- 
vernment has  proposed  the  abolition  of 
Sunday  markets ;  but,  we  think,  with  too 
little  precaution.  It  appears  that,  in  most 
of  the  islands,  Sunday  is  the  only  day 
allotted  to  the  slaves  for  attending  the 
markets,  and  cultivating  their  provision- 
grounds,  during  the  season  of  crop,  which 
lasts  from  five  to  six  months.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  have  another 
whole  day  in  the  week.  There  is  no  com- 
parison, as  may  be  easily  supposed,  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  slave  s  labour  at 
different  seasons.  If  we  look  at  the  con- 
stancy and  severity  of  his  work  during 
crop-time,  he  may  be  said  to  be  compa- 
ratively unemployed  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  management  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  a  large  proprietor, 
in  Jamaica,  by  no  means  remarkiDble  for 
exacting  an  extraordinary  amount  of  la- 
bour from  his  slaves : — 

**  During  that  period,  the  general  plan  is  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  sagar  oh  Sunday  evne- 
ing,  and  to  continue  it  generaUy,  without  inter- 
muaion,  either  dav  or  night,  till  about  midnight 
of  the  following  Saturday,  when  the  work  gtopa 
for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  to  oommenea. 
again  on  the  Sunday  evening.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  of  this  proceM  during  the 
week,  the  slaves,  capable  of  labour,  are  with 
fome  ncceasaiy  ezceptionB,  divided  into  two 
gangs,  or  speUs,  which,  besidet  being  both  fully 
occupied  in  the  various  occapatioiis  of  the  plan- 
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la' ion  dttring  tbe  d»y,  are  engaged  tlie  whole  of 
tho  night,  or  alternate  nights,  in  the  bnaineaB  of 
sagar-making.  The  laboar,  during  crop-time,  is 
thus  pqoal  to  nx  days  vkd  three  nights  in  the 
week*." 

The  ptantert  very  reasonably  reply 
to  this  requisition  of  the  government^ 
that  if  the  time  for  Iharket  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  provision-grounds  were 
changed  from  Sunday  to  a  week-day^  the 
advantages  at  present  derived  from  the 
labour  of  the  slaves,  would  be  diminished 


Accordingly,  no  legalized  AnarriagM  Rave 
occurred  between  the  Negroes,  in  any- 
of  the  West  India  islands.  Provisionsi, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  made,  not  only  to 
legalise  such  marriages,  as  recommended 
by  Lord  Batfaunt,  but  to  prevent  the  se* 
paration  of  the  parties,  mukr  any  circum- 
stances ;  like  those  contained  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  laws,  which  prohibit  even 
the  judicial  sale  of  either  party  sepaiately. 
^    The  colonists  themselves  appear  to  ron- 

h^^oi^idh  or  skthlli^'^siiJrrifioe  ^liich  I  ^^.  *«  "T^?^  ""^I"^^  pwjnaoos,  as,  ia 
they  cannot  afford  to  make.    What  would  *  ^^*^"«  ^J  ^^  >^"^'  '•^  **^  **^»  "" 


any  proprietor  in  diis  country  thuik  of  a 
proposition  by  which  he  should  be  called 
on  to  surrender  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  of  his  estate,  for  ever  ?  It 
IS  idle  to  appeal  to  the  statutes  which 
prohibit  labour  on  -the  Sabbath  in  this 
country,  to  justify  such  an  act  Those 
statutes  have  always  been  a  dead  letter  in 
the  colonies,  which  are  not  to  be  legis- 
lated for  by  the  rule  of  our  institutions, 
but  with  a  view  to  their  actual  condition. 
The  answer  to  the  complaint  is  obvious 
enough.  I^t  the  planters  be  indemnified 
by  thjs  coimtry,  for  the  partial  loss  in  the 
value  of  the  slaves. 

The  next  great  improvement  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  marriages  amongst  the 
slaves,  which  are  too  obviously  important 
to  need  remark.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
which  occurs  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
riages, is,  when  the  parties  belong  to  dif- 
ferent-owners. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  marriages  would  be  attended 
with  loss  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  owners, 
if  the  object  of  them  were  fulfiDed ;  or  it 
<;ould  not  be  fulfilled  at  all.  The  remedy 
for  both  mischiefs  is  to  allow  the  wife  to 
follow  the  husband  to  his  owner,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  her :  if  he  re- 
fuse to  consent,  the  owner  of  the  wife 
should  have  the  same  facility  ;  and  if  both 
dissent,  the  slaves  might  be  sold  together 
to  a  thiid  party,  and  the  price  paid  rate- 
ably  to  the  owners.  Something  like  this 
provision  is  contained  sin  the  Spanish  Ce- 
dilla. Above  all  things,  the  consent  of 
the  masters  to  the  marriage  s&ould  not  he 
required.  But  the  main  obstacle  is  the 
liability  of  the'  parties  to  be  separated 
/from  each  other,  or  their  children,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner ;  for  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  marriages  will 
take  place,  when  the  married  slaves  may 
be  afterwards  torn  from  each  other  and 
heir  families,  at  the  will  of  third  parties 

*  See  the  pamphlet  intituled  "Negro  Slavery:*  } 


stitnted  for  the  enconragemeat  and  pro- 
tection of  marriages. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  impor- 
tant plan  of  attaching  'the  slavva  to  the 
soil.  So  long  as  (hey  are  exposed  to 
be  taken  from  their  dwelhi^^,  ai  any 
moment,  and  transferred  to  other  owik 
ers^  and  other  abodes,  they  are  de- 
prived of  some  of  the  strongest  mottvea 
to  improve  themselves.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  social  amelioration  ia  the  secvTity 
of  property.  The  only  property  that  a 
davd  can  possess,  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
duce of  lus  provision-ground.  But  what 
motives  can  he  have  to  cultivate  it  beyond 
what  is  required  for  the  moment,  aniess 
he  feels  secure  that  he  shall  not  lose  the 
fruit  of  his  labours,  by  being  sent  to  ano- 
ther plantation  ?  Resides,  Ae  security  of 
a  settled  home  will  obviously  be  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  promoting  marriages ; 
as  it  vrill  render  me  separation  of  the 
married  couple  impossible. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  more 
good  has  been  anticipated  from  (his  mea- 
sure than  we  can  see  reason  to  expect;  for 
some  have  supposed  that,1iy  being  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  die  Negroes  would  become 
free,  like  the  villains  of  ^he  feudal  agesf . 
The  capifals  vested  in  West  India  cultiva- 
tion, and  partictslarly  in  the  cidtivation  of 
sugar,  must  be  very  large,  fetnd  emjdoyed 
simultaneously^,  which  roust  be  faM  to 
the  fnitayir^  or  ^hare  <^tlltivation,  neces- 
sary  to  give  Ae  N<$groes  the  small  interest 
in  (he  soiF,  which  tiie  villains  possessed, 
as  the  first  step.  Siich  a  system  supposes 
a  great  paucity  of  capital,  or  a  very  timifted 
call  for  it,  on  the  part  of  (he  owner;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  it  has  been  only 
pursued  by  owners  of  slaves  in  employ- 
ments that  require  little  or  iione  of  it 
In  Brazil,  the  owner  supplies,  the  slave 
daily  with  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions 


t  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy, 
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and  tools,  aad  the  latter  ia  obliged  (o  re- 
turn a  certain  quantity  of  jewebj  or  gold, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Tlie  pearl  fisheries  of  Panama  were  in  the 
iiands  of  Negro  slaves^  who  were  bound  in 
the  same  nianner^  to  render  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pearls  eveiy  week.  In  neither  of  these 
employments  is  capital  necessary,  beyond 
a  very  small  quantity.  It  is  true,  that  a 
^reat  fall  of  profits  on  the  present  abun- 
dant capital  in  the  West  Indies,  might 
render  it  necessary  for  the  owner  to  resort 
to  a  cheap  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,. in  any  shape,  that  he  would 
resort  to  share  cultivation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

But  the  difiiculties  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  certain  reasoners  on  the  side  of  the 
Negroes,  are  not  confined  to  doubts.  At 
present,  as  there  is  no  law  in  any  of  the 
colonies  to  prohibit  the  owner  from  sepa- 
rating hia  slaves  from  the  land,  by  sale  or  i 


As  the  aecuritv  of  th«  mffchkint  ra- 
quires  that  he  should  be  empowered  to 
recover  his  loan  without  the  iqipediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  mortgages  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  the  practiqe  for  them  to  take 
judgments  from  the  borrowers,  which  can 
be  made  immediately  available  by  a  writ 
of  execution,  under  which,  by  the  colonial 
laws,  the  land  may  be  seised  and  sold,  as 
well  as  the  stock  and  crop.  The  sheriff 
or  provost-marshal  is  bound  to  seise  and 
sell  in  the  following  order : — first,  the 
crops ;  then  the  goods ;  then  the  debts  due 
to  the  defendant;  next  the  plantation  uten- 
sils ;  afterwards  the  slaves,  and  lastly  the 
la^d ;  resorting  only  to  the  two  last  in  case 
of  deficiency  in  all  the  rest.  As  the 
worth  of  the  crops  (which  are  the  only 
eiiects  of  much  value)  depends  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  happens,  of  course, 
that  the  sheriff  or  provost  must  have  re- 
coarse  to  the  slaves,  who  are  sold  in  this 


disposition  at  his  pleasure,  there  can  be  }  way  much  more  commonly  than  is  gene- 


no  question  that  inconvenience,  and 
even  injustice  might  be  done,  if  this 
right  were  taken  away  immediately ;  biit 
we  believe,  that  security  would  be  pro- 
vide<l  against  such  consequences,  if  the 
abrogation  of  the  right  we-re  postponed,  so 
as  to  give  him  time  to  prepare  for  the 
change. 

It  appears  that  the  raising  of  sugar  and 
coffee  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  exhaust- 
ing the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  barren : 
the  islands  are  likewise  exposed  to 
hurricanes  which  lay  waste  the  planters' 
stock  and  crops.  In  these  cnrcumstances, 
it  would  be  a  gteat  injustice  to  the  latter 
to  prevent  him  from  removing  his  slaves 
to  a  new  soil,  or  from  disposing  of  them, 
at '  a  time  when  they  might  be  the  only 
property  left  him.  These  are>  however, 
extreme  ca8es>  and  oo^t  not  to  affect  the 
general  question ;  besides,  justice  might 
be  done,  if  the  claim  of  the  planter  were 
left  to  the  adjudication  of  some  tribunal, 
competent  to  decide  fiurly  between  him 
and  the  slaves. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  creditor.  We  shall  not 
stop  here  to  consider .  why  mortgages  are 
so  much  more  common  in  the  West 
Indies  than  elsewhere  ;  we  only  need  statfi. 
the  fact,  that  owing  to  certain  drcmn- 
stances,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  West  In- 
dia estate  is  not  incumbered  with  mortgage- 
charges,  generally  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
chant in  England,  who  lends  on  condition 
of  receivmg  the  consignments  of  the  pro- 
duce, in  order  to  get  &  commission. 


rally  supposed.  The  only  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  mischief  is,  to  provide  that  the 
land  shall  be  sold  with  the  slaves^  which 
would  of  course  amply  secure  them  from 
being  detached  from  it.  Ix>rd  Bathurst,  in 
his  circular, ,  appears  to  have  fidlen  into 
an  error  as  to  tlie  requisition  of  the  abo- 
litionists on  tiii9  head,  as  he  supposes 
that  it  exteods  to^  prevent  the  sale  of  slaves 
for  payment  of  debts  in  all  cases  ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  would  have  the  very 
effect  which  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
since  if  the  slaves  could  not  be  sold  at  all, 
the  land  would  be  seized  and  sold  away 
from  them.  In  cases  where  the  mortgage 
deed  is  charged  by  the  parties  on  the 
slaves  alone,  and  not  on  the  land,  diings 
must  be  left  to  their  course ;  but  as  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  mischief  would 
be  comparatiyely  smdl.  Injustice,  it  is 
true,  would  be  done,  in  the  cases  of  exist- 
ing debts,  if  such  an  alteration  in  the  law 
were  effected  immediately ;  but .  if  time 
were  given  for  tlie  purpose,  it  is  clear 
that  none  whatever  would  arise.  For 
there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  a  law 
affecting  existing  debts  can  operate ;  yix« 
the  debtor  either  owes  jpo  more  than  his 
crop  and  slaves  wpuld  satisfy,  or  his  debt 
is  so  large  that  the  viiit  must  take  the 
land.  In  the  latter  event,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proposed  change  could  affect 
neither  party.  In  (he  former,  the  order 
in  which  the  sheriff  or  provost  is  obliged 
to  sell,  makes  the  slaves  the  real  security^ 
after  iht  crop ;  the  land,  though  bound  by 
the  judgment,  being  unavailable.    Now 


female  dftves  from  ooipory 
would  be  at  once  to  prodam  fipeeaoBi  to 
one  half  of  die  atevv  popnlalioB.    P« 
flie  worat  |Mirt  cpf  fenale 
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any  tniscliief  flMt  could  befid  tiie  debtor  -  neceaaary  to  conpc4  ikm  ddinqiicMt  to 
would  be  eftber  from  ^e  creditor's  acce- '  work.  The  phmteia^  thci efore,  hmweaeme 
lerating  or  retardmg^  die  execution.  If  it  i  reaaon  for  aaaerdn^  that  to  ejuamt  the 
were  hastened,  he  would  do  no  more  than 
he  ts  empowered  to  do  under  the  ejaating 
law ;  and  if  he  retarded  it  for  the  purpoae 
of  making  the  land  UTailable,  the  debtor 

would  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  mean-  l  exposure,  migfat  be  cooaiderably  avnided 
time,  of  making  arrangements  by  borrow-  I  if  the  puaiahnient  were  indictod  by  none 
ing  from  a  new  tender,  or  by  saving  from 
the  estate.  If  the  debtor  could  do  neither, 
the  land  would  be  sold  as  well  as  tlK 
slaves,  because  he  would  have  no  other 
resource  than  the  sale  of  his  estate, 
when  deprived  of  the  means  of  working 
if.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  productive  of  no  hard- 
ship whatever,  because  there  may  be  par- 
ticular cases  out  of  the  common  rule ;  but 
they  cannot  be  numerous,  and  conse- 
quentlyougfat  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
great  improvement.  The  alteration  might 
be  made  immediately  with  respect  to 
future  debts,  without  any  injustice  what- 
ever. 

But  of  all  the  projected  improve- 
ments, a  change  in  the  system  of  punish- 
ing the  slaves,  is  that  ^diich  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulties.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  dogging  be  actually 
appbed  to  the  slaves  at  work;  but  the 
paper  of  remarks  by  a  committee  of  Tri- 
nidad planters  upon  Lord  Bathursfs 
circular,  which  appeared  in  the  Trinidad 

Gazette  of  August  18^^  sets  all  doubts   fcrred  to  another  raastef,  at  such  a  priee 
at  rest,  as  it  declares  that  *'by  those  who   may  be  setded  between  the  purehueraBd 

the  seller ;  in  which  case,  if  die  latter  be 
exorbitant  in  his  demand^  a  thiid  party 
is  named  as  umpire. 

It  is  manifest  diat  the  bene€ts  of  these 


but  persons  of  the  female 

Tlie  rest  of  Lord  Badiwses 
tions,  we  oonaidernot  only  as  mgatory, 
but  as  highly  miachieTooa.  The  ownen 
and  overseers,  finding  fheaMehresdepiived 
of  the  old  modes  of  thastjacwrnf,  wifl  be 
racking  their  invendoiia  to  dei^  new 
ones,  to  which  the  legulatioBS  will  not 
extend ;  and  it  is  too  probable  that  these 
will  be  mudi  more  cmeL  Something 
of  the  kind  is  already  taking  plaee  ia 
TVinidad,  where  the  regnlatioBs  have 
been  put  into  force.  We  are  afraid 
that  so  lone  as  the  slave  is  amde  to  wofk 
bv  k^^io  ..toriJ  d««e  am  (.ke 
pmce  in  this  respect  and  we  see  no  hope 
of  the  substitution*^  of  anolher  atinralnSf 
untQ  the  state  of  thaws  is  radicaMr  akered. 
Ilie  OBiv  eHectiTTmeMn..  cJpR«ry. 
lag  the  slave  from  die  abuse  of  the  owner's 
power  at  present,  would  be  to  eatahijah 
a  law  empowering  the  alave  to  efaange 
masters  for  ill  treatment,  as  in  the  Spanish 
cobnies,  where  any  slave,  on  proof  of 
bad  trea  meat,  may  insist  on  being 


have  most  considered  the  subject  in  that 
''  colony,  the  use  of  the  whip  (in  the  field) 
^*  b  believed  to  be  identified  with  die  exist- 
''  ence  of  slavery. **  Lord  Badiunt  directs 
that  the  whip  shall  be  disused  in  the  I  or  any  other  changes  cannot  be  dfectaally 
field,  and  altogether  discontinued  in  the  I  secured  to  die  slaves,  unless  the  iasportant 
case  of  women,  and  that  the  punishment 
shall  not  be  inflicted  until  the  day  after 
the  offence,  and  in  the  presence  of  one 
free  person,  besides  the  owner  or  over- 
seer. Widi  respect  to  the  exception 
of  females  from  flogging,  there  can  be 


point  of  receiving  their  evidenee  ji 
be  conceded  by  the  pfamteas,  who  are 
more  obstinate  upon  this  than  on  any 
other  subject.  The  objection  to  it  is 
foun<fed  on  one  of  the  numerous  fiiflacies 
which  run  through  the  system  of  English 


no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  preserv* :  law.       Instead   of  receiving  testimony 
"*^  "   "'  ^~        *       t     L-  wherever  it  can  be  had,  and  of  what- 

soever sort,  it  is  a  principle  with  Bng- 
lish  lawyers  to  hamper  it  with  difficult 
rules  and  qualifications  which  have  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  excluding  large  daaaes 
of  it,  and  those,  too,  of  the  highaBt  import- 
ance in  elucidating  the  case.  One  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  these  rules  is,  the 
addiission  of  no  evidence  unless  proifered 
upon    oath;    this  makes    it    incumbent 


ing  that  sex  firom  (he  shocking  expo- 
sure which  such  punishment  miS:es  un- 
avoidable ;  but  the  planters  appear  at  a 
loss  to  supply  any  other  stimulus.  Con- 
finement is  nearly  without  e^ct  with  dieir 
present  habits,  for  the  exemption  which  it 
affords  from  labour  is  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  the  restraint;  and  hard 
labour  cannot  be  resorted  to,  as  in  our 
own  prisons,  since  die  whip  would  be 
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$fi» 


vpon.tfae  Tikitiieis  to  nndentand  wbat  is 
(Nttted  'the  -^^ nature,  and  obligaiion''    of 
that  sanction,  which,  in  their  torn,  cannot 
he  comprehended,  unless  he  has  received 
proper  religious  instruction,  or  at  least, 
unless  he  holds  a  proper  religious  creed. 
The  state  of  piety  and  morals  is  so  low  at 
present  ateongst  the  slaves,  that    their 
understandings  wiU  not  grasp  this  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  the  planters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lawyers,  maintain  that  their 
evidence  is  not  to  he  credited.    At  best, 
that  is  only  a  reason  for  doubting,  and  not 
for  excluding  it   -  Lord  Bathurst  has  con* 
firmed  this  fallacious  rule  by  recommend- 
ing, that  the  testimony  of  slaves  shall  be  re- 
ceived when  they  can  produce  from  their 
clergymen  or  religious  teachers,  certificates 
that  they  are  so  ftir  instructed  in  religious 
principles  as  to  know  (he  meaning  c^  an 
oatL    Tins  will  throw  the  decision  of  all 
causes,  in  which  the  production  of  slave 
evidence  ia  essential,  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergyman,  who  must  be  appointed  by 
the  owner,  and  consequently'  be  more  or 
less  under  his  influence.    But  even  this 
partial  abolition  of  the  old  ruk,  excepts 
one  case  ia  which  the  evidence  of  slaves 
ia  more  indispensable  than  in  .any  other 
that  can  be  imagined.    Whites  capitally 
charged  are  not  to  be  affected  by  slave 
testimony.     Thecefoie,  they  may  mur- 
der the  slaves  with  impunity,  provided 
they  do  it  when  only  daves  are  by,  and 
ao  as  to  avoid  being  inculpated  by  circum- 
stantial evidence;  and  as  by  the  new 
regulations,  a  white  man.  forfeits  his  slaves 
after  being  twice  convicted  of  cruelty, 
he  has  now  only  to  slay  them  outright 
under  the  same  precautions.    The  colo- 
nists object  that  the  masters'  lives  would 
be  exposed  to  jeopardy  from  ^e  fidse 
evidence  of  the  slaves.    Strange  confusion 
of  ideas !  As  if  there  could  be  any  danger 
from  the  machinations  of  witnesses,  whose 
evidence  the  objection  itself  supposes  to  be 
generally  known  or  suspected  as  false. 
But  the  notion  which  the  colonists  have  of 
justice  i»  still  more  extraordinary ;  for  al- 
though they  are  chary  of  exposing  them- 
selves, they  do  not  extend  the  same  pro* 
taction  to  the  slaves,  who  are  uniformly 
allowed  to    testify  for  or  against    one 
another.    In  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
people  of  colour  and  free  blacks  are  ex- 
posed to  it  also,  although  they  are  some- 
times the  holders  of  considerable  property ; 
in  Trinidad  they  possess  half  the  estates 
in  the  island. 


.  These  measures  of  improvement  an  to 
be  regarded  as  steps  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves;  but  there  are  many.regii* 
ktions  which  might  be  made,  to  render 
their  present  condition  more  happy.     We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  which  we 
deem  to  be  more  important  than  any  other 
— the  repeal  of  the  monopoly  which  the 
West  Indians  possess  of  the  sugar  and 
coffee  markets.   That  monopoly  is  at  pre* 
sent  supported  by  a  protecting  duty  of 
lOs.  per  cwt  upon  East  India  sugar,  and 
of  3d.  per.  lb.  upon  East  India  coffee. 
The  West  Indians  do  not  allege  that  they 
have  any  claim,  on  the  score  of  merit  or 
past   or  present  services,  to  levy  these 
contributions  on  the  consumers.     Their 
main  justification  is,  that  the  monopoly  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  slaves. 
They  maintain,  that  the  depression  in  price, 
which   its    abrogation    would    pnxluce, 
would  aggravate  .the  misery  and  privation 
of  the  slaves,  and,  perhaps,  expose  them 
to  starvation.    With  respect  to  starvation, 
the  facts  we  have  adduced  already,  put  it 
out  of  the  question ;  we,  therefore,  need 
not  enlarge  upon  that  head.    We  shall 
observe,  however,  that  any  thing  which 
lowers  the  profits  of  the  planters,  lowers 
also  the  vidue   of  the  slave,  and  con- 
sequently increases    the   willingness    of 
the  master  to  maiiumit  him,  as  it  di- 
minishes the  sacrifice.    If  the  redemption 
be  effected  by  the  slave,  out  of  his  own 
means,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner rendered  more  easy.    The  principal 
hardship,    which  it  is  alleged  the  slave 
would  suffer  from  the  depression,  woidd  be 
the  overworking,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  up  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  produce,  tor  what  is  lost 
by  the  decrease  in  price.    Now  the  effect 
of  lower  prices  is  a  decrease  rather  than 
an  increase  of  production ;  for  an  increase 
only  lowers  the  price  still  further,  whilst' 
a  decrease,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  state  of  prices  not  making  it  worth 
the  planter's  while  to  continue  to  grow, 
raises  them  again.   Referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  starvation.-  we  may  remark,  that 
if  low  prices  starve  the  slaves,  they  must 
operate  through  one  of  two  means ;  via., 
the  master  must  either  deprive  tlie  slave  of 
the  provision  grounds,  or  appropriate  the 
days  allowed  for  their  cultivation;  but  the 
efifectof  low  prices  in  reducing  production^ 
shews  that  the  temptation  to  do  either  is 
decreased  rather  than  augmented     Let 
us  suppose,  however,  that  the  practice 


.  < 
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ptenib  of  distribotiiig  food  to  the  datM^  tuid  die  <iiiui%  oi  mtgu  41  ott  p^ 
InrtHucI  of  allowiiiic  tkem  to  laife  it  them-   sbve.     In  Oranada,   dariii|^  the  wmm 

jmxa,  the  decreaie  was  at  the  rate 
of  li  per  cent>  and  the  ^antky  of 
togaf  9  ewtr  per  skve.  In  Demcoan^ 
diving  the  same  yean,  the  decrease  inm 
id  the  rate  of  iietween  2  and  3  per  eent 
per  annua,  and  the  qnantity  of  sugar  8^ 
ewt  per  slave ;  and  in  Trinidad^  donag 
tha  same  panod,  the  decrease  vna  at  tibe 
frightfid  rate  of  31  per  cent  (a  rate  that 
would  sweep  off  about  half  tike  inhabit 
tants  of  the  woild  in  twenty  years),  and 
the  quantity  of  sugar  13  cmt  per  skre** 
What  eoadusMMi  can  be  drawn  from  these 


selres.  What  ^viU  be  the  resuk?  By 
tilb  sappbsitiGn,  the  labour  of  the  pfaia- 
iKtion  is  enthely  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
sugar  or  coflfee,  and  it  is  by  provisions 
purchased  with  part  of  diis  same  sugar 
and  coffee  that  the  skves  are  supported* 
If  the  abolition  of  tho  monopoly  reduce 
profits  so  low  that  they  will  not  afford  a 
maintenance  to  the  slaves,  it  is  mdisput* 
able  that  they  most  starve  if  the  owner  be 
bent  on  carrying  on  ^at  cultivation.  Bat 
this  is  an  infatuation  which  can  be  imputed 
only  to  insanity:  for  who  can  be  sup- 


posed capable  of  persisting  in  a  pursuit   facts  ?    We  am  not  aware  that  the  dn* 


whicb  not  only  yields  him  no  remune- 
ration^ but  destroys  a  principal  part  of 
his  stock?  The  obvious  course  open 
to  the  planter  is^  to  devote  a  part  of  hb  car 
pital  to  the  raising  provisions  on  his  estate 
for  preserving  his  slaves.  It  is  contrary, 
however^  toaU  experience  to  suppose,  that 
the  planter  would  let  bis  capital  lie  idle, 
which  would  be  more  or  less  the  result 
of.  employing  his  sUves  in  raisbg  their 
provisions  for  themselves.  His  attention 
would  be  turned  to  leikiGmg  the  cost  of 
raising  his  -old  commodity,  or  to  raismg 
other  kinds  of  produce.  Of  all  the  pro* 
ducts  raised  in  the  colonies,  it  appears 
that  sugar  yields  die  largest  profits,  and, 
as  it  is  the  staple  commodity,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  its  profits  fix  the 
average  rate  which  other  products  main- 
tain by  a  more  economical  sort  of  culti- 
vation. Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
mortality  amongst  the  slaves  employed  in 
ndsing  sugar  is  greater  than  that  in  places 
where  other  articles  are  grovrn.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  an4  rice,  are  the  staples  of  the  slave 


there  increa$e  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent 
per  annum.  In  the  Bahamas,  where  no 
sugar  is  grovni,  the  slaves  increeue  at  1| 
per  cent,  and  in  fiarbadoes,  where  very 
little  is  grown,  at  \  per  cent  per  annum. 
But  in  St  Lucia,  from  1819  to  1823, 
the  decreate  in  the  slaves  was  at 
the  rate  of  2i^  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  being  about  5!  cwt.  for 
each  slave.  In  Tobago,  in  the  same 
years,  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of  3} 
per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  9  cwt. 
per  slave,  f  n  St  Vincents,  from  1817  to 
1893,  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of  1}, 
and  the  quantity  ef  sugar  10  cwt  per 
skve.  In  Jamaica,  from  1817  to  1830, 
thedeciMse  was  at  the  rate  of  }  per  cent. 


healthiness  of  the  sugar  grounds  is  grcntcr 
than  that  of  other  |&ntations;  on^  con- 
trary, the  cotton  and  rice  grounds  of  dii 
United  Stales  are  rather  esteemed  the  more 
unwholesome.  We  are,  theielbre,  bound 
to  belies  e>  that  this  teorfality  arvce  from 
the  high  profits  on  sugar,  which  makes  op 
for  the  neglect  and  sacrifice  of  the  aUves: 
Where  littk  or  no  economy  ia  called  for, 
it  is  obvione  that  the  planter  can  fefibrd 
neglect  and  saeiifioe ;  but  where  it  il 
f  the  (danter  resorts  to  good 
tfeaimen^  because  it  prevents  the  decay 
of  their  nnmbers,  whidi  he  cannot  affotd 
to  diminish.  Any  measure,  dierefbi^; 
which  would  oblige  Ae  planler  to  resort  to 
a  cheaper  si^ar-Gidture»  or  to  raising 
other  produce,  wooU  necessarily  add  to 
sn  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  Economy  in  cultivation,  has  in 
some  cases,  not  only  led  to  considerabte 
improvement,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  but  to  a  most  important  change  in 
their  habits,  introducing,  as  it  were,  an 
inferior  kind  of  independence.    In  Dutch 


states  in  North  America,  and  the  slaves    Guiana,  the  competition  of  capitids  and 


other  difficulties  which  laid  the  colonists 
under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
smallest  savings,  made  -diem  find  out  that 
task  work  was  the  most  profitable  manner 
of  working  the  daves,  and  it  was  oni* 
veraally  adopted-}-;  and  in  l9ie  Athntie 
states  of  North  America,  where  die  staple 
articles  are  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
which  call  for  mn<^  attention  to  economy, 
task  work  is  also  in  general  use^.  The 
subject    of  this    monopoly. 


*  For  these  calculations,  see  retunis  of  the 
slave  fMi|Nilati<m,  laid  befoM  tbs  Hoose  of  Cam- 
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Maxdiiass,  14tkBfa7l8aS,aadiims 
18S4.    Nos.  89. 347,  and  4S4b 
t  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 
X  Hod^^KA's  Travels  in  Amarica* 


enlarged 
derives 


on  nere;   Diit  ai  aii  events^  it 
no  Bnpport  from   any  supposed 
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simpty  witli  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  |  could.  The  Spanish  colonistfl  had  an 
planters.  Las  more  properly  formed  part  I  excellent  custom  for  the  facilitation  of 
of  another  question  *,  and  need  not  be    self-redemption^  which  might  be  adopted 

'"' ^  ^  here ;  but  at  all  events^  it  I  as  a  law  in   our  colonies ;   for  nothing 

Would  tend  more  to  give  the  slave  indus- 
trious habits.  As  soon  as  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  his  industry  and  frugality  tho 
fiflh  part  of  his  value^  it  was  usual  for  the 
master  on  being  paid  tlie  amount,  to  re- 
linquish to  the  slave  another  day  of  the 
week,  besides  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
so  on  until  he  paid  the  whole  of  his 
ransom,  and  thus  became  altogether  free. 
Perhaps  such  a  regulation  might  be  ma^ 
terially  aided,  if  a  fund  were  created  by 
parliament  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  the 
redemption  price,  such  as  a  fifth  or  sixth. 
It  would  not  need  be  large,  because  the 
slowness  of  the  process  would  allow  it  to 
accumulate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
afford  great  encouragement  to  the  slaves, 
and  increase  the  confidence  in  the  whites]];. 
The  question  of  voluntary  manumission 
presents  more  difficulties.  Simply  to 
manumit  ike  slave,  wi'hout  first  teaching 
him  habits  of  industry  and  honesty, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  doing  him  a 
very  small  benefit;  for  we  presume,  that 
a  life  of  such  indolence  as  to  make  them 
'•  the  pests  of  society,"  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  free  Negroes  described  to 
be,  win  not  be  looked  on  as  a  very  hope- 
ful one ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  class 
of  free  idlers  might  have  a  fatal  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  slaves,  who  ought  to  be . 
kept  out  of  the  sight  of  indolence.  The 
colonial  laws  in  most  of  the  islands,  im- 
pose a  fine  upon  the  owner,  on  the  volun- 
tary manumission  of  his  slave,  sufficient 
for  liis  support  when  free ;  and  this  fine 
is  piiid  mto  the  treasury  of  the  colony  for 
that  purpose,  or  a  Bond  is  given  to  the 
sahie  etStct  These  securities  are  required 
to  prevent  unfeeling  persons  from  emlin- 
cipating  old  and  crippled  skives,  in  order 
to  elude  taxation,  and  A^  expense  of 
maintenance.  The  fine  we  tliink  unad- 
yisable ;  but  we  are  so  far  from  looking 
at  the  bond  in  that  light,  that  we  dionld 


connexion  it  may  have  witli  the  well-being 
of  the  slaves. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  enfran- 
chisement One  of  the  chief  means  of 
hastening  it  would  be  to  call  a  body  of 
free  kiboorers  into  existence,  to  work 
concurrently  with-  the  slaves,  by  giving 
the  latter  every  fair  opportunity  of  eman- 
cipation, consistent  with  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  principles  of  Negro 
kbour  in  the  West  Indus.  The  best 
mode  of  emancipation  is  undoubtedly  to 
give  facilities  to  the  slave  himself  to  pur- 
chase bis  freedom.  In  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies the  sUve  had  a  right  to  it  by  law,>a8 
soon  as  he  could  pay  to  his  owner  the 
aom  he  coat :  but  this  regulation  is  obvi- 
QQsly  faulty ;  because  it  nrast  be  unjust 
towards  the  master,  in  case  the  vahie  of 
the  'slave  increase,  whilst,  if  hb  price  be 
taken  at  the  time,  great  wrong  may  be 
done  to  the  slave ;  for  if  he  be  able  to 
redeem  hiniaelf,  itmost  be  by  bis  frugality 
and  indttttry,  so  that  the  very  qualities 
which  make  him  worthy  of  his  freedom, 
enfamce  his  vake,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  deamess  of  his  ransom.  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  went  out  to  Jamaica,  to  instruct  the 
Negroes  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  flibbert, 
states,  that  he  knew  tiiree  valuable  men 
who  wished  to  pardiaae  their  freedom. 
Tbmy  had  long  applied  in  vain  to  the  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  proprietor.  They  at 
length,  however,.  obtMsed.  their  end  by 
an  application  to  the  proprietor  himself, 
then  in  England.  After  this,  a  fourth 
made  many  efforts  to  retain  his  fineedom 
by  pnrehaae;  bntthey  proved  unavailing, 
and  he^  aank  in  conaequettce  into  a 
state  of  despondency,  and  beoaae  of 
comparatively  little  value -{-.  Lord  Ba- 
thnrsty  however,  has  chosen  to  adopt  the 
latter  pJbn,  leaving  the  vakatioA  to  the 
award  of  a  third  party.  The  measure 
we  should  suggest  is  a  gradii^^  scale 
of  prices  adapted  to  the  9^,  sex,  and 
capacity  of  each  slave,  with  a  maxi- 
mum, however,  fixed  rather  above  the 
higfaeat  rate  that  the  best  run  of  slaves 


t  Of  ths  viUingnets  of  the  slaves  to  poichase 
their  own  freedcnn,  there  is  an  eztraonlinary 
TOoof  ia  Txinidad.  From  the  24th  June  to  24th 
December  1824,  89  alaves  were  manumitted, 
69  of  whom  poichaaed  their  own  freedom,  and 


seD  for,  beyond  which  the  owner  should  ;  ^^  »?  ^J^  ^  ^^v^^^JS^^   2^! 
not  be  allowed  to  push  his  demand,  leav^    '^*^~  m  that  i.l«d  are  about  22,000:  .o  that 


ing  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  slave  to 
make  a  cheaper  bargain  for  himself  if  he 

•  Ante,  p.  693;  tt  stq.         t  Negro  Slavery. 


this  is  at  the  rate  of  Ij  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  in  the  ttrst  half  year  after  the  new  regula- 
tion.—See  additional  papers  in  ezplanatioa  of 
the  meaanree  of  Govemmea^  laid  before  Rtf • 
liament  last  session. 
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thMr  nHMt  to  bluse  the  frantic  eagenieM 
with  which  the  former  have  piuhed  for 
ward  thetfTicwiofeiiMMicipatioD^or  the  rage 
and  obstinacy  with  which  the  latter  have 
reaist  -d  every  plan  for  amelioratioD.  The 
Icnmier  wiH  make  no  allowance  for  the  ter* 
rors  of  the  latter,  who  alone  are  exposed  to 
danger  and  loa«;  wbibt  the  latter  will 
make  none  ibr  the  abolitiouiati,  whose 
ieeliugs  are  harrowed  up  by  occurrences, 
which  cannot  fiul  to  sUract  the  keenest 
sympathy  of  educated  Europeans.  Hence 
it  is,  that  OB  a  snbjec^  in  idiich  both 
parties  app*f>l  to  religion,  hun^anity, 
and  iostioe,  language  is  in  hafcitnal  use, 
which  would  disgnce  two  hostile  cVms 
of  barbarians. 


India. — ^I,  Burmese  War- — II.  Dec- 
can  Prize  3f<me}i.-^lll.  Hindoo 
Widojos. 

By  a  recent  statute*,  parliament  is  con- 
stituted almost  the  exclusive  instrument  of 
control  over  those  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  India.  It  is  not  our  ptirpose  on 
the  present  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
efficiency  of  the  check  thus  established, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
the  laborious  duty  of  a  regular  and  search* 
ing  superrision  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by 
a  numerous  body,  collectively  under  no 
responmbility  for  any  neglect  of  such 
duty,  and  individually  having  no  interest 
in  the  performance  of  it  In  point  of 
fact,  except  when  (he  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual has  been  agitated, — the  removal  of 
a  public  functionary,-— or  some  immedi- 
ately exciting  matter  of  comparatively 
narrow  interest, — ^the  mention  of  Indian 
affairs  in  parliament  has  seldom  gone 
beyond  a  desultory  conversation.  The 
financial  accounts  of  India,  though  exhi- 
foited  annually,  elicit  no  kind  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  the  legislative  enactments  of 
the  three  presidencies  have  never  yet  been 
alluded  to  in  the  House. 

The  first  subject  brought  forward  lai>t 
session,  was  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  in  India.  As  we 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  judges* 
salaries  at  some  length  iit  another  article, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  the 
observations  which  may  be  found  in  that 
article,  and  which  are  applicable  to  Indian 
as  well  as  to  English  judgesf. 


*  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155. 
f  See  jMtf,  Law  :  Salariit 
Magittrmtei, 


if  tftf  Juipn  wni 


The  next  topic  was  the  removal  of 
British  subjects  from  India;  returns  of 
which  removals  from  the  year  1784  to 
the  last  session  were  called  for  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  ordered  by  the  house.  He 
particularly  adverted  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Arnot,  but  no 
steps  were  taken  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Hume  also  made  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Indian  troops 
in  November  1824,  but  as  this  was  mixed 
up  with  a  call  for  certain  despatches  of 
Lord  Hastings  in  1810,  and  with  remarks 
on  the  Burmese  war,  and  more  particu* 
larly  as  the  oJGcial  accounts  of  the  mu- 
tiny had  not  then  arrived  from  India,  the 
motion  was  rejected* 

I.  Tbb  most  important  part  of  the  dis* 
cussion  was  that  which  regarded  the 
causes  and  conduct  of  the  Burmese  war, 
and  as  this  is  likely  to  attract  considerable 
attention  in  the  next  session,  we  shal 
present  a  brief  statement  of  the  merits  of 
the  question. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  ts  a 
line  of  impenetrable  forest  a^d  bills  ex- 
tending for  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude. 
In  all  this  space  there  are  but  tLree  known 
points  of  communication  with  the  nations 
further  east.  The  first  and  northernmost 
is  by  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  in 
latitude  W*  north,  which  is  known  as  the 
country  of  Assam.  The  river  is  navi* 
gable  for  several  hundred  miles  before  it 
enters  Rungpoor,  the  north  easternmost 
district  of  the  British  possessions,  and  the 
valley  is  fruitfiil,  though  rather  unhealthy. 

The  second  is  by  the  valley  of  the 
Soorma,  in  latitude  ^d**  north,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Kachar  country,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  district  of  Sylhet  on 
one  side,  and  is  bounded  on  the  other  by 
the  mountains  of  Kossye.  This  river  is 
likewise  navigable  beyond  the  British 
frontier,  though  very  inferior  to  the 
Brahmapootra  in  size  and  constequence. 
There  is  no  third  opening  until  we  come 
to  the  sea-coast,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Chittagong,  in  latitude  %l^  north. 
The  British  boundary  here  touches  on 
that  of  Arracan  or  Rykhung,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  navigable  river  called 
dieNaf. 

TlvB  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Burman 
empire  commenced  i^ith  Alompra,  who 
flourished  aboiat  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Burmese  have  ever  since 
been  a  conquering  nation.  They  reduced 
Arracan  in  1783,  fordog  the  bulk  of  the 
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jkypukdon  of  the  Moghada  or  !<! tigrace, 
to  take  refttge  withio  the  Company's  pos- 
8«»ioD8«  TheNif  was  then,  and  has  on 
■ereral  occasiona  since,  been  recognized  as 
the  mutual  boundary.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  there  is  an  allurial  island 
covered  for  the  roost  part  with  jungle, 
and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Tekn&f,  which  forms  the  northern  bank, 
and  on  which  the  Company  have  long 
had  a  ihojuk  or  pofice^posi,  by  a  fordable 
ebaanel.  The  main  stream,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen, 
and  nearly  a  mile  wide,  divides  the  island 
from  Mungdoo,  the  extreme  northern  post 
of  the  Burmese  in  Arracan,  This  island 
is  called  Sbahpooree,  and  has  never 
yielded  any  thing  except  fire- wood.  The 
Burmese  preferred  a  claim  to  it  as  theirs 
by  long  estabUshed  right ;  but  the  island 
was  never  inhabited,  or  otherwise  occo* 
pied.  The  British  oflScers  denied  this 
right,  and  claimed  the  island  for  the 
Company, .  resting  their  claim  partly  on 
the  position  of  the  island^  which  by  the 
law  of  alluvion  would  make  it  theirs,  and 
partly  on  the  assertion,  that  it  had  always 
oeen  considered  as  theirs,  and  had  been 
iochided  in  their  maps  and  territorial 
fMrrveys.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Govemmeot,  when  Mr.  Adam 
determined  to  maintain  the  British  right. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arracan 
authorities,  stating  this  resolution,  and  at 
the  safife  time  ordered  the  island  to  vbe 
occupied  by  a  party  of  the  local  corps, 
stationed  for  civil  duties  at  Chittagong. 
Thus  matters  stood  upon  Lord  Amherst  s 
arrival.  The  Burmese  officers,  without 
answerini^  the  letter,  sent  messages  to  the 
police-officer  of  Tekn&f,  requiring  him 
to  withdraw  the  detachment,  and  threat- 
ening to  employ  force  for  its  femoval. 
No  siteniion  being  paid  to  these  threats, 
the  Burmese  on  the  ^th  of  September, 
1693,  landed  on  Sbahpooree  in  a  night 
atiack,  and  drove  away  the  partv  stationed 
there,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  quarrel, 
and  the  wortblessness  of  the  object  in 
dispute,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  have 
sought  to  explain  away  the  affront,  and  to 
have  aimed  at  procuring  some  such  com- 
promise as  would  have  prevented  an 
open  rupture  :  the  more  so,  as  it  appears, 
that  the  Burmese  would  have  been  satis- 
fied at  one  time  with  an  engagement  from 
u»  not  to  occupy  the  Island  of  Shah^ 
pooree,  and  that  they  would  probably 


have  engaged  not  to  docupy  it  themselves. 
But  it  seema  pretty  clear,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  done  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier,  matter^  must  still  have  been 
brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  Burmese  at 
other  points,  and  therefore  that  conces- 
sion might  only  have  operated  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  asteilants.  We 
allude  to  the  Kachar  dispute,  which  was 
briefly  as  follows:  Muneepoor  is  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  Kossye  which 
borders  on  Kachar,  and,  through  it,  lies 
the  direct  route  from  Umerapoora  to 
Assam.  In  1773  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Burmese,  but  their  tenure  was  always 
precarious,  the  inhabitants  flyini;  to  the 
nills  and  fortresses,  and  at  different  in- 
tervals recovering  their  capital.  About 
15  years  ago,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Minto,  the  Muneepooreans  being  pushed 
to  the  south  east,  mdemnified  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  western  neigh- 
bours of  Kachar,  who  being  a  race  of 
pusillanimous  Bengalees,  under  a  Raja 
withotrt  energy,  resources,  or  influence, 
were  easily  reduced  to  subjection.  The 
Raja  (Govind  Chundur)  took  refuge 
within  the  Company's  possessions,  where 
after  much  indecision  as  to  whether  or 
not  be  should  be  supported  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  his  territory,  he  was  finally 
allowed  an  asylum,  on  the  condition  of 
not  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  frontier. 
Until  18^0,  Kachar  was  with  Munee- 
poor, under  the  joint' authority  of  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Burmese,  and 
in  that  year  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  brothers,  Chorjeet  and  Maijeet, 
with  their  cousin  Qumbheer  Singh.  la 
that  year,  however,  the  Burmese  sent  a 
larger  force  than  usual,  under  a  general 
called  Mengee  Maha  Silooa,  and*  he,  after 
reducing  Muneepoor,  prosecuted  his  con- 
quests into  the  eastern  parts  of  Assam. 
The  three  Muneepoor  chiefs,  yielding  to 
circumstances,  retired :  Gumbheer  Singh 
to  the  mountains ;  and  the  two  brothers 
into  Kachar :  but  availing  themselves  of 
the  abaence  of  the  Burmese  in  Assam, 
they  united  shortly  after,  and  recovered 
M  u  neepoor.  They  did  not,  however,  hold 
it  long,  for  a  yet  larger  army,  under  the 
victonous  Mengee  MahaBandoola,  retook 
Muneepoor,  and  then  advancing  into 
Assam,  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
valley,  and  defeated'  its  Raja,  Chundur 
Kunt,  in  a  batde  fought  almost  io  eight 
of  the  British  post  at  Jugaegopt,  op  the 
Brahmapootra. 


0» 
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Tbe  Barme^y  be  it  obteired,  are  not 
coDteat  with  taking  the  ieyenu<*e,  and 
conducting  the  administratioa  of  tbe  ooua- 
tries  they  subdue.  This  is  a  refinement 
of  European  warfare,  Leaa  civilized 
nations  always  aim  at  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies:  such  at  least  is  tbe 
invariable  policy  of  tbe  Burmese,  This 
system  had  begun  to  operate  in  Assam 
in  1822  and  18^.  Tbe  populatioa  was 
retiring  in  masses  before  their  conquerors 
within  the  British  frontier,  and  although 
military  posts  were  established  at  Jugee- 
gopa  and  Gwalpara  for  their  protection, 
these  were  insufficient  to  prevent  rapeated 
violations  of  the  frontier,  by  parties  of 
Burmese  who  came  in  searcb  of  tbe  pro- 
perty or  persons  of  tbe  refugees.  As 
yet,  tbe  Burmese  bad  neglected  Kacbar, 
deeming  it  part  of  Bengal,  and  respecting 
it  apparently  on  that  account.  The 
Supreme  Government,  however,  dis- 
quieted by  the  recent  successes  of  this 
nation  in  Assam,  resolved  to  make 
their  stand  on  the  Kaohar  rather  than 
on  their  own  immediate  frontier,  l^he 
Burmese  bad  no  claim  whatever  to 
that  territory,  while  Marjeet  and  Chor- 
jeet  were  both  anxious  to  place  it 
under  our  protection,  and  tbe  exiled  Raja 
was  no  less  solicitous  to  see  it  rescued 
from  such  a  race  of  conquerors.  Under 
these  circumstances  Kacbar  was  declared 
iinder  protection,  and  an  asylum  given 
to  Chorjeet  and  Marjeet*.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  was  expected,  tbe  Burmese  in 
their  inveteracy  against  tbe  Muneepoo» 
reans,.  sent  another  expedition  for  their 
extirpation,  «and  appeared  in  Kacbar  on 
tbe  Assam  route,  as  well  as  on  the  direct 
road  froi^n  Muneepoor,  claiming,  not  pos- 
session of  that  country,  but  that  the 
persons  of  these  refugees  should  be  given 
up  to  their  vengeance.  This  demand  they 
declared  themselves  prepared  to  enforce 


was  fired  by  the  Banneee  on  tbe  iTtftr 
of  January,  1824,  while  the  Sapreoie 
Government  were  waiting  a  reply  to  tiia 
letter  addressed  to  Umerapoora,  oon* 
plaining  of  the  outrage  at  Shahpoorce  of 
the  preceding  September. 

It  seems  manifest  from  the  above  state- 
ment, that  Lord  Ambent  was  dragged 
into  tbe  war  by  a  train  of  events  to 
which  no  prudence  and  no  nibmission  on 
bis  part  could  have  given  another  torn. 
We  might  support  this  oonclnsion,  were  it 
necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Burmese  on  the  Arracan 
frontier ;  for  they  not  only  rejected  every 
offer  to  negociate  their  diflbrenoes  there, 
but  shewed  a  settled  determination  to 
maintain  their  pretensions  at  all  hazards, 
and  commiDted  various  acts  of  a  most  un- 
friendlv  character  in  prosecution  of  this 
determination. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  second  question  ; 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  tbe  war  has 
been  conducted*  It  is  clear,  that  the 
only  legiumate  aim  of.  measures  to  be 
undertaken  against  a  horde  of  barbarians, 
like  the  Burmese,  is,  first,  self-defence, 
and  secondly,  security  against  a  repetition 
of  violence^  Conquest  and  tbe  aoqni* 
sition  of  territory  ought  not  to  be  tho 
motive  for  hostilities,  eioept  as  condndve 
to  this  second  end:  the  most  sanguine 
politician  could  never  dream  that  the 
future  profit  to  be  obtained  from  such  a 
nation  would  ever  repay  tbe  outlay  re- 
quisite to  achieve  tbe  conquest 

On  first  hearing  of  the  attack  on  Sbah- 
poocee.  Lord  Amherst  and  his  council 
appear  to  have  felt  much  indignation.  An 
immediate  expedition  to  Arracan  was  re- 
solved upon ;  ships  seem  absolutely  to 
have  been  taken  op ;  and  a  commander f 
was  even  named  for  the  enterprise.  Tbe 
object  of  this,  was,  to  impress  the  enemy 
with  respect  for  our  power,  and  to  frigh-* 


by  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  and  by    ten  them  into  concession.    However,  the 


following  their  enemy  even  to  tbe  further 
end  of  Hindostan  if  necessary.  Thus, 
without  any  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
Burman  leaders  to  the  dispute  about 
Shahpooree,  matters  were  unavoidably 
brought  to  the  issue  of  direct  hostility 
with  the  British  troops  advanced  to  the 
frontier  in  this  quarter.     The  first  gun 


*  The  asylom  miut  haye  been  affoxded 
at  any  rate,  so  that  it  was  merely  a  qiiestian 
whtai  the  government  should  step  in  Between 
the  Bnrmmfi  and  their  pny,  whether  before  or 
after  the  loss  of  Kachaiu 


plan  was  relinquished  as  suddenly  as  it 
nad  been  adopted,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
preparations  lor  its  execution.  It  was 
resolved,  instead,  to  send  a  few  companies 
of  regular  troops  to  re-occupy  Shahpooree, 
and  to  prefer  a  written  complaint  agaimt 
the  frontier  ofiioer  in  a  letter  to  Umera- 
poora, so  as  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
disavowal,  before  making  the  case  a  mat- 
ter of  peace  or  war  with  the  Bnrmui 
nation.  — *-  This  plan    was  adopted   in 

t  CoL  M'Creagh,  H.  M.  Idth  Ll  la. 
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Ootober,  1S2S.  No  answer  having  been 
returned  from  Umerapoora  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March*  1824,  a  formal  manifesto 
and  declaration  of  sirar  was  then  pub- 
lished in  the  gazette.  But  hostilities  had 
already  commenced  on  the  Kachar  fron- 
tier, and  Shahpooree  proyi ng  too  unhe  thy 
for  a  post,  our  troops  had  been  withdiawn, 
when  the  Burmese  re^hoisted  their  flag 
there  with  much  parade;  in  fact  there 
had  been  war  since  January,  and  in  the 
delay  of  the  proclamation,  the  season  for 
military  operations  was  allowed  to  draw 
to  a  dose.  War,  however,  being  thus 
declared  in  the  beginning  of  March,  it 
is  by  the  measures  then  taken,  that  Lord 
Amherst's  fitness  for  his  station  must  be 
judged.  Information  was  sought  in  all 
quarters,  and  an  officer  was  summoned  to 
Calcutta,  who  had  been  twice  to  Umera- 
poora, and  twice  to  Rangoon.  This  was 
Major  Canning,  who  gave  his  counsel 
some  time  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
Up  to  this  date  the  Supreme  Uovernment 
had  no  thought  of  an  expedition  to  Ran- 
goon ;  the  Major  however  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  presidency,  than  without  con- 
sultation with  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  was  on  a  lour  of  inspection  to  the 
westy  expresses  were  sent  to  Madras,  to 
lirge  the  instant  embarkation  of  10,000 
men  thence*  for  Rangoon,  while  3,000 
were  immediately  put  on  shipboard  for 
the  same  destination,  from  Bengal.  The 
hurry  with  which  this  expedition  was  de- 
termined upon^  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
case.  The  resolution  was  even  more 
sudden  than  that  before  adopted  and 
abandoned^  in  regard  to  Arracan.  The 
reins  of  government  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned  to  Major  Cannings  and  the 
nation  has  been  ted  into  a  set  of  measures 
which,  so  far  as  we  see  at  present,  can 
only  end  in  a  war  of  extermination  and 
conquest. 

But  how  were  matters  conducted  in 
the  field  ?  The  expense  of  this  expedi- 
tion, from  the  union  of  land  and  naval 
armaments,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
European  troops,  was  beyond  any  thing 
before  known  in  India,  and  demanded 
at  least  some  deliberation.  This  expense 
was  absolutely  thrown  away  during  six 
months  of  rainy  season,  and  it  was  known 
before  hand,  that  this  season  would  com- 
menoe  about  the  time  the  expedition 
would  reach  Rangoon.  It  was  known 
too,  that  while  the  troops  lay  inactive 
on   account  of  the  raini^   all   supplies 


were  to  be  furnished  from  Bengal,  and 
that  their  transmission  (from  the  mon- 
soon being  adverse)  must  be  difficulty 
irregular,  and  inordinately  expensive. 
Then  the  rain,  the  bad  quarter:^,  and 
insufficient  supplies,  produced  extreme 
unhealthioess,  and  a  great  mortality  en- 
sued. The  very  means  of  defence  at  home 
being  crippled,  in  order  to  send  out  this 
expedition,  the  enemy  were  invited  to 
attempt  bur  frontier,  where  a  disaster  was 
experienced,  most  alarming  to  the  safety 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

All  these  consequences  ensued  from 
the  unfortunate  time  chosen  for  fitting 
out  this  expedition  to  Rangoon  :  all  these 
consequences  might  have  been  foreseen  ; 
and  it  was  not  too  much  to  expeet  of  the 
Supreme  Director  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  in  India,  that  he  should  have  had 
the  knowledge  and  good  sense  to  antici- 
pate them. 

The  undivided  responsibility  for  the 
Rangoon  expedition  lies  now  on  Lord 
Amherst.  The  Major,  who  sd vised  it,  is 
dead;  the  only  member  of  council  who 
participated  in  the  determination,  is  out 
by  rotation ;  and  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  Bengal,  who  was  absent  from  Calcutta 
at  the  Hme  of  the  expedition,  has  evi- 
dently never  concurred  in  the  measure, 
if  he  did  not  oppose  it. 

'  The  operations  against  Assam,  and  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Burmese  from  Kac- 
har, were  indispensable  for  security  and 
self-defence,  and  need  no  comment.  The 
expedition  sent  in  the  following  season 
against  Arracan,  was  likewise  a  necessary 
effort  to  redeem  the  loss  of  chalracter  sus- 
tained on  that  frontier;  but  the  bulk  of 
this  force  should  have  been  withdrawn 
upon  its  success  before  the  commencement 
or  the  rains.  Of  the  expedition  to  Ran- 
goon, however,  with  all  its  consequences, 
the  reduction  of  Martaban  and  Mirgui, 
with  the  places  on  the  Tenasserim  coast, 
and  the  subsequent  advance  and  establish- 
ment of  the  force  at  Prome,  we  see  but 
one  issue — a  war  of  extermination  with 
the  Burmese  nation,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  our  empire  in  ^  dia,  by  tha 
retention  of  every  inch  o.  e  territory. 
The  end  with  a  view  to  which  the  war 
should  have  been  undertaken,  has  thus 
been  quite  lost  sight  of  for  operations, 
which,  though  at  the  lowest  estimate 
they  have  cost  several  millions  sterling, 
were  not  necessary  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  producing  such  an  imprsssion  on  the 
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•Demy  as  should  prerent  a  repetition  of 
iosolt. 

II.  Thb  next  salnect  which  engaged 
the  atteatioQ  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
Indian  affairs,  was  the  distribution  of  the 
Deccan  prize-monef.  We  have  been  at 
sonie  pains  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  this 
question,  and  the  foUowhig  is  the  result 
of  our  inquiry. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  plan* 
Bed  the  operations  for  suppressing  the 
Pindarees,  and  other  predatory  horaes  of 
Central  India,  he  had  to  keep  in  Tiew,— - 
First,  the  character  of  the  enemy's  force, 
which,  likequieksiWer,  would  divide  upon 
collision,  and  re-unite  in  various  direc- 
tions ;-^^-«econdly,  the  probability  that 
the  Aiahratta  powers,  or  some  of  them, 
wouid  make  common  cause  with  the  de- 
predators. In  this  state  of  things,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  form  as  many  sepa- 
rate armies  as  possible;  some,  to  beset  the 
avowed  enemy ;  others,  to  watch  the  tox^ 
duct  of  suspected  friends.  This  was  the 
plan  adopted,  and  for  its  execution,  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  three  pre- 
sidencies was  ordered  into  the  field.  Lord 
Hastings  placied  himself  in  a  central 
popition  in  Hindostan,  to  superintend 
the  operations^  and  prescribed  the  forma- 
tion of  every  separate  force,  and  the  line 
on  which  it  should  act.  In  order,  bow- 
ever,  to  bring  up  the  resources  of  Madras, 
and  givd  consistency  to  the  movements  on 
that  side.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  that  presidency,  was 
ordered  into  the  field  by  bis  lordship, 
and  the  several  armies  termed  to  the  south 
of  the  Nerbndda,  made  up  partly  of 
Bengal  troops,  but  chiefly  of  those  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  together  with  the 
reformed  troops  of  our  alHes,  were  con- 
stituted into  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan.  All  these  Sir  Thomas  was 
nominally  to  command  hi  subordinate  co- 
operation with  the  divisions  of  the  grand 
anrmy  of  Hindostan,  of  which  Lord  Hast- 
ings was  the  commander-in-chief.  Thus 
commenced  the  campaign  entirely  under 
his  lordship's  personal  direction.  While, 
he^Weter,  the  armies  brought  up  from  the 
south,  weve,  with  those  firom  the  west 
a^  from  Hindostan,  sweeping  the  tract 
where  the  Pindarees  lay, — ^the  two  Mah- 
Mta  powers  most  strictly  in  alliance 
with  us,  viz.  the  Peshwa  and  Elhoosla 
bi^oke  out  into  hostility  behmd  the  line  of 
^r  operations.  A  third,  the  llolkur  Durbar, 


i 


made  common  canse  with  fhe  (reebooten; 
and  met  our  advancing  armies  in  the  field. 
All  were    ultimately  overpowered;  the 
Pindarees,  hcrwever,  with  Holkur,  soon- 
est; so  much  so,  that  the  operaticAis  for 
sweeprog  the  Pindaree  country,   being 
finally  oondnded  in  January '  and  Fe* 
bmary  1818,  an  entirely  new  distribution 
of  all  the  forces  was  then  made  uader 
Lord  Hastings'  orders,  and  the  nomtnal 
disdnction  of  army  of  the  Deccan  was 
done  away«    This  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  the  operations  against  the  Peshwa  and 
Bhoosla,   wyeh  were  not   finally  con- 
cluded till  the  capture  of  Aseetgurb  in 
April  1819.    Thongh  d^ayed  somewhat 
beyond  the  occasion,  the  final  orders  for 
dissolving  the  ermy  of  the  Deccan  wcfre 
published  by  Sir  Thomas  Hisiop  hinseli^ 
on   the  Slst  of  March  1818,  and   Sir 
Thomas,  immediately  after,  returned  by 
sea  to  Madras.     It  appears,  that  in  the 
conjoint  operations  agamst  the  Pindarees, 
v^y  little  Dooty  was  taken  ;  whereas,  the 
forces  left  originally  to  watch,  and  after- 
wards employed  against  the  Peshwa  and 
Bhoosla,  and  those  sent   to  help  ihens 
took  a  great  deal,  some  before,  but  mosi, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  army  of  Ihe 
Decckn,  of  which,  while  the  name  laated, 
some,  though  hot  all,  wave  nominal  divi- 
sions^    Sundry  questions  arose  as  to  the 
distribution  of  this  booty,  and    as  aH 
booty  in  theory  belongs  to  the  cro^n,  it 
was  for  His  Majesty  with  the  advice  of 
his   Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  deddei 
Lord  Hastings  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
determining  in  all  cases  to  whom  the 
booty  should  belong,  recommended  that 
the  whole  should  be  formed  into  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  troops  employed 
in  any  way  in  the  different  Operatioosv 
and  a  claim  was  preferred  on  his  part,  in 
E^land,  toshareasc6mmander-in«chief. 
This  was  resisted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
and  his  staff,  who  claimed  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief and  general  staff  for  tbe 
army  of  the  Deccan,  and  who  desired 
such  a  distribution  as  would  exdttde  tbe 
Hindostan  troops,  and  their  oommaader. 
The  pretensions  of  all  parties  having  bee« 
fully  argued  before  the  Lords  of  die^  Trea- 
sury, the  majority  of  these  lords  deter- 
mined (against,  it  is  said,  the  opinion  oC 
their  chit?,)  that  the  booty  should  not  be 
formed  into  a  general  fund,  and  that  tba 
claim  of  Lord  Hastings,  as  commandef* 
in^chief  of  all  the  armies,  shotild  be  die> 
allawed.     The  principle  ef  ictoal-  ca^ 
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ture  was  to  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  an  exception  in  farour  of  one 
detachment  of  the  Hkidostan  army,  sent 
down  to  assist  in  the  operations  against 
Nagpoor:  and  with  the  addition,  that 
the  £ast  India  Company  should  have 
none  of  the  booty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Arbuthnoty  of  the  Treasury,  were,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1823,  made  trustees  to 
collect  the  booty,  and  prepare  a  scheme 
of  distribution  on  the  principles  so  de- 
clared. Mr.  Atcheson  was  solicitor  for 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the  staff  and 
army  of  the  Deccan.  Having  carried 
his  point  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
he  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  trustees, 
statements  of  the  booty  claimed  for  his 
constituents.  The  trustees  took  his  in- 
formation as  long  as  he  had  any  to  give, 
but  refused  altogether  to  place  themselves 
on  confidential  terms  of  intercourse,  or  to 
lend  themselves  to  his  views  in  contest- 
ing with  the  East  India  Company  various 
extensive  claims  set  up  by  him.  The 
trustees  seem,  indeed,  to  have  considered 
him  as  preferring  claims  on  behalf  of 
the  Deccan  army,  such  as  no  officer 
would  ever  have  thought  of  advancing. 
Mr.  Atcheson^s  statements  are  before 
the  public,  and  the  principle  on  which 
he  proceeds  seems  to  be,  that  all 
the  advantage  obtained  by  the  £ast  India 
Company  from  the  war,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  military  booty,  and  that  this 
Company  should  therefore  not  only 
refund  all  it  had  obtained  in  ^cash, 
but,  further,  purchase  of  the  army  all 
prospective  advantages, ,  all  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  and  even  all  additions 
to  the  revenue  that  have  resulted  from  the 
war.  Dismayed  at  these  pretensions,  the 
trustees  sought  to  cut  off  all  further  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Atcheson,  by  open- 
ing a  direct  correspondence  with  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  and  the  military  men  sent 
home  as  prize-agents.  Mr.  Atcheson 
continued  to  address  letters  to  the  trus- 
tees, encloMUg  the  opinions  of  counsel, 
aud  insisting  that  the  trustees  should  com- 
municate with  him '  as  sole  law-agent  for 
the  Deccan  army.  The  principal  matter 
in  which  Mr.  Atcheson  required  to  be 
dealt  .with  thus  confidentially,  was  this  : 
the  trustees  had  received  his  statements  of 
booty,  i^nd  had  submitted  the  statements 
to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  by  whose 
opinion  they  and  the  Treasury  were  re- 
solved to  be  guided.    Mr.  Atcheson  in- 


sisted that  the  opinions  so  given  by  the 
crown-lawyers  should  be  communicated 
to  him,  that  he  might  submit  them  to 
other  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Deccan 
army.  The  trustees  refused  Mr.  Atche- 
son's  request.  They  further  expressed 
their  opinion,  that  there  was  too  much  dis- 
position shown  to  go  to  law  ;  but  offered 
to  submit  all  the  proceedings  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hislop's  inspection,  or  that  of  any 
namber  of  officers  of  his  army. 

A  petition  was  next  presented  to  par- 
liament from  Colonel  Fitz-Simon,  of  the 
Deccan  army,  complaining  of  the  delays 
tnrownin  the  way  of  the  distribution,  and 
attributing  them,  in  plain  terms,  to  the 
trustees,  and  their  refusal  to  admit  Mr. 
Atcheson  to  their  confidence.  Dr.  Lu^h- 
ington  then  declared  the  parties  to  have 
been  iusulted,  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  imputed  the  opposition 
Mr.  Atcheson  had  experienced  to  bis  refu- 
sal to  allow  a  son  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to 
be  nominated  a  joint  prize-agent.  The 
fact  is  undoubted,  that  such  a  nomina- 
tion was  in  agitation,  and  was  given  up 
after,  if  not  in  consequence  of,  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  it  by  the  existing  prize 
and  law  agent.  The  matter  might  have 
ended  here,  but  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
military  friends  of  the  noble  Duke  to 
stand  forth  as  his  defenders.  On  the 
third  day  only,  after  the  reading  of 
Colonel  Fiiz-Simon's  petition,  aqoiher  pe- 
tition Was  produced,  asserting  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  Madras  army  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  trustees,  and  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  with  that  of  three 
other  officers,  in  respect  to  whomk  eame 
out,  that  one  being  in  Scotland,  a  friend 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  sign  his  name. 
Mr.  Atcheson's  bill  was  stated  in  parlia- 
ment to  amount,  at  that  time,  to  about 
17>000l. ;  at  present,  we  hear  it  amounts 
to  about  25  or  30,0001.  And  it  was 
against  proceedings  calculated  to  increase 
this  bill,  that  the  trustees  set  their  faces. 

A  third  and  a  fourth  petition  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
same  subject,  one  from  Sir  £van  John 
Murray  M'Qregor,  a  sharer,  disavowing 
the  declaration  of  general  satisfaction  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  army  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  ;  -and  the  other  from  Mr.  At- 
cheson, exculpating  himself  from  the 
charge  of  desiring  to  promote  litigation, 
and  complaining  of  the  treatment  h^ '  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees. . 

The    trustees    have    since   continued 
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tlMir  eodeavoors  to  realise  and  diTide  the 
booty  according  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  die  majority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. A  difficulty,  howeTer,  has  now 
been  started,  which  will  probably  operate 
to  deprive  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the 
army  of  the  Deccan,  of  much  which  they 
have  long  looked  upon  as  their  own. 

In  so  far  as  the  booty  captured  from 
the  Peshwa  or  Bhoosla  was  taken  in  forts 
or  camps  which  fell  before  the  conquer- 
ing armies,  the  principle  of  actual  capture 
might  well  be  applied;  and  if  the  capture 
were  made  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  of  the  Deocan,  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop and  his  staff  might  claim  the  usual 
proportions  of  commander-in-chief  and  staff 
over  the  divisions  which  made  the  cap 
ture.  But  much,  indeed  the  bulk,  of 
the  amount  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
army,  was  state-prise,  which  fell  to  the 
civil  officers  of  the  government  that  buo- 
ceeded  the  Peshwa  and  Bhoosla ;  and 
how  was  it  possible  to  apply  the  principle 
of  actual  capture  to  such  booty  i  Thus 
Baja  Row  Peshwa  had  sent  the  bulk  of 
his  state-jewels  to  be  concealed  in  a  pri- 
vate house  in  the  open  town  of  Ndisik. 
Information  of  the  hoard  was  given  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  civil  commissioner, 
some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  of  the  Deccan,  and  when  a  few  ope- 
rations against  the  Arabs  of  Kand^  were 
all  that  remained  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  country.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
sent  immediate  orders  to  his  civil  deputy 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  who  hap- 

Esned  to  be  a  military  man  (Captain 
riggs),  and  he  proceeded  with  a  small 
personal  escort,  borrowed  from  the  force  of 
Colonel  M*Dowall,  to  take  possession  of 
these  jewels.  Had  the  crown  been  the  go- 
verning authority  of  India,  the  prise  would 
probably  have  been  deemed  a  droiiy  so  as 
not  to  fall  to  the  army :  but  the  governing 
authority  happening  to  be  the  Company, 
which  is  precluded  from  any  right  or  in- 
terestiii  booty  resulting  from  war,  thecrown 
has  ordered  the  Nisik  jewels  to  go  to  the 
army.  Upon  the  principle  of  actual  cap- 
ture, however,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  di- 
rected the  operation,  must  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Captain  Brigss,  his 
civil  assistant,  the  actual  captpr.  I^either 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  nor  his  staff  can  have 
a  better  clsim  than  any  other  indifferent 
person*  But  if  there  be  absurdity  in  the 
principle  of  actual  capture,  as  applied  to 
these  jewels,  there  is  still  greater  in  respect 


to  two  other  items  claimed  for  the  Oeocan 
army,  viz. ;  first,  a  sum  of  money  depo- 
sited by  Bajee  Rao,  with  a  native  banker 
of  Bombay,  and  recovered  from  him  b^ 
proceedings  in  the  Recorder's  coutt,  oon- 
ducted  by  the  Company's  Advocate-Ge- 
neral there ;  and,  secondly,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  jewels  sent  from  Nagpoor  for 
deposit  at  Bunares,  with  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which 
suits  have  been  instituted  in  the  native 
courts  of  Bengal,  which  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  are  still  undetermined.     Wlus 
we  would  ask,  are  the  actual  captors  in 
these  two  insunces  ?  And  yet  these  items, 
as  state-prise,  which  the  Company  is  not 
enutled  to,  will  probably  be  awarded  to 
the  army.    The  last-mentioned  jewels  it 
was  intended  by  the  Bengal  government, 
to  restore  to  the  Raja,  by  whom  A  pa 
Saheb  has  been  succeeded  at  Nagpoor, 
but  the  award  of  the  Treasury  Loids  has 
deprived  the  Company  of  all  power  of 
disposing  of  them,  and  if  they  be  now 
restored,  it  must   be    after  re-porchase 
from  the  army.     These  difficulties  were 
inherent  in  the  case  from  the  beginning, 
and  suggested  the    recommendation    of 
the    Marquis   of  Hastings,  that  all   the 
booty  should  be  thrown  into  a  general 
fund.     They  must  have  been  fully  argued 
by  the  counsel  employed  in  support  <^ 
that  side,  and  yet,  it  appears,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Treasury  Lords  were  not 
convinced  until  the  trustees,  finding  the 
difficulty  of  appljrin?  the  principle  of 
actual  capture  to  their  award,  reported 
the  same  for  further  judgmenL    Toe  ar- 
guments of  both  sides  on  this  part  of  the 
case  were  again  heard  by  the  Treasury, 
on  the  7th  of  January  1826,  and  the 
case  now  awaits  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal. 

III.  A  SHORT  discussion  took  place,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  SMtetj 
or  burning  of  Indian  widows  on  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  their  deceased  husbands. 

This  rite,  wluch  is  a  form  of  public 
suicide,  seems  so  strongly  sanctioned 
amone  the  Hindoos  by  religion  and  cna- 
tom,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  suppress  it  bj  direct  legisla- 
tive interference. 

The  Hindoos  maintain,  that  the  true 
Suttee  need  aot  burn  publicly,  but  even 
if  prohibited,  will  pine  away  and  die, 
for  the  sake  of  joining  her  husband  in 
paradise. 
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Toe  proaOBoa  of  the  police-officers 
ander  the  Bystem  dow  pursued  on  these 
occasions  in  ludift,  may  tend  to  assure  us, 
that  thesuffisring,  or  at  any  rate  the  going 
forth  to  sufflr,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
other  compulsion  than  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  superstition  and  family  pride. 
If  this  be  so,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect 
any  alteration,  except  in  the  progress  of 
truth,  and  the  decay  of  superstition  ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  those 
members  of  tlie  House  whose  imagina- 
tions seem  so  deeply  affected,  by  this 
distant,  irremediable,  and  comparatively 
omall  amount  of  suffering,  might  not 
employ  |heir  time  and  faculties  better,  by 
attempting  to  remove  the  causes  of  misery 
prevailing  to  an  enormous  extent  in  their 
own  country,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  little  more  is  requisite  than  a 
moderate  portion  of  disinterestedness. 


FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 

I.  The  Budget-^Assessed  Taxes- 
Spirit  Duties— Beer  Duties,  S^c. 
^c.—ll.  Foreign  Trade^  8fc.  SfC. 

In  order  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  subject  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat. 
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never  voted  in  favour  of  any  tax.     Tax- 
ation is,  in  fact,  the  price  Which  we,  pay 
for  government ;  and  our  object  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  purchases^  should  be,  to 
obtain  the  best  article  we  can  at  the  lowr 
est  price.     For  this  purpose  it  is  neces<- 
sary  not  only  that  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  with  the  great- 
est wisdom  and  economy,  but  also  that 
the  revenue  which  is  required  should  be 
levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
the  smallest  possible  loss  of  enjoyment 
to  the  contributors.    It  is  on  this  subject 
alone  that  it  is  our  province  at  present 
to  treat.    We  have  nothing  fo  do  wuh 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,    the 
standing  army,  and  other  like  objects, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  de- 
bates on  taxation.      In  this   place  we 
must  assume  that  a  certain  revenue  is  ne- 
cessary, and  we  have  only  to  inquire 
how  it  may  be  raised  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner. 

A  striking  alteration  has  taken  place, 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  department  of  our 
government,  by  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  now  Lord  Bexley ;  a  minister 
who  repeatedly  proved  himself  to  be  ig- 
noraut  of  some  of  the  simplest  of  those 


we  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts.  We  principles  which  ought  to  have  guided 
shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  his  conduct,  and  who,  in  several  in- 
taxes  and  duties  which  are  imposed  for     ' 


the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government;  and  secondly, 
those  of  which  the  objects  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  as,  for  instance,  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  the  encouragement 
of  shipping,  or  the  formation  of  advan- 
tageous political  connexions  with  other 
countries. 

I.  In  entering  upon  the  first  of  these 
subjects,  we  may  observe,  that  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  disagree  with  those  me- 
taphorical reasoners  who  would  persuade 
us  that  the  money  which  is  taken  in  taxes 
is  not  really  taken  from  the  people — a 
proposition  which  has  been  proved  by  a 
simile,  in  which  taxes  are  made  to  re- 
semble the  moisture  which,  being  first 
drawn  up  from  the  earth,  is  sent  back 
to  it  in  refreshing  showers  j  neither  on 
the  other,  can  we  coincide  in  opinion 
with  a  certain  worthy  county  mem-. 
per,  who  is  reported  to  have  made 
It  a  subject  of  self-congratulation,  at  a 
oiceting  of  his  constituent^^  that  he  had 


stances,  systematically  persevered,  year 
after  year,  in  increasing  duties,  when  he 
might  have  learned  from  the  returns, 
that  the  only  effect  of  such  increase  was 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  revenue*. 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  therefore,  had  the  pe- 
culiar good  fortune,  on  entering  into 
office,  to  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  taxation  and  to  increase  the  reve-^ 
nue.  As  it  may  be  useful  to  ascertain 
how  and  in  what  cases  these  desirable  ob- 
jects may  be  effected ;  and  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  we  believe  has  been  never 
very  fully  explained ;  we  shall  not  apolo- 
gize for  enlarging  on  this  topic.  We  do 
so  with  the  less  hesitation,  as  by  laying 
down  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
taxation  in  the  first  instance,  we  Uiall  faci- 
litate our  subsequent  inquiries. 

We  may  of  course  assume  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  oonntry,  whether  they  be  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  consumers,  is  ex- 
pended on  the  various  aHicJes  produced 
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oj  labour  and  capital.  We  may  also  tnke 
for  graoted,  tkat  the  relative  quantities  of 
.tlm  articles  consumed,  will  depend  npon 
two  circnmstancesy  viz.  tbe  desire  of  the 
consumer  for  tbe  article  in  question,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  it  $  that  it  will  be 
directly  as  the  former,  and  inversely  as 
the  latter.     Now  if  an  equal  ad  valorem 
idnty  be  laid  upon  all  commodities,  it  is 
dear  that  their  relative  prices  will  remain 
unaltered ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  relative 
desire  of  the  consumer  for  the  different 
commodities  to  remain  the  saroe^,   the 
relative  consumption  of  each  article  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  tax  will  fall 
equally  upon  all  consumers,   exactly  fn 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  consume.     Let  us  now 
suppose  the  tax  upon  some  one  commo- 
dity to  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  raise 
its  price  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  di- 
minish, or  entirely  prevent,  its  consump- 
tion.    It  is  evident  that  the  whole,  or  a 
great  part,  of  the  income  which  was  for- 
merly expended  upon  this  article,  will 
now  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  other 
commodities.     The  revenue,    therefore, 
will  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  taxation;    but  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  be  diminished,  because 
these  other  commodities  will  remain  taxed 
to  the  same  extent  as  before.    But  since, 
in  all  countries,  there  are  some  articles 
which  are  taxed  either  not  at  all  or  to  a 
tery  small  amount,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
the  consumer  should  have  recourse,  as  he 
probably  would,  to  these  articles,  the  re- 
venue would  actually  be  diminished  by 
increasing  the  tax.  It  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  an  increase  of  taxation  can  be  attend- 
ed by  a  diminution  of  revenue.     For  let 
us  put  a  diflbrent  case.     Let  tis  suppose 
that  an'  equal  ad  valorem  duty  is  laid  upon 
all  commodities  except  one,  which  either 
is   altogether  exeinipt,  or  19  taxed  only 
to  a  small  amount.     If  this   article  be 
now  subjected  to  the  same  taxation  as  the 
rest,  it  is  obvious  that  its  consumption 

*  We  have  aasumed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  inauiiy,  that  the  relative  desire  of  the  con- 
•omer  fur  diffnent  commodities  will  remain  the 
■aihe,  provided  their  relatire  price  be  unaltered. 
This  is  aot,  however,  strictly  tme;  since,  i£  taxa- 
tion be  raised  to  a  great  amount,  the  «onaQ^er 
would  probably  resign  some  of  the  luzurieB  in 
preference  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  have 
made  allowance  for  tiiis  cinmrnetaaoe  would, 
however,  have  greatly  complicated  our  state- 
ment, and  the  assumption  is  suftciently  accurate 
fat  our  present  purpose. 


will  be  problibly  gready  diminisfaedy 
that  it  may  cease  altogether,  and  that 
consequently  the  produce  of  the  tax  on 
this  particular  commodity,  will  be  dimi- 
nished to  little  or  nothing.  But  since  the 
income  which  was  formerly  expended  on 
^is  untaxed  article,  must  now  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  taxed  commo- 
dities, it  follows  that  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  state,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
may  be  increased.  From  these  conside- 
rations^  we  think  we  are  jtistified  in  draw- 
ing the  following  conclusions.  Fir^, 
that  there  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  an 
absolute  limH  to  every  duty,  beyond 
which  an  increase  of  taxation  necesearilv 
occasions  a  loss  of  revenue ;  bat  that  ibis 
loss  is  the  consequence,  not  of  high  but 
of  imequal  taxation.  Secondly,  that  even 
when  it  appeiirs  from  the  returns  that  tbe 
increare  of  a  tax  on  any  article  has  caused 
a  diminution  of  revenue  on  that  particn- 
lar  article,  it  does  not  necessariiy  follow 
that  it  ha^  caused  a  loss  to  the.  revenue 
generally,  because  the  loss  may  be  made 
up  by  an  increased  eonsiimjrtion  of  other 
article,  mtxed  to  an  equal  or  greater 
amount.  .  fiut  whenever  an  increase  of 
duty  is  attended  by  a  diminution  of  reve- 
nue on  an  article  more  highly  taxed  than 
the  average  of  the  commodities  of  the 
country,  we  may  generally  conclude  tlut 
the  additional  taxation  has  been  unprofi* 
table  or  pernicious.  Thirdly,  it  appears 
that  inequality  of  taxation  is  generally  in- 
jurious in  the  three  following  ways:  1st, 
in  causing  a  loss  to  the  revenue ;  3dly, 
in  producing  inconvenience  to  the  con- 
sumer, inasmuch  as  it  narrows  his  choice 
of  the  articles  of  consumption ;  3dly,  in 
causing  injury  to  the  producer  and  the 
merchant,  by  whom  such  articles  are  dis- 
tributed, by  compelling  a  transfer  of  their 
capital  from  one  employment  to  another 
a  prt>cess  which  can  rarely  be  accomplish 
ed  without  both  inconvenience  and  loss. 
There  is  also  another  consideration  of 
great  hn^ortance,  which  would  lead  us  to 
disapprove  of  unequal  taxation  ;  we  mean 
die  encouragement  which  it  affords  to 
sgnuggling.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  injurious  consequences  which 
result  from  this  offence,  or  to  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  preventing  its  conti- 
nuance so  long  as  the  present  high  duties 
exist,  as  these  topics  are  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament. It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  its  prejudicial  effects  to  the  comma- 
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niljr  vMf  ba  tUiwd  ante  tbe  three  fol- 
lowing heode: — Ist^  m  it  oocaMons  a 
direo^  loss  to  the  re?eniie  |  Sod,  as  it 
gives  rise,  te  eii  eaornious  «KpeD8e  in  the 
maintenance  of  4  police,  and  a  military 
and  m^al  for«ie  tor  the  pieventive  ser- 
vice; aedt  3<i»  as  it  teads  tp  injure  the 
momls  of  tbe  pet^e*  by  familiarizing 
them  witbtfae  violatioi^of  the  Uw--a.vio- 
latioBi   whiph  i»  attended  with  conside- 
rable ipiiofit,  witbwt  sul^ectiDg  the  ofiee- 
der  to  popular  odium.    The  inducement 
to  smug^  dependai  <l  oouive,  upon  the 
profit  of  th^  smuggler }  and  it  is  evident, 
tbat  with  QQme  slight  limitatioos,  this  pro- 
fit, amounts  to  the  whole,  of  the  duties  due 
upon  the  smuggled  goods,  deducting  the 
additional  e^peeses  occasioned  by  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  of  the  contrabapd  trade 
and  the  oceasioiial  lossea  from  detection. 
The  duties  upon  some  articles  are  at  this 
moment  so  high,  that  we  have  heard  it 
suted,  that  if  the  smuggler  can  land  in 
safety  only  one  cargo  out  of  three,  he  will 
be  amply  recompensed  for  his  trouble  and 
ezpence,  though  he  lose  the  other  two. 
In  order  then. to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
tbe  inducement  to  smuggle,  we  should 
endeavour  to  reduce  all  our  duties  to  the 
lowest  possible  rate;  that  ia,  we  should 
make  them  all,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal 
od  valorem  duties.    A  very  common  er- 
ror has  prevailed  amongst  legislators  on 
tbi^  subject.     Jx  ban  been  thought,  that  if 
ao  ariide,  frpm  auy  cause,  becomes  re- 
duced in  price»  it  is  (he  better  able  to 
be^r  taxation :    and  the  proposition  is 
perfectly  true,  ^f  it  b0  meant  that  Qovem- 
loeilt  is  tb^  le^  lil^ely  to  receive  com- 
plaints fn>m  the  ccfn^ibutors.    But  if  the 
prevention  of  smMggliog  be  a  desirable 
object,  in^t^ad  of  increasing  we  ought  to 
diminish  (hf)  dnty  with  the  diminution  of 
the  pric^  of -^he  i^rtide ;  because  the  temp- 
tation to  smqgg\^  is,  f^s  we  have  shown, 
nearly  propof^oned  to  the  amount  of  the 
ad  valormn  duty. 

In  adapting  the  principle  we  have  just 
exppunded  to  prqptict^  considerable  *mo- 
dincations  will  be  req|iired«  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  thjs  qomitry  i^  woqld  be  ne- 
cessary to  propeed  to  the  equalizatioa  of 
our  various  dqtie#  wi^b  a  cautious  hand, 
and  with  a  careful  regard  to  existing  inte- 
rests. It  might  be  also  necessary  to  in- 
troduce some  permanent  modifications  of 
the  principles  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish.  Thus,,  for  instance,  there 
nay  be  some  commodities  on  which  it 


might  be -desirable  to  impose  little  or  no 
duty,  either  on  account  of  tbe  poculiftf 
difficulties  of  producing  them,  the  facility 
of  smuggling,  or  from  other  moral  or  p«M 
litical  consideratione.     It  is  satisfactory 
to  find,  that  correct  principles  on  these 
subjects  are  gradually  workiag  their  way 
from  tbe  study  of  the  philosopher  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  fiouse  of  Commomii 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  such 
principles  were  mentioned  in  pailiaawnt 
only  to  be  treated  with  contempt*  as  the 
visionary  speculations  of  theoretical  ioa» 
soners»   whereas  at  present,  owing,  we 
muat  say,  to   the  eifforts.  of    Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  (whose  ineparable    loss  we    are 
only  beginning  to  deplore),  and  to  the 
Ubt»ral  opinions  of  the  more  enKjg^tened 
part  of  the  Cabinet,  there  appears:  to  be- 
every  probability  of  their  forming  a  per- 
manent basis    of  our  financial    system. 
Our  pnoBpecUi  are  the  more  encouraging, 
as  all  the  liberal  measures  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Sxchequer  have  hitherto 
lieea  attended  with  signal  success ;  and, 
instead  oC  the  revenue  being  diminished, 
it  is  calculated  that  at  the  expiration  cf 
this  and  the  two  following  years,  there 
will  be  a  clear  surplus  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  four  millions*.    It  became  a 
most  important  question  to  determine  in 
what  way  this  surplus  of  revenue  should 
be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  affisrd  the  great- 
est relief  to  the  people  ;  a  question  which 
under  one  shape  or  other  was  the  subject 
of  roost  of  the  financial  debates  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament    Two  di^ 
ferent  plans  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose:  (he  one,  to  abolish  altogether 
the  house  and  window  duty,  and  the  rest 
of  the  assessed  taxes ;  the  other,  to  reduce 
those  duties  which  press  upon  our  trade 
and  manufactures.     The  former  of  these 
measures  wm  certainly  the  more  popular, 
and  was  wannly  supported  by  moat  of 
the  members  for  lalrge  towns;  but  the 
latter  was  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     This  asseased  taxes  are 
unpopular    because  they  are   paid  di- 
Becily  by  the  consumer  to  the  tax-j;a- 
therer ;  whereas,  when  the  duty  is  .im- 
pps^  upon  an  article  ia  the  course  of  its 
manufacture,  the  consnmev  probably  is 
not  aware,  or  forcets,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  price  is  caused  by  the  tax.    It 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  (kllacy  to  suppose 
that,  because  the  process  is  less  direi^  the 


*  Seeaiile,p.  3SU 
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duty  is  riot  m  certaioly  paid  bv  tlie  con- 
wmer  in  the  ktter  csase  at  in  toe  forni<*r. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  the  collection  of 
the  asseised  taxes  as  a  disadvantage,  we 
consider  them  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  ; 
because  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  people  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
sums  which  they  really  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  state.  There  is  alfo 
another  advantage  attending  the  assessed 
taxes,  too  considerable  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  which  is,  that  they  are  not  easily 
evaded,  and  that  the  expence  of  their 
collection  is  comparatively  smalt,  being 
not  more  than  51.  158. 8d.  per  cent  A 
variety  of  objections  have,  however, 
been  urged  against  them,  the  force  of 
which  it  is  our  present  object  to  con- 
sider. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  members,  that 
they  fall  oppressively  upon  the  poor.  Now, 
withont  examining  the  question,  whether 
those  taxes  which  are  charged  upon  the 
poorer  classes  are  really  paid  by  them 
in  the  end,  and  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  principle  be  correct— that  is,  the 
principle  of  taxing  the  incomes  of  the 
rich  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  of 
the  poor ; — ^it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  fact  is  in  this  case  mis-stated : 
since  all  houses,  of  which  the  annual  r^nt 
does  not  exceed  101.,  are  now  exempt 
from  the  house-tax,  and  all,  in  which  the 
number  of  windows  does  not  exceed  7, 
are  exempt  from  the  window-tax  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  labouring  classy,  and 
the  very  small  capitalists,  are  no  longer 
called  upon  for  any  direct  contribution 
towards  the  assessed  taxes  ^. 

Another  argument  has  been  •urged  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  duties,  by 
Mr.  Leycester,  who  is  reported  to  have 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  **  these 
^'  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  revenue  wonld 
''  lose  nothing,  as  the  country  would 
'*  be  richer,  and  the  consumption  on  all 
**  hands  would  be  greater +.**  Now 
we  canuot  imagine  that  any  person 
who  candidly  inquires  into  this  subject, 
will  maintain,  that  the  present  rate  of 
these  duties  is  so  high  as  in  any  great 
degree  to  limit  the  consumption  of  the 


articles  on  whfdi  they  ai«  inrpoBed*  Iff* 
deed,  this  argument,  if  it  would  hold  at 
all,  seems  to  be  proptfly  directed  net  eo 
mach  against  the  existence  of  theeedotiev, 
as  against  their  amount. 

There  is  an  important  snbject,  with  re- 
gard to  the  house  and  window  duties, 
whidi  does  not  appear  to  haw  been 
touched  upon  by  any  vpetker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  coone  of 
the  delates;  we  mean  the  queetios. 
On  what  classes  of  the  commvnity  they 
ultimately  fall?'  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  all  parties,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  are  in  all  cases  really 
paid  by  the  persons  on  whom  tbey  are 
nominally  charged ;  an  opinion  whidi  we 
shall  easily  discover  to  be  far  from  cor- 
rect The  house-tax  is  an  anneal  per 
centage  on  the  estimated  rent.  Now  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  a  house  possesses 
no  peculiar  advantages  of  situation,  ito 
rent  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  nsnal 
profits  of  stock  upon  the  capital  which 
has  been  expended  in  its  construction.  It 
is  evident^  therefore,  that  in  this  case  no 
part  of  the  tax  can  fall  upon  the  owner, 
because,  if  it  were  so  to  do,  the  profits 
derived  from  this  paitteular  employment 
of  capital  would  be  reduced  below  the 
usual  rate.  Since  then  the  tax  will  not 
be  paid  out  of  the  rent  of  the  owner,  it 
must  fall  upon  the  consamer,  and  will 
operate  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  increased  expence  in  the  annual  repairs. 
When  the  house  is  occupied  merely  as  a 
residence,  and  not  for  the  parposcs  of 
trade,  it  will  fall  entirely  upon  the  tenant; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  duties 
upon  carriages  and  horses.  But  when 
the  house  is  occupied  either  wholly  or  in 
part  as  a  shop  or  manufactory,  the  tax 
will  be  paid  either  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  consumers  of  the  goods  which  are 
sold  or  manufactured  on  the  premises; 
since  it  must  operate  in  raising  the 
prices  of  the  commodities,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax  upon  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  are  manufiao- 
turedf.  Precisely  the  same  argument 
will  hold  with  regard  to  the  window-tax, 
which,  it  may  be  shewn  in  the  same 
manner,  will  fall  in  the  one  case  on  the 
tenant,  in  the  other  upon  the  consumer. 


*  We  consider  this  exemptioa  from  the  wtn- 
dow'dutj  to  be  peculiarly  adyantageoos  ia  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  Yiew  ;  that  duty  was  ceTainly  a 
tux  upon  the  light  and  air,  and  conseqne:  Jy  upon 
the  heaMi  and  cleaaKaess  of  the  lower  orders. 

f  Ante,  p.  558. 


t  We  of  ooarse  suppoae  the  trade  or  maDn^- 
tore  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leqtiire  the  resi- 
dence of  some  person  on  the  premises,  and  con 
se<)ttently  to  snhject  the  buiMiiig  to  the  hoase 
duty. 
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bul  never  upon  the  owner.  Yet  we 
find  Mr.  Hobboufle,  in  his  speech,  on 
moYiDg  fcNr  the  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  declaring  that  *'  no  benefit  had 
resulted  to  the  poorer  classes  from 
the  repeal  of  the  window  duties  on 
houses  having  not  more  than  seven 
windows,  bemuse  the  tax  was  paid 
not  by  the  tenants,  but  by  the  land- 
lords *."  We  may  just  observe*  that 
if  this  statement  had  been  true,  it  would 
have  furnished  an  excellent  argument 
for  his  opponents ;  but  we  think  we  have 
already  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
incorrect. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  case  of 
those  houses,  of  which  the  rent  does  not 
consist  wholly  of  the  pro'fits  of  the  capital 
expended  in  their  construction,  but  for 
which  an  additional  sum  is  paid  by  the 
tenant  on  account  of  peculiar  advantages 
of  situation.  This  additional  sum  is  ail 
which  would  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  rent  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
^ow,  since  the  utmost  which  the  tenant 
is  willing  to  pay  for  these  peculiar  ad* 
vantages,  .is,  of  course,  obtained  by  the 
owner;  and  since. there  is  no  reason 
why  the  imposition  of  this  duty  should 
moke  him  willing  to  py  more;  it  follows 
that  the  tax,  so  far  as  it  falls  upon  this 
portion  of  the  rent, .  is .  paid  not  by  the 
tenant,  but .  by  the  owner.  We  see, 
therefore,  how  unfounded  are  the  com- 
plaints of  some  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Lon- 
don and  other  large  towns,  who  imagine 
that  the  house«tax  presses  with  pecuiiar 
severity  upon  ihtnu  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  their  houses  are  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  than  houses  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
country,  because  they  pay  a  greater  rent ; 
but  if.  this  additional  charge  were  to  be 
abolished,  the  tenant  would  receive  no 
relief,  as  it  would  enable  the  owner  to 
raise  hi?  rent  just  so  much  the  higher.  In- 
deed, we  are  of  opinion,  that  amongst  all 
the  taxes  which  at  present  exist  in  this 
country,  there  is  none  which  is  altogether 
so   unexceptionable,  as    this  part  of  the 


*  Afde,  p.  ^60.— We  hare  used  the  term  ounetf 
VBL.  preference  to  that  of  latuUord  (slb  we  should 
gladly,  when  tpeaking  of  houses,  have  sobsti- 
tatsd  another  word  for  rm()i  in  order  to  avoid 
confounding  the  landlords  and  rerU*  of  houses, 
with  the  landlordt  and  renU  of  land ;  between 
whifch  persons  and  things  the  difference  is  essen> 
tiaL  The  landlord  of  a  house  is.  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  situation  of  a  capitalist,  and  his  rent 
la  tha  profit  of  stock. 


house«tax.  wlueb  falls  upon  rent  strictly  •» 
called,  as  it  is*  paid  solely  by  the  owner^ 
and  has  no  tendency  either  to  diminish 
profitji  or  to  increase  the  price  of  any 
commodity.  Even  by  the  owner  this 
tax  can  now  scarcely  be  considered  as 
oppressive,  because  he  has,  probably,  in 
most  cases  purchased  the  property  subject 
to  the  tax ;  and  because  the  duty  in- 
creases progressively  with  the  increase  of 
bis  income— en  increase  which  is  the 
effect,  not  of  his  own  exertions,  but  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  it  will  be  right  to 
notice  an  objection  to  the  window-tax  on 
which  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  laid  great  stress 
in  the  speech  we  have  already  alluded  to; 
that  is,  its  inquisitorial  nature.  In  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  too  much  care  can- 
not be  used  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
words.  Inquuiiorial,  as  applied  to  a  tax, 
is  a  term  which  at  present  is  in  bad  odour 
amongst  the  people  of  this  cocmtry,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  income-tax ;  a  tax,  which, 
though  on  some  accounts  desirable,  was 
on  others  desieryedly  unpopular.  The 
slightest  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  enormous  difference 
between  these  two  imposts,  as  regards 
their  inquisitorial  nature.  So  long  as 
the  income-tax  was  in  existence,  every 
individual  was  compelled  annually  to 
make  a  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  his 
income  to  certain  agents  of  government ; 
a  disclosure  which  might,  in  some  cases^ 
be  productive  of  bankruptcy  or  other  evil 
consequences ;  and,  in  case  of  surcharge, 
his  only  appeal  lay  to  certain  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  government,  who 
generally  resided  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  might,  therefore,  in 
many  cases,  be  influenced  by  personal  hos- 
tility, or  by  local  or  political  prejudices. 
Xhe  only  circumstance  of  an  inquisitorial 
nature  about  the  window-tax,  is  that  an 
inspector,  appoioted  by  government,  has 
the  power  of  entering  all  houses  twice  in 
the  year,  at  reasonable  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
windows ;  a  power,  which  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  has  never  been  abused,  and 
which  we  cannot  imagine  to  be  produc- 
tive of  much  inconvenience.  Much  less 
can '  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  when 
he  asserts,  that  **  he  was  not  exaggeradng, 

when  he  said,  that  a  gentleman  reoeiv^ 
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^  from  fire  tax-gfttberer  the  paper  oPaweso* 
**  ment  '#ith  the  same  dreaa,  thot  a  Pacha 
'receiTed  the  finnan  of  the  Suhan*." 
Now,  if  Mr.  Hobhovse  were  reallr  in 
earnest  when  he  made  this  declaration, 
We  must  conclude,  that  he  aHributes  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  mental  imbe- 
eilhy,  eilUbr  to  the  gentlemen  of  this 
kingdom,  or  to  the  audience  whieh  he 
was  then  addressing.  We  would  much 
rather  snppose,  that  he  was  rndulgmg  m 
a  piece  or  unmeaning  parliamentBFjr  de« 
clamation. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  shew,  that 
no  peculiarly  great  advantages  are  likely 
to  result  firom  the  repeal  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  other 
plan  which  haff  been  proposed  for  the 
employment  of  our  surplus  revenue ;  we 
mean,  a  reduction  of  those  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  our  manufactures  and 
commerce.  We  have  already  anticipafed 
a  mat  part  of  what  we  had  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  in  our  remarks  upon  equality 
of  taxation.  We  have  there  attempted 
to  prove,  that  it  is  desirable,  that  all 
taxes  upon  commodities  should  be  re- 
duced, as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  to  an  equal  ad  vatorem  duty.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  nito  details, 
to  shew  Row  iar  the  present  system  of 
taxation  is  removed  from  this  desirable 
state,  as  the  fact  is  generafiy  acknow- 
ledged.  It  is  obvious,  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  bar  object,  except  by  a  long 
course  of  progressive  improvement;  but 
we  may,  nevertheless^  make  an  imme- 
diate and  important  advance  towards  its 
attainment,  by  appropriating  the  surplus 
of  our  revenue,  to  the  reduction  of  those 
duties  which  are  most  hjffh^  and  conse- 
quently most  injurious.  Yr  e  ihalf  thus, 
according  to  the  principles  which  we 
have  already  laid  down,  confer  a  consi- 
derable benefit  upon  the  consumer  at  a 
small  expense,  and  we  shall  also  dimi- 
nish as  far  as  possible  the  temptation  to 
smuggling  and  adulteration.  We  shall 
also,  by  removing  restrictions  on  our 
commerce,  promote  an  advantageous  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries,  an  inter- 
course which  is  hi^ly  desirable  from  its 
tendency  to  diminish  national  antipathies, 
and  to  prevent  wars ;  and  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  setting  a  good  example  to 
other  nations,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
they  will  in  time  be  induced  to  follow. 


We  shall  not^  howev^,  etiitage  <m  tbM 
hnportant  snl^eotv  as  it  belongs-  moftt 
properly  to  the  depirtnient  of  trwio. 

lliei^  remanis  to  h6  donsideffied  aa 
objection  against  tha  reduction  of  dtitiei 
on  commodities,  vtrbich  we  have  not  yet 
noticed;  which  is,  that  the  redvctioB 
would  be  beneficial  only  to  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  and  not  to  the  con- 
siimer&  This  argument  appears  upon 
the  facf?  of  >l  so  preposterous,  that  we 
shonki  not  have  hesitated  to  pass  it  over 
Vfkhout  notice,  had  it  not  been  serkmsiy 
advanced  by  Mr.  Brougham.  That  gen* 
tieman  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 

"  He  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better  aft 
ODpe  to  remove  the^  assessed  taxes,  thaa  to  take 
away  those  whidi  pressed  indirectly  npoa  tbs 
poblio  »  ...  Of  what  «s«  was  il  10  take-off  a 
poitioa  ol  th«  tax  9&  any  article,  wl^e»  tha  w- 
duction  waa  met,  by  a.  nearly  coccespoadent  nse 
on  the  part  of  the  vendert  V*^ 

We  should  have  thoisghl,  that!  a  sopa^ 
ficiAl  knowledge  of  the  prindpfes  of  pM- 
tioal  ecsfioniy  would  hwre  been  svffieieBt 
to  have  prevented  anypenKMi's  ventnriag 
to  assert  so  oalenable  a  proposftioit  as  the 
one  conuined  in  lids  passage*  If  k  he 
tme,  as  it  was  laid  down  in  th»  Wealili  sif 
Nations,  and  as  it  has  faeeo  agreed  by  all 
p€»Ktical  economists  for  the-  last  haJf  oev- 
iory,.  that  prafits  ar»  naiMSiMd  st  the 
same  rate  in  all  employmMit»  by  oompeh 
tition,  it  iMist  necessarily  IbUoWv  that 
when  a  tax  is  nsduced,  the^oonpetidoa  of 
the  merohants,  or  raaDifkotttfefs^  wiH 
cifnse  a  corresponding  red«elio»  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  sinco  dtey  wsold 
odierwise  be  enabled  to  pedMl  more  di^ 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Indwid, 
on  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Br»ogh«ai 
ought  to  maintain,  that  the  Cax  has  io  all 
oases  been  paid  by  thoproducer,  and  »aa 
by  the  consumer,  and  that  oonsaqacatly 
its  reduction,  instead  of  being  •  boon  to 
the  farmer,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
and  bare  act  of  justiee,  by  whieh 
profits  are  raised  to  the  same  level  as  those 
of  other  trades.  It  may,  indeed,  be  per- 
fectly tme»  that  duties  mav  on  some  ooo»- 
sions  have  been  reducM,  without  moy 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  oi 
the  commodity;  because  other  circam* 
stances,  with  which  we  are  unacqiiamuid» 
may  have  operated  at  the  same  tiBse,  So 
cause  a  rise  of  price :  it  will,  of  oouraoi 
Be  very  easy  to  find  instances  of  Ais 


*  Auit,  p.  360. 
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kind,  if  we  pick  ont  oeies  im  which  tiMs 
iredacHon  has  been  but  Bmall,  and  where 
the  commodity  »  subject  to  ooasiderMe 
flui^uations  in  price,  but  it  ie  itoenifrat, 
that  Bdch  kistanoes  can  do  nothing  to 
invalidate  the  general  prinoiple.  We 
can  abocontseive  a  possible  case— though 
vrp  believe  it  to  be  a  very  rare  one,  in 
which  the  trade  night  be  confined  to  so 
email  a  number  of  persons,  that  they 
mighty  by  combining  together,  prevent  an 
iirmediate  reduction  of  price.  Such  a 
combinetion,  were  it  ever  practicable, 
would  be  neoeadarily  of  very  short  dura- 
tion ;  and  even  this  temporary  combina- 
tion might  be  entirely  prevented  by  a 
nffusal  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
allow  the  drawback  on  the  stocks  on  hand. 
Having  conchided  this  part  of  our 
Bubject,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  are  dis- 

6)sed  to  agree  vrilh  the  Ghatiodlor  of  the 
xchequer,  as  to  the  propriety  of  apply- 
tug  the  saiplns  of  our  revenue  to  the  re- 
duction of  our  indirect,  lather  than '  of 
our  direct  taxation ;  because,  on  the  one 
band,  we  see  scarcely  any  advantage 
likely  to  arise  from  the  abolition  of  the 
essessed  taxes,  beyond  the  mere  relief 
irom  so  much  tazatioa:  wUlst  on  the 
•tber,  we  think,  that  the  reduction  of 
some  of  our  enormously  high  duties  will 
be  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  at  small  expense  to  the 
revenue  ;  will  tend  to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
various  evils  arising  from  smuggling  and 
adulteration ;  m\\  promote  an  advanta- 
geous intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  them  to 
follow  in  our  steps.  We  ere  glad,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chancellor  df  the  Exche- 
Qiier  has:  had  Wifficient  firmness  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  sacrificing  a  sound 
principle  to  the  acquisition  6f  temporary 
popularit  y .  At  the  same  Atme,  <  we  think 
iie  has  acted  with  discretioii  in  abolishing 
such  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  comparatively  trifling  profit 
to  the  revenue,  whibt  at  the  same  time. 


their  operation,  difficult,  or  expensive  in 
collection,  or  inexpedient  from  other  con- 
siderations not  necessary  to  be  here  enu- 
merated. 8uch  "Were  the  4iouse-tax  on 
bouses  of  a  rent  not  exoeeding  101.  per 
•nniiftt  ;  thewindCrvMax  on  hotises  con- 
tmasng  not  mOle  than  seven  windows, 
aed  the  duties  on  interior  windows, 
taxed  carts,  poney-carriages,  and  various 
other  articles,  upon  which  the  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  276,0001. 


Having  thus  expressed  our  coDcurrenee 
in  the  general  principles  which  have 
guided  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
we  must  next  consider  in  detail  the  cases 
which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
select  for  a  reduction  of  duty.  We  shall 
first  consider  the  arguments  whicli  may 
be  urged,  for  or  against  a  reduction  6f 
duty  in  these  particular  instances ;  and 
we  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  the  ca.«e 
of  other  highly  taxed  articles,  on  which 
the  duty  remains  undiminished.  We 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  determine,  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  whether  the  selection 
of  the  Chanct^Uor  of  the  Exchequer  has, 
or  has  not  been  judicious. 

We  shall  b^n  with  cofiee.  The 
duties  upon  this  nrtide  were  previously  to 
the  reduction,  as  follows :— Upon  West 
India  cofiee.  Is.  per  lb.;  £ast  India, 
U.  fid.;  foreign,  2s.  6d.  TMiey  have  all 
been  reduced  one  half,  by  which  it  is 
calculated,  that  the  revemie  will  be  di- 
minished to  the  amount  of  150,0001. 
The  principal  argument  in'4av6urof  this 
reduction,  has  been  deduced  fiom  the  fact 
that,  since  the  imposition  of  the  last  duty, 
in  1'819,  the  consumption  of  cofiee  has 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  af 
that  of  other  commodities.  This  argu- 
ment derives  additiopal  force  from  the 
fact,  that  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  not 
unpalatable  substitute  for  co£^  has  been 
lately  introduced;  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  having  been  obtained  for  the 
sale  of  roasted  corn,  the  use  of  which 
was,  till  latel}^,  prohibited  by  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  courts  to  an  act  of 
parliament.  There  was  reason,  therefore, 
to  apprehend,  that  unless  the  price  of  cofiee 
could  be  reduced,  its  use,  amongst  a  large 
ponion  of  the  community,  would  be  en- 
tirely ^perseded  by  the  introduction  of 
this  artide.  The  leduction  of  the  duties 
on  cofiee  has  been  further  recommended 
on  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  particu- 
larly desirable  at  the  present  moment,  as 
a  boon  to  the  West  India  interest,  who 


they  were  inconvenient,  or'  vexatious  in '  are  stated  to  be  labouring  under  great 


depression.  There  is  also  another  advan- 
tage attending  this  measure,  which  we 
ought  not  to  pass  by  unnoticed;  which  is, 
that  it  will  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  place 
our  own  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  foreign  countries, 
on  a  more  equal  footingin  the  production 
of  this  commodity.  West  India  cofiee 
previously  possessed  an  advanta^  of  fid. 
per  lb.  over  East  India,  and  of  Is.  fid. 
per  lb.  over  foreign  coffee :  whereas  thi^ 
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•dTaDUge  18  DOW  reduced  to  3d.  io  the 
one  ca«e,  and  to  9d.  io  the  oiher.  We  trust 
that  we  Khali,  ere  long,  see  them  redaoed 
to  a  perfect  equality.  Protecting  duties 
which  prevent  the  consumer  from  par- 
chasing  in  the  cheapest  market,  are  always 
injurious  ;  and  it  surely  admits  of  a  doubt 
whether  it  can,  in  any  case,  be  desirable  to 
attempt  to  benefit  one  portion  of  our 
dominions  at  the  expence  of  another. 

Foreign  wines  constitute  another 
arucle  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  selected  for  a  considerable 
reduction  of  duty.  He  has  reduced  the 
duty  upon  French  wines  from  1  Is.  5|d. 
to  Os.  per  gallon,  and  upon  all  other 
foreign  wines  from  7s.  7d.  to  4s. ;  and  he 
calculates  the  consequent  loss  to  the  rere- 
nue  at  330,0001.  A  Tory  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  these 
duties  may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, **  that  the  consumption  of  wine 
*'  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  only 
*'  not  increased,  but  had,  in  truth,  greatly 
**  fallen  off."  Important,  however^  as  may 
be  this  consideration,  there  are,  we  think, 
still  stronger  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
desirable  measure.  Considerable  as  may 
be  the  immediate  benefits  to  the  consumer 
resulting  from  the  reduction  of  this  duty, 
they  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  advautages  of  an  un- 
restricted commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  France,  towards  which, 
we  trust,  we  may  regard  the  present 
measure  as  the  first  step. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  countries 
in  the  world  better  suited  for  an  advan- 
tageous commercial  intercourse,  as  well 
by  their  local  situation,  as  by  the  nature 
of  their  producdons,  than  Qreat  Britain 
and  France.  They  may  be  considered 
as  the  two  most  civiliz^  nations  of  the 
world ;  they  are  situated  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  each  other ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  one  is  distinguished  by  peculiar 
advantages,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
for  the  maintenance  of  manufactures ; 
whilst  the  other  abounds  in  all  those  na- 
tural productions,  for  which  the  extent  of 
its  territory,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  climate  so  eminently 
qualify  it  With  these  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  could  it  have  been  believed, 
that  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
could  have  been  so  ignorant  as  to  go  on, 
year  after  year,  and  century  after  century, 
obstinately  refusing  to  avail  them  elvvs  of 


any  of  thone  advantiigeB  whidi  B«t«c» 
seems  almost  to  have  throwaioto  their 
hands  1  Almost  every  page  of  our  history 
contains  records  of  ruinous  wars  with 
France ;  wars  which  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  undertaken  almost  without  pretence, 
and  have  been  continued  withont  any 
ostensible  object,  except  that  of  gratifying 
the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Even  when  mutual  exhaustion  has 
caused  a  temporary  interruption  of  hos- 
tilities, our  legislature,  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  cultivating  social  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  has  in  general  done  all  ia 
its  power  to  prevent  communication  he^ 
tween  them  ;  and  thus  the  two  nations 
have  stood,  like  two  ferocious  animals, 
eyeing  each  other  with  nwUial  hatnrd, 
and  only  watching  for  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  renew  the  conflict.    For 
a  confirmation  of  our  statement  we  would 
refer  to  the  discussions  in  parliament,  as 
late  as  in  the  year  1787,  and  above  all,  to 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  at  that  period* 
It  was  on   that  occasion  that  Mr.  Pitt 
proved  himself  the  first  minister  since  the 
revolution,  who  had  been  able  to  carry 
through   parliament  a  commercial  tnaty 
with  France.  It  was,  however,  vehemently 
opposed,  and  at  the  head  of  the  opposition 
stood  Mr.  Fox.     Now  since  Mr.  Fox  1ms 
been  generally  esteemed  oueofihemosteo- 
lightened  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  since 
he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  what  has 
been  called  the  more  liberal  party  ia  the 
country,  we  may  consider  him,  on  that 
occasion,  to  have  spoken  the  sentin&ents  of 
a  large  proportion,  if  not  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.    Yet  we  repeatedly  find 

him  using  such  language  as  this : — 

"  France  was  the  natural  political  enemy  of 
Great  Britain.  What  made  her  so  t  Not  tht 
meraoiy  of  Crecy  and  Agincooit ;  the  nctoriei 
of  those  fields  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cimim- 
stance.  It  was  the  overweeniag  ptiAe  and  homd  ■ 
less  ambition  of  France;  her  invariable  and 
ardent  desire  to  hold  the  sway  of  Europe  V 

And  again,  *'  Vicinity  of  situation,  instead  of 
beinc  the  meaas  to  oonnect,wa8  whM.  sheold  eacite 
our  tear  and  jeakMaj  t.*' 

We  have  neither  room  nor  indinalion  to 
C^ve  a  studied  refutation  of  the  absurd  falls* 
cies  contained  in  these  few  lines.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  shew  the  folly  oi 
the  term  **  natural  enemy,"  nor  shall  we 
endeavour  to  prove  how  illogical  it  is  to  per- 
sonify  the  whole  changing  p^Milation  of 

*  Fox's  Speeches,  voL  iii,  p.  STS^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  V8$, 
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•n  «xtenslfetRMiiitry,  and  then  to  aUribnte 
to  this  hnagiiiary  beiDg  all  the  evil  which 
haa  been  perpetrated  by  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive adminsitrations.     We  quote  these 
passages  only  for  the  sake  of  proving  how 
great  was  the  influence  of  these  prejudices 
even  over  enlightened  minds,  and  at  so 
late  a  period ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate 
ounelvcs,  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  our 
generation  has  improved  on  that  of  our 
forefathers.     We  trust,  indeed,  that  the 
prasent  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have 
tasted  sufficiently  of  the  evils  of  war ;  and 
that  they  have  learned,  that  it  is  injurious, 
not  only  by  the  immediate  loss  and  mi- 
sery whiiib  it  occasions,  but  also  by  its 
tendency  to  turn  aside  the  attention  both 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  public,  from 
the  reformation  of  their  institutions,  and 
Jromall  other  subjects  of  useful  inquiry. 
We  tnist  that  it  is  needless  to  caution  the 
piN>ple  both  of  this  country  and  of  France, 
to  beware  for  the  future,  as  they  value 
their  own  happiness  and  that  of  their  pos- 
terity, how  they  snflfer  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  empty  sound  of  milUary 
gi€fry.    As  a  first  step  towards  an  entire 
change  of  ancient  feelings,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  (Governments  of  both  coun- 
tries  to  do   all   in  their  power  to  pro* 
mote   commercial    intercourse'    between 
them ;    much    less  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate     advantages    of    the    trade, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  a 
fpee  oommautcation  as   must  gradually 
remove  those  disgraceful  prejudices,  which 
have  been  so  long  injurious  to  both  par- 
ties: and  because,  by  thus  rendering  the 
two  nations  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  they  will  make  the  evils  of  war  more 
directly  and  sensibly  felt,  and  consequent- 
ly a  commencement  of  hostilities,  more 
unpopular,  amongst  all  classes  of  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  hail  the  reduction  of  a  high 
duty  on  an  article  of  French  production, 
as  we  trust  that  it  is  intended  only  as  the 
first  step  towards  ao  entire  change  of  sys- 
tem.    Oor    readers    will    remark,   that 
French  wines  still  remain  subject  to  a 
d«ty  of   60  per  cent  higher  than  that 
which  is  imposed'  upon  the  wines  of  Por- 
tugal or  other  countries;  and  that  such 
inequality  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
prineiples  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
advocate.    This  inequality  was  originally 
caused  by  the  Methnen  treaty,  which  was 


concluded  with  Portugal  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1703,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  which,  we  agreed  to  receive 
Portuguese  wines  at  a  lower  duty  than 
those  of  France,  on  condition  of  Portu- 
gal's receiving  the  productions  of  our  wool- 
len manufacture  on  favourable  terms  in 
return.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
such  a  treaty  must  be  injurious  to  both 
parties,  inasmuch  as  it  restricts  them  from 
having  recourse  to  the  cheapest  market. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  persevered  in 
for  upwards  of  120  years.  According  to 
one  of  the  stipulations,  however,  a  power 
was  reserved  to  either  party,  of  requiring 
a  revision  of  the  treaty,  by  giving  a  notice 
of  15  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1810,  such  notice  is  understood 
to  have  been  given ;  and  we  trust,  there- 
fore, that  our  Government  will  now  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
thus  afforded  them,  of  equalizing  the  du- 
ties upon  all  foreign  wines,  as  well  as 
abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company ;  a  monopoly  which  is 
said  to  have  considerably  enhanced  the 
pnces  of  Portuguese  wines,  by  limiting 
the  supply. 

There  is  an  objection  which  might 
be  urged,  with  considerable  plausibility, 
against  a  reduction  of  duty  on  French 
wines ;  viz.  that  the  first-rate  claret-vine^ 
yards  are  small  in  extent,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, their  produce  fetches  a  mono- 
poly price  ;  and  that  if,  therefore,  we  re- 
duce the  duty,  we  shall  not  benefit  the 
consumer,  but  shall  only  increase  the 
rent  of  the  French  landlord.  Now  we 
certainly  cannot  undertake  to  assert,  that 
this  statement  may  not  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the 
very  first-rate  wines.  But  it  appears, 
that  not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  wine 
which  is  sold  under  the  names  of  Lafitte 
and  Chateau  Margaux  is  really  produced 
from  those  vineyards,  and  that  therefore 
the  monopoly,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  at  all 
events  not  nearly  of  the  extent  which  is 
generally  supposed.  We  may  add,  that 
the  reduction  of  duty  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
the  consumption  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
French  wines,  which  have  hitherto  been 
altogsther  unknown  in  this  country. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the 
prices  of  wine,  we  would  mention,  that 
it  would  he  highly  desirable  that  an  ad 
valorefn  duty  should,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, be  substituted  for  the  present  fixed 
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ilaty  per  galloii.  We  have  already  said 
enough  upon  the  diaadvantages  of  io- 
eauality  of  taxation,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  essay ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  by  the  present  mode  of  col- 
lection, the  duty  increases  in  but  a  very 
smttll  proportion  the  price  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive wines,  whilst  it  has  the  effect  of 
entirely  excluding  the  inferior  sorts  from 
the  British  market;  and  we  need  scarcely 
state,  that  if  tolerably  good  wine  could 
be  purchased  at  one  or  two  shillings  a 
bottle,  the  consumption  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  equally  increased,  and  a 
considerable  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  luxuries  of  a  large  class  of  the 
oommanity.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  practical  detaiU  of  Uxation^  it 
would  of  course  be  presumptuous  to  give 
k  decided  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  imposing  an  ad  valnrem  duty  upon 
this  article.  Since,  however,  we  believe 
that  it  is  at  present  usual  to  taste  all  wines 
which  pass  through  the  Custom-house,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  really  the 
produce  of  the  country  from  which  they 
profess  to  be  imported,  we  would  ask, 
whether  a  plan  might  not  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  wine,  similar  to  that  which  is  at 
present  practised  in  the  case  of  certain 
other  articles  which  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty ;  thai  is,  that  a  taster  should  be  em- 
plojied  OB  the  part  of  Qovernment,  that 
the  importer  should  be  required  to  fix  a 
value  upon  the  wine,  and  that  Qovem- 
nent  should  have  the  option  either  of  re- 
ceiving the  ad  valorem  duty,  or  of  pur- 
chasing the  wine  at  this  valuation. 

Before  concluding  our  observations  on 
the  wine  duties,  we  must  advert  to  what 
we  consider  a  very  unwarranted  attack 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  wine- 
merchants;  both  by  Mr.  Brougham  and 
by  Mtr.  Huskisson.  Mr*  Brougham  statbd 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 

"  On  tlie  momiujg  following  the  night  on  which 
the  ChancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  had  annoonced 
hie  intendoii  of  taking  off  201.  per  hogihead  from 
the  duties  on  ¥Vench  claret,  he  beard  that  the  ho- 
aett  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  who  were 
•employed  in  selliag  wine  to  the  rest  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  had  raised  the  price  of  the  same 
wine  101.  per  hogshead*." 

And  on  the  same  night  Mr,  Huskisson 

Mated,  that 

«  He  had  heird,  witli  coiifeidetable  indignadolk 
(hear,  hear),  that  the  trine-merchants  had, 
soiae  how  or  other,  managed,  within  these  few 
days,  to  doable  their  stocks,  and  to  raise  the  price 
in  a  ratio  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty  (hear,  hear)  t/ 


*  Antt,  p.  S57. 


AmU^  p.  359. 


We  were  astonished  to  faesriid^  mti- 
ments  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  tbey  appear 
to  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  he  usually  professes.  The  priee 
of  wine,  like  that  of  all  other  commodi* 
ties,  id  determined  by  circumstances  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  merchanls'; 
and  it  is  both  useless  and  unjust  to  blame 
them  for  obtaining  the  higjhest  posiihie 
price  in  their  power.  The  fiut,  oo  tine 
occasion;  appears  to  hare  been,  that  dw 
report  of  the  ireduction  of  the  diMj  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  so  great  an  ta» 
crease  in  the  demand,  as  to  ea^rie  ti» 
wine-merchants  to  raise  their  prioca,  in- 
stead of  reducing  them  :  but  it  was  ob* 
▼ious  that  this  rise  ooatd  only  be  of  Teiy 
temporary  duration,  becatise  the  increased 
demand  having  been  caused  solely  by  tbe 
hope  of  a  reduction  in  price,  when  it  wai 
discovered  that  the  price,  instead  of  be- 
ing reduced,  had  risen,  the  demand  wo«ld 
ofcourbebe  checked  and  subaequefttly 
diminished.  A.nd  thus  it  was  fouad,  aa 
might  have  been  predicted,  that  tke  evil 
corrected  itself,  and  that  prices  fell  to 
their  proper  level. 

There  has  been  some  discussioo  in  ll^ 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  last  see* 
sion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  redacinff  the 
duties  upon  Cape  wines.  It  has  bceo 
urged  With  some  force  by  Mr.  Hens^ 
that  since  the  duties  upon  Cape  wioea 
have  hitherto  been  only  ooe»third  of 
those  upon  Portuguese,  and  since  eoai* 
derable  capital  has  been  invested  in  ibetr 
cultivation,  in  the  confident  ezpectatioii 
of  a  continuance  of  the  protection,  tJte 
Cape  cultivator  would  be  unjustly  treated, 
if  no  correFpondiog  reduction  were  grael- 
ed  to  him.  It  bM  been  maiataiiwd,  oo 
the  other  side,  that  no  actual  promiee 
has  ever  been  made,  and  that  all  pre^ 
tections  of  this  kind  are  inconsisteiit  with 
the  principles  on  which  Qovernment  in  wX 
present  acting.  The  Chancellor  of  tke 
£xchequt>r  has  steered  a  middle  ooofM  ; 
he  has  granted  a  reduction  of  dulf^opon 
Cape  wines,  from  ^s.  Od.  to  ^  per  gaU 
Ion,  such  reduction  to  cootiwne  till  tlie 
year  1S:X).  This  question  wae  one  of 
considerable  difikoHy,  and  we  knew  mok 
thdt  a  better  jplan  oould  have  heeb 
adopted.  We  have  ie  tins  ieataace  only 
another  proo^  that  it  is  not  one  of  thle 
Mst  evils  of  deviating  firom  the  tree  pctk 
of  equality  of  tazatioO)  tiud  we  can.  eel* 
dom  raturn  to  it  witiuMit  doiQg  >%«if 
to  soikie  existing  inteie^ 
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.'nMiirticte.jQpoQ  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Elxchequer  has  afforded  the  greatest 
reduction  of  taxation  is  that  of  spirits ;  as 
)u»  calculates  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  diminution  of  duty  will 
amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  750,0001. 
The  enormous  evils  that  were  caused  by 
the  smuggling  of  spirits  and  by  illicit  dis- 
tillation, espi^ially  in  Ireland*  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  enumeration  in  this 
place.  Accordingly*  in  the  preceding 
session  of  pi^rliament,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  Scotch 
and  Irish  spirits,  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s..  per 
gallon,  and  this  reduction  has  been  attend- 
^  by ,  the  happiest  effects.  Now  it  was 
obviously  absurd,  when  the  duty  was  only 
3^«  in  ^ptland  and  Ireland,  to  retain  it 
at  the  high  rate  of  10s.  6d«  in  England ; 
i^nd,  accordingly,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  determined  to  reduce  it  in 
the  first  instance  to  5s.  lOd, ;  and  also  to 
throyr  the  trade  more  open,  by  allowing 
the  uM  of  smaller  stills  than  were  per- 
mitted heretofore,  and  by  removing  cer* 
tain  other  restrictions  on  the  manufacture. 

We  have  heard  of  no  objections  against 
this  desirable  measure,  except  one  which 
has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith ; 
which  is,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  spirits  would,  by  diminishing  the  price, 
lend  to  encourage  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
amongst  t(ie  lower  orders.  To  this  it  has 
been  replied  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  in  France, 
Holla nd»  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  spirits  are  pheap,  drunkenness 
js  comparatively  unknown.  We  might 
add,  that,  even  if  we  allow  the  force  of 
Mf .  Smith's  argument  $0  its  fullest  extent, 
Yre  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  en- 
<spura§ement  whi^h  high  duties  afford  to 
smugging  if  far.  more  injurious  to  the 
morals  pf  the  people,  than  the  effect  of 
low  dutifis  in  rendering  the  means  of  in*' 
loxication  cheaper :  we  cannot,  moreover, 
but  believe^  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
promoting  iporality  ie  by  the  diffusion  of 
«nowledge«  and  that  those  persons  take  a 
very  narrow  riew  of  the  subject  who 
w^tM  enferfie  ita  practice  by  sumptuary 
Uwa  or  QwipQlaory  enactments. 

The  dder  duties  have  been  reduced 
from  90s.  per  hogshead  tolOr.  This  reduc- 
tion is  higtij  desirable,  inasmuch  as  cider 
U  the  liqtior  ordinarily  drunk  by  the  popu- 
lalion  of  six  coastiea,  throoghout  which 
it  ia  ttdonoiis  tkal  amuggling  has  been 
•tfiied  oa  to  •  ooMidenSe  extent.  The 


loss  to  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  only 
20,0001. 

Having  now  examined  separately  the 
case  of  each  of  those  articles  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  selected 
for  a  reduction  of  duty,  we  must,  in  the 
next  place,  notice  certain  other  highly 
taxed  commodities,  in  respect  to  which, 
according  to  many  speakers,  the  clain^s 
should  have  been  considered  as  more  uf- 
gent.  The  principal  of  these  are  tobaccp, 
soap  and  candles,  and  tea.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  that  the  duty  on  tq- 
bacco  is  not  less  than  1200  per  cent,  upon 
its  original  value,  and  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  had  not  increased  as  it 
ought  to  have  done.  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  that  this  high  duty  has  been 
the  cause  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  this  country  is  so  much  less  thaq  on  the 
continent  The  duty  upon  soap  and 
candles  amounts  to  120  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Sykes,  the  member  for 
Hull,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  articles,  or  their  raw  materials,  are 
the  objects  of  extensive  smuggling.  The 
duty  upon  tea  is  nominally  100  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  much  more.  The  East  India 
Company  possess  an  entire  monopoly  of 
this  article,  and  it  is  found  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  prices  at  which  tea  has  been 
sold  at  their  sales  in  London,  and  those 
at  which  it  may  be  purchased  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  people  of  this  country 
pay,  as  consumers  of  tea,  a  tax  of  up- 
wards of  two  millions  annually  for  the 
sole  profit  of  the  East  India  Company  *; 
and  since  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  Govern- 
ment is  charged  upon  the  price  so  increas** 
ed  by  this  tax,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  in 
reality  much  more  than  100  per  cent. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  smuggling  must  be  caused  by  so 
high  a  duty,  and  we  know  from  the  re* 
peated  convictions,  that  the  adulteratioe 
of  tea  has  been  carried  op  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  so  long  as  any 
commodities  are  taxed  lo  socb  a  mgh  d^ 
gree  as  in  the  instances  which  we  have 
given,  the  prevention  of  smitggling  muM, 
be  impossible,  and  the  exertions,  both  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tmde^  to- 
wards this  desirable  end,  must  be  attended 
with  but  imperfect  success.  At  the  same 
time  we  admit,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dp 
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trvery  tbing  at  once,  and  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  assert  tliat  the  best  selection 
has  not  been  made,  although  the  cases  of 
roffee  and  hemp  (concerning  which  we 
have  not  entered  into  any  minute  exami- 
nation) would  certainly  appear  to  be  less 
urgent  than  those  which  we  have  mention- 
ed. When  taxation  is  so  enormously 
high,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  a  begin- 
ning might  certainly  be  made  with  little 
or  no  loss  to  the  revenue ;  and  we  can- 
not understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he 
asserts,  that  to  reduce  the  duties  on  this 
anicle  to  a  less  amount  than  50  per  cent, 
would  afford  no  benefit  to  the  consumer*. 
The  benefit  to  the  coniumer  would  be  at 
least  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
duties  reduced. 

A  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  beer 
duties  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
session  by  Mr.  Maberly.  It  appears  that 
the  consnmption  of  beer  has  increased 
but  very  little  for  the  last  century,  whence 
we  may  conclude,  either  that  the  duty 
must  be  too  high,  or  that  there  must  be 
something  peculiarly  disadvantageous  in 
the  mode  of  its  collection.  The  late  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits  also  forms 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  beer  duties.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  of  their  absolute  amount 
that  we  complain,  as  of  their  unequal 
pressure  on  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  The  fact  is,  that  there  ex- 
ists a  tax  to  the  amount  of  20s.  a  quarter 
on  malt,  and  another  tax  of  35s.  upon 
beer;  so  that,  in  truth,  the  rich  man,  who 
possesses  the  means  of  brewing  his  own 
beer,  contributes  only  20s.  towards  the 
revenue,  whilst  the  poor  man,  who  is 
obliged  to  purchase  his  beer  at  a  public- 
house,  pays  55b.  Such  a  mode  of  tax- 
ation is,  at  any  rate,  unjust ;  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  duty 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  the  malt. 
Nor  can  we  understand  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  when  he  asserts,  that  if 
this  were  done  '*  the  consumer,  although 
**  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  pay- 
**  ing  more,  would  himself  pay  nothing 
**  less  f  •*'  It  may  be  true,  that  the  relief 
to  the  poorer  classes  might  not  be  so  great 
as  is  supposed ;  but  surely  all  that  would 
be  lost  by  the  one  class  must  necessarily 
be  gained  by  the  other.  m 
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There  remains  an  obserfttioa,  with- 
spect  to  a  certain  class  of  commodities,  it^ 
which  w«  trust  that  the  attention  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be 
called.  It  is  often  usutal  to  impose  m 
duty  upon  the  manufacture,  and  after- 
wards  to  return  this  duty  on  exportation, 
under  the  name  of  a  drawback.  Now 
there  are  some  articles  of  which  a  oonsi-^ 
derable  proportion  of  the  whole  amount 
are  intended  for  exportation,  and  it  \» 
manifest,  that  in  this  case  a  considerable 
loss  is  occasioned,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
pense of  first  collecting,  and  afterwards 
refunding  the  duties,  but  also  by  a  lai^ger 
amount  of  capital  beinr  thus  required,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  business.  This  is 
the  case  with  printed  goods,  on  which 
hot  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  duties  re- 
ceived are  returned  in  the  shape  of  a 
drawback. 

In  concluding  our  obsmrations  we  will 
repeat,  that  we  are  disposed  to  give  Mr. 
Robinson  full  credit  for  the  change  of 
system  which  he  has  introduced,  and  for 
the  sound  principles  which  have  in  gene- 
ral guided  his  conduct  We  are  not 
amongst  those,  who  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) would  ride  a  willing  horse  to 
death,  or  who,  because  every  thing  h 
not  accomplished  which  they  might  have 
hoped  for,  would  pass  over  without  com- 
mendation, the  improvements  which  have 
indisputably  been  effected  in  our  financial 
system.  But  at  the  same  time  we  would 
warn  him,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  until  he  has  applied  hts  principles 
more  universally,  many  of  his  roeasares 
will  be  attended  with  only  partial  soc* 
cess,  his  motives  will  be  liable  to  misre- 
presentation, and  his 'conduct  will  be 
subject  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will  proceed 
firmly,  but  cautiously,  with  the  good 
work  which  he  has  before  him,  and  that 
he  will  thus  acquire  not  a  mere  temporary 
popularity,  but  a  permanent  and  honour- 
able  reputation,  founded  upon  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  reduce  to 
practice  those  sound  principles  which  ars 
the  only  secure  basis  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

II.  Hating  investigated,  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  the  best  means  of  raising 
a  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  govern roenf, 
we  propose,  in  the  remainder  ^  this  essay, 
to  examine  the   propriety  of  impostng 
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Um>M  dntia  fertlM  protection  of  manu* 
(acturts  and  the  benefit  of  trade,  wbich 
Ibrm  «o  eoDspieuouff  a  feature  in  our  com- 
mercial reflations.  The  Tarious  branches 
of  political  economy,  in  spite  of  the 
analytical  nature  of  the  science,  are  so 
inierwofen  with  each  other,  that  no 
single  part  can  be  understood  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  whole.  This 
peculiarity,  which  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty  of  discussing  any  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  science,  without  obecurity  or 
diffaseness,  will  oblige  us,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  both  these  faults,  to  refer  to 
some  of  our  previous  reasonings,  con- 
nected with  the  present  question. 

The  principal  questions  to  be  consi- 
dered, with  a  view,  not  only  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson-s  measures  of  last  session,  but  to 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  unrestricted 
trade,  are  two :  1.  The  means  of  facili- 
tating the  importation  of  such  foreign 
commodities,  as  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
duced at  home,  under  the  protection  of 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  duties :  and,  3. 
The  n^eans  of  discouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  such,  domestic  articles,  as  have 
been  hitherto  produced,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  exportation,  under  the 
protection  of  bounties,  privileges,  &c. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  Colonial  Trade 
bill,  we  have  analysed,  at  some  length, 
the  effect  of  importation '  duties*.  We 
contended,  that  a  partial  admission  of 
foreign  commodities  into  any  country 
caiioot  be  effected  by  such  means ;  and 
that  where  greater  facilities  for  production 
exist  abroad,  importation  duties  can  never 
act  as  a  medium  between  the  prohibition 
of  a  foreign,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
home  branch  of  manufacture.  Though 
this  be  strictly  true  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factures, in  which  there  exists  no  inequa- 
lity in  the  facilities  of  production — ^in 
which,  unless  a  man  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce at  a  given  cost,  he  cannot  affoid  to 
produce  at  all ; — the  proposition  admits 
of /qualification  in  respect  to  those  com- 
moditiee  which  yield  a  renf.  Thus,  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  free  admission  of 
corn  would  only  throw  out  of  cultivation 
the  land  yielding  the  least  return,  and  di- 
minish to  that  extent  the  amount  of  rent 
paid  on  th^  superior  soils.  Mines  also, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unequally  produc- 
tive-, are  in  the  seme  situation  as  land :  it 
is  the  increased  demand  that  forces  a  r^ 
eurrenee  to  inferior  mines,  and  creates  a 
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rent  in  those  of  superior  productiveness. 
In  truth,  there  in  no  difference  between 
the  phenomena  which  attend  the  working 
of  mines  and  the  cultivation  of  land,  ex- 
cept that  the  produce  of  the  latter  being 
indispensable,  the  universal  rale  of  prefit 
is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  growing  corn 
on  the  least  fertile  soil,  and  not  by  the 
cost  of  raising  ore  from  the  least  produc- 
tive mine. 

An  attention  to  the  different  effects 
produced  by  importation  duties  on  those 
articles,  which  may  be  said,  by  a  phrase 
not  strictly  accurate,  to  yield  a  rent,  and 
those  of  which  the  price  is  wholly  com- 
pounded of  wages  and  profits,  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  the  present  instance, 
not  only  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
different  operations  which  we  think  likeFy 
to  ensue  in  some  of  Mr.  Huskisson*s  mea- 
sures, but  also  to  acquire  just  ideas  upon  the 
mode  of  protecting  home  manufactures 
and  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  trade. 
On  this  principle  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  admission  of  foreign  iron,  copper, 
and  tin,  under  a  duty,  which  really  pro- 
teds  the  mass  of  home  producers  and 
owners  of  British  mines,  precisely  as  a 
duty  on  foreign  corn  would  protect  the 
British  farmer  and  landlord. 

In  the  instance  we  allude  to  the  remedy 
adopted  is  at  once  simple  and  rapid;  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  duty  will  gra- 
dually remove  the  evil,  whilst  it  injures 
few,  ruins  none,  and  benefits  many.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  short 
debate  on  this  subject  presents  the 
agreeable  instance  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive iron  masters  (Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson)  defending  a  measure,  pro- 
ductive of  at  least  some  temporary  injury 
to  himself;  an  act,  however,  as  little  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  rare+.  In  the  present 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  similar  example.  Nay,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent Sir  H.  Vivian  from  contending  that 
the  importation  of  South  American  cop- 
per, would  destroy  the  value  of  the 
Cornish  minesj; :  an  argument,  which,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  inaccuracy  as  to  ihefacl^ 
is  only  admissible  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  productiveness  of  all  tnose  mines  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  that  the  least  va- 
luable of  the  mines  now  wrought  in  South 
America  is  more  productive  than  the 
richest  in  ComwalL 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  efiect  of 
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a  diiptnisbed  bctlity  of  produeing  it*-ik 
rise  in  price  which  is  always  followed  by 
1^  rise  in  rent-^if  the  foreign  oommodtty 
of  the  same  kind  be  excluded,  or  bnr- 


in  which  the  imported  artfelo  'AtaM  Iw 
allowed  to  enter  tba  British  market* 

The  efibct  of  a  partial  adoiission  of 
a  foreign  commodity,  on  prices  in   the 


dened  with  a  high  dnty,  i^  gradual  reduc*  |  British  market,  whaterer  might  be  the 

diflference  in  the  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction, at  home  and  abroad,  wonld  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
article  admiued.      For  instance,  suppose 
the  home  demand  for  silk  to  require  a 
supply  of  10,000  pieces   a-yesr,  which 
ibe    home   producer  could   not     afford 
to  bring  into  the  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  (I09«.pff  piece;  if  a  small  qnantity, 
for  instance  fiOO  piecet,  of  silk  were  ad- 
mitted from  a, foreign  country,  where  the 
Qoat  of  production   was  lower  than  at 
home,  the  tffect  would  be  s  genera!  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity :   there 
would  be  a  sufiply  of,  or  the  power  of 
supplying  19,500  pieces,. and  a  demand 
only  for  10,0OOf ..  The  fall  in  price  would 
displace  f>o  much  capital  at  home  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  production  of  500 
pieces  of  silk ;  but  as  soon  as  that  capi- 
tal should  be  displaced,  and  the  supply 
restored  to  its  former  level,  prices  would 
also  rise  to  their  former  rate,  and  500 
pieces  of  silk  might  thenceforth  be  con- 
stantly imported  every  year  without  pro^ 
dncing  any  farther  enect  on  prices.     By 
this  operation  a  twentieth  part  of  the  ca- 
pital would  be  tamed  over  to  more  pro- 
ductive employments^  at  a  comparatively 
small  loss  to  the  owner,  and,  of  course, 
none  to  the  public.    In  the  course  of  time 
500  additional  pieces  of  foreign  silk  might 
be  let  in  with  a  similar  effect,  and  by  further 
repetitions  of  this  operation — ^by  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  qtiantity  imported,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  the  quantity 
produced  at  honte,   the  trander  of  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  tlie  domestic 
manufacture,  might  be  effected  without 
rttti\  to  its  employer  or  injury  to  the  la* 
bourer  by  the  sudden  change  which  at* 
tends  an  unlimited  importation. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  as  the  supply 
furnished  by  the  home  prodneer  was  ade* 
quate  to  the  demand,  the  supply  from 
abroad,  however  limited  in  quantity,  would 
produce  a  glut,  and  thereby  depress  the 
price  of  silk  as  much  as  an  unlimited 
admission  of  foreign  produce,  Under  an 
importation  duty:  the  cases,  however, 
are  distinct ;  a  glut  is  but  temporary,  and 

the  semoval  of  a  small  portion  of  capital 

'I  >* 
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tion  of  \he  duty,  whilst  it  removes  the 
evil,  alleviates,  if  it  does  not  prevent  the 
injury  attendant  on  a  sudden  repeal  of 
the  restriction ;  as  it  throws  but  a  small 
part  of  the  class  engaged  in  producing 
the  commodity  out  of  employment  at 
^very  successive  step  in  the  reduction  of 
the  importation  duty,  itnd  dislodge  or 
impairs  but  a  small  portion  of  qapitaJL 
But  with  manufacturers,  the  difficulty  is 
greater.  A  diminution  of  importation  duly 
pn  a  foreign  article,  however  gradual,  will 
pot,  as  we  l^ave  already  seen^,  produce 
any  effect  at  all,  without  destroying  the 
domestic  manulactufe..  The  meaps,  then, 
by  whicb  thif  evil  may  be  prevented,  "or  at 
least  in  a  great  n^easure  diminished,  is 
the  great  desideratum;  and  although  it 
is  not  without  diffidence  that  we  hazard 
a  suggestion,  we  think  it  right  to  state 
onr  opinion ;  especially .  as  we  arc  fully 
assured  of  the  fallacjpus^ess  of  Mr.  Hns- 
kisson's  plc^n  of  protecting  duties  on  im- 
portation. 

If  a  commodity  of  b(xme  pycqdnction 
must  be  sold  at  a  certain  pricf^  in  order 
that  the  producer  may  realisse  thp  usual 
rate  of  profit ;  w^  sa^f,  that  ^h«  $dmissioQ 
of  the  same  commodity  ffoiip.  abnoad  un- 
der aiiy  duty  (it  mM^^^  9S>^  ^^  gteat) 
which  sno^ld  eni^bl?  the  fofeign  to  nnder- 
•ellthe  British  dealer,  would.hsyethe  efiect 
of  driving  the  latter  (tox^.  the  market* 
If  the  duty  w^re  so  higt^  i^f  to.  prevent  the 
foreign  from  selling  at  a  Jess  price  than 
the  ^ritish  dealer,  the  for^igi^  dealer 
would  ha^e  no  motive  for  ^i^Cering  the 
market  at  all «  and  such  a  dpty  would  he 
tantamount  to  i^  prohibitipni  but  if 
the  duty  would  alllow  him  to  ui^ersell, 
then,  as  ther^  ci|nnot  ti^  tirQ  prices  in 
the  same  market,  aqd  ss  h^  pricea  would 
and  must  be  lower,  th^e  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  ijitrnishing  the  whole 
supply  ai^d  depriving  ^he  Briti<ih  dealer 
of  his  custom. 

^  The  auppositioi\  upon  which  importa- 
tion duties  haye  been  impp.91^,  seems  to 
be,  that  they  \9EOttld  limit  the  fc^reign  sup- 
ply. That,'  ii^  fact,  is  pre<jsely  what  la 
wanted,  although  it  w\l(  not  be  effected 
by  importation  duties.  ]t  would,  how- 
ever, be  effected  by  fixing  the  quantity^ 

*  See  anU,  p.  654. 
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woqWI  apdcdily  raise  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  its  former  leirel^  since  the  foreign 
supply  alone  would  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  unlimited  admission  of  foreign  silk ; 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  capital  embarked 
in  the  home  manufacture  would  nOt  alter 
the  price,  which  in  that  -case  would  be 
regulated  by  (he  cost  of  production  to  the 
foieign  traded,  as  in  the  former  case  by 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer. 

Beneficial  effects  also  might  be  anticH 
pated  from  the  foreknowledge  of  such 
admission;  which,  as  it  would  suggest 
th^  probable  occurrence  of  the  glut, would 
induce  all  peraH>ns,  haring  favburablia  op- 
portunities, 10  transfer  their  capital ;  leav- 
ing to  those  who  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  withdraw  from  their  busi- 
ness, an  unaltered  price  and  undimitiished 
profits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  un/tmifed  admission  of 
foreign  silk,  subject  to  a  duty,  would  be 
of  no  arail :  since  it  would  induce  all  to 
transfer  their  capital  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  would  be  followed  by  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
article  in  the  market.  Add  to  this,  that^  in 
the  case  of  an  admission  limited  inquan- 
thy ,  the  Qovernment,  having  the  power  of 
regulating  the  admission,  might  assist  the 
producer  or  consumer,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  by  lessening  or  in- 
creasing its  amount  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ;  in  which  respect,  the  market-price 
of  silk  would  afford  a  perfect  guide.  We 
trust  we  have  said  enough  to  ahew.  the 
beneficial  results  of  a  limitation  in  the 
^aniity  of  imports,  as  compared  with  an 
importation  duty.  The  object  might  be 
attained  by  the  warehousing  system,  from 
which  80  much  benefit  has  been  derived 
to  our  restricted  trade ;  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  foreign  corn,  of  which,  when 
the  price  is  lowered  by  a  siiddeu  influx, 
the  surplus  is  warehoused,  iu  a  manner 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description 
here. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  further  re- 
commendation of  the  plan  for  limiting 
the  quantity  of  those  imports  in  which  a 
perfectly  free  trade  would  be  immediately 
ruinous  to  the  home  producer,  that  such 
imports  might  be  charged  with  a  duty, 
during  the  time  of  their  limited  admission, 
which  would  be  wjiolly  free  from  the 
usual  objections  to  custom-bouse  duties. 
In  fact,  14  woakl  be  free  from  all  objec- 


tion: Bueh  a  duty  would  emulate;,,  in 
some  degree,  the  perfection  of  a  seigno« 
rage,  of  which  no  one  feels  the  burthen ; 
since,  though  the  consumer  really  paid  it 
in  the  increased  price  of  the  article,  that 
price  would  be  kept  up  for  thb  gr^atet 
int^rk»t  of  the  home  producer.  This 
case,  then,  forms  an  exception  to  what  we 
hold  to  be  a  general  principle ;  vis.  that 
taxes,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  whatever 
be  their  amount,  should  be  what  are 
called  direct,  and  levied  on  ev^ry  ipdivi- 
dual  in  proportion*  as  near  as  might  be^ 
i6  his  income. 

Such,  then,  we  conceive  to  be  -the  skfe 
and  proper  tsiode  of  inti^ducing  a  system 
of  free  trade  with  ragard  to  those  domes- 
tic articles  which  have  heretofore  beea 
guarded  by  prohibitory  duties  fi^tik.the 
boihpetltldn  of  the  foreign  dealer.  We 
shall  not  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a  de» 
tailed  conaideration  of  the  cases  seleeted 
by  Mr.  Hunkuson,  fti  the  dUbjefct^  bf  %k 
act  of  last  session  ;  Which,  ihd'eed  C^ith 
the  exception  bf  the  metaU,  hfid  tttd96  We. 
have  already  noticed),  (ir'e^^tlt  btit  IUfl4 
knatter  for  remark.  We  hb^e  been  ihdYB 
anxious  to  etpoutid  thd  prirtoifile  UpbH 
which  all  such  changt;^  sHobld  be  m!id^^' 
than  to  criticise  the  particular  idstadb^ 
comprised  in  Mr.  Hludtisdbd*^  tbe^tirA 
of  last  session. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  the  afticlei  BF 
greater  importance,  of  which  yire  (xMf  ap- 
pr6v^  the  selection,  whatet^  W6  Ihatr 
think  6f  (he  plan  upon  which  the  reform 
is  conducted  $  we  may  hefnark,  that  with 
fegiifd  to  many  othe^  articles  of  less  im-  ' 
porta A(^,  Mr.  tluskisiion  seems  td  havb 
pursued  b  ver^  judicidus  course. 

6uch  has  bepti  the  extravagant  jdiloas^ 
6f  the  British  mftiinfacturers,  and  the  ig- 
nofliilcie  of  the  legislature,  tli^t  it  is  diffi- 
cult te>  name  any  article  of  jfbfeign  pro- 
duction which  has  not  been  set  doWik  M 
the  fabok  of  tates^  and  changed  with  at! 
importatioti  duty.  For  gt^titc^  certkinty. 
and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  dange^ 
from  the  untaxed  admiaaion  of  any  iftpe* 
cies  of  foreign  manufactured  produce* 
there  was  *'  a  sweeping  clause  at  the  end^ 
**  of  that  book,"  ^hrch  provided  that  M 
goods,  wares,  ilnd  merchaudize,  either  iti 
part  or  wholly  manufactured,  whiclk 
should  not  have  been  enumerated  iti  thd 
book  of  rates,  should  pay  an  importation, 
duty  of  50L  per  cent,  on  their  estimated 
value  ^  and  by  a  further  clause,  a  ctufV 
of  201.  per  cent,  was  imposed  upon  m 
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noiiHBniimerated  urticleB  vhich  were  ma- 
nufactured neither  wholly  nor  in  part. 
With  respect  to  these  arlides,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  said,  that 


«( 


He  pxopOMd  to  reduce  the  daty  on  manofac* 
tuied  arddaty  not  enumerated,  firom  501.  to  SOL 
and  on  axticlei  nnmanufactared,  from  tOl.  to  101. 
per  cent.  The  retah  of  these  alterations  would 
oe»  that  upon  foreign  manufactured  article!  gene- 
rally, where  the  duty  was  imposed  to  protect  our 
own  manufactures,  and  not  fox  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting roTenue,  that  duty  would,  in  no  instance, 
exceed  SOI.  per  cent.  If  the  article  were  not 
aanufactured  much  cheaper  or  much  better 
abroad  than  at  home,  such  a  duty  was  ample  for 
protection.  If  it  were  manufactured  so  much 
cheaper,  or  so  much  better  abroad,  as  to  render 
30L  per  cent,  insufficient,  his  answer  was,  firs^— 
that  a  greater  protection  was  only  a  premium  to 
the  smuggler ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
wisdom  in  attempthigto  bolster  up  a  competition, 
which  this  degree  of  protection  would  not  sustain. 
Let  die  state  nare  the  tax,  which  was  now  the  re- 
ward of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the  consumer  have 
the  better  and  cheaper  article,  without  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  he  was  consulting  his  own 
eonTenience  at  the  expense  of  daily  TioUting  the 
laws  of  his  country*'  (ante,  p.  368). 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  in  cases 
like  these,  the  duty  should  be  wholly  re- 
moved. In  almost  all  such  cases,  the 
protection  to  any  home  manufacture  is 
merely  imaginary,  and  the  duty  is  nearly 
iinproductire  for  the  purpose  of  rere.nue. 
Its  only  effect  is  to  render  the  custom- 
house accounts  more  complex,  and  to 
generate  a  race  of  smugglers. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  instances  in 
which  our  custom  laws  bear  marks  of 
having  been  framed  by  persons  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  trade.  While 
the  principal  revenue  is  received  from 
scarcely  20  articles,  the  list  of  enume- 
rated commodities,  which  pay  duties,  oc- 
cupies the  space  of  34  folio  pages*.  Of  so 
copious  a  catalogue  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  part  cannot  be  in  very  great  re- 
quest ;  and  thus  the  Government  enhances 
the  price  of  such  commodities  to  the 
small  class  of  their  consumers,  not  to 
mention  the  delay,  vexation,  and  loss, 
which  must  frequently  attend  the  collec- 
tion of  such  duties. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  duties  on 

£.  t.    d. 

Angelica,  yielding     254  15  10  per  ami. 

Peaiis     ....     325  10    7 
Resin      ....       55     7     7 

Wbalefins    .     .       1,329  4    ^ 
Red  and  Bar  Wood  448    2    4 


£'     iL 

«L 

Eels       ....     822  18 

9perann^ 

Oysters   ....         09 

0 

OdierFish,Anchovies  69     8 

7 

Myrrh     .     •     .     .     822     0 

4 

Ochre     ....     894  11 

8 

Arsenic  .     »     •     .     657     6 

0 

Cranberries       .     .     803    0 

11 

DyeWood8Brazilletol35  13 

8* 

Cam  Wood      .     .    422     4 

5 

Ebony     ....     109  11 

2 

Lignum  Vita  .     .     328     5 

H 

Muss  Rode      .     •    708     5 

H 

Olives     ....    724     1 

1  .  &C.+ 

*  VuU  Supplement  to  the  Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  10,  18x5, 
frani  p.  493  to  598.  * 


We  have  here  selected  a  few  of  the 
most  glaring  instances ;  but,  were  we  to 
particularize  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
copy  four-fifths  of  the  whole  table.  Were 
all  duties  abolished  on  commodities 
yielding  a  revenue  under  100,0001.,  the 
finances  of  the  state  would  be  but  slightly 
impaired,  while  the  convenience  to  trade 
and  the  advantage  to  the  consumers  would 
more  than  repay  the  sacrifice. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
second  of  the  two  questions  with  which 
we  commenced  this  section; — the  ques- 
tion regarding  Bounties. 

As  the  system  of  Bounties  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  certain  peculiar 
branches  of  industry  are  more  beneficial 
to  the  country  than  certain  others,  it  will 
be  useful  to  point  out,  in  a  few  words, 
the  fallaciousness  of  that  opinion.  With- 
out insisting  further  on  a  subject  that 
admits  of  elaborate  proof,  it  may  be 
shortly  stated,  that  every  permanent  in- 
crease of  population  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  rapid  progress  of  population  in  all 
new  countries,  and  wherever  capital  aug- 
ments rapidly,  is  a  proof  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  accumulation  of  capital  may 
produce  a  demand  for  labour,  to  that 
extent  a  supply  of  labourers  will  speedily 
appear.  The  danger  is  all  on  one  side  : 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  people  as  com- 
pared with  the  permanent  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  consequent  suffering  and 
degradation  which  must  ensue  to  the 
labouring  class  from  a  diminution  of 
wages.  The  community,  then,  is  only 
benefitted  by  a  constant  augmentation  of 
capital,    wluch    can    solely    arise    from 

savings  out  of  the  profits   of   capital. 

; ■» 

f  Vid4  Finance  Accounts  ior  the  Year  ending 
Jan.  tees,  p.  39,  a  mf. 
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Tik}^  auginent^lioa  will  be  most  rapid 
when  profits  are  highMt ;  that  trade,  there- 
fore, which  is  most  profitable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  most  beneficial  to  the  country ; 
and  the  greatest  advantage  that  can  befal 
«  nation,  is  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
average  profits  of  stock.  Now,  as  en- 
couragement to  any  particular  trade  can- 
not influence  the  general  rate  of  profits^  it 
can  in  no  wise  tend  to  produce  the  only 
result  from  which  the  people  receive  real 
benefit.  A  bounty  is  the  converse  of  a 
tax,  and,  consequently,  as  it  lessens  the 
cpst  of  production,  it  diminishes  price  to 
the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid;  but,  as  the 
bounty  itself  must  be  raised  by  taxation, 
the  price  of  the  articles  on  .which  it  is 
levied  must  be  raised  to  the  same  extent, 
as  the  commodity,  on  which  the  bounty 
is  paid,  will  be  depressed  :  for  competi- 
tion will  not  allow  either  the  profits  on 
one  to  be  below,  or  on  the  other  to  be 
iibove  the  average  level.  Thus,  if  a  tax 
of  100,0001.  were  annually  levied  upon 
shoes,  and  paid  as  a  bounty  upon  the 
production  of  stockings,  the  price  of 
shoes. would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  stockings ;  and  no  one.  would  be  able 
to  clothe  his  legs  a  whit  the  cheaper :  on 
the  contrary,  the  expence  would  be  rather 
increased,  for,  as  the  tax  cannot  be  raised 
without  expense,  the  bounty  paid  must 
fall  short  of  the  tax  levied ;  and  the  dif- 
ference would  be  so  much  lost  to  the  con- 
sumers of  shoes  and  stockings.  As  what 
is  paid  must  have  been  received,  what- 
ever is  gained  by  one  party  is  lost  by 
another:  if  more  stockings  and  fewer 
shoes,  are  consumed,  either  the  bountv 
roust  be  diminished,  or  the  tax  increased, 
pr  transferred  to  some  other  commodity ; 
and  the  community  would  neither  gain 
nor  lose. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  within 
the  scope  of  our  discussion,  to  trace  the 
various  and  interesting  effects  produced 
upon  wages  and  profits,  according  as  the 
bounty  is  paid,  or  the  tax  levied  upon 
commodities  which  are  principally  con- 
sumed by  labourers  or  capitalists.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  shew  that  it  cannot 
benefit  any  class,  without  equally  prejudi- 
cing another ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
duction of  jihe  country  remains  unchang- 
ed: ftill,  however,  as  it  alters  existing 
relations,  as  it  may  cause  a  transfer  of  ca- 
pital and  some  consequent  lo&s,  and  as  it 
causes  an  expenditure,  however  slight, 
without  return,  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
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evil.  Such  are  the  results  of  bounties 
paid  on  production.  But  bounties  on  ex- 
portation have  a  very  different  and  worse 
effect,  though  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  principles.  Such  bounties  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  article  o°  which 
they  are  bestowed,  not  for  the  home,  but 
for  the  foreign  consumer.  If  Great  Bri- 
tain paid  a  bounty  of  3  per  cent,  above 
the  cost  of  carriage,  on  the  exportation  of 
a  commodity  to  France,  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  which. each  country  possessed  the 
same  advantages,  the  latter  deriving  her 
supplies  from  the  former,  would  withdraw 
her  capital  from  this  employment,  to  which 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  would  be  at- 
tracted. The  demands,  however,  of  the 
domestic  consumer  would  remain  unalter- 
ed, and  must  be  met  by  imports  from 
abroad,  for  which  payment  would  be 
made  in  the  commodity  encouraged  by 
the  bounty.  The  French  capital  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  this  very 
commodity,  would  either  directly,  or 
through  the  intervention  of  some  other 
country,  supply  the  unsatisfied  demands 
of  the  domestic  consumer,  by  which  pro- 
cess an  additional  3  per  cent,  would  be 
gained  oq  that  capital ;  while  at  home  the 
sole  result  would  be  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity produced  of  the  encouraged  article, 
without  altering  the  cost  of  production. 
The  foreign  consumer  would  save  the 
bounty  for  the  purchase  of  other  commor 
dities,  or  the  accumulation  of  capital; 
while  the  home  consumer,  forced  to  pay 
dearer  for  some  articles,  and  cheaper  for 
none,  would  suffer  under  a  needlessly  li- 
mited command  over  the  obj^cts  of  desire, 
and  a  diminished  power  of  accumulation. 

What  is  true  of  bounties  is  equally  true 
of  drawbacks  ;  though  the  latter  may  bear 
an  appearance  of  justice,  and  the  former 
of  favour,  the  effects  are  the  same.  Draw- 
backs are  but  equivalents  on  exportation 
for  duties  on  importation,  and  in  no  wise 
affect  the  price  in  the  home  market,  which 
is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production. 
In  excised  articles,  Mr  here  the  duty  levied 
in  ona  stage  of  production,  is  partially 
returned  in  a  succeeding  stage,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  the  consumer  whether  this  surplus 
be  levied  and  repaid,  or  altogether  omitted. 

As  bounties  and  restrictive  duties 
correspond  in  their  operation,  so  are 
they  to  be  removed  by  similar  remedies. 
The  .first  step  of  a  gradwd  diminution  of 
a  bounty,  would  destroy  the  foreign  de- 
mand ;  while  the  fixing  a  decreasing  li«* 
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fnit  to  the  qtiantSty,  on  which  the  bounty 
should  be  paid^  would  gently  and  effectual- 
ly remove  the  evil^  by  the  operation  we 
hate  already  traced,  whea  describing  the 
effect  of  an  increasing  limited  admission 
6f  foreign  goods,  ob  the  home  producer. 
Fortunately  the  actual  efil  is  less  in  the 
case  of  bounties,  than  in  that  of  restrictive 
duties,  as  the  principle  is  little  acted  on ; 
ff  till,  however,  as  upwards  of  one  million 
is  annually  paid  in  the  shape  of  draw- 
backs on  the  customs  alone*,  and  more 
than  two  millions  on  the  excise  f,  beside 
bounties  on  sail-cloth,  cordage,  linens, 
and  sugar,  it  is  by  no  means  so  slight  an 
evil  as  to  be  unworthy  of  attention.  If 
the  necessities  of  government  require  a 
revenue,  let  it  be  raised  ;  but  let  not  un- 
liecessary  sums  be  exacted,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  altering  the  due  relations  in  the 
production  of  commodities  at  home,  or  to 
enable  other  countries  to  buy  them,  at  less 
than  their  natural  price. 

What  was  done  with  regard  to  boun- 
ces in  the  last  session,  is  too  trivial  to  need 
remark ;  we  have  mentioned  the  subject, 
rather  with  an  eye  to  what  may  be  done 
hereafter,  than  what  his  been  attempted 
hitherto. 


As  the  increase  of  capital  is,  or  more 
properly  ought  to  be,  the  great  end  of 
commefdal  regulations,  one  of  the  main 
objects  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  legislator,  in  altering  or  framing 
such  regulations,  is  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  that  partial  destruction  of  capital, 
which  almost  necessarily  attends  its 
transfer.  'I'be  destruction  of  capital  is 
one  of  the  few  necessary  evils  that  occur, 
even  under  the  most  perfect  system.  A  de- 
mand for  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  they 
are  indispensable,  admits  of  little  fluctua- 
tion; but  the  constant  variation  in  the 
taste  for  luxuries,  and  the  uniform  pro- 

gression  of  human  skill,  unite  unavoida- 
le  evils  with  the  most  beneficial  efiTects ; 
and  the  fashion  of  a  day,  or  the  alteration 
of  a  wheel,  may  render  large  masses  of 
capital  useless,  and  the  skill  of  the  la- 


*  TbtaaiM  Accoaata  for  the  year  ending  Jana- 
aiy  1325,  p.  48. 

t  Fiiiance  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  Jann- 
aiy  1835,  p.  68^ — It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the 
excite  the  principal  part  of  the  ram  is  merely  re- 
pud  to  the  person  who  paid  the  tax  at  an  earlier 
period.— What  are  the  aereral  amoonts  it  it 
scarcely  poAsible  to  ascertain :  of  course  wa  ar- 
guments only  apply  to  the  residue. 


bourer  unavailing.  Theseneoeisaryloisilf^ 
attendant  on  the  whims  and  fmproveroeats 
of  the  world,  are  but  slight,  when  oono- 
pared  with  the  evils  which  arise  from 
the  fatal  propensities  of  those  who  govero 
mankind.  The  commencement,  or  dose 
of  a  single  war,  produces  more  extensive 
injury,  from  the  loss  of  capital,  conse- 
quent upoii  the  alterations  in  the  channels 
of  trade,  than  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments of  a  century,  without  their  ulterior 
advantages  ;  and  the  taxes  of  government, 
as  transitory  and  whimsical  in  their  na- 
ture, but  of  more  extensive  operation 
than  the  fashions  of  ages,  render  great 
portions  of  capital  valueless,  and  by  dis- 
turbing the  natural  relations  of  commerce, 
lay  the  foundation  of  still  greater  losses  to 
come. 

The  time,  however,  we  may  hope,  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  artificial  impedi- 
ments, opposed  by  mistaken  tegislation,  to 
the  natural  courses  of  industry,  which  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most  pro- 
fitable, will  be  at  last  removed.  It  has 
been  our  endeavour  to  point  out  tiie  way 
in  which  they  may  be  removed,  with  the 
least  immediate  loss.  If  the  sole  object 
be  free  trade,  that  may  be  best  attained 
by  repealing  all  duties,  whose  abolition 
would  cause  no  change  in  the  direction 
of  industry,  and  withdrawing,  by  a  gra- 
dual operation,  the  capital  of  the  country 
engaged  in  constrained  employments.  If 
the  object  combine  revenue  with  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  commerce — as  it 
roust  do,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  in  a 
country  overloaded  with  taxes,  like  Cheat 
Britain^  recouTse  must  still  be  had  to  the 
same  mild  but  efficient  remedy.  While 
emancipadng  fettered  industry,  revenue 
should  be  obtained  from  such  duties,  as 
are  not  followed  by  a  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral distribution  of  national  capital;  so 
that,  when  the  revenue  ceases  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  is  derivable  from  other  sources, 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  duties  may 
confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity, unattended  by  individual  suffer- 
ing. In  either  case,  the  ultimate  object 
should  be  the  entire  removal  of  commer- 
cial impediments;  that  the  productions 
of  every  corner  of  the  globe,  may  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  nations,  and  not  according  to  the 
caprice  of  Ministers  of  Finance,  and  the 
rules  of  the  book  of  rates. 

At  present  our  commerce  is  far  remov- 
ed from  this  desirable  state.     The  old 
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prinmplie,  wliich  Mcribed  th^  beoefits  of 
trade  to  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports, 
supposed  to  be  paid  io  n^nej,  f  s  i%  pro* 
dupedy  still  penrades  our  cQiniQercial  sya- 
tem.  This  fallacioHs  doctrine,  which 
juearl y  erery  writer  from  l^ocke  to  Adam 
Smith,  has  sucoessively  exposed,  aod  to 
which  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  many  millions, 
while  the  currency  has  only  increased  by 
some  thousands,  has  added  so  effectual  a 
refutation,  retained  its  place  in  all  the 
iqeasures  of  government,  from  its  open 
re^gnitiop  by  tl^  Methuen  treaty,  down 
to  iu)  virtual  rejection  by  thQ  colonial  bill 
of  the  present  Qovernment..  Almost  with- 
in our  ovrn  recpllectioo,  w^  find  Mr.  Fox 
avowing  a  thepry,  which  supposes  a  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  common  principles 
in  a  science,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which,  a  man  may  become  the  successful 
leader  pf  a  faction,  but  will  never  be  fit 
for  a  legisUtor,  In  his  speech  on  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  (Feb*  1%, 
1787),  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that, 

**  With  KKMct  to  the  eqaivaient*  iMek  we 
wen  to  have  tor  ^  reduction  of  the  dndea  oa 
French  wines,  ao  as  to  admit  them  more  freelv 
into  our  ports,  what  article  had  we  the  prin- 
lege  of  exportxDg  into  Fhtnce  1  He  knew  of  none. 
It  appeared  to  Uai,  therefore,  «r  advaadm  given 
U  Franee,  ^UkmU  th$  Uatt  ngn.  oftm  efutooMnl." 

We  must  not,  however,  impute  too 
much  superiority  to  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  over  that  of  1787,  because  we 
have  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
have  at  last  acquired  more  enlarged  ideas, 
and  adopted  a  more  liberal  practice  than 
their  predecessors.  The  majority  of  the 
house,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  large  body  of 
the  merchants  out  of  doors,  still  adhere  to 
•the  principle  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  his  speech 
on  Foreign  Trade,  Mr.  Huskisson  ob- 
served, that, 

'*  He  expected  a  loxther  oibjectioii— >indeed  he 
had  already  been  told,  in  the  cotteapondence  which 
he  had  felt  it  right  to  hold  with  some  af  onr  matt 
intelligent  and  accomolithed  merchants  and  maau- 
factorers,  on  thie  eobject— that  in  1786,  we  had 
iaaaTed  from  France,  1^  treaty,  a  zedproci^  of 
coBUneicial  adnMitagea;  hot  that,  at  present, 
we  had  made  no  anch  arraagament*." 

Be.it  remarked,  that  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  this 
y^ry  fallacy — and  a  most  absura  one  it 
is*- from  the  lips  of  Mr*  Huskisson  him- 
selff. 

As  a  further  proof  of  Mr. 
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remark,  we  fnay  observe  that,  whenever 
the  memberi  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
mens  represent  any  thing  ''  but  their  pwn 
**  pockets,''  as  one  of  them  facetiously 
terms  it ;  whenever  their  language  in  the 
house  is  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents — we  uniformly  find  them 
emitting  the  most  unwholesome  notions 
on  the  subject  of  trade. 

Thus  the  member  for  Truro  is  alarmed 
at  the  introduction  of  foreign  copper^ : 
the  member  for  Stafforddure  demands 
protection  for  crockery§ :  the  member  for 
Rippon  considers  that  woollen  goods  are 
negleetedj:  the  member  for  Bristol  de- 
mands attention  to  the  West  India 
tradef :  the  member  for  Newcastle  com- 
plains of  the  duty  on  Northumberland 
coals^*;  and  the  members  for  Westminster, 
London,  and  Bristolf  f,  declaim  long  and 
loudly  against  sssessed  taxes.  All,  how- 
ever, as  if  desirous  of  delivering  them* 
selves  from  the  imputation  of  downright 
imbecility,  agreer  in  praising  the  general 
tendency  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  measures. 

This  language  will,  of  course,  continue 
till  the  people  become  more  instructed. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
country,  that  what,  in  this  instance,  public 
opinion  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
effect,  is  likelv  to  be  in  part,  at  least, 
accomplished  by  the  enlarged  views  and 
liberal  ambition  of  individuals.  It  is  to 
ministers  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  EIx« 
chequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  we  may  look  for  the  finid 
renunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile school  of  commerce.  Their  con- 
tinued exertions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
beneficial  change,  not  only  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  but  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  debates  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  propositions  they  have 
severally  brought  forward  during  the  last 
two  or  three  sessions  of  ^parliament,  the 
speeches  of  those  gentlemen  have  formed, 
both  as  to  the  matter  conveyed,  and  the 
mode  of  conveying  it,  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  style  of  House  of  Com<p 
mens'  oratory.  The  prepared  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  fixcheauer  are 
models  of  the  ttss/U  style.  If  his  prao* 
tice  continue  worthy  of  his  speeches,  we 
shall  not  despair  of  the  consummation  we 
have  long  desired,  when  the  ignorance 
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fliid  the  rhetoric  of  the  biilKtot  talkers 
of  the  ladt  oentury  'm\{  give  place  to  so- 
lid ioformation  and  a  sober  style  of  de- 
livery ;  a  consummation  which  will  con- 
vert the  Hou«e  of  Commons  from  a  de- 
bating club,  into  a  place  for  the  sober 
transaction  of  public  business. 


Kaoigaiian  Laws* 

Amonost  the  numerous  objections  ad- 
duced against  the  recent  propoeitions  for 
estaUinhin^  an  open  trade  with  our  colo- 
nies and  foreign  countries,  there  is  one, 
which  from  its  extent  and  speciousness 
»eeiTis  to  call  for  some  notice  here,  al- 
though, but  little  prominent  in  the  de- 
bates; we  mean,  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Our  remarks,  however,  will  rather  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  space  which  that  subject 
occupied  in  parliament^  than  to  its 
actual  importance:  and  we  shall  rather 
touch  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons 
alledged  in  defence  of  the  Nayigation 
Laws  as  an  objection  to  a  free  trade,  than 
handle  it  with  uny  view  to  expound  o 
system  of  our  own. 

Putting  aside  all  other  evil  consequences 
of  the  new  commercial  system ;  its  evil 
consequence  to  our  navy,  and  thence  to 
the  security  of  our  shores,  by  undermining 
our  most  e^ectual  means  of  defensive 
warfare,  is  alleged  to  be  conclusive  again:(t 
itd  adoption. 

Other  objections  are,  for  the  mo?t  part, 
of  a  partial  nature ;  being  drawn  only 
from  particular  evils,  and  applying  to  par- 
ticular  measures.  But  this  objection  over- 
rides the  whole  subject,  and  is  only  sa- 
tisfied by  a  total  rejection  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

The  proposition  is  simply  this. — The 
essential  defence  of  the  country^  in  time 
of  war,,  is  the  navy;  The  efficiency  of 
the  navy  depends  on  the  supply  of  effi- 
cient sailors ;  for  the  furnishing  of  which, 
\«  e  must  depend  on  the  merchant  service. 
The  admission  of  foreign  vessels  to  a 
participation  of  the  carrying  trade,  by 
limiting  the  demand  for  merchant  shipping, 
has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  sources 
which  supply  our  naval  marine  ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  a  system  of  free  trade 
(from  which  a  competition  between  the 
merchant  service  of  foreign  countries  and 
our- own  must  unavoidably  spring  up)  is 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire in  time  of  war. 


This  reasoning,  if  correct,  is  ondoubtodf^ 
worthy  of  consideration,  ahhougb  if  vrwlcl 
not,  we  think,  be  found  conclusive.  A9 
we  do  not  propose  at  present,  to  inqtiin^ 
into  the  state  of  onr  naTal  eatablishmeirt 
— an  inquiry  which  we  reierve  for  ano*- 
ther  time ;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  two  leading  topics  which  the  for^oin^ 
statement  suggests. 

First,  then,  we  deny  that  part  of  the 
premises,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
competition  of  the  shipping  of  foreign 
nations  would  narrow  the  employment  of 
onr  own.    Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  & 
free  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  by^ 
increasing  the  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, might  enable  those  countries   to 
extend  their  mercantile  marine ;  and  if  it 
should    happen  that    their  governments 
should    continue,   with  regard    to    onr 
shipping,  the  system  which  we  hare  so 
long  enforced   against  their  own,  it  is 
possible  that  our  merchant  vessels  would 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
how  should  they  be  diminished  I    From 
what  department  of  the  carrying  trade 
should   we  be  driven,   which  we  now 
enjoy  t  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  any 
nation  in  the  world— not  even  excepting 
the  United  States-r- possesses  so  great  a 
soperiority  over  us  in  skill  or  capital,  sa 
to  compete  with  us  on  our  coasts,  in  our 
fisheries,  in   our  trade  with   the  West 
Indies  and  the  two  continents  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  in  our  commerce  with  the  East  ?  Or 
is  it  not  Vather  more  than  probable,  that 
with  our  present  advantages,  augmented 
by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  of  which 
the  tendency  of  many  is  to  raise  the  price 


of  the  materials  of  shipping — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  preposterous  duty  on  Euro- 
pean timber,  in  favour  of  the  Canadian 
monopoly — is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that  it  is  ice  who  should  drive  the  vessels 
of  other  nations  from  the  maritime  trade, 
and  monopolize  the  seas  by  dint  of  suc- 
cessful competition,  as  we  have  formerly 
done  by  exclusion  or  force  ?  It  shows 
but  a  small  acquaintance  either  with  the 
principles  of  trade,  or  the  peculiar  facts 
relating  to  the  state  of  our  merchant  ser- 
vice, to  entertain  the  contrary  appre- 
hension. 

But  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
decay  of  our  merchant  service,  would 
ensue  from  a  change  in  the  Nail^ittion 
Laws:  Is  it  certain  that  such  an  event 
would  be  followed  by  a  decline  of  our 
naval  superiority  ?  .We  think. not  We 
see  no  essenlial  connexion  between  the 
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proBperity  of  the  one  sehrioe  aad  tlie 
other.  The  experience  of  the  merchant 
service  is  no  neoeasary  preparative  for 
navy  sailprs.  They  may  be  reared  as 
vreWf  or  better,  in  the  naval  service  itself. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  keeping  up  an 
effective  supply  to  meet  the  sudden  exi- 
gency of  a  declaration  of  war,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sufficient  school — an  in- 
crease in  the  present  naval  force^  and  the 
oppoiutment  of  a  larger  number  of  men 
to  the  King's  ships,  in  time  of  peace.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  plan  should  be 
adopted,  independently  of  commercial 
views,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
diminishing  the  practice  of  impressment ; 
a  practice  which  has  long  been  the  dis- 
grace of  the  British  navy :  but  dismissing 
that  consideration  for  the  present,  we 
maintain  that  the  plan  suggested  would 
amply  provide  for  the  naval  service  of  the 
country,  and  obviate  all  objections  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  which  are  based  on  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

But  this  plan  is  an  expensive  one :— ^ 
Granted.  If  the  estimates  of  the  Navy, 
which  amounted  last  fhar  to  something 
less  than  6,000,0001.,  be  doubled— it  will 
be  admitted  that,  for  such  a  sum,  the 
plan  might  be  effected.  If  so,  the 
objection  on  the  side  of  expense  is 
unworthy  a  moment's  hesitation;  It 
has  been  calculated — and  the  calcula- 
tion is  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose 
— that  the  tax  levied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws  on  British  grain 
amounts  to  15,000,0001.*  This  Uz  is  now 
raised  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
landlords.  Something  more  than  one-third 
of  it  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  force  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  navy, 
and  the  people  would  still  be  relievedby  the 
adoption  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  from  the 
burthen  of  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
This,  however,  though  the  most  promi- 
nenty  is  but  a  single  instance  of  mono- 
poly. It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is 
paid  by  the  public  for  any  article  of  con- 
sumption, when  raised  by  the  restrictive 
system,  above  its  naiwral  price,  is  a  tax 
which  in  no  way  differs  from  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  state,  excepting  that  in  every 
case  but  that  of  com,  it  is  paid  into  no 
roan's  pocket,  but  is  merely  squandered 
for  the  maintenance  of  certain  trades, 
which  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  fair 


and  open  competition,  and  irtuch  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  maintained  at  all. 
The  articles  which  are  so  raised  io  price, 
by  the  artificial  increase  in  the  cost  of  their 
producdon-— the  artides  on  which  this 
wasteful  tax  is  levied — are  too  namerotu 
to  admit  of,  and  too  well  known  to  re* 
quire  specification.  By  the  abolition  of 
restraints  on  trade,  such  commodities 
would  be  reduced  to  their  natural  price^ 
and  this  wasteful  impost  would  be  saved. 
All  that  is '  wanted  is  a  secarity  for  oar 
navy ;  a  security  of  which,  for  the  present 
purpose,  we  would  consent  to  estimate  the 
cost  at  th#  extrava^tsum  of  10,000,6001. 
To  levy  this  sum  in  the  shape  of  excise  or 
custom  duties,  on  the  oommodides  in 
quesUOit,  instead  of  flinging  away  the 
whole  amount  of  the  difference  between 
their  natural  and  artificial  price,  is  an  ob* 
yiotts  suggestion* 
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We  know  of  no  question  to  which  the 
principles  of  economical  science  may  be 
applied  with  more  certainty  or  with  less 
qualification,  than  that  which  has  been 
raised  of  late,  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  exporting  British  machinery.  The 
considerations  arising  from  the  state  and 
practice  of  foreign  countries,  or  domestic 
mterests,  which  grievously  embarrass  our 
attempts  at  introducing  a  system  of  (Vee 
«trade  m  other  cases,  in  this  are  both  few 
and  unimportant. 

In  every  case  of  commercial  prohibi- 
tion, whether  importation  or  exportation 
be  its  object ;  in  every  case,  in  shorty 
in  which  the  public  are  compelled  to 
buy  a  particular  commodity  at  a  given 
place,  of  a  given  seller,  or  of  a  certain 
manufacture  or  growth,  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  seller  are  at  variance.  If 
they  could  purchase  cheaper  goods  else- 
where, they  pay  a  tax  to  the  seller  to 
whom  they  are  compelled  to  resort:  if 
they  could  not,  they  would  resort  to  him 
without  compulsion.  Nothing  more  is 
required  to  shew,  that  \o  protect  the  seller 
is  to  tax  the  public ;  and  what  makes  it 
the  less  tolerable,  the  tax  is  taken  from 
the  public,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
put  into  the  seller's  pocket,  but  merely 
to  maintain  him  in  the  same,  if  not  a 
worse,  condition  than  he  would  have 
stood  in,  had  he  never  been  protected  at  all. 

•  See,  amongBt  other  .imilax  estimates,  Mr.     '^  \*^«  seller  gained  what  the  public  l»id, 
Monck's  speech;  ojito,  p. 398.  QO  loas  would  be  incurred  on  the  who1# 
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accottal:  there  would  be  no  .was(e  of 
wealth,  but  only  a  chiiage  in  its  difitribu- 
tioo — a  bad  one,  certainly  ;  but  still  pre- 
ferable to  au  absolute  loss.  Here,  hew- 
ever,  the  money  is  spent,  and  no  one  is 
the  better  for  it:  it  might  as  well  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  It  may,  however, — 
and  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of 
Ihe  argument;  it  ipay  be  urged,  that 
however  impolitic  towards  the  object  of 
protection,  and  uigust  to  the  whole  com« 
munity,  rsstraints  on  trade  might  have 
been  in  the  be^nning,  the  same  epi* 
thets  cannot  bow  be  applied  to  them  with* 
out  an  abuse  of  terms.  Trade,  it  nay  be 
said,  has  long  since  been  diverted  by  these 
ob^ructioBs,  and  settled  in  new  chan- 
Bels,  which,  as  they  owed  their  origin  to 
the  imposition  of  these  obstacles,  would 
now  be  dried  np  by  their  femoval.  Here 
then,  undoubtedly,  a  new  consideration 
arises.  The  party  protected  may  justly 
say,  that  without' any  gain  on  his  part, — 
any  thing  tfakt  might  be  deemed  a  reconi- 

gence  for  future  loss,  the  law  has  placed 
im  in  that  condition,  jlhat  if  the  public 
interest  be  consulted,  Us  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; that  although  he  is  nothing  the 
better  from  the  existenee  of  proiedhif 
laws,  he  would  be  much  the  worse  by 
their  repeal ;  and  that — without  denying 
the  principle,  that  the  interests  of  the 
many  are  paramount  to  those  of  the  few — 
it  is  still  an  argument  against  abolishing 
restraints  on  trade,  that  it  can  only  be 
done  at  his  expense.  We  can  never  shut 
our  eves  to  the  urgency  of  these  repre- 
sentations :  we  can  never  march  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  commercial  emanci- 
pation, without  heeding  the  many  private 
interests  we  may  trample  on  in  our  way. 
They  may  be — in  some  cases,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  corn  and  sugar  trades,  they 
are — so  numerous,  as  materially  to  impede 
our  progress,  and  to  divert  our  path. 
But  the  present  is  a  different  case.  W^ 
know  of  no  relations,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  should  prevent  us  from 
proceeding  at  oace  to  a  repeal  of  those 
injudicious  restraints  imposed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers  on  the  exportation 
of  machinery. 

Objections,  however,  have  been  urged 
against  the  removal  of  these  impediments, 
which  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  the  alarm  of  certain 
classes  of  manufacturers,  who  believe  that 
their  interests  would  be  compromised  by 
Mich  a  course.  These  objections  have  been 
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lummed  up  in  the  Qepost  of  the  Conn* 
mitteei  whicli  sat  duriqg  the  last  session 
on  this  subject,  under  two  heads.  It  ja 
apprehended, 

1.  That  ia  consequence  of  the  large 
foreign  orders  which  would  probably  be 
sent  abroad,  the  price  of  toob  and  m** 
chines^  if  the  free  exportation  were  per- 
mitted, would  be  considerably  .and  per* 
manently  raised  at  home : 

%  That  in  a  short  tix^e  after  the  repeal 
of  the  present  laws,  foreigners  would  be 
able  to  undersell  us  in  cotton  goods*  i^ 
lace  made  in  frames,  and  in  some  other 
branches  of  manufacture.  . 

A  Ydy  few  words  will  f uffioe  fx 
the  first  of  these  objections.  It  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  evident  prin* 
ciples  of  political  economy,  that  the  price 
of  every  commodity,  which  does  no( 
exist  in  a  state  of  monopoly,  mqst  be  deter- 
mined permanently,  by  the  coyt  of  prodne* 
tion;  end  no  xeason  if*  stated  why  machi- 
nery should  he  made  an  exception  from  this 
general  rule.  If  the  removal  of  restraints 
on-  exportation  shotUd  cnuie  an  increesed 
demand  for  .machinery,  a9  compared  with 
thai  for  other  eocmnoditiea,  the  wages  of 
nachine  msfcors  9q4  the  price  of.ma- 
^inery  woul4t  i^  the  first  instance,  rise; 
but  this  rise  of.wagm  woukl  immodiiUffly 
cause  II  laiger  pcopprtioin  of  the  jpopnla* 
tion  to  apply  themselves  to  the  bnsinses  of 
mftcbine-mnkipg,  and  Umi^  prices  would 
ultimately  be  restored  to  their  former 
level;  no  longer  period  being  required  for 
this  purpope,  than  the  time  ii^  which  an 
apprentice  c4n  learn  the  more  simple  ope* 
rations  of  the  manufacture.  In  these 
views  we  are  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
of  most  of  the  makers  of  mechinery  who 
were  examined  before  the  committee. of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  its  wall  as  by  e 
fact  which  has  recently  occurred  within 
our  own  knowledge.  An  increase  in  the 
demand  for  lace  within  the  last  two  years, 
produced  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  lace-frames,  as  well  as  in  the  wagee  of 
lace-frame  makers,  and  of  workmen  em^ 
ployed  in  constructing  machinery  of 
a  similar  kind.  Many  persona^  both 
amongst  the  artisans  and  the  manufac- 
turers, seemed  to  suppose  that  this  state 
of  things  would  be  permanent ;  but.  a  very 
short  period  has  been  sufficient  to  coov 
vioce  them  of  their  error,  and  to  restore 
both  prices  and  wages  to  tlieir  natural 
level.  Indeed,  the  only  permanent  e£feoi 
of  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  aiij 


ddmmodity,  tntiBtlrato  reduce  rather  tbati 
lb  faise  Us  price;  because,  when  a  com- 
lAonKty  is  required  in  targe  KjuaBtities,  its 
Rianufieicture  will  admit  of  a  more  com- 
j^lete  di^imii  of  kbour,  and  of  a  more 
extensive  application  of  itoachinery.  So 
far,  t!ien,  are  the  manufacturers  from  be- 
ing justified  in  their  tears,  that  the  free 
exportation  of  tools  and  machines  would 
Cause  a  permanent  and  considerable  rise 
in  their  price  at  home,  that  its  tendency 
iti  the  long  run  would  be  rather  to  reduce 
than  to  raise  it. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  second  of 
these  objections  that  the  chief  reliance 
has  been  placed.  It  has  been  assumed, 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  are  mainly  owmg  to  our  superi- 
ority  over  other  nations  in  manufactures; 
that  this  superiority  id  maintained  by  the 
present  laws  relating  to  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Hbolition  of  these  laws  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  communi^.  This  argu- 
jhent  contains  various  fallacies  and  Un- 
warranted assumptions.  We  might  have 
objected  that  it  appears  from  the  evidence, 
both  of  manufacturers  of  tnachinery  and 
of  custom-house  officers,  that  the  present 
restrictive  laws  are  in  a  great  degree  in- 
operative, and  that,  instead  of  preventing 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  th^ir  tit- 
Aiost  effect  is  to  increase  the  expense  of 
exportation  :  but  we  will  not  rely  upon 
tliis  statement ;  we  wish  to  discuits  the 
question  on  the  broadest  principles :  we 
will  therefore  adttiit^  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  present  laws  are  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
ihe  restrictive  System  could  desire ;  and 
we  will  then  endeavour  to  prove,  that, 
even  on  this  supposition,  their  effect,  if 
dny,  must  be  purely  prejudicial. 

We  will  consider,  in  the  first  instance, 
(be  case  of  two  nations  trading  with  each 
other.  We  will  suppose  that  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  exists  between  England 
and  France ;  English  manufactured  cot- 
tons being  exchanged  for  French  silks.  It 
will  in  this  case  be  obviously  the  interest 
of  both  countries,  that  each  should  pos- 
sess the  greatest  possible  advantages  in 
(he  nIanuTadture  of  its  own  commodity. 
K  by  means  of  an  improvement  in  ma^^ 
chinery  France  can  produce  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  silks  than  before,  she  will  be  wil- 
ling lo  give  a  greater  quantity  in  exchange 
for  the  aathe  quantity  of  English  cottons. 
Any  improvement,  m  fact,  in  the  inanu- 
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fkcture  of  either  commodity  will  tend  to 
reduce  its  price,  and  will  so  be  beneficial 
to  the  consumers  in  both  countries. 

But  the  question  has  been  rendered 
more  complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  third  country,  for  whose  trade  the  twc^ 
others  are  supposed  to  be  competitors.' 
The  case  has  oeen  supposed,  in  which 
England  supplies  America  with  cottod 
goods,  and  in  which  France,  by  obtaining 
English  machinery,  is  enabled  to  product 
cottons  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus  to  un- 
dersell her  competitor  in  the  American 
market.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
this  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  liianufactuirer,  as  it  would 
render  a  Considerable  part  of  his  capital 
of  little  or  no  value.  To  the  nation  at 
lai^ge  It  would  be  followed  by  no  such 
effects.  The  interest  of  the  public  does 
not  consist  in  the  production  of  any  par- 
ticular commodity  or  the  continuance  of 
any  particular  trade ;  but  in  obtaining  all 
commodities  at  the  least  coat,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  la- 
bour. There  can^  also,  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  change  would  be  injurious  to  that 
part  of  our  labouring  population  who  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,' 
as  they  must  necessarily  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  But  if  it  be  contended  that 
this  loss  of  employment  would  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  there  would  be  no  other 
occupation  to  which  they  could  have  re« 
course ;  we  answer,  that  there  m ust  al  ways 
exist  amongst  nations  a  difference  in  their 
relative  facility  in  producing  various  com- 
modities ;  ana  that  so  long  as  this  differ- 
ence shall  exist  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  commodities  on  which  a  nation  may 
advantageously  employ  its  labour  and 
capital  with  a  view  ot  changing  them  for 
the  productions  of  its  neighbours.  Re- 
strictive laws,  therefore,  can  never  per- 
manently have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
means  of  employment  in  any  country ;  but 
only  tend  to  prevent  each  nation  from 
applying  itself  to  that  employment  for 
which  it  is  best  qualified  by  its  local  pecu- 
liarities and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

But,  however  truie  and  important  may 
be  the  principles  which  we  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  lay  down,  they  are  not  suf- 
licient  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  im- 
mediate and  entire  abolition  of  the  Uws 
restricting  the  exportation  of  machinery. 
However  wrong  these  laws  may  be  in 
principle,  and  however  injurious  to  the 
community,  yet,  if  the  existence  o^  a 
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great  part  of  our  maoufactaraB  actually 
depended  upon  their  being  maintained, 
the  Legislature  would  not  be  justified  in 
sacrificing  at  one  stroke  the  property  of  a 
large  class  of  persons ;  and  the  manufac- 
turers might  justly  complain,  unless  their 
abolition  were  proceeded  in  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
highly  important  to  determine  whether  the 
immediate  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be 
likely  to  be  productive  of  injurious  effects 
to  our  existing  manufactures.  For  the 
solution  of  this  question  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  originally 
caused  England  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing nation;  and  secondly,  whether 
these  circumstances  exist  to  the  same  de- 
gree at  the  present  moment.  As  it  is 
only  a  few  centuries  since  all  countries 
were  alike  destitute  of  manufactures, 
England  must  manifestly  have  possessed 
some  particular  advantages  which  led  to 
their  institution  in  this  rather  than  in 
other  nations ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  advantages,  instead  of  being 
diminished  since  that  time,  are  consider- 
ably increased,  there  will  surely  be  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  their  decline. 

The  principal  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  led  to  the  institution 
of  manufactures  in  this  country  are  its  in- 
sular situation — ^the  extent  of  its  coast 
and  excellence  of  its  harbours — the  num- 
ber   of  its    navigable    rivers — and    the 
abundance  of  its  mineral    productions, 
more  especially  of  coal  and  iron.     It  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  country  still  retains 
the  superiority  arising  from  these  natural 
circumstances,  and  that  it  has  also  acquir- 
ed other  advantages  which  are  the  result 
of  its  own  industry.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  its  ports,  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive docks,  and  of  numerous  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  other  public  works,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  habits  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try amongst  the   people— habits  which 
are  so  difficult  of  introduction  amongst 
an  agricultural  population.     If^  then,  the 
possession  of  these  natural    advantages 
were  the  cause  of  our  becoming,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  manufacturing  people,  it 
would  surely  be  most  absurd  to  suppose, 
that,  when  united  with  all  our  acquired 
advantages,  they  would  not  be  sufficient, 
without  the  aid  of  restrictive   laws,   to 
maintain  our  manufactures  as  at  present 
established 

There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  who 
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attribute  the  rise  of  our  teans&ctares  io 
other  causes;  who  maintain  that  the 
British  possess  a  peculiarly  inventive 
genius,  and  that  they  would  be  sacrifidog 
the  profits  of  their  ingenuity  if  they  were  io 
permit  the  exportation  df  their  machinery 
to  other  nations.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  An 
objection  founded  upon  the  gross  assaro]>- 
tipn,  that  the  human  mind  is  differently 
constitute  d  on  different  sides  of  the  Chan- 
nel. '  Our  inventive  genius  is  not  the 
cause  of  our  manufactures ;  but  we  have 
become  an  inttentive  peojple,  because  it 
has  been  our  interest  to  be  manufacturers. 
Hundreds  of  Watts  and  Arkwrighls  may 
have  lived  and  died  in  other  oottntries 
unnoticed,  because  their  peculiar  powers 
of  mind  were  not  called  into.action ;  and 
if  an  example  were  required  on  such  a 
subject,  we  might  mention,  that  the  most 
eminent  inventor  now  living  is  a  native  of 
France,  who  has  found  it  profitable  to 
settle  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  facilities  which  it  affords  to  ma- 
nufacturers *• 

The  objection  which  we  l^ve  just 
noticed  has  sometimes  been  pat  in  a 
different  form.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  laws  against  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery are  productive  of  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  patent  is  profitable  to  an  indivi- 
dual. Ilowever  plausible  such  an  argu- 
ment may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  slightest 
examination  will  be  sufficient  to  expose  its 
fallacy.  A  patent  is  advantageous  to  an 
individual  by  giving  him  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  use  of  his  invention ;  as  it  thus 
enables  him  to  raise,  at  pleasure,  the  price 
of  the  commodity  produced^  and,  conse- 
quendy,  to  obtain  more  than  ordinary 
profits.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  twenty  millions  of  inha- 
nitants  of  this  country  will  operate  as 
effectually  in  bringing  down  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  to  the  usual  level,  as  if 
the  manufacture  were  open  to  the  whole 
world;  and,  consequently,  that  the  re« 
strictive  laws  cannot  secure  to  him  any 
peculiar  profit.  We  may,  then,  conclude 
that  our  manufactures  have  neither  been 
cai'sed  by  our  peculiar  powers  of  invea* 


*  We  allude  to  Mr.  Bnmelj  the  uiTentor  of  the 
block  machineiT  employed  in  the  dock-yard  at 
PoitsmoQdi,  and  of  vaiioas  other  woriu  beloBg> 
ing  to  the  Brltiflh  GovernsM&t}  and  who  ia  B«nr 
emjAoyed  in  conetnicting  a  tunnel  vpdet  the 
l^amee,  at  Rotherhithe. 
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where  they  will  find  that,  however  preju« 
dicial   the   high  wages  required  in  this 
country  may  be,  they  do  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  raise  the  price  of  our  manufac- 
tared  goods.     And  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  emigration  of  our  artizans,  surety  no 
more   effectual   mode    of   forcing    them 
abroad  could  be  devised,  than  to  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  machinery,  whilst 
we  permit  the  emigration  of  the  artizans 
by  whom  (hat  machinery  is  manufactured. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew, 
not  only  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
machinery  is  consistent  with  sound  prin- 
ciples,  or,   in  other  words,  beneficial  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  also  that  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  injurious  conseouences  to 
their  own  peculiar  interests,     bu'  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that,  although  the  altera- 
tion may  do  no  harm,  it  has  not  been 
shewn  that  it  will  be  productive  of  any 
good,  and  that  consequently,  in  adopting 
such  a  measure,  we  should  be  trying  a 
dangerous  experiment,  without  the  pro- 
spect of  any  assignable  advantage.      It 
does   not,  however,    necessarily  follow 
that,  because  our  manufacturers  will  sus- 
tain no  injury,  the  community  will  derive 
no  benefit  from  abolishing  these  restric- 
tive laws.   There  are  many  manufactiires, 
especially  those  of  a  coarser  kind,  which 
from  particular  drcumstances,  are,  and 
always  must  be,  carried  on  id  the  country 
in  which  the  raw  material  is  produced ; 
and  it  is  highly  advantageous,  as  well  for 
the  British  as  the  foreign  consumer  of 
such   commodities,    that    every    facility 
should  be  afibrded  for  their  production 
But  even  if  the  proposed  measure  were 
not  calculated  to  proance  any  immediate 
pecuniary  benefit,  yet,  at  a  time  when 
Government  seems  determined  to  intro- 
duce more  liberal  principles  into  our  com- 
mercial system  ;  when  such  principles  are 
opposed  by  all  the  clamours  which  igno« 
ranee   and    sinister   interest  can   raise; 
when,  above  all,  the  landlords  are  on  the 
watch  to  make  use  of  every  protection  to 
manufactures,  as  an  argument  against  any 
alteration  in  the  Com  Laws ;  at  such  a 
time,  it  is  surely  of  some  importance  to 
shew  an  uncompromising  adhemKe  to 
sound  principles.     A   consideration  af 
our  relations  with  other  countneft,^U 
serve  to  expose  still  farther  the  folly  of 
preserrinr  useless  restrictions  on  com* 
roerce.    Foreign  nations  have  been  ac« 
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tion,  nor  maintained  by  our  restrictive 
laws ;  but  that  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have 
been  placed.  And  we  may  be  assured 
that  if  we  are  richer  and  more  prosperous 
than  our  neighbours,  it  is  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  peculiar  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  manufactures,  but  because  we 
have  been  more  industrious  and  economical. 
Having  thus,  as  we  believe,  replied 
to  the  two  propositions  which  were  put 
forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  as  a 
summary  of  the  objections  to  a  repeal  of 
the  prohibition  in  question,  we  shall  con- 
clude by  a  brief  notice  of  certain  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  against  the  policy  of 
fluch  a  rqies). 

It    has   been    said,    that    to  permit 
the    exportation    of    machinery    would 
be  to  destroy  the  security   of  patents, 
since  it  would  tend   greatly  to   facili- 
tate   their    infringement   by  forf?igners. 
This  objection   assumes,   first,  that  the 
present  restrictive  laws  are  an  effectual 
protection  to  patents  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
no  other  mode  of  protecting  them  can  be 
discovered.      Mr.  Huskisson,    however, 
states,  that  ^  the  law  of  patents  in  this 
**  country  nearly  resembles  that  in  France 
*^  and  the  Netherlands,  the  countries  of 
**  which  the  artizans  are  most  jealous ; 
"  and  that  when  an  artizan  takes  out  a 
'*  patent  in  England,  he  usually  provides 
*'  himself  with   the  same  safeguard  in 
'Mhoee  two  states*."    It  thus  appears 
that,     notwithstanding    our     restrictive 
laws,  the  evil  has  already  b^n  felt,  and 
that  a  remedy  has  been  actually  provided. 
It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  right  to  con- 
clude ihe  present  essay  without  noticing 
the  only  objection  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  firee  exportation  of  machinery.     Mr. 
Littleton  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
his   fears  that  **the  repeal  of  the  law 
would  necessarily  drive  artizans  to  ac- 
company their  machinery  to  foreign 
'*  states;  as  a  residence  in  this  country, 
'*  with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  high 
*'  price,  and  exposed  to  foreign  compe- 
*'  tition,  which  such  a  measure  would  un« 
avoidably  increase,  would  become  im- 
possible \r    This  objection  would  be 
more  properly  directed  againat  the  com 
laws  tnan  against  the  free  exportation  of 
machinery.    We  will,  therefore,  refer  our 
readers  to  the   essay    on   that  subject, 
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cu6UKiie4  to  eonsider  o«r  feBtrictiTe  laws 
AS  ttie  caase  of  our  wealth  aod  prosperity ; 
tbey  hsYo  regarded  them  as  a  eunaingly 
devined  soheme,  by  which  we  hare  trans- 
ferred their  money  from  their  pockets  to 
our  own ;  they  hare  consequeatly  endea- 
voured, as  moch  as  possible,  to  follow  our 
steps ;  and  thus  a  system  of  mutual  injury 
has  been  established.  iU  then,  it  be  de- 
sirable to  promote  f,  more  extennve  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  natioBS, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  do  all  in  our 
.pqwer  to  convince  them  that  we  hava 
really  t.bandoned  our  former  erron ;  and 
we  must  prove  our  sincerity,  by  repealing 
all  the  useless,  a»  well  as  all  the  per* 
nicious  enactments  which  continue  to 
disgrace  our  statute  book.  They  will 
thus  ha  taught  in  time  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample ;  and  tbey  will  learn  that  every 
nation  is  directly  interested  in  the  prospiv 
riiy  of  its  neighbours,  and  that  wealth  is 
the  effect,  not  of  restrictive  laws,  but  of 
industry^  eco;iomy,  and  good  govecnment. 


Com  Laws, 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
intimation,  that  a  revision  of  the  whole 
system .  of  corn  laws  would  be  proposed 
by  roinistere,  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, we  shall  rather  treat  this  ouestioa 
prospectively, than  with  a.  view  to  the  com* 
paratively  insignificant  debates  to  which 
this  ee^ay  is  appended*  Those  debates, 
however,  were  not  unimportant*  and  will 
not  pass  without  proper  notice ;  but  for 
any  importance  of  their  own  they  would 
scarcely  have  required  so  much  discuasion 
as  iv^  purpose  to  enter  upon  at  present  - 
One  thing*  however*  in  these,  proceed- 
ings cannot  fail  to  strike  asy  man,  who 
reads  with  his  eyes  open,  and  whose 
mind  is  duly  qualified  by  habits  of  logical 
investigation,  and  that  sure  inquisitiveoflse 
w.hich  is  qevqr  i^t  fault  in  a  maze,  of 
words — which  oannot  have  a  phrase  irn*^ 
posed  upon  it  as  a  meaning,  nor  a  received 
opinion  as  ao  axiom ; — one  thing,  we  say, 
is  obvious  in  those  proceedings  and  that 
is,  the  confusion  and  thick  darkness  whick 
hang  over  the  whole  subject  of  this  ioq«i- 
cy,  and  bide  its  most  important  featunes 
from  the  eyes  of  almost  all  who  spoke 
upon  it,  in  the  two  bouses  of  parliamenti 
Wi(h  the  exception,  of  what  fell  from 
Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Huskiwon*  and 
Mr.  Whitmore,  we  have  looked  in  vain 
through  tlie  other  speeches  for  any.  prin- 
ciples, any  e;cteusive  political  views,  any 


thing,  in  fact,  beyond  a  mem  pcwwyikm 
of  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  indiviAiul 
and  hiaclasL 

To  pfove  this  position,  we  have  only 
to  refer  the  reader  to  any  speech  he  nMiy 
chance  to  hit  upon,  in  the  section  Com 
Laws;  but  we  prefer  enumerating  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of    what 
we  speak  of,  in  onkr  that  so  grave    an 
accusation  may  not  seem  to  have  been 
hazarded  without  prooi    With  this  view, 
we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  leading 
fallacies  to  be  met  with  in  those  debater. 
In  this  array  Lord  Lauderdale  most  stand 
£rBt,  both  from  his  ppscedency  in  the  dis- 
cussion, aod  in  his  capacity  of  professed 
political  economist.     Bis  Lordship,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  ashamed  of  alleging  his  dread 
of  umovaHoimi  for  the  asual  purpose  of  that 
fallacy — to  carry  his  own  views  by  get- 
ing  rid  of  discussion  altogether.     **  When 
"  their  lordships,'^  he  says,  ^^  coasiderad 
^  that  the  present  system,  under  varioos 
"  modifications,had  endured  for  more  tlum 
^  a  century^  th^  could  not  be  too  cautious 
**  in  departing  entirely  from  it.     He  did 
'*  not  say  that  it  was  perfect ;  bat  it  was 
^  one  under  which  the  agriculture  of  this 
*^  country  bad  long  flourished.     On  this 
*^  ground  he  dreaded  alteration  *.*'    On 
what  ground?     Because  it  had  eodur«d 
for  a  century  f     Why,  if  it  had  endured 
for  a  thousand  years,  like  the  itch  or  ihe 
principle  of  population,  would  that  be 
any  reason   for  neglecting  to  apply   a 
remedy,  if  the  system  be  really  morbid  T 
His  Lordship  should  hav9  answered  the 
charges  alleged  against  the  system,  and 
then  we  might  have  judged  whether  his 
dread  of  alteration  was  a  mere  interest- 
begotten  panic,  or  the  .result  of  deliber- 
ate conviction.     As  it  is,  he  might  as  well 
have  told  us,  that  he  dreaded  an  alttfraiion 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  because  deletions  had 
been  u|ged  against  them,  which  he  could 
not  answer. 

But  Load  Damley  concurs  in  the  opi- 
nion **  that  a^stem  of  ao  long  standing 
*^  should  not  be  changed,  during  this 
'*  mania  for  frea  trade^  by  the  clamOoi' 
''  for  cheap  bveadf ."  On  thai  ground  if 
has>  never  been  contended  that  it  should ; 
but  if  that  topic  Aod.been  urg^  for  such 
a  purpose,  wa  aro  not  aware  why  the 
mania  for  free  trade  ^ould  make  the  time 
either  mors  or  less  apt  for  adopting  the> 
suggestion.  The  anU'rational  fallaefep> 
are  of  all  others  the  most  efficacious  in  two 
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mys— rither  io  delading  the  hearer,  or 
romiDg  the  propoandei^s  reputation,  for 
eeaee  or  candour.  It  is  far  from  our 
intention,  in  cotfvioting  the  noble  lord  of 
this  sophism,  to  fix  the  blame  on  his  in- 
tentions :  neither  for  a  single  blander,  do 
we  mean  to  impeach  his  good  sense. 
We  are  happy  to  beliere  them  spotless  ; 
but  we  may  remark,  that  a  iew  rerdicts 
against  any  roan  on  a  charge  of  resorting 
ito  those  fallacies — which  no  man  has 
xecourse  to,  unless  he  has  no  other  at 
command,  would  'exhaust  his  character 
for  ingenuity,  were  he  as  wise  as  the 
wisest  of  his  ancestors. 
.  But  we  prefer  eren  these  fallacies  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  Colonel  Wood,  who  would 
jiot  even  look  the  Bonded  Com  bill  in  the 
face,  **  because  he  deprecated  any  thing 
'*  that  looked  like  breaking  in  upon  the 
"  Corn  Laws*."  Here  is  a  legislator 
calling  upon  Parliament  to  dismiss  the 
consideration  of  a  measure,  which  he 
says,  is  a  bad  measure,  because  he  says, 
it  would  lead  to  another  mea^ure^  which 
he  also  says,  is  a  bad  measure.  What 
an  opinion  Colonel  Wood  miust  entertain' 
of  the  House  of  Commons } 

We  must  not,  howe? er,  from  too  great  a 
partiality  to  this  gentleman's  mode  of  rea- 
soning, omit  to  add,  that  it  was  improved 
upon  by  the  Earl  of  Ltmericfc,  who  not 
only  objected  to  the  Bonded  Corn  bill,  as 
a  covert  violation  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but, 
because  he  was  indisposed  **  to  coincide 
**  with  the  crude  opinions  of  the  pro- 
**  fessors  of  that  new  philosophy  of  poli- 
**  tical  economy,,  no  two  of  whom  agreed 
''  in  the  doctrines  of  their  sectt.**  Those 
opinions  are  undoubtedly  crude;  for  we 
have  Lord  Limerick's  word  for  it  There 
is  no  doubt,  also,  that  their  being  new^  is 
strongly  presumptive  against  their  truth  ; 
^eemg  thatno  useful  discoveries  have  been 
hit  on  of  late,  in  this  age  of  steam-engines 
and  gas,  and  that  Com  Laws  had  before 
been  commended,  because  they  were  old* 
Then,  again,  the  doctrines  of  this  new 
and  crude  philosophy  must  undoubtedly 
be  rejected^  because  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  them,  exists  amongst 
the  partisans  of  the  philosophy,  who 
strangely  enough  compose  a  sect  without 
agreeing  in  a  single  opinion. 

But  we  are  told  by  Lord  Lansdown, 
that  **  all  jpractical  men  are  agreed  in 
**  the  necessity  of  a  protecting  duty,  and 
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"  that  he  did  not  know  any  persons  wha 
'*  espoused  the  doctrine  of  a  perfectly 
"  free-trade  in  corn,  except  some  few 
^  who  are  led  away  by  abstract  princi- 
"  pies  and  theories]:.'*  According  to  this 
position,  the  question  is  apparently  settled ; 
for  all  those  who  know  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  nan)ely,the  practical  men, 
are  unanimous  in  a  certain  opinion ; 
none  object  to  it,  but  theoretical  men, 
who,  knowing  nothing,  are  not  to  be 
listened  to.  Such  is  the  natuni  meaning 
of  the  observation,  and  understanding  it 
in  that  sense,  we  should  only  remark,  that 
Lord  Lansdown  had  employed  two  com- 
mon words  in  a  singula rly  uncommon 
acceptation.  Practical  and  theoretical, 
thus  considered,  are  equivalent  to  in- 
formed and  ignorant.  Now  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  informed  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  have  made  the  most 
extended  inquiries,  and  deduced  their 
opinions  respecting  it,  from  the  greatest 
variety  of  facts.  Such  men,  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  terms,  are  called  theoretical 
men ;  as  a  theory^  if  it  mean  any  thin^;^ 
is  a  view  of  all  that  is  known  concerning 
a  given  subject.  Hence,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  scieiitific  principles  to  pa/ticular 
ends —as  in  applying  the  science  of  me- 
chanics to  the  construction  of  a  spinning- 
jenny,  we  resort  to  the  theoretical  inaii. 
When  the  machine  has  been  con*4tructed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  theory,  a 
subordinate  agent  appears— 'as  in  the 
instance  above  mentioned,  a  spinner,  who 
acta  with  the  material  supplied  by  the 
theorist's  intelligence,  and  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  theorist's 
machine.  This,  in  common  language,  is 
the  man  of  practice;  and  this  is  the  only 
known  distinction  between  theoretical  and 
practical  men. 

Here,  however,  by  referring  to  fact% 
we  find,  that  Lord  Lansdown  has  nol 
been  inverting  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  terms;  he  has  adhered  to  it  accu* 
retely  enough.  But  he  has  stumbled 
upon  an  arUur^onal  fallacy.  He  has 
been  contrasting  the  spinner's  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  with  Arkwright's  and 
Watt's,  and  talking  of  Mr.  Webb  Hall, 
as  Mr.  Huskisson's  superior  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy ;  for  we  assert, 
without  deferring  to  their  opinion,  that 
whatever  practical  men  may  think,  the 
opinion  of  perhaps  tbo  greater  number  of 
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well-informed  persons — apolitical  econo- 
mists, or  no*---&  in  faTotir  '*  of  a  per- 
••  fectly  free  trade  in  corn." 

Having  restored  the  terms  to  their 
common  meaning,  we  may  observe,  that 
when  a  practical  man  is  referred  to  for  an 
opinion  in  the  sfdence  of  which  he  prac 
tises  an  art,  he  speaks  in  the  capacity  of 
a  theorist ;  and  ds  his  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  will  have  been  commonly 
vety  limited,  his  opinion  will  be  often 
very  bad.  Thus,  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  though 
jprobably  a  good  practical  farmer,  was,  for 
want  of  opportunities  of  study,  an  abo- 
minable judge  of  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  respect  to  the  corn-trade ;  whereas 
Mr.  Huskisson  may  be  a  very  good  one. 
Although  he  never  saw  an  agricultural 
implement,  and  might  mistake  a  crop  of 
wheat,  as  Lord  Erskine  did,  for  a  netd 
of  lavender.  Mr.  Ricardo  once  stopped 
the  mouth  of  some  dogmatical  man  of 
jpractice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *by 
assuring  him,  that  not  only  was  he  a 
theoretical  economist,  although  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  aware  of  it  himself — just 
as  the  Bourgeois  in  Moliere  had  been 
talking  prose  all.  his  life  without  knowing 
it ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  theorists  he  had  ever  met 
with,  even  amongst  the  'practical  men. 
No  man  gives  vent  to  more  theories  than 
Lord  Lansdown  himself,  and  as  they 
are  frequently  very  good,  we  were  the 
more  surprised  at  his  adopting  this  sin- 
gular argument. 

We  next  notice  the  assertion  of  the  Earl 
of  Hoeslyn,  "  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
*'  the  legislature  to  recollect  that  nume- 
'*  rous  contracts  had  been  entered  into  on 
"  the  faith  of  the  present  law,  which  it  was 
"  understood  should  be  permanent*  ;** 
to  which  Mr.  Curteis  adds,  "  that  to  pro- 
*'  pose  any  alteration  which  should  have 
**  the  effect  of  reducing  the  prices  of  corn, 
•*  would  be  a^  breach  of  faith  with  the 
"  farmers+.** 

In  the  first  place  this  assertion  is  un- 
true ;  for  in  no  clause  of  the  Corn  Laws 
is  any  pledge  to  be  found  for  their  in- 
violability. But  supposing  such  a  pro- 
vision to  exist,  what  would  be  its  binding 
effect?  The  legislature  having  volunta- 
rily bound  themselves  to  enrich  a  portion 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole— although  the  object  of  their  ex- 
istence is  to  protect  the  whole  against  any 
predominant  portion — are,  in  fact,  under 
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the  same  obligation  to  the  nsorpi^g  pgr« 
tion  that  an  agent  would  be  to  a  third 
party,  to  whom  he  had  assigned,  without 
authority,  the  property  of  his  prineipaf. 
The  act  woald  be  null  and  void,  and  ut- 
terly without  effect  in  both  cases.  We 
are  far  from  denying,  that  the  GovernmenC 
may  legitimately  endow  individuals,  or 
minorities  of  the  community,  with  peca- 
liar  privileges,  for  certain  periods  of  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  and  trading 'mo- 
nopolies; but  that  is  on  the  principle 
that  such  temporary  privileges  are  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  the  public.  We  ad-> 
mit  also,  that  the  Government  may  contract 
for  a  perpetual  renunciation  of  public 
property,  or  public  rights,  for  an  equiva- 
lent ;  as  they  lately  purchased  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  his  peculiar  jurisdiction 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  But  in  the  present  case, 
no  such  principle  can  be  applied.  The  plea 
of  contract  would  not  have  been  set  up, 
if  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  had 
been  forthcoming.  When  a  tradesmaa 
demands  a  debt  of  his  customer,  he  does 
not  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  be- 
cause his  debtor  contracted  to  pay  him, 
but  because  he  had  sold  him  a  horse  or 
a  pipe  of  wine.  What  have  the  agricul- 
tural interest  sold  to  Government  ?  Nei- 
ther is  this  like  the  case  of  patent ;  for 
the  exemption  claimed  is  perpetual: — 
**  A  free-trade  in  corn,**  says  Lord  Re- 
desdale,  "  can  never  exist  J.'*  The  sup- 
porters of  this  argument  can  only  avoid 
the  force  of  these  objections  on  one  hypo- 
thesis,— that  the  Government  is  not  bound 
in  its  transactions  by  any  paramount  ob- 
ligation to  the  people.  NV'e  shall  not 
argue  the  question  on  that  ground.  Such 
a  bargain,  as  regards  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  people,  is  not  a  contract 
but  a  conspiracy. 

Such  are  the  strange  fallacies  into 
which  men  of  good  understanding  are  so 
frequently  misled  by  adopting  opinions 
upon  trusty  or  partial  inquiry,  or  what  la 
perhaps  still  more  common,  at  the  im- 
perceptible suggestion  of  private  interests. 
We  might  easily  swell  the  list,  if  our 
space  permitted;  but  having  removed  this 
preliminary  rubbish,  which  lies  at  the  door 
of  every  political  inquiry,  and  may  be, 
and  is  daily  applied  to  subjects  the  most 
dissimilar,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  a 
fallacy  more  exclusively  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  and  which 

will  lead  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of 
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4w  priiiciptet  opKm  which  the  substaatire 
questioQ  hinges.  The  sophistry  we  have 
hitherto  exposed  has  been  priacipally 
urged  with  a  view  of  staving  off  inconve- 
nient discussion.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  suppoHed  that  all  the  bad  reasoning 
lies  on  that  side.  On  neither  side,  with  a 
lew  rare  exceptions,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  least  glimmering  of  principle, 
however  narrow ;  much  less  an  extended 
view  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the 
question,  or  a  delineation  of  its  effects  on 
the  different  classes  of  society.  We  can 
find  little  more  tbanyague  remarks,  unsup- 
ported by  reasons,  although  sounding 
smoothly  and  popularly,  and  wearing  a 
conciliatory  appearance.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Lord  Liverpool  **  this  tnUk^  that 
**•  though  the  classes  connected  with  the 
'*  land  view  the  Corn  Laws  in  a  different 
"  light  from  those  connected  with  trade, 
'*  the  true  interests  of  all  classes  on  this 
^  question  are  really  the  same*.'*  This 
trtUhy  however,  is  laid  down  as  a  postu- 
late-~al though  we  hold  it  to  be  a  theo- 
rem, which  not  only  stands  in  need  of, 
but  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  proof.  The 
Eurl  of  Lauderdale,  and  many  others,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  manufacturers  would 
be  ruined  by  an  impoverishment  of  the 
landed  interest,  from  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  corn  ;  whereas  Mr.  Maberly, 
and  others,  contend,  that  the  manufac- 
turers will  be  shortly  driven  from  the  fo« 
reign  market  by  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  labour  of  the  Continent  with  the 
high-priced  labour  in  £ngland — a  high 
price  occasioned  by  the  com-monopoly. 
Many  similar  notions  were  put  forth  in 
the  course  of  the  debates,  which,  sophis- 
tical or  not,  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed 
of  as  those  fallacies  we  have  alreaay  ex- 
amined. For  the  pQrpose  of  investigat- 
ing their  truth,  as  well  as  of  putting  the 
q^uestion  in  what  seems  to  us  its  true  po- 
sition, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  at 
some  length  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
several  classes  of  the  community  are  af- 
fected by  the  Corn  Laws. 

With  a  view  to  this  question,  we  are 
accustomed  accurately  enough  to  divide 
the  community  into  three  classes: — the 
agriculturists,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  the  labourers.  We  will 
treat  of  the  interests  of  those  classes^  as 
far  as  they  are  distinct,  in  order. 

In  the  phrase  agricultural,  or  landed 
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interest,  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Lawe 
include  the  landlords  and  farmers;  and 
that  portion  of  the  clergy — ^by  far  the 
larger  portion^-who  derive  their  income 
from  the  soil.  That  the  interests  of  these 
classes  are  served  by  the  restrictive  ays*^ 
tern,  although  in  very  different  degrees, 
and  in  consequence  of  very  opposite 
causes,  we  may  readily  admit  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  examine  how,  and  in 
what  degree,  the  members  of  the  agri* 
cuUural  inierest  are  respectively  concerned 
in  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem.    .  . 

The  effect  of.  admitting  foreign  com,  if 
any,  would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  oar 
own.  But  a  fall  in  price,  from  such  ml 
cause,  must  be  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  produced  at  home.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  demand  would 
be  materially  increased  by  the  fall  in 
price.  The  consumption  of  corn  is  but 
little  affected  by  such  causes :  bread,  by 
a  corn-fed  population  (and  we  are  not 
yet  reduced  to  potatoes),  must  be  had  at 
all  events ;  and  whether  the  loaf  cost  six- 
pence or  a  shilling*  there  will  not  be 
much  difference  in  the  total  quantity  con- 
sumed. It  is  most  likely,  then,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  import- 
ed corn,  to  that  extent,  or  nearly  so, 
would  the  demand  for  home-grown  be 
lessened.  But  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
falling-off  in  the  home  supply,  would  the 
corn-rent  of  the  landlord  be  diminished. 
His  money-rent  (in  other  words,  his  com- 
mand over  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life)  would  be  lessened  in  a  still  greater 
proportion. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  admits  of 
easy  demonstration.  Corn-rent  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  produce  on  the  superior  soils 
above  that  on  the  inferior;  or,  what  is 
in  effect  the  same  thing,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  produce  of  successive  doses  of 
capital,  when  applied  to  the  soil  with  suc- 
cessively diminishing  returns.  If  we  siip- 
pose  only  two  soils  in  tillage,  A  and  B ; 
A  producing  100,  and  B  only  W  quar- 
ters ;  the  rent  would  be  10  quarters,  or 
the  difference  between  the  returns  to  A 
and  B.  It  is  manifest  that  such  must  be  the 
fact.  The  occupier  of  B  would  cease  to 
cultivate  his  farm,  unless  a  return  of  90 
quarters  would  replace  his  outlay,  with 
the  addition  of  the  usual  profits  of  stock. 
But  if  90  quarters  would  satisfy  the  oc- 
cupier of  B,  they  would  remunerate  the 
occupier  of  A;   and  the  owner  of  A 
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woald  insist  on  receiving  the  diflferenee  of 
10  quarters,  for  the  privilege  allowed  the 
otcupier  of  ealtivaiing  the  land.  It  is 
tbiis  Ibat  the  landlord  gains  by  the  culti- 
vation of  inferior  soils ;  as  the  difficulty 
of  raising  corn  increases,  his  shfre  of  the 
produce  is  increased.  If,  taking  the  for- 
mer case,  the  cultivation  of  B  would  give 
10  quarters  for  rent«  the  cultivation  of  C, 
of  which  we  will  call  the  produce  80 
qoutert,  wonld  raise  his  rent  to  30  quar- 
ters ;  the  cultivation  of  D,  with  a  return 
of  only  70  quarters,  would  swell  his 
share  to  30  quarters.  Whatever,  then, 
diminishes  the  demand  for  domestic  pro- 
duce (and  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
importation),  has  a  tendency  to  contract 
oom-rents,  by  throwing  the  less  fertile 
kuds  out  of  tillage.  Thus  if  the  whole 
return  to  A,  B,  C,  and  D^  were  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  market,  in 
die  absenoe  of  foreign  produce ;  should 
foreign  corn  be  imported,  and,  by  its 
greater  cheapness,  compel  the  fanners  to 
abandon  the«cultivattoo  of  D,  it  is  plain 
that  corn-rents  would  fall  from  SO  to  20 
quarters* 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  landlords 
would  sufier  in  the  quantity  of  their 
share  of  the  prodvce;  we  will  now 
shew  how  their  money-rente  would  stand 
affected  by  the  same  cause. 

So  long  as  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand-^a  state  to  wmch  all  necessaries 
have  a  constant  tendency — ^prioe,  it  will 
be  admitted,  is  governed  by  the  cost  of 
production^  What  it  cost  to  produce  a 
commodity,  will  determine  the  sum  for 
which  the  producer  will  sell  it.  Com- 
petition will  prevent  his  getting  more ;  a 
regard  for  his  own  interest  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  uke  less.  But  .the  coat  of 
producing  corn,  or  in  otiier  words,  the 
quantity  of  capital  aad  labour  required 
for  its  productton,  increases  with  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils. 
To  the  same  outlay  of  capital  and  la- 
bour,  A  yields  100  quarters,  B  only  00 
(quarters,  and  C  only  80  quarters ;  that 
is,  theeost  of  production,  and  hence  the 
price  of  corn,  if  money  and  other  things 
maintain  the  same  relative  value,  is  sue* 
eeesively '  enhanced  by  resorting  to  the 
nferior  kinds  of  land.  Here,  then,  is  a 
farther  benefit  ^icfa  {jbe  landlord  derives 
from  their  cultivation.  He  first  gains  in 
the  quantity  of  his  ptoduee,  aod  neict  in 
in  its  price ;  first  in  corn*re&t>  next  in 
money-Mat 


To  make  this  more  obvious,  suppoee 
that  the  100  quarters  (Stained  from  A  are 
produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  capital 
and  labofur,  and  the  price  of  com  to  be  3L 
per  quarter.  If  the  same  capi  tal  and  laboo r 
applied  to  B,  will  yidd  only  00  quarters, 
the  price  would  rise  from   31.,   to   31. 
6s.  8d.*     In  the  case  of  ^C,  which  yields 
but  80  quarters,  the  price  would  be  31.1  fa., 
and  if  U.  were  brought  into  cultivation,  it 
would  rise  to  41.  29.  lOd.  (omitting  frac- 
tions).   As  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  were  success- 
fully brought  into  cultivation ;  or  as  the 
corn-rent  rose  from  10  quarters  to  30 
quarters,  the  landlord  would  suocesstvelj 
receive,  as  money^rent. 
The  price  of  10  qn.  at  ^3    6    8or«f33    6    8 
eo  qn.  at    3  15    0  or     75    0    O 
30  qiB   at    4    2  10  or   lt4    5    O 

or,  corn-rents  and  money-renti  would  re- 
spectively increase,  at  follows: 

Corn-rent  as  10          Money-rent  as  10 
to  22\ 

30         sr^ 

If  such  be  the  rale  of  increase,  it  needs 
no  further  remark  to  demonstrate  in  what 
proportion  the  money*reat  of  the  landlords 
would  be  diminished,  by  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  a  de- 
crease, which  is  the  chief,  though  not  the 
only  benefit  of  a  free  trade  in  foreign 
com. 

The  case,  of  the  Church  requires  no  par> 
ticttlar  discussion.  The  takers  of  tithe 
would  sufier  in  precisely  the  same  man* 
ner,  as  the  receivers  of  rent ;  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  shares  in  quantity,  and  a 
more  than  equal  diminution  in  price. 

But  the  farmer,  as  he  stands  in  a.  total- 
ly ditibrent  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  com^ 
munity ;  the  farmer^  who  is,  in  fact,  a 
manufacturer;  between  whom « and  the 
manufacturer  of  silk  or  cottoo,  there  is  no 
other  difierence  than  in  the  names  pf  their 
respective  commodities;  the  loes  of  (he 
farmer  from  a  change  in  the  system  of 
corn  laws,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  loss  of  the  landlord  and  the  tithe- 
taker.  The  evib  of  a  repeal  to  him,  would 
arise  from  two  sources;  the  destrucUoo 
of  a  portion  of  his  capital,  and  the  previ- 
ous bargain  with  his  landlord  as  to  Ae 
rent  of  his  farm. 

When  we  speak  of  the  transfer  of  capi- 
tal from  one  employment  to  another,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  pro* 
fits  in  one  of  them,  we  are  apt  to  forget  io 
the  brevity  of  general  reaaoaii;^  th^. 
trarufar  in  such  cases,  very  fivqueatly 
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jne^DS  destrudlkn.     A  Iransfer  is  more ' 
peculiarly  destructive,  when  the  employ- 
ment about  to  be  relinquished,  is  cond nett- 
ed by  means  of  a  large  portion  of  fixed 
capital ;  a  kind  of  capital  frequently  in- 
applicable to  any  other  purpose,  and  al- 
ways liable  to  great  deterioration  in  the 
process  of  transfer.    A  mere  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent items  of  which  agricultural  fixed  ca^ 
pital  is  composed,  will  shew  the  great  dif- 
ficulty in  removing  some,  the  impossibili- 
ty of  detaching  the  creator  part  of  it  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  invested.     Drains, 
ditches,  fences,  and  manure,  are  as  fixed  as 
the  earth  itself;  a  drain  of  prodigious  cost 
would  be  rendered  entirely  valueless,  by 
an  abandonaiOQt  of  the  particular  oocnpa- 
lioa,   and  an  out-goiag  tenaat  may  as 
easily  roove-a  mountain  as  a  hedge.     Tbe 
agricultural  buildiogs  are  reduceci  by  such 
an  operation,  to  the  Kalne  of  their  btiok 
and  timber;    while  coosukrable  Ices  is 
sustained  in  the  more  moveable  imple- 
ments; on  the  ploughs,  carts  iMid  wag- 
gons, and  the  whole  of,  the  Carmtng.  stock, 
from  a  fall,  in  their  market-price,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  contracted  demand  for  ar- 
ticles of  that  description.     The  loss  sus- 
tained from  this  source,  is  of  course  pro- 
porUoned  to  the  fall  in  agriculftiral  prices, 
occasioned  by  the  influx  of  cheaper  corn. 
It  is  a  loss  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
the  actual  generation  of  farmers,  engaged 
in  the  production  of  dear  corn;  but  to  omit 
other  topics  of  consolation,  it  is  mitigated 
by  the  reflection,  that  when  suffered,  it  is 
suffered  once  for  all ;  thatsuoeeeding  far- 
mers would  be  benefitted  by  the  change 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  that  even  to  the  present  genera- 
tion there  are  compensating  even t& attend^ 
ing  it,   which   make  it  difficult  to  say 
within  how  small  a  compass,,  we  may  not 
be  reasonably  permitted  to  cineumscribe 
their  r^  loss.    Herein  coasiste  the  wide 
difference  between  the  landlord's  and  the 
farmer's  inteFest,  in  a  high  price-of  com* 
.landlords  and   tithe-paid  deigymea  of 
every  generation,  are  necessary  gainers  by 
a  rise  in  price ;  the  farroei  s  of  one  gener- 
ation may  be  losers  hy  a  fall,  but  they 
never,  even  in  that  generatioo,  can  be  per- 
manent gainers  by  a  rise. 

I'he  loss  arising  to  the  &rmer  from 
the  terms  of  existing  ooniracts,  between 
himself  a«d  his  landlord  re<piires  notiee^ 
onW  to  shew  that  it  has  not  been  over- 
looked. It  is  an  item,  iindoiilitadly,  of 
great  importance,  but,  like  the  last,  it  is 


incapable  of  valuation,  (Voih  the  fortuitous 
nature  of  the  circumstances  upon  which 
it!i  amoant  depends.  The  price  of  com 
at  the  time  of  leasing;  the  fall  in  price 
from  the  admission  of  cheap  corn — cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  value  must  be 
calculated  for  the  particular  case — will 
determine  the  extent  of  tite  farmer's  loss 
from  this  cause. 

Suchf  we  believe,  is  the  amount  of  loss 
in  which  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
intttest  would  respectively  participate 
from  a  lepeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  With 
f^rd  to  the  class  of  farmers,  whose  name 
is  unwarrantably  blendfxi  in  a  single 
appetiatiw,  with  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bera  Qf  the  association,  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  sharers  in  a  common  interest,  we 
have  mudi  remaining  to'  observe,  in  fact, 
a  strict  adherence  to  method,  would  have 
reqvirtd  *m  to  hove  postponed  all  mention 
of  the  farmer's  interest,  until  we  entered 
into  the  coosideretioo  of  those  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer.  But  as  we 
nroat  have  pvefaoed  that  ar rangement  by 
slatemeats,  which  would  have  been  to  the 
fuH  as  much  misplaced  as  what  we  have 
already  said  ;  it  seemed'  better  to  fall  in 
thus  far  with  the  general  mode  of  speak- 
ing on  .the  subject,  and  to  reserve  the  gist 
of  the  aigument  for  its  proper  place. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the 
iitility  of  further  inquiry  might  well  admit 
of  doubt,  if  we  followed  the  example  of 
the  landlords,  who,  like  alt  other  men, 
are  too  apt  to  regard  themselves  as  alone 
entitled  to  protection,  to  look  upon  high 
cents  as  a  test  of  national  prosperity,  and 
to  hold  every  thing  well  so  long  as  they  have 
their  cakes  and  ale.  But  we  must  tura 
to  another  picture.  The  owners  of  land 
and  tithe,  have  undoubtedly,  a  common 
right  to  the  protecting  care  of  Qovernment; 
but  they  have  only  a  common  right.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  question  they  have 
a  right  to  have  their  interests  (airiy  stated  ; 
we  have  endeavoured,  without  adding  or 
diminishing,  to  represent  them  fairly ;  we 
shall  try  to  be  equally  impartial  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Next  in  order,  then,  is  the  manufiuslur- 
ing  and  commercial  class,  including  the 
employers  of  every  kind  of  capital,  with 
the  exception  of  agricultural  stock.  The 
effects  of  the  corn  monoply  on  this  class, 
under  any  circumsiances,  are  purely  mis- 
chievous ;  in  whatever  point  of  view  they 
are  regaided,  they  conduce  to  the  same 
injurious  result,  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profits. 
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lo  tivcittg  the  csuaes  which  lead  to  this 
diBastrous  consequeoce,  we  must  include 
in  our  consideralioQ  the  intereet  of  a 
third  class — ^the  labourers ;  for  although 
we  cannot  agree  with  Lord  Liverpool 
and  those  comfortable  speculators,  in 
whose  eyes  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  farmers — ^for  the  labour- 
ers are  not  so  much  as  mentioned-— form 
the  sides  of  one  graceful  arch,  of  which 
the  landed  proprietary  is  the  key-stone,  it 
u  certain  that  m  respect  of  the  com  ques- 
tion, the  interests  oi  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  not  only  coincioley  but  are  inse- 
parable. 

Of  all  theimproTements  in  economical 
sdenoe,  we  know  of  none  more  important 
than  the  principle  from  which  this  state- 
ment is  deduced;  and  which  teaches  that 
the  rate  of  profits  is  determined  by  the 
rate  of  wages.  We  take  the  principle 
for  granted ;  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  every  principle  which  is 
applicable  to  this  subject,  our  article 
would  not  be  an  essay  on  the  Com  Laws, 
but  a  treatise  on  political  economy.  To 
ascertain,  therefore,  the  effects  of  this 
monopoly  on  profits,  we  must  first  deter- 
mine Its  influence  on  wages — an  inquiry, 
like  some  of  the  preceding  ones,  some- 
what tedious  to  superficial  readers,  but  for 
which  we  make  no  apology  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  under- 
standing this  interesting  subject. 

Our  first  proDOsition  is  a  short  one.  A 
restriction  on  the  trade  in  corn,  however 
it  may  affect  the  price  of  that  commodity, 
will  leave  the  price  of  other  things  unal- 
tered. There  will  be,  for  instance,  the 
same  quantity  of  money,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton  ;  and  these 
will  exchange  one  for  another  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before  the  corn  restriction 
existed.  If,  therefore,  a  yard  of  cloth 
cost  25s.  before  that  event,  it  will  cost 
35s.  after  it  Hence,  also,  the  labourer 
who  gained  15s.  a- week  before  the  pass- 
ing of  a  com  law,  must  continue  to  work 
for  the  same  wages,  notwithstanding  the 
consequent  rise  in  corn ;  for  there  will  be 
the  same  total  amount  of  capital  and  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before.  On 
this  supposition,  therefore,  the  Cora  Laws 
operate  as  a  tax  on  wages :  and  that,  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter,  lor  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  the  landlords— a  tax  drawn  from  the 
necessities  of  the  poorest,  the  feeblest,  and 
beyond  measure  the  most  numerous  class. 


for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  superflui- 
ties of  that  comparatively  small  body,  who 
are  already  in  possession  of  .enough  and 
more  than  enough  both  for  use  and  plea- 
sure, and  who  wield  for  their  own  defence 
and  profit  the  irresistible  arm  of  power. 
But  there  are  limits  to  a  tax  on  wage^. 
Every  thing  not  strictly  essential  to  the 
being  of  the  labourer ;  every  thing  which 
constitutes  his  well-being,  may  be  extorted 
by  the  grasp  of  law :  but  taxation  can  go 
no  further.     The  labourer  may  be  gra- 
dually stripped  of  every  thing  which  can 
make  life  desireble  or  even  tolerable  to  a 
thinking  being ;  but  there  is  a  modicum 
of  wages  which  admits  of  no    further 
diminution  ;  there  is  that  which  has  been 
termed  a  natural^  or  neceamry  raU  ;  mean- 
ing by  natural  wages,  little  more  than 
enouf^h  to  sustain  the  animal  functions  io 
sufficient  vigour  to  endure  the  requisite 
amount  of  daily  toil— allowing   neither 
the  means  nor  time  for  pleasure  or  ooo- 
Tenience,   scarcely   even   for  sustenaooe 
and  sleep.    Such,  we  know,  is  the  situ- 
ation of  the  labourers  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England. 
In  Dorsetshire,  for  example,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  have  for  some  time 
past  not  exceeded  7s.  a-week.  When  the 
people  are  at  this  point,  their  wages  are 
no  longer  governed  by  their  numbers.    A 
certain  portion  of  food  and  clothing  they 
must  have.    To  so  many  as  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  capital,  that 
portion  will  be  given.     If  they  exceed 
that  number,  the  superfluous  population 
perishes.     Here,  then,  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  com  produces  a  new  effect.    There  ia 
the  same  amount  of  capital  to  be  em* 
ployed,  requiring  the  same  quantity  of 
labour;    but  the  food  which  maintains 
the  labourer  has  risen  in  value,  and  a 
greater  share  of  the  produce  of,  capital 
must  be  allotted   to    his    support; — in 
fact,  wages  rise,  and  they  rise  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  profits.     We  may,  therefore, 
describe  the  possible  effects  of  a  corn 
law,  thus.    If  the  wages  of  labour  exceed 
their  necessary  rate,  the  tax  first  falls  on 
them.     The  degree  in  which  they  are 
affected  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  com.     If  it  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  amount  of 
wages  and  wages  at  the  necessary  rate, 
the  excess  hVia  on  the  profits  of  capiteL 
In  the    first   case  they,  for  whom  the 
Corn  Laws  are  enacted,  lay  Tiolent  haeda 
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tin  the  iaboarer;  in  the  second,  they 
jfilch  from  the  capitalist.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn  mart  be  paid  for  by  one  of 
tlie  two  classes  :•  what  is  not  subtracted 
from  the  working  people,  is  taken  from 
the  m«Dufacturers  and  merchants. 

How  much  pf  this  proces?  is  produced  by 
the  English  Com  Laws, -it  is  not  very  easy 
to  decide;  bat,  in  fact,,  the  question  is 
rather  one  of  curiosity  than  use.  The 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  arises  in  a  great 
degiee  from  the  artificial  mode  in  which 
wages,  and  particularly  agricultural 
wages,  are  paid  in  this  country  ;  a  por- 
tion only  coming  directly  from  the  em- 
ployer and  4he  rest  from  the  parish.  The 
example  of  Ireland  has  made  it  more  than 
probable  that  without  the  system  of  poor 
laws,  wages  would  sink  much  lower  than 
they  have  ever  yet  sunk  in  England. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  laws  have 
fixed  with  us,  what  nature — ^to  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  political  economists — has 
fixed  in  other  countries.  They  have  de- 
termined, in  a  grea^  degiee,  the  lowest 
mark  to  which  wages  shall  be  permitted 
to  subside.  If  the  master's  payment  in- 
crease, the  parish  allowance  is  diminished ; 
if  the  contrary^  it  is  augmented.  The 
necessary  rate  in  England  is  composed, 
therefore,  of  the  Average  sum  of  wages  so 
called,  and  the  poor's  allowance; — not 
the  sum  in  money,  but  in  that  which 
money  will  purchase,  in  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  sum,  in  money,  may  vary ; 
but  m>  long  as  rdief  is  afliorded  by  the 
parish,  the  qoantity  of  necessaries  which 
the  money  commsLnds  will  be  the  same. 
But  the  poor  rates— those  at  least  which 
are  not  paid  out  of  rent— are  contributed 
by  the  owners  of  capital.  So  long,  then, 
as  any  poor  rates  are  expended  on  the 
maintenance  of  able  labourers,  the  profits 
of  capital  are  taxed  in  a  corresponding 
proportion. 

in  such  circumstances,  what  the  cmi- 
talist  really  pays  in  wages,  is,  what  he 
nominally  pays  as  such,  together  with  his 
assessment  to  the  parish  rate;  and  any 
rise  in  the  price  of  com  in  consequence 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  increases  this 
distburse^nent,  is  in  efi*ect  a  tax  on  profits 
for  the  UM  of  the  landed  interest. 

That  profits  are  really  taxed  in  this 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  may  be  proved  from  another  con- 
sideratipti.  It  is  clear,  from  the  necessity 
we  are  under  of  adUvating  titck  inferior 
wiUf  as  could  not  be  cultivated  with- 


out loss  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  bjit 
which  it  is  th^  very  object  of  the  Corn 
Laws  to  keep  in  tillage.  The  mode  in 
which  the  return  to  capital  is  successively 
difninished  by  its  employment  on  suc- 
cessively inferior  soils,  has  been  noticed 
in  our  former  remarks  on  the  efi^ects  of 
foreign  importation  on  the  landlord's  rent. 
It  is  plain  that  the  rate  of  profit  on  agri- 
cultural  stock  cannot  long  continue  lower 
than  that  on*  capital  in  general.  No  such 
prodigy  o^n  permanently  exist  as  two 
rates  of  profit  in  the  same  country,  and  as 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce 
leaves  no  choice  as  to  the  tillage  of  tiie 
poorer  soils,  the  general  rate  of  profit 
must  fall  to  the  level  of  the  agricullurul, 
for  the  agricultural  cannot  rise. — Now^ 
mark  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
interests  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist. 
The  fall  of  profits  impedes  and  may  ulti- 
mately put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth — in  other  words,  to  the  means  of 
employing  labour ;  but  such  is  the  natu- 
ral inequality  between  the  increase  of 
capital  and  the  growth  of  population, 
that  the  latter  still  advances,  when  the 
augmentation  of  the  former  is  suspended ; 
and  as  every  step  which  widens  the 
disparity  between  them  is  a  step,  on 
the  par^^.of  the  working  classes,  to- 
wards a  state  of  peoiii:y  and  want,  it  is 
no  trivial  charge  against  the. Corn  Laws, 
in  this  view  of  the  question,,  that  they  not 
only  cripple  the  resources  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  but  tend  to  impoverish 
and  degrade  the  labourer.  That,  how- 
ever, is  only  on  the  supposition — and  we 
da  not  wish  to  conceal  it — that  wages  are 
above  their  necessary  rate.  But  if  not,thB 
labourer  is  not  uninjured ;  foir,  although 
his  wages  cannot  sink,  the  permanent 
rise- in  the  price  of  corn  reduces  him  to 
despair;  it  destroys  even  the  chance  of 
amelioration  from  a  rapid  increase  pf 
capital — ^be  that  chance  how  small  pxiever, 
and  renders  his  condition,  already  too 
hard  for  endurance,  altogether  hopeless. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  in  this  place 
what  remains  to  be  said,  with  regard  to^ 
the  condition,  of  the  labourer,  as  affected 
by  the  Corn  Laws.  The  foregoing  con- 
clusions might  be  granted,  and  still  it 
might  pos«bly  <be  allege^,  that  i^  large 
face  of  agricultural  lal^urecs  t^s  growyi 
up  under  the  existing  system,  whose  ser- 
vices would  be  rendered  useless  by  a 
change  at  the  present  moment,  and  who 
would  thecefore  be  turned  adrill  on  tl^ 
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world,  not  only  with  a  new  employment 
to  seek,  but  what  is  even  harder,  to  learn. 
To  them,  it  might  be  said,  the  Com  Laws 
are  beneficial,  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
tire  advantageous  to  the  farmers:  that 
they  confer,  at  least,  the  negative  advan- 
tage of  securing  them  in  a  less  productive 
occupation,  whilst  a  free  system,  however 
ultimately  beneficial,  would,  in  the  inte- 
rim, expose  them  to  the  peril  of  a  total 
cessation  of  employment.  This  objection, 
however,  has  less  real  than  apparent  co- 
gency. A  transfer  of  capital,  as  it  is 
vailed,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  serious  evil,  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  the  capital  is  not 
susceptible  of  transfer  without  suffering  a 
destructive  diminution.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  labour ;  that  may  be  trans- 
ferred uninjured.  The  only  difficulty  is 
the  intermediate  support  of  the  labourer 
whilst  in  the  act  of  passing  from  his  old  to 
his  new  employment.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  demand  in  other  quarters 
would  be  80  instant  as  not  to  leave 
time  for  some  depression  in  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers;  but  considering 
how  rarely  the  actual  wazes  of  that  class 
can  elevate  them  mudi  aboTe  the  parish 
fare,  we  certainly  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  thdr  scanty  resources  would 
au£kr  any  serious  diminution,  which 
*would  not  be  tolerably  supplied  by  a 
iittle  greater  than  ordinary  distribution 
-of  parochial  relief.  The  ground  we  are 
ireading  on  verges  on  the  extreme  of  hypo- 
thesfs  ;  and  we  are  far  from  offering  these 
remarks  with  the  same  confidence  that 
we  repose  in  others.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  route  we  have  pursued 
is  the  right  one,  although  the  conclusions 
it  might  ultimately  lead  to,  bad  we  suf- 
ficient data  to  proceed  upon,  might  not 
square  exactly  with  our  expectations. 

A  more  conclusive  argument  might  be 
<lrawn,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
-the  labourers,  from  their  actual  condition 
*<in   this  and  most  European   countries ; 
•let  the  objection  be  modified — let  it  not 
^be  averred  that  they  would  suffer— let  it 
^dnly  be  said  that  they  would  not  gain 
^by  a  free-trade  in  com,  and  we  admit  it. 
"We  admit  it  with  respect  to  those,  and 
-we  grieve  to  think  that  they  form  a  large 
proportion  -of  the  whole  of  the  working 
classes,  whose  wages  are  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  endure  no  farther  diminution.    Con- 
sistently with  c^r  former  reasoning,  we 
ase  bound  to  concede  this  point     If  the 
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capitalist  from  a  tax  on '  profits ;  if  the 
number  of  the  people,  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  employing  them,  shonld  stiR 
be  found  so  great  as  to  allow  of  no  in* 
crease  in  their  wages — ^it  is  plaiir  that  the 
labouring  classes  would  receive  no  be 
nefit  from  the  change.  But  even  should 
the  cheapness  of  com  enhaisce  their  real 
wages ;  if  that  portion  of  the  seven  shil- 
lings which  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  now 
allots  to  the  purchase  of  food,  should 
suflloe  for  more  food  than  he  would  con- 
sume, we  should  see  but  little  gain  in 
that  circumstance.  The  tendency  in 
that  portion  of  the  people  to  overstock 
the  labour  market  is  so  decided,  that 
wages  would  not  fail  to  be  reduced  in  a 
few  years  to  the  same  level  of  want  as 
before.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  on  this 
fact.  Not  to  speak  of  long  personal  ex- 
perience, which  would  be  reckoned,  at 
It  ought  to  be,  of  little  moment — the  uni- 
versal accord  of  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  an  English  parish, 
backed  by  the  arithmetical  authority  of  pa- 
rish-registers and  statistical  tables,  leave 
no  doubt  of  this  melancholy  ftucX*  This 
is  not  the  place  for  considering  by  what 
means  the  wages  of  the  lower  classes  of 
labourers  can  t>e  increased ;  although  that 
is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  impor- 
tant : — we  have  entered  into  this  discus- 
sion to  justify  our  former  concession, 
that  a  repeal  in  the  Com  Laws  wouki 
not  be  followed,  at  least  for  any  perma- 
nence, by  a  rise  in  real  wages. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those 
who  hold  up  the  Com  Laws  to  the  com- 
mon people  as  the  ereat  cause  of  their 
distress.  This,  we  think;  is  an  injurious 
delusion.  There  is  only  one  caftse  worth 
speaking  of,  which  perpetnatea  in  this 
country  the  degradation  of  the  laboaring 
class.  That  caose,  it  can  never  be  re- 
peated too  frequently,  is  the  excess  in  the 
number  of  the  people.  To  ascribe  thdr 
poverty  to  any  other,  is  only  to  mislead 
them.  If  com  were  double  its  present 
price,  the  people,  by  limiting  their  num- 
bers, might  have  as  much  of  it  as  they 
wished ;  if  it  were  twice  as  cheap,  at 
their  ordinary  rate  of  increase,  they  would 
l>e  shortly  as  poor  as  ever. 

But  because  we  think  there  is  little  to 
hope,  for  the  benefit  of  this  portion  of  the 
lower  orders,  from  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  let  us  not  be  understood  to  asaert  that 
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^yi\  tbajeodiire  firom  the  floctnation  in 
tbe  price  of  corn,  which  is  iocidental  to 
the  restrictive  system,  is  scarcely  less  thaa 
that  iofiicted  oa  the  capitalists  and  the 
farmers.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  further 
bye  and  bye ;  for  the  present  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws  tell 
us  that  whatever  may  be  the  labourer's 
interest,  the  farmers  and  the  manufac- 
turers must  stand  or  fall  together: — that 
is  their  phrase :  and  they  ask  triumph- 
antly, should  the  agriculturists  cease  to 
consume,  as  they  must  do,  unless  pro- 
tected in  their  monopoly,  will  tbe.  manu- 
factuj-ers  continue  to  produce  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  sets  of  manu- 
facturers. There  are  some,  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  employing  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  who  manufacture 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural 
class ;  such  as  wbcel-wrights,  blacksmiths, 
and  carpenters*  They,  we  admit,  must 
stan4  and  fall  with  the  farmers.  They 
may,  in  fact,  be  conveniently  considered 
as  members  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
^be  same  remark  may  be  extended, 
though,  not  in  the  same  degree,  lo  those 
provincial  traders,  the  grocer,  the  linen- 
.  draper,  and  the  tailor,  who  supply  the 
agncultural  classes  with  the  produce  of 
the  manufacturer.  These,  however,  em- 
ploy little  capital  which  could  suffer  from 
a  chaJpge  in  tiie  mode  of  its  employment. 
The  change  to  them,  would  be  little  more 
than  a  change  of  customers.  But  with 
reiprd  to  the  mass  of  manufacturers,  they 
would  never  stand  more  upright  than 
when  the  agriculturists  should,  in  their 
own.  phrase,  be  fallen*  For  what  is  it 
that  they  exchaqge  their  commodities  with 
the  English  farmers!  For  corn.  But 
com,  and  that  in  the  same  quantity,  roust 
be  had  by  the  British  consumers,  whether 

frown  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  when  the 
English  farmers  **  fall,"  it  roust  be  had 
from  the  foreign  farroers,  who  will  not  be 
more  backward  to  take  our  manufactures 
than  the  English ;  and  what  is  more,  will 
give  us  twice  as  much  com  in  return. 

.  But  in  fact,  it  is  not  only  the  manufac- 
turer, in  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
who  is  interested  in  a  free  trade  in  corn  ; 
the  farmer  himself  is  no  less  so.  What- 
ever tends  to  depress  the  profits  of  stock 
in  general,  must  have  precisely  the  same 
.  effect  on  tlie  productiveness  of  agricultural 
slock*    The  capital  of  the  farmer  will  suf- 


fer from  such  a  cause,  no  less  than  that  of 
every  body  else.  More  capital  indeed  may 
and  must  be  employed  on  the  land,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  advantageous,  to  tbe  landlord ; 
but  so  long  as  it  must  be  employed  with  a 
smaller  profit,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  can  benefit  the  farmer.  To  the  capi- 
talist— and  the  farmer  is  as  much  a  capital- 
ist as  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant,  the 
value  of  the  field  in  which  his  stock  is 
invefted,  is  not  determined  by  its  extent, 
but  by  its  productiveness.  To  us,  and 
we  do  not  suppose  thi^t  we  are  peculiar 
in  our  preference  of  high  profits,  it  seems 
unquestionable,  that  a  farmer  would  da 
much  better  if  he  could  extricate  liia- 
capital  from  the  soil,  to  employ  it  in 
weaving  cotton  or  bombazeen,  at  15  or 
20  per  cent*  profit,  than  in  growing  corp 
at  10  or  12;  just  as,  if  we  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States,'^we  should  say,  that  the 
manufacturer  there  would  gain  by  grow- 
ing com  at  50,  instead  of  weaving  cloth 
at  25  per  cent.,  and  endeavounng  to 
conipete  with  England — not. in  that  com- 
modity, in  which  the  natural  advantage  of 
his  country  must  give  him  an  easy  superi- 
ority, but  in  that  in  which  our  natural 
and  acquired  facilities  must  afford  us  an 
incontestible  triumph. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  analysb 
of  the  separate  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws 
on  the  different  classes  of  society.  They 
are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil  and  the  tithe  proprietors,  whose 
incomes  are  bettered  by  them  in  a  two- 
fold ratio;  by  an  iarease  first  in  their 
share  of  the  produce,  and  next  in  its 
value :  they  are  advantageous  to  the  pne* 
sent  race  of  farmers,  in  as  much  only  as 
they  prevent  the  loss  on  agriciiltural  capital, 
which  the  fall  of  prices,  from  a  free,  trade 
in  com,  would  not  fiul  to  produce ;  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  thougn  in  a  far  lesa 
degree,  they  may  be  considered  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  class  of  acricultursl  mecha- 
nics and  country  shoraeepers*  To  the 
rest  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  they  are  purely  mischievous,  by 
depressing  the  rate  of  profit, — an  evil 
which  equally  affects  the  Urmer,  the  agri- 
cultural mechanic,  and  the  country  trader, 
as  employers  of  capitaL  And,  lastly, 
they  are  injurious  to  the  labouring  people, 
if  not  by  lessening  their  actual  wages, 
at  least  by  checking  tEe  increase  of  the 
fund  which  sunpbes  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  thereoy  permanently  degrading 
their  moral  and  physical  condition* 
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Bat  Xht  |)animoaiit  eril  of  tbe  Corti  Lt  wfl 
h  not  confined  to  this  or  that  order  of 
men  ; — it  affects  atl  orders  eqnaUy  ;  or  if 
it  affect  one  class  more  than  another,  the 
chief  sufferers,  strange  as  it  may  9eem» 
ite  among  the  members  of  (he  hinded  inte- 
rest itself.  The  worst  evil  of  these  laws ; 
ihat  which  spreads  the  most  rapid  and 
extensive  desolation,  from  time  to  time, 
over  every  class,  first  breaking  up  the 
f&rmer,  and  uprooting  tbe  landlord  from 
his  fixed  station  in  society,  then  ha- 
itessing  the  manufacturer,  and  unset- 
tling the  condition  of  the  labourer;  an 
evil,  glaring  and  oppressive  as  it  is,  which 
ii  overlooked  by  some,  denied  by  others, 
and  palliated  by  all  who  advocate  a  re- 
straint on  the  importation  ot  foreign  com 
^^o perverse  is  the  mental  obliquity  which 
men  acquire  by  the  exclusive  contempla- 
tion of  their  own,  unconnected  with  other 
people's  interests ; — ^the  worst  mischief  in- 
curred by  the  system  of  prohibition  is  the 
perpetual  fluctuation  of  price,  the  inevi- 
table effect,  and  were  its  infliction  con- 
fined to  the  guilty,  the  just  punishment 
of  monopoly.  When  the  law  of  1815 
was  enacted,'  which  provided  that  foreign 
wheat  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  British  markets  till  the  price  of  the 
home-grown  should  have  risen  to  80s.  a 
quarter,  it  was  confidently  supposed  by  the 
vdiief  supporters  of  the  law  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  at  that 
level.  A  variation  in  price  from  other 
causes^  it  never  entered  into  their  hearts 
to  coneeif e.  They  never  advierted  to  the 
effects  of  a  fluetuating  supply ;  and  yet 
it  is  obtrusively  ef ident,  that  a  permanent 
rate  of  price  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
constant  rate  of  supply  and  demand.  Tbe 
state,  too,  in  which  it. is  roost  difficult  to 
preserve  this  eq^ality^  is  predsely  one  of 
monopoly.  In  ordinary  cases,  if  the 
home  supply  fall  shorty  a  sadden  riae  of 
prioeis  prevented  by  timely  importation  ; 
if  the  supply  be  excessive,  an  injurious 
depression  is  avoided  by  exporting  the 
superfluity.  Importation  may  still  take 
place,  if  the  deficiency  raise  prices  to  a 
certain  point;  but  exportation,  in  the 
present  situation  of  this  country)  may  be 
pronounced  impossible.  British  corn  is 
grown  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  the 
cost  of  production  abroad;  whence  to 
enable  the  British  farmer  to  export,  a  fall 
must  take  place  in  prices  to  a  ruinous 
exti^nt.  They  must  not  only  fall  from 
their  artificial    height^   to     the   nalttral 


prices  of  the  coothieiit ;  tbey  ihuflt  (At  ^ 
much  below  them,  as  to  cover  the  charges 
of  exportation.  Suppose  corn  in  Eng- 
land to  be  at  twice  the  average  oonti* 
nental  prices— «i  supposition  by  no  meand 
impossible  in  the  event  of  a  sucoisaion 
of  defective  harvests:  if,  for  instance, 
it  be  TQs.  a  quarter,  whilst  foreign  com  ia 
at  35s.  and  a  glut  in  the  home-marlDet 
should  occur  from  an  abundant  crop  ;  it 
is  plain,  if  the  cost  of  export  be  taken  at 
ds.,  that  £dgKsh  com  mnst  be  sold  for 
30s.  a  quarter,  before  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  exportation.  Bot  years  of  ex- 
t:essive  fertility  must  occasionally  recarl 
They  roust  always  be  followed  by  a  de- 
structive depression  of  prices,  and  fall  as 
heavily  on  toe  landed  interest,  as  defec- 
tive hanrests  will  fall  on  the  other  Ctassesw 

It  is  unnecessary  to  racur  to  examplea. 
The  experience  of  late  years  has  fuAmhed 
us  with  too  many  of  the  alternate  dis- 
tresses of  the  agricultural  and  manufae- 
turing  interests.  If,  therefors,  it  be  de- 
sirable to  perpetuate  a  high  price  of  com, 
it  must  be  equally  desitable  to  find  means 
of  limiting  the  home-supply.'  The  DoUfli, 
in  certain  years  of  abundance,  bitmed  a 
portion  of  the  spices  which  were  grown 
m  their  eastern  settlements ;  and  for  their 
own  interests  they  acted  wisely.  Will 
the  English  landlords  emulate  that  ex- 
ample? If  their  com^aws  must  exist, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
the  destruction  of  superflnods  jmduce 
would  be  a  beneficial  ^jpedient;  it 
would  at  any  rate  save  a  portion  of  the 
community;  and  contract  the  mischief 
of  monopoly  within  a  narrower  sphere. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  flnetnation 
we  have  described,  is  not  only  **  true  in 
*'  theory,"  but  unhapj^y  to  the  full  as 
"  true  in  fact."  W«  may  b^  spared  the 
labour  of  repeating  the  hackneyed  tale  of 
**  agricultural  distress,"  and  it  is  unne* 
oesaary  to  do  tnorv  than  call  to  mind  rhe 
worse  distresses  of  the  labouring  people, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  capitalists  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding.  These 
are  topics  of  which  it  is  enough  to  sug- 
gest th«  outline ;  the  sketch  may  be  filled 
up,  and  the  colouring  aj^lied  at  leisure. 

Ah  tittle  need  be  said  on  another  source 
of  apprehension,  whidi  a  continuance  ol 
the  Corn  Laws  might  hereafter  diange  into 
reality**Mhe  danger,  not  of  over-produc- 
tion, but  of  famme ;  so  opposite  are  the 
evils  engendered  by  this  monstrous  sy^em. 
If  we  ceased  to  purchase. fofrJgn 
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mid  iucb  is  tlie  avowed  dasiie  of  flome, 
»Qd  the  raorel.wish  of  many  members  of 
ibe  laqded  iatereet,  the  growers  in  the 
jexportiBg  oouutries  must  proportionally 
icontract  their  supplies.  They  would  ooly 
grow  for  the  foreign  market ;  their  crops 
would  be  averaged  by  the  measure  of 
.ibreigD  demand^  and  io  the  fiist  eroer- 
geney>  in  the  first  scanty  harvest  that 
might  ensue  in  England,,  we  should  fiad 
tiieir  granaries  half-filled,  their  stocks 
already  engaged  to  their  constant  cus- 
tomers, Irom  whom  we  should  be  driven 
.to  re-purchase  them  at  a  price  which 
would  be  set  by  famine.  This  subject 
was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  in 
hia  speech  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament; but  before  we  dismiss  it,  we 
.will  take  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  dis- 
patching a  fooli»h|  but  prevalent  notion 
.concerning  the  necessity  of  preserving 
ibis  country  from  a  dependence  on 
foreign,  perhaps  hostile  nations,  for  its 
supply  of  corn.  Depend  on  them  we 
must.  Is  dependence  an  evil  ?  We  will 
.not  stop  to  say,  nay.  We  will  only  say, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  afford  no  means  of 
deliverance ;  if  we  do  not  choose  to 
.import,  we  must  choose  to  starve. 

We  may  observe,  that  these  general 
objet  tions  to  the  corn-law  system,  prove 
.no  more  than  the  utility,  we  may  say,  the 
•  necessity  of  abolishing  it.  To  shew  that 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  landlord,  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  capitalist,  to  the  labourer,,  by  plac- 
ing their  several  incomes  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual uncertainty ;  to  shew  that  it  injures 
the  whole  community,  as  consumers,  by 
raising  the  price  of  bread  and  other  ne- 
cessaries; to  shew  all  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  general  nature,  only 
leads  to  the  unpractical  conclusion,  that 
in  those  respects,  the  system  is  bad,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  set  aside.  But 
it  teaches  nothing  as  to  the  means,  or  the 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  For  that  pur- 
pose, we  must  consult  the  peculiar  in- 
terests on  either  side ;  we  must  endeavour 
to  conciliate  them,  and  where  that  is  im- 
possible, we  must  strike  the  balance,  and 
relieve  the  majority  with  the  least  possible 
detriment  to  those,  whose  advantage  is 
lighter  in  the  scale.  With  this  view  we 
entered  into  that  analysis,  which,  we  fear, 
.from  our  want  of  space,  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  subject  itself,  is  not  quite  so 
amusing  as  a  speech  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
lion,  although  the  topic  at  least  is  more 
important;  and  for  the  same  purpose  we 


eelet  the  reader,  before  ooQunencisg  th» 
remainder  of  this  essay,  to  the  sttrnmarj 
which  coBckided  diat  analyBis. 

Haying  there»  as  wci  conoeive^  dtf» 
picted  the  real  state  of  interests— we 
speak  only  of  pecuniary  interestS'^-with 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  we  come  to  the 
question.  What  is  the  nearest  point  of 
union  to  which  they  can  be  brought  by 
l^slative  interference?  If  Lord  Liver- 
poolV  proposition  concerning  the  iden<^ 
tity  of  interests  be  unhappily  false  in 
&ctt  it  is  not  the  less  desirable  to  maka  it 
irue^  as  far  as  law  can  make  it  so^ 

If  we  inquire  into  thec^^enl  of  the  in- 
flicting interests,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  point  of  number  between  those  who 
derive  benefit  from  cheap  com,  and  thoeo 
who  profit  by  its  deamess.;  the  partiea 
are  the  landed  interest  against  the  wholo 
.community.  But  if  we  look  to  the  i»- 
tenntaf  of  the  interests,  those  of  tha  mi* 
nority  are  the  more  prominent. 

A  sudden  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
inflict  a  certain  and  ruinous  degree  of 
sufficing  on  every  individual  included  in 
the  Unded  body ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
personal  advantage  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  though  far  from 
problematical  in  the  end,  would  be  neither 
sudden,  nor  extensive.  These  circum- 
stances plainly  point  at  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  (o  be  d^re(L  That  which  would 
^o  farthest  to  meet  the  interests  of  both 
parties,  must  be  one  which  would  reduce 
the  loss  of  the  agriculturists  to  the  least 
amount,  by  the  slowness  of  its  operation, 
whilst  it  would  in  due  time  secure  to  the 
community  those  advsntages  of  which 
they  cannot  be  justly  debarred  by  a  well- 
intentioned  government. 

A  duty  on  importation,,  regulated  at 
first  by  the  present  cost  of  producing 
British  grain,  and  lessening  year  by  year, 
till  the  average  price  in  our  own  should 
exceed  tliat  in  foreign .  markets  by  no 
more  than  would  compensate  the  owners 
of  land  for  the  tithe  and  other  agricultural 
tazes-r-seems  likely  to  eflect  this  object. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  several  plans,  by  which  the  principle  we 
have  just  arrived  at  may  be  put  in  force; 
our  object  has  chiefly  been  to  set  forth  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
certain  portions  of  the  community  are  af- 
fected by  the  existence  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  how  they  would  gain  or  lose  by  their 
repeal.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  procure 
admission  for  the  principle,  which  results* 
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at  it  aaeftiB  to  00/  fW>in  the  foregoing  ^tete- 

ttient^ 

For  the  agricitltiiral  iotereett  funnen  as 
well  «8  Undlordst  it  reduces  the  ineon- 
t^ieiice  which  tbiey  anticipate  from  a 
ehange  in  the  Com  Laws,  to  the  smallest 

n'ble  amoant;  by  giving  ttma— the  on- 
smedy  which,  under  their  drcum- 
etances^  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  afford.     But  let  them  not  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  this  remedy,  however 
inadequate  to  save  them  harmless  in  the 
ehange,  is  an  alternative ;  and,  at  they  are 
apt  to  suppose,  the  worst  alternative  for 
thmt  interests: — there  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
fenaedy.    A  repeal  of  the  present  system 
would  compel  the  firmer  to  transfer  his 
capital,  and  the  landlord  to  reduce  his 
rents.    True;   but  a  continuance  of  it 
wouM,  at  intervals,  do   no  less.    Their 
optica  is    not  between    high    and  low 
prices:  low  prices  they  must  have  ;  and 
their  choice  is  restricted  to  a  moderate 
price  with  a  steady  market,  or  that  ruin- 
ous depression   which  results  from  the 
occasional  gluts  inseparable  from  a  restric- 
tive system.     This  is  an  alternative,  which 
Mems  to  exclude  hesitation.    The  choice 
is  between  one  act  of  retrenchment  and  a 
series  of  periodic  bankruptcies.     In  the 
first  case,  the  transition  from  monopoly 
prices  to  the  level  of  a  free  trade,  may  he 
greatly   facilitated  by  time.     We  know 
this  opinion  has  been  disputed.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen    on    an  opening   of  the 
ports,  would  probably  be  attended  by 
a  depression  in  price,  even  greater  than 
th^t  which  would  result  from  an  actual  im- 
portation.    That  efi^t  might  undoubt- 
edly follow,  if  the  farmer  were  not  allow- 
ed sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations,  and  to  adjust  his  capital,  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  average  of  futore 
importation  pnces.     It  will  scareely  be 
denied,  that  the  time  for  a  total  repeal 
ndgkt  be  so  deferred,  as  to  prevent  even 
the  slightest  efieet  upon  the  actual  price 
of  com.    The  business  is  not  so  urgent, 
at  least,  if  our  speculations  be  correct— as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  time 
to  any  extent  that  might  oe  deemed  advis- 
able.    If  it  were  possible  to  approach  so 
gradeally  to  a  system  of  perfect  freedom, 
that  the  annual  loss  to  the  farmer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer  of  capital,  would 
be  balanced  by  his  annual  gain,  from  the 
concomitant  rise  in  the  profits  on  his  re- 
'inaiaing  stock;  that  would  be  the  course 


which  a  vrise  govsrament  'Woflld  trieel  40 
folk>w.    Such  a  plan,  it  is  trae,  is  one  of 
mere  ideiil  perfection.    Dot  wo  may  ap 
proximate  to  what  we  cannot  wholly  ac- 
complish.     The  importation  of  fbietgn 
com  may  be  regulated  widi  a  view  to'  tiurt 
effect.     Prices  may  be  suffered  to  decKne 
without  too  rapid  a  precipitancy  ;  advan- 
tage may  be  taken   of  any  aoddaiit,  to 
break  the  fall — the  occurrence  of  a  glut, 
for  instance,  from  over-producdon',  roigfat 
be  laid  bold  of  for  the  purpose  of  acoeler* 
ating  the  consemmation,  and  we  might 
thus,  perhaps,  accomplish   the  buaineas 
without  any  very  serious  lossto  any  party. 
But  if  the  agricnltural  interests  are  en- 
titled to  (vme,  in  the  process  of  repealing 
the  Com  Laws,  it  is  no  less  expedhent  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  to  esta- 
blish a  permanent  counterpoise  against  the 
pressure  of  certain  taxes  on  the  soil,  such 
as  tithes,  a  portion  of  the  poor  rates,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  taxes,    it  seems 
too  obvious  to  be  remarked,  that  commo- 
dities in  importing  countries,  will  be  soM 
at  that  price  which  remunerates,  not  the 
home,  but  the  foreign  producer.  If  a  Po* 
lish  farmer  could  sell  his  wheat  in  Mark- 
loiue  at  40  shillings  a  quarter,  and  no  r^ 
straint  were  imposed  00  importaUon,  the 
English  farmer  must  be  content  to  sett  his 
wheat  of  the  same  quality,  at  the  same 
price.     If  this  occurred  in  the  naimtal 
course  of  things,  40  shillings  per  quarter 
would  be  the  lowest  rate  at  which  such 
wheat  could  possibly  be  supplied ;  and  as 
we  should  then  derive  from  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  the  greatest  sura 
of  production,  which  it  would  be  capable 
of  yielding,  no  cause  of  complaint  would 
exist,  either  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  or 
the  landlords — the  only  classes  whose  in- 
terests are  permanently  affected  by  any  k- 
S'slative  regulation  about  the  corn-trade, 
ut  English  com  would,  in  fact,  be  brought 
into  the  market  under  very  unfavoortible 
drcumstances :  under  the  pressure  of  taxes 
which  probably  amount  together  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  whole  value.     To  compete 
with  the  Polish  exporter,  the  English  far* 
mer  must  restrict  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  soils  as  would  enable  him  to  pay 
tithes  and  the  rest  of  the  agriculturiLl 
taxes,  and  «till  sell  his  wheat  at  40i5.  per 
quarter.     This  would,  in  effect,  tranmr 
the  burden  of  the  tithe  and  agricoltund 
taxes  from  the  English  consumer  to  the 
landlord ;  for  rent,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
creaseeimd  dedioea  in  proportion  to  the 
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lacntM  <a  eoBfraetion  of  caltivatioih 
HeQce»  iherefoi^  tbe  neoesBity  of  a  pro* 
^acting  duty  to  tbe  amoant  proposed. 

Against  an  arrangement  holding  oat 
such  advantageato  the  agricultural  claasas, 
ihe  rest  of  the  community  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain;  an  assertion  which  to 
those,  who  have  read  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  essay^  will  need  no  evidence. 
There  is,  however,  one  argument,  we 
think  a  fallacious  one,  although  frequently 
adduced  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Corn 
Xaws  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
deserves  some  notice  in  this  place.  It  is, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws  is,  or 
ougiit  to  be,  a  bar  to  the  removal  of  re- 
airiction  on  other  branches  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

«*  Hov  is  it  poMible/'  says  Mr.  Bf  abedy,  <*  diat 
4wr  manofactuen  shoold  long  be  aUe  to  cootend 
with  the  manafactarers  supplied  bv  the  cheaper 
labour  of  the  continent,  while  the  high  duties  on 
imported  com  are  kept  at  their  present  staodardi 
MiBisters  should  have  pansed  before  they  ven- 
tured upon  adopting  their  new  regulations  in 
respect  of  our  trade  and  manufactures.  They 
should  have  considered  our  Com  Laws  tn  the  fint 
ptace,  before  they  took  any  other  yteps  in  regiurd 
40  our  commeree*." 

Now  if  may  be  true  that  the  most  de- 
sirable point,  from  which  a  liberal  system 
of  trade  could  have  started,  would  have 
been  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  that  relaxations  in  other  branches 
of  our  old  commercial  system  are  unsafe, 
during  the  continuance  of  these  laws ;  it 
i«  not  necessarily  true,  that  because  la- 
f>our  is  dear  in  Elngland  as  compared  with 
other  countries  in  Europe,  that  those 
countries  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
us  in  manufactures.  This  argument  is 
built  on  a  wrong  notion  of  what  deter- 
mines a  country  to  export.  Exportation 
takes  place  from  England  rather  than 
France,  not  because  wages  are  lower 
{for,  in  t^ct,  they  are  higher)  but  because 
the  whole  cost  of  the  exported  commo- 
dities in  England  is  less  than  their  whole 
coBi  in  France.  Of  the  cost  of  production, 
wages  are  only  a  part ;  by  those  who  in- 
sist upon  the  argument  we  are  disputing, 
they  seem  to  be  considered  as  the  whole. 
^Suppose  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
jgiven  article  labour  must  be  expended 
which  cost  90\.  in  England,  and  851.  in 
France;  does  it  follow  that  the  United 
States  will  purchase  that  article  in  France? 
By  no  means;  for  if  the  rate  of  profit  in 
'France  should  be  151.  percent.^  white  it  is 
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•nly  0  per  cent,  in  England,  the  £og« 
lish  manufacturer  will  still  be  abb  to 
undersell  his  French  competitor ;  he  will 
be  able  to  sell  the  article  in  qoeetion  to 
99L,  whilst  the  Frenchman  cannot  prop 
fitably  export  it  for  less  than  1001.  So 
long,  in  facty  as  the  English  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  sell  his  commodities  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  French,  so  long  will 
he  command  the  foreign  market :  for  the 
same  reason,  also,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  he  will  retain  his  snpe- 
riority  in  the  home  market*    , 

So  far,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Maberly*s  notion 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  .wages 
on  the  power  of  a  country  to  export  manui- 
factured  goods  from  being  correct,  that  it 
is  directly  the  reverse,  ft  is  true  that  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  the 
cause  of  a  low  rate  of  profit;  .and  in  that 
respect,  undoubtedly,  high  wa^  are  in- 
jurious to  the  manufacturer :  in  that  re- 
spect, also,  in  common  with  other  capita- 
lists, the  manufacturer  may  justly  com«- 
plain  of  the  Com  Laws.  But  low.  profits, 
so  far  from  disabling  him  for  competing 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  have  pie^- 
cisely  the  opposite  elfect  It  is  by  the 
loumest  of  his  profits — in  other  worda  by 
the  high  wages  of  English  laboai^— that 
our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  uhp 
dersell  their  foreign  coropetitoni  in  every 
market  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  manufaotuiea 
in  which  this  country  principally  exoelsp 
are  chiefly  the  produce  of  machinery,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  polidcal 
economists,  of  fixed  capital.  But  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  fixed  capital  is 
mainly  composed  of  pofits.  Not  to  ctm- 
barrasa  the  question,  we  will  suppose  it 
to  consist  of  profits  only.  Suppose,  then, 
that  a  French  and  English  manufacturer 
are  each  in  possession  of  a  machine  of  the 
value  of  lOOOl.  If  the  rate  of  profit  in 
France  be  15  per  cent,  the  cost,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  the  French  machine,  will  he 
1501.  If  the  rate  of  profit  in  England 
be  only  0  per  cent.,  the  price  of  the  Eiig« 
lish  article  will  be  001..  But  what  causes 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  Eng- 
lish article?  The  comparative  lovmnt 
of  profits..  The  profits  of  fixed  capital, 
however,  must  .correspond  with  the  gene- 
ral rate ;  and  the  regulator  of  the  gene- 
ral rate  of  profits  is  the  cost  of  labour. 
Profits  an)  high  when  wages  are  low*; 
and  low,  when  wagim  are  high*    But  tl^e 
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English  rommodity,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
cheaper  than  the  French^  because  profits 
in  .  England,  as  compared  with  profits  in 
France,  are  low  ;  in  other  words,  because 
wages  in  England  are  high. 

If  this  proposition  be  true — and  in  our 
eyes  it  bears  'the  aspect  of  mathematical 
precision — ^the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws 
afibrd  no  argument  in  favour  of  perpetu- 
ating the  restraints  on  other  branches  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Having  pursued  the  subject  thus  far, 
we  are  now  more  able  to  judf^  of  the 
futility  of  the  objection  to  a  further 
change  in  the  Corn  Laws^  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  unfitness  of  the  time -^ an] 
objection  repeated  so  frequently  in  the 
course  of  last  year's  debates,  as  to  render 
particular  citations  needless. 

If  we  Were  inclined  to  play  the  part  of 
advocates^  we  might  observe  that  the 
gentlemen  who  oppose  alteration  now, 
on  account  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  agriculture,  were  the  same  who  de^ 
manded  more  complete  prohibitions  in 
the  late  periods  of  distress.  Their  ar- 
gument, tfaetfefore,  goes  the  length  of 
demanding  a  perpetual  prohibition.  We 
should,  however,  be  sorry  to  resort  to 
this  dishonest  'argument  ad  hominem; 
we  will  leave  Mr.  Gooch  to  justify  hie 
personal  inconsistency,'  and  debate  the 
question  on  its  merits.  A  change,  then,  I 
must  be  commenced,  either  in  a  period  of 
distress  or  in  one  of  prosperity.  If  in  a 
period  of  dt«trNs^  we  may  regard  the 
consequences  -  as  aiTecting  two  sets  of 
agriculturists: -^ those  w(so  are  drivwi 
framn  tlieir  ocoapations,  and  those  whose 
losses  fall  something  short  of  that  acme 
of  distress,  and  who  are  still  able  to  carry 
on  their  business.  A  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  at  such  a  time— >and  the  depression 
may  be  so  great  that  prices  would  sink  no 
lower  even  from  tbeir  total  repeal— would 
confirm  the  loss  of  both  parties;  a  con* 
tiniiance  of  those  laws,  would,  in  time, 
enable  the  occupiers  who  had  not  been 
driven  from  flieir  trade,  to  retrieve  their 
o6ndition  in  a  great  degree ;  but  the  rest 
would  be  ruined  past  redemption. 

Whot  is  said  of  the  occupiers,  is  also 
true  of  the  owners  of  land.  Now  it 
seems  past  questioning,  to  our  minds,  that 
a  juncture  like  that  we  have  described, 
affbids  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
a  repeal,  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal 
mi^t  be  complete ;  in  the  next,  the  re- 
mmabU  mi^ehief  would  be  less  than  at 


any  other  period.    To  tiM  rtdned  ocooK 
piers,  toe  repeal  would  be  simply  indi^- 
rent;  the  loss  woula  oe  oondnea  to  those 
who  might  still  be  able  to  retain  their 
oocopations,  and  who  would  be  deprived 
ef   the  opportunity    of   retrieving   their 
ruined  fortunes.     But  is  the  public  ad- 
rentage  an  insufficient  set'off  against  such 
an  interest  > — an  interest,  too,  conferring 
no  permanent  advantage,  but  which  woala 
only  restore  the  fanner  to  the  old  state  of 
temporary  prosperity  and  periodical  low! 
To  us,  we  confess,  this  appears  the  **  ac- 
^  oeptable  time  ;*'   although  we  are  far 
from  averse  to  begin  a  system  of  repeal 
at  a  peiiod  of  prosperity.     In  that  case 
we  have*  only  to  observe  that  the  sooner 
it  is  begun  the  better ;  for  the  higher  the 
rise* in  agricuktiral  prices,  the  more  im- 
practicable will  such  a  system  become; 
the  mischief  will  attain  more  inveteracy, 
and  the  eyib  which  follow  in  its  train 
will  assume  their  most  incurable  type. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  look 
with  anxious  concern  to  the  ensuing  de- 
liberations in  parliament.  With  a  mi- 
nistry both* zealous  and  instructed,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  respectable  classes 
well  inclined  to  a  modification  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  it  might  be  thought  that  there 
would  be  but  little  room  for  apprehen- 
sion. But  neither  of  these  parties  are 
arbiters  in  the  case.  The  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  that  party  whose  advantage 
is  unfortunately,  so  o|^K>sed  to  that  of  the 
comnumity— ralthougn,  if  not  considered 
in  a .  bare  pecuniary  light,  it  is  less  op- 
posed than  mi^bt  at  first  appear — and, 
however  we  may  rely  on  the  enlightened 
integrity  of  a  portion  of  that  body,  we 
find  little  to  hope  for  in  the.  mass. 

We  judge  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature;  from  their  habitual  conduct; 
from  their  confessions ;  from  their  threat^ 
"  The  men  of  landed  property,**^  says 
Lor4  Enniskillep,  '*  ought  to  stand  by 
''  one  another.  If  they  do  not,  the  mo- 
"  nied  interest  will  overwhelm  them  • :" 
as  if  this  were  a  civil  war  between  the 
partisans  of  high  profits  and  high  rents^ 
and  the  only  question  for  the  legislature, 
were  to  secure  a  victory  for  the  landed 
interest!  This  sentiment  was  repeatedly 
expressed  in  many  speeches,  most  of 
which,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  were 
not  distinguished,  either  for  their  intrinnc 
merit,  or  the  reputation  of  their  authors* 
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But  this  monstroas  ground  has  been  taken 
by  one  indiTidual  of  grave  character  and 
eminent  legal  attainments,  ivhose  opi- 
nions it  Iff  impossible  to  slight  and  absurd 
to  ridicule.  We  speak  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Ijord  Redesdale. 

"  The  constitution  of  this  country/'  he  says, 
**  is  founded  upon,  and  can  neTerbe  safely  se- 
puntted  from,  the  landed  interest.  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  is  at  once  absurd 
and  dangerous.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  free 
trade  can  erer  exist  consistently  with  the  safety 

and  prosperity  of  the    kingdom.  •• 

Any  measure  would  be  objectionable  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  corn-trade  of 
.  England  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  any  fo- 
reign country.  To  do  this  would  be  to  adopt 
a  false  and  dangerous  policy*  and  one  which  is 
■oppoked  to  the  soundest  maxims  ef  national  eoo- 
Domy.  The  land  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealth,  and  irom  it  every  other  description  of 
advantage  flows.  This  has  been  the  idea  enter- 
"tained  by  all  our  old  writers  on  political  economy, 
•and  experience  hss  proved  that  ihey  were  not 
mistaken*.*' 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  this 
«ztract,  with  regard  to  the  man,  is  the 
.strange  contrast  it  presents  with  his 
Judgments  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
— tbecon^ast  between  strength  and  weak- 
ness, knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  each 
eiqually  profound — the  miracle  of  hearing 
fi  om  the  same  lips  aoute  and  lucid  argu- 
ment, and  the  babbling  anilities  which 
the  reader  has  just  perused.  What  is 
chieBy  to  be  noticed  in  the  opinions — 
and  with  them  we  have  most  concern — 
is  the  new  light  which  Lord  Redesdale 
has  thrown  on  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment he  has  found  in  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy :  the  fact  has  been  long  suspected, 
but  it  required  the  oak  and  triple  brass 
round  the  breast  of  this  noble  lawyer 
to  avow  the  system  in  terms,  and  stamp 
it  with  hi»  public  sanction.  This  busy 
meddling  period  is  an  ill  time  for  such 
candid  disclosures.  Not  to  mention  the 
mass  of  temporary  taxation  incurred,  in 
defence  of  "  the  mixed  government,"  we 
have  now  a  second  permanent  prop  in  the 
shape  of  another  corn-tax.  The  people 
have  lon^  murmured  against  the  tithe ; 
they  arte  consoled  with  the  prospect  of  a 
perpetual  com4aw.  Such  is  the  account : 

Tithe  (say)  .  .  .  .£  6,000,000 
Corn  laws  (say)     .  15,000,000 

Total  yearly  charge  for  the 

benefits   of  a  constitu- 
.    tional  clergy  and  landed 

gentry 


This  will  never  bear  investigation.  Men 
will  suffer  any  finite  evils,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  hazard  or  inflict  the  misery  of 
shaking  them  at  once  from  their  shoul- 
ders; but  perpetuity  is  an  element  in 
pain,  which  makes  even  **  the  wise  man 
**  mad."  We  harbour  no  inveteracy  against 
the  landed  gentry ;  we  have  no  hostile 
feelings  against  any  class  or  party :  we 
wish  to  see  all  prosper  without  sacrificing 
any  single  interest.  Any  relief  which 
may  be  afforded  to  the  landlords,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  good — and  wc 
have  shewn  how  great  the  measure  of  that 
relief  may  be — we  are  heartily  willing  to 
concede.  But  when  they  attempt  to 
justify  the  peculiar  privileges,  which  their 
power  has  enabled  them  to  usurp,  we  can- 
not refrain  firom  advising  them — and  it  is 
an  act  not  of  enmity  but  friendship — ^to 
be  wise  in  time. 


^^20,000,000 


*  Ante,  p.  401. 


Country/  Banks, 

A  PETITION,  presented  by  Mr.  Hume, 
on  behalf  of  a  Mi.  Jones,  complaining  of 
the  misconduct  of  a  country  banker  in  re- 
fusing to  cash  his  five  pound  noteH,  pro- 
duced a  short  discussion  on  the  currency. 
This  debate  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  as 
indicating  the  state  of  the  political  econo- 
my of  parliament,  and  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  from  several  members  that 
they  intended  to  move  the  subject  in 
the  ensuing  session. 

To  these  members  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing concise  reflections. 

We  may  perhaps  be  pardone.l  for  ob- 
serving that,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  bought, 
it  cannot  be  bought  too  cheap.  If,  for 
instance,  of  two  media  of  circulation,  gold 
and  paper  (for  we  will  keep  the  silver  out 
of  view),  the  prime  cost  of  one  be  twcn.ty 
million,  and  of  the  other  but  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds,  no  man,  who  can  '^  count 
ten  upon  his  fingers,"  will  as  far  as  co.'>t 
is  concerned,  elect  the  gold  in  preference 
to  the  paper.  Now,  if  the  manufacture 
of  a  paper  note  be  estimated  at  so  high  a 
price  as  3d.  a  paper  currency  might  still 
be  had  for  one-eightieth  of  the  cost  of  a 
gold  one.  That  being  the  case,  we  must 
near  something  much  more  decisive  than 
any  hon.  gentleman  has  been  able  to 
borrow  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  before  we  can 
abandon  our  maxim,  in  favour  of  a  me- 
tallic currencv. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  circulation    of  the    country    to    be 
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that  the  same  amount  of  paper  notes,  if 
gold  remain  of  the  same  value  and  the 
notes  of  the  same  quantity,  will  serve 
equally  well  for  almost  all,  and  better  for 
many  purposes  than  the  gold  f  If  with 
a  paper  sovereign  or  a  gold  one,  I  can 
indifl^rently  purchase  20  shillings,  or  a 
commodity  of  W  shillings'  worth,  how 
am  I  concerned  in  the  choice  of  gold  or 
paper,  otherwise  than  in  the  ffreater  con- 
venicMce  of  lightness,  pliability,  and  the 
like,  which  the  one  may  possess  above 
the  other?  That  the  paper  maybe  made 
to  purchase  as  much  as  the  gold  sove- 
reign, is  demonstrable.  To  communis 
cate  that  faculty  to  paper  money,  no* 
thing  more  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
than  to  make  it  convertible  into  gold  on 
demand. 

When  a  merchant  or  a  country  gentle- 
man pays  a  debt  with  his  note  of  hand, 
why  does  the  creditor  receive  the  note  in 
lieu  of  its  worth  in  money  f  For  the  ob- 
vious seaaon,  that  money  or  money's 
worth  may  be  had  for  it  at  the  stipulated 
notice.  For  the  aaae  reason  would  that 
merchant  or  country  genfleman  rest  con- 
tent vrith  a  note  oi  the  Bank  of  England. 

If  the  nMroliamt,  however,  or  the  coun- 
try gentleman,  should  put  forth  in  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  more  notes  than  their 
Iliads  would  answer ;  or  if  the  Bank  of 
England  should  commit  the  same  impru- 
dence— the  merchant,  the  squire,  and  the 
Bank,  would  find  their  notes  depreciated 
in  value,  till  at  a  certain  point  they 
would  cease  to  oirculate  at  all  The 
merchant  and  the  squire  most  take  the 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Act, 
and  the  Bank  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
demnity. 

Thus  we  find  that  individuals,  with 
the  exoeption  of  a  few,  who  are  either 
knavish  or  imbecile,  are  deterred  from 
over-itiiuing  their  bills  by  the  dread  6f  a 
call  for  payment.  Within  the  extent  to 
which  tlieiv  fonds  are  adequate,  there  is 
nothing  «but  adfnatage  irom  the  practice 
of  iesuin^  bitta.  That  the  same  cbec^ 
would  regulate  the  Bank  iasoes  would  be 
a  matter  of  little  doubt,  if  ^  Qovern- 

-  *  Tlrif  ifttiie  cstiinate  of  Mescn.  Whltmore 
iuirpemlkt,  Bettbn  Atpiri,  p.  ltl»  avo.  ed.)  and 
Harinan  (Ommum^  Hepaii,  1819,  MimUm  of 
F.videnct,  p.  40),  of  the  Amount  of  gold  cti&nB  m 
circulation  during  the  three  years  previoua  to 
17W; — an  estimate  generally  thought  to  be 
v&der-iatca. 


ment  were  so  responsible  to  the  people, 
that  the  Bank  would  never  calculate  od 
a  suspension  of  their  liability  to  pay  in 
cash.  The  interest  of  a  body  of  men  ie 
not  so  apt  to  be  misconceived  as  an  indi- 
vidual's. The  conduct  of  an  individual 
is  regulated  by  his  own  wit  or  folly ;  thai 
of  a  oorporation  by  the  nmst  experieoeed 
heads  amongst  them.  On  this  account  it 
is  almost  certain  that  a  body  like  the 
Bank,  if  entirely  unprotected  by  die  Go- 
vernment, could  never,  either  wilfoUy, 
or  ignorantly,  put  forth  th«r  piomiaee 
to  pay  beyond  their  means  of  redeeming^ 
them. 

If,  however,  we  should  grant  it  to  be 
possible,  the  remedy  is  both  simple  add 
certain.  Suppose,  to  avoid  laige  num- 
bers^ that  the  currency  is  1,000,000  of 
notes  eiKulating  with,  and  of  course  ex- 
changing for,  the  same  number  of  sove- 
reigns. If  the  paper  issues  be  increased 
by  100,000,  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  paper  are  altered.  The  note  re- 
maining at  20,  the  sovereign  would  rise 
to  M  silver  shillings.  In  this  cane  no* 
thing  would  prevent  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  till  they  were  reduced 
to  their  former  quantity ;  as  on  every  note 
so  cashed  the  holder  would  ^in,  and  the 
issuers  would  lose  2s.«  the  difierence  be- 
tween gold  and  paper. 

The  interest  of  the  issuers  would 
equally  protect  a  paper  currency  from  a 
disturbance  of  an  opposite  kind ;  an  in- 
convenient narrowing  of  the  dncnlation. 
Nothing  but  a  caprice,  which  in  die  most 
ignorant  individual  would  be  set  down  as 
a  loss  of  reason,  and  which  a  body  of  in- 
dividuals may  be  presumed  incapable  of 
entertaining,  could  induce  the  iasners  so 
far  to  restrict  their  paper.  With  the 
quantity  of  paper,  which  their  credit  en- 
ables them  to  send  abroad,  their  profits 
are  increased  or  lessened.  The  tempta- 
tion to  which  they  are  exposed,  is,  in  fact, 
of  an  opposite  kind ;  their  propensity  is 
always  to  over-issue,  and  not  to  stint  the 
supply  of  note^t.  But  suppose  them  so 
capricious,  as  of  two  rates  of  profit  to 
elect  the  least,  the  public  would  sufK?r 
little  from  the  consequent  rise  in  the  valu9 
of  the  circulating  ihediuiXL  If,  instead  of 
1,000,000,  they  only  issued  900,000 
notes,  and  the  value  of  the  note  and  ao- 
vereign  should  thereupon  rise  from  Ms* 
to  II.  Is.  Oid.  (nearly),  the  bullion-mer- 
chants, who  would  infallibly  retain  the 
ordinary    propensity   for    high    profits. 
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MiU  GMty  tbeir  §oU  \6  the  niotforllM 
i»ke  of  the  !••  0|d.  whi^  they  wquU 
gain  on  every  eoTereigd  tbey  ooioejd,  till 
tbey  had  seDi  100,(>OQ  iato  circuiatioe, 
and  broaght  down  the  ? alue  of  the  cur- 
rency to  its  original  nark,  by  restoriDg  its 
due  amount 

Such  a  company  as  we  have  described, 
may  the  Bank  of  Eocland  be  considered, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Let  us  not 
be  understood  as  vindicating  that  esU- 
biishment  from  the  numerous  charges  that 
have  been  urged*  and  justly  urged,  against 
it  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  enter 
into  that  discusiion.  We  have  laid  down 
the  preceding  principles  for  a  particular 
iobject,  and  shall  apply  <hem  at  present 
to  no  other.  Extensive  as  the  improve- 
ments are  of  which  the  national  currency 
is  susosfuible,  the  community,  in  lieu  of 
a  bet^s^  are  still  benefitted  by  the  circu- 
lation of  Bank  of  England  paper.  The 
amount  to  which  they  are  benefitted  is  co- 
extensive with  the  amount  of  capital  let 
loose  from  the  office  of  circulation  to  be 
employed  in  prodiwtive  uses.  The  real 
object  of  regret  is  the  restriction  of  Bank 
paper  to  so  high  a  sum  as  6l. :  for  we 
fully  concur  in  the  opinion  '*  that  a  cur- 
"  rency  is  in  its  roost  perfect  state,  when 
"  it  consists  wholly  of  paper  money  of 
'*  an  equal  v'ahie  with  the  gold  il  professes 
•*  (O  repres;ont." 

A  brief  application  of  these  princ'^les 
will  throw  lighron  the  merits  of  the  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Joneses  petition.  We  as- 
sume, what  is  at  present  the  fact,  tbat 
Bank-notes  are  exchangeable  for  gold  on 
demand.  So  it  seems  are  the  notes  of 
country  bankers;  and  we  contend,  in 
opposition  to  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Jones's  petition,  that  so  long  as  Bank 
paper  is  thus  convertible,  not  only  is  it 
indifferent  whether  country  notes  be  con- 
vertible into  gold  or  not ;  but  it  would  be 
better  tb»t  payment  of  those  notes  should 
only  be  demandable  i  n  Bank  paper  *.  On 
this  account  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  Mr.  Huskisson  should  plume  himself 


*  From  the  circumstance  of  the  Bank  of  Eag- 
,  land  paper  being  confined  to  notes  of  5L  and  op- 
wards,  it  it  ob^ioos,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
\  l«gal  liabilitv  of  country  bankers  to  pay  tneir  own 
'ikotes  ia  gold,  thev  are  to  all  intenu  liable  in 
'  fact.  To  compel  tnem  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold, 
the  holders  of  their  notes  have  only  to  pment 
,thm  for  payment,  ia  aay  nnmbar  km  thmfim  tt 
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oa  *'  fesistitiff  the  attempt**  of  the  OkHiiitrjr 
bankers  to  introduce  a  clause  into  Mf« 
Peers  bill,  enabling  them  to  cesh  tbeir 
paper  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
instead  of  gold.     A  really  converiible 
Bank  paper  is  for  all  purposes  as  good  as 
gold ;  by  all,  but  its  issuers,  it  ought  to 
be  a  Iccal  tender,  and,  unless  the  public 
cooveamoe  must  be  sacrificed  to  indi* 
vidual  whirost  no  reason  can  be  alleged 
why  any  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  should  be  locked  up  in  aovfi- 
reigns,  instead  of  serving  the.  offices  of 
production,  in  the  various  depanments  to 
which  public  necessity  m«y  ci|ll  tliem. 
If  private  persons  will  indulge  in  such 
caprices^  it  is  bat  fair  that  they  should 
pay  for  them.    As  eooa  as  country  bank- 
ers shall  have  ascertained  the  average  sup- 
ply of  cash,  which  the  freaks  of  indivi- 
duals may  require,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
gold  will  be  forthoomiog  on  payment  of 
an  adequate  consideration  to  meet  their 
demands*     To    gentlemen   who    prefer 
gold  to  paperi  half-a-crown  or  five  tbil' 
Ungs  per  centum  would  not  seem  an  ei^ 
travagant  charge  for,  so  groat  an  indiil* 
gence.    This  rate  would)  of  o^unei  aep* 
pose  a  muck  larger  nomber  of  virtiioaoe 
than  exist  in  practice;  if  the  rale  should 
rise  to  5l.  per  centum,  even  that  could 
not  be  deemed  too  high  a  price  lor  the  ho* 
nour  such  persons  e^y  of  possessing  so 
different  a  taste  from  the  rest  of  the  hu* 
msn  race. 

We  cannot  feel  Mr.  Hume's  objection, 
thatc'oDTertibility  of  country  notes  into 
Bank  paper  only  would  tend  to  produce  ao 
ovcT'Currencif,  and  a  consequent  disorder 
in  the  money  transactions  of  the  country* 
This  objection  would  be  valid,  if  Bank 
paper  itself  were  inconvertible ;  bnt  whilst 
the  Bank  is  liable  to  pay  in  gold,  the 
evil  cannot  occur.  By  over^currenc^ 
Mr.  Hume  must  mean  such  an  issue  ol 
paper  as  shall  reduce  its  value  below  that 
of  gold.  If  country  paper  can  be  issued 
to  that  extent,  without  reducing  the  taltie 
of  Bank  paper,  iu  depredatioa  will  bo 
as  certainly  remedied  by  its  oooTertabilitf 
into  Bank  paper  as  into  gpid*  If,  how* 
ever  the  over-issue  and  consequent  faH 
of  country  paper  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England — what  will  be  the  con* 
sequence  ?  The  Bank  notes  will  be  pre* 
sented  for  gold,  till  their  quantity  be  so 
diminished  as  to  equalise  their  value  with 
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that  of  the  preciont  metal^-which  brings 
us  to  the  former  case. 

But  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
others,  that  the  quantity  of  country  paper 
is  so  ^at,  that  '*  no  gold  can  be  got  in 
**  the  country"  at  all.  So  much  the  ^tter. 
Who  wants  it?  Of  what  use  is  it  ?  How 
should  we  be  the  better  if  we  had  it? 
We  know  of  but  one  case  worth  mention- 
ing, in  which  gold  can  bepreferable  to  Bank 
paper ;  and  that  is,  when  the  issuers  of 
paper  become  so  blind  to  the  suggestions 
of  interest,  as  to  send  it  forth  in  too  great 
abundance.  When  a  sovereign,  worth 
303.,  can  be  had  at  the  Bank  for  a  note 
which  may  be  got  for  18s. — when  the 
paper  is  too  abundant  by  one-tenth,  a 
sovereign  is  better  than  a  note  by  2s. 
exactly. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Establishment  of 
•*  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;^'  we  are  also  anxious 
that  our  remarks  may  not  be  misconstrued 
into  an  approval  of  the  system  of  Country 
Banks.  It  has  not  been  our  business,  on 
this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either  system,  bat  to  ascertain  the  policy 
by  which  things,  as  they  are,  may  be  ren- 
dered most  conducive  to  the  public  service. 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  no- 
ticed, is  LK)rd  Folkestone's  dismal  ac- 
count of  the  hazard,  expense,  and  dila- 
toriiiess  of  the  legal  process,  which  the 
holder  of  a  country  note  must  have  re- 
course to,  to  get  it  cashed  by  a  refractory 
hanker.  Summary  process,  as  we  have 
shewn  elsewhere,  is  by  no  means  un- 
palatable to  our  taste ;  but  in  exposing 
the  difficulties  of  exchanging  a  note  for  a 
sovereign.  Lord  Folkestone  has  only 
described  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  justice,  whenever  and  for  what- 
ever cause  it  is  sought  for  in  an  action 
at  law. 


The  foregoing  remarks  were  written 
shortly  after  the  debate  took  place,  to 
which  they  are  appended 

We  have  lately  witnessed  a  series  of 
failures  amongst  the  London  and  country 
bankers,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
modified  the  opinion  expressed  above.  A 
momcnt*s  consideration,  however,  will 
shew»  that  the  circumstances  were  in  no 
decree  calculated  to  aflkt  our  previous 
opinion;    and   were,  in  fact,  altogether 


unooonected  with  tlM  groimda  Qpoaiwlrich 
it  had  been  formed.  The  late  fatklres 
prove,  and  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  theft 
the  system  of  country  banking  in  England 
is  essentially  bad.  We  are  so  far  from 
denying  this,  that  we  not  only  cautioned 
the  reader  against  misinterpreting  our  re* 
marks  on  the  impolicy  of  compelling 
country  bankers  to  pay  their  notes  in 
gold,  so  long  as  we  should  possess  a  cob- 
vertible  Bank  of  England  paper,  into  an 
approval  of  that  system ;  but  it  has  met 
the  constant  reprobation  of  those  eminaDt 
writers  whose  opinions  form  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  economical  reasonings  in  tha 
present  worL 

It  was  not,  however,  onr  business  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  that  system.  Wo 
contended,  and  still  contend,  that  so  long 
as  Bank  paper  shall  remain  on  its  present 
footing,  the  holder  of  the  country  note 
will  be  armed  with  no  additional  security 
by  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  country 
banker  to  pay  in  gold,  nor  will  the  public 
be  protected  agamst  the  over- issues  of 
provincial  notes;  whilst  a  large  portion  of 
the  general  capital  must  remain  inert  in 
the  shape  of  the  precious  metal.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  late  occurrences  to 
disprove  this  proposition.  Those  who 
held  the  notes  ot  country  bankers  sus- 
pected of  insolvency,  were  well  satisfied 
if  they  could  get  Bank  paper  in  exchange, 
and  never  dreamed  of  asking  for  gold.— - 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  passed 
as  currently  during  the  time  of  the  panic 
as  gold  or  silver,  and  experienced  no  loss 
of  confidence.  The^e  events,  therefore,  may 
prove  the  in^^ecurity  of  allowing  so  largje 
a  portion  of  the  currency  to  be  supplied 
by  individuals,  or  small  companies,  con* 
sisting  of  at  most  five  partners ;  but  they 
leave  the  question  as  to  the  inutility  ojf 
compelling  country  bankers  to  pay  in 
gold  altogether  untouched.  We  see^ 
therefore,  nothing  in  those  circumstances 
which  should  induce  us  to  alter  a  single 
line  of  what  we  have  advanced  above, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Hume*s  petition. 

Having  touched  upon  this  subject,  we 
may  conclude  by  expressing  a  hope,  that 
the  late  distresses  will  be  duly  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  enormous 
evils  resulting  from  the  monopoly  of  tha 
Bank  of  England.  So  long  as  that  mono- 
poly shall  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  effective  change  in  the  system  of  pro* 
vincial  banking. 
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J^kkl  Stock  CompanU9: 

T.  A  TRADE,  or  a  particalar  trading 
enterprise,  may  be  of  sucb  a  natnre,  that 
a  solitary  individual,  or  a  few  rndiTiduals 
in  partnership,  would  not,  probably,, 
undertake  it,  or  would  not  undertake  and 
conduct  it  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  at  large.  For, 
Hrst,  it  might  be  physically  impossible  to 
carry  it  on,  without  a  larger  capital  than  a 
solitary  individual,  or  a  small  body  of 
individuals,  can  commonly  command. 
Secondly,  a  capital  embarked  in  it  might 
be  put  to  unusual  hazard.  Thirdly,  the 
return  to  an  extensive  capital  would  be 
proportionally,  as  well  as  absolutely,  larger 
than  the  return  to  a  moderate  or  a  small 
in  other  words,  the  commodity  or 
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service,  to  be  produced  or  rendered,  might 
be  provided,  with  an  extensive  capital,  at 
a  smaller  cost.  On  the  first  and  second 
of  itbese  suppositions,  the  trade  or  enter- 
prise, though  certainly  .or  probably  advan- 
tageous to  the  community,  would  hardly 
be  undertaken  by  a  solitary  individual,  or 
by  a  few  individuals  in  partnership*  On 
the  last,  individuals  would  engage  in  the 
trade,  singly,  or  in  limited  partnerships 
(unless  it  were  likely  that  they  would  be 
encountered  in  the  market  by  more  exten- 
sive associations) ;  but  they  would  not 
undertake  and  conduct  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  cdmmunity  at 
large. 

On  any  of  these  suppositions,  the 
establishment  of  large  trading  associations 
(call  them  extensive  partnerships,  or  call 
them  joint  stock  companies)  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public.  On  the  first  or  se- 
condsupposition,the  commodity  or  service 
would  not  be  provided  at  all,  by  any  but 
joint  stock  companies.  On  the  last  sup- 
position,  it  would  not  be  provided  by  any 
but  joint  stock  companies,  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  and  for  the  smallest  possible 
price. 

II.  1.  The  extent  to  which  joint  stock 
companies  will  be  established,  must  be 
more  or  less  afifected  by  the  law  of  part- 
nership ;  especially  by  that  portion  of  it, 
which  regards  the  obligation  of  the  indi- 
vidual partner  to  satisfy  the  obligatioas  of 
the  body.  By  the  general  law  of  partner- 
ship which  obtains  in  England,  every 
partner  is  liable  for  all  the  debts  and  en- 
gagements of  the  body,  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  interest  in  the  joint  stock, 
but  also  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  separate 
property.     As  between  the  partners  them- 


selves, the  exlent.to  whifcb  each  w  liaUe, 
is  limited  by  express  agreement,  or  by  the 
contract  which  the  relation  implies  i  bal 
as  between  himself  and  strangers  to  the 
the  society,  each  of  the  partners  is  liab^ 
without  limitation,  unless  they  be  exempt 
ed  by  privilege  from  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  law.   A  privilege  exempting 
the  partners  from  this  general  obligation^ 
nay  be  granted  by  the  supreme,  or  by  a 
subordinate,  legislature ;   by  Parliament 
or  by  the  Crown.     If  a  partnership  be 
incorporated  ,by  charter,  each  partner  is 
merely  liable  to  the  extent  of  his  share  or 
interest  in  the  sjtock  of  the  society,    Siich, 
at  least,  was  the  necessary  consequence,  of 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament.     At 
present,  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  grant 
charters  of  iocorporatioo,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  corporate  bodies  may  be 
made  individually  iiablei  io  tuek  exieni^ 
and  subject  to  wch  reguUUiong  and  re$iric* 
ttbiu  as  the  Crown  (or  rather,  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown)  may  deem  expedient  *•    If 
a  partnership    be  privileged   by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  extent  to  which  tha  part- 
ners are  made  individually  liable,  depends* 
of  course,  upon  the  discretion  of  the  lects- 
lature.     It  may  be  made  a  corporation, 
strictly  so  called;  and  then  each  member  is 
merely  liable  to  the  extent  of  his  interest 
in  the  corporate  property:  or  being  simply 
relieved  from  certain  technical  difficulties, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  in  its  way,  when 
it  attempted  to  recoverits  debts,  it  may  be 
left  subject,  in  all  other  req)ects,  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon   partnere,  by 
the  general  law  of  partnership.    Sucb, 
it  would  seem,  is  the  amount  of  the  pri- 
vilege, when  a  company  is  merely  em- 
powered to  sue  by  some  officer,  or  servant. 
2.  In  France,  anonynwuM  partnerships 
(which  closely  resemble  such  of  our  trad* 
ing  companies  as  are  corporations,  strictly 
so  called)  are  not  legally    constituted, 
unless    their  establishment   be  specially 
authorized   by  the  King.     But  trading 
partnerships   may  be  constituted,  either 
en  nom  collectif^  or  en  eomnumdUe,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  interested  parlies.     A 
partnership  is  denominated  a  partnership 
en  nom  ooUectif,  when  every  partner,  as 
between   himself  and   strangers    to   the 
society,  is  liab/e  without  limitation  for 
all  its  debts  and  engagements.    It  takes 
the  name  of  a  partnership  en  commandiU^ 
when  it  subsists  between  one  or  more 

•  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  91 ,  sec.  S. 
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ptatostn  liable  without  Inttitedoii  (oteoOi 
t€$ptmtablei  H  tolidtdm)^  and  one  or 
•tiloret^rtDers  tiabla  to  a  limitad  tfxfMi 
'  (eoftmdndUalreB  ott  oMDotfa  ^  eommtm^ 
(itie).    If  thera  be  more  than  one  partner 

*  liable  without  Ihnitatioo,  the  partnerabtp, 

*  is,  at  one  and  the  Mtne  time,  a  partner>i> 
ahip  en  mom  coUeeUf^  a#  to  the  two  or 
mofe  who  are  so  liaMe,  and  a  partnership 

'  en  comwumdiie,  aa  to  tiioae  whoae  liability 
is  qoalified^ 

A  oifminandkaire^  or  partnar  en  coMi- 
fhandSte^  Is  not  liable  to  creditoia  or 

'  other  claimants  upon  the  aocietj^  befond 
the  amount  of  the  capital  whi<m  he  has 
ootttributed,  or  eftgag«A  to  contribota^  to 
the  Joint  stocks  On  the  other  hand»  be 
(s  pF6hibited  from  actti^  for  the  partner- 
ahip  in  its  daalingt  with  thini  penooa. 
Its  trade  or  busineM  is  ezcluairely  ooa»> 

'  daded,  in  the  name  or  ttam#e,  and  by, 
or  nnder  the  cofttrot  ofy  one  or  mofe  of 
the  partoersi  Wbo  ane  liable  without  limi^ 
tation*  The  name  of  a  oMunanddatre 
is  not  pennitted  to  appear  ia  the  name  or 
firm  ot  theeodety ;  and  if  be  engage  or 
intermeddie  in  any  doling  with  atran§erfy 
either  in  hia  eharaetcr  of  partner^.>or  aa 

*  agent  of  the  paitnere  who  aie  liable 
without  Itmttatloo,  he  instantly  loaea  hiii 
immnnity,  and  ia  thenceforth  raapooabba, 
to  the  same  unlimiiad  exMot^  (ot  the 
partnership  debts  end  eDgageaneots* 

We  hive  seen  that  a  iommmdiimrt  is 
V prohibited  from  acting  lot  tfaa  paitn^rship 
^in  its  dealings  with  third  persons.    It 
wottkl  aleo  afmear^  that  he  is  not  direoUy 
liable  u>  any  third  person  having  a  claim 
upon  the  society^  eten  io  the  extent  of 
the  capital  whiehi  by  contract  with  the 
.  partner  req;>olisible  m  mlidoi  be  eogaged 
to  coatribttte  to  the  joint  clock*    I'he 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  paitneiebip 
are  exclcaif^y  contracted  by«  or  in  toe 
name  of  the.  partner  cespooBible  wi  itoUdo  ; 
and  so  long  as  he  in  solvent^  the  cvaditors 
or  other  daimants  upon  it  most  look  to 
him  alone  for  satisfaction^     If  the  cei»- 
mcndilaite  has  not  advanced  the  capital 
which  he  engaged  to  contHbotOi  be  may 
be  comp«)lled  to  advance  it  by  the  partner 
responsible  inmMdo^  and  may  thoa  iodt- 
recUy  satisfy  the  partnership  obligalionSk 
^  fiut>  dir^ly,  the  creditoni  or  other  claim* 
>aots  hare  no  remedy  against  himy  unless 
the  partner .  xeqponsible  m  soluis  become 
bankrujpt;  on    which    einent,   the  joint  t 
stock  (inclitdii^  the  debts  due  to  it)  and  I 
the  separate  estate  of  the  bankrupt  partner  j 
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(8iib)eet  to  s«ch  prioir  etates  «s  Ui 
rate   creditors  may  have  vpon  h)  ftro 
applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  partoersbif 
ooligations,  so  far  as  they  are  ra^'red 
for  the  purpose,  or  will  extend  to  anawcr 
it    Now,  on  that  event,  the  joint  atoA, 
together  with  the  separate  estate  appli- 
cable  to  the  purpose,  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
obligatioRS  of  the  society.     In  thb  case, 
if  the  Gcfmmanditaire  haa  advanced  the 
capital  which  he  engaged  to  contribute, 
and  has  not  taken  money  or   money's 
worth  from  Uie  joint  stock,  the  whole  of 
that  capital,  d&  forming  a  part  of  that 
stock,  IS  applied  ia  liouidation  of  thoee 
obligations ;  but  there  his   liability  ends. 
In  tne  same  case,  if  he  has  not  advanced 
capital  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement, 
or  has  taken  money  or  money'a  worth,  he 
is  a  d^tor  to  the  joint   stock,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  what  he  has  taken,  and 
of  what  he  has  Ailed  to  advance;  and 
the  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  or  such  other 
persons  as  represent  the  daimanta  inpon 
the  partnership,  may  proceed  against  hia 
for  this  debt,  as  against  any  other  ddlMor 
to  the  partnership  estate^  yff^  b&te  pni* 
sumed  that  he  is  liable  to  aoooant  for 
whatever  he  has  taken  from  the  joint 
stock,  even   as    his  share  of  lbi«goiie 
profiu;   for  he  ia  obliged  to   bear  the 
losses  of  the  partnerahip,  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital,  which  he  haa  eontribuiad, 
or  is  bonnd  to  contribale  (puquCk  e$n^ 
eurrence(U$ivittd»m^Uanih€md4nulkre 
^Utm  la  ^odMji  the  terms  of  which  ob- 
ligation would  not,  it  ^uld  stem,  be 
satisfied,  if  he  were  not  compellabfe  to 
refnod.--It  may  happen  that  the  jdnt 
stock,  together  with  the  aeparajle  estats, 
applicable  to  the  pQrpose,«ie  mote  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  obligations  of  the 
society.    In  that  case,  tlu  partntir  m 
tMnmandiU  (who  is  a  creditor  of  the 
partner  responsible  tn  soiido,  dioagfa  a 
debtor  to  the  creditors  of  the  part^mr^ 
ship)  may  resort  to  the  joint  stock*  and 
the  separate  estate,  for  whatever  was  doe 
to  him  at  the  bankruptcy,  or  the  assignees 
have  obliged  hhn  to  pay :  but  not  in  com- 
petition with  creditors  who  are  not  also 
partners.    In  favour  of  their  paninKMim 
daims,  he  is  exdoded  from  the  fund,  tifl 
th«y  lire  satisfied  to  the  uttermost  ftHhiog. 
Finally,  the  formation  of  the  paittter^ 
ship  must  be  evidenced  by  inatmment  m 
writing ;  and  an  extract  of  thai  ihMm- 
lomi  (containing,  amongst  bihkr  MagB, 


tilt  Mmi  or  Dtrnet  of  the  psrtatr orjMrt- 
dera  responsible  in  toKifei  and  the  Miin  to* 
tal  of  the  cajMtels  eontribnted  or  to  life 
cbntr^Qted  en  cmnmandUe^  must  imine- 
diately  be  inserted  in  s  public  register, 
end  pOsCiid  up  for  a  certain  period  there- 
after in  a  place  of  fomtnon  resort  *.«*«-Tt 
appears  to  us,  that  the  seenriiy  of  the 
clainiants  upon  the  partnership  would  be 
more  complete,  and  that  it  would  inspire 
more  confidence  into  such  third  persons 
as  it  night  seek  to  deri  with,  if  the  names 
of  the  commandiUdretf  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  was  hable,  were  also  denoted 
by  the  extract 

III.  1.  Though  the  formal  constitution 
of  a  joint  stock  company  may  inyest  the 
body  of  its  members  with  powers  of  su- 
perintendaDce  and  control,  in  practice 
they  are  inevitabiy  paasiTe.  They  contri- 
bute capital,  and  receive  accruing  profits, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  is  aban- 
doned to-  a  few  of  the  partners,  or  dele- 
gated to  hired  agents.  These  acting 
partners,  or  agents,  represent  the  com- 
pany in  its  dealings  with  strangers ;  and 
each  of  its  members  is  liable,  to  a  limited 
or  unlimited  extent,  for  the  debts  and  en* 
gagements  which  they  may  contract  on  its 
behalf.  The  company,  or  the  great  and 
passive  majority  of  its  members,  must 
trust  to  their  honesty  and  discretion^  for 
there  is  Httle  security,  besides,  that  they 
will  not  abuse  their  power  of  binding 
their  eonstituents.  If  a  member  of  die 
constituent  body  be  liable  without  limita- 
tioa,  *  every  acre  that  he  owns,  and  every 
'  shilling  that  he  is  worth,'  are  staked 
upon  the  conduct  of  bis  representatives. 
Ho  is  re^nsible  to  that  formidable  ex- 
tent, for  debts  and  engagements  which 
Inay  bo  contracted  witliout  his  approba- 
tion. The  claimants  may  resort  to  him 
for  -satisfaction  of  their  demands;  and 

*  though  each  of  his  partners  be  liable 
for  a  proportion  of  the  loss,  he  inay, 
practically,  bo  unable  to  obtain  the  con- 
tributions to  which  he  is  legally  ootided. 

^  The  rule,  therefore,  of  the  English 
taw,  must  sometimes  prevent  undertakings 
which  would  benefit  the  adveaturera  and 
the  public.  The  prospect  of  unlimited 
liability  for  obligations  contracted  by. 
otheri,  is  enough  to  discourage  a  cautious 

man  from  adventuring  in  a  Joint  enter- 

"^•^•^^^  •  I   ■  »»^.p»«»  p       1 11.. ,1  ^j_j.^.^_i»»^ 

*  S#e  X«i  Cinq  Cout,tiv0c  Niflm0t  Znitl^,  par 
J.  B.  Sirey  («»  Pariu;  18J9),  pp.  161.  834,  626, 
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fnm.  The  project  may  bo  well  imagiii- 
ed,  well  considered,  and  likely  to  suc- 
ceed :  but  still  he  might  lose  his  all  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  managers;  and  the 
merest  chance  of  incurring  this  fearful 
evil,  outweighs  the  probabtlity  of  gain. 
Oompared  with  this  rule  of  tne  existing  j 
law,  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  onin-' 
telligfble  Bhibble  Act  were  a  feeble  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
companies.  Any  man  will  see  that  such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  rule,  if  he  look  tb 
the  common  course  of  human  affkirs,  in- 
stead of  attending  exclusively  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  passing  hour.  . 

For  this  reason,  and  for  reasons  which^ 
will  appear  hereafter,  w^  strongly  incline; 
tb  think  that  the  rule  should  be  abolished,^ 
and  that  such  a  change  should  be  madb ' 
in  the  general  law  of  partnership,  as 
would  enable  partners  to  limit  their  liai-  . 
bility  to  creditors,  without  the  special ' 
sanction  of  parliament  or  the  Crown.       " 

The  admission  of  partnerships  en  ami'  i/ 
mtmdile^  is  the  specific  chjinge  which  y^ 
venture  to  suggest ;  and  that,  for  reasorts 
whidi  will  also  appear  in  the  sequel. 

A  joint  stock  company  constituted  en 
oimimitmdUe,  would  consist  of  a  partner, 
or  of  a  few  partners,  acting  and  respon- 
sible tn  m>Hdo^  and  of  a  numerous  body  of 
partners  who  contributed  capital  merely, 
and  were  liable  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
acting  partner,  or  partners,  would  manage 
the  trade,  or  enterprise,  at  his  or  their 
discretion,  accounting  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  for  the  ap^ication  of  the  part- 
nership funds,  and  distributing  accruing 
profits  in  the  proportions  and  manner 
agreed  upon. 

3.  If  the  nde  of  the  La^of  Partner- 
slup  sometimes  prevents  undertakings 
which  would  benefit  the  adven tuners  and 
the  public;  if  the  evH  bo  corrected,  im- 
perfecdy,  by  the  npecial  and  oocasional  \ 
interference  of  Parliament  or  the  Crown  ; 
and  if  the  change  which  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest  would  not  be  followed  by 
greater  or  equal  evil,  the  expediency  of 
the  change  is  proved.  The  first  of  these 
propositions,  may  be  assumed.  The  se- 
cond and  the  third  we  shall  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ar- 
gument* In  our  attempt  to  demonstrate 
Hie  last,  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
the  following  subordinate  propositions, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  following 
order. 

'l^e  porsons  whose  interests  might  bo 
affected  by  the  changie,may  be  classed  thus: 
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MMoberm  or  persona  thiaking  to  become 
roembers,  of  joint  stock  companies:  soli* 
tary  traders  or  limited  partnerships,  rivals 
of  such  companies  in  trade :  cneiditors  of 
partnerships  constituted  en  commandUe: 
the  community  at  large.  We  shall  ac- 
cordingly endeavour  to  establishy^-That 
though  the  rule  were  abolished,  and  the 
discouragement  which  it  holds  out  were 
withdrawn,  persons  thinking  to  adventure 
in  extensive  joint  enterprises  woald  not 
engage  in  enterprises  not  advantageous  to 
themselves :  More  briefly,  that  the  rule  is 
%  unnecessary  as  a  check  upon  improvident 
'  speculation  : — ^That  enterprises  advanta- 
j.geous  to  the  adventurers,  arealsoadvanta- 
*  geons  to  the  public ;  and  that  for  this, 
coupled  with  the  preceding,  reason,  a 
change  removing  the  discouragement 
would  be  generally  useful :  —-That  credi- 
tors of  companies  constituted  en  wmnum- 
diU  would  be  less,  or  not  more,  obnoxi- 
ous to  loss  and  disappointment  than  cre- 
ditors of  companies  constituted  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner : — That  though  the  rule  were 
abolished,  and  the  discouFsgemeot  were 
withdrawn,  joint  stock  companies  would 
not  be  set  ou  foo^t  in  opposition  to  solitary 
traders,  unless  they  could  provide  the 
commodities  or  services  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  community. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  the  en- 
suing argument;  though  various  topics, 
which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  an-, 
bounce,  will  be  adverted  to  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  interpose 
the  following  caution.  If  the  rights  of 
strangers  stand  in  the  way  of  an  enter- 
prise, and  they  are  either  incompetent  or 
unwilling  to  cede  those  rights,  tne  enter- 
prise cannot  be  accomplished  without  spe- 
cial legislative  sanction.  For  instance,  a 
project  for  cutting  a  canal  may  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  traverse  the  lands  of  proprietors 
who  refuse  to  relinquish  their  property. 
To  enterprises  of  this  class,  the  enjuiog 
argument  will  not  apply,  or  must  be  ap- 
plied with  limitations.  We  shall  touch 
upon  such  enterprises  at  the  end  of  our 
essay*  :  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  must 
be  considered  as  contemplating  trades  or 
enterprises,  which  companies  can  carry  on 


qpon  iraprofideot  speculation;  and  the 
a  change  removing  the  discoaragement; 
VfOfild  be  useful  to  the  community  at  large, 

IV.  1.  Trading  with  a  large  capiul  is 
'subject  to  disadvantages,  certain  and  con- 
tingent, from  which  trading  with  a  sntall 
capital  is  commonly  exempt.  Id  addition 
to  these  general  disadvantages  of  trading 
with  a  large  capital,  trading  in  an  ex  ten- 
sive  partnership  (whether  it  be  constituted 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  oreii  eommandUe^ 
or  as  a  corporate  company)  is  subject  to 
disadvantages  of  its  own.  The  indivi- 
dual who  trades  with  a  small  or  a  moder- 
ate capital,  is  not  constrained  to  limit  his 
attention  to  the  general  conduct  of  his 
trade,  but  may  look  to  its  minutest  details. 
The  individual  trading  with  a  laige  capi- 
tal, must  abandon  deuils  to  the  direction 
or  superintendance  of  servants :  the  pay- 
ment of  whose  wages  is  a  great  and  ci;r- 
tain  disadvantage;  who  may  be  honest, 
skilful,  diligent  and  frugal,  but  to  whose 
frauds,  or  mistakes,  or  negligence,  or  ha- 
bitual disregard  of  small  savings,  he  is  ob- 
noxious. The  large  details  of  an  exten- 
sive joint  enterprise  must  also  be  aban- 
doned to  the  direction  or  superintendance 
of  servants  and  the  members ;  or  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  of  the  joint  stock 
company,  are  subject  moreover  to  disad- 
vantages which  the  individual  trader  may 
avoid.  The  individual  trader,  though  bo 
trade  with  a  large  capital,  may  keep  the 
general  conduct  of  his  trade  in  his  own 
hands.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
extensive  joint  enterprise  must  be  de- 
legated to  servants,  or  to  one  or  « 
few  of  the  partners:  on  the  first  of 
which  suppositions,  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  on  the  second,  the  great  and 
passive  majority  of  its  members,  are  sub-- 
jcct  to  the  disadvantages  of  ageiicy  ma-  v 
nagement,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  the 
detailed,  conduct  of  their  affairs.  > 

On  either  supposition,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  general  condupt  is  Relegated 
muat  ,be  rewarded  for  their  services.  If 
ihey  be  b^red  agents,  by  wages.  If  they 
be  acting  pKlPcrs,  by  wages,  under  that 
name;  or  byil^^t  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  larger  shai^^^i^  ^be  profits  of  the 
enterprize,  than  ihey^*^^^. otherwise  re- 
ceive upon  the  capitals^^^**^^  ^^^Y  *^on- 


obligations  imposed  by  the  general  law). 

With  this  caution  we  proceed :  eodea- 

Touring  to  esublish,  in  the  next  section, 

that  the  rule  is  unnecessary  as  e  check 

•iW^See.iz. 


without  special  sanction  (subject  to  the   tribute  to  the  joint  stockN^^  the  com- 


pany  be  constituted  as  it  m«K|[>  ^^  disad- 
vantage it  ineviuble.  v  ThX^^*^^"6®"* 
dnadvantages  which  are  pecunj**"  ^  ^^^' 
ing  in  a  company  may  be  moilf  «ff«^**^ 
by  its  constitution. 
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Setting  amdv  Aid  Au^larities  of  indi- 
/vidual  cases,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
\  general  conduct  is  delegated  will  proba- 
.  bly  conduct  the  enterprise  with  more  or 
^.lesfl  of  benefit  to  the  company,  as  they  are  ' 
;  more  or  less  responsible  for  its  debts  and 
engagements,  and  more  or  less  exempted 
;  from  the  intermeddling  of  their  principals 
I  or  copartners.    In  these  respects,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  partnership  en  common- 
'  diie  is  so  exceHent,  that  if  the  adventnrers 
^in  any  extensive  enterprise  could  form 
themselves  into  a  company  at  their  own 
discretion,  either  on  that  scneme«  or  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  on  the  model  of  a  trading 
Nu>rporation,  they  would  probably  pitch 
upon  the  first  as  presenting  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages.   For  if  a  partnership  be  con- 
stituted en  commandite^   its  responsible 
members  are  liable  to  cr^tors  to  the 
whole  extent  of  their  means ;  and,  unless 
they  become  bankrupt,  exclusively  liable. 
Consequently,  they  cannot  mismanage  the 
business  confided  to  their  care,  or  contract 
engagements  unduly  on  the  partnership 
account,  without  great,  certain,  and  im« 
{ mediate  evil  to  themselves.     But  if  the 
]  partnership  were  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  corporate  company,  these  acting  mem- 
bers would  be   responsible  to  a  limited 
>  extent.     If  it  were  formed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  creditors  could  resort,  directly  and 
indifierently,  either  to  these  acting  mem- 
bers or  to  any  of  their  numerous  part- 
ners.    If,  instead  of  coaduotiag  the  en- 
terprise  as   acting  members,   they  con- 
ducted it  as  hired  ageats,  they  would  not 
be  liable  at  all,  or  would  be  liable,  in- 
directly, through  a  contract  to  indemnify 
their   principals.      Wherefore,   speaking 
comparatively,  the  evil  which  their  mis- 
management   might    bring    upon  them- 
selves, would  be  narrow,  uncertain,  or 
remote. 

If  the  managers  were  liable  to  cre- 
ditors, exclusively  and  to  the  largest  ex- 
tent, their  partners  would  probably  lose 
by  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
terprise. Having  taken  this  highest  secu- 
rity for  diligence,  fidelity,  and  care,  the 
jnajority  of  the  members  would  do  wisely, 
if  they  simply  obliged  their  deputies  to 
render  an  account  of  their  management, 
ftnd  to  distribute  accruing  profits  in  the 
proportions  and  manner  agreed  upon. 
The  enterprise  has  been  committed  to  the 
acting  partners  by  a  numerous  body  ;  by 
■oroe  of  this  body  their  pretensions  must 
l^ve  been  examined ;  and  the  chancei. 
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therefore,  are,  that  they  have  more  of 
appropriate  knowledge,  or,  in  some  way 
or  other,  are  more  fitt^  to  conduct  it,  than 
any  of  their  constituents.     Besides,  the 
body,  or  any  select  portion  of  the  body 
(call  it  a  Court  of  Directors,  Coznmittee, 
or  what  not),  can  only  interfere  by  fits 
and  starts.     It  is  not  their  habitual  occu- 
pation.    The  thread  oi  the  enterprise  m 
not  in  their  hands.     Its  course  and  cir- 
cumstances are  not  fully  present  to  their 
minds.     By  their  desultory  attempts  to 
instruct  and  control  they  might  thwart 
and  embarrass  their  servants,  but  would 
not  add  a  jot  to  their  own  security. 

But  though  a  joint  stock  company  were 
constituted  en  eommandiUj  still  it  would 
trade  under  a  load  of  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. The  load  might  be  lightened,  but 
it  would  not  be  removed.  Let  a  joint 
stock  company  be  constituted  as  it  may, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  its  members  are  inevita- 
bly subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  agency  1/ 
management,  in  the  general  oondoct  of 
their  business,  and  throughout  its  exten- 
sive details. 

9.  Their  peculiar  liahUity  to  internal 
dissension  is  another  disadvantage  of  no 
small  moment,  whether  such  questions  as 
may  arise  amongst  them  must  be  referred 
to  a  court  of  justice,  or  fall  within  the 
•ompetenoe  of  some  domestic  tribunal, 
provided  by  the  members  for  themselves. 
It  has  been  said,  that  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  compel  partners  to  account  to 
their  copartners,  without  decreeing  a  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership,  a  sale  of  such 
portion  of  its  stock  as  may  not  con- 
sist of  debts  or  money,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  amongst  the  members, 
according  to  their  respective  interests. 
Nor  can  we  perceive  that  any  tribunal 
could  often  avoid  this  course,  in  case  the 
litigant  panies  refused  to  adjust  their 
di&renoes.  This  destructive  proceeding 
would  not,  indeed,  be  inevitable,  if  the  de 
fendants  were  merely  required  to  account 
for  their  past  management  But  if  theplai  n* 
tiffs  believed  that  there  had  been  miscon- 
duct, they  would  of  course  suspect  that 
there  was,  and  would  be,  misconduct; 
and  would  probably  call  upon  the  cbun, 
at  the  outset  of  the  cause,  to  save  the 
partnership  property  from  further  misap- 
plication. If  the  court  entertained  the 
motion,  it  might  make  an  order,  with  a 
view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship, or  with  a  view  to  its  indefinite  con- 
tinuance.    In  the  first  case,  some  officer 
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of  the  court,  or  other  stranger  to  the 
p&rtnenhip,  would  be  directed  to  receive 
Its  debts,  to  secure  the  rest  of  its  pro- 
pertf ,  and  to  -close  its  pending  transac- 
tions. In  the  second,  the  immediate  tna- 
nagement  of  its  bosiness  must  also  be  com- 
mitted to  a  stranger,  or  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  defendants,  or  intrusted  to  the 
plaintiffs.  The  order  haviug  been  granted 
on  evidence  of  their  misconduct,  the  ma- 
nagement could  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  defendants.  It  could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  the  plaintiff^;  fbrthe  defend- 
ants would  then  be  obnoxious  to  the 
same  or  a  simthir  wron^.  Till  the  cud, 
then,  of  the  suit  (whidi,  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, would  scarcely  be  a  short  one),  it 
would  be  committed  to  some  stranger, 
without  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  bu- 
siness ;  without  interest,  or  with  a  tran- 
sient and  feeble  interest,  in  its  Success; 
and  whose  ignorance  and  supineness 
would  be  almost  as  mischievous  as  the 
sinister  activity  of  any  of  the  litigant  par- 
ties. But  if  the  partners  preferred  this 
alternative  to  a  friendly  arrangement  of 
their  difierences,  their  mutual  distrust 
must  be  incurable ;  their  enmity,  invete- 
rate. If  their  connexion  survived  the  suit, 
the  remnant  of  the  partnership  property^ 
which  had  escaped  ihexnterim  management, 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  their  own. 
Any  proceeding  that  the  court  might  adopt 
would  be  followed  by  great  evil  to  the 
parties ;  but  it  would  best  consult  their 
interests  by  dissolving  the  partnership,  and 
taking  immediate  order  for  the  security  of 
its  debts  and  effects. 

If,  therefore,  a  court  of  justice  inter- 
fere with  the  disputes  of  partners,  it  will 
certainly  waste  their  property,  and  pro- 
bably balk  the  purpose  for  whidh  the 
partnership  was  formed.  But  if  all  part- 
ners be  obnoxious  to  this  evil,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  joint  stock  company  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  it.  Some  of  its  many 
members  must  he  fools :  And  by  false 
^  suggestions  and  fabricated  e,vidence,  a 
sin^e  vindictive  blockhead  may  bring 
down  this  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  his  nu- 
merous associates.  At  the  very  least,  he' 
may  consume  their  time,  distract  their  at- 
tention, and  impede  the  business  of  the 
company,  by  repeated,  though  fruitless, 
litinition. 

fiy  the  deed  or  articles  of  association, 
the  members  of  a  company  might  provide 
«  tribunal  for  themselves.  They  might, 
for  iustance,  agree,  that  differences  amongst 
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the  partners,  arising  lyiil  bf  partnership 
matters,  should  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority,  or  determined  by  arlntra- 
tion.  And  a  provision  to  either  purpose 
(if  it  were  binding  upon  the  partners) 
might  exclude  a  court  of  justice,  or  miti- 
gate the  evil  of  its  interference.  By  do- 
cisionSy  however,  of  the  English  judges, 
a  provision  to  the  latter  purpose  is  utterly 
inoperative:  And  we  infer  from  the  reasons 
in  which  those  decistons  are  bottomed, 
that  a  provision  to  the  former  purpose 
would  be  just  as  ineffectual. 

An  award  made,  or  a  reference  depend- 
ing, is,  it  should  seem,  a  sufficient  bar  to 
an  action  or  suit  by  partners  against  co- 
partners. But  partners  may  sue  copart- 
ners, at  law  or  in  equity,  in  spite  of  an 
agreement  betv^een  the  parties  that  their 
dmerebces  shall  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration*. Of  the  reasons  which  ate 
rendered  in  "  our  books**  for  this  last- 
mentioned  rule,  the  following  stands  fore- 
most : — '*  Becauaef  although  a  reference 
**  depending,  or  made  and  determined, 
**  might  be  a  bar,  yet  a  mere  agreement 
"  to  refer  camtot  oust  (he  wperior  comU 
"  of  their  general  jurUdictionJ*  Upon 
which  it  is  natural  to  remark,  that  tbe 
reason  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  badly  appKed. 
Is  the  interference  of  a  court  of  justice  ttse- 
fid  or  not  t  Till  this  question  (whidi  is 
not  adverted  to)  be  settled  in  the  affinna- 
tive,  it  is  impertinent  to  allege,  **  that 
'*  courts  would  be  ousted  of  their  juris- 
<*  diction,  if  the  agreement  were  binding 
**  on  the  parties."*  Besides,  if  the  reason 
be  a  good  reason  for  disregarding  an 
ngreementio  refer,  it  is  also  a  good  reason 
for  annulling  an  award,  or  for  taking  a 
pending  reference  from  the  hands  of  the 
arbitrators:  since,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
courts  are  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction. 
Tbe  rule  ist  deduced  inconsistently,  from 
a  premise  which  is  impertinent. — Having 
done  with  this  luscious  morsel  of  tech- 
nical reasoning,  we  gladly  turn  to  utility. 

If  a  domestic  tribunal,  provided  by  a 
company  for  itself,  could  take  cognizance 
of  differences  between  the  partners,  and 
could  determine  without  appeal,  some  of 
these  differences  might  be  decided  hastily 
or  partially.  If  there  were  no  domestic 
tribunal  competent  to  quell  such  disputes, 
the  existence,  or  prosperity,  of  the  whole 
body  might  be  extinguished,  or  endan- 


*  See  the  cases  collected  in  Mr.  Gov'aTraatisB 
oa  the  1 1  w  of  Partnenhip,  pp.  115,  t2S, 
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§6r9d«  at  any  instant,  by  any  of  its  mem- 
bfra.  There  is  evil  on  either  sid^  bat 
the  greater  evil  Uee  on  the  last — Nor  ia 
it  extremely  probable,  that  a  tribunal  of 
the  company  s  appointment  would  decide 
less  correctly  than  a  regular  court  of 
justice.  In  some  instances,  it  might  be 
less  impartial;  but  in  all  instances,  its 
means  of  ascertaining  the  merits  would  be 
more  complete.  Courts  are  unequal  to 
the  con\plicated  questions  of  fact  (ques* 
tions,  for  instance,  of  account)  which  are 
likely  to  arise  between  partners.  The 
English  Courts  confess  their  incompetence 
by  their  daily  practice.  When  a  ques- 
tion of  the  kind  is  brought  to  trial,  the 
parties  arc  exhorted  by  the  judge  to  refer 
the  tnatter  to  arbitration.  The  litigants 
are  first  excruciated  with  the  expenses 
and  vexations  of  a  suit,  and  are  then 
commended  to  the  irregular,  but  more 
eflicicntj  justice,  which,  had  they  been 
wise»  they  would  have  resorted  to  at  the 
outrtet  of  the  contest — Brought  into  jux- 
taposition with  this  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts,  the  rule  above  mentioned  is 
suiBciently  curious.  An  agreement  to 
refer  is  not  an  answer  to  a  suit ;  but 
parties,  whp  have  suffered  the  evils  of  a 
suit,  axe  exhorted  to  refer  the  diffeneuce. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  thftv  the  4^ 
cisions  of  a  tribunal^  provided  by  a  com- 
pany for  ittelf,  would  only  affect  persons 
whp  wero  parties  to  the  provision,  or  per- 
sons who  might  be  bound  by  it  with  as 
Iktle  inconvenience, 

A  man  acquires  hia  interest  in  the 
stock  and  profits  of  a  company,  in  one  of 
three  ways.  He  acquires  by  some  act 
to  which  he  was  a  voluntary  party,  and 
by  that  act  alone;  or,  partly,  by  some 
incident  to  which  he  was  a  straneer :  On 
the  last  of  which  suppositions,  he  takes 
by  gratuitous  title;  or  he  acquires  for 
valuable  consideration  given  to  another 
purpose.  For  example,  original  members 
of  a  company,  or  those  who  afterwards 
become  members  by  purchase  or  gift,  ac- 
quire their  ifiterests  m  the  first  of  these 
ways;  legatees  of  a  deceased  member, 
in  the  second ;  creditors  of  a  bankrupt 
member  (by  their  representatives,  the  as- 
signees), in  the  third. 

A  person,  acquiring  his  interest  in  the 
first  of  these  ways,  might  be  bound, 
without  inconvenience,  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  company*s  providing.  He  acquired 
his  intcr^t  of  bis  own  will  merely,  as- 
senting to  the  provi2>ion,  and  looking  to 


ita  probable  coasaqg«ace&  Nothing  cao; 
be  plainer,  than  that  a  voluntary  party 
to  on  agreement  whii^h  ia  generally  us^ 
ful,  should  not  be  permitted  to  recede 
,  from  it. — Though  a  person  in  the  second 
predicament  did  not  assent  to  the  pro* 
vision  when  hia  interest  attached,  he  ac« 
quired  gratuitously  through  a  person  who 
did.  For  obvious  reasons,  those  who 
take  gratuitously  (heirs  and  devisees,  for 
inst4nce,  a^  well  as  l^gate^)  are  generally 
bound  by  thf  obligations  of  their  prede- 
cessors :  and  the  general  principle  should 
be  applied  here,  unless  some  special  causa 
can  be  shewn  to  the  contrary. 

If  a  company  were  constituted  en 
commandite^  interests  might  be  acquired 
in  its  stock  and  profits  by  creditori  of 
three  several  classes :  by  separate  ciedi- 
tora  of  partners  en  commandUe ;  by  f?'^ 
rate  creditors  of  partners  responsible  in 
solidoi  by  oreditors  who  had  dealt  with 
these  last,  as  acting  for,  and  ^present ii)g 
the  spcietv. —  Creditors  of  tba  third 
class  would  be  creditors  of  the  company 
as  a  body ;  and»  for  reasons  which  it  is 
needless  to  assign,  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
by  its  regulations. — Creditors  of  a  part^ 
ner  en  commandite  would  not  be  creditors 
of  the  company*  Their  debtor  would 
have  dealt  with  them,  not  oft  behalf  of 
the  company,  hot  upoa  his  private  and 
separate  account.  They  might  come  upoa 
the  partnerahip  property  for  satisfaction 
of  their  debts,  but  only  as  creditors  of 
the  individual  partner,  and  to  the  extent 
of  hia  individuid  interest.  Unhappily, 
however,  for  the  rest  of  the  members,  his 
share  in  the  partnership  property  would 
be  blended  with  the  bulk.  The  whole 
would  be  one  mass,  subject  to  the  righti 
of  numerous  parties ;  And  in  order  to  de- 
fine the  portion  to  which  his  creditors  might 
resort,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  partnership,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  English  Courts,  to  *'  wind  up  its  con- 
*  corns.'*  The  conseqacnces  are  obvi- 
ous. If  unjust  pretensions  were  advanced 
by  his  creditori,  and  their  claims  could 
not  be  disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  company  might  be  destroyed.  Though 
the  company,  as  a  body,  were  solvent, 
and  even  prosperous,  it  might  be  involved 
in  questions  with  the  creditors  of  any  single 
shareholder,  which  would  force  it  into  a 
court  of  justice,  and  bad  IQ  its  diaeolu- 
lion.  The  mischief^  however, ,  would  be 
obviated,  simply  and  without  inconve- 
nience, in  case  a  provisioa.tQ  tba  foilQ.w- 
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]Dg  pnrport  were  inserted  in  the  iiistru- 1 
inent  of  associaUon,  and  were  binding 
upon  the  separate  cxeditors  of  the  part* 
ners  en  commandite  .-—That  if  creditors 
of  any  such  partner  should  resort  to  the 
partnership  property,  any  of  his  copart- 
ners might  satisfy  their  claims  upon  it,  by 
paying  them  the  amount  of  the  capital 
which  their  debtor  had  contributed :  And 
that  after  such  payment,  the  interest  of 
the  debtor,  and  of  all  entided  under  him, 
should  vest  in  the  partner  by  whom  the 
satisfaction  had  been  made.   By  the  Eng- 
lish law,   provisions  analogous  to    this, 
though  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
indebted  partners,  are  void,   as  against 
their  creditors*.     It  is  manifest,  never- 
theless, that  separate  creditors  might  be 
bound  by  the  provision,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  others,  and  without  inconve- 
nience to  themselves.    If  it  were  binding, 
it  might  save  a  solvent  and  prosperous 
company  from  needless  dissolution.   The 
creditors  of  the  company  would  be  bene- 
filed ;  inasmuch  as  the  interest,  and,  with 
the  interest,  the  obligations  of  the  debtpr, 
would  devolve  from  an  insolvent,  upon  a 
solvent,  proprietor.     As  a  class,  separate 
creditors  would  not  be  curtailed  ot  their 
rights.     In  some  instances,  an  arrear  of 
profit  might  be  due  to  the  indebted  part- 
ner, and  his  creditors  might  be  deprived 
of  it  unjustly.     But  in  others,  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  which  he  had  contributed 
to  the  joint  stock,  would  exceed  the  value 
of  his  present  interest.     Speaking,  there- 
fore, generally,  the  value  of  his  interest, 
as  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  ad- 
vances^ would  approach   pretty    closely 
to  its  actual  woith.     Besides,  if  his  inte- 
rest were  ascertained  by  judicial  process, 
the  partnership  property  would  be  wasted. 
His  share,  as  thus  determined,  might  sur- 
pass his  share,  as  measured  by  the  amount 
of  his  advances ;  but  the  thing  to  be  di- 
vided would  be  a  wreck.     The  exquisite 
justice,  which  his  creditors  might  obtain 
from  the  court,  would  be  worse  than  the 
grossest  injustice,  which  they  might  suffer 


*  Aasignees  under  a  separate  comiDissioii  are 
entitled  tpeeyicaUy  to  the  intereat  of  the  bankrupt 
partner ;  and  no  agreement  made  between  the 
partners  can  prevent  their  right  from  attaching. 
WUun  ▼.  Greemoood,  1  Swan«ton's  Reports.  For 
the  mischiefs  Kkely  to  arise  from  the  claims  of 
separate  creditors,  consult  ^e  Txeatises  on  Part- 
nership, under  the  following  heads:— <<  £z«cu- 
^i»i*um.  against  a  single  Partner ;"— ««  Bankruptcy 
of  a  single  Partner/' 


at  the  hands  of  the  company .^-As  ag^nat 
the  separate  creditors  of  the  partnen  p»-> 
sponsiole  in  wlido^  a  similar  proviaioa 
might  be  made,  but  would  prooably  b« 
useless.  During  their  solvency,  little  in- 
convenience would  arise  to  their  consti- 
tuents, (hough  the  joint  stock  in  their  pos- 
session, as  well  as  their  separata  property, 
could  betaken  in  execution  by  their 8epB«- 
rate  creditors,  as  well  as  by  the  creditoiv 
of  the  company.  So  long  as  they  wen» 
solvent,  such  an  incident  would  sean^ely 
happen.  If  such  an  incident  did  bappeo, 
the^  would  probably  be  insolvent,  and 
(heir  bankruptcy  woald  speedily  ensue: 
On  which  event,  the  company  would  be 
dissolved  of  necessity ;  inasmuch  as  the 
joint  stock,  as  well  as  the  separate  states 
of  the  bankrupt  partners,  would  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  bankrupt  laws. 

There  are  certain  difficulties,  toucfaing 
the  necessary  parties  to  suits,  which  arrest 
or  retard  the  march  of  English  justice,  so 
often  as  the  interested  persons  are  unu- 
sually numerous.  In  this  respect,  the  sciu- 
pulosity  of  the  Engbsh  Courts  is  pushed 
to  pernicious  excess :  And  the  difficulties, 
when  inherent  in  the  subject,  are  always 
aggravated*  by  their  elaborate  systems  of 
procedure.  We  have  therefore  aesumed,  %m 
yet,  that  these  difficulties  might  be  sur- 
mounted: that  members  df  a  company 
might  sue  and  be  sued  with  effect,  in  the^r 
contests  amongst  themselves.  And  pro- 
ceeding on  this  assumption,  we  have 
shewn,  or  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  their 
differences  would  be  better  decided  by  a 
domesttc  tribunal,  than  by  any  of  the  re* 
gular  courts. — Assunung  that  these  diffi* 
culties  are  not  to  be  surmounted,  the 
members  of  every  company  would  be 
excluded  from  justice,  unless  a  tribunal 
of  its  own  providing  were  oorapetent  lo 
determine  their  disputes.  A  partner,  or 
partners,  might  sue  a  oopartoer,  or  co- 
partners ;  but  the  suit  would  be  defiective 
for  want  of  the  necessary  parties.  The 
applicants  for  justice  would  sixdk  at  the 
threshold  of  the  court.  The  evils  of  K- 
tigation  might  be  inflicted  and  sufiered, 
but  none  of  its  fruits  could  be  obtained. 
Debarred  from  the  regular  tribunals — 
without  resort  to  a  competent  tribuaal 
of  their  own, — ^the  body  of  the  company 
might  be  injured,  with  impunity,  by  any 
of  its  members.  All  would  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  each. 

A  company,  therefore,  would  be  plaoed 
in  the  following  dilemma,  unless  a  tribu 
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na  1  of  its  own  proTiding  could  qui  its 
iatestuie  dissensions.— ^If  the  difficulties 
JQst  meatioDed  are  not  to  be  sunnoanted, 
its  members  would  be  excluded  from  jus- 
tice,  though  obnoxious  to  the  evils  of  li- 
tigation. Assuming  that  these  difficulties 
are  to  be  surmounted,  its  members  could 
sue  and  be  sued  with  effect ;  but  their  pro- 
perty might  be  wasted,  and  their  enter- 
prise defeated,  by  the  bungling  interfer- 
^enee  of  the  oourts. 

If  a  proTision  to  the  following  effect 
were  inserted  in  the  deed  of  association, 
and  were  binding  upon  all  the  members, 
miost  of  their  disputes  might  be  determin- 
ed by  a  tribunal  of  their  own.    It  might 
be    provided,     That    every    difference 
amongst  all  or  any  of  the  members,  aris- 
ing out  of  partnership  matters,  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration :    That  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  should  appoint  the  ar- 
bitrators in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
deed:    That  all  the  parties  should  be 
bound  by  their  award :  And  that  if'arbi- 
trators  should  not  be  appointed,  or  should 
not  make  an  award,  the  majority  of  the 
company,  or  a  committee  elected  by  the 
majority,  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter  iu  difference,  and  moke  an  award 
in  their  stead.     If  courts  of  justice  would 
give  effect  to  it,  the  agreement  might  be 
enforced  in  the  following  manner.    In 
case  a  partner   or  partners  sued  upon 
any  matter  in  difference,   any   of  Uie 
defendants  might  appear  to  the  suit,  and 
answer  to  it  by  insisting  upon  the  pro- 
vision.   In  case  a  partner  or  partners  re- 
sisted the  domestic  tribunal,  any  co-part- 
ner miglit  sue  upon  its  award,  and  the 
court  might  lend  its  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  obedience.     *In  either 
case,  the  only  question  which  would  pro- 
bably arise  in  the  suit,  is  this : — Whether 
the  difference  between  the  parties  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  povision  t  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  the  difference  re- 
lated to  a  partnership  matter  I  This  being 
*  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  complaint 
would  be  dismissed,  in  the  one  case ;  and 
the  award  would  be  enforced,  in  the  dther. 
The  company  would  not  be  vexed  with 
protracted  litigation ;  nor  would  the  awk- 
ward hands  of  the  court  be  laid  upon  its 
property  and  trade*. 


*  Bj  certain  dupositions  of  die  French  Com- 
meniial  Code  (Tit  3.  sec  «.)»  partneni  are  tMiged 
to  wibmir.   their  diffeiences  to  arbiuation:  an 


In  attemptmg  to  recover  its  debts,  a  j 
joint  stock  company,  constituted  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  is  stopped  or  impeded 
by  those  difficulties  about  parties  to  suits, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  If 
a  company  were  constituted  en  oeminum- 
diU^  its  claims  upon  strangers  would  be 
prosecuted  with  ease  and  effect.  The 
partners  en  commandite  being  prohibited 
from  dealing  on  its  behalf,  its  contracts 
would  be  made  and  its  suits  would  bein« 
stituted,  in  the  name  or  names  of  the  act- 
ing partner  or  partners.  In  all  its  rela* 
tioos  to  strangers,  the  body,  though  large, 
would  not  be  unwieldy,  but  could  move 
as  easily  and  promptly  as  a  partnership  / 
consisting  of  a  few.  *^ 

But  as  to  the  wrongs  which  they  are  | 
liable  to  suffer  from  one  another,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  joint  stock  company,  however 
it  might  be  constituted,  would  be  placed 
in  an  awkward  position.  A  tribunal  of 
their  own  might  be  handy  and  effective ; 
but  some  woulu  probably  sustain,  and  all 
would  fear,  injustice  from  its  occasional 
precipitance  or  partiality.  A  regular  tri* 
bunal  would  be  impotent ;  or  if  it  inter- 
posed with  effect,  its  interference  would 
probably  be  mischievous.  It  could  hardly 
cure  a  grievance,  though  peculiar  to  one 
or  a  few,  without  defeating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  company  was  formed,  and 
indicting  evil  upon  all.  In  their  attempt? 
to  do  justice  between  members  of  exten* 
sive  partnerships,  the  regular  courts  (to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  Hbbbes) 
^  are  a  bungling  sort  of  tinkers,  who,  with 
'*  their  clumsy  endeavours  to  stop  and 
**  solder^  make  more  holes  than  they 
**  mend.*'  In  short,  the  members  of  the 
company  would  be  debarred  from  redrebs; 
or  every  means  of  redress  to  which  they 


appeal*  bowerer,  lyinc  to  a  regalai  tribonal,  at»- 
leas  the  right  to  appeal  has  bean  felinqniihed  hj^ 
agreement  between  themaeWes.  ThesS  dispofi- 
tions  extend,  not  only  to  partners,  but  to  uioi« 
who  are  interested  throogh  them  (aox  TeaTM, 
h^iitierfl,  on  oyaat-ocwit  det  aaeoeiM).  Whethlw 
separate  creditors  would  be  considered,  for  this 
poipoeei  as  faUing  within  the  lastdeacripdon,  wa 
are  not  prepared  to  determine. 

These  dispositions,  it  appean  to  oSf  are  of 
little  or  no  uso.  Unless  the  right  to  appeal  baa 
been  abandoned  by  agreement,  the  party  dissa  ■ 
tiafi«d  witb  the  award  appeals,  as  of  coone ;  and 
the  trouble  of  a  fruitless  referenoo  is  added  to  tLa 
▼ezations  of  a  suit.  The  law  would  be  mora 
simple,  and  just  as  ei&cacious,  if  partnei*  ware 
permitted  to  dkoose  their  tribonal,  bat  were  honBd 
by  an  agreement  to  refer. 
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could  resort,  would  b«  pr«giuuit  with  in- 
coovenieoce.  To  this  diudTantagei  m 
well  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  a^eoey 
nunagement,  joint  adveoturera  in  exteor 
sive  eaterprises  are  inevitably  exposed* -^ 
With  which  unfavourable  conc1usioa»  wi 
now  proceed,  without  further  digreBsion* 
to  the  direct  and  more  appropriate  pur^ 
pose  of  the  present  section^ 

3.  Every  ignorant  ruler  ia  s^ghlily 
given  to  rule.  Not  satisfied  with  protect- 
ing the  governed  from  the  harm  which 
they  might  do  to  one  another,  the  imper- 
tinent meddler  must  needs  protect  them 
from  the  harm  which  they  might  do  to 
themselves.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  thought  by  drivelling  and  presumptu- 
ous legislators,  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind are  prudent,  as  well  as  laborious. 
The  cheering  truth  is  established  by  the 
progress  of  all  large  communities  from 
poverty  to  comparative  opulence.  Sinc9 
capital  could  never  accumulate  in  quanti- 
ties worthy  of  the  name,  if  most  of  those 
who  are  able  to  save  were  not  habitually 
saving,  and  their  savipgs  were  not  applied 
to  the  business  of  production  with  bftbi- 
tual  skill  and  discretion. 

This  consideration  ia  decisive  of  the 
auestion  which  we  are  about.  For  though 
tne  proposed  alteration  would  faciUtate 
the  establishmeot  of  joint  stock  compap 
Dies,  the  members,  or  the  greai  and  pas- 
sive* majority,  of  every  such  oompaov, 
would  still  be  subject  to  peculiar  ana  ob-' 
vious  disadvantages*  But  most  men  are 
habitually  prudent ;  and  (speaking  gene- 
rally and  with  a  view  to  lasting  results), 
persons  who  thought  of  adventuring  in 
extensive  joint  enterprises,  would  not 
overlook  these  disadvantages.  On  the 
contrary,  disadvantages  so  great  and  ob- 
vious would  incite  them  to  examine  such 
projects  with  unusual  attention  and  seve- 
rity, ^rberefore  (still  speakiag  generally 
and  with  a  view  to  lasting  results),  exten- 
sive joint  enterprises  would  not  be  under- 
taken imprudently,  although  it  were  com- 
petent to  the  adventurers  to  limit  their 
liability  at  pleasure. 

That  the  inducements  to  examine  such 
projects  would  be  great  and  obvious,  will 
hardly  be  disputed.  It  may,  however,  be 
objected,  (bat  most  who  thought  of  ad- 
venturing would  be  incompetent  to  the 
inquiry.  To  this  objection,  therefore,  we 
will  now  address  ourselves  as  briefly  as 
the  subject  will  permit* 

A  projected  company  might  thrive  in 


any  Q{th«  following  oases:— ^f  the  imSm 
required  such  capitals  aa  few  iadividBak 
could  oooMsand  :-^If  solitarr  tradecs  werw 
commonly  deterred  from  it  by  a  proepect 
of  unusual  hasard:-^If  the  cost  of  the 
comaitodity,  as  produced  fay  an  ezteMiva 
capital,  were  lesa  than  the  coat  of  k,  at 
produced  by  a  modesate  or  a  smali  one*. 
Otheswiie,  iodividnal  traders,,  with  small 
or  moderate  capitals,  would  occupy  the 
trade :  The  profits  of  the  oompeny  would 
be  below  the  average  rate;  or  it  weald 
trade  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  its  capital 
would  be  wasted  by  the  competition  t.-.- 
In  the  first  instance,  therefore^  it  wouUi  be 
incumbent  on  the  inquirer  to  detehnine, 
Whether  the  trade  or  enterprise  fell  with* 
in  the  classes  which  are  enumerated  at  the 
outset  of  this  casay  t  ?— ^If  the  commodity 
were  ahreedy  produced,  either  by  esta« 
blished  companies,  or  by  individuals  with 
extensive  captlala ;  if  their  profits  did  not 
exceed  the  average  rate  of  profit;  and  if 
they  already  produced  the  commodity  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost ;  the  propeded 
enterprise  would  not  prosper,  although  it 
belonged  to  the  claa«a  to  whicb  we  nave 
just  adverted.  For  the  intended  addition 
to  the  commodity  wouid  lower  its  ao* 
tual  price,  and  thai  price  wotild  be  the 
lowest  for  which  it  eould  be  produee4 
with  advante^  The  next  questions, 
therefore,  wbiek  the  ieqinrer  plight  be 
called  upon  to  reaelve,  are  these  >^Whe» 
ther  extensive  capilala  weee  aWeady  ear 
gaged  in  the  tradel  Whether  the  profits 
on  those  capitals  were  above  the  avesage 
rate!  And  whether  the  commodity,  as 
produced  by  those  capitals,  were  already 
produced  at  the  scotallesi  posaible  oosti 
Stach  of  these  quMions  contains  mere 
specific  questions,  which  it  would  als»  be 
necessary  to  resolve.  If  he  sought^  fee 
instance,  to  determiect  whether  the  coas* 
nodity  were  already  produeed  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  it  would  be  incom- 
bttit  upon  him  to  dniter  into  these, 
amongi^ other,  inquiries: — ^Whether  the 
capitals  already,  applied  to  its  production 
were  applied,  under  the  most  skilful,  die 
most  vigilant,  and  the  most  frugal  ma* 
nsgement  ]  If  applied  to  mining,  or  to  o^ 
tainins  raw  produce  of  any  sort  whatever, 
whether  they  were  applied  lo  the  most 
fertile  subjects  1  If  applied  to  raising  raw 
produce,  or  to  any  other  purpose,  whether 
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the  beA  iRstraments  of  prodnetioii,  or  the 
best  division  of  labour,  had  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  the  trade?  Whetber  the 
projected  company,  in  all  or  any  of  these 
respects,  could  produce  the  commodity 
with  comparatiye  advantage? 

The  preliminary  question  would  pre- 
eent  itself  on  a  moment's  reflexion ;  and, 
with  regard  (o  any  common  trade,  wo«ld 
',  us  speedily  be  resolved.  Companies  for 
Supplying  milk,  or  vegetables,  or  com,  or 
6our,  or  bread,  or  meat ;  for  buying  up 
and  retailing  fish ;  for  burning  bricks  or 
Mime;  or  for  lending  at  interest  on  small 
pledges,  are  grossly  absurd.     It  is  mani- 

(fest  that  individuals,  with  small  or  mode- 
rate capitals,  can  provide  the  commodi- 
ties or  services  at  a  smaller  cost.  And 
looking  at  the  common  cotirse  of  human 
affairs,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  such  compaaiea  would  be  lis- 
tened to  with  indifference  or  deriflkm.-^If 
ibis  preliminary  question  were  determiti- 
«d  against  the  project,  the  inquiry  would 
go  no  further^  and  the  inqvirer  would  al>- 
0tai&  from  the  adventure.  If  it  were  de- 
termined in  favour  of  the  project,  he  would, 
proceed  to  the  subsequent  qvrestions.  He 
could  probably  be  unable  to  decide  these 
questions,  and  might  be  noible  to  decide 
tlie  previous  one,  of  his  own  knowledge. 
But  he  might  always  resort  to  evidence, 
sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  his  eotiduct, 
and  such  as  any  man  of  plain  good  sense 
could  estimate.  By  whom  has  theoompany 
been  projected  ?  Who  are  its  roost  active 
members  ?  To  whose  management  is  the 
enterprise  to  be  intrusted  ?  What  is  the 
established  reputation  of  these  several  per- 
sons  for  capacity,  prudence,  knowledge 
of  the  trade  ?  What  is  their  opinion  of  the 
project,  as  their  opinion  may  be  inferred, 
not  from  their  represeotatioss,  but  from 
their  actions  ?  How  far  is  their  own  pro- 
perty to  be  staked  upon  the  result  ?  Are 
the  managers  to  be  liable  for  the  debts 
and  engagements  of  the  company,  exclu- 
sively  and  without  limitation  ?  These  are 
questions  which  he  might  determine  with 
accuracy  5  and,  by  the  result  of  the  inqui- 
ry,  he  might  safely  regulate  his  conduct. 

4.  1^  result  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment may  be  thus  expressed  :-^A  pro- 
jected company  would  not  prosper,  unless 
it  could  produce  the  commodity  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  its  competitors,  or  the 
profits  of  those  competitors  were  above 
the  average  rate.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  price  of  the  commodity   would  be 
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permanently  lower,  if  tjie  project  were 
carried  into  execution.  But  these  are  the 
only  cases  in  which  companies  would  be 
established,  although  it  were  competent 
to  partners  to  limit  their  liability  at  plea- 
sure. CoQseqtiently,  the  rule  of  the^ 
£ngti^h  law  is  needless  and  pernicious. 
It  is  needless  as  a  check  upon  improvi- 
dent enterprise ;  whilst  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent undertakings  which  would  benefit 
the  adventurers,  and  the  community, 

V»  But  the  rule  (it  may  be  said)  will 
always  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  useful 
projects,  ff  the  parties  to  a  joint  enter- 
prise desire  to  limit  their  liability,  they 
may  apply  to  the  Crown.  The  servants 
of  the  Crown  would  inquire  into  its 
merits ;  and,  in  case  they  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous, a  charter  with  the  requisite  im- 
munities would  be  granted  to  the  applt* 
caau  as  of  course* 

The  answer  is  obvious  and  easy.  The 
semats  of  the  Crown  would  not  inves- 
tigate, although  they  were  competent  to 
the  invesiigatiott.  They  would  grant  or 
refuse  the  immunity  to  save  themselves 
the  labour  of  inquiry,  or  to  please  influ- 
ential persons,  whom  it  was  their  interest 
to  conciliate.  Their  decision,  in  short, 
woold  turn  upon  any  thing,  rather  than  n^ 
the  merits  of  the  project  But  assuming 
that  they  were  willing  to  investigate,  they 
would  not  be  competent  to  the  investi- 
gation. We  have  already  suggested  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resolve;  and  have  shewn 
fhtft  the  interested  parties  would  not  be 
neequal  to  the  task.  Thongh  most  of 
tihem  must  rely  upon  testimony,  they 
might  thoroughly  ascertain  the  compe^ 
teocy  and  the  designs  of  the  witnesses** 
The  officers  of  the  Crown  wonld  decide 
in  the  dark,  whether  they  relied  on  their 
own  fancied  knowledge,  or  trusted  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  If  their  ignorance 
and  presumption  were  extraordinary, 
they  would  think  themselves  competent 
to  the  question,  and  would  probably 
decide  wrong.  If  they  were  better  in- 
structed, they  would  be  guided  by  tes- 
timony, but  by  testimony  which  they 
could  not  estimate.  They  could  not  as* 
certain  the  competency  and  the  designs 
of  iheir  informants,  without  more  labour 
than  they  could  afford  to  bestow  upon 
the  inquiry.  If  they  listened  to  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  project,  they  migh^ 

*  Ante,  Sect.  IV.  $. 
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refute  the  immanity,  end  defeat  an  useful 
enterprise,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  igno- 
nnt  or  the  iateraeted.  If  they  acted  on 
information  obtained  from  the  applicants, 
they  would  probably  decide  right,  but 
their  sanction  would  be  superfluous  and 


a  project  could  limit  their  liability  at  plea-  [ 
sure,  could  sue  and  be  sued  with  dfect, 
and  could  proride  effectual  means  of 
stopping  their  internal  diseensions,  they 
would  neither  require  nor  demand  immu- 
I  nities  from  Parliament  or  the  Crown.  By 


I 


I 


impertinentii — ^The   etil  of  the    general  I  a  skilful  amendment  of  the  general  Uw, 
law  is  poorly  palliated  by  the  diepensing   all 
power   of .  the   Crown.     The  requisite 

I  immunities  may  often  be  withheld ;  and 
useful  undertakings,  prerented.  And 
though  the  immunity  be  granted,  the 
applicants  ara  harassed  with  needless 
Tezation,  and  loaded  with  onneoessary 
expense. 

In  shortt  the  caae  stands  thus :-— Cer« 
tain  parties  would  undertake  a  certain 
enterprise,  if  they  could  limit  their  lia- 
bility to  creditors :  the  enterprise  would 
« be  iiseful  to  the  public,  in  case  it  were 
advantageous  to  themselTCs :  the  best  evi- 
dence is  within  .their  reach,  and  they  are 
prompted  by  their  interest  in  the  result  to 
examine  that  evidence  well.  By  whom, 
then,  shall  the  matter  be  decided  t  Shall 
the  interested  parties  be  left  to  their  own 
discretion  ?  or  shall  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
ject be  determined  hy  public  officers  j 
who  have  mot  access  to  the  best  evidence ; 
who  lie  under  no  inducement  to  examine 
the  merite  with  care;  who  are  probably 
Indifferent  to  the  question,  or  whose  in- 
terest may  be  adverse  to  the  coinmunitT  f 

ll  tbe  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown 
be  a  poor  corrective  of  the  evil,  the  occa- 
sional interference  of  the  legiblature  is  a 
Worse.  An  application  for  an  act  of  par« 
iiament  coafernng  the  requisite  immuni- 
ties, subjects  the  applicants  to  great  ex- 
Dense,  and  to  still  greater  vexation^  The 
lionourable  and  right  .honourable  persons 
to  whom  the  application  is  made,  are 
utterly.  incon(ipetent  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  project.  All  are  inevitably 
Ignorant ;  roost  are  indifferent  and  care- 
less ;  and  the  few  who  bestir  themselves, 
are  partial.  The  negligence,  the  impu- 
dent injustice,  with  which  pretended  in- 
quiries have  been  managed  by  honourable 
committees^  have  extorteu  expressions  of 
indignation  and  acorn  from  the  most  tem- 
perate and  discreet. 

If  an  enterprise  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  disturbing  the  rights  of 
atrangers,  the  legislature,  though  incom- 

EJtent,  must  judge  of  the  merits  as  it  can. 
ut  no  man.  would  be  molested  in 
his  rights  by  the  enterprises  which  we 
SOW  contemplate.     If  the  parties  to  such} 


such  cases  would  be  provided  for  at ' 
once.  To  that  extent.  Parliament  and 
the  officers  of  the  Crown  would  be  re- 
lieved from  inquiries  to  which  they  are 
utterly  incompetent,  and  their  attention 
would  be  less  diverted  from  thoee  ol^ts 
of  general  interest  which  are  the  buaness 
of  legislators  and  rulers. 

The  tendency,  theiefore,  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  is  to  prevent  advantageous  un- 
dertakings; the  exemptions  occaaonally 
granted  correct  the  evil  imperfectly ;  nor 
is  the  evil  compensated  by  any  assignable 
good.    The  disadvantages  of  trading  in  | 
oompanies  are  so  great  and  obvious,  that'  / 
the  rule  is  unnecessary  as  a  diecfc  upoaj 
improvident  enterprise.    That  it  ia  need- 
less as  a  security  to  strangers,  dealing 
with  such  companies,  we  shaU  endeavour 
to  establish  in  the  foUovring  section,. 

VI.  1.  By  a  simple  and  obvious  echene 
of  rgpstration^  creditors  of  companies 
constituted  BncommandUe  would  be  less, 
or  not  more,  obnoxious  to  lose  and  dis- 
appointment than  creditors  of  companies 
consututed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

It  might  be  enacted.  That  the  esta- 
blishment of  every  such  partner^p 
should  be  notified  to  the  public  by  regis* 
tration:  That  every  original  member 
should  enter. in  the  registei^-4iis  name 
and  description,  his  share  or  interest  ia 
the  jointrstock  and  profitSyV'and  the  ex- 
tent of  hie  intended  liability :  That  the 
date  of  the  entry  should  also  be  express- 
ed :  That  if  hie  weie  a  partuer  en  com- 
mandUe^  ha  should  be  hekl  re^asifale  in 
9olid^,  for  all  engagements  contr«eted  by 
the  coiQpaQy  pceviously  to  the  date  of  the 
entry :  That  every  person  afterwards  be- 
coming a  D^ember  should  also  make  a  like 
entry,  and  should  be  liable,  in  like  man- 
ner, till  such  entry  should  he  made: 
That  every  outgoing  partner  should  no- 
tify the  fact  by  registration,  and,  as  be- 
tween himself  and  strangers  to  the  eom« 
paoy,  should  continue  a  partner  till  the 
fact  should  be  so  advertised. 

If  a  company  were  thus  registered,  its  cre- 
ditors would  be  litde  exposed  to  loss  and 
disappointment,  though  roost  of  its  mem* 
bers  were  liable  to  a  limited  extent.  They 
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voold  certainly  be  \e»  exposed  U>  loss 
mid  disappoinlmeDt,  than  if  all  its  mem* 
bere  were  liable  without  limitation,  but 
the  company  were  unregistered*  ,For, 
first,  if  the  company  were  conbtituted  en 
commandUe^  bat  were  registered  in  the 
manner  proposed,  all  or  most  of  its  mem- 
bera  would  be  disclosed  by  the  register, 
and  their  obligations,  though  limited> 
could  be  enforced.  If  all  were  respon- 
sible in  solid^f  but  the  company  were  an- 
registered,  most  or  many  of  its  members 
might  escape  the  search  of  its  creditors, 
and  their  obligations, :  though  unlimited 
in  law,  might  yet  be  illusory  in  practice. 
Secondly^  if  the  company  were  consti- 
tuted en  commandiUf  but  wore  registered 
ill  the  manner  proposed,  a  person  who 
thought  of  giving  credit  to  the  company, 
might  learn  the  names  and  stations  of  its 
members.  He  could  inquire  into  their 
means  of  answenng  their  obligations,  and 
could  guess  at  the  extent  of  the  fund  upon 
which  he  must  rely  for  satisfaction.  If 
all  the  members  .were  responsible  tn  ith 
Udo,  but  the  company  were  unregistered, 
most  or  many  of  its  members  might  be 
unknown,  and  the  extent  of  the  fund 
upon  which  he  must  rely  for  satisfaction 
could  no^be  conjectured. »  Theip  liability 
would  be  unbounded,  butxheir  means  of 
^nswering^  their  obligations  might  be 
placed  beyond  inquiry. 

It  may  be  thought  Uiat  these  advantages 
would  be  owing  to  regtstrtUion,  and  not 
to  the  didtinciive  properties  of  partner- 
ships en  comnuifultfo;— that  if  a  company 
were  constituted  in  tie  ordinary  manner, 
but  each  of  its  members  were  obliged  to 
cegitfter  his  name,  these* advantages  would 
ha  superadded  to  the  advantages  of  un- 
limited liability.  It  roust,  however,  be 
•smembered,  that  a  partner  en  comivuns- 
dUe  would  lie  under  a  strong  inducement 
to  observe  the  proposed  enactment.  For 
iji  case  he  neglected  to  observe  it,  he 
would  be  liable  without  limitation.  But 
if  a  partner  were  responsible  in  Mdoy 
whether  he  registered  or  not,  he  would 
lie  under  no  inducement  to  comply  with 
the  obligation  to  register,  and  would  lie 
under  some  inducement  to  withhold  his 
oomplianee.  For  in  case  his  name  were 
entered,  he  would  be  obvious  to  creditors 
of  the  company ;  whilst  in  case  it  were 
not  inserted,  be  might  chance  to  escape 
their  demands.  It  is  true  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  register  might  be  sanctioned  by 
penalties ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  pe- 
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nalties  would  be  unpopular,  and  would 
rarely  be  inflicted.  With  regard,  there- 
fore, to  companies  constituted  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  a  law  directing  registra- 
tion would  often  be  evaded.  With  regard 
to  companies  constituted  en  commandite, 
it  would  generally  be  observed.  To  bor- 
row a  concise,  though  not  very  accurate, 
expretoion,  the  law,  as  it  related  to  the 
Utter,  would  execute  itself,  -  As  it  related 
to  the  former,  the  law  conld  only  be  en- 
forced by  the  imperfect  instrumentality  of 
punishment. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  us,  that  credi- 
tors of  a  company  constituted  en  common* 
dite  would  be  less  obnoxious  to  lose  and 
disappointment,  than  creditors  of  a  com- 
pany constituted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
— ^They  would  not  be  more  obnoxious, 
though  the  members  of  either  company 
could  be  known  with  equal  certainty.  A 
person  who  thought  of  giving  credit  to  a 
partnership  en  oommanditey  would  know 
that  most  of  its  members  were  liable  to  a 
limited  extent.  He  would,  therefon*, 
trust  with  greater  caution'  than  if  their 
liability  were  unbounded.  The  limited 
liability  of  its  members  might  limit  its 
po%rer  of  obtaining  credit,  but  would  not 
be  injurious  to  its  creditors. 
-  S«  In  their  attempts  to  recover  their 
debts,  claimants  upon  companies,  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  embar- 
rassed with  some  of  those  difficulties, 
touching  the  parties  to  suits,  which  we 
mentioned  in  a  foregoing  section.  If  a 
company  were  constituted  en  commandite, 
no  such  difficulties  would  lie  iir  the  way 
of  its  creditora.  Excepting  the  case  of 
bankruptcy,  the  acting  partner  or  partners 
would  be  liable,  exdtisrvely,  for  the  debtn 
and  engagements  of  the  body.  Suits  by 
creditors  of  the  company  would  be  pro- 
secuted against  one  or  a  few,  though  the 
fund  to  which  they  might  resort  would 
be  formed  by  the  contributions  of  many. 
—In  case  the  acting  partners  became 
bankrupt,  difficulties  might  arise  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  business^  and  from  the 
number  of  debts  due  and  owing  by  and  to 
the  company  ;  but  no  peculiar  difficulties 
would  be  presented  by  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution. The  assignees  in  bankruptcy, 
or  other  representatives  of  the  creditors, 
could  recover  as  easily  from  a  partner  en 
oomrnandiie  as  from  any  other  debtor  tb 
the  joint  estate.  If  any  such  partner,  by 
any  act  or  de&ult,  bad  made  himself 
liable  without  limitation  for  all  or  any  of 
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the.  partnerahip  engafementa*  bjs  .eeta^^ 
might  be  admiaistered  in  bankruptcy  i^rith 
tho9e  of  the  managing  partners. 

Acts,  of  Parliament  are  sometiqie^pass- 
ed,  empowering  companies  to  suot  and 
making  them  liable  to  be  aued,  by  « 
clerk  or  other  ofElcer  #  And  creditors  pf 
a  company^  constituted  in  the  ordinary 
manner^  but  liable  to  be  dius  suedt,  wpuld 
not  be  embarrassed  yrith  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  have  juft  adyerted..  But  its 
liability  to  be  thus  sued  is  imppsied  by^a 
special  enactment.  Without  si^ch  spepial 
ooactmenty  these  difficulties  would  i^rise ; 
and  they,  therefore,  consdtute  one  gf  .th^ 
many  reasons  for  a  change  in  t]ie  law  Of 
partnership.  i. 

3.  We  Dave  heard  it  suggested,  anfU  At 
first,  we  inclined  to  believ^  that  tUe  abo- 
lition of  the  oaarylaws  wovld  be  ^i&ira^ 
lenty  or  nearly  equivalent,  tp  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  law  pf  partnership*    .. 

In  many  respects^  the  lender  at  interest 
unlimited  by  law,  and  the  cpntribudor  pl 
capital  en  commoy/itte,  would  be  placed 
in  the  same,  or  .similar  positioniu  Subt 
stantially,  though  not  in  name,  the.capital 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the 
former,  would  be  advanced  by  way  pf 
loan.  Each  would  be  fiee  from  the 
labour  of  employing  his  eapitid  produc- 
tively, and  would^  therefore,  get  interest 
merely,  instead'  of  obtaining-  pr<^t :  the 
tNily  difference  beipgi  that?  the  first  would 
<spntraot  with  Ae  borcower^  or  bono.wers. 
Cor  intefest,  ee  iiemiwe,  and  at  so  mueb 
y\  ptr  centum,  upon  the  eapitil  to  be  adn 
vaiiced ;  whilst  the  last  would  contract 
wiA  the  acting  partner,  or  piirtaers,  for 


«oiiie  larger  or  amaller  shai^in  the  vary*    pretty  closely  with  the  amount  of  those 


log  profits  of  the  enterpn*^-  In  either 
case,  the  raise  of  the  remnneratipn  would 
be  fixed  by  tbe  eontraoiiog  partiee,  aud 
would,  accordtogly,  be  high^  .«r,lpwer, 
as  the  risk  ta  be  run  by  the.leDder  or  ciHkf 
<ribtttor  appeared. to  be  greater  or  teaa. 
^The  risk,  too^of  each  would,  be  limitedt- 
The  capital  advanced,  with  an  arraar  of 
intersat,  is  all  that  the  lender  would 
bazard;  whilst  the  possible  k>ss  of  the 
partner  en  cemmandUe  would  be  opm« 
measurate  with  the  amount  of  ^is  contri^ 
4|ut]on. 

Thus  faf,  a  iloan  at  interest,-  and  a 
loan  enopwrauanl^,  would  be  tantamouati 
In  one  important  particular^  they  wottld 
\iliffer.  In  the  event  of  the  bonower*a 
insolveoLf,  the  lender  at  interest  might 
resort  to  the  insolvent  estate,  in  compe- 


titipn  with  hi»  other  eieditef,  or,  per^ 
hupa,  tp  their  exclusion*  In  Ae  efrent  ci 
his  partoer^s  insolvoocy,  the  partner  en 
oammandiU  would  not .  be  admitted  to 
the  joint  or  separate  estate,  till  every 
d^itor  of  every  other  class  had  been 
satisfied  ia  full*.  .  The  other  creditors  of 
the  bprrower,  as. well  as  the  other  ore- 
dHoff  pf  the  acting  partner,  might  have 
trusted  to  the  whole  of  the  ostensible 
mwis  whiph  hadbeeo  at  their  debtor's 
dispQsitioa;  but  the  lender  would  ex- 
haqstf  or  subtract,  from,  the  fund  upon 
whif^h  they  had  relied  for  satisfaction, 
whilst  ,th6  capital  contributed  by  ihe 
a9mm$nditmr€  would  be  applied,  exclu- 
iiyely*  in  payoieiU  pr  liquidation  of  their 
dei^ands. 

.,  But  as.  the  other  creditors  of  the  bor- 
rower, .en  cofmaodiU  would  be  more 
9SPiire  than  those  of  the  borrower  at  in- 
terest, so  would  the.  former  cpmmaod 
mpre  extensive  credit,  .  ia  making  pur- 
^ba^a,  and  in  pther  dealiaga.with  third 
peispns.  If  tho  borrower  at  intereai 
traded  with  a  large  capital,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  'known,  or  surmised,  that  the 
capital  or  the  bulk  of  it  had.  been  so 
borrowed,  and  that  ,the  owner  or  owners, 
in  the  evoit  of  his  inaolreney,  could" 
resort  to  the  estate  in*  oompedtioo  with 
his  othnr. creditors.  JLThs  borrower  en 
eommandUe  would  inspire  as  much  ooih 
fidenoe  as  if  he  traded,  or  were  tbouglU  , 
to  trade,  with  capital  of  his  own#>  The 
apparent  capital  with  which  he  traded 
could  be  compared,  with  the  coatiUH*- 
tions  which  were  entered  in  Ihe  register; 
and  if  the  Mitent  of  that  aapital  tallied 


contributions,  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
bulk  of  it  had  been  advanced  by  the  oom- 
moaitlaires,  and,  by  conaequeaoe^  was 
not  liablO'to  the  daimB  of  secret  ownera. 

The  abolition,  therefore,  of  the  laws 
against  usury  woaldinot  be  exactly  equi- 
valent to  the  change  in  the  law  of  part- 
nership. '  *  I-  1  "  * 
:'  In  consequence  oC-either  iupro^emeBt, 
enterpriass  requiring  esEleneivtf  capitaK 
or  aUended  with  uaasoal  hazard^  woaM 
bo  easien  of  execotioB/thaa  at  peeseat ; 
for  by  either. Smprevemeat,  the  induce- 
ments  to  advance  -eapkai  io  aid  of  ssoh 
eotespiiees  wooid  be  Btiiltaplied.  In  either 
event,  psesone  adtanciiig  foods  to  the 
managers  of  sudi  enterprises  would  be 
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empowered,  at  once;  to.  limit  their  pois- 
sible  losses,  and  to  resenre  such  interest 
on  the  capitals,  lent  or  contributed,  as 
would  compensate  the  risk  of  the  intest- 
meot. 

So  far^  howerer,  as  the  sucoess  of  the 
enterpifse  might  depend  upon  the  credit 
of  the  manager,  an  enterprise  to  foe  car- 
ried on  with  botrrowed  capital  would  be 
more  facititated  by  the  change  in  the  law 
of  partnership,  th^n  by  the  abotiiion  idf 
the  kws  against  usury.  To  the  manager 
Umself,  loans  of  capital  en  command 
would  clearly  be  more  adfantageous  than 
loans  of  capital  at  interest  Looking  at 
the  event  of  his  insolvency,  the '  risk  of 
Idoding  en  eomnumdiU  would  exceed  the 
risk  of  lending  at  interest ;  since,  in  that 
event,  a  lender  at  interest  would  recover 
a  pUrt  ^f  his  loan,  whilst  a  lender  en 
ootnnuauKte  might  lose  xhb  whole  of  his 
tohtributlon.  But  the  greater  risk  on 
that  side  would  probably  be  counter- 
bahnced  by  greater  security  on  another. 
For  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being 
none  jtrobable,  the  insolvency  of  the  bor- 
rower would  be  less  likely.  If  the  hazard, 
on  th^  whole,  were  somewhat  greater, 
this  additional  haaard  would,  of  course; 
be  considered  in  adjusting  the  tehns  of 
ihecofeitrttct 

•  Ae  the  evil  of  the  law  oT  partnership 
would  not  be  completely  cured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  usury  laws',  so  would 
the  evil  of  those  barbarous  laws  be  miti- 
gated, but  not  removed,  by  the  change 
which  We  have  vtotured  to  suggest!  In 
iHanf  cases;  interest  could  not  be  taken, 
ffr  oould  not  -.be  taken  convem'ently,  in 
tie  form  6f  profit.  In  otfaert,  a  com- 
mand of  credit  would  be  of  little  or  no 
ildvantage  to  the  borrower.  In  all,  a  loaii 
at  interest,'  as  invollnnr  no  intricate 
account,  would  be  more  simple,  and  less 
troubtesbme  to  the  parties,  than  a  part- 
nership en  commandiU. 

In  short,  the  laVrv  against  usury,  and 
the  rule  of  the  law  of  partnership,  are 
Btedless  and  mischievous  restraints  upon 
the  discretion  of  lenders  and  borrowers. 
The  removal  of  either  restriction  would 
mitigate  the  evil  of  the  other;  but  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  complement  of 
good,  both  of  them  must  be  abolished. 

VII.  1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if 
partners  could  limit  their  liability  at  their 
•wn  discretion,  the  inclination  to  adven^ 
lure  in  joint  enterprises  would  be  strength- 
ened.   Consequently,  the  number  of  ex- 
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tensive  partnerships  would  increase. 
Trades  of  almost  eveiy  sort  would  be 
attempted  by  joint  stock  companies ;  and 
traders,  carrying  on  such  trades  indivi- 
dually, or  in  small  partnerships,  would 
be  undersold,  and  driven  from  the  market, 
by  these  powerful  competitors.  But  this 
proci^s  would  be  attended  by  mat  imme- 
diate evil  to  numerous  individuals,  and 
would  be  followed  by  great  permanent 
evfl  to  thd  cotnmunity  at  large.  The 
ca{ittals  of  Hhe  traders,  who  were  thus 
Supplanted,  Ifrould  be  destroyed,  or  dimi- 
nished by  the  contest ;  and  the  capital  of 
the  community,  which  is  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  would,  con- 
sequently, be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

'  Futile  as  this  objectkm  is,  it  would 
certainly  be  opposed  by  Tery  grave  and 
authoritative  men  to  the  proposed  altera^ 
tion  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  public  and  private,  oral  and 
in  print,  which  arose  out  of  the  recent 
multiplication  of  joint  stock  companies, 
it  was  assumed  by  many,  that  the  evils 
here  supposed  were  not  sufficiently 
guarded  agafnst  by  l!he  existing  law  of 
partnership.  It 'was  repeatedly  predicted, 
from  high  placed  as  well  as  from  low 
places^  in  parliament,  and  from  the  bench, 
as  well  as  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
that  if  some  check,  more  effectual  than 
the  bubble  act,  wen  not  put  by  the 
legislature  upon  the  increase  of  joint 
stock  companiee,  they  would  surely  in- 
trude themselves  into  every  trade,  under- 
selling their  solitary  competitors,  and 
driving  thtai  from  the  market  with  the 
loss  of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  their  capitals.  By  the  more  elo- 
quent and  absurd  of  these  talkers  and 
writers,  hard  names  of  all  sorts  were 
lavished  upon  such  companies.  The]^ 
were  denounced  as  **  combinations,*' 
^*  confederacjlBSv'^  **  conspiracies,"  formed 
by  numerous  and  powernil  bodies  of  meii' 
against  the  fair  and  honest  industry  of 
individual  dealers.  '  A  joint  stock  com- 
pany, opposed  to  a  solitary  trader,  was 
rhetorically  compared  to  a  giant  over- 
whelming a  dwarf:  and  the  legislature 
was  implored  to  rescue  **  individual,  in- 
<*  dnstry,"  from  such  unequal  and  ruinous 
competition.^-For  these  reasons,  we 
have  stated  the  objection  distinctly,  and' 
shall  give  it  a  distinct  answer,  although 
the  answer  is  implied  in  an  eariiar  part, 
of  our  essay. 
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,  At  the  loDg  nio»  the  price  of  a  coinino- 
dity  18  juBt  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of 
producing  it,  and  to  yield  a  profit,  at  the 
mean  or  average  rate,  ou  the  capital  ex- 
pended In  iis  production.    So  often  as  its 
price   is  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
these  two  conditions,  the  profits  on  the 
capitals  engaged  in    its  production  are 
above  the  average  rate.    Capital,  there- 
fore, is  turned  to  the  trade  from  leas  pro- 
fitable employments ;  more  of.  the  com- 
modity is  brought  into  the  market ;  and 
its  price  is  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  it  can  jpermanently  be  pro- 
duced.    So  often  as  its  price  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  these  two  conditions,  the 
actual  traders  are  trading  at  a  loss,  or 
the  profits  on  their  capitals  are  below  the 
average  rate.     Capital,  therefore,  is  tam- 
ed from  the  trade,  or  is  applied  to  it  in 
diminished  quantities  5  less  of  the  com- 
modity is  brought  into  the  market  $  and 
its  price  is  raised  to  the  point  at  which 
it  is  practicable  to  produce  it.     With  the 
causes  which  determine  the  arerage  rate  of 
profit,  we  have  no  concern.    It  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  price  of 
a  commodity,  at  the  long  run,  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  producing  it, 
and  to  yield  a  profit,  at  this  average  rate, 
OR  the  capital  expended  in  its  produc- 
tion *• 

When  a  joint  stock  company  is  pro- 
jected, the  profits  of  the  individual  tradern, 
engaged  in  the  trade  in  which  it  is  propos- 
ed to  adventure,  are  above,  or  on  a  level 
with,  or  below  this  average  rate.  If  their 
profits  be  on  a  level  with,  or  below  the 
average  rate,  the  projected  company  could 
not  undersell  them,  making  a  pfofit  on  its 
capital  at  that  average  rate,  unless  it  could 
produce  the  commodity  at  a  smaller  cost. 
This  is  so  clear  that  it  hardly  admits  of 
proof; 

•  Now  the  projected  company  is  to  em« 
bark  its  capital  in  raising  raw  produce, 
or  in  some  manufacture,  or  in  mere  buy- 
ing and  selling.  On  any  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, it  may  happen,  that  the  most  effi- 
cient instruments  of  production,  or  the 

most  economical  division  of  labour,  whicli 

-^»»— — ^»»p— ^^-^■■— p»i— ^— ■»— ^"^"-^— ^—^^    ■     -  ■» .   « I 

*  Thifl  muat,  of  course,  be  taken  with  limita- 
tions. It  win  not  appl^  to  a  commodity  which  is 
■did  under  a  monopoly.  It  will  not  apply  to  a 
commodity  which  can  cwy  be  produced  in  definite 
qjuantities.  U  part  of  a  commodity  yield  rent,  it 
will  only  apply  to  that  part  of  itwhidi  ia  produc- 
ed at  the  greatest  cost.  For  the  present  purpose, 
bowerer,  rent  may  be  considered,  without  incon- 
vaniencc,  aa  entering  into  the  cost  of  pipdvciioD. 


11  is  possible  to  introduce  into  the  trade,  bwc  ] 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  small,  or  of  a  nio-  ■ 
derate,  capital.     If  this  be  the  caaop  the 
projected  company,   which  would  com- 
mand  a  large  capital,  could  introduce 
either  or  both  off  these   improvements,     . 
and  might  produce  the  commodity  at  a  ^^ 
diminished  cost     If  the  best  instrum^ita 
of  production,  and  the  beet  division  of 
labour,  which  the  trade  will  admit  of,  be 
within  the  reach  of  a  small,  or  of  a  mo- 
derate, capital,  they  have  been,  or  would 
be,  introduced  by  individual  traders ;  and 
these  individual  traders  could  produce  the 
commodity  at  a  smaller  cost  than   the 
company.     For  the  company,  by  the  sup- 
position, would  derive  no  peculiar  advan- 
tages from   its  large  capital,    whilst  it 
would  produce  the  commodity  under  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  trading  with  that 
large  capital  in  an  extensive  partnerships 
It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the 
projected  Company  could  not  diminish 
the  cost  of  producing  the  commodity,  an* 
less  it  could  introduce  more  efficient  in- 
struments of  production,  or  a  more  ecxH 
nomical  division  of  labour.     And  verv 
generally  speaking,  this  is  true :  thougta 
cases  may  be  imagined,  in  which  its  larger 
capital  might  enable  it  to  reduce  the  coat, 
without  the  introducUon  of  either  of  these 
improvements.    Thfs  would  be  less  un- 
likely to  happen,  if  its  capital  wens  c»p- 
barked  in  raising  raw  produce.    By  an 
outlay  of  capital,  such  as  no  individnal 
could  support,  it  might  open  soaroaa  of 
raw  produce  (as,  for  instance,  veins  of 
lead,  copper,  or  other  metal)  more  fiBilile» 
but  less  accessible,  than  any  tnat  were  ac- 
tually resorted  to :  and  this,  without  im- 
proving upon  the  usual,  instruments  of 
production,  or  upon  the  eetablished  dis- 
tribution of  employments.    In  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge,  it  might  be  impossible 
to  improve  the  ordinary  methods  of  pro- 
duction; and  yet  new  and  more  fertile 
sources  of  raw  produce  might  be  laid  open 
by  those  methods,  if  they  were  applied 
with  a  degree  of  persistence  which  none 
but  a  large  capital  could  sustain.     To  the 
present  purpose,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  the  projected  company  might  di 
minish  the  cost  of  production,  is  of  no  im- 
portance.     In    every    imaginable  case, 
though  the  cost  might  be  diminished,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  certain  peculiar  advan* 
tages  which  the  company  mi^ht  derive 
from  its  large  capital,  it  would  certainly 
be  enhanced,  on  the  other,  by  the  pecu<» 
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liar  disudvQBtages  to  which. thecompany^ 
MTculd  be  dubject  in  trading  with  that  large 
capitiii  in  an  extensive  partnership. 

From  what  has  been  premised,  these 
consequences  immediately  follow.     When 
the  company  is  projected,  the  actual  pro- 
fits of  the  individual  traders  may  be  on  a 
level  withy  or  below,  the  average  rate.     In 
order  to  undersell  them,  making  a  profit 
on  its  capital  at  that  average  rate,   the 
company,  on  either  supposition,  must  di- 
minish theactual  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
roodity.     On  the  first  supposition,  it  must 
diminish  this  cost  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
compensate  for  the  intended  reduction  of 
the  actual  prioe :  cm  the  second,  to  such 
am   extent,  as  not  only  to  ooropeoaato 
for   this   intended   reduction    of  prioe^ 
but  also  to  cover    the    difference    beb 
tween  the  average  rate  of  profit,  and  the 
actual  profits  of  the  individual  traders 
who  are  already  engaged  in  the  trade.   If 
the  profits  of  the  individual  traders,  when 
the  company  is  projected,  be  above  the 
average  rate,  the  efficient  demand  for  the 
commodity  is  not  adequately  met  by  the 
actual    supply:     and    these    individual 
traders  enjoy,  U)r  the  time,*what  may  be 
called,  by  analogy,  a  monopoly :  In  which 
case,  additional  capital  would  bo  turned 
to  the  production  of  the  commodity,  till 
its  price  were  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  it  could  permanently  be 
produced.    But,  in  produang  the  commo- 
dity, the  company  would  derive  peculiar 
advantages  from   its  large  capital,  or  it 
would  not..    If  it  would  not,  additional 
capital  would  be  turned  to  the  production 
or  the  commodity,  by  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals already  engaged  in  producing  it, 
or  by  other  individuals,  whom  the  extra* 
ordinary  profits  of  the  trade  would  tempt 
to  compete  with  the  former.     For  in  the 
case  supposed,  individual  traders  could 
undersell  the  company,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  its 'competi- 
tion.   At  the  outset,  therefore,  and  for  a 
very,  short  time  after,  it  might  possibly 
undersell  its  individual  competitors,  and 
make  a  profit  on  its  capital  at  the  average 
rate,  but  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
compete,  in  a  market  adequately  supplied, 
with  rivals  who  oould  produce  the  com- 
modity  at  a  smaller  cost  than  itself. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  is,  that  the 
I  projected  company  could  not  undersell 
I  the  solitary  trader,  making  a  profit  on  its 
I  capital  at  the  average  rate,  unless  it  could 
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which  the  cost  of  a  commodity,  Us  pro- 
duced by  a  lai^  capiUl,  would  be  1^ 
than  the  cost  of  it,  as  produced  by  a  small 
one,  that  joint  stock  coropaniei  will 
probably  be  set  on  foot  in  opposition  to 
individual  traders.  But  in  all  those  canes,  i 
the  establishment  of  such  companies  is  ' 
not  less  advantageous  to  the  community  at 
large  than  to  the  members  of  these  smallef 
societies.  la  consequence  of  their  esta- 
blishment, the  commodities,  which  they 
undertake  to  proride,  are  produced  in  the 
previous  quantities  with  less  labour  and 
capital;  or,  with  the  previous  quantities  of 
labour  and  capital,  more  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  produced.  In  either  event,  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  community  are  more  / 
productive;  or,  to  vary  the  expression, 
the  sum  of  its  commodities  is  increased. 

But  if  its  labour  and  capital  become 
more  productive,  its  capital  will  accumu- 
late more  rapidly:  (or  all  capital  is  saved 
from  the  product  of  labour,  originally, 
and  firom  the  joint  product  of  labour  and 
ca|ntal,  permanently ;  and  the  larger  the 
product  from  which  savings  are  made,  the 
larger  will  the  savings  be.  Consequently^, 
the  general  and  ultimate  eflbot  of  the  es- 
tablishsient  of  joint  stock  companies,  is, 
not  to  diminish,  but  to  enlaige,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  GommSnity. 

It  may  still  be  uiged,  that  the  capital 
of  the  individual  trader,  whom'  a  joint 
stock  company  supplants,  is  diminished 
or  destroyed  by  the  competition,  though 
the  establishment  of  the  company  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community  at- large. 
But  a  total  or  partial  destruction  of  the 
capitals  engaged  in  producing  it,  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  every  contrivance 
for  lessening  the  cost  of  a  commodity, 
whether  it  be  introduced  by  individuals 
or  by  companies.  By  the  introduction, 
for  instance,  of  more  efficient  machinery, 
the  old  impotent  machinery  is  rendered 
useless,  and  its  owners  must  ado|>t  the 
improvement,  or  withdraw  from  the  trade. 
If  the  loss  which  individual  traders  would 
thus  sustain  be  a  good  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  joint  stock  companies,  it 
is  also  a  good  ocgection  to  every  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce ;  to  every  advance  which  has  been, 
or  can  be,  made,  in  the  progress  from 
rudeness  to  refinement*     - 

%  It  has  been  further  objected  to 
joint  stock  companies,  that  they  enhance 
the  price  of  commodities ;  or,  in  the  vul- 


produce  the  commodity  at  a  smaller  cost,  i  gar  language  of  the  objectors,  that  such 
Consequently,  it  is  only  in  those  cases,  in  I  companies  are  monopolies.     The  answet 
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to  this  objection  is  -impUod  id  oo^  ansif^r 
to  the  preoeding  one«  For,  if  Hidindtial 
mdttstry  will  nOt  probahlf  bs  distnriMl 
by  the  intraaioii  of  joiat  i^ool:  cbm)>iiilM{ 
oolfln  they  can  produce  tta  smtflldr  eoM} 
it  (bllowt  thai  the  eftct  of  their  enhbliih^ 
ment  is  to  dicMnieh  the  prioe  otcomnw^ 
dities.  Bat  sieee  the  ehyeotioii»  has  hi§a 
confidently  inigtd  bf  neo  Joi  pM^diibii 
aqd  we^ht,  we  think  it  ool  luWortby  of  e 
more  particuUir  refatetioa.    '  * 

A  mpmpolff  property  eq  called,  is  att 
exclusiye  nght  oft  selling  ;c  aad  ^alsiee '  it* 
fif ual  effect  is  to  rafse  the  price  of  tiM>' 
comroodity  tbo?e  the  kmit  prieO'  «t 
which  it  insight  he  pnidoded,  a  trader  who 
lelU  his  eommodity.  far  more  thatf  thst 
lowest  price,  ii  said,  fay.analo^j  to  enjoy 
a  monop^y,  thoigh  subject  to  unlimited 
competition*  But  a  joint  sl6Glt  compaily, , 
of  the  patore  contemplated  by  thcob* 
jectorSf  is  H^lgeti  to^  nnliniited  compi»> 
tition*  and,  .tbeveforey  has  no  monopoly, 
properly  90  called^  That  it  c6idd  aelrer 
acquire  and  maintain  a  moDOpoly,  in  the 
improper  accepietioB  of Ibe  term^  maybe 
made  menif^t  wiftbotit  many  woidA. 

In  produciS|g  the  commbdity^  it  derives 
peculinr  «dv8«tilgeS'from  itd  hrgetm^fMi^ 
or  it  does'  n^t.  '..On  tbe'^rat^pposilicAi, 
it  can  undersell  its  indiviAnl  oompMb>rir; 
On  the  seoond'suppoakion^  it  cannot  mlike 
a  profit  at  the  average  ratei  vnless  it^n 
raise  the.  price  to  hfdi  a  degree  >as  td 
compensate  for  thepecnlier  disadvantages 
of  trading  in  an:  ezteosive  partbership* 
But  this  is  impossible; 'since 4he  cen* 
sumen  can  resort  to  individual  tradsiM, 
who  prodeoe  the  commbditr  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  the  company.  The  company, 
therefore,  obtains,  the  comment  of 'the 
market,  by  lessening  the  cost  Jind  loweif-' 
Ing  the  price  of  the  commodity,'  ov  it  is 
driven  from  the  matket  by  the  smaller  cost 
and  lower  pripe  at  which  the  cothd^odity' 
is  produced  and  sold  by  ita  oompetitdrA 
In  either  event,  the  commodity  issold'ibl* 
the  lowest  price  at  which  it- is  practicable 
to  produce  It.'  Moierbrieflyy  there  b  no 
monopoly.    -       - 

.  it  hasy  iiowever,  been  supposed,  that 
a  QOmpany  might  persist  in  trading  tft '» 
Ipssi  tiU  the  capitals  of  its  competitors 
wese  exhausted  ;  -and  having;  thus  obtsid^ 
ed  the  ezdusive  command  of  the  marim^ 
might  take  ample  compensation  for  the 
capital  which  it  had  sunk^  by  raising  the 
pnoe  of  the  commodity  at  its  own^duen^^ 
\   tipn*    In  the  langnage  imputed  to*  Lord 


BIdoti,   **  the  com^ny  might  nndersell 
^  till  all'cpropetitors  were  driven  out  of 
**  the  market,  and  then  do  as  it  plea<«ed.'' 
'  AssumiYig  that  a  company  could  thus  ob- 
tkili  the  exclusive  command  of  the  market* 
it  could  'only  obtain  it  by  sinking  a  portioD 
of  its  capital.    'Therefore  it  mijg;ht  be 
Cinestioiied  by  eai^  of  the  projecting  ad- 
ventorefri^  whether  he  could  not  make 
flSdre^'  by  a'  profit  alt  the  average  rate  on 
bis  entfire  capital,  thin  by' any  amount  of 
ettrsoi:dieaff  profits  which  he  could  (hue 
derive  from  'XhA  remnant.    If  he  coald, 
ther^  would  be  tio  inducement  to  adven- 
tiM  in  die  joint  enterprise,  and  the  oom- 
|kiiy*wo«ild  not  be  estabfiahed.    Bat  a 
eon^ny  could  not  obtaiti  the  exdusive 
eommadd  of  the  market  in  the  manper 
itaagined;      For'  so  sdon    ai^  it  raised 
the   prioe  aboye    the    )6wat  point  at 
which  tb^  ctMiinbdity  might  be  produced,  j 
i#  wduld  be  encountered  by  fresh  com* 
petitors,   whom  it  mmst  ako  nederselly 
and  drive  from  *Uie  tnai^et;'and  so  00,^ 
without  end.   Consequently,  a  joint  stbck 
oMbpamy  will  never  aisqirite  aM  mmntein 
the  exetosiveconimsnd  of  the  niaiket,  un- 
le^  It  produce  at  a  aeaaUer  cost,  and  sell 
ac«  lower  price,  than  any  who  are  at  11- 
beitytocompetewiAit  '  Toadoptajnsty 
l&b^gh  epigrammatic^  remerk  of   fiord*^ 
Liverpool,  a  oomj^y '  ttiay '  estaiblish  a  . 
monopoly,  but' it  wilrbe  a  monopoly  in  ' 
fiivowrof  the  public. 
'  VIIL  The  luguments  which  webave 
oiged  against  the  rale  of  the  Law  of 
f^erttiership  may  be  applied,  with  some 
variations,  to  the  jprovisions  of  the  BubMe 
Act.  Speaking  generally,  and  with  a  view 
to-  lasting  results,  joint  stock  'companies 
wilf  not  be  projected  or  established,  ttn* 
Ite- the  joint  undertakings  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  adventurers  and  the  pabli& 
JJSctifions  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
stadi  companies  are,  therefore,  needlsas 
and  pernicious.  —  To  insist  at   length 
lipon  the  inexpediency  of  these  proriaiona 
were  uselesa  as  well  as  tedious.    Tlie  act 
is  now  repealed ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
replaced  by  an  act  of  a  similar  tendency. 
-  Lord  Bldon,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  acts  prohibited  by  the 
statute  are  ofiences  at  common  law.    We 
incline,  however,  to  hope  that  his  lordship 
hss'been  miarepreaented. 

That  the  statute  was  unintelligible— 
that  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed  wese  on* 
known  and  unknowable-^  that  it  no  where  f 
defined  the  acts  which  it  denounced  a 
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dbooes — hft9'  been  stated  distinctly  bf 
the  present  Attorney-Qeneral,  and  may 
lie  gathered  from  the  varioas  cases  in  which 
h  has  been  attempted  to  enforce  it  Whe- 
ther the  assaming  to  act  as  a  corporate 
body  ifras  in  iteelfan  offimce  1  or  whether 
soch  assumption  were  not  an  oflRmcey  un- 
'less  the  project  were  pemicioas  ?  what  it 
J  was  that  amounted  to  such  assumption? 
and  how  a  pernicious  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  innocent  project?  are 
only  a  few  of  the  doubts  which  hare  been 
suggested  by  this  statute,  and  which  the 
courts  of  justice  have  found  it  impossibk 
to  resolte. 

If  the  acts  prohibited  by  the  statute  be 
offences  at  common  law,  the  people  of 
this  countrT  are  obnoxious  to  penalties^ 
and  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  conduct 
by  whidi  the  penalties  may  be  incurred.. 

IX.  If  the  change  which  we  haye 
suggested  were  made  in  the  law  of  part- 
/nershjp,  applications  for  charters  or  acts 
of  parliament  would  be  lees  frequent  than 
at  present  By  the  general  law,  as  thus 
modified,  the  members  of  a  joint  stock 
company  could  limit  their  liability  io  cre- 
ditors ;  whilst  the  body  could  sue  and  be 
^sued  effectually  and  with  esse:  And 
these,  or  some  of  them,  are  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  such  applicetions  are 
frequently  made  by  parties  to  joint  under- 
takings. 

But  though  these  purposes  were  fully 
nOTided  for  by  a  change  in  the  general 
law,  applications  for  acts  of  parhament 
would  often  be  necessary.  If  the  purpose 
contemplated  by  the  parties  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  others,  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed, unless  the  obstacle  be  removed  by 
the  special  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

In  every  case  of  the  kind,  the  legisla- 
ture, though  poorly  qualified  for  the  task, 
inquires,  or  ought  to  inquire,  into  the 
meiits  of  the  projected  enterprise.  For 
in  order  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
granting  or  refusing  the  application,  it 
must  compare  the  good  which  the  project 
might  produce,  with  the  evil  of  infringing 
upon  the  rights  which  He  in  the  way  of 
its  execution. 

To  suggest  improvements  upon  the 
imperfect  method  in  which  such  inquiries 
are  now  conducted,  and  to  ascertam  the 
principles  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
guided,  was  amongst  the  purposes  which 


the  present  article.  The  matter,  howerer^ 
is  so  extensiYe  that  we  must  postpone  the 
eonaideratioB  of  it  to  aoine  future  oppor* 
tunity.  Strictly  speaking,  too,  it  flonns 
no  part  of  our  proper  subject  Indivi* 
dual  as  well  as  jpint  enterprises  may  need 
the  aid  of  the  legislature,  though  ita  as# 
sistanoe  is  more  frequently  applied  for  by 
parties  to  joint  undertakings. 


Law  of  Merchant  and  Factor. 

Pirrr  years  hence,  it  will  perhaps  he 
scarcely  credited,  thalt  up  ^lo  the  year 
1825,  an  English  factor  to  whom  the  law 
allowed  the  power  of'seMng,  ttaqvM&e&Ljp 
goods  consigned  to  him  by  his  princi)[>iJ^ 
was  prohibited  by  .that  same  law  ttom 
exercising  the  qualified  power  o(  fledging 
ihfs  goods  npon  the  faith  of  the  biH  of 
lading.  If  .having  sold  i^em^'he  ran 
away  with  his  principal's  modey^  the 
principal  liad  no  claim  aeainst  tk»  ven- 
^  dor ;  bat  if  he  ran  away,  haTing  pledged 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  bill  of  Ia£i4;,  even 
without  notice  of  the  exislenoe  eta  prin- 
cipal, the  principal  might  recover  his 
goods  from  the  pledgee,  withoht  paying 
die  money  which  had  been  .idvanm.   . 

Notwithstanding  this  nile'  has  been 
acted  on  ever  since  the  caaeofPafersoii 
T.  TosA,  (2  Stenge  1178..16di£ledJ  U.) 
the  merchants .  aeeni  .to  have  dmnght  it 
impossible  that  such  %  rule  s&ould  have 
been  kiddown^  or  at  all  eVents^.ihatit 
should  have  be^n  persisied  int» :  thij^ 
knew  that  the.  ndes  of-  commoA  law  am 
established  by.  decided  oases;  theylcneiv 
that  decided  cases. me  often  ov^nnM; 
and  they  most  have  expected. Hat aeoner 
or  later  the  decision  in  Poterjon  v.  3\aafc 
would  have  •been  abandoned:  -  for  during 
the  last  seventy  years  there  has  notbeen  m 
morefroitfui  sodrce  of  obsAiateandexpeur 
sive  litigation  than  the  transactiotts  iff  .fte« 
tors  who  have  pledgedgoods  upbn«the  fiutk 
of  the  biO  of  lading.  1^  couiia,  how* 
ever,  adhered  to  their  rule>  although  Lerd 
Ellenborongfa  and  Mr.  Jvstice  MtBlaae 
disapproved  of  it.  Chief  Justice  Best,  in 
an  i^ble  judgment,  evincing*  clear  and 
comprehensive  views  of  the  subject,  said. 


"  Had  I  authority  to  alter  the  law,  as  the 

mode  of  carrying  on  coounerce  has  altered,  I 

woold  say  that,  when  the  owner  of  property  oon- 

,       ,    -  -     -  ceala  himaelf,  whoever  can  prove  a  eood  titla 

we  contemplated  when  we^  entered  upon    ^ider  the  penoa  whom  the  concealed  owner 
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penoiu  t0  hold  it,  shodd  retain  that  property 
against  the  owner  ;~bat  thie  is  not  yet  tibe  lav 
oiEnglaBd.  PoMeenon  is  not  inoof  of  proper^. 
Onx  anoeeton  kept  their  fooda  in  Oeir  own 
poeecaiion.  If  a|;ettta  were  empiojed  hy  them 
to  deal  with  their  property,  they  did  not  keep 
themaelvea  oat  of  view,  and  tibe  extent  of  the 
anthofity  of  the  a^t  was  so  well  known,  ^diat 
no  one  dealing  with  those  agents  coold  ba  im- 
posed Qpon.  Bat  as  little  credit  was  given,  and 
as  men  coald  not  trade  beyond  dteir  capital,  they 
wen  seldom  rednoed  to  the  necessity  of  pledg- 
ing their  stock  in  trade.  The  sales  of  merchan- 
dise were  made  in  market  orert*  and  if  the 
bayers  condacted  themselTes  honestly,  the  law 
protected  them  from  soflering  by  pudiasing  in 
nuu^et  overt  property  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
person  of  whom  they  bought.  This  exception  in 
oar  law  prores  that  if  a  pecMn  acquires  the 
possession  of  property  in  any  mode,  other  than 
that  of  sale  m  market  overt,  he  cannot  keepit 
against  the  owner ;  it  proves  at  the  same  time, 
that,  as  commarce  is  now  carried  on,  the  par- 
chaser  or  pawnee  should  have  the  same  protec- 
tion, against  him  who  permits  another  to  deal 
with  his  property  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Bat  a 
•mall  proporHon  of  the  merchandise  that  is  now 
brooght  to  sale,  is  sold  in  market  overt.  The 
law  relative  to  sales  in  market  overt,  ailbrds, 
therefore,  bat  little  protection  to  those  who  are 
engaged  moommeree* 

The  ownen  of  goods  far  mainr  reasons  keep 
themselves  concealed,  and  put  forward  brokers 
to  act  for  unknown  principals.  If  such  brokers 
abuse  their  trust,  those  n^o  have  trusted  them 
should  suffin*." 

Bui  9A  the  law  itood,  if  the  pawner  of 
goodi  had  no  authority  to  pledge  them  on 
the  faith  of  the  bill  of  Uding,  the  pawnee 
coald  not  hold  them  against  the  owner. 

The  practice  of  pledging  on  the  faith  of 
the  bill  of  lading  is  a  matter  of  conve« 
nience  and  often  of  necessity,  whether 
the  consignee  be  factor  or  absolute 
owner.  Before  the  consignee  can  obtain 
his  goods  he  has  often  heavy  charges  to 
pay  for  freigbt,  wharfage,  &c. ; — at  the 
time  die  eoods  arrive,  the  market  may  be 
low,  and  he  cannot  sell  exoept  at  a  loss ;  in 
three  months  it  may  rise ;  he  may  at  the 
moment  be  destitute  of  other  resources, 
and  how  is  he  to  pay  the  charges  and 
wait  the  turn  in  the  market,  except  by 
pledging  the  bill  of  lading?  But  the 
money  lender,  as  the  law  stood,  would  not 
be  justified  in  making  an  advance  till  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  party  offering  the 
goods  was  not  a  factor :  and  whether  he 
were  factor  or  absolute  owner,  in  general 
the  proof  of  this,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  could  not  be  furnished  except  to 
the  destruction  of  the  adventure.  The 
inconvenience  and  injustice  occasioned  by 
the  rule  became  at  length  so  intolerable, 
that  the  merchants  of  London  in  a  body 
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petitioiied  the  Legislatiire  to  dedaiv,  thfti 
any  person  intmsled  with,  and  in  po— ^a 
sion  of  a  bill  of  ladings  should  be  takcD 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  lading  for  ali  par- 
poses  of  contract  entered  into  on  the  §ulh 
of  snch  bill,  unless  there  was  notice 
diat  he  was  not  owner;  and  an  act  to 
effect  this  has  now  been  passed}- — pasacd, 
with  the  concurrence  and  approbaitioB  of 
all  parties,  except  Mr.  Scarlett^  and  aome 
other  lawyers  out  of  the  house. — ^Mr. 
Scariett  spoke  at  great  length  against  Ac 
bill,  and  afterwards  published  lus  speech. 
His  objections  appear  to  be,  in  substance. 
That  to  sanction  the  pledge  made  by  the 
factor  will  enable  hun  to  defiaad  his 
principal  to  a  greater  extent  and  with 
greater  facility  then  before,  and  that  the 
loss  will  fall  on  the  least  culpable  of  the 
conflicting  claimants;  the  foreign  mer- 
chant having  fewer  means  of  knowing 
his  factor's  character  than  the  English 
money  lender  has  of  ascertaining  the  title 
to  the  goods  offered  in  pledge:  And  ftir- 
ther,  that  the  money  lender  is  not  com- 
pelled to  lend  his  'money,  but  the  foreign 
merchant,  in  order  to  cany  on  his  trade, 
is  compelled  to  employ  a  &ctor. 

Now,  if  a  &ctor  who  is  disposed  to  commit 
a  fraud,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  sell 
his  principal's  goods  and  run  away  with 
the  money,  we  cannot  see  how  the  facility 
for  fraud,  or  the  extent  of  the  frand,  can 
be  materially  increased  by  enabling  him 
to  pledge  as  well  as  selL  Wherever  he 
can  pledge^  there  also  ho  can  sell,  and  he 
can  always  obtain  more  money  by  selling 
than  by  pledging. — ^If  he  be  not  allowed 
to  pleci^,  lest  he  pledge  with  a  view  to 
fraud,  neither  ought  he  to  be  allowed  to 
sell ;  and  the  less  so,  because  the  latter  is 
the  larger  power ;  when  he  pledges,  there 
is  always  a  locus  poenitentiae,  and  he  may 
redeem  the  goods;  if  he  sell  and  apply 
the  money  to  his  own  use«  there  is  no 
chance  left  for  the  principal 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Engfish 
money-lender  has  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  fiu:tor*s  character  than  the 
foreign  merchant  Tlie  foreign  merchant 
does  not  employ  the  faetor  tiU  he  has  made 
doe  inquiry  as  to  lus  respectability;  he 
makes  this  inquiry,  and  receives  lus  in- 
telligence from  other  merchants,  who,  like 
die  money-lender,  live  in  'the  same  town 
with  die  fiu^or.  Widi  respect  to  tho 
greater  facilities  which  the  money-lender 
is  alleged  to  possess  of  ascertaining  the 
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jMb  to  the.  goods   offered  in  pledge,  it  is 
gravely  urged  by   Mr.  Scarlett,  tnat  the 
letters   of  advice    respecting  the  cargo 
could  be  easily,  prodnced,    .Such  a  pro- 
posal is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  trading.      The  letters  of  advice 
contain,  in  eenend  at  least,  an  account  of 
the  price  given  and  the  price  expected, 
two  facts  which  the  seller  would  of  course 
.  be  anxious  to  conceal.    They  contain  also, 
for  the  most  part^  notices  of  the  state  of 
the  market  in  other  places,  the  smallest 
hint  of  which  is  often  of  infinite  value,  if 
exclusively  known,  but  that,  value  dimi- 
nishes in  proportion  ^a  it  is  made  public, 
because  all  who  know  it   may  become 
sharers  of  the  advantages  to  be  thence  de- 
rived. But  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  the  absurdity 
of  proposing  to  merchants,  to  produce  their 
correspondence  to  rivals  in  trade.  If  it  be 
proposed  to  give  extracts  of  letters,  what 
lender  would  be  satisfied  with  the  fairness 
of  the  extract  without   seeing  the  origi- 
nal ?  And  if  it  be  proposed  to  accompany 
the  bill  of  lacting  with  a  letter  adapted  for 
shew,  that  would  be  a  chrcuitous  proceed- 
ing for  an  end  which,  under  the  present 
act,  may  be  much  more  simply  attained. 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  that  the  mime  necessity  for 
secrecy  which  precludes  the  factor  from 
shewing  his  principaVs  letter  of  advice, 
will  generally  render  it  expedient  for  the 
principal  to  conceal  bis  own  name,  and  to 
let  the  factor  appear  to  the  world  as  owner. 
Tlie  very  name  of  merchants  of  high  repu- 
tation is  enough  to  induce  others  to  follow 
their  course  implicitly. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the 
money-lender  is  not  under  any  necessity 
to  lend  his  money,  but  that  the  foreign 
merchant  is  compelled,  in  order  to  carry 
on  his  trade,  to  employ  a  factor, — we 
trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous 
if  we  say  that  it  does  not  deserve  an  an- 
swer. Why  does  the  money-lender  ad- 
vance his  money  ?  to  make  a  profit  on  it. 
\yhy  does  the  foreign  merchant  consign 
his  goods  to  the  British  factor  ?  to  make  a 
profit  on  them.  The  money-lender  might 
invest  his  money  in  otiicr  ways ; — ^yes — 
but  to  less  advantage,  or  he  would  not 
advance  it  to  the  consignee.  The  foreign 
merchant  might  sell  his  goods  where  they 
are  produced; — yes — but  to  less  advan- 
tagie,  or  he  would  npt  consign  them  to  the 
factor.  There  is  evidently  no  more  com- 
pulsion  m  the  one, transaction  than  in  the 
other. 
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But,  however  the  question  may  stand 
upon  die  points  we  have  already  discussed, 
a  rule  has  been  often  laid  down  and  ap- 
proved of,  that  if  one  of  two  innocent  per- 
sons must  suffer  by  ihe  fraud  of  a  third, 
the  loss  shall  fall  upon  him  who  enabled 
the  third  to  commit  the  fraud.  The  law 
with  regard  to  factors  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  for  when  a  factor  had,  without 
authority,  pledged  the  goods  of  his  princi- 
pal, and  carried  off  the  money,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  lei^der,  who  had  taken  the  goods 
as  his  security;  whereas  the  principal 
was  the  person  who  had,  by  trusting  the 
goods  without  a  quah'fied  bill  of  lading, 
enabled  the  factor  to  hold  himself  out 
as  owner,  and  so  to  commit  the  fraud, 
when  he  might  have  prevented  all  the  mis- 
chief by  adding  two  word^  to  the  bill  of 
lading.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that 
Chief  Justice  Best  says,  ''  where  the 
'^  owner  of  property  conceals  himself, 
^^  whoever  can  prove  a  good  title  under 

the  person  whom  the  concealed  owner 

permits  to  hold  it,  should  retain  that 
**  property  against  the  owner." 

And  upon  this  principle  it  is,  according 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the  present  act 
has  passed  the  legislature. 

But  though  the  act  gives  validity  to  the 
pledging,  it  enables  the  principal  to  decide 
whether  he  intends  his  factor  to  have  the 
power  of  pledging  or  not,  and  if  not,  to 
prevent  it,  by  notice  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
that  his  consignee  is  only  factof. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance  which  es- 
sentially distinguishes  the  case  of  a  factor 
who  pledges  goods  on  the  faith  of  .a  bill  of 
lading  from  that  of  a  tenant  who  pawns 
the  furniture  of  a  ready-furnished  lodging, 
or  the  swindler  who  pawns  the  coach  he 
has  hired.  The  principal  may  always 
prevent  the  factor  from  pledging,  by  stating 
in  the  bill  of  lading  that  the  goods  are 
consigned  to  him  as  factor,  and  if  he  omit 
to  do  this,  he  in  effect  assists  in  enablins: 
the  factor  t6  deceive  the  monev-lender : 
tlie  landlord  or  the  letter  of  coaches  have 
no  such  means  of  apprizing  the  whole 
worl;1,  that  the  parties  who  have  hired 
their  goods  are  without  authority  to  pledge, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  either  the  furni- 
ture or  the  coach  with  the  owner's  name. 
Mr.  Scarlett,  however,  by  a  train  of  rea- 
soning which  seems  to  imply  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principks  of  jurispru- 
dence, has  contended  that  if  the  pledgee 
of  goods  who  has  advanced  money  to  a 
factor,  under  the  faith  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
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T)e<eatitled  to  hold  those  goodit  against  the 
owner  till  his  advance  be  repaid,  so  ought 
the  pawnbroker  who  has  advanced  money 
upon  a  gentleman*s  plate  pawned  by  his 
servant^  or  upon  a  landlord's  .furniture 
pawned  by  his  tenant  His  argument  is, 
that  it  would  be  '*  a  solecism  in  reasoning, 
**  to  infer  a  greater  right  and  power  in  the 
''  holder  of  the  mere  order  or  authority  to 
**  receive  the  possession,  than  in  the  actual 
'^  possessor.  To  say  that  the  custody  of 
**'  the  various  documents,  which  entitled  the 
'**  holder  of  them  to  receive  possession  of 
^^  merchandise,  should  be  conclusive  evi- 
**  deoce  of  his  right  to  transfer  the  pro- 
"  perty,  but  that  the  actual  possession  6f 
**  the  merchandise  itself^  which  was  the 
''  result  and  consequence  of  these  docu- 
ments^ and  in  effect  the  very  consum- 
mation of  their  object,  should  confer  no 
such  right,  was  a  manifest  absurdity. 
**  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  law,  was  to  revive 
the  only  rule  of  property  in  the  first 
stages  of  society,  namely,  possession*/' 
Now,  where  there  is  any  law  of  pro- 
perty, the  events  must  be  specified  which 
are  to  invest  a  party  with  the  rights  of 
ownership.  Savages  may  choose  occu- 
pancy, but  slight  experience  shews  the 
inconvenience  of  fixing  on  that,  llie  cus- 
tom of  merchants  has^  in  case  of  a  transfer 
of  a  cargo  from  a '  foreign  to  an  English 
merchant,  fixed  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
whereby  the  foreign  owner  orders  the 
goo«ls  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  mer« 
chant.  The  present  act  has  in  some  de- 
gree given  validity  to  this  custom,  and  it 
IS  difficult  to  imagine  any  event  more  pro- 
per for  the  purpose ;  it  is  of  a  known  for- 
mality, is  executed  under  circumstances 
of  deuberation,  and  is  capable  of  easy  and 
certain  proof. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  jurispru- 
dence, that  the  possession  of  writings  in- 
dicating a  transfer  of  property,  is  the 
fittest  event  to  invest  a  party  with  the 
right  of  ownership.  Mr.  Scarlett  does 
not  esteem  it  any  solecism,  that  the  party 
who  possesses  a  parchment  conveyance, 
by  lease  and  release,  of  Abbinger  Farm, 
should  exercise  a  greater  dominion  over 
that  farm,  than  the  tenant  wlio  is  in  actual 
occupation  of  it.  Why  then  should  not 
the  possetior  of  a  bill  of  lading  exercise  a 
greater  dominion  over  the  goods  to  which 
it  refers,  than  the  party  who  has  the 
bare  possession  unaccompanied  with  any 
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writing?  or  why  should  naked  poascKrfon' 
confer  a  power  which  conveoticm  and  law 
have  said  shall  only  be  conferred  l^  the 
bill  of  lading  ?  By  convetition  and  law  the 
bill  of  lading  now  constitotes  as  clear  a 
title  to  goods,  that  is,  a  right  to  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  as  a  lease  and  release 
does  to  exercise  dominion  over  land.  Why 
is  it  more  of  a  solecism  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other^  that  the  bare  possessor 
cannot  exercise  such  dominion?  llie 
servant  who  pawns  his  master^s  plate 
brings  no  attestation  of  title,  and  (he 
pawnbroker  who  advances  him  money 
stands  in  the  same  condition  as  a  mort- 
gagee, who,  vrithout  requiring  abstracts  of 
title,  should  incautiously  advance  money 
on  land,  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee  1^ 
a  mere  tenant  for  years,  it  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  without  subverting  all  oinr 
notions  of  tide,  to  affirm  that  the  bare  pos- 
sessor of  goods  stands,  or  obght  to  stuHl, 
in  the  same  situation  with  re^)eGt  ia 
dominion  over  them,  as  he  who  brings 
written  evidence,  indicating  a  transfer  to 
himtelf.  It  is  only  where  money  is  ad- 
vanced upon  the  faith  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
without  notice  of  the  existence  of  nay 
owner  but  the  person  named  in  the  bill, 
that  the  new  act  recognises  the  vaUdfity  of 
the  pledge;  and  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
because  the  law  recognizes  a  transfer  of 
goods,  made  by  a  person  who  produces 
some  written  evidence  of  title,  it  shoald 
recognise  a  transfer  made  by  a  person 
who  has  no  such  evidence  to  produce. 


ConMiiaiHm  and  Cambinatum 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  at 
large  into  this  important  topic;  but  w^ 
have  been  induced  to  suspend  onr  under* 
taking  for  the  present ;  pardy  by  reason 
of  the  dissolution  of  die  various  combiDa- 
fions  which  bare  agitated  the  country  du- 
ring the  last  twelvemonths,  and  still  mom 
from  the  necessity  we  were  under  of 
trenching  upon  the  space  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  tiiis  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fully  investigating  die  state  of  tht 
law  with  respect  to  joint  stock  com- 
panies ;  a  subject  which  is  likeiy  to  excite 
considerable  discussion  in  the  enndi^ 
session  of  Parliament  We  must,  tbete*- 
fore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  oatfine  d 
what  we  proposed  to  have  written  on  tfas 
question  of  die  Combtnation  Laws. 

The  mischief  of  laws  prohibitiii^  co«»- 
Innations  of  workmen,  is^^-not  ikMi  t^ey 
can,  to  any  material  extent,  produce  an 
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^Bbct  upon  waget^  but  (hat  they  give  rise 
to  a  fiuae  and  dangerous  opinion,  both 
among  masters  and  men,  that  they  have 
such  an  operation. 

The  rate  of  wages  must,  in  the  long 
run,  depend  on  the  relation  between 
the  capital  of  a  j^untry  and  its  po- 
pulation. The  whole  capital  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
locked  up  in  tools,  buildings,  unwrought 
materials,  and  unsold  goods,  constitutes 
the  fund  for  dia  maintenance  of  labour. 
The  interest  of  the  capitalists  will  always 
insure  the  distribution  of  this  whole  sum 
among  the  labourers :  otherwise  a  portion 
of  their  capitals  would  be  lying  idle* 

Now>  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  the 
labourers  should  ever  get  more  than  the 
whole ;  therefore,  if  a  general  combina- 
tion could  raise  wages  all  over  the  coun* 
try,  the  capitalist  could  not  continue  to 
employ  the  whole  of  the  labourers ;  they 
would  employ  a  part  at  increased  wages, 
and  the  remainder  must  starve,  or  be 
maintained  by  their  comrades. 

Even  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  property, 
the  capitalists  could  not  maintain  the  same 
number  of  labourers  as  before,  at  higher 
wages.  They  do  not  receive  their  profits 
till  they  have  sold  their  goods.  They 
eannot  sell  them  till  they  have  made  them ; 
and  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
them  that  they  want  labourers.  They 
cannot  hire  labourers  with  that  which 
they  diemselves  do  not  receive,  and  till 
the  production  has  been  completed  by  the 
agency  of  those  labourers. 

In  a  particular  trade,  indeed,  it  may  be 
in  the  power  of  the  workmen,  by  prevent- 
iog  other  workmen  from  entering  the  trade 
in  more  than  a  certain  number,  to  keep 
their  wages  above  the  average  rate ;  their 
masters  being  of  course  indemnified  in 
the  price  of  the  goods,  which  price,  if  the 
goods  be  of  necessary  consumption,  they 
may  succeed  in  raising  for  a  short  time. 
But  it  is  evident  that  any  such  advantage, 
to  be  gained  by  any  pardcular  class  of 
workmen,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  if  they  attract  to  tliemselves 
a  larger  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  there  must  remain  a  smallerpor- 
tion  for  the  workmen  in  other  trades,  llns, 
however,  is  no  evil ;  becanae  the  increase 
of  population  would  aoon  have  reduced 
wages  in  those  other  trades  to  their  lowest 
levd ;  so  that  these  partial  combinations, 
if  they  can  be  maintained  without  vio- 
kiioe>  hftve  al  least  the  effi^  of  saving,  for 


a  time,  a  few  persons  from  the  otherwise' 
universal  depression. 

As  a  genera]  propositiou,  however,  it 
seems  to  follow*  from  what  has  been  said 
above*  that  unless  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try increase  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion, wages  cannot  rise ;  and  if  the  popu* 
lation  increase  faster  than  the  capital, 
wages  must  fall.  Suppose  the  capitalists 
of  a  given  district  to  have  been  able,  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  to  employ,  in 
1800,  one  hundred  workmen  at  3s.  a-day, 
or  at  any  rate  of  wages  yielding  them  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  subsistence : — Sup- 
pose the  capital,  in  1820,  to  have  increased 
one-half: — if  at  that  time  the  number  .of  the 
workmen  shall  only  have  increased  to  150, 
the  dehiand  for  their  services  among  the 
capitalists  remaining  the  same  in  propor- 
tion, the  rate  of  wages  will  remain  the 
same :  but  suppose  the  number  of  work- 
men to  have  reached  200,  the  additional 
50  must  either  starve,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  obtain  it  by  offering  to  work  at 
a  lower  rate.  If  they  obtain  it  at  such 
lower  rate,  those  who  before  obtained  the 
higher  rate  mu/»t  go  out  of  employment  or 
submit  to  receive  the  lower  rate  ;  for  the 
capitalists,  who,  by  the  supposition,  were 
gaining  no  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stock,  cannot  afford  to  distribute  among 
the  200,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  more  than 
they  distributed  among  the  150.  If  by 
law,  or  illegal  violence,  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  200  at  the  same  rate  that  they 
paid  the  150,  they  will  cease  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  some  of  them 
will  vriUulraw  their  capital  to  districts  or 
occupations  in  which  they  can  obtain  the 
ordinary  profits;  and  the  capital  in  the 
disturbed  district  being  reduced  while  the 
number  of  workmen  remains  the  same, 
they  must,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  dis- 
trict what  capital  yet  remains,  submit  to  a 
still  greater  reduction  of  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  had  increased  only  one* 
half,  the  capital  of  the  district  had  been 
suddenly  doubled ;  or  if,  when  the  capital 
had  increased'  one-half,  the  number  of 
workmen  had  by  any  accident  been  rer 
duced  one-half,  some  individual  capitalist 
would  be  tempted  to  o£fer  an  increased 
rate  of  wages  in  order  to  keep  his  capital 
em|doyed,  though  perhaps  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  profit;  and  the  other  capitalists 
must  f(4low  his  example  or  lose  their 
workmen*  and  with  them  all  return  for 
their  capital. 
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We  will  now  show  to  how  snuJl  an  ex- 
tent, and  for  how  short  a  time,  combina- 
tions can  affect  wages  in  particular  trades. 

Suppose  the  journeymen  tailors  of  a 
given  district  succeed  in  compelling  the 
masters  to  submit  to  an  advance  of  wages 
incompatible  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock :  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  circum- 
stance which  can  tend  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  clothes ;  and  if  the  masters  raise 
the  price  of  the  article,  the  demand  must 
diminish,  because  fewer  persons  will  be 
able  to  give  the  higher  price  than  were 
able  to  give  the  lower.  The  advance 
of  wages,  therefore,  must  be  deducted 
from  Ihe  master's  profits ;  and  if  by  this 
means  their  profits  be  reduced  below  those 
of  other  trades,  a  portion  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  tailors'  trade'  will  be  transfer- 
red gradually  to  other  trades ;  but  though 
the  capital  employed  in  the  tailors'  trade  will 
be  thus  diminished,  the  number  of  journey- 
men will  remain  the  same,  and  in  order  that 
the  capital  which  yet  remains  should  pro- 
duce tiie  same  profit  as  capital  invested  in 
other  trades,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
jouraeymen  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  or 
to  starve  for  want  of  employment 

In  the  case  above  supposed,  the  profits 
of  the  tailors'  trade  are  assumed  to  have 
been,  at  first,  upon  a  level  with  the  profits 
in  other  trades.  If  they  were  greater,  an 
additional  quantity  of  capital  would  be 
determined  to  the  tailors'  trade,  and  that 
circumstance  of  itself  would,  for  the  rea- 
sons we  have  before  stated,  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  without  a  combination. 

As  for  the  masters— 4f  population  in- 
crease faster  than  capita],  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  them  to  combine  to  lower 
wages ;  in  such  case,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  before  stated,  wages  will  fall  but  too 
soon,  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  they  can 
fall— that  which  mil  suffice  for  the  bare 
existence  of  the  workman. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  tliat  where  the 
masters  in  a  trade  are  few,  and  the  com- 
bination among  them  is  perfect,  they  may, 
by  the  aid  of  the  law,  repress  combination 
among  the  workmen,  and  5y  dealing  with 
them  singly,  reduce  wages  to  that  rate 
which  wiU  barely  support  existence,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  produced  the  same  effect, 
and  that  they  may  continue  wages  at  this 
rate  vntti  greater  certainty,  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time,  than  if  the  law  had 
not  assisted  them.  This  has  been  asserted 
in  particular  of  the  type-founders,  the 
saddlers,  and  the  cotton-weavers.  Though 


we  should  admit  the  (act  to  be  bo  in . a  few 
instances,  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  it 
seems  impossiUe  that  it  ahonld  iie  so  to 
any  great  extent,  or  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  time.  If  the  masters,  in  sorli 
trades,  could  for  any  length  of  tiaie  de- 
press wages  below  the  mazket  rate-*-beiaiw 
I  the  proportion  paid  in  other  trades — they 
would  obtain  a  greater  return  for  dieir 
capital  than  the  capitalists  ei^oyed  in  other 
trades:  this  could  not  long  be  kept  a 
secret,  and  when  known,-  H  would  attract 
capital  from  those  otiier  trades  to  the  trades 
that  yielded  the  ereater  return ;  that  is, 
the  trades  in  whi<m  the  masters  had  been 
able  to  depress  wages  below  the  market 
rate.  But  as  soon  aa  fresh  capital  should 
be  determined  to  those  trades,  the  compe- 
tition between  the  flew  capitalartB  and  the 
old  would  infidlibly  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 
Hie  number  of  workmen  would  remain 
the  same ;  the  capital  employed  in  the 
trade  would  be  suddenly  incrnaed ;  and 
if  capital  increase  faster  than  popidatioii 
(in  which  case  alone  it  is  possiUe  for  wages 
to  rise),  no  combination  of  masters  can 
.ever  hold  together.  The  temptation  to 
employ  the  increased  dipitsl  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  competing  for  workmen,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Laws,  therefore,  which  prohibit  corahi- 
nations,  in  the  apprehension  that  such 
combinations  would  be  able  to  raise 
wages  above  the  market  price,  are,  to  that 
end,  for  the  most  part,  nugatory.  But  as 
the  existence  of  sudi  laws  leads  both 
mt^ters  and  men  to  suppose  that  wages 
may  be  raised  by  means  of  comlmiation, 
they  have  in  tntik  a  very  pemicions  ope- 
ration: 1st.  By  producing  and  support- 
ing an  erroneous  opinion,  which  is  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  leads  inquiry  atftray 
from  the  real  causes  which  regulate  tlie 
rate  of  wages  ;  2dly,  By  occasioning  dis- 
content, from  an  appearance  of  partiality 
to  the  masters;  and  3dly,  By  enfeebling 
the  sanction  of  law  in  genemL 

It  seems  expedient,  therefore,  that  those 
enactments  should  be  repealed  whidi  in- 
terfere wi^  any  peaceable  mode  in  which 
workmen  may  think  fit  to  conduct  them* 
selves,  with  a  view  to  contracts  reganfing 
wages ;  but  it  is  equally  expedient  that, 
hke  all  other  men  ip  society,  woAmen 
should  be  subject  to  die  control  of  (bit  law 
whenever  they  attemnt  to  compass  ^leir 
ends  by  violence  or  intimidation  ;  and  tlie 
more  so  since  we  have  already  shown  tliat 
a  temporary  success,  obtained  by  faicible 
means,  must,  in  the  long  mn,  defeat  tlie 
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porpofe  of  thoie  who  have  recoame  to 
thmi. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  broad  line  of  dia- 
tinction :  go  long  as  the  woriunen  are  mu- 
guided  enough  to  aappose  that  they  can  , 
better  their  gituation  b j  refbsing  to  work, 
and  b  J  combining  for  the  support  of  those 
who  thus  quit  their  employment ;  let  no 
interruption  be  offered ; — the  evil  is  one 
which  must  cure  its^  in  a  short  time,  and 
the  parties  combining  must  soon  discover 
that  it  is  neither  ihe  law  nor  the  power  of 
their  employers  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  But  it  is  obviously  as  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourer,  that  he 
should  be  secured  in  the  freest  exercise  of 
Us  skill  and  labour,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
capitalist,  that  he  should  be  secured  in  the 
possession  and  emplo^nent  of  his  capital. 
Neither  of  fliem,  however,  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  this  security  if  they  are  compelled, 
by  intimidation,  to  pursue  a  course  which 
thgr  would  not  otherwise  have  pursued. 
Wherever,  fterefore,  they  are  exposed  to 
violence  or  menace,  to  obstruction,  or  any 
kind  of  molestation,  the  civil  arm  ought 
immediately  to  be  interposed  for  tl^ir 
protection. 

At  this  stage  of  the  question  arises  the 
first  difficulty — ^to  define  where  combina- 
tion ends  and  where  molestation  begins. 
But  a  (ar  greater  difficulty,  and  one  which 
seems  almost  insuperable,  is  to  find  a  tri- 
bunal in  which  such  offences  can  be  fidrly 
and  efficiently  tried. 

The  ordinary  machinery  of  circuit  or 
session,  would  be  much  too  slow  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  suppression  of  mischief, 
which  calls  for  immediate  interference. 
The  master  manufacturers  who  usually 
compose  the  magistracy  in  the  manufiu> 
tnring  districts,  and  persons  who  move 
in  the  same  circle,  have  evidently  a  strong 
interest  to  decide  in  &vour  of  die  master. 
It  may  be  urged  indeed,  Aat  if  their  pro- 
ceedings were  pul^c,  they  would  act  un- 
der the  check  of  the  press  and  public 
opunon ;  but  in  general,  disputes  between 
a  master  and  fab  workman  on  a  question 
of  wages,  are  not  subjects  vrhich  the  press 
is  accustomed  to  handle,  because  they 
are  not  subjects  in  which  the  piMio  takes 
any  interest. 

If  a  local  jury  were  summoned  perio- 
dically for  the  settUng  of  such  disputes, 
such  jury  would  consist  eidier  of  mastefs 
or  of  workmen,  and  in  eitiier  case  Wodd 
have  aatrong  bias  one  way. 

Periiaps  the  least  objectioiiable  tribu- 
nal fbf  snofa  purposes,  woidd  be  a  single 


professional  judge  estaUished  in  such  dis- 
trict, who  should  decide. in  public,  and 
from  whose  decision  there  might  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  quarter  sessions.  Such  an  in- 
dividual would  not  be  necessarily  con- 
nected to  any  extent  with  the  master  manu- 
factureis,  and  he  would  incur  a  responsi- 
bility, and  have  a  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality to  maintain,  which  is  not  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  a  master  manuiac- 
turer  among  his  fellow-masters. 

Soch  being  the  state  of  the  question^ 
and  such  the  difficulties  of  legislating  on 
the  most  important  branch  of  it,  Mr. 
Hume,in  the  session  of  1834,  introduced  an' 
act*,  which  repealed  all  acts  prohibiting* 
combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose 
of  regukUing  their  contract^  respecting 
wages ;  or  for  inducing  workmen  to  de- 
part from  a  service  in  which  they  were  en* 
gaged, — to  quit  or  return  work  before  it 
was  finished,— to  refuse  to  enter  into  em- 
ployment,-*or  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
canying  on  business ;  and  which  declared 
that  pers<Mis  combining  for  these  purposes 
should  not  be  liable  to  punishment. 

The  same  exception  was  extended  to 
masters  who  should  combine  to  depress* 
wages  or  to  regukt^  the  mode  of  carrying' 
on  business. 

But  it  was  enacted,  ^  that  if  any  person* 
"  by  violence  to  person  or  property,  by 
**  threats  or  by  intimidation,  should  wu» 
^*  fully  and  maliciously  force"  any  work- 
men to  leave  his  service,  quit  or  spoil  him 
work,  or  destroy  machinery,  or  use  vio- 
lence, thrests,  or  intimidation  towards  ano« 
ther  fbr  not  joining  in  combinations,  or 
shoidd  by  such  means  force  any  master 
manufacturer  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying 
on  business,  the  person  so  offiBuding  should 
be  liable  to  imprisonment,  not  ekceedii^ 
two  months,  inth  or  without  hard  labour 
as  the  case  might  require. 

llie  same  punishment  was  prescribed 
for  combining  to  efSeet  such  purposes  by 
such  means. 

One  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  (net 
being  masters  in  my  trade  or  manufoetuvs, 
nor  the  fothers  nor  sons  of  masters)  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  such  o§* 
fences  and  to  convict  on  the  oath  of  two 
witnesses. 

This  act  passed  in  June  1834. 

Shorfly  afW-  the  passing  of  the  uct^ 
combinations,  before  in  existeMe,  were 
acted  upon  with  new  vigour  in  aknesC 
every  district  and  every  tnide  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  not  aoeonpanied  vrith  dial 
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destruction  of  nnchiiiery,  and  oatrage 
upon  indiTiduals  which  characterifled  the 
old  Luddite  coo^iinations ;  but  with  every 
species  of  minor  annoyance  towards  the 
masters  who  refused  to  submit,  and  the 
workmen  who  refused  to  combine.  In 
other  respects,  the  combinations,  though 

Seneral,  were  characterised  by  less  intimi- 
ation  than  on  fonner  occasions;  and 
with  respect  to  one  man  who  was  killed 
in  Dubliu,  it  was  c^ered  to  be  proved 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  his  death  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  combination.  In  Liverpool  where 
there  had  been  many  and  long  continued 
strikes,  accompanied  by  most  atrocious 
conduct  and  many  murders,  the  com- 
binations, since  the  repeal,  have .  been 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  Glasgow  strike 
was  not  the  strike  of  the  men,  but  of  the 
masters ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
less  violent  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
Even  the  seamen  at  Newcastle,  though 
three  or  four  of  them  were  shot,  were 
lets  outrageous  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  former  combinations.  In  the  great 
strike  of  the  stocking  makers,  which  was 
coly  a  repetition  of  that  of  1833,  no  act 
was  conunitted  which  called  finr  punish* 
ment  As  to  oaths  of  a  dangerous  tendea* 
cy  which  had  formerly  been  extensively 
administered,  no  sooner  was  the  act  re- 
pealed than  notice  was  giv^n  among  those 
who  had  been  bound  by  oaths,  that  oaths 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  union  would  deaouBce  any  who  either 
gave  or  took  oaths. 

Whether  these  combinations  were  oc- 
casioned by  an  increased  demand  for  la- 
bonr,  which  about  that  time  certainly 
took  place  in  almost  every  species  of  em* 
ployment,  or  by  a  misapprehension  of 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1^4^  it  is  not 
now  material  to  inquire,  because  the  com- 
binatioas  have  neany  aU  subsided  without 
any  extraordinary  intervention  of  the  civil 
power,  and  it  is  probable,  that  ma^y  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  them,  have  at 
length  discovered  their  error. 

It  will  not  be  denied^  however,  that  in 
many  instances  they  had  assumed  a  very 
alarming  appearance,  and  it  will  probaUy 
be  admitt^  by  all  reflecting  persons,  that 
fs^err  attempt  to  compass  the  ends  of  such 
combinatioBS  by  acts  of  moltstation  and 
petty  annoyance,  ought  to  be  instantly  re- 
preaaed  as  violence  aad  intimidatiop :  ior  it 
laobvioQs,  that  by  a  ayiatem  of  pettyamMHr- 
ance^Kfe  nay  be  leodeitdevenaioreinMe- 
r«Ue,  Ann  bf  ^penand  ifldnodiatB  ovtnge. 


The  ministerSf of,  the  Crown. aeen  to 
have  conceived,  that  the  word  ''  intinuL-- 
**  dation"  in  Mr.  Hume's  statute,  would  ex^ 
tend  only  to  such  acts  as  excite  fears  for 
personal  safety,  and  that  acts  of  miocir 
annoyance  not  productive  of 
sions  on  the  score  of  personal  sa 
not  be  holden  to  be  acts  of  intii 

It  is  possible  the  courts  mi^t  have  ao 
construed  the  statute,  though  in  geneiml 
it  would  be  though^  that  a  man  acted 
equally  under  intimidation,  whether  be 
were  induced  to  do  what  he  di^tked,  or 
not  to  do  what  he  liked,  from  fear  of  per- 
sonal violence,  or  from  fear  of  grievous  din- 
comfort.  However,  to  exclude  all  deubts^ 
Mr.  Wallace,  last  session,  broughit  in  m 
bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  1824. 

This  bill  also  repeals  all  the  acts  which 
prohibit  combinations  of  workmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  contraota  re* 
specting  wages. 

It  further  declares  that  no  persons 
be  liable  to  proaeciition  or  penalty, 
shall  meet  together  for  the  sok^  parpoae 
of  consulting  upon,  and  detenninhig  thfr 
rate  of  wages  which  such  persons  ahall^ 
demand  ion  their  work,  or  the  honra  lor 
which  they  ahall  work,  or  who  ^lall  entn' 
into  any  agreement  aaaong  thmnsehre%  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wagea  or 
hours  during  which  they  shall  work. 

There  is  a  like  dedaration  as  to  mbet^ 
ings  of  masters  to  regulate  wages  of  joor- 
neymen. 

It  then  provides,  that  '<  if  any  ptnoo 
''  shall  by  violence  to  person  or  piopeiiy, 
'^  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  6y  mo- 

UsHng  or  in  aw^  wmf  ob&brveimg  ato- 
ther,  force  or  endeavour  to  force"  any 
workman  to  leave  his  emplojrment,  or  re- 
turn work  unfinished,  or  prevent  Um  front 
hiring  himself;  or  shall  use  the  abovo 
means  to  force  any  workman  to  belong  to 
dubs,  or  to  pay  fines  for  not  having  com- 
plied with  regulations  respecting  wages; 
or  shall  use  ^ch  means  to  force  any  bm- 
nufocturer  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying 
on  business;— the  ofiender  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  time  not  exceeding  thna 
months,  widi  or  withoi^  hard  labour  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

One  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  not 
beiiig  master  mannfoctorttrs  in  iLt  trade  m 
which  the  offisnce  is  committed,  have  jiu» 
diction  to  proceed  agamst  such  i^einder, 
and  to  convict  cm  die  oath  of  one  or  mm 
witnesses;  but  they^ must  file  the  coavie- 
tionait  the  quarter-seasions,  to  which  the 
party  canvKia^  has  an  appeal, 
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ifilbmMitloiiiHdfllbelaid  wtUibi  rfx  montlis 
after  the  offence. 

These  two  latter  proiisioiiB  were  added 
by  Ae  Attorney  Oeneral^  and  the  biU 
passed  in  July. 

The  second  act  differs  so  sligh^  from 
the  first,  that  it  is  difficult  to  accoont  for 
the  acrimony  wi^  which  the  debates  on  it 
were  oondncted.  One  cannot  see  why 
Ihe  advocates  of  the  second  act  should 
have  attacked  Mr.  Hume  with  such  asperi- 
ty, nor  why  those  who  voted  for  Ae  first  act 
should  so  strenuon^  have  opposed  the 
second.  The  difference  between  two  and 
three  months  imprisonment  can  scarcely 
be  esteemed  very  material.  Judges  firom 
^  the  same  trade  as  the  offender,  are  still 
excluded;  and  the  difference  between 
having  them  fipom  masters  in  other  trades, 
or  firom  persons  who  associate  with  mas- 
ters in  other  trades,  seems  to  us  not  likely 
to  aflSsct  die  workman  io  any  assignable 
eadent;  but  even  if  the  difference  were 
ooosiderable,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  appeal  to  the 
quarter-sessions,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
prosecation  to  six  mouths,  neidier  of  which 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  former  act 

As  to  the  permitting  a  conviction  to 
take  place  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  justice.  The  more  aggravated  the  of- 
fence, the  less  likely  is  the  offender  to 
r^ommit  it  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses; the  testimony  of  one  man  of 
character  is  at  least  as  sansfactory  as  that 
of  a  cloud  of  ordinary  witnesses ;  and  if 
the  single  witness  be  of  bad  character,  it 
IB  not  eompukory  on  the  magistrate  to  be- 
lieve his  oath. 

In  fact  the  only  substantial  alteration 
in  the  second  act,  is  the  making  persons 
aneweraMe  for  obstruction  and  molestation, 
as  well  as  fear  violence  and  intimidation. 

Tliat  they  ought  to  be  so  answerable, 
we  have  already  shewn,  and  the  only 
question  remaining  is,  whether  it  should 
be  left  to  the  magistrate  to  determine  what 
shall  be  deemed  obstruction  and  molesta- 
tion, or  whether  the  act  should  enume- 
rate every  possible  act  of  molestation  that 
can  be  imagined. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  words  are  suffi- 
ciently general  to  include  every  possible 
met  €i  the  kind  that  could  be  imagined 
cor  enumerated,  and  sufficiently  precise  to 
lestiain  the  magistrate  from  painshing  for 
any  act  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  kigisiature  to  visit  with  punisluBeiit 
I>t  I'm  law  be  fnuned  in  what  langaage 


it  may,  considerable  discretion  must  al- 
ways be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  mischief 
of  attempting  to  particularize  all  the  acts 
which  the  legislature  proposes  to  prohibit, 
is,  that  all  the  books  which  the  world 
could  hold,  could  not  contain  them,— ^that 
an  tiie  imaginations  that  ever  imagined 
coidd  never  imagine  them, — and  that  if  one 
act  only  were  omitted  in  the  catalogue, 
the  careful  particularisation  of  all  the 
others  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  that 
one  had  been  omitted  designedly.  For 
the  purpose  dierefore  of  precision  as  weH 
as  of  brevihr  and  clearness,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  legislator  should  speak 
in  the  general  terms  appropriate  to  ^ 
subject  of  which  he  is  treating. 

LAW. 

.  Courts  at  Westminster, 

Tbb  building  of  these  Courts  has  fur- 
nished a  striking  instance  of  that  want  of 
consideration  for  the  pockets  and  con- 
veniences of  the  people,  which  must  always 
exist  where  they  have  no  immediate  check 
over  their  government  Our  readers  wilt 
recolket  that  sbout  five  years  ago,  the 
principal  courts  of  justice  were  pulled 
down,  to  make  room  for  the  coronation 
dinner.  However,  to  all  who  have 
business  to  transact  in  those  courts,  tfie 
annoyance  occasioned  by  their  being  at  a 
distance  from  each  odier,  is  so  great,  ^t 
it  was  hoped  they  would  soon  be  r^itored 
to  Westminster  Hal|.  The  quantity  of 
buBding  requisite  was  not  great,  and  it 
was  remembered  that  the  largest  theatres 
had  been  reomistmcted,  for  the  purpose  of 
mere  amusement,  within  tinee  montfis 
afler  dieir  destruction  by  fire.  Five  years, 
however,  have  now  elapsed  (December 
18S6),  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is 
still  relegated  to  the  Sessions  House, 
Westminster,  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn:  Sudi  is 
the  speed  at  which  public  affinrs  travel  in 
comparison  with  private.  Next  for  a 
comparison  of  the  expense.  The  new 
C/Ourt  of  King's  Bench,  adjoining  West- 
minster Hall,  was  no  sooner  erected  than 
certain  gentkmen  of  taste  denounced  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  outrage 
upon  what  is  called  good  taste  in  bdlding. 
The  matter  was  refeired  to  a  oommittee: 
by  order  of  that  comnuttee,  the  neaily 
oomplsted  edifice  was  pdled  down,  in 
order  to  be  leoonuneoeed^  and  stones 
whidi  M  cost  Isn  shdliBgi  aadeiqieaee 
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a  foot  in  the  erectioB,  were  aold^  u  we 
have  been  iafonned>  at  a  shiUing  and  at 
•ixpence  a  foot^  as  old  materuds^  upon 
the  deetniction  of  the  building.     Met 
all    thia    outlay    upon    the  i^pearance^ 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
little  attention  would  hare  been  paid  to 
the  convenience  of  the  structure,    instead 
of  this,  upon  its  second  resurrection^  it 
was  found  so  small,  and  so  little  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  destined, 
that  Mr.  Scarlett  mafle  a  public  complaint, 
and  threatened  to  make  a  motion  on  the 
subject  in  parliament.      The  chancellor 
of  the  BSxchequer  promised  to   investi- 
gate the  matter  himself,  and  to  nuike 
the  best  arrangement  he  could.      The 
architect,  it  seems,  who  had   been  em« 
ployed  in  the  business,  had  made  a  very 
natural  blunder,  which  admitted,  however, 
of  a  cheap  and  easy  remedy.    In  taking 
his  survey  of  the  old  courts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  new  ones,  he  per- 
cieved  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  occu- 
pied the  greatest  space,  and  not  adverting  to 
the  fiuit,  that  that  court  is  almost  destitttte  of 
suitors^  while    neither   time    nor  space 
sufficient  can  be  found   for  those  who 
throng    Hf»    King's    Bench,    he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  new  Exchequ^,  like 
Jihe  old,  the  largest  of  all   the  courts. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
encroach  on  the  site  destined  for  the  JBong's 
Bench,  which  was  rendered,  in  conse- 
quence, so  small  and  inadequate  to  its 
purpose  as  to  call  for  Mr.  Scarlett's  com- 
plaint   The  evil  might  have  easily  and 
cheaply  have  been  remedied,  if  the  archi- 
tect, even  then,  would  have  assigned  to 
the  Exchequer  the  site  appropriated  to  the 
King's  Beach,  and  to  the  King's  Bench 
the  site  appropriated  to  the  ^chequer. 
•Instead  of  this,  he  chose,  as  we  have 
b^en  informed,  to  pull  down  the  inte- 
rior of  the  King's  Bench,  a  second  time, 
and  rebuild  it  a  third.    What  the  erec- 
tion of  the  court   has  cost  altogether, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  what  has 
been  the  architect's  per  centage  upon  the 
expence,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guess ; 
but  the  court  is,  after  all,  dark,  contracted, 
and  inconvenient,   to  a  degree  scarcely 
credible  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
No  separate  approach  for  witnesses; — no 
separate  approach  for  jurors;    all  who 
have   business  to  transact,    must    fight 
tiieir  way  through  the  crowd  of  persons 
Ifrho  cover  the  floor  at  the  two  aides  of  the 
.cpnrt    The  whole  space  is  so  contracted 
for  the  nmnben  who  have  to  breathe  in  it. 


that  in  cold  weather  the  moat  falid  air 
must  be  inhaled  a  thousand  timea  cyver, 
or  the  persons  present  be  exposed  to 
draughts  and  intolerable  cold. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  carry  on  in  this  edifice  the  bu- 
siness of  the  chief  tribunal  in  the  land, 
and  we  trust  some  competent  person 
will  bring  the  subject  before  pariiament 
early  in  the  next  session.  The  facts  we 
have  stated  apeak  for  themaelves,  and 
requiiv  no  comment  from  us ;  we  believe 
they  cannot  be  denied  or  varied  in  anb- 
stance. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  stating,  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Coort  of 
King^s  Bench,  there  is  one  good  featore 
which  has  never  existed  in  any  of  ita  pre> 
decessora— a  gallery  for  the  aoooonno- 
dation  of  the  public.  It  will  hcdd  from 
60  to  90  persons,  who  may  see  and  hear 
all  that  passes ;  and  are  at  the  same  time 
so  placed,  as  to  offer  no  obstruotioo  to  the 
buMness  of  the  court 

Hie  importance  of  publicity,  as  a 
sanction  for  judicial  integrity ;  the  impor- 
tance of  familiarising  the  people  widi  the 
business  of  courts  of  justice;  the  con- 
venience of  finding  a  place  ibr  suitors  and 
witnesses,  whose  turn  is  next  on  tiie  list, 
are  matters  which  have  hitherto  been 
strangely  forgotten,  in  most  of  onr  me- 
tr(^btan  courts.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
afford  any  accommodation  except  fior 
'*  gentlemen  of  the  bar,**  and  it  is  no 
small  palliation  of  all  the  errors  of  the 
present  architect,  ^t  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  has  had  any  consider- 
ation for  the  public.  When  we  conskler 
the  instruction  which  may  be  obtained  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  the  interest 
which  every  man  has  in  learning  whenever 
he  can  the  latest  exposition  of  that  oral 
law  which  is  said  to  reside  in  the  judge's 
breast,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sise  of  onr 
principal  courts  of  justice  ongi:t  only  to 
be  limited  by  the  space  within  which  an 
ordinary  speaker  can  convenient^  be 
heard  throughout  In  the  instance  of  the 
Opera  House,  it  has  been  asceitained  how 
ample  a  scope  may  be  given,  provided  a 
building  be  constructed  with  any  doe 
regard  to  the  principles  of  acoustics. 
There  are,  also,  mamr  provincial  courts, 
from  which  our  London  architects  might 
do  well  to  take  «a  lesson.  In  the  West 
alone,  at  Winchester,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
Bridgwater,  Taunton,  Wells,  there  is 
exoeQent  accommodation,  with  seals  for 
many   hundsed  spectators;    they    have 


separate  passages  to  approach  their  sta- 
tion, and  are  so  placed  as  not  in  the  least 
to  interfere  with  the  dispatch  of  business. 
We  would  also  suggest,  as  a  great  im- 
provementy  the  propriety  of  placing  all  the 
courts  of  justice  in  or  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  time  lost,  and  the  expense  oc- 
casioned by  daily  journies  to  Westminster 
Hall,  so  far  from  the  centre  of  all  ordinary, 
as  well  as  juridical  busines  i,  is  a  serious 
and  useless  tax  upon  the  profession  and  the 
public.  We  fear,  however,  we  shall  have 
few  to  support  us  in  this  proposal.  The 
presHge  of  antiquity  operates  so  powerfully 
upon  mankind  in  general,  that  there  are 
few  who  woidd  sacrifice,  even  to  their  daily 
convenience,  the  superstition  which  at- 
taches them  to  a  Gothic  building. 


Salaries  of  the  Judges  and  Police 
Magistrates^ 

As  we  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  increase 
which  has  been  made  in  the  judges'  sala- 
ries, it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  on 
our  parts  to  enter  into  any  detailed  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  public  function- 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


aries 


and  the  high  respect  we  entertain  for 
many  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  demand 
at  our  hands  something  like  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question. 

The  subject  must  be  considered  under 
two  heads ;  the  mode  of  payment  and  the 
amount;  but  the  mode  of  payment  in- 
volves by  far  the  more  dilUcult  branch  of 
the  question. 

As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  mode  of  payment  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  such  a^  to  make  the  in- 
terest of  the  functionary  coincide  with  his 
duty;  the  application,  however,  of  this 
principle  in  Uie  present  state  of  our  judi- 
cial establishment,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Give  a  judge  a  fixed  annual  salary,  and, 
like  all  other  functionaries  paid  in  the 
same  manner^  secure  of  his  stipend  at  all 
events,  he  has  an  obvious  interest  in 
abridging  the  discharge  of  his  duty :  pay 
him  by  fees  on  each  suit,  and  he  has  an 
interest  as  decisive  in  the  number  and 
protraction  of  suits :  on  the  other  hand, 
let  him  receive  a  ticket  for  each  day's 
attendance,  and  let  the  amount  of  his 
salary  at  the  quarter's  end  depend  upon 
the  number  of  tickets  he  can  produce; 
instead  of  taking  his  daily  station  with 
hsttessness  or  disgust,  and  looking  about 
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to  find  excuses  for  occasional  obsence,  he 
might  mount  the  bench  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  and  carefully  avoid  all  motives 
for  non-attendance.  But  a  contrivance  of 
this  nature  is  almost  superfluous  where,  as 
in  the  Court  of  King's  bench,  the  pressure 
of  business  is  such  as  to  compel  an  attend- 
ance as  close  as  human  strength  can  bear'; 
and  perhaps  the  check  of  constant  publi- 
city may  be  sufficient  to  insure  an  ade^ 
quate  discharge  of  duty,  notwithstanding 
the  functionary  be  paid  by  a  fixed  salary. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mode  of  paying  a 
judge  by  fees  on  each  suit  or  stage  of 
a  suit,  or  by  the  patronage  of  offices 
which  are  supported  by  similar  fees,  is 
clearly  the  worst  that  could  be  devised. 
It  gives  him  an  interest  (almost  irresisti- 
ble) in  the  number  and  protraction  of  suits : 
it  gives  him  an  interest  in  overlooking  the 
extortion  and  other  misconduct  of  his 
subordinates— -for  if,  they  have  purchased 
their  places  it  would  be  a  kind  of  breach 
of  contract  to  prevent  them  from  profiting 
to  the  utmost — ^if  they  have  received  them 
gratuitously,  they  are  generally  friends  or 
acquaintance,  whom  he  would  be  loth  to 
expose ;  it  weakens  the  sanction  of  law  in 
general,  by  inviting  imputations  on  the  inte- 
grity of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice :  but  above  all  by 
raising  the  price  of  justice,  and  virtually 
closing  the  doors  of  the  court  against  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  it  operates  as 
a  premium  upon  injustice,  and  anhr  as  the 
absence  of  law  can  contribute  to  so  sad  a 
result,  tends  directly  to  the  demoralization 
of  society  at  large. 

Upon  whatever  grounds,  therefore,  or 
from  whatever  motives  the  change  may 
have  been  produced,  we  rejoice  in  the 
abolition  of  this  mode  of  payment.  It  is 
at  least  one  step  towards  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  justice. 

But  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  our  system  of  government,  it  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  examine  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  alteration  in  question. 
In  the  view  of  those  who  think  that  the 
object  of  all  government  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number , 
the  paramount  objection  to  paying  judges 
or  their  officers  by  fees,  is  the  consequent 
denial  of  justice  to  miUions  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  fees,  and  the  torments  occasion- 
ed by  the  success  of  injustice.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
ministers  this  country  has-ever  had,  one 
who  has  already  done  more  good  than  all 
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reasons  for  altering  this  mode  ofpajnaDieat*.  |  and  ittjuatiee  fMevvL     The  rt  hon.  genC 


1.  *'  The  sale  of  offices  by  judges  does 
''*  not  tend  to  itdd  any  thing  to  the  d^- 
-**  nity  of  their  judicial  character*'    3. 
**  The  emolument  derived  from  the  prae- 
^'  tice  is  uncertain :  a  man  may  come  to 
<*  the  Chief  Justiceship  at  an  advaaoed 
**  period  of  life,  and  find  aU  the  qfice$  of 
'*  which  he  has  the  disposed  filled  by  per- 
'^  9on$  younger  than  himself**     3.  '^The 
**  receipt  of  fees  by  the  judges  is  wholly 
**  unbecoming  their  situation :    it  might 
"'  happen  that  a  suitor  might  refuse  to  pay 
^  his  fees,  and  it  might  be  absc^ntely  ne* 
**  cessary  for  tlie  judge  to  take  steps  to 
"  enforce  payment,  or  forfeit  that  from 
**  which  a  portion  of  his  income  was  de- 
^'  rived :   this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
'*'  placing  the  learned  person  m  a  paiirful 
**  and  delicate  situation*' 

The  only  motive  assigned  for  the  measure 
in  hand,  is  sympathy  for  the  twelve  learn- 
ed persons  receivers  of  the  fees,  who  may 
occasionally  be  placed  in  a  painful  and 
delicate  situation,  and  for  the  two  learned 
persons  whose  emokunents  are  uneertedn. 
But  the  misery  and  deprivation  oocasioned 
to  twelve  miUions  of  people,  the  payers, 
by  the  exaction  of  these  fees,  entirely 
escape  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
observation.     '^  With  the  fees  themselves 
*'  he  does  not  propose  to  deal;  they  wHl 
**  he  collected^  as  heretofore,  by  the  pre- 
<^  sent  officers,  and  paid  into  the  Eaeche- 
'*  quer,  to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which,  part 
**  of  the  increased  expences  of  the  new 
*^  arrangement  may  he  dtfrtxyed*'*     So 
that  the  judges  are  still,  in  effect,  to  be 
paid  by  fees !     Bat  like  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  instead  of  receiving  them  at  onoe 
from  the  dirty  hands  of  the  cKent,  their 
dignity  is  to  be  appeased  by  the  double 
strainer  of  attorney  and  clerk. 

Money  can  readily  enough  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  {repair,  it  is 
called)  of  a  palace  for  the  great  person 
who  appoints  the  minister;  to  the  build- 
ing of  museums  and  the  purchase  of  col- 
lections of  pictures  appreciable  only  by 
the  class  in  which  the  mmister  lives.  But 
money  for  the  payment  of  judges?— -No ! 
Although  the  provision  for  all  of  them 
would  not  exceed  the  income  of  an  Irish 
Arch-bishop,  the  fund  must  be  wrung 
from  the  hainds  of  miserable  suitors  already 
smarting  under  the  torments  of  ix^justice. 
Aye,  and  if  it  cannot  be  wrung  where  it 
•  Amu,  p^  417,  478. 


supposes  the  case  of  a  suitor  refksimg  to 
pay  his  fees;  but  there  are  thousands 
unable  to  pay  them.    The  rt.  hos.  gent, 
supposes  that  a  judge  might  be  f^ced  in 
a  painful  and  delicate  situation  if  be  were 
to  attempt  to  enforce  pa3nBent  imder  mmA 
circumstances.    No   less    than    fifty-two 
officers  of  justice  are  aetuatiy  placed  ia 
this  delicate  situation  four  times  in  every 
year:-^The  clerks  or  deputy  clerks   of 
the  peace  of  each  county: — hat  as   thej 
are  in  a  lower  sphere  than  the  judges,-— 
commonly  attomies, — thek  sensatioBS  ate 
not  sufficiently  acute  to  have  excited  tbe 
attention  of  the  Legidaton-^The  matter 
stands  thus :  every  person  who  is  chai^ged 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  with  a  misde- 
meanor, such  as  a  common  assault,  or  tk 
like,  is  required,  as  a  condition  preoedeat 
to  taking  his  trial,  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  a  fee  or  fees  ameunlmg  to  aboat 
3L  i6s.  4d.    The  defendant  majr  be  alto- 
gether innocent  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him;  he  may  be,  and  oAoa  is, 
utterly  destitute  ef  money; — no  matter; 
he  must  pay  tbe  fee  in  order  to  eater  on 
his  defence,  or  in  defiuilt  of  payment  be 
committed  to  prison  or  find  sureties  tiH 
the  next  Qaarter  Sessions,  and  so  on  till 
he  procures  the  money.     And  yet  this  is 
what  the  opulent,  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant, 
and  Blackstone,  call  an  equal  admmietra- 
tion  of  justice. 

But  to  return.    During  diree  or  four 
centuries,  so  long  as  the  people,  brutal 
and  uninstructed,  were  either  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  this  exaction  of  fees  for  the 
payment  of  the  judges;  so  long  as  the 
judges  could  receive  them  wiOiont  remark 
or  inconvenience ;  so  long  the  legislature 
is  quiescent ; — The  peoj^  open  their  eyes 
and  read,  an  active  press  calls  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  judges,  the  objects 
of  painful  remark,   complain  of  being  die 
instruments  of  these  impofitic  exactions. 
The  judges   are  instandy  relieved  from 
their  ''painful  and  delicate   situation,*' 
from  the  possibility  of  a  little  M&timentel 
suffering; — ^but  the  people,  who  in  com- 
parison with    the   judges,    substuntiafiy 
suffer  in  the  proportion  of  one  nnllion  to 
one,  are  left  to  endure  their  sufferings  as 
they  may.   However,  we  do  not  despair: 
let  the  people  read  a  little  more ;  let  them 
think  a  little  mote,  and  above  all,  let  them 
cease  to  d^rade  and  bnitidiae  themselves 
by  increasing  their  aumbeis  beyond  the 
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aiwogpt  at  which  eapitelists  miiBt  compete 
lor  workmen  instead  of  workmen  com- 
peting for  employment,  and  they  may  still 
hope  to  enforce  a  jnster  view  of  the  ends 
of  government.     In  these    observations 
"we  are  far  from  imputing  to  the  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  any  intention  to 
<»rerlook  or  oppress  the  great  body  of  the 
people :  we  set  out  by  stating  that  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  subject  had  probably 
escaped  his  observation  :  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  possesses  more  integrity  and  a 
greater  disposition  to  do  good  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  when  an  evil  is  clearly  pointed 
out  he  will  not  be  slow  in  attempting  to  re- 
moTe  it ;  but  we  charge  him  in  common 
with  all  his  class>  in  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  chiefly  for  gentlemen,  and  in  losing 
sight  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  g^at  mass  of 
mankind.    This  failing,  this  contraction  of 
legislatorial  views^  is  the  almost  unavoid- 
able result  of  the  education  and  habits  of 
men  of  rank:  their  apartments  look  out 
firom  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  society; 
they  see  only  the  loftier  trees  which  sur* 
rottnd  the  building,  and  forget  the  gra^s 
and  bushes  below.     Such  a  failing  might 
be  of  no  importance  in  former  times^  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  were  too 
ignoiant  to  know,  and  too  feeble  to  en- 
force their  own  claims ;  but  the  legislator 
who  would  succeed  in  a  country  where 
education  and  political  intelligence  are 
widely  diffused,  where  mechanics'  institu- 
tions start  op  in  every  town,  and  news- 
papers are  read  in  every  village,  must  esr 
pand  his  views  and  endeavour  equally  to 
promote  the  interests  of  alL 

We  come  now  to  the  amoutU  of  die  sa- 
laries. It  will  probaUy  be  conceded,  even 
by  those  who  think  the  new  scale  too 
lugh,  that  the  services  of  public  func- 
tionaries ought  to  be  paid  for  on  the  same 
princqple  as  auy  merchantable  commo- 
dity ;  namely^  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  best  of  its  kind  can  be  obtained.  The 
pnb&c  is  made  up  of  mdividuals,  and  this 
is  the  rule  which  every  prudent  individual 
paorsues  without  scrufAe. 

-  The  sum  now  fixed  for  the  nine  poisne 
jndges  is  5,6(NN.  a-year,  during  actual 
servioe,  and  2,800  for  pensions  of  retreat 
Whatever  migktbe  the  case  under  a  di^ 
ferent  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  a 
different  organiialion  of  ^  judicial  eslab* 
lisfamen(»  we  do  not  think,  under  the 
easting  system,  that  the  services  of  the 
most   competeat   individttals,  could    be 
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obtained  for  a  less  sum.  This  is  obviously 
ratlier  a  guess,  than  an  opinion  formed 
from  fiicts;  for  the  experiments  which 
might  have  furnished  the  materials  for  a 
decisive  opinion,  have  rarely  indeed  been 
made.  O  f  course  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
are  under  a  kind  of  moral  compulsion  to 
affirm  that  the  appointments  sanctioned  by 
them  or  their  predecessors,  were  the  beet 
possible  that  circumstances  admitted ;  that 
they  have  been  occasioned  by  nothing  but 
a  desire  for  the  public  good;  that  the 
existing  judges,  like  all  exbting  public 
functicmariesj  are  the  most  active,  the  most 
acute,  the  most  learned  that  ever  were  seen, 
in  short,  the  very  perfection  of  judges ; 
but  we,  ^o  are  under  no  such  compulsion, 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  form  a  dif- 
ferent estimate. 

The  qualities  mainly  desirable  in  a 
judge,  are  a  vigorous  and  logical  intellect, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  a 
constitution    unimpaired   by   age;     but 
appointments  of  men    possessing    such 
qualities,  have  been  rare  in  the  extreme, 
and  if  those  in  whom  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation is  vested,  have  not  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  personal  favour,  they  seem 
to  have    esteemed    age,  feebleness,    or 
bigotry  as  the  best  recommendations  for 
office.    In  more  than  one  instance,  jndges 
have  been  made  upon   compassion.    A 
man    of    very    ordinary    capacity    and 
attainments,  has    through  the  favour  of 
attomies  or  friends,  or  the  imposture  of  a 
grave  demeanour,  enjoyed  a  certain  por- 
tion of  professional  emolument:    on    a 
sudden  he  is  shouldered  out  of  practice 
by  younger,  and  more  able  competitors  r 
a  chancellor,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
his  youth,  in  order  to  extricate  him  from 
the  mortification  of  sitting  at  the  table  of 
the  court,  with  an  empty  brief-bag  and 
sour  visage,  canses  him  to  be  nuide  a 
judge.    The  misery  he  would  have  ex- 
perienced through  his  declining  years,  is, 
certainly,  thus  avoidsd ;  but  in  ueu  of  k^ 
a  mass  of  misery  is  created  a  thousand 
fold   greater.    The  new  Rhadamanthns, 
elate  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  (for 
other  dignity  he  possesses  none),  struts 
Ins  brief  hour,  reprimands  under-sheriflb, 
fines  javehn-mea,  and  res<rfutely  enforces 
silence ;  but  as  for  enforcing  or  applying 
law,  he  is  as  litde  oompetent  to  Uie  task 
as  the  javelin-aien  he  has  fined ;  his  head 
a   cottfased   medley  ef  riiiieds   and 
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patches  of  cases,  cUeAj  tfiose  in  winch  he 
has  himaelf  been  engaged,  and  which,  on 
•B  OGcaaioBs,  he  cites  and  tnisappBes; 
general  principles  he  is  incapaMe  uf  com- 
piehendingy  and  still  more  incapable  of 
applying,  and  in  every  qoarter,  by  mis- 
decision,  and  misdirection,  he  aggrarates 
aU  the  evils  of  our  dilatory  and  costly 
jurisprudence ;  wretches  who  have  com- 
menced suits  for  the  recovery  of  (turn 
nghts,  under  the  best  anspices,  and  best 
advice,  are  involved  in  hopeless  ruin,  by 
the  delay  and  expense  of  new  trials, 
which  an  abler  judge  w<^d  have  avoided, 
and  his  whole  course,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  circuit,  is  pro- 
ductive ofWsery  and  disappointment.  In 
the  spirit  of  our  govemmoit,  the  creators 
of  such  a  judge,  in  their  sympathy  for  a 
man  of  their  own  class  and  acquaintance, 
have  overlooked  or  disregarded  the  tor- 
ments they  inflict  on  tiiousands  less  im- 
mediately before  them. 

But  supposing  that  public  opinion  were 
strong  enough  to  enforce  a  greater  degree 
of  discernment  afid  integrity  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  sup;K>8ing  them  to 
be  chosen  from  the  best  quabfied  class  of 
barristers,  it  is  clear,  that  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  appointment, 
the  salary  must  be  equal,  or  neariy  equid 
to  the  income  they  can  obtain  at  the  bar. 
Something  may  be   abandoned  for  the 
honor,  something  for  the  certainty  of  the 
provision,  and  something  perhaps  for  a 
litde  diminution  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
fessional  exertion ;   but  a  man  widi  a 
family,  will  not  choose  to  relinquish  much. 
Now  an  able  counsel,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  whose  opinions  on  profes^nal  ques- 
tions are  esteemed  of  value,  who  has  in- 
dustry to  acquire  legal  knovdedge,   and 
acuteness  to  apply  it  in  argument,  can 
generally  command  from  4  to  6,0001.  a- 
year,  and  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to 
more;  and  though   applications  to  such 
men  to  become  judges  have  been  rare,  one 
at  least,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Dampier,  refused 
the  appointment  under  the  late  scale  of 
salary,  until  ill  health  disabled  him  from 
labouring  as  an  advocate.  We  think,  tbere- 
fote,  that  competent  persons  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  would  not,  in 
general,  accept  the  situation  for  a  less 
salary  than  that  which  has  been  at  present 
established  for  the  puisne  judges.  For  the 
•  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  the 
highest  judicial  talent  diat  the  bar  can 
iiimish,  ought  to  be  obtained,  and  if  there 


have  been  nnsy  imtanoes,  m»  wc  think 
there  have,  in  which  talent  of  thin  kind 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  EUlen- 
borough,  or  Sir  S.  Romilly)  baabe«ii  able 
to  oonnnand  10,0001.  a  year  at  the  bar,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  fix  the  nAary  at 
less ;  but  it  certainly  ought  not,  ma  some 
have  suggested,  to  be  raised  higiiery  be- 
cauae  some  kinds  of  talent  have  produced 
a  greater  amount  of  income.     The  talent 
which   is  best  adapted  for  the  olBce  of 
juc^e — extensive  legsd  attainment,  united 
with  a  clear  logical  intellect,— does  not 
constitute    that  which    is    usoaOy    most 
successful  at  the  bar.      The    bnllying, 
browbeating.    Nisi  Frius  advocate,    ob- 
tains   much  the   larger    share  of    lame 
and   money ;  but  it  would  be  impoaaible 
to  find  an  individual  less  fitted  for  the 
judicial  functions.     Ignorant  as  he  is  of  all 
law,  except  the  narrow  and  mischievous 
rules  which  efiect  the  exclusion  of  evidence, 
constandy  addressing  himself  to  the  pas- 
sions  and   the  prejudices  of  jnxies,   and 
succeeding  with  them  because  he  is  as 
prejudiced  and  ill-instructed  as  they,  his 
life  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  long 
trick.    To  aee  him  winking  at  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
making  undertoned  observatioua    during 
his  opponent's  speech,  one  would  think  him 
better  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  a  fiunce,  than 
in  the  grave  administration   of  justice ; 
justice,    indeed,  or  injustice,    truth    or 
falsehood;  must  be  to  htm  matters  of  com- 
plete indifference,  his  only  object  being, 
per  fas  out  nefas,  to  succeed  in.  the  cause 
and    obtain  another  brief  from  the  at- 
torney who  employs  him.     Such  a  man, 
notwithstanding  his  12,0001.  a-year,  oug^t, 
we  think,  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
competitors  for  the  office  of  judge,  and 
if  so,  there  can  be  litde  donlH  of  obtain- 
ing a  Chief  Justice  for  10,0001.  a-year. 

With  respect  to  die  8000L  a-year  for 
the  chief  justiceship  of  die  Common  Pleas, 
that  sum  seems  to  have  been  now  fixed  as 
a  compensation  for  certain  patronage  of 
which  the  present  chief  justice  has  been 
divested ;  but  it  will  be  a  large  salary  for 
his  successor,  unless  the  constitution  of 
the  court  be  altered  and  its  bunness  much 
increased.  Upon  what  ground,  however, 
the  Chief  Baion  of  the  Exchequer  shonU 
receive  70001.  a*year  when  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor has  only  60001.  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend,  unless  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  the  afiair  a  job.  But  for  the  cir- 
cuit, die'  Chief  Baron^a  office  as  compared 
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_L-i-  xc_  -f  ?__  riL        «  _  .^  for  the  service  at  a  salary  of  6001.  a-year. 


cure,  while  tBe  Vice  Chancellor  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  most  laborious 
and  important  duties.    The  lawyers,  in- 
deedy  who  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  any 
thing  new,  who  have  an  interest  opposed 
to  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  who,  as 
they  all  expect  to  be  Chancellors,    depre- 
cate the 'transfer  of  any  portion  of  the 
Chancellor's  power  and  jurisdiction,  speak 
slightingly  enough  of  this  office  of  Vice 
GhanceUor :  Mr.  Denman,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  styles  it  with  a  sneer,  *'  that 
**  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament*,"  as  if 
an  act  of  parliament  were  not  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  and  as  if  all  the  courts  of 
justice  had  not  been  the  creations  of  the 
legislature  for  the  time  being;    but  the 
ministers,  who  are  men  of  business,  and 
not  lawyers  or  antiquarians,  can  scarcely 
be  so  childish  as  to  measure  their  estima-> 
lion  of  a  court  by  its  novelty  or  antiquity, 
to  assign  70001.  a-year  to  ^e  Exchequer 
because*  it  is  the  oldest,  and  only  6000Lto 
the  Vice  Chancery  because  it  is  the  newest 
of' our  tribunals;  on  that  principle  they 
might  assign,  with  equal  propriety,  7000L 
to  the  Court  of  Pie  Pmuire,  The  solution 
of  the  mystery  may  be  left  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  the  police  magistraies, 
the  increase  of  their  salaries  was,  upon 
Mr.  Peel's  statement,  altogether  unjusti- 
fiable.   According  pa  him  those  magis- 
trates, like  all  official  persons,  are  the  very 
essence  of  perfection.   Nothing  can  equal 
their  industry,  ability,  and  integrity-]-.  Now 
if  it  were  true  that  persons  so  unexcep- 
tionable and  accomplished  could  be  found 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  police  offices 
at  6001.  a-year,  it  was,  according  to  our 
principles,  a  barefaced  robbery  to  make 
the  public  pay  8001.    But  Mr.  Peel,  like 
his  colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  speaks  in  these  matters  under  a 
kind  of  compulsion.    It  would  be  awk- 
ward to  charge  with  incapability  the  func- 
tionaries under  h*s  department  unless  he 
intended  to  dismiss  them.     He  evidently 
was  caught  in  a  dilemma,  and  we  will  not 
be  uncandid  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
his  distress.    The  truth  is,  and  Mr.  Peel 
knows  it  as  well  as  any  body,  that  the 
police  magistrates  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  perfection,  and  he  must  have  been 
grieved  at  their  frequent  exhibitions  of 
weakness  and  incapacity.    This  we  ascribe 


The  immense  business  of  the  metropolis 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  police  cases  far 
too  complicated  for  the  attainments  and 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  justice   of  the 
peace.     Some  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  law  is  undoubtedly  requisite  for  a  police 
magistrate,  together  with  a  oonsideFable 
proportion  of  industry,  patience,  and  dis- 
cernment  Now  the  lawyer  who  possesses 
these  qualifications  has,  at  least,  a  fair 
chance  of  attaining  8001.  aryear  by  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  considering 
the  length  and  expense  of  his  education, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  vrili  forego  his  hopes 
of  ultimate  success  for  a  smaller  consi** 
deration.     We  believe  that,  till  within  a 
recent  period,  competent  persons  were  not 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  offering  their 
services,  and  that  the  appointments,  sack 
as  they  have  been,  hare  for  the  most  part 
been  as  good  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit.   It  is  true,  diat  occasionally  most 
efficient  and  upright  magistrates  (such  as 
Mr.  Colquhoun)  were  obtained  at  the  low 
stipend  of  4001.  a-year ;  but  our  proposi- 
tion is,  not  that  no  competent  person  will 
ofier  himself  for  such  a  sum,  but  that  a 
sufficient  number  will  not  offer  themselves. 
Undoubtedly,  in  making  the  salary  worth 
the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  talents,  there 
is  also  danger  of  its  becoming  worth  the 
acceptance  of  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  appointments 
becoming  a  job  under  the  almost  irresist- 
able  influence  of  that  prodigal  portion  of 
the  community  ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  unhappy  alternative  of  deterring  com- 
petent persons  from  offiiring  their  services, 
or  of  incurring  the  risk  of  seeing  them 
exdnded  by  ignorant  and  worthfesa  fa- 
vorites.    Of  the  two,  we  prefer  incurring 
the  risk,  diminished  as  we  trust  it  may  be 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  public  prefw 
and  pubhc  opinion,  and  by  the  possible 
introduction  of  checks  against  abuse.    If 
competent  persons  cannot  be  induced  even 
to  offer  their  services,  the  evil  is  certain 
and  irremediable. 

We  shall  now  examine  a  few  of  the 
ailments  which  have  been  adduoed  in 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  these 
measures. 

According  to  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Scarlett, 
a  main  reason  for  raising  the  sakuies  of 
the  judges,  is  to  sustain  the  dignUy  of 
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in  the  main  to  the  circimistance,  that  a    those  high  functionariesj;.    Dignity  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  persons]  word   which  no  doubt   has   a  received 
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mMmiag;  but  there  are  many 
who  may  ieel  somewhat  at  a  loea  to 
compffebend  ,kB  true  import  For  our 
own  parte*  we  never  could  determine  whe- 
ther it  meant  a  coach  and  lijc,— a  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square, — a  solemn  and  sour 
¥isage,-*-or  an  extra  qusntity  of  horse- 
hair grease  and  flour  for  the  frame  of  such 
visage.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
we  never  hear  the  word  without  a  shudder 
of  apprehension.  It  is  a  mode  of  address 
as  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  on  the 
pufise  of  the  hearer  as  the  presentation  of 
the  highwayman's  jMstol,  and  like  the  re- 
port of  tiiat  pistol,  two  often  deprives  its 
viotim  of  all  povrer  of  reply.  Dignity  of 
the  crown,  dignity  of  the  bendi,  dignihr 
of  Ote  church !  who  will  say  that  such 
d%nities  or  dignitaries  ought  not  to  be 
vidl  paid  in  order  to  support  ^ir  dignity  7 
Lord  £llenfK>rough  affirau  it  is  expedient 
to  raise  the  chief  justice  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  in  order  that  he  may  assist 
Am  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  capa«- 
city ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  salary  proportioned  to  the 
dimty  of  the  house*. 

Unfortunately,  vrhalever  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  ihmg,  dignity,  pre* 
eminently  tends  to  disqualify  the  possessor 
of  it,  for  the  dbchaige  of  lus  di^.  Tlie 
most  important  part  of  it,  often  becomes 
bemaih  his  dignity,  and  must  be  com- 
mitted to  a  deputy  or  secretary. 

Mr.  Peel  also,  in  the  first  debate,  says 
(in  all  simplicity,  no  doubt),  diat  the  coi»- 
gtquenee  of  the  judge's  emoluments  not 
exceeding  S,200L  Spyear,  was,  that  during 
the  last  26  years,  scarcely  any  judge  had 
been  q>pointed  to  the  office  until  he  had 
tntnedOOyearsofage-f-.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  appointments 
been  tiered  to  competent  men,  the  actual 
appointments  have  no  more  been  the  con' 
Hifunce  €i  the  low  salaries,  than  they 
have  been  the  consequence  of  the  pepper* 
box  at  the  top  of  Westmioster-flall.  But 
die  instances  in  which  thev  have  been  of- 
fered to  competent  men  tit  the  vigour  of 
Ufr  ft>eing  rare  indeed,  Mr.  Peel  can 
have  no  just  grounds  for  the  assertion 
he  has  made.  Dr.  Lushington,  with 
•qual  shaplicity,  insinuates,  that  the 
lawyers  are  incompetent  to  take  care 
of  their  own  interests-— ihat  they  are 
too  prone  to  undervalue  money— -and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  make 
die  saonfice  of  accepting  honour  in  lieu 
of^alary:^!   If  this  new  light  had  not  been 
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imparted  to  us,  we  confess  we  should  hare 
isMgined  that  persons  appoMed  to  offices  of 
whidb  the  incidents  were  generally  known, 
might  bei  at  least  permitted  to  determine 
for  themselves,  whether  or  not  it  sotted 
them  to  take,  as  the  payment  of  their  ser- 
vices, money,  house,  candles,  coals,  or 
honour,  as  die  case  may  be ;  unless  lu- 
deed,  where  the  appointment,  ^ke  that  of 
sailors  pressed  into  the  King's  service  is  one, 
wfaieh  they  cannot  conveniendy  dectine. 
Mr,  Scarlett,  whom  nothing  can  move  to 
g^ve  an  opinion  about  the  puisne  judge- 
ships, has  started  a  curious  theory  with 
respect  to  the  chief  justice^ip$.  He 
holds  the  profession  of  die  law  to  be  a 
great  lottery.  Into  whidi  adventurers  are 
tempted,  mainly  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
chief  prise,  and  that  if  that  prize,  inde- 
pendendy  of  its  value  in  tl^  shape  of 
glory,  dkould  not  produce  12,0001.  •- 
year,  there  might  very  soon  be  wanting  n 
due  supply  of  good  men  to  serve  Ikiganta 
in  Westminster  Hall  and  on  the  Northern 
circuit.  We  cannot  entirely  agree  wifli 
the  learned  gentleman,  for  though,  no 
doubt,  a  modest  aspirant  here  and  (here 
may  confidently  expect  the  seals,  from  die 
moment  he  enters  a  special  pleader's  office, 
we  belrave  the  great  body  of  lawyers  ett- 
tar  and  pursue  the  profession  with  the 
humbler  object  of  earning  their  dafly 
bread. 

Mr.  Scailett*s  reason,  however,  for  raia- 
iug  the  syary  of  the  chief  justice,  is  no* 
thing,  when  compared  widi  one  of  ihe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  reasons  for 
raising  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Com<- 
mon  Pleas  ||.  The  rt  hion.  gent  admittiagr 
that  the  practice  of  prmnoting  judges  feom 
owe  rank  to  another  is  not  ahogedber  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  independence  of 
the  crown  so  much  vaunted  and  so  litde 
existing,  enumerates  among  the  advan- 
tages of  an  increased  salary  diat  it  will 
tend  to  check  too  violent  asph^tioaa 
after  preferment.  An  admirable  cure  for 
the  evil,  truly  !  As  if  die  preferment  of  a 
jud^  depended  upon  the  violence  of  hia 
aspirations  for  it!  As  if  the  wiQ,  die 
power,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
promote  him  had  nothing  todo  with  the 
matter!  As  if  a  judge,  iidio  only  charged 
a  jury  fairly  upoa  tlM  the  trial  of  a  politi- 
cal offender,  might  not  aspire  till  his  heart 
broke  with  disappointment,  tho^;h  his  v^ 
titude,  integrity,  and  kindness,  were  the 
theme  of  univeraal  admiration !  Berides, 
who  among  the  least  versed  in  human 
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nature  ever  dieual  ^tmi  •mbkkm  would 
be  cheeked  or  sated  by  acquirenieat?—- < 
Brery  child  haa  learned  flat  ^  tfairity 
aapirantB  after  wealth  or  honours^  ^uo 
piusmmipoiipbts  MitiutUur;  and  it  may 
be  deemed  about  as  probable  that  oil  will 
extinguish  a  fire,  as  that  the  accession  of 
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trmm  time  to.  time  in  the  •alaries  of  the 
judgea,  especially  at  the  instance  of  the 
Orown,  was  incompatible  with  thetr  dig* 
nity^  and  snbvemive  of  their  independence. 
Dignity^  for  aught  we  know,  may  by 
judges  be  esteemed  a  more  indispensable 
endowment  than  salary;  but  the  learned 


wealth  will  assuage  the  desire  (or  more,    gent's  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  conse- 


This  business  of  the  promotion  of  the 
judges,  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  matter  to 
handle  in  the  present  state  of  our  judicial 
institutions.  Mr.  Brougham  proposed,  as 
a  kind  of  check,  that  the  house  should 
come  to  a  resolution  that  such  promotion 
was  inexpedient  An  express  provision, 
prohibiting  such  promotion,  might  often 
deprive  a  good  man  of  his  reward,  and  the 
country  of  his  services;  wliile  the  pro- 
vision would,  after  aU,  be  inefficient,  un- 
less it  also  prohibited  the  preferment  of  a 
judge's  firiends  and  relations  lo  the  tenth 
degree;  but  a  mere  resolution,  dedaiine 
the  inexpediency  of  the  practice,  woula 
add  scarcely  any  tiling  to  the  small  control 
which  pubUc  opinion  contrives  to  main- 
tain over  the  matter.  This,  after  all, 
and  the  vigilance  of  a  public  press,  seems 
to  be  the  only  corrective  the  evil  admits 
of,  so  long  as  the  appointment  of  judges 
is  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  arguments  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  having  m  effect,  been  con- 
sidered in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
need  not  here  occupy  us  at  any  lengtL 
Lord  Ellenborough  persists  diat  there  is 
nothing  like  fees  to  make  judges  work, 
and  t^  if  they  are  paid  by  salary  in- 
atead,  a  double  number  of  them  will  be 
re^isite  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of 
kbour*.  The  preponderating  objections 
to  jdiis  mode  of  payment  we  have  ahneady 
ahewn,  but  his  lordship,  no  doubt,  has 
cogent  reasons  for  viewing  the  matter  in  a 
diffiareat  light 

Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Denman,  Me. 
J.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Hume,  opposed 
any  increase  to  the  salaries  of  the  puisne 
judges,  ott  the  ground  that  no  inatances 
were  adduced  of  competent  persons  in 
tl^   pnme  of  life   iiavmg  declined   the 


quenceSy  would  reduce  the  salary  to  at 
least  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  lit., 
probably  about  Od.  a-diay;  and  as  the 
Crown  has  the  payment  as  well  as  the  ap* 
poiotm^it  of  the  judges,  whatever  might 
become  of  their  independence,  it  is  easy 
to  guess  what  would  become  of  their  ex^^ 
istence  if  the  sidary  were  to  remain  sta- 
tionary through  several  eentories.  The 
learned  gent,  however,  has  an  argmnent 
whidi,  with  regard  to  the  present  judges, 
is  at  least  as  conclusive.  He  is  certain  tbey 
do  not  desire  any  increase.  How  he  ar- 
rived  at  this  certainty,  we  are  entirriy  at 
a  loss  to  eomprehend,  for  were  their  lord^- 
ships  to  swear  it  upon  cross-examination 
in  a  witness-box,  we  should  bdieve  them 
to  die  same  extent  that  we  believe  a  bishop 
elect  when  he  cries  Noh  tpiBcoparH. 

In  the  ooorse  of  the  debate,  some  mat- 
ters were  touched  on  incidentatty,  which 
must  ere  long  Ibim  the  subject  of  a  legis- 
lative measure,  and  tiberefore  we  shall  only 
advert  to  it  here.  It  was  suggested  by 
Dr.  Ludiington,  that  much  tnne  might  be 
saved  to  the  courts  at  Westmkister,  by 
enabling  a  judge  to  pass  sentence  at  the 
assiie  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  ^ony.  At  present,  when 
an  offender  is  convicted  at  the  assises,  of 
a  misdemeanor,  such  as  smelling,  mo- 
lesting custom-house  officers,  S^.,  instead 
of  being  sentenced  on  the  spot,  he  is 
brought  up  the  next  term,  at  an  immense 
expense  and  inc<mveiiience,  it  may  be 
from  Cumberland  or  CmnwaU,  to  receive 
sentence  in  fuU  court  at  Westminster. 
To  this  extent  his  punishment  is  always 
aggravated  beyond  its  dae  OMnsuse,  and 
hours  and  days  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
by  the  court  to  more  important  business, 
are  consumed  in  hearing  affida? its  and  ex- 


station  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  {  culpatory  speeches.    In  whatever  way  the 


iaftary-)-. — ^Bnl  the  argument  b  not  worth 
maoli  unless  accompanied  with  the  hd 
that  there  are  ntany  such  persons  to 
wbom  the  station  fa^s  been  cffend* — 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  present  century, 
we  are  satisfied  that  te  lact  is  otherwise. 
Blr.  Denman  mrged  also,  that  alteration 

«  AfOs,  p.  495.    t  16.  pp.  487,  479,  481,  484. 


practice  originated^  not  a  single  reason 
can  be  adduced  for  the  oontimttnce  of  this 
absurd  anomaly.  Tlie  single  ju4ge  who  is 
entrusted  with  passing  sentence  of  death 
lor  burglary  or  murder,  may  surely  be 
entrusted  with  the  punishment  for  an 
kidt,  or  a  breadi  or  fiscal  regulations. 


I  iliit«,p.479. 
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Anodier  grienmce  indent  to  the  trial 
of  the  heterogeneoos  oflencea  which  are 
technically  bat  most  absurdly  and  illo* 
gically  all  lumped  together  under  the  de- 
nomination of  misdemeanor,  is  the 
judge's  inability  to  order  the  prosecutor's 
expences,  as  in  cases  of  felony^  to  be 
borne  by  the  county. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  sus- 
taining this  expence,  prosecutors  are  fre- 
qnentiy  prevented  from  coming  forward  in 
die  most  aggravated  cases.  Take  the 
case  of  rape :  in  many^  instances  of  the 
most  cruel  and  brutal  violation,  the  victim, 
from  extreme  childhood,  ignorance,  or 
modesty,  is  often  unable  to  state  that 
technical  completion  of  the  offence  which 
constitutes  a  capital  felony,  and  the  only 
course  is  to  prosecute  die  offender  for 
what  is  called  the  misdemeanor  of  at- 
tempHng  to  commit  the  capital  offsnce. — 
These  techically  styled  attemptt,  are  gene- 
imlly  among  the  very  worse  cases  that 
come  before  our  criminal  tribunals.  The 
victims  are  often  indigent  persons — ^they 
incur  great  expence  and  loss,  and  are 
frequently  unable  to  pursue  the  offender, 
unless  the  parish  officers  will  come  for- 
ward and  pay  for « the  prosecution.  A 
bill,  enabling  the  judges  to  order  the 
prosecutor's  expences  to  be  sustained  by 
the  county  in  aggravated   cases  of  mis 


every  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a 
court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

This  case,  which  occupied  a  considerable 

e^rtion  of  the  time  and  sttention  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  stands  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  month  of  May,  1824,  Martin 
Canfor,  a  farmer,  lost  from  Charlwood 
Common,  in  Surry,  about  twenty  sheep ; 
one  of  which  was  a  ram,  marked  on  the 
fleece  with  a  peculiar  composition.  After 
considerable  search  for  a  week,  he  found 
some  of  the  sheep  on  Westwood  Com- 
mon, about  five  or  six  miles  from  Charl- 
wood; and,  having  been  told,  by  one 
Huggins,  that  William  Beale,  who  used 
to  turn  sheep  on  Westwood  Common, 
bad  been  seen  leading  the  ram  in  a  string, 
he  proceeded  to  Beale's  farm,  about  four 


Canfor  then  prooe^ed  to  Mr.  Kemid, 
and  solicited  a  search  warrant  for  the 
fleece,  saying  he  had  seen  the  ram,  which 
he  would  swear  to,  in  the  possession  of 
Beale;  but  he  omitted  to  stale  that  be  had 
heard  Beale  had  been  seen  leading  the 
ram  in  a  string. 

Mr.  Kenrick  declined  taking  Canfor's 
deposition  on  oath,  and,  instead  of  grant- 
ing a  search  warrant,  wrote  to  Beale  the 
following  note,  which  he  directed  Canfor 
to  convey  to  him : — 

"  These  are  to  re<iuest  that  yoa  will  deliver  to 
the  bearer  Htub  fleece  of  a  eheep  admitted  to  have 
been  taken  by  yoa  from  Westwood,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  produced  in  evidence  before  me  on  a 
charge  of  felony  \  or  bring  it  -with  you  to  my  hoii«e, 
and  shew  cauee  ip^hy  you  should  not  do  so. 
"  To  William  Beale." 

William  Beale  was  brother  of  Mr. 
Kenrick'a  bailiff. 

Canfor  represented  that  Beale  wonld 
pay  no  attention  to  sach  a  paper,  and 
again  requested  a  warrant.  Mr.  Kenrick 
flew  in  a  passion,  and  ordered  him  out  of 
the  room.  Canfor  proceeded  to  Beale, 
who  again  refusing  to  deliver  the  fleece, 
Canfor  applied  for  a  search  warrant  to 
another  magistrate ;  but  he  declined  inter- 
fering, after  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  in  the 
business.  The  next  day,  Canfor  return- 
ed to  Mr.  Kenrick*8,  where  he  saw 
William  Beale,  conversing  with  his  bro- 


demeanor,  wonld  receive  the  support  of   ther,  Mr.  Kenrick*8  bailiff:  he  again  asked 


for  the  fleece,  when  Beale  said,  '*  1*11  aee 
*•*  it  out  with  you ;"  and  both  he  and  bis 
brother  laughed.     A  servant  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  then  informed  Canfor,  that  the  whole 
business  had  been  referred  to  two  neigh- 
bouring farmers.    Before  them  Beale  pro- 
duced the  fleece,  and  they  d^ided  it  to 
be  the  property  of  Canfor.    Canfor  then 
went  in  to  Mr.  Kenrick  with  the  fleece,  to 
report  what  had  happened;  when   Mr. 
Kenrick,  ordering  his  servant  to  shut  the 
door,  appointed  him  a  special  constable 
to  search  Canfor,  and  take  from  him  the 
note  which  Mr.  Kenrick  had  addressed  to 
Beale.     Canfor  refusing  to  surrender  it, 
the  parish  constable  was  called  in,  and 
the  note  and  fleece  were  both  taken  from 
Canfor.     For  this  treatment  he  brought 
his  action  against  Mr.  Kenrick;  and  the 
cause  coming  on  for  trial  at  the  Surry 


miles  from  Westwood.     Here  he  found    assizes,  Mr.  Kenrick,  by  his  counsel,  con 


the  ram,  newly  shorn,  in  a  fold  with 
Beale's  sheep,  which  were  shorn  also. 
Beale,  upon  being  questioned,  said  he  had 
bought  the  ram  some  time  before;  and 
beinff  requested  to  produce  the  fleece^  re- 
fttseatodo  80. 


aented  to  pay  61.  damages  and  all  costs. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  defence  was,  that  the 
property  being  contested,  he  had  detained 
the  fleece  with  a  view  to  restoring  it  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  should  ultimately  be 
found  to  belong. 
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lo  addldon  to  this  catie,  Mr.  Oenman 
proposed  al^  to  bring;  forward  a  charge 
of  roisconduet  against  Mr.  Kenrick,  in 
certain  transactions  conceratng  one  Wil- 
liam Franks;  and  he  moved  for,  and 
obtained  copies  of  certain  affidavits  filed 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  some 
proceedings  arising  oat  of  those  transact 
tioDs:  but  the  house  objecting. to  mix  up 
this  matter  with  the  chaige  in  respect  of 
Caofbr,  Mr,  Denman.  postponed  the  fur-* 
ther  consideration  of  it  to  the  next  session. 
With  respect  to  Canfor's  business,  after 
he  had  been  examined  at  great  length, 
Mr.  Oenman  moved  that  the  committee 
should  come  to  a  resolution  *«  That  Mr. 
**  Kenrick  appears  to  have  neglected  his 
**  duty  as  a  magistrate,  in  not  inquiring  in- 
**  to  facts  of  a  suspicious  character;  and  that 
'*  his  subsequent  conduct  in  causing  Canfor 
^*  to  be  arrested  and  searched,  was  illegal, 
**  arbitrary,  and  oppressive,  and  a  gross 
**.  abuse  of  his  authority  as  a  magistrate/' 

Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Canning  opposed  this 
resolution,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
nugatory,,  unless  followed  op  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  for  the   removal  of 
Mr.  Kenrick ;  that  such  a  step,  even  ad' 
mitting  Mr.  Kenrick  to  have  exhibited  in* 
discretion  and  want  of  temper  in  Canfor's 
case,  (and  no  other  was  before  the  house), 
would  be  a  very  disproportionate  visitation 
ev^  for  the  full  extent  of  the  failing, 
especially  after  he  had  suffered  by  paying 
the  costs  of  an. action ;  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  sufficient  ground  had  not  been  laid 
for  the  interference  of  the  house. 
We  view  the  case  in  the  same  light. 
Considering  that  the  ram  was  turned  on 
a  common,  whence  it  might  easily  have 
strayed;   considering  that  .Beate  was  a 
farmer  with  some  property   and  many 
sheep,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  tempted 
by  indigence  to  tlie  commission  of  theft ; 
considering  that,  instead  of  manifesting 
any  indicaiions  of  furtiveness,  he  openly 
asserted  a  pro|)erty  in  the  rapi ;  we  think 
the  magistrate  exercised  a  proper  discretion 
in  hesitating  to  blast  the  character  of  a 
respectable  man,   by  granting  a  search 
warrant  under  such  circumstances.     In 
his  subsequent  conduct  he  certainly  be- 
trayed cossiderable  weakness ;  such  weak- 
ness as  to  provoke  the  observation  that  a 
man  wiih  so  little  capacity  for  the  office 
could  never  have  been  appointed  a  judge, 
except  by  means  of  sinister  influence.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  would  seem  a 
rigorous,  exercise  of  power,  to  dismiss  a 


public  oQcer  from  his  station  merely  on 
account  of  occasional  weakness. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  in« 
vestigation  of  Franks*s  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  foresee.  Unless,  however, 
we  have  been  greatly  deceived,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  business  very  different 
from  that  of  Canfor's. 


Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 

of  Lords. 

When  James  the  First  asked  Lord 
Coke,  why,  if  the  law  were,  as  Coke  as- 
serted, the  perfection  of  reason,  his 
majesty  might  not  take  his  seat  on  the 
bench  and  distribute  justice  with  as  much 
success  as  any  of  the  judges;  Lord  Coke 
told  him,  that  the  reason  of  the  law  was 
a  technical  reason,  with  which  his  majesty 
could  not  have  had  the  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted.  If  this  nriigbt  bo 
said  to  a  king,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  we  think  we  may,  without  offence, 
regret  at  this  dajr,  that  the  House 
of  Loids  should  still  continue  to  be  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  To  decide  in 
cases  of  appeal,  which  are  supposed  to 
haveinlhem  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  even  for  those  who 
have  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  exclusive 
study  and  practice  of  jurisprudence,  but  to 
those  who  have  never  been  at  much  pains 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  it  must  Jbe 
in  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of  hazard 
whether  in  any  case  before  them  they 
decide  right  or  wrong. 

It  will  never  be  contended  that  any 
man  can  acquire  by  inheritance  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  a  judge,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  an  individual 
who  is  under  no  responsibility  for  his 
decision,  will  have  any  motives  for  enter- 
ing into  a  study,  of  all  others  the  most 
extensive,  difficult,  and  repulsive.  It  is 
true  that  the  House  is  assisted  in  these 
matters  by  the  Lord  Chancnllor,  or  his 
deputy  •  but  if  they  are  implicitly  to  fol- 
low the  opinions  of  those  learned  persons, 
the  appeal  might  be  directed  to  those 
persons  alone,  and  the  House  of  Lords  be 
saved  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  at- 
tendant on  its  decision.  If  the  House 
does  not  follow  such  opinion,  they  have  at 
least  the  power^  (we  are  far  from  impudng 
to  them  the  toi//),  to  decide  erroneously. 

5  C 
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Therefore  it  ia,  that  ainon|tli08twbo  are 
most  attached  to  the  coosututioa  of  this 
House,  as  far  as  regards  its  legislatorial  fuDC- 
tions,  there  are  many  who  regret  that  it 
should  still  reuin  a  jurisdiction,  which 
adds  neither  to  its  respectability  nor  power, 
hxii  casts  on  it  a  considerable  burden, 
without  any  correspondent  advantage  to 
.itself  or  the  public ;  and  this  impre^- 
aion  has  been  rather  strengthened  than 
otherwise,  by  the  arrangements  which 
Lord  Liverpool  announces,  with  so 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  for  disposing 
of  appeals  ;  disposing,  is  the  word  em- 
ployed by  his  Lordship ;  and  upon  his  own 
shewing,  we  think  it  appears. pretty  clearly 
that  they  are  not  decided  by  any  membcnr 
of  the  house,  except  Lord  Gifford. 

Considerable  difficulty  having  been  ex- 
perienced for  many  yeara,  in  securing  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  number  of  lords 
necessary  to  form  a  court,  and  the  number 
of  appeals  having  increased  to  such  an 
amount  that  many  yean  would  hare  been 
necessary  for  the  hearing  of  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  fresh  aocessions  to  the  list, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
under  which,  the  quarumt  or  number  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  court,  ar*  oompelUd 
to  attend  not  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  cause,  or  number  of  causes,  but 
day  after  day  in  a  certain  rotation ;  so  th|it 
frequently  lord  A  hears  the  plaintiff's  case, 
lord  B  the  defendant's,  and  lord  C,  who  has 
heard  neither,  decides !  This  outdoes  the 
worst  that  ever  has  been  charged  against 
the  judges  on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx. 
**  CasUgalque  auditfu  dobsP  Rhada- 
manthus,  though  he  occasionally  cbrried 
his  judgment  into  execution  first,  would 
sometimes  hear  the  cause  afterwards ; 
but  lord  C  decides,  and  never  hears  at  alL 
And  this  mode  of  administering  justice, 
or,  to  use  the  more  appropriate  phrase, 
disposing  of  causes^  Lord  Liverpool,  to 
our  surprise,  describes  to  the  House  as  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  To  such  in- 
consistencies may  even  good  and  able 
men  be  reconciled  by  custom  and  estab* 
lishment 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to 
enter  further  into  the  subject,  or  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  objections  to  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  incompatible  func- 
tions of  judge  and  legislator.  If  his 
lordship  is  serious  in  wishing  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  bst 
resort,  let  him  think  of  establishing  a 
metropolitan  court  of  final  appeal,  wluch 


^U  have  no  otber  dutias  to  attaad  lo  ; 
which  shall  relieve  the  House  oi  Lords 
firom  the  performance  of  a  task,  which 
that  House  has.  nmther  leisure  nor  legal 
knowledge  aptly  to  perform,  and  which 
shall  leave  it  unembarrassed  to  its  owa 
province  of  legislation. 
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NoTWiTHSTAK DiMo  .the  loud  and  repeated 
boasts  u>tichin(^  the  equal  administratioo 
of  justice  in  Eneland,  it  is  a  fact  as  pain- 
ful as  indisputable,  that  a  very  laige  pro- 
portion of  our  population  is  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  our  oourts.  The  average 
annual  income  of  an  individual  of  the 
working  claasea  is  ^ndar  30L,  wfaila  there 
are  very  fisw  suits  which,  can  be  carried 
on  for  so  small  a  aum,  and  a  lai]ge 
proporttoa  of  contested  cases  of  £e 
simplest  description,  are  not  concluded 
at  a  leeswexpence  than  from  701.  to  1001.  ? 
so  that  if  tne  labourer  were  able  to  sub- 
sist on  aic,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
whole  sobstanoe,  he  would  rarely  succeed 
in  his  demand  for  justice.  The  time,  too, 
which  it  takes  to  carry  on  an  action  ia 
our  courts  of  law  (at  present  we  gay  no* 
thing  of  Chancery),  is  seldom  less  than 
one  whole  year,  and  often  extends  to  ibur 
or  fire,  which  makes  it  generally  more 
advisable  to  submit  to  wrong  than  to 
seek  redresa,  and  by  offering  a  premium 
upon  fraud  and  injustice,  raodecs  law 
the  corrupter  instead  of  the  hdp  of 
morals. 

The  cause  of  all  this  delay  and  expence 
seems  to  lie  in  three  peculiarities  of  our 
legal  system:  1.  The  confining  of  the 
principal  courts  of  justice  to  the  roetrapo- 
lis;  i.  The  exclusion  of  evidence,  par- 
ticularly the  testimony  ofthe  plaintiff  and 
defendant ;  3»  The  artificial  complexity 
of  our  procedure  in  other  matters,  parti- 
cularly in  what  relates  to  the  written 
pleadings, 

1.  The  principal  courts  being  placed  in 
London,  and,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, it  being  necessary  to  commence  and 
carry  on  in  them  all  actions  throngb  seve- 
ral of  their  stages,  an  iiyured  party  who 
resides  at  a  distanoe,  whether  in  Cumbers 
land  or  Cornwall,  instead  of  having  a 
district  tribunal  to  which  he  may  imme- 
diately resort^  is  compelled  to  go  through 
the  following  process  X — He  applieato  ms 
attorney  in  the  country :  his  attorney  iu 
the  country  c^plias  to  an  attorney  ia  Loor 
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Idon  :  tke  attorney  in  London  obtmins  the  { the  heEeditary  owner  of  the  coart»  derived 
writ  which  commences  the  action,  and    also  some  small  income^   and  hundred 


applies  to  the  special  pleader,  who  frames 
the  technical-  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  cause  of  action  :  the  pleadings,  which 
are  the  technical  statements  of  t>oth  parties, 
are,  at  great  expenoe,  sent  backwards  and 


courts,  and  county  courts,  each  produc* 
tive  of  fees  to  a  pleasing  amount;  the 
King  naturally  looked  on  these  rival  in* 
stitutions  with  an  evil  eye,  and  under 
pretence  that  justice  was  ill  administered 


forwards  several  tiroes  from  the  attorney  I  in  them — which,  considering  that  the  pre 


in  London  to  the  attorney  in  the  country, 
'and  after  a  lapse  of  from  three  to  nine 
months,  or  more,  the  attorney  m  Londoik 
nmkes  up  from  these  pleadings  what  is 
called  the  record,  or  aothoritative  written 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  and  de- 
fendant's ground  of  resistance.     This  re- 
c:t>rd — which  is  unintelligible  to  any  bnt 
lawyers,  and  to  lawyers  disblvses  nothing 
definite  but  the  naked  point  in  dispate-*- 
this  record  is  delivered  to  the  associate 
of  the  judge  who  travels  on  drcuit  into 
the  eoonty  where  the  plaintiff  li^ea.    At 
the  time  of  the  assizes,  the  plaintiff,  with 
his  country  attorneys  and  eometifnes  with 
fats  London  attorney  also,  repairs  to  the 
assize  town,  and  there  hires  two  or  more 
travelling  barriat^rs  to  condnot  his  eanse. 
But  after  all  thid  delay,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pence,  it  often  happens  that  he  cannot  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  nAioh  less  a  delibente 
hearing.     The  travelling  judge  has  not 
usually  more  than  fire  or  six  days  in  the 
whole  year  to  try  all  the  causes  in  the 
eonnty ;  that  is,  two  or  three  days  at  the 
Spring,  and  two  or  three  at  the  Summer 
assizes.   If  the  plaintiff's  cause  be  one,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  little  importance —that  is, 
touching  a  small  amount  of  value,  it  is 
hurried  over,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
what  are  termed  more  important  causes. 
If  it  be  of  the  lattel'  class^  it  is  too  impor- 
tant, and  involves  loo  many  details  to  be 
properly  h«»ard  among  fifty  other  causes 
in  the  htirry  of  a  three  days*  assizes,  and 
the  parties  are  oft«>n,  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  resistante,  and  after  incurring 
the  most  frightful  expense  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  regular  justice,  foisted  off  with  an 
arbitrator. 

It  most  not  be  imagined  that  this  elunsy 
fnod^  of  administering  justice,  which  hu 
existed  for  so  many  centuries,  is  the  result 
of  any  deliherate  plan  or  superior  saga- 
irity  in  those  who  set  il  on  foot.  Before 
assessed  taxM  were  invented^  before  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  made  ctis- 
toms  and  exeida  a  mitie  6f  wealth  to  the 
government,  a  ma:)n  source  of  the  King's 
revenue  was  derived  from  ^  anla  0f  jna- 
tioe.  But  as  there  was  a  court  baron  in 
every  manor,  from  which  my  lord  baron 


siding  baron  was  self-appointed  and  ir- 
responsible, is  probably  true  as  to  the 
courts  baron— Hsontrived  that  almost  every 
kind  of  suit  should  be  carried  on  in  his 
courts  at   Westminster  only.    This  was 
efiected  partly  by  prohibiting  suits  of 
certain  descriptions  from  being  entertain* 
ed  at  all  in  the  inferior  courts,  or  by  giv* 
ing  the  metropolitan  courts  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  immediate  power  of  re- 
moval to  them  by  either  of  (he  parties  be* 
low.  The  Crown  having  thus  secured  the 
fees,  the  next  question    was,   how    to- 
satisfy   the  demand   for  justice  at   the 
least  expenoe.     To  deny  it  altogether 
would    be  to  cut    off   the    fees  them- 
sielvea ;  to  compel  parties  and  witnesses 
when  there   was    little  money  and  n<y 
roads  or  stage-coaches^   to  travel  from 
Cumberiand  to  London  for  the  hearing  of 
a* cause,  would  have  been  in  effect  to 
deny  it  altogether.     To  save  the  fees^ 
therefore,  and  avoid  the  clamour,  as  the 
suitors  eould  not  come  to  the  judges  in 
London,  the  London  judges  were  sent 
to  the  suitors:  at  first,  opce  only  iq  seven 
years;   afterwards,    once  a    year;    and 
finally  twice,  as  at  present.    This  old 
dock-work  of  revolving  judges  has  been 
going  so  long,  that  partly  out  of  respect 
for  its  antiquity,  partly  from  inability  to 
comprehend  its  structure,  and  still  more 
from  exaggerated  apprehensions  as  to  the- 
inconvenience  of  change,  a  large  number 
of  well-meaning  persons  would  hear  with 
horror  any  proposal  for  taking  the  ma- 
chine to  pieces,  and  substituting  one  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  times ; 
to  those,  however,  who  are  able  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  the  system,  it  becomea 
neoBssai y  to  assign  a  more  plausible  reason 
for  its  contmuance,  and  what  we  usually 
hear  is,  that  a  travelling  jud^,  having  no 
acquainuinoe  or  connexions  in  the  county 
to  which  he  is  sent»  will  not  be  warped 
from  impartiality  by  those  local  biases, 
and  that  previous  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ties, which,  as  theyeayi  a  resident  judge 
could  scarcely  manage  to  avoid.    It  hap- 
penSy  however^  that  the  travelling  judge, 
before    be  becomes  a  travelling  judge, 
serves  his  time  as  a  travelling  barrister,  and 
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10  thai  capacity  forms  namaroiui  and  inti- 
mata  connexionst  and  still  mote  extea* 
aire  acquaintancea  in  the  coanties  through 
which  it  is  hi?  eastern  to  pass.  When  he 
becomes  a  judge,  old  habits  and  old  as- 
sociations still  retain  their  influence,  and 
he  contrives  to  go,  ofiener  than  any  other, 
the  circuit  he  travelled  as  a  barrister.  For- 
merly, he  was  prohibited  from  presiding  in 
a  county  in  which  he  possessed  property ; 
but  this  regulation  was  found  so  inconve- 
nient and  useless,  that  it  has  recently  been 
abandoned.  In  trath,  the  best  security  for 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge  does  not  consist 
in  his  Ignorance  of  the  parties,— *if  indeed 
that  be  any  security  at  all,-— but  in  the 
most  unbounded  publicity  that  can  be 
given  to  his  proceedings,  including  of 
course  the  vigilant  observation  of  a  free 
press.  But  even  if  it  were  clear,  that  a  resi- 
dent judge  would,  in  spite  of  publicity, 
be  guilty  of  occasional  roisdecision  from 
motives  of  partiality,  the  amount  of  evil 
to  be  incurred  in  that  shape  is  infinitely 
less  than  the  absolute  and  extensive  denial 
of  juBtice,  which  is  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  and  expense  of  the 
present  system. 

Another  reason  which  is  commonly 
advanced  in  defence  of  circuits  is,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  jurisprudeooe, 
particularly  of  that  branch  of  it  which  is 
called  oral  or  unwritten  law,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  uniformity  of  de- 
cision throughout  the  kingdom,  unless  the 
twelve  metropolitan  judges,  who,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  make  the  law  as  oc- 
casion calls  for  it,  were  themselves  to  pro- 
mulge  in  the  provinces  the  rules  upon 
which  they  agree  to  act.  To  which  we 
would  answer,  that  this  desired  uniformity 
might  still  be  preserved,  by  allowing  one 
stage  of  appeal  to  a  metropolitan  court; 
Where  the  parties  desired  a  rehearing 
upon  disputed  facts,  they  might  have  it, 
as  oftto  as  necessary,  before  the  provincial 
judge  or  jury,  to  whom,  even  aa  matters 
now  stand,  such  rehearing  would  be  r»> 
ferred  under  the  name  of  a  new  trial. 
But  where  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
judge's  decision  in  point  of  law,  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  of  the  point  of  law 
4n  question,  might  be  amkt  by  the  post,  at 
little  or  no  expenoe,  dir^  to  the  metro- 
politan court  of  final  appeal,  where  the 
only  charge  to  fa^  incurred  would  be  the 
barrister^s  fee  for  aigttoient.  But  why 
should  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  lor 
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€!vei  preclude  os  froai  haviiig 
like  a  general,  and  generally  intelligible 
rule  of  action,  in  a  well-digested  code  I 
Why  should  not  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion and  arrangement,  wbicb  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  instanoeof  the cuatoma,  bank- 
rupts, and  juries,  be  carried  on  through 
every  head  of  our  law.  Let  a  bommiuee  of 
judges  determine  which  of  the  oomnoa 
law  decisions  they  are  willing  to  abide 
by,  and  which  to  overrule  ;  and  let  thoae 
they  are  content  to  abide  by  be  framed 
into  acts  of  parliament,  under  appropriate 
heads  and  titles.      Let  new   deeistoaa^ 
arising  under  these  heada,  be  traosButted 
annually  to    the  legialature,    after  eo»- 
stiltatioo  by  the  judges ;  and  the  rules 
arising  out  of  them  be  added  to  the  code 
under  their  respective  heads.    The 
rably  confused  and  uncertain  state  of 
jurisprudence  oompeb  oato  roake». 
here,  these  cursory  obaervations,  thoogb 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  difficulty  and 
importance,  that  we  must  ere  long  enier 
upon  it  by  itself  and  in  detail. 

%,  But  to  proceed  now,  to  the  seonnd  d 
the  three  peculiarities  in  our  le^l  ayitem, 
which  contjibute  ao  much  to  the  hin- 
drance of  justice;  we  mean,  the  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  of  various  kinds^  parti- 
cularly the  testimony  of  tjie  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  to  which  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves for  the  present.  This  is  productive 
of  the  most  enormous  inconvenience  and 
is  attended  with  no  assignable  advan- 
tage. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten*  if  the 
parties  were  publicly  confronted  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge,  it  would  be  found, 
that  no  matter  of  fact  was  in  dilute; 
that  nothing  could  call .  for  oonstderation 
but  the  question  of  law ;  and  the  causa 
would  be  ended  at  once:  in  all  caass, 
the  expense  of  many  witnesses  inight  be 
saved  by  admissions  and  explanations, 
which  could  be  obtained  at  once  from 
the  parties.  The  two  grounds  onwhidi 
the  exclusion  is  justified,  are,  the  temp 
tation  the  parties  would  be  under  to 
commit  perjury,  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
gain,  and  the  liability  of  a  jury  to  be 
mialed  by  this  perjury.  Now,  exduaiQa 
on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  temptetion, 
supposes  that  men  are  actuated  to  false- 
hood, by  no  motive  but  pecuniary  inter- 
est; that  fear  and  favour,  hatred  and 
affection  are  without  influence ;  that  the 
man  who  would  perjure  himaelf  fbratx- 
peaoa,  would  speak  thatruih  to  theniin 
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xSWn  friend,  or  Innsman.  UnqueetionaUy 
a  man  who  has  an  interest  in  any  way, 
whether  in  the  way  of  alfedion,  or  the 
way  of  money,  will  generally  be  liable 
in  some  degree,  to  misrepresent ;  but  if 
tlie  jodge  and  jary  can  make  the  necessary 
allowanee  for  this  bias  in  the  case  of  other 
motives,  upon  what  ground  are  we  to 
presume  them  so  foolish,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  make  the  same  allowance  in  the 
case  of  pecuniary  interest?  All  this  while, 
be  it  obsenred,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
party  iix|ured,  is  freely  admitted  ib  cases 
of  felony,  though  his  property  is  often 
restorod  to  him  in  court,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  his  testimony :  that  the  life  of  a 
prisoner  often  depends  on  no  othe^  evi- 
dence ;  and  that  though  this  evidence  is 
excluded  upon  civil  matters  in  courts  of 
law,  where  it.  might  be  received  in  the 
best  shape,  subject  to  the  check  of  publi- 
city and  cross-examination,  it  is  con- 
stantly admitted  in  courts  of  equity,  in 
the  most  exceptionable  shape,  viz.  in 
that  of  depositions  drawn  up  in  an  artful 
form  by  the  attorney  or  counsel,  and 
afterwards  sworn  to  by  the  party  in  pri- 
vate, subject  to  no  check  from  the  power- 
ful sanctions  of  publicity  and  exami- 
nation. 

3.  The  artificial  complexity  of  our 
procedure  in  other  matters,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  writtefn  pleadings,  remains  to 
be  noticed. 

The  restricting  many  portions  of  this 
procedure,  to  certain  stated  periods  called 
terms,  each  of  them  lasting  little  more 
than  three  weeks,  and  occurring  but  four 
times  a  year,  is  the  obvious  cause  of  much 
unjustifiable  delay  ;  but  the  most  vexa- 
tious promotives  of  delay,  vexation  and 
expense,  are  the  written  pleadings.  In- 
stead of  the  judge  calling  the  parties 
before  him,  ascertaining  from  each  of 
them,  what  is  the  ground  of  complaint 
and  what  the  answer,  and  reducing  this 
to  writing  himself  as  in  the  case  of  a 
trial  for  felony,  the  parties  are  obliged 
-before  trial  to  make  a  statement  in  a 
technical  form,  upon  the  conformity  of 
which  to  certain  scientific  rates,  the  event 
of.the  cause  o£ten  turns  altogether  inde- 
fiendeBily  of  its  merits.  Further,  as  it 
iS4iot  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  any 
thing  at  variance  with,  or  not  suggested 
by  .this  technical  statement,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  cestainty 
before^ hand,  what  the  witnesses  will  say, 
^e  parties  are  often  obliged  to  m^ke  dif- 
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ferent  statemettts^  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  50  or  more,  and  seldom  fewer 
than  ten,  in  order  that  one  of  these^may 
have  a  diance  of  agreeing  with  the '^evi- 
dence to  be  adduced.  Copies  of  these 
multiplied  writings  are  then  to  be  made 
in  great  number,  forjudges,  counsel,  &e. 
The  only  pretence  assigned  for  the  waste 
of  time  and  money  occasioned  by  this 
useless  rmtition,  is,  to  prevent  either  of  the 
parties  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
trial,  by  the  allegations  of  the  other  j  but 
these  pleadings  are  so  far  from  giving  the 
slightest  information  as  to  the.  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  brought  forward,  that  it 
has  for  years  been  the  esublisfaed  prac- 
tice for  the  judges  to  compel  the  plaintiff, 
in  addition  to  his  technical  statement 
termed  the  dsclarottbn,  to  give  in  a*  hiU 
of  parHcidar9^  which  is  nothing  mora 
than  a  brief  and  ordinary  statement  of 
what  he  requires  at  the  hand  of  the  de- 
fendant, such  as  any  person  is  competent 
to  draw  up,  and  to  which  he  is  confined 
at  the  trial,  so  that  the  scientific  and  in- 
terminable declaration  becomes  entirely 
useless.  So,  with  regard  to  the  defen- 
dant ;  although  in  one  class  of  actions, 
he  is  still  obliged  to  frame  what  are  termed 
his  speoio/  plea9f*-^n  infinite  number  of 
different  statements  of  his  grounds  of 
defence,  drawn  up  in  a  minute  confor- 
mity with  certain  ancient  rules, — Jret  in 
another,  and  by  far  more  extensive  class, 
he  is  allowed,  in  what  is  called  a  general 
isstte,  simply  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
plaintiff's  charge,  and  under  this  denial, 
without  further  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to 
give  in  evidence  every  possible  variety  Of 
defence.  Indeed  we  have  tlie  strongest 
l^islative  recognition  of  the  inutility  and 
mischievousness  of  special  pleading ;  for 
almost  every  act  which  prescribes  rules  for 
regulating  procedure  in  the  affairs  of  char- 
tered companies,  public  commissioners,  ac- 
tions against  magistrates,  and  the  like — ex- 
pressly enables  defendants  in  such  cases, 
to  give  in  evidence  every  kind  of  defence 
under  the  general  issue;  that  is,  a  general 
denial  of  any  charge  made  against  them, 
without  the  least  intimation  to  the  other 
party  of  the  real  ground  of  defence. 

The  evil  occasioned  by  the  denial  of 
justice  arising  oat  of  the  three  causes  we 
have  just  explained,  has  been  so  intolera- 
ble, that  from  time  to  time,  various  pal- 
liatives have  been  applied  by  the  legisla* 
ture;  the  chief  of  these,  are,  what  are 
termed  Courts  of  Conscience,  which  have 
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6BtAblifib«d  in  moat  of  our  <  large 
towns,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  & 
emount  of  forty  shilliogi}*  and  ia  some  in- 
stances,  five  pounds.  These  courts  are 
presided  over  by  judges  resident  within 
the  district,  by  whom  the  parties  litigant 
are  at  once- examined  toucluog  the  matter 
n  dispute,  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  making  statements  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ten pleadingt.  The  great  defect  of  these 
courts  has  been  the  absence  of  responsi- 
biKty,  and  the  want  of  appropriate  apti- 
tnde  in  the  persons  appointed  to  prande 
over  them.  The  judges  of  these  Oourts 
of  Conscteooe  are  generally  a  number  of 
mipeid  commissioners,  selected  from  tbe 
tradesmen  in  tbe  neighbourhood^  wholly 
itfoorant  of  law,  and  often  oonductian 
tteir  proceedings  with  closed  doom.  Con- 
sidering the  numbbrs  among  whom  it  is 
divided,  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
any  one  of  these  judges^  is  redoeed  *U 
most  10  nothing;  for  men,  like  hounds, 
will  do  many  things  in  packs,  which  they 
would  be  afnid  to  venture  on  singly;^- 
The  responsibility,  sueh  as  it  is,  is  not 
assisted  by  any  fear  of  publicity,  and  let 
tbe  worst  happen,  and  misconduct  be 
brought  to  light,  the  excuse  is  always 
teady;  **  These  functionaries  do  their 
^  work  for  nothing ;  we  most  not,  there- 
**  fore,  be  severe,  to  mark  what  is  amiss 
••  in  them.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  objections, 
Courts  of  Conscience  have  been  found 
upon  the  whole,  so  much  less  bad  than 
our  ordinary  courts,  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  demand  for  their  extension.  We 
have -seen  that  at  present  they  are  con- 
fined to  our  large  towns,  and  usually  to 
eases  of  debt  notezceeding  forty  shillings. 
Lord  Althorp,  therefore,  with  the 
most  praise- worthy  industry  and  benevo- 
lence, has  for  many  years  been  labouring 
to  establish  for  the  people  at  large,  courts 
which  should  combine  all  the  advantages 
of  Courts  of  Conscience,  without  their  de- 
fects, which  should  proceed  in  the  same 
natural  and  summary  way,  but  be  preMd- 
ed  over  by  judgra  competent  to  the  dis- 
charoe  of  their  duties; 

His  first  plan  was,  that  there  should  be 
a  district  judge  for  every  two  or  three 
counties;  that  he  should  hold  jury  courts 
In  every  considerable  town,  once  a  quar- 
ter at  least,  and  have  jurisdiction  orer 
eases  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds; 
that  the  pleadings  should  be  confined  to 
certain  brief  printed  farms,  with  blanks 


to  be  filled  up^  as  the  case  wmfAteA  \  dw 
the  fees  and  costs  shoidd  not  exceed  17 
or  18  shillings ;  a  party  who  chooses  to  cbs> 
ploy  counsel  or  attorney,  not  being  allow- 
ed ia  recover  tbe  expense  from  hie  adver- 
sary.    The  judges  were  to  be  «|ipoiD:ed 
hj  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  ooimtiea. — 
This  bill  was  thrown  out,  and  the  failare 
of  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  when  we  eoa- 
sider  that  the  appointment  of  judges  ia 
such  bands  must  have  degenerated  imo  a 
mere  job.    The  Lord  Lieatenaot  bda^ 
subject   to  no    responsibility   or  check, 
would  necessarily,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  have  appointed  hie  seUtsoQ 
or  friend,  instead  of  the  person  moot  com- 
petent to  dischaige  the  duty« 

In  the  ensuing  Session,   Lord  Altboip 
proposed  to  vest  the  appointment  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I>epait- 
ment.     Immediately  the  Whige  aet  op  a 
loud  outcry  about  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  partly  by  this  means,  partly 
because  it  afibrded  no  compensatioD  m 
certain  individuals  who  were  likely  to  be 
afiected   by  its  operation,  the   bcU  was 
thrown  out.     This  was  a  serious  loes  to 
the  public,  for  though  it  were  to  be  wi^ 
cd  that  the  new  jurisdiction  ahonld  have 
permitted  one  cheep  stage  of  appeal,  such 
as  we  have  above  proposed,  sboold  have 
embraced  other  grounds  of  action  besides 
debt,  and  debts  to  a  greater  if  not  to  any 
amount ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished  thaU 
the  fiMs  should  have  been  fewer,  and  tbe 
officers  have  been  paid  by  salariesy^^-yet, 
the  measure  as  it  stood,  would  have  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  on   the  country. 
As  to    the   increased  influence   of  the 
Crown,  admitting  it  to  be  an  oligectioa, 
as  far  as  it  goesf  it  is  far  from  being  pre- 
ponderant; since  the  eril  of  the  infis- 
ence  is  limited  to  the  circle  of  the  bar,  al- 
ready so  much  within  the  sphere  of  its 
dominion  ;  whereas  the  evil  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  justice  is  almost  untinrited: 
besides,  unios  our  institutions  were  to 
undergo  an  entire  diange,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  in  whom  the  appointments  oonld  be 
vested  with  lees  likelihood  of  abuse,  than 
in  the  Ministers  of  ^  Crown,  towards 
whose  conduct  the  public  attention  is  con* 
stantly  directed,  and  who,  therefore,  aie 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  a  bad  ap- 
pointment. 

In  tbe  last  Session,  considerable  provi* 
sion  was  made  in  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion, and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Whigs, 
the  plan  of  having  twenty  or  more  dis- 
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trict  judges  wu  abandooed*  Instead  af 
this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  judges  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors*  court,  should  go  cir- 
cuiu,  and  hold  their  courts  two  or  three 
times  a*year.  This  would  have  placed 
matters  on  as  bad  a  footing  as  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
in  this  shape  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords;  though  without  discussion, 
and  upon  a  very  different  ground ; 
namely,  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the 
compensation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Al^horp 
will  npt  relax  in  his  praise- worthy  endea- 
Tours,  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  in  it 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  at  least  if 
be  drop  his  plan  of  circuits,  and  give  the 
people  tribunals  to  which  they  may  have 
constant  access.    We  regret  that  it  is 
not  at  present  in  our  power  to  enter 
more    extensively  into    this    important 
topic,  but  we  shall  immediately  begin 
the  underuking.     All  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  must 
have  perceived  that  our  whole  judicial 
establishment    requires    remodelling,    to 
adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
age ;  but  to  point  out  in  detail  how  this 
sbould  be  eTOcted,  will  be  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.     Meanwhile,  the  in- 
stitution of  county  courts  with  a  limited 
jurisdiction,  would  afford  a  considerable 
palliative  for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
old  system,  and  to  this  extent  there  are 
hopes  that  reform  may  prevail.    It  is  for 
this  reason,  we  haye  felt  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  explain  as  briefly  and  familiarly 
as  we  could,  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  nature  of  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made  by  Lord  Althorp. 

If  no  reasons  had  been  adduced  in  fa« 
▼our  of  the  measure,  the  arguments  ad* 
vanced  by  the  lawyers  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  would  prove  it  to  be  unobjection- 
able. When  a  veteran  advocate  like  Mr. 
Scarlett^  thoroughly  versed  in  every  branch 
of  our  law,  and  conversant  with  the  mode 
of  its  administration,  is  reduced,  in  lieu 
of  assigning  specific  objections,  to  call 
the  measure  a  **  violent  innovation*/* 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has  only 
reoourse  to  such  vulgar  fallacies,  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  else  to  urge.  If  he 
could  point  out  any  mischief  likelv  to  en- 
sue, or  could  prove  that  no  benefit  could 
be  produced,  by  pitting  justice  within 
reach  of  the  poor,  he  would  never  content 
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himself  with  confusing  the  uninitiated, 
or  scarlog  old  women  with  the  bug- 
bear **  innovation  ;*'  and  if  h^,  of  all  men 
the^ost  competent,  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause-— has  no  more  to 
advance,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fraternity  could  add  nothing 
to  the  arguments  of  their  learned  leader. 


Court  of  Chancifry. 

As  the  commissioners  appointed  to  explore 
the  maaes  of  Chancery  have  not  yet  made 
their  report,  we  shall  defer  till  the  next 
session  that  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
subject  which  its  difficulty  and  importance 
demands.     In  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
avoid  expressing  our  regret  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  handled  in  parliament 
The  prevailing  cause  of  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  equity  proceedings,  is  the  ciretun- 
stance  of  there  being  but  three  or  four 
equity  courts, — and  those  all  placed  in  the 
metropolis, — to  transact  the  business  of  the 
whole  population  of  England.  In  ouf  obserw 
vations  on  the  County  Courts'  bill,  we  have 
explained  theimpossibility  of  administering 
justice  cheaply  and  expeditiously  without 
oringing  the  parties  litigant  at  once  into  the 
presence  of  the  judge :  but  for  three  or  four 
judges  to  examine  the  parties  in  every  cause 
arising  over  such  an  extent  of  country^ 
would  be    impossible;   this,    therefore^ 
renders  necessary,  that  system  of  written 
pleadings,  affidavit,  and  interrogatories^ 
which  are  of  themselves,  far  too  coatly 
for  the  pocket  of  an  ordinary  fuiior.    The 
evil,  indeed,  can  never  be  cured  but  by  a 
total  change  of  system,  and  the  establish^ 
ment  of  district  as  well  as  metropolitan 
courts :  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  est^ 
blish  district  courts  with  any  good  effect, 
until  our  laws  shall  have  been  remodelled 
into  an  accessible  and  inteUigiUe  coda; 
and  the  difficulty  and  eiteni  of  this  un^ 
dertaking,  is  such  as  to  readsr  it  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  aknoet  hopeless. 
The  outcry,  which  has  now  been  made, 
will  probably  occasion  some  trifling  cor- 
uilment  of  the  length  of  chancery  pro- 
eeedings,  some  slight  acoeleratioo  of  the 
various  stages  of  process,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  of^  the  most  outrageous 
abuses,  such  as  the  charging  fpr  these 
attendances  before  the  master^  and  giving 
only  one.    This  may  diminish  tba  whole 
load  of  evil  in  the  proportion  of  five  out 
of  a  hundred;  a  slow  chancellor  may  die^ 
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and  a  qaick  one  saeoeed  him.    This  may 
diroinisn  it  fiTe  more;  but  do  human 
powers  could  administer  justice  to  a  Vrhole 
kingdom  under  such  institutions  as  those 
which  exist  at  present,  nor  under  such 
institutions  materiallv  alleTiste'^the  mass 
of  misery  occasioned  either  by  the  denial 
of  justice,  or  the  destruction  of  the  sui- 
tors^ property.     It  is  to  this  point,  and 
to  this  exclu^Tely,  that  we  would  direct 
the  public  attention.     Let  authentic  in- 
formation in  erery  possible  shape  be  ol> 
tained^  as  to  the  duration,  expense,  and 
mode  of  proceeding  in  chancery  suits  in 
general ;  let  it  be  seen,  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  delay  and  expense,  without 
bringing  the  parties  litigant  at  once  into 
the  presence  of  the  judse ;  whether  it  be 
possible  to  bring  them  into  the  presence 
of  the  judge  without  having  district  tri- 
bunals; and  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  esublish  district  tribunals  with- 
out first  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
uniform  guidance.     Admitting  all  that 
has  been  insinuated,  rather  than  proved 
against  the  present  chancellor,  to  be  true, 
•^admitting  that  he  doubts  more  and  de- 
cides less  than  any  of  his  predecessors, — 
admitting  that  he  aggravates  all  the  evils 
of  the  court  over  which  he  presides, — for 
that  very  reason  we  would  wish  him  to 
preside  there  a  little  longer,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suitors,  but  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.    Such  a  judge,  if  the  insi- 
Doations  against  him  be  true,  is  of  infi- 
nite service  in  drawing  general  attention 
to  the  inseparable  vices  of  the  system. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  reforming  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  we  cannot  perceive 
liny  advantage  to  oe  gained  by  attacking 
the  Chancellor,  and  we  are  sure  that  such 
a  course  is  attended  witli  many  disadvan- 
tages. It  diverts  the  public  "attention  from 
the  great  defects  of  the  system,  to  a  mere 
squabble  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
wa  individual,  and  it  arms  against  the 
cause  of  improvement,  the  numerous  and 
powerful  friends  of  the  Chancellor,  in- 
cluding    the     ministry    for     the    time 
being. 

If  the  blame  lay  mainly  with  the 
Chancellor,  he  ought  to  have  been  im- 
peached for  incapacity.  For  though  the 
impeachment  of  a  minister  be  a  mere 
sound,  and  as  our  system  is  constituted 
at  present,  must  terminate  in  his  acquittal, 
or  in  an  act  of  indemnity,  it  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  making  the  public  ac- 
qoi^intcd  with  the  extent  of  his  delin- 
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quency;  but  the  alleged  miscondtiet  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  imperfecifons  of 
establishment  over  which  he  presides, 
ought  never  to  have  been  joined  togtfther 
as  the  subject  of  the  same  investigation. 

We  are  satisfied,  that  they  who  have 
called  for  and  promoted  the  investigation, 
have  acted  with  the  best  intentions;   but, 
with  a  view  to  any  effective  alteration  or 
improvement,  we  fear  they  have  greatly 
erred  in  judgment.     In  addition  to  this, 
they  have  not  exhibited  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  either  in  a  general 
view,  or  in  its  actual  detaiU,  as  is  at  all 
calculated  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
public.     Mr.  Williams,  the   mover,  has 
indeed  evinced  an  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  decisions  aud  proceedings  in  equity, 
which  would  surprise  us  even  in  a  student 
who  had  just  read  his  Blackstone  for  the 
first  time.      Upon  no    better  authority 
than  an  old  joke  of  Selden's  about  the 
consciences  of  various  Chancellors  rary- 
ing  as  the  lengths  of  their  Te!>pective  feet, 
he  gravely  asserts  that  the  dedsions  in 
chancery  are  guided  by  no  rule  or  pre- 
cedent, but  depend  altogether  upon  the 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  moment.    But 
the  decisions  in   chancery    are  just  as 
much  confined  and  regulated  by  precedent, 
as  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of  King'd 
Bench.     In   both   tribunals,  the  judges, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  no  other  rule  or 
guide,  than  reports  of  decisions  of  their 
predecessors  in  cases  analogous  or  exactly 
similar.   The  principles  contained  in  these 
reports,  not  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  fiat  of  the   legislature,   the  courts, 
it  is  true,  are  but  imperfecdy  bound  by 
them,  and  frequently  overrule  or  confirm 
them,    as  the    feeling  of  the    moment 
prompts ;  but  they  are  at  least  as  much 
bound  in  courts  of  equity  as  in  courts  of 
law.    Else,  what  mean  the  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  reports  of  chancery  cases; 
why  do  judges  in  equity  courts  repeatedly 
declare  their  desire  to  decide  one  in  one 
way  upon  a  given  occasion,  and  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  them  to  decide  io  ano- 
ther by  reason  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  reported  decisions  of  their  prede- 
cessors! 

A  mementos  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances might  have  satisfied  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, that  equity  does  proceed  by  o^rtam 
rules,  and  that  these  rules  are,  in  efiect,  no 
other  than  rules  of  law  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  subjects.  But  he  asserts, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  is  a  usur- 
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pAtbn.on  the  common  law,  nnd  that  it  is 
altogether  anconstitutiooaU  (bat  in,  we 
presume,  (for  we  can  affix  no  decisive 
meaning  to  the  word)^ something  of  which 
he  disapproTea — something  pernicious  — 
something  which  may  .beneficially  be  dis- 
pensed with.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
usurpation,  we  wiU  not  so  trifle  with  the 
time  .and  patience  of  our  readers  as  to 
«a4er  into  a  disquisition  about  the  oriein 
of  a  court  which  has  been  recognised  oy 
the  legislature  for  several  c^turies  as  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  kingdom.  If  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  be  a  usurpation,  so  is 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  the  Court  of 
King's  £ench;  and  as  for  the  Court  of 
Common  Plea3»  the  whole  of  its  proceed- 
ings are  a  mere  nullity*  Whether  or  not 
we  could  dispeose.with  such  a  jurisdiction 
•a  that  which  .is  npw  exercised  by  Chan- 
cory*  let  Mr.  Williams  say«  wh^  ho.  has 
considered  what  ii^  common  law  can  do 
ia  .the  thousand  case$  which  are  unpro- 
vided with  any  evid0Poe  but  that,  of  tl^e 
parties  litigant,  whose  testimony  is  so 
carefully,  excluded  from  our  courts  of  law ; 
whiit  those  oojiru<could  do  ia  n\atters  of 
tni8t»  which  they. do  not  even  recognise ; 
what  they  c^uld  do  for  the  protection  of 
married  women,  .whose  separate  interest 
they  will  not  endure  to  hear  of;  what, 
in  cases  where  a  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
justice*  and  where  damages  can  afford  no 
adequate  compensation.  Mr.  Williams 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  contend,  thai 
all  jurisdiction  over  subjects  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  in  the  present 
sti^te  of  our  jurisprudence  he  would  be 
the  last  to  propose  to  confer  it  on  the 
courts  of  common  law.  Indeed,  without 
altering  the  whole  frame  of  our  juris- 
prudence, it  is  not  eai»y  to  perceive  how 
those  courts  could  exercise  sucl^  a  juris- 
diction. Upon  the.po99ibili(y  or  expedi- 
ency of  such  an  alteration  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge,.. but  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  an  opinion,  that  u^der  an  im- 
proved judicial  system^,  every  court  ought 
to  .hav^  cognij&ance.over  every  kind  of 
cause,  and  that  the  diistribution  of  the  tri- 
bunals should  be  piiuely  local,  without 
any  metaphysical  divJ9ion  of  jurisdictions. 
This, is  a. topic  .on  which  Mr. Williams 
has  evidently  thoMgbt  irery  little,  or 
thought  to  yecy  liulQ.p^rpp8e;  for  he  is, 
indeed,  mistaken  if  he  in^^ines  that  the 
institution  of  juries  is  alone  able  to  sup- 
ply every  defect  in  the  administration  of 


ju9tice.  We  had  hoped,  however,  that 
be  would  at  lea^t.have  been  competent  to 
havfi.  collected  and  (wrought  forward  the 
details  of  the  present  state  of  Chancery 
procedure ;  but  in  this  point  he  has  fiiiled 
as  signally  as  on  every  other.  There  is. 
not  a  town  or  hamlet,  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  possessed  of  any  property,  that  is 
not  vnoxe  or  less  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
this  dreadful  tribunal:  day  after  day 
multiplies  t(ie  number  of  victims ;  and  a 
large  return  might  annually  be  made  of 
those  who  actually  die  of  protracted  hope, 
disappointment,  aqd  e^cn  s|arvati9n, 
which  might  h^^e  been  prevented  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  withheld  from 
il^m  by  the  ruinous  delays  of  the  court : 
thousands  of  cases  ipight  be  brought  for- 
ward which  have  lasted  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  upon  each  of  which  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds. has  been  ex- 
pend^. The  difficulty  among  so  many 
victims  is  not  which  to  select,  but  which 
to  put  aside  for  the  present ;  and. yet  Mr, 
Williams,. with  such  a  mass  of  undeniable 
suffering  to  choose  from,  brings  forward 
in  his  last  speech,  five  cases,  none  of  which 
are  aggravated,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  admit  of  explanation  and  answer, 
if  not  of  complete  exculpation.  This  an- 
swer and  exphination  were  given  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
thus,  upon  on  occasion  when  even  he 
might  have  been  r^uced  to  silence,  was 
enabled,  for  the  only  time  in  the  history  of 
Parliament,  to  make  a  plausible  statement 
in  vindication  of  the  proceedings  in  Chan- 
cery. However  excellent  Mr.  Williams^s 
intentions  may  be,  he  is  manifestly  incom- 
petent to  the  tjBsk  he  has  undertaken.  At 
present  he  has, done  harm  rather  than  good 
by  exposing  hiqaself  to  an  inexcusable 
defeat ;  and  we  cannot  help  praying  that 
the  business  may  (all  into  abler  hands. 


CansoHdittion  of  the  Jitry  Laws* 

Trb  statutes  enacted  in  our  Parliaments, 
and  the  decisions  reported  in  our  courts 
of  law,  are  daily  and  hourly  multiplying 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  necessity  of 
framing  them  all  into  a  well  digested  code 
is  every  where  sensibly  felt.  To  buy 
these  new  laws  as  they  come  forth  year 
by  year  is  a  ma^er  of  difficulty  even  to 
men  of  moderate  fortune ;  to  read  them 
all,  impo^ible.  We  reprobate  the  tyrant 
of  old,  who,  with  a  view  to  entrap  his 
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subjects  into  oflfences,  wrote  his  laws  id 
iK>  small  a  character,  and  hung  the  tables 
up  so  high,  that  it  was  difficult  to  read 
them  accurately.:  our  courts  always  act 
on  the  maxim  **  igTwranda  legiB  neminem 
**  exciuat;''  and  yet  we  forget,  that  a  laree 
portion  of  our  own  jurisprudence^ the 
oral  or  unwritten  law  which  is  said  to  re- 
side in  the  breast  of  the  judges — ^is  abso- 
lutely inscrutable  by  any  one ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  it  is,  from  its  bulk  and  con- 
fusedness,  inaccessible  and  unintelligible 
to  ordinary  readers.  But  it  is  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  commu- 
nity at  large  some  chance  of  learning  the 
rules  of  action  by  which  they  ought  to 
regulate  their  lives,  that  a  code  has  be- 
-come  so  absolutely  necessary ;  it  is  also 
indispensable  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  I  n  a  former  a  rticle,  on  the  Cou  nty 
Courts'  Bill,  we  hare  shown  that,  in  the 
f>reseDt  «tate  of  our  judicial  establishment 
-and  modes  of  procedure,  by  far  the  larger 
|)iioportion  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
-excluded  from  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
ihat  the  incoDTenience  could  not  be  effec- 
tually remedied  without  a  different  orga- 
nization of  the  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  tribunals.  But  the  framing 
of  a  code  seems  to  be  almost  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  any  such  plan  of 
improvement :  for  though  twelve  judges, 
livmg  together  in  the  metropolis,  and  pro- 
ceeding periodically  thence  to  their  re- 
spective circuits,  preserve  something  like 
an  appearance  of  uniformity  of  decision, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, that  this  should  be  accomplished  by 
local  judges,  who  would  have  no  inter- 
course with  each  other.  We  hail,  there- 
fore, with  satisfaction,  any  approach  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  code,  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  our 
lawyers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  subject 
which  unavoidably  prevails  among  the 
rest  of  the  community,  we  have  little 
hopes  of  seeing  any  thing  like  a  systema- 
tic body  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  publie.  Without  discaniting  the  relics 
of  feudal  institutions,  the  barbarous  no- 
menclature und  frivolous  distinctions  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  can  make  but  slight 
approaches  towards  a  generally  useful 
and  intelligible  manual  of  jurisprudence. 
Somethings  however,  has  been  gained, 
if,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  habit  of 
indiscriminately  eulogizing  existing  insti- 
tutionsy  a  minister  of  the  Crown  admits 


that  aU  is  not  rifihc,  and  makes  ikft  fimt 
approaches  to  a  better  state  of  tlnngs.  It 
is  somethiog,  to  collect  and  arrange  tha 
scattered  members  of  oor  confused  ata* 
tute  book,  and  to  place  in  available  older 
those  materials  for  a  code  which  we  poa- 
sess  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
nation.  By  this  oommenoement  alone, 
Mr.  Peel  has  secured  to  himself,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  more  certain  and  darable 
celebrity  than  the  ^*  heaven4M>m  miBister^* 
with  all  his  wars  and  all  his  prodigality. 

The  comroenoement  which  has  so  suc- 
cessfully been  made  in  ooosolidating  the 
statutes  relating  to  costoms,  juries,  and 
bankrupts,  might  be  speedily  carriMi  oo 
through  all  the  various  heads  under  which 
our  acts  of  parliament  nay  be  daased, 
and  carried  on  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation even  of  those  who  would  view 
with  horror  any  attempt  to  leoonstraot 
the  great  edifice  of  law.  Cosunisnooeis 
might  be  appointed,  one  or  moie  U> 
of  the  divisions  whiek  our  laws  at 
recognise,  who  might  simultaneously  col« 
lect,  arrange,  and  comprsss  all  that  is  to 
be  found  within  their  respective  depart- 
ments. From  the  statute  they  might 
proceed  to  the  common  law,  and  deal  in 
the  same  way  with  ail  thoae  deciaioos 
which  have  estiiblished  principles  now  re- 
cognized by  our  courts.  These  might  be 
amalgamated  with  the  new  statutes,  and 
rest  for  the  future  on  the  firm  basis  of 
legislative  enactment,  iastsad  of  ramun^ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  mere  opinions,  which 
every  judge  in  succession  is  at  liberty  to 
abide  oy  or  overrdle,  as  may  suit  tlie  in- 
terest or  inclination  of  the  moment.  To 
the  statute  book  thus  compfessed  and  ar- 
ranged, a  standing  commission  m^r 
every  year  add,  in  their  proper  plaoe,  sueh 
new  decisions  as  involved  any  principle  of 
general  importance. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  stattttss  conoemiDg  juries 
alone,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.- Peel's  speech*. 
— Enactments  seattered  through  nearly 
400  acts  of  parliament  have  been  brought 
together  and  arranged  in  one  atatnte: 
The  burden  of  serving  the  office  of  juvor 
has  been  more  extensivdy  and  more 
equally  distribnted :  and,  with  a  view  lo 
impartiality,  the  mode  of  nominating 
special  jurors  has  been  assimilated  lo  that 
by  which  common  jurors  have  always 
been  appointed-^that  is,  the  nnmben  of 
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•any  glt»tft  i^peeial  jury  ore  to  be  taken  by 
tkimee  out  of  the  whoie  number  of  per* 
•008  liable  to  bo  called  on  for  the  occa* 
sioD  in  question.  Whan  it  is  considered 
thai  the  main  use  of  a  jury  is  to  operate 
as  a  check  upon  the  judge,  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  a  few  years  hence,  that  in  the 
only  class  of  cases  in  which  the  integrity 
of  the  judges  oould  be  open  to  suspicion* 
namely,  the  trials  of  political  offenders 
— the  Court  of  King's  Bench  established 
and   upheld    the    practice    of    seieoUng 
the  jurors  by  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  court.— We  say  cUabHmedf  because 
till  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Lushington, 
the  officer  of  the  court  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  nomination  of  juries 
in-such  cases,  had  been  by  his  own  ad- 
mission in  the  habit  of  nominating  them 
upon  a  principle  of  chance;    viz.    by 
sticking  his  pen  at  random  into  the  leaves 
of  a  book  containing  the  jurors'  names, 
and  taking  •  the  juror  whose  name   was 
nearest  the  point  of  the  pen.     This  mode, 
which  had  h»ng  been  in  use^  and  which, 
ae  we  have  said,  he  had  himself  practised 
for  many  years  in   the  nomination   of 
qiecial  jurors  for  civil  cases,  be  chose 
to  depart  from  in  a  series  of  political 
trials  for  libel,  which  commenced  about 
the  year  1817,  and  without  assigning  any 
other  reason  for  discontinuing   the  old 
prsctice,    than    that    it    occasioned  him 
trouble,  he  proceeded  in  lieu  thereof  to 
$ek€t  the  jury  arbitrarily,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason  fior  adopting  one  man  or 
lejeetiog  another. — His>  conduct   being 
oomplsined   of,    the  Coart   of  King's 
Bench  decided  twice,  {Rex  v.  fVooUr^  1 
Bamewall  and  Alderson^s  .reports  103; 
and   Res  v.  Ednumde^  4th  voL  of  the 
same  reports  484)  that  the  officer  of  the 
court  had  a  rigAi  to  seisel,  and  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  piecedant  and 
esample  if  he  shctuld  take  the    names 
by  some  mode  of  cftiancel— - 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  offioer 
did  or  would  abuse  this  power ;  but  we 
assert  that  under  these  decisions  he  had 
the  fewer  of  packing,  and  to  this  power 
we  object,  as  subversive  of.  the  ^eey  end 
of  juries.  To  what  an  extent  a  corrupt 
offioer  fnighA  have  abused  this  power 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  slated  in 
the  report  of  a  oommiltee  appointed  by 
the  common  council  of  London  to  in- 
quire into  this  matter,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  special  jurors  who 
usually  served,  were  needy  persons,  whose 
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livelihood  depended  upon  the  number  of 
causes  they  could  be  appointed  to  try. 
Let  them  but  dare  to  give  one  verdict 
against  the  crown,  it  is  obvious  they  coiild 
never  be  appointed  again  by  an  officer, 
who  could  not  be  convicted  of  corrup- 
tion  as   he   never  assigned    reasons  for 
adoption  or  exclusion.    It  is  no  slirbt 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  and  integnty 
of  Mr.  Peel^  that  be  has  renounced  this 
pernicious  power  of  packing,  so  hardily 
and  succesiully  established  for  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and 
now  that  we  have  been  relieved  from  the 
usurpation,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  smiling 
at  the  difference  between  legislative  and 
judicial  wisdom.     In  Rex  v.  Dolby  (9 
Barnewail  and  Cressweirs  Reports,  III.) 
Abbott,  C.  J,  says,  **  Our  common  law 
acknowledges  no  such  absurdity  as  tak  i  ng 
by  chance  and  hazard  the  persons  who 
are  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
juryman."     The  learned  Chief  Justice 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  common  ju- 
rors have  never  been  taken  in  any  other 
way,  and  as  they  have  to  determine  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  causes  than 
special  jurors,  their  functions   must,   in 
any  view  which  comprehends  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  be  the 
more  important  of  the  twa     The  pos- 
sibility of  getting  upon  the  jury,  one  or 
two  persons  who  might  be  strong'partisaim 
on  either  side,   is   a  thing  unavoidable 
under  any  impartial  plan,,  which  can  be 
no  other  than   some  modification  of  a 
system  of  chance.     His  lordship  also*  §oe^ 
got,  that  with  regard  to  special  jurors  al 
least,  the  law  hid  provided  for  this  in* 
convenience,,  and  had  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  absurdity,  by  allowing  eacb 
party  to  strike  out  twelve  of  the  forty-eight 
first  appointed;  so  that  the  interference 
of  the  officer  of  the  court  was  as  unneces-* 
sarv  as  it  was  open  to  abuse. 

However^  be  this  as  it  nuiy,  that  which 
it  suited  the  views  of  the  King's  Bench 
to  brand  as  an  absurdity  in.  1823,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment makes  the  object  of  a  special  and 
deliberate  enactment  in  18^5. 

We  bhall  conclude  our  very  summary 
observations  ^  ith  a  few  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  act  has  been 
framed.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  style  iesn  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  precision,  than  that 
of  Euglibh  acts  ot  parliament.  The 
framera  of  them  seem  not  to  have  known 
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the  employment  of  any- particular  terms 
included  tn  its  meaning  ;  and  instead  of 
securing  themselves  by  a  careful  selection 
of  generals,  have  '  endeavoured  to  attain 
something  like  certainty,  by  a  profuse 
mention  of  particulars:    This  not  only 
adds  enormously  to  the  length    of  the 
statute  book,  but  occasions  the  very  un- 
certainty it  was  proposed  to  avoid  ;  inas* 
much  as  no  human  memory  can  be  relied 
on  to  exhaust  all  particulars,  and  where 
many  are  specified,  the  omission  of  some 
must  always  be  deemed  intentional.  The 
framer  of  the  present  act,  being  a  lawyer, 
has  not  ventured  entirely  to  depart  fh>m 
the  old  model,  in  this  particular ;  proba- 
bly, not  wishing  to  incur  the  ill  opinion 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  practises : 
but  he  has  to  a  considerable  degree  cur- 
tailed the  pleonasms  of  his  predecessors. 
In    another    respect,     however,  he  has 
closely  followed  their  ill  example,  and  has 
made  his  statute,  like  all  others,  one  long 
sentence  from  beginning  to  end.     Udless 
obscurity  and  confusion  be  the  object  in 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  good 
reason  why  every  statute  should  not  be 
split  into  numbered  and  titled  divisions 
and  subdivisions ;   as  in  the  present  case, 
1.  Jurors,  who  may  be,  and  who  not — 2. 
How,  and  when   placed  upon  the  list. 
3.  How  chosen  for  trials.    4.  How  paid  ; 
and  so  on.     Even  the  conveyancers,  the 
most  inveterat«»  adherents  to  ancient  forms, 
have  adopted   the  practice  of  dividing 
long  deeds  of  certain   descriptions,   into 
numbered  articles.    It  is  to  be  hoped^  the 
legislature  will  at  length  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  by  so  easy  an  alteration,  give 
us  some  little  assistance  towards  compre- 
hending and  referring  to  the>  increasing 
loads  of  statutory  law. 


Bills  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  of  some 
importance  |hat  men's  minds  should  be 
iteitled.  Probably,  for  some  time  to  come, 
it  will  continue  to  be  brought,  at  different 
intervals,  before  the  legislaiure  and  the 
public.  It  is  desirable  that  the  cases  which 
differ  essentially  from  each  other,  (and  it 
includes  several  such  cases),  should  be  dis- 
criminated ;  that  the  true  principles  of 
legislation  should  be  ascertained;  and  that 
the  public  feeling  abould  be  directed  into 
the  proper  channel.    Mr.  Martin  is  actn 


tives;  bat  nothing  is  so  imsehieiHHsis 
blind  benevolence:  cruel ty,  the  most  dn»ad- 
ful  and  extensive,  oden  has  its  source  rd 
humanity ;  and  even  ambition  and  tymB* 
ny  are   scarcely   more  injurious   to    so- 
ciety  than    active  phfiantbropy  witbout 
wisdotn.     Whenever,  tberefone,  the  «dop»- 
tion    of   any  thing    aflfeettii^  tbe   coii>- 
dition  of  a  large  number  of  aentient  be- 
ings is  proposed,  as  a  mnatter  of  bettevtc^ 
lence,  it  is  necessary  that  its  nattune  md 
tendency  should  be  investigated  with  pe» 
euHar  care.      There  are  persons  wfaoae 
aanetion  is  sure  to  be  obtained  to  ahnost 
any  obgeci,  by  the  mere  name  of  benevo- 
lenoe.     Because  a  measure  is  projected 
from  motives  of  humanity,  they  conmder 
it  unnecessary  to  examine  into  its  reel 
and  practical  operation,  and  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  best  proof  which  tbey 
can  give  of  the  kindness  of  tbet r  feelingfi, 
is  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  judg^ 
meat    It  wootd  be  easy  tp  shew  the 
evils  which  result  from  this  iil-segotated 
impulse,  by  a  reference  to  sereral  of  oov 
popular    institutions,    the    tendeoey    of 
which  to  effeet  good  is  now  pretty  gene^ 
rally  doubted,  but  which  are  still  allowed 
to  oontinue  in  operation,  and  which  werB 
once  the  subjeets  of  great  and  almoel  inM- 
versal  praise.     There  are  few  topics  nnore 
obnoxious  to  this  mideedmg  inftoenee, 
than  that  which  We  are  about  tp^xamiAe; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  lo 
investigate  it  with  some  Mri<$li«ess.      in 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  we  shaH  fifst  con- 
sider certain  principles  which  we  deem 
fundamental ;   we  shall  next  shew  that 
these  principles  afford  a  goide  for  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  -by  the 
legislator;  we  sluill  then  try,  by  the  stan- 
dard formed  by  these  principles^  theiran- 
ous' measures  which  have  been  proposed ; 
and,  lastly,  we  shall  examine,  by  thesaiie 
test,  what  has  been  advaticed  on  the  ob- 
ject in  phrliamentw 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  man  has^  to  an  unlimited  extent,  the 
power  of  appropriating  the' brute  cieation 
to  his  service,  and  that,  te  a  greet  extent, 
it  is  expedient  (we  may  say  necessary) 
that  this  power  should  be  exercised  to  the 
destruction  of  animal  life. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  destruction  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  animal 
life.  Tnis  is  a  general  laWf  and  in  the 
necessity  which  u  imposed  upon  man  by 
the  tery  eenslitutiea'of  Ws  Mtnej  of  de- 
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priviBf;  other  rammftlt  of  life  in  onkfr  to 
preeenre  his  owik,  be  differs  in  no  respeot 
from  the  eniroals  on  which  he  feedi«.  From 
roan  downwards  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  being,  one  class  is  made  to 
furnish  food  to  another ;  that  to  « third ;  the 
third  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on ;  and  unless  the 
Second  destroy  the  third,  and  the  third  the 
fourth,  all  must  perish.  Tbofle  animals 
which  appear  to  live  on  vegetable  maKer, 
afford  no  le^  exception  to  this  rule :  for 
they  destroy  myriads  of  small,  whereait  the 
farmer  destroy  a  few  large  animals. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,-  be  so  readily  con*- 
ceded,  but  it  is  a  point  equally  indispu- 
table, that  brutes  have  no  rights.  A 
right  is,  in  effect,  a  power  conferred  on 
«n  individual,  or  individuals,  by  the  body 
politic  in  which  they  live:  it  implies  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of 
some  other  individual,  or  individuals,  to 
render  a  service,  or  abstain  from  doing  an 
injury,  to  the  indjvidtial  who  possesses 
the  right;-  and,  we  may  add,  will  and  pow- 
er OB  the  part  of  the  body  politic  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  obligation. 

Now,  as  we  set  ottt  by  shewing  that 
roan  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  in« 
ferior.  animals,  and  thai  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  eieeroise  this  power  to  their  de« 
struction^  it  would  be  as  abburd  to  say 
that  he.  is  under  any  obligation  to  render 
service,  or  abstain  from  doing  injury  to- a 
brute,,  as  it  woukl  be  nugatory  to  confer  a 
right  which  the  brute  /has  no  means  of 
enforcing.  •  • 

That  man  often  finds  it  to  bis  own  ad* 
vantage  to  render  service  or  abstain  from 
doing  injury  to  brutes,  is  another  thin|^; 
and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  the  kgislalor  in 
these  matters,  vis.  the  advantage  which 
man  may  derive  froei  his  interfereoee,  or 
the  disadvantage  he  may  suffer  from  non- 
interference. That  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  man 
himself,  that  the  legislator  shoukl  restrain 
and  modify  the  exercise  of  naany  of  the 
powers  which  man  originally  possesses, 
IS  perfectly  clear ;  but  it  is  now  admitted 
as  an  equally  clear  principle  of  legislation, 
that  he  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  siich  powem  unless  he  can 
shew  the  interferenee  U>  be  preductive  of 
advantage  either  to  the  individual  or  lo 
society  at  largoi 

Here,  and  here  only,  thb  legislator  is  on 
solid  gnmnd:  yet  this  pfinoiple  faasnot 


hitherto  been  recognized  $  and  it  h  siil- 
gular  that  every  attempt  at  legislation  on 
this  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  made, 
has  proceeded  on  the  very  opposite  as- 
sumption.-     Every  positive   enactment, 
every  one  of  Mr.  Martin's  bills 3  almost 
every  thing  which  has  been  said  upon  thb 
subject  in  parliament,  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  legislator  is  quite  within 
his  province,  and  is  performing  a  functiob 
which-  strictly  belongs  to  him,  when  he 
legislated  for  the  protection  of  brute  aniw 
'mals,  and  when  ho  contemplateB  their 
good  alone.     We  maiutain  that  alV  legis*- 
lation  on   this  principle  is  absurd  and 
vidoas ;  that  tho  constitution,  or  the  pro- 
tection  of  the   rights  of  human  bein^, 
onght  to  be  the  sole  objeot  of  human 
legislation;  that  no  reason-  can  be*  asu 
signed  for  the  interference  of  the  IsgislolioT 
in  the  protection  of  animals,  unless  their 
protection  be  eonneeted,  either  directly 
or  remotely,   with    some  advantiage  to 
man ;  and  that,  therefore,  thai  advantage 
jconstittttes  the  real  and  the  only  groimd 
for  the  Isf^lator's  interposition* 

In  the  exercise  of  his  power  over  the 
brute  creation,  do,  then,  any  canes  occur 
ia  which  a  man  may  so  abuse  that  power 
as  to  injure  the  community  of  human  b^ 
ings?*-4S  the  abuse  of  such  a  nattire  that 
the  legislator  can  check  it? — and,  lastly^ 
is  his  interposition  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil  ?  oefore  he  can  interfere,  an  an^ 
swer  in  the  affirmative  must  be  given  to 
each  of  these  questions. 

Let  us  make  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  various  eases  in  whieh 
the  interposition  of  the  legisktoiv  far 
the  protection  of  animals,  has  been 
deemed  proper:  as  we  have  already  said^ 
they  will  serve  as  a  test  to  ascertain  wfae« 
ther  any  such  cases  really  exist ;  and  if 
so,  they  will  enable  us  to  dtserimioato 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Now  all  the  cases  in  which  the  phiian<« 
thropist  can  wish  to  interfere  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  animals,  or  in  whieh  it  can 
possibly  be  supponed  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  do  so,  may  be  arranged  udder 
four  classes :—-l.  Cases  in  wtuchanimab 
are  made  to  suffer,  or  are  deprived  of 
life,  in  ordec  to  furnish  food  or  rainenttD 
man.— 9*  Cases  ia  which  animals  are  made 
tosufoyOrare  deprived  of  life,  it  order  to 
aUbrd  amusement  to  maa*— ^i  Cases  ia 
whieh  aaimals  are  made  to  saier^  or  me 
deprived  of  life  from  walitoanitoa»  or  feoHi 
Ike  uarsitniifted  iidulgeiiee  of  pasiioiU"^ 
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4.  Cases  in  which  animals  are  made  to 
EoiFer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  first  class  of 
cases^  those  in  which  animals  dre  made  to 
aufier,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  in  order  to 
furnish  food  or  raiment  to  man,  it  is  singu- 
lar, that  no  complaint  is  ever  heard  of  the 
extent  to  which  suffering  and  death  Are  in- 
flicted, although  were  all  the  suffering  and 
death,  resulting  from  all  the  other  causes, 
added  together,  and  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold, they  would  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of 
diat  which  arises  from  this  single  cause.  It 
is  computed,  that  for  the  supply  of  ani- 
mal food  for  the  city  of  London  alone^ 
there  are  annually  slaughtered-— of  bul- 
locks,  110,000;  of  sheep,  7^0,000;  of 
lambs,  ^SOflOO ;  of  calvea,  250,000 ;  of 
pigs,  200,000 :  independently  of  game  of 
all  descriptions,  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  fish.    What  then  must  be  the  amount 
of  animals  slaughtered  for  all  the  great 
cities  of  England,    for  all   its    towns 
and  villages,    for  all    the  great  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe;    for  all  the  cities,    towns, 
mod  villages  of  the  globe?     Lei  it  be 
considered,  that  this  vast  destruettoft  of 
animal  life,  is  a  thing  of  as  steody  and 
regular  occurrence  as  the  sooceseioa  of 
day  to  night ;  that  in  whatever  other  re- 
spects the  habits  of  the  various  people  of 
the  earth  may  change,  they  never  change 
in  this ;  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  arises, 
and  awakens  the  nations  to  the  ordinary 
CMicupatJons  of  life,  it  summons  these 
myriads  of  animals  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Yet  of  this  amount  of  suffering  and  death, 
it  never  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
oomplain.    Since  it  is  the  means  of  af- 
fording subaisteoce  to  human  beinjgs,  the 
utility — the  absolute  necessity  of  it  is 
so  apparent,    that  all  men  acquiesce  in 
it,  as  the  result  of  a  general  law  vrhtch 
nature  herself  has  ordained.     Here  then 
is  a  nniveival  recognition  of  the  power 
of  man   in  thia  respect,  and  of  the  ne- 
oea>'ity  of  exercising  it 

In  furnishing  the  supply  of  food,  there 
may  indeed  be  an  ofagection,  and  a  valid 
dbjeccioo,  to  some  particular  modes  in 
which  animals  are  secured,  or  in  which, 
after  having  been  secured,  they  are  put  to 
death*  There  are  oosea  in  which  the  snf- 
lering  to  the  animal  is  certain,  and  the 
-good  to  man  uncertain  and  trivial.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  manner  in  which  some 
animals  are  treated  irkile  yot  livings  tn 


order  to  render  them  more  .delicate,  or 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate.     Is  it  jus- 
tifiable to  inflict  suffering,  perhaps  severe 
and  long  continued,  with  ttiis  view?     It 
is  probable  that  every  well-coiistituted 
and  enlightened  mind  will  dec^e  in  the 
negative,  and  will  particularly  lament  the 
infliction  of  all  pain  beyond  the  measure 
necessary  for  human  subsistence.     But 
how  is  the  evil  to  be  corrected?     Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  whi<:h  have  been 
laid  down,  the  legislator  ought  not  to 
interfere,  unless  it  is  plain  that  human 
beings  are  injured,  and  that  his  interfe- 
rence is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to   the 
evil.     It  will  not  be  easy  to  shew  that 
any  hunuin  beings  are  injured,  either  di- 
rectly or  remotely,  by  the  practices   here 
alluded  to.     They  con  only  be  injured  re- 
motely, namely,   by  the  generation  of  a 
cruel  disposition  in  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  inflicting  this  suffering.     Could 
it  be  shown  that  these  practices  so  cor- 
rupt the  dispositions  of  such  parsons,  as 
to  render  them  bad  members  of  society, 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  (as  we  shall 
show  immediately)  for  the  interference  of 
the  legislature :  but  the  fisherman  who  is. 
in  the  daily  habit  of  pegging  lobsters,  does 
not  manifest  a  more  ferocious  dispositioa 
than  the  butcher  who  is  in  the  daily  habit 
of  cutting  the  throat  of  sheep ;  and  if  no 
other  evil  result  to  man  can  be  suggested, 
that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  legis- 
lator should  no  more  interfere  with  the 
fisherman   than  with    the   butcher.     It 
follows  that  if  the  former  inflict  mora  suf- 
fering than  is  necessary,  and  the  latter 
inflict  only  suffering  which  is  neopssary, 
the  correction  of  the  excess  must  be  fouod 
elsewhere.    It  may  be  found — it  can  ba 
found,  only  in  education,  and  the  ooose- 

Suent  creation  of  a  greater  d^ree  of  re- 
ection  and  susceptibility  in  the  public 
mind.  >  This  is  the  only  question  which 
can  possibly  arise  in  reference  to  the  firsi 
class  of  cases  ;  and  it  is  at  once  decided 
by  applying  to  it  the  principle  which  has 
been  stated. 

2.  The  second  class  of  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  that  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  amusement.  Amuse- 
ment is  a  good,  not  indeed  so  indis- 
pensable as  nourishment,  but  it  is  navVr 
theleas  a  good.  Taking  the  good^  there- 
fore, at  a  certain  amount,  before  the  legis> 
lator  restrains  the  power  of  man  to  pro- 
cure this  good,  he  oo/jtA  i»  Aew  that 
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tbe  imiiseibeDtis  attended  with  more  than  Another  point  ought  also  to  be  oonsi- 

a  corresponding  amount  of  evil.  dered,  before  we  can  decide  whether  in  the 

The  etit  to  be  apprehended  to  man  in  long  run  field  sports  are  to  be  esteemed  be- 

amusements  derived  from  the  suffering  of  neficial  or  pernicious  to  man.  These  sports 


brutesy  is  the  production  of  an  indiffer- 
ence to  suffenng  in  eeneral,  and  of  a 
consequent  brutal  and  ferocious*  disposi- 
tion, which  may  ultimately  turn  out  the 
bane  of  society. 

The  amusements  in  question  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds ;  field  sports,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  fishing,  &c. ;  and  combats 
of  animals,  such  as  bull  fights,  bull  and 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c. 

In  field  sports  tne  attention  of  the 
sportsman  is  unquestionably  drawn  off  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  and  the 

Pleasures  arising  from  the  exercise  of  skill, 
t  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how 

an  educated  person  can  avoid  reflecting 

on  the  torments  he  occasions,  and  if  he 

has  reflected,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 

conceive  that   his  heart  should   not  be 

hardened  by  persisting  in  the  practice. 

Shooting  is  the  least  cruel  of  these  kind 

of  sports,  and  yet  ''  whatever  pleasure  a 
man  may  take  in  the  exercise,  and  the 
skill  of  this  kind  of  sport,  one  would 
think  he  could  feel  no  very  enviable  sen- 
sations every  time  he  takes  up  his  prey 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  His 
employment  is  then,  if  he  has  any  huma-  •       j  i_      •         • 

"  r.itj,  to  beat  its  head  against  the  end  of   o^^owA  by  thoM  lavr.,  it 

"  bia  gun,  to  release  it  from  iu.  torture:  if   ^  FonoMced  that  the  amuseroeot  » 
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avowedly  engross,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  a  large  majority  of  our  legisla- 
tors ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned, 
whether  a  diligent  pursuit  of  the  fox,  or  a 
/nice  discrimination  in  pointers,  is  likely 
to  assist  a  man  towards  acquiring  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  principle,  without  which  a  le- 
gislator may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Pope,  indeed,  has  described  one  states- 
man, 

"  Earlv  at  conocil,  and  at  haiard  Intm, 
Mad  at  a  fox-chaas,  wise  at  a  debaite  i" — 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  presamed, 
that  an  interest  in  trifles  cannot  but  unfit 
the  mind  for  serious  exertion  or  acquire- 
ment, and  it  may  be  more  than  suspected 
that  a  devotion  to  field  sports  is  the  cause 
of  much  ignorant  and  mischievous  legis- 
lation. 

How  far  these  sports  can  be  enjoyed, 
or  will  be  considered  worth  having,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  game  laws,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  game  laws  are  essential 
to  the  amusement,  considering  the  amount 
of  suffering:,  crime,*and  moral  depravation 

may  safelj 


gun, 
*'  he  be  indifferent  upon  that  subject,  he 

**  throws  the  agonizmg  creature  into  his 
net,  there  to  welter  in  its  blood,  and  to 
beat  its  broken  wings  against  some  for- 
mer martyr  of  his  sports,  who  lies  there 
in  the  convulsions  of  death.  These 
barbarities,  however,  are  innocent,  when 
compared  with  the  refinements  of  cruelty 
which  are  practised  in  hunting.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  greater 
agony  than  that  'which  is  endured  by 
a  hare  during  a  long  chase.  Flying, 
for  hours  together,  before  a  whole  mul- 
titude of  its  destroyers,  having  its  ears 
pierced,  and  its  heart  distracted  with  the 
**  war-whoop  of  these  savage  pursuers, 
whh  a  certainty  that  a  painful  death 
'awaits  it;  exhausted  witn  fatigue;  in- 
capable of  proceeding,  yet  not  daring 
^  to  stop ;  conrulsed  in  every  fibre,  and 
*^  jinking  under  the  terror  of  instant  des- 
**  truction,  it  Is  at  length  seized  by  its 
*•  pursuers  with  savage  exultation*. " 
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purchased  at  a  greater  expence  of  human 
misery,  than  any  amusement  that  the 
great  have  ever  pursued,  war  not  ex- 
cepted. 

But  to  whatever  opinion  we  may  come 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  field  sports 
upon  the  condition  of  man,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  upon  those  oases,  in  which  the 
sport  itself,  from  its  very  nature,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  i^ure  the  dispositions 
of  the  spectators.  That  it  is  possible  for 
such  an  exhibition  as  would  commonly 
be  termed  a  sport,  to  have  such  a  ten- 
dency, is  indispuuUe.  It  is  certain,  that 
whenever  the  spectacle  consists  in  the 
mere  exhibition  of  ferocious  courage,  it 
will  have  a  pemidous  effisct  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  exhibition  of  two  savage 
animals,  which  are  excited  to  attack  each 
other  with  the  greatest  fnry  unul  one  or 
both  perish,  in  consequence  of  lacerating 
and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces ;  or  the 
exhibition  of  several  animals,  which  an 
incited  to  fall  upon  a  single  animal,  in  its 
own  naton  peacefol,  imtil  they  worry 
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k  iato  ancontoOQlable  rage,    cannot  be 
witaeflBed  by  any  human  being  wilbont 
iiyury.     No  roan,  whose  disposition  has 
not   been  previously  corrupted,  can   be 
present  at  such  an  exhibition  for  the  first 
time  without  horror;  and  if  he  subse- 
quently bring  himself  to  view  it  without 
disgust,  and  even  with  interest,  it  is  only 
by  achieving  a  conquest  over  one  of  the 
most   important  and  useful  feelings  ef 
the  human  heart     Sympathy  with  suf- 
fering,  whether  witnessed    in    a    brute 
animal,   or  in  one  of  his  own  specie^i, 
is  the  involuntary  impulse  of  every  un> 
corrupted  human  being  in  society  :   an 
impulse  tending  first  to  the  security  of 
other     beings,     and    ultimately    to    his 
own  ;   and  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
without    rendering .  him    in  the    highest 
degree  degraded  and   dangerous.      But 
all    such    exhibitions    have   a  powerful 
aiid  direct  tendency  to  destroy  sympathy 
with  suffering:  they  produce  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity^  and  to  a  roost  alarming 
extent,  hardness  of  heart.     There  never 
vfas  a  human  being  who  witnessed  them 
often,  and  with  pleasure,  who  did  not  ex- 
emplify, in  every  situation  in  which  he 
could  exemplify  it,  cruelty  of  disposition. 
But  a  cruel  disposition  is  blind :  it  makes 
no  discrimination  in  its  objects :  its  first 
vic^ms  may  be  animals,  its  ultimate  vic- 
tims are  sure  to  be  men. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  pf 
*lr.  Martin's  bill,  on  Fridajr,  March  11, 
Mr.  Q.  Lamb  gives  an  account,  from 
Evelyn,  of  a  bull-bait  which  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  Eve- 
lyn statesp  that  one  of  the  dogs  was 
thrown  so  )iigh  that  he  fell  into  the  lap  of 
a  lady  of  r?nk  in  the  second  gallery.  Two 
dogs  were  killed.  The  sport  ended  with 
the  ^pe  on  horseback,  **  and  I  retired/' 
continues  Erelyn,  "wearied  with  the  filthy 
*♦  scene,  which  I  had  not  witnessed  for 
••  many  years.*'  Mr.  Lamb  then  read  an 
account  of  an  exhibition  of  the  same  kind 
which  took  place  in  1702,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  states,  that  he  found  t)^ 
bill  amongst  the  papers  pf  the  Vice 
Chamberlain  pf  that  day,  who  wss  one  of 
the  prime  beaux  of  the  coiirt.  The  bill, 
which  was  headed  with  the  Queen's  anns^ 
ran  thus :  — 


ikeiri  ^  fnlleit  awl  iae^  gaae,  atotf 

most  clean  to  kasd,  wim  alL    And  a  gnat 

boll  will  be  tamed  kxiee  in  the  yard,  with  ^n 
works  all  over  him,  and  two  or  three  cats  tied  to 
his  taiJ.    Also  other  rarietiesw    A  bail-badtzng 
and  a  bear-baitiBg.   Beginning  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.    Regiaa  TiTat.'' 

Mr.  Martin,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  94, 
in  nooving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
prevent  bear-baiting  and  other  erael 
practices,  read  an  qfidie,  which  he  slated 
had  been  placarded  throughout  the  town, 
and  which  was  as  follows : 


"  Anna*  Itegina.  At  the  Bear,  in  Hpcklfy-in- 
the-Hole,  D«ar  Clerkcnwell  Green.  This  is  to 
-give  aoliice  to  all  gentlemen,  gamesters,  and 
ethers,  lint  on  thal7th  of  April,  a  bald-faced 


dog  of  Middlesex^  wiU  he  Hatched  against  a  dag 
of  Cqw-cross.    ^  ^.goiaaa  .each  dq^    He  that 


"  By  the  express  invitation  of  sevnal  noUe. 
men  and  gentlemen  of  distinctioa.— Biffly,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  canine  race,  and  anpenor 
▼ermin  killer  of  his  daj,  having  killed  aearfy 
4,000  rats  in  about  seven  boars,  will  once  more 
go  throngh  his  wonderfol  career  of  daauwimr  a 
profMirtionata  number  thereof,  in  ten  -n'^^ftiM.  at 
the  Westminster  pit,  on  Tuesday,  ICazch  1st, 
1825.    The  receipts  of  the  pit  to  be  presented  to 
the  distressed  widow  of  the  late  C.  Dew,  who 
was  the  owner  of  diia  imt^^-Mftw  <— nw^^  p^,.. 
foimer.    After  which  a  dc^  ight,  a  tara  loose 
match,  with  two  dogs  and  two  firesh  t^^^pin^  a 
drawin|  match,  and  several  boll  dogs  to  be  tried 
at  the  bear,  before  their  departure  for  famgH 
dimes.    Billy  can  be  matdied  to  kiO  100  rats 
against  any  two  dogs  in  England,  for  100  aore- 
reigns.    Doors  open  at    aoTen,    commeaice   at 
half-past    Admittance  ^  each.*' 

Now  all  such  sports,  as  they  are  temed, 
bull  fights,   bull  baiting,  bear  baiting, 
dog  fights,  cock  fighting,  and  ao  on,  •re 
spectacles  of  unmixed  barbarity:    they 
hsTo  no  redeeming  qn/alities,  or  tenden- 
cies :  they  fix  the  contempiauon  of  the 
spectator,  and  they  attempt  to  fix  it  with 
pleasure,  on.  what  is  purely  savage^  fiene, 
and  ferocious.     Xhe  human  miiid  b  so 
constituted,  that  in   proportion  as  they 
succeed  in  this  object,  they  must  aaaimi- 
late  it  to  the  qiuiities  which  it  contem- 
plates with  gratification :  to  the  disposi^ 
tion  of  the  animals  on   whic)i   it  gazes 
with  delighted  interest:  the  principle  of 
association— that  principle  which  influ- 
ences   so  powerfully   all  the   trai|u  of 
human    thought  and  emotion,  and  by 
which  they  are  united  together,  would 
cease  to  operate,  pr  would  operate  con- 
trary to  its. fixed  law,  were  it  otherwise: 
but  the  operation  of  tbat  law  is  as  JBteady 
as  the  operation  of  the  law  ofmvJtatioD. 
And  that  the  hun^anmind  can  be  bioiight 
to  cpi^i.templale. unmixed  fieic^ien.and 
barbarily ;  that  it,  can.  be  trainee!  to  gase 
with  delight  on  the  lacerat^  body  of  a 
livine  ,^>eat|i^,re;    on    the    ^Disioa    of 
its    bl^pd;    on  .its    cpnTulsions    and 
writhin^rg, '  .p^o^uced     by     int^letable 
anguish;    that  it    can  be    hrooghc   to 
listen,  with  iatamie  inteNbt,  to  its  howl* 
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iiigB  of  agODy,  18  an  ascertained  fact. 
Even  the  most  delicate  females  of  a  re- 
fined people,  in  a  refined  age,  refined  at 
least  in  the  common  estimation,  have 
crowded  to  such  spectacles,  and  contem- 
plated them  with  intense  interest  They 
have  done  so,  and  they  do  so  still  in 
(Spain;  and  Spain  affords  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  result  we  wish  to  point 
oat  The  same  woman  who  contemplate 
with  delight,  the  savage  spectacle  of  a 
bulUfight^  regard  as  a  gay  and  brilliant 
pageant,  the  immolation  of  human  beings 
in  an  oiUo  da  fh.  This  exemplifies  m 
a  striking  manner,  the  direct  and  inva- 
riable tendency  of  such  exhibitions. 
Animal  suffering  is  witnessed,  not  only 
without  horror,  but  with  delight :  by  an 
easy  and  unavoidable  transition,  this 
t;ruelty  to  animals  passes  into  cruelty  to 
men«  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  ferocious 
spectacle  of  a  bull-fight  is  contemplated 
with  pleasure*  the  horrible  exhibition  of 
an  ijaiJUt  da  fi  is  looked  upon  as  a  splendid 
amusement 

In  a  note  to  Childe  Harold,  it  is  stated, 
that  at  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  the  wounds 
and' death  of  the  horses  are  accompanied 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many 
gestures  of  delight,  especially  from  the 
female  portion  of  the  audience,  including 
those  of  ,the  gentlest  blood:  that  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold,  the  writer  of 
the  note,  and  one  or  two  other  English- 
men, were,  during  the  summer  of  1800, 
in  the  governor's  box,  at  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to 
Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or  two  horses, 
after  having  seen  them  before  they  ex- 
pired gallop  round  the  arena  with  their 
bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  satisfied 
their  curiosity.  "  A  gentleman  present, 
**  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale, 
**  noticed  that  unusual  reception  of  so 
**  delightful  a  sport  to  some  young  ladies, 
**  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  continued 
**  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell 
'**  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
**  three  horses  off  his  own  horns/' 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  sports  on  human  feeling, 
and  consequently  on  human  action.  Here 
then  is  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislator :  here  is  a  sound  principle  on 
which  he  may  interpose  to  prohibit  such 
spectacles.  They  are  injurious  to  human 
beings :  they  produce  trains  of  feeling, 
and  generate  habits  of  acdon>  which  are 
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dangerous  to  the  well-beinff  of  aoeiety : 
legislation  therefore  in  exerting  its  autho« 
rity  to  put  tl\em  down»  is  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  special  and  peculiar  func- 
tion. But  then  it  is  obvious,  that  its 
ol^ect  is  the  protection,  not  of  animals^ 
but  of  men :  did  such  spectacles  produce 
noble,  generous,  and  benignant  feelings 
in  the  human  bosom,  instead  of  the  oppo- 
site, it  would  be  right  not  to  prohibit, 
but  to  encourage  them.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  legislator  leaves'  out  of  his  con- 
sideration, as  he  ought  to  do,  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  animals :  good  may  result  to 
some  animals  from  the  course  he  takes  : 
but  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is 
purely  incidental,  and  neither  is,  nor 
need  be,  in  his  contemplation:  it  is 
the  well-being  of  men,  as  members  of 
the  social  state,  and  that  only,  for  which 
he  can  attempt  to  make  provision. 

It  is  singular,  that  among  all  the  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  debates  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  last  year,  two  only 
perceived  this  principle. 

In  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  March  1 1th, 

Mr.  William  Smith  appears  to  understand 

it  clearly,  and  seizes,  as  an  illustration  of 

his  argument,  the  very  fact  to  which  we 

have  adverted. 

"  With  what  severity  of  remark,"  he  says, "  did 
they  find  their  countiymen,  in  all  their  books  of 
travek,  constantly  speaking  of  the  boO'fights  of 
Spaan^Hi  sport  which  was  as  moch  admired  by 
the  higher  as  the  lower  orders  in  that  country. 
They  readily  saw  those  faults  in  others,  which 
they  refused  to  correct  in  themselves.  In  his  opi- 
nion,  the  habit  of  seeing  ball-fights,  had  preparad 
the  Spaniards  to  look  without  horror  on  an  mtUo 
daft.  It  was  certainly  a  step  towards  that  goal 
of  cruelty.  Hogarth  had  well  described  the  pro» 
gress  of  cruelty  in  a  series  of  prints.  The  hero  of 
the  pi^e  began  his  career  by  spinning  a  cock- 
chafer, and  teiminated  it  bv  the  mortbr  of  tho 
woman  whom  he  had  seduced*." 

Now  this  is  the  exact  and  decisive  argu- 
ment, clearly  and  precisely  stated. 

In  the  same  deoate.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  stated  this  principle  still  more  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  principle.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said— 


"  It  appeared  very  strange  that  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject  had  been  overlookect'-he  meant  the  inju- 
rious effect  which  such  st^es  had  on  the  morale 
of  society.  Putting  all  other  considerations  out 
oCview  ■  considering -that  ha  was  not  legiilating 
on  a  principle  of  humanity  towards  brutes,  but 
for  men-^he  could  not  avoid  giving  his  support  to 
the  bilL  The  common  law  of  England  justified 
the  principle  of  interfering  with  regard  to  any 
thing  whidi  had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  morala 

•  Ant€t  p.>49. 
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of  dw  Msomitft  MiA  cniltiM  wen  oo  prittdpl* 
paSdwbU  by  coamum  law  *t  the  pMMt  mo- 
ment. Hie  object  of  the  bill  was  merely  to  carry 
that  principle  into  elfect  in  thoee  atroaoo*  caeee 
which  iho^«d  the  p^lic  mind*/' 

Id  these  ^Ibw  words  the  true  priDcipIe 
which  oaght  to  have  guided  the  legis- 
latare  is  stated  id  a  clear  aod  scien^ 
tific  manner,  end  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  Mr,  William  Smith's  speech 
which  we  hare  quoted,  they  consiitate 
the  only  good  sense,  relative  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
house,  in  all  the  discussions  that  took 
place  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
cmd  of  the  sessioi^ 

There  is  then,  at  least,  a  distinction 
between  spectacles  of  this  hind  and  field- 
sports.  It  ma  J  be  wise  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  with  the  one,  and  unwise  to 
meddle  with  the  other— rit  may  be  pos- 
sible to  check  the  one,  impossible  to  inter- 
fere with  success  in  the  other ;  but  that 
can  be  no  reason  for  abstaining  to  do 
rood,  at  least  as  far  as  it  can  be  eftcted. 
Yet  so  completely  have  these  two  cases 
been  confounded  together,  that  not  only 
did  almost  every  member  who  took  part 
in  these  discussions  assume  them  to  be 
analogous,  but  they  even  munded  an  ar- 
gument against  all  legislative  interference 
on  that  very  analogy.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  main  aigumeot  on  which  the  oppo- 
»ebts  of  Mr.  Martin  make  their  stand. 
Mr.  Peel  urges  it  against  him  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner,  and  seems  to  imagine 
that  it  is  not  only  oooclusive,  but  over- 


■right  take  ttp»  C0HBnll,'Ov^ 

petBoa  whcmi  h«  miffht  ind  oigagdl  in  Ic^hSi^r  ^ 
domesticated  animal,  or  othevwiee  ill-treatiag  th« 
same.  This  cooM  never  be  bocne.  Heobjectedto 
the  bill  ftsenui  it  UmiU  to  ermU  ufimmrtd  ehm  ef 
MMoli,  H  the  principle  were  good  at  all,  it  oa^ 
to  be  extended  to  all  cans  of  craalhr*  lair  his  hiin 
friend  introdnca  a  bill  to  prevent  hnatittg,  daoel- 
ing,  fishing,  and  other  eangoinaiy  spoita,  and  then 
bear-baitm^t  and  dog-fighting,  and  cock-fighting 
might tauwraiin it.    Atpraeenthis  "'' 

not  me  of  eqoal  jnstioit.^ 


This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew 
the  cottAision  of  ideas  in  Mr.  Peers 
mind:  he  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
distinction,  the  clear  pero^tion  of  which 
could  alone  guide  him  to  a  just  dednooL 
The  proper  answer  to  his  armment  it 
must  be  needless  to  state.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  alone  seems  to  state  the  distinc- 
tion clearly.    He  is  reported  to  have  said^ 

"  lliat  it  was  not  £ur  to  draw  aai 


*<  Why/'  says  he,  **  shoold  the  hen.  gent,  stop  at 
the  ill-treatment  of  bears,  and  aaonkejit  and 
dogsl  Was  there  more  cnielty  in  baiting  a  bear 
tham  in  banting  a  stag  T  There  was  a  difierenee, 
it  was  true.  The  beitf  was  left  in  possession  of 
all  his  natural  ifieans  of  defence :  to  qoali^  the 
stag  for  honthig,  the  horns  were  in  the  first  place 
cut  off.  Then  what  tUd  his  hon.  friend  say  to 
pigeoandbooting,  where  one  gentlemaa  wonld  bet 
another  gentleman  a  som  d  monev  that  he  woold 
h3l  more  pigeons  in  a  minute  with  a  double -bar- 
TClled  gun  t  Could  any  thing  exceed  the  torment 
of  tront-fiahingt  Why  did  his  bon. -friend  grre 
relief  to  bears,  and  dogs«  end  monkios,  and  refuse 
it  (a  hares,  and  fiszes,  and  badgera  1  Was  not 
tius  imtituting  a  iavoiued  dass  of  aaimalstl" 


Then,  alluding  to  some  provisions  of 
Mr.  Martin's  bill,  Mr.  Peei  states,  that 

"  According  to  them,  a  magistrate  who  had  slept 

Eupon  a  bed  the  ni^ht  before,  filled  with  feathen 
lucked  from  the  back  of  a  tiviag  gooso— riding 
ome  from  a  fox-chace  todine  upon  crimped  cod— * 


between  field-sports  and  the  sports  (if  thej  could 
be  so  called),  which  the  hon.  member  desired  to 

Kt  down— 4hat  the  fonner  wen  eondndvv  to 
alth  and  actinty  meiy  ho^  at  the  hoif 
being  called  into  action  in  their  poisatt :  that  the 
latter  were  merely  spectacles  of  anmixed  baiha- 
lity-— anhnals  bei^e  aet  to  tear  each  odier  10 
pieces  tat  the  gratiSeatioii  of  a  mnkitnde  who 
Blood  pasiavely  looking  on :  that  these  soeaes  wen 
highly  ittarioas  to  the  morals  of  the  ooBBnmaily : 
that  on  this  ground,  putting  all  other  consideia- 
tions  out  of  view  ■considering  that  he  was  not 
legislating  on  a  ptindple  of  humaai^  towaids 
brutes,  bat  fat  Bhen-^-he  coakl  not  avoid  ghdng 
his  consent  to  the  biilj." 

There  is  another,  and  a  totally  diflerent 
ground,  on  which  it  may  be  proper  fbr 
the  legislature  to  suppress  these  savage 
sports.  Such  spectacles  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  together,  and  of  uniting  for 
concert  and  co-operation,  the  bad  portion 
of  society.     The  thfef,  the  robber,  the 
murderer,  may  avail  himself  of  them  as 
affbrdihg    convenient   places   in    which 
to  meet  his   associates ;    in    which   to 
plan   future  rapine  and  violence.      He 
could  not  chooFC  scenes  more  in  unison 
with  his  purpose  or  with  the  roeana  by 
which  he  aims  to  eflfect  it.    If  experience 
show  that  these  sports  do  really  collect 
such  people  together,  and  that  bad  coq- 
sequences  resalX  to  society  from  th«r  as- 
sembling in  bodies,  that  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  legislature  should  inter- 
fere to  prohibit  such  spectacles.    What- 
ever might  be  the  alleged  purpose  of  anjr 
assemblage  of  people,  that  would  be  a 
suffident  reason  to  interdict  their  meeting. 
If  stag-hunting,    fox-hunting,    coursing. 


*  AnU^  p.  550.        t  Ante,  pp.  547,  548. 
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fUbingf  w«B  attended  with  this  resalt, 
Uiese  sports  ooght  to  be  prohibited  (br 
the  same  reason.  This  part  of  the  subject 
then  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
fact:  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  scenes 
in  which  these  exhibitions  take  place, 
form  the  haunts  of  the  villanous  and  the 
desperate,  and  that  it  is  there  thef  plan 
their  future  depredations  on  the  commu- 
nity! On  this  subject  Mr.  Martin  has 
collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evi- 
dence, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  points 
in  which  he  is  always  sound  and  always 
logical.  He  states  that  he  has  conversed 
with  every  alderma^  of  the  citv  of  Lon- 
don; with  almost  every  pohce  magis- 
trate in  the  various  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, with  many  magistrates  in  dif- 
ferent parU  of  the  country ;« that  from 
much  conversation  with  them  he  has  as- 
certained the  conclusion  to  which  their 
experience  has  conducted  them :  that 
their  unanimous  opinion  is,  that  these 
cruel  practices  ougnt  to  be  put  down; 
that  they  have  assured  him  over  and  over 
again  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
crime  than  such  sports ;  that  they  lead 
the  lower .  orders  to  rambling ;  that  they 
educate  them  for  thieves,  and  that  they 
gradually  train  them  up  to  bloodshed  and 
murder:  that  not  only  the  magistrates  of 
Westminster,  but  that  ten  to  one  of  the 
magistrates  throughout  England  and  Ire- 
land are  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of 
these  sports :  that  they  are  great  autho- 


rities, and  that  their  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded*.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
also  states,  that  the  persons  who  join 
in  these  sports  are  the  verv  nuisance  of 
society,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  pursued  is  the  worst'  in 
the  metropolis +.  It  is  singular  that  this 
argument  has  never  been  met  by  those 
who  take  the  opposite  side.  Vfe  have 
searched  through  all  the  reports  of  the  de^ 
bates  on  the  subject  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  session,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  said 
in  answer  to  these  statements.  Not  a 
single  member  made  the  slightest  allusion 
to  them.  Neither  the  Secretary  for  the 
'  Home  Department,  nor  Sir  M.  w .  Ridley, 
nogr  Mr.  Heathcote^  nor  Mr.  Fyshe  Fal- 
meTy  nor  any  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Martin  venture  to  meet  him  on  this 
ground.  There  is  only  one  reason  for 
thisailence;  but  that  is  satisfactory :  they 
'  have  nothing  to  say,  and  in  this  instance, 

•itfnte,  p.546.  tilnce,  p.550. 
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as  if  by  a  miracle,  they  are  conscious 

ofiL 

Mr.  Martin's  argument  is  altogether 
unanswerable :  it  affords  sufficient  ground 
to  justify  and  to  require  the  interference 
of  the  le^slature,  to  put  down  all  sports 
of  this  kind,  and  not  only  such  sports^  but 
any  thing  whatever,  by  whatever  name 
called,  or  for  whatever  purpose  pursuedy 
which  is  attended  with  such  conse* 
quences. 

Sports,  then,  which  affect  animals,  ao 
far  as  they  form  a  subject  for  the  oOQ- 
sideration  of  the  legislature,  are  of  two 
different  kinds :  First,  those  from  which 
advantage  results  to  roan,  as  amusement 
and  exercise ;  and  of  which  the  disadvan- 
tages may  seem  to  some  questionable^ 
remote,  or.  not  preponderant ;  such  for  ex- 
ample, as  hunting : — with  these  it  ma^  bo 
inexpedient  for  the  legislature  to  interim : 
Secondly,  sports  from  which  injury,  ap- 
preciable and  definable,  does  result  to 
men ;  namely,  those,  the  direct  and  ne« 
oessary  tendency  of  which*  is  to  generate, 


in  the  spectators,  cruel  and  ferocious 
positions : — with  these  the  legislature  not 
only  may,  but  ought  to  interfere,  beoause 
the  chief  object  ofgovernroent  itself,  is  to 
protect  the  community  from  that  violeaee» 
which  is  the  immediate  and  certain  result 
of  cruel  and  ferocious  dispositions.  Mone 
especiall^r  ought  it  to  interfere  where  such 
sports  bring  together  the  vicious  part  of  the 
community,  tend  to  coniirm  their  viciosM 
propensities,  and  facilitate  the  gratifioa* 
tion  of  them. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  degrading  and  savage  specter 
cles,  is,  that  it  would  be  to  put  down  the 
sports  of  the  poor,  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  rieb. 
One  would  think  there  must  be  something 
extremely  plausible  in  this  argument,  for 
those  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  de- 
bate, insisted'upon  it  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect triumph,  and  it  appears  to  have  im* 
posed  upon  the  rest:  at  least,  not  a  bh^^ 
member,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  gave  the  slightest  hint  that  be 
doubted  of  iu  validity^.  Thus  Mr.  Heath* 
cote  makes  it  the  precise  ground  of  hie 
moving  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Martinis 
bill$.  He  maintains  that  if  the  bill  wese 
good  for  any  thing,  it  would  preveat 
cruelty  in  the  upper  ranks,  no  less  than  in 
the  lower :  that  it  would  prevent  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing:  that  it  was  impos- 
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itibld  lo  malce  a  law  to  prevent  bear-bait' 
ing,  apd  to  leave  stag-huqdng  uncontrol- 
led t  that  (hey  must,  if  they  acted  justly, 
interfere  with  the  amusements  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  :  that  the  King  himself  kept 
stag* hounds;  that  many  noblemen;  that 
many  honourable  gentlemen  in  his  view, 
had  been  seen  attending  the  hunts :    that 
they  could  not  make  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor :  that  there  was 
no  justice  in    the  naeasure,  and  that  he 
would  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  move, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months.     Mr.  Peel  argued  in  the 
same  strain*.     Mr.  G.  Lamb  maintained 
that  the  moment  the  sports  of  the  lower 
orders  were  invaded,  the  observations  of 
the  rt.  hon.  secretary,  relative  to  the  sports 
of  the  higher  orders,  applied  with  a  force 
that    could    not   be    answered  +•      Mr. 
Brougham  too  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried  away  by  the  prevailing  delusion ; 
for  though  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
discussions  during  the  last  Session,  yet 
he  is  stated  by  Mr.  Martin  to  have  com- 
plained  on  a  former  occasion,   that  he 
(Mr.  Martin)   meddled  only    with    the 
sports  of  the  poor,  while  he  turned  away 
his  eyes  from  those  of  the  rich  ;  and  to 
have  declared,  that  if  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  the  nobility  took  part  in  these  sports, 
he  would  join  with  all  his  heart  in  putting 
them  downj!.     Now,  the  short  and  deci- 
sive answer  to  all  this,  is — that  the  sports 
in  question  ought  to  be  put  down,  because 
they  are  injurious  to  the  community ;  in* 
jurious,  in  the  two-fold  manner  which  has 
been  stated :  that  the  accident  that  they 
-are  frequented  by  the  poor  and  not  by  the 
rich,  does  not  in  the  least  change  their 
nature :  that  were  the  sports  indulged  in 
by  the  rich,  productive  of  evil  to  society, 
they  ought  to  be  abolished  for  that  very 
reason :  that  the  rank  of  those  who  pur- 
sue a  sport  is  not  the  thing  to  be  consi- 
deredy  but  the  influence  of  the  sports  on 
the  community :  that  whatever  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  ought  to  be  prevented, 
and  for  thai  reason,  whoever  attend  it : 
that  whatever  is  not  productive  of  evil, 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  ikat  reason,  who- 
ever do  not  attend  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  reasoning  is  founded, 
has  not  only  been  recognised,  but  acted 
upon  by  the  legislature.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  lower  orders,  actually  are 
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under  the  surv^llaace  of  the  police.     It 
is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  that 
the  public-bouses  are  not  as  open  to  the 
amusements  of  the  poor,  as  the  great taveroa 
and  assembly-rooms  are  to  thoee  of  ibe 
rich.     This  is  a  distinct  rocognition,  that 
amusements — and  that  amuaements  pur- 
sued by  particular  classes,  may  be  4oier- 
fered  with.     It  is  not,  however,  proper  to 
say,  that  the  amusements  of  the  poor  axe 
interfered  with  ;  much  less  that  they  ave 
interfered    with,    because    they  are  .  the 
amusements  of  the  poor.  The  oorrect  state- 
ment is — that  the  meeting  of  certain  claseea 
of  the  people,  in  certain  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  has.  oeen  found  by 
experience,  to  be  productive  of  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  public:  that  the  meeting 
of  other  classes,  in  other  places,  fortius 
purpose   of   amusement,    has    not  beep 
found  productive  of  evil  consequences  to 
the  public ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  former 
has  been  placed  under  Qonirol,  while  the 
latter  has  not. 

3.  The  third  class  of  cases  to  be  consi- 
dered, is  that  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  by  wan- 
ton cruelty ;  from  the  unrestrained  indal- 
gence  of  passion ;  or  from  malevolence^ 
The  infliction   of  su£fering  on  animals 
wantonly  ;  tormenting  them  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  tormenting  them,  is  so  alien  lo 
the  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  any  ex- 
amples of  it  on  record,  they  must  he  ez« 
tremely  rare.     The  propensity  is  not  na- 
tural to  man ;  there  is  no  conceivable  in- 
ducement why  he  should  indulge  it:  all 
the  instances  of  those  who  have  done  so 
(if  any  such  exist)  are  probably  ca9€|s  in 
which  the  natural   propensities  are   de* 
ranged,  in  consequence  of  imbecility  er 
alienation  of  mind.     Were  it  otherwise; 
were  it  an  ascertained  fact,  that  there  aie 
persons  who  take  a  delight  in  tormenting 
animals,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  witness- 
ing their  sufferings,  it  would  be  right  lo 
prohibit  them  from  indulging  such  a  pro* 
pensity ;  for  two  reasons -7  first,  becaoiiev 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  by  a  fund*- 
mental  principle  of  the  human  mind,  cruel- 
ty to  animals  will  be  sure  to  produce 
cruelty  to  men:  secondly,  because  were 
many  persons  allowed  to  commit  auoh 
practices,   their  example  woulii  have  a 
dreadful  influence  in  vitiating  the  dispo- 
sitions of  those  who  witnessed  them.. 

But  the  only  subject  worthy  of  con- 
sideration uiider  this  head,  is  Uie  cruel 
treatment  of   animals,  from   the  unre- 
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«(raiii0diiidii1geiice  of  violent  paasion,  or 
of  a  brotol  diftposition.  Violeat  passions 
«nd  brutal  dispositions  aro  dangerous 
things:  on  whaterer  else  exercised,  they 
may  be  easily  directed  against  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  men:  to  check  their 
production  and  indulgence  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  legislation  itself;  and 
therefore  of  course,  it  is  legitimately  em- 
ployed in  counteracting  their  generation 
and  indulgence  in  any  particular  in- 
stance. If  the  unprotected  condition  of 
animals  afford  an  occasion  for  the  excite- 
ment and  gratification  of  such  passions 
and  dispositions,  it  is  proper  that  the 
legislature  shonld  interfere  to  alter  the 
condition  of  animals— not  for  the  sake  of 
the  animals,  but  in  order  to  control  dan- 
gerous dispositions  and  passions  in  men. 
Dispositions  >  and  passions  nvhich  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  community 
ought  to  be  controlled  in  this  as  in  every 
other  case.  And  that  fierce  and  ferocious 
passions  wreaked  on  brute  animals  are 
dangerous  to  the  community  of  human 
beings,  is  certain,  for  the  reason  so  often 
assigned — that  these  passions  when'  once 
excited  are  easily  directed  against  men, 
and  are  sure  to  be  so  sooner  or  later. 
Again,  animals  may.  be  property ;  in  that 
case,  they  may  be  protected  against  in- 
jurious'treatment  on  the  same  principle 
as  any  other  species .  of  property.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  animals 
may  be  most  cruelty  treated — cruelly 
treated  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  because  the  suffering  inflicted 
snay  answer,  and  may  tend  to  answer  no 
^ood  ob|)ect  or  end,  without  materially 
injuring. them  as  property.  In  that  case 
euch  injurious  treatment  may  be  prerent- 
ed  on  the  principle  just  stated,  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  Uie  uncontrolled 
indulgence  of  the  passions  and  disposi- 
tions which  lead  to  its  infliction,  and  the 
annoyance  to  the  sympathies  of  unwilling 
spectators.  Ofl^ders  in  such  cases  in 
the  public  streets  might  fairly  be  punish- 
ed as  public  nuisances. 

Animals  in  which  men  have  a  property 
are,  indeed,  the  animals  chiefly  exposed  to 
cruelty^  arising  from  the  passion  or  bruta- 
lity of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  com- 
iDitted,-^or  example,  drovers  of  cattle, 
and  those  who  have  the  eare  of  horses, 
more  especially  hackney  coachmen.  Now 
in  refeience  to  this  class  of  animals  the 
legislature  has  recently  recognized  and 
acted  upon  the  principle  here  laid  down ; 


and  we  are  glad  of  it ;  'firat,  on  aocoont 
of  the  distinct  recognition  of  that  princi- 
ple, and,  secondly,  on  account  of  tho 
actual  benefit  which  has  already  resulted 
from  putting  its  operation  to  the  test  of 
experience.     It  appears  that  during  the 
last  year,  one  hundred  and   forty-four 
convictions  for  the  cruel    treatment  of 
animals  have  been  obtained   under  the 
act  entitled  '*  an  act  to  prevent  the  cruel 
*'  and  improper  treatment  of  cattle;"  that 
these  convictions  have  taken  place  chiefly 
among  bullock  drovers,  but  partly  among 
those  who  have  the  care  of  horses,  and 
who  by  furious  riding  or  driving,  not  6v\j 
injure  those  animals  but  also  incur  the 
hazard  of  de:$troying  human  life:  that 
the  success  of  these  prosecutions  in  pre- 
venting the  evil  has  been  greater  than 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  whose  mind  has 
not  been  turned  to  the  observation  of  such 
matters  to  imagine :  that  of  all  the  spots 
in  the  kingdom,  that  most  disgraced  by 
the    repetition    of   barbarous    cruelties, 
wreaked  week  a(\er  week  on  defenceless 
animals,  was  Smithfield  market :  that  the 
scene  there  is  now  so  much  altered  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to   recognize  the 
same  unfeeling  class  of  men  that  used  to 
be  employed  in  driving  cattle,  and  that 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  houses  which  surround  the  market- 
place, have  borne  testimony  to  this  fact** 
^  For   the    law   just    refered    to,    the 
public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  it 
owes  him  much  for  it.     By  this  aet  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings,  and 
not  more  tHan  five  pounds,  is  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  any  one  who  is  convicted 
of  wantonly  and  cruelly  beating,  abusing^ 
or  ill-treating    any  horse,  ox,  sheep,  or 
other  cattle ;  and  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  the  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the 
convictions  already  obtained  under  this 
act,  have  been  so  successful  as  to  havo 
completely  changed  the  scene  at  Smith- 
field  market.     This  testimony  is  satisfac- 
tory: it  proves  the  rbeneficial  operation 
of  the  act,  it  proves  its  adequacy  to  cor* 
tect  the  evil.     Mr.  Martin  should  there- 
fore have  rested  satisfied  and  not  have 
attempted  to  do  more ;  both  because  to 
do  too  much  in  legislation  is  worse  -than 
to  do  too  little ;  and  because  the  legisla* 
tor  who  attempts  to  do  too  much,  h 


*  See  the  first  annnal  reports  of  the  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  mstituted 
1894,  pp.  5,  d. 
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taut  Us  fMWW  to  Mrf  i«to  dbel  tkii 
wliicb  wo«ld  be  leallv  UMfaL  For  his 
notum  on  Monday*.  Marck  d4th*»  Ibr 
leaTa  to  bring  io  •  bill  to  amtod  this  act, 
by  making  the  offonoa  a  misdemaanor 
andiearing  tha  pantsbmeot  of  it  to  tba 
discration  of  the  magistrates  at  Qaaitar 
ISessioas,  be  does  not  oflfor  a  single  rea» 
sOn.  The  motion  was  rejected^  and 
justly^  on  the  ground  that  legislation  on 
this  subject  bad  already  proceeded  far 
enough^  and  that  Mr.  Martin,  if  he  could 
succeed  in  pushing  it  farther,  would  only 
weaken  the  effect  of  bis  former  bilL 

4b  We  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to 
the  oonsideration  of  a  very  interesting  and 
important  branch  of  this  subject,  nimiely, 
the  ihfliodon  of  pain  on  animals  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  advanoemeBt  of  seienoe. 
Almoai  the  only  science  in  which  it  is 
necehiBry  to  make  animals  suffer,  in  order 
to  ascertain  any  (actsietating  to  it,  is  that 
of  medidoe ;  using  the  term  medicine  in 
its  most  comprehensive  signification ;  and 
almost  the  onbr  persons  who  actually 
perform  sdentinc  experiments  on  liring 
animals^  are  members  of  .the  medicd  pre* 
•  fessicm.  Before  the  reader  can  have  got  to 
the  end  of  the  sentence  which  anoonnees 
this  fact,  we  should  think  it  must  haTc^ 
excited  in  his  mind  a  train  of  ideas  calcu^ 
lated  to  satisfy  him  that  of  all  the  suffeiw 
ing  inflicted  by  man  upon  animals  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  this  is  the  most 
jiistifiableu 

In  the  fiat  place,  there  is  no  science 
the  interest  of  which  can  be  ccMnparsd 
with  that  which  treats  of  the  atnictuie 
and  functions  of  the  animal  frame.  There 
is  no  other  science  which  presents  en  sa- 
eeroUage  of  lacts  so  curious,  so  wonder- 
ful, so  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  most  rsal  and  valuable  instruction, 
the  most  useful,  nay,  even  the  most  in- 
dispensable knowledge*  Fortunately,  al- 
noat  every  thing  which  relates  to  the 
sfrnctere  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  as- 
certained by  anatomy,  as  well  and  even 
brtter,  on  the  dead  subject  than  on  the 
living.  However,  with  regard  to  the 
dissection  of  the  dead  body,  the  most  al>- 
surd  prejudices  have  prevailed  firom  tha 
earliest  a^ ;  and  even  at  the  pieseiit 
day^  so  violent  are  they,  so  active,  and 
ao  sucoessfnU  in  securing  their  otgeet, 
that  .it  is  witk  the  utmost  di^oulty  that 
the  practical  anatomist  in    this  country 

can  procure  the  means  of  pursuing  his 
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his  eourae  of  instmetHm  with  tibe 
of  uncertainty,  whether  the  means  iriH  Im 
aflforded  him  of  demonstrating '  to  bis 
pupils  what  it  is  absolutdy  Indispennabie 
that  they  should  know  ;  and  the  student 
has  advanced  -but  a  little  way,  befof^  his 
studies  are  interrupted,  and  i|  is  wdl  if 
they  are  not  tsrminated,  at  least  for  that 
season,  by  the  want  of  a  supply  of  anb- 
jects  for  dissection*  This  state  of  dnngs 
is  di^gracefol  to  our  age  and  contttry : 
the  evils  which  result  fmn  it  bavo  lately 
been  pointed  out  in  so  forcible  a  maimer, 
aa  to  have  produced  a  very  general  de- 
sire in  those  vrho  attend  to  such  auB|ects, 
to  aee  e  remedy  prorided  for  themf ,  and 
an  attempt  will  probably  be  made,  dnr* 
ing  the  ensiling  session,  to  induce  the  le- 
gislatufB  to  sanction  6ie  remedy  which 
has  been  auggcsted* 

But  though  the  sfmeliirv-of  a  part  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  dissection  of  the 
dead  body,  and  therefore  without  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  yet  fuiwiitm  cannot 
Structure  teechea  nothing,  or  notliiag 
with  certainty  respeodag  Uinction,  T^ 
sirqctare  of  some  parts  has  been  long 
known,  yet  their  function  is  not-even  yet 
discovered,  and  the  fonction  of  other 
parts  was  observed  freii  the  earttest  pe- 
riods, while  tt  is  only  leeently  that  tbeir 
structure  has  been  damonslmled*    * 

Physiology,  or  thai  sd^oce  which 
treats  of  the  functions  of  aaimd  frgans, 
is  the  science  of  lifow  It  oan  therefoie 
only  be  studied  in  the  living  body.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  Pathology— 
that  branch  of  medical  sdenee  which 
oomprdiends  thoee  deranraneatsof  fooc- 
tion,  and  those  changsa  of  simctwe  which 
constitute  disease.  Natural  stmctim  And 
healthy  function  must  be  known  befom 
diseased  structure  and  deranged  fondton 
can  be  understood.  By  the  inflictiott  of 
injury  on  certain  oigans  of  living  animals, 
or  by  the  removal  of  thtiB  Irom  the  body, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  on  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  hidden  procem  of  nature, 
both  in  relation  to  health  and  to  disease. 
Experiments  are  also  sometimes  abeolnle- 
ly  indispensable^  in  order  to  ascertsin  the 
best  mode  of  performing  capital  opers- 
tions ;  in  order  to  discover  how  far  such 
operations  can  be  borne,  and  how  Ikr  they 
cannot,  and  why  they  cannot;  in  order 
to  observe  the  various  .procesBes  which 
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aatiir»«dQpti*to  repair  the  injarjr  iniicied 
on  the  diffeient  Byttamfl  imptiemted  io 
tbeee  opentionft«-*-the  knowledge  of  whidi 
ptocqMee  is  neoaeaary  to  eaible  the  phy* 
sicinn  and  surgeon  to  moderate,  excite, 
or  stop  them,  acx^ording  to  the  nature  of 
the  case..  In  all  this  there  is  not  only  the 
highest  utility,  but  the  lives  of  thousands 
of.  human  beings  absolutely  depend  on 
that  clear  and  exact  knowledge,  which 
such  expenmants  alone  can  affonl. 

As  to  the  animals  which  are  sacrificed 
io  these  pursuits,  there  is  one  short  argii> 
nient  which  jnust  satisfy  the  most  sensi- 
tive mind  respecting  their  fate«  If  these 
animals  were  eaten,  and  thus  became  the 
means  of  susteining  human  life^  no  ob- 
jection' would  be  made  by  any  one  to 
such  a  disposal  of  them :  if  then  they 
can  be  made  to  save  human  life,  without, 
putting  them  into  the  stomach,  wliat  rea- 
son can  there  possibly  be  why  they  should 
not  be  so  employed  f 

Still,  however,  the  question  will  rscor, 
as  to  the  utility  oU  at  least,  some  of  the 
experiments  which  are  eonstanlly  per- 
formed and  repeated.  We  think  we  have 
already  said  enough  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable mind  on  that  point :  but  as  it  is 
a  subject  of  much  importance,  on  which 
it  is  very  desirable  that  just  opinions 
should  be  formed,,  and  correct  feelings 
cherished,  wo  shall  show  by  the  relation 
of  a  few  facts,  not  indeed  the  extent,  but 
the  kind  of  good  which  may  be  expected, 
and.  which  constantly  results  from  the  in- 
stitution of  sucb  experiments. 

We  must  premise,  however,  that  the 
question  of  utility,  is  in  reality  widely 
different  from  that  which  a  superficial 
view  of  it  would  indicate.  What  is  the 
predae,  we  may  say,  the  sole  object  of 
all  experimental  acienoe  I  It  is  twofold : 
first,  to  put  to  the  test  the  truth  of  some- 
thing which  is  supposed  to  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  aecondly,  to  make  new  discoveries. 
In  physiology    experiment  is   the  only 


r he  discovery  snd  estabhshment  tn  a 
truth,  is  in  itself  a  good.    No  matter 
what  the  truth  is-^Mio-  matter  whether  it 
be,  or  be  not  immediately  applicable  and 
applied  to  some  object  of  practical  ntilit]p 
—-a  truth  ascerteiaed  is  an  accession  td 
the  common  stock  of  knowledge.    No 
one-  can  tell  the  importance  of  a  principle 
when  it  is  first  discovered :  no  one  dtk 
fote  a  just  estimate  of  itsTalue  s  no  one 
can  ascertain  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  applications  of  which  it  may  be 
capable*  A  principle  destined  to  produce 
vast  and  beneficial  ends,  may  be  tho- 
roughly known  for  a  long  time,  without 
e&ctiiig  the  slightest  benefit.    Ite  aetuat 
applieatiott  to  uaeful  purposes  may  de-* 
pend  either  on  ite  combination  with  soflH^ 
other  principle  not  yet  discovered;   or 
on  the  detection  of  some  eirenmstane^, 
perhaps  exuremely  slight,not  yet  pereeived; 
or  on  some  mind»  having  oerUin  fccaltiea 
higUy  developed,  devoting  ite  attention  tb 
the  subject.    In  eidier  case,  however  ca- 
pable a  subject  may  be  of  producing  be- 
nefit, it  is  obvious  that  it  will  really  ae- 
coroplidi  none,  until  all  the  circumstances 
whidi  we    have   supposed  take  place. 
When  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  were 
firat  discovered,  it  was  pereefved  that  an 
impottant  principle  was  asterteined ;  but 
before  it  could  produce  any  beneficial 
result,  it  was  necessary  that  a  mind  should 
arise  not  only  capable  of  percniving  that 
it  might  become  a  roentel  instrument  of 
great  value,  but  of  discriminating  its  pre- 
cise powers,  and  of  applying  them  to  the 
accomplishment    of   its    peculiar    uses. 
That  mind  was  Newton's :  he  saw  what 
the  instrument  was  capable  of  eflecting, 
and  perceived  the  proper  mode  df  using 
it:  and  with  a  precision  and  certainty 
which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  all  succeeding  ages,  he  explained 
by  ite  means  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  eateblished  the  laws 
which  regulate  their   movements.    The 


be  accomplished.  Nothing  can  be  oonsi- 
dered  as  certamly  ascertained,  which  can- 
not be  made  the  subject  of  experiment, 
and  which  does  not  answer  to  the  Ie8t« 
Nothing  can  be  considered  as  certeinly 
discovered,  which  if  it  relate  to  structure, 
cannot  be  demonstrated ;  and  if  to 
function,  cannot  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment* Now,  if  in  this  aense  a  principle 
be  really  aaoertaioed,  it  will  8(»rce1y  be 
denied   that  an  advantege  is  acquired. 


posaibie  means  by  which  either  end  ean   exiatence  of  ateam  had  been  known  for 
L i'.i__j      xT_.u: I :  4  ^g^  ^^^  jjg  g,^nl  power  had  been  long 

obaerved ;  but  it  waa  not  until  the  ing^ 
unity  of  Watt  embodied  and  fixed  It, 
and  made  it  the  apirit  of  that  mighty  en- 
gine which  haa  produced,  and  which  la 
conataotly  producing  such  stupendous  ef- 
fecte,  that  it  was  the  source  of  any  real 
good.  Manv  isolated  facts  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  were  known  pr^ 
vieusly  to  the  time  of  Harvey.  At  length 
Fabricius,.  the  preceptor  of  ffarvey,  dis- 
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«otered  the  valteB  of  the  heart :  but  there 
the  disoovery,  as  far  as  the  fMrecepjtor  b 
eonoemed,  stopped.     What  then  was  the 
use  of  it  I     It  excited  the  ipirit  of  inquiry 
in  the  pupil*  who  reflected,  and  reasoned, 
and  examined,  and  at  last  discovered  the 
arae  office  of  the  valves,  and  thus  demon- 
strated the  course  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.    That  moment  every  body  saw 
tijAt  a  most  important  truth  was  dis- 
covered.   But  when,  in  what  manner, 
4nd  in  what  degree  did  it  actually  benefit 
mankind  f     In  no  manner— and  in  no 
degree  for  ages  afterwards.    Astonishing 
as  it  may  appear,  not  a  single  application 
•of  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
.bloed,  attended  with  any  appreciable  be- 
.aefit,  took  place  from  the  period  of  Har- 
•yey.  lo  that  of  John  Hunter.    Men  talked 
about  it  and  reasoned  upon  it :  it  exer- 
cised a  vast  influence  over  their  concep- 
tions and  their  language;  but,  if  pre- 
.viously  to  this  time  any  one  had  asked 
to  what  useful  purpose  it  was  applied,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  stated 
any.    To  that  profound  physiologist  be- 
longs the  honour  of  making  a  grand  ap- 
plication of  it*    He  observed  the  almost 
.  uniform  fttilure  of  the  common  operation 
for  aneurism*    This  led  him  to  think  of 
the  cause  of  the  failure.    Aneurism  is  a 
disease  of  an  artery,  in  which  its  coats 
become  so  weakened  that  it  is  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood ;  the 
'  consequence  is,  that  the  artery  dilates  and 
forms  a  tumors    this  tumor   gradually 
.  increases :    its  parieUs^  or  sides,  become 
thinner  and   thinner.     At   length    they 
can  make  no  further  resistance  to  the  force 
that  distends  them  from  within :  the  tu- 
mor bursts,    and  the   patient  generally 
perishes  from  hasmorrhage.     To  prevent 
this  fatal  termination,  surgeons  were  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  down  upon  the  dis* 
eased    artery,    and   applying  a  ligature 
around  it  just  above  the  tumor.     This 
operation  constantly  failed.     Why,  said 
John  Hunter,  does  it  fail?     Probably, 
replied  he,  because  a  ligature  applied  in 
that  situation  is  applied  around  a  diseased 
artery.    Suppose  then,  continued  he,  pur- 
suing tha  train  of  reflection  into  which  he 
had  got,  there  be  an  aneurism  of  the  artery 
situated  in  the  ham :  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  applying  a  ligature  around  the 
.  main  artery  of  the  thigh  soon  after  it  is- 
sues out  of  the  pelvis  ?     Without  doubt 
:  that  would  efiectually  take  off  the  cur- 
lent  of  blood  from  the  artery  in  the  ham : 


but  would  it  not,  also,  as  efledually  de* 
prive  the  whole  limb,  both  the  ihiffh  and 
the  leg,  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  bloody 
and  would  not  the  consequesce  be  tlut 
the  member  would  perish  from  inorti6ciF 
tion  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would,  said  this 
reflecting  anatomist;  because  I  observe 
that  the  artery  gives  off  numerous,  aod 
large  branches,  above  the  place  at  wbicli  I 
purpose  to  apply  the  ligature:  and  1  knov, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  circulstiom 
that  if  the  current  of  blood  be  stopped  in 
one  direction,  it  will  flow  with  greater 
impetus  in  another:  that  if  it  canaot  find 
a  passage  through  the  main  trunk,  it  wiH 
seek  one  through  the  coUatend  braocbet. 
1  suspect  that  these  branches  will  then- 
selves  enlarge,  in  consequence  of  theqnao- 
tity  of  blood  which  must  flow  through  theia; 
that  thus  they  will  accommodate  theroselres 
to  circumstances,  and  afford  to  the  limb 
a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishmeBt.  So 
satisfied  was  he  that  this  reasoning  was 
founded  on  just  physiological  principles, 
that  he  -boldly  cut  down  on  the  main 
artery  of  the  thigh,  and  placed  a  ligajtwe 
around  it,  in  order  to  cure  an  aneurisin 
seated  in  the  ham.  The  success  of  the 
operation  was  complete.  The  ligatuie 
being  applied  around  a  healthy  artery,  its 
sides  united  and  no  hasmorrhage  followed: 
though  the  blood  was  prevented  from 
flowing  through  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  for  its 
nourishment  contin  ued  to  circulate  through 
the  collateral  branches:  that  openuion 
which  before  almost  invariably  failed,  was 
now  attended  with  almost  uniform  soc- 
cess;  the  preservation  of  hundreds  of  Htc^ 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  aod  hun- 
dreds of  lives  continue  to  be  saved  by  it 
every  year.  Here  then  is  a  striking  iljos* 
.  tration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  principle 
known  for  ages,  but  applied  to  no  pno* 
tical  use,  may  ultimately  become  the 
means  of  preserving  life  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  oecauae  a  principle  is  sot  uR- 
mfdiaiebf  applied  to  some  oeoeficial  puf* 
pose,  to  imagine  that  it  is  therefore  use- 
less, is  an  ignorant  and  childish  notion. 
That  which  is  unapplied,  and  therefore 
unproductive  now,  may  speedily  be  the 
means  of  producing  to  vast  numbers,  be- 
nefit the  most  inestimable. 

In  examining  the  question  of  utility,  i^ 
is  essential  to  l^ar  these  considerations  m 
mind;  but  they  do  not  coostitaie  the 
most  important  part  of  the  sah^ecx.  The 
usefulness  of  experiments  on  living  ao'' 
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malt  ^068  not  rest  on  prospective  and 
possible  advantage ;  the  good  which  re- 
sults from  them  is  often,  not  only  great, 
but  direct  and  immediate.  From  the 
experiments  of  Magendie  on  the  tmx 
vomica^  has  resulted  a  valuable  remedy  in 
paralysis  of  the  extremities,  arising  from 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Paris, 
has  resulted  the  clear  and  complete  eluci- 
dation of,  at  least,  one  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  which  will  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 
Among  all  the  experiments  which  have 
been  instituted,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  which  have  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  more  truly  scientific,  and  which 
have  led  to  results  more  interesting  and 
important,  and*  the  evidence  of  which  has' 
been  adduced  with  more  clearness  and 
precision,  than  those  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  this  distinguished  physio- 
logist By  evidence  the  most  lucid  and 
decisive,  he  has  established  several  facts^ 
relative  to  the  most  imporUnt  functions 
of  the  animal  economy,  the  establishment 
of  any  one  of  which  would  formerly 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  handed  down 
the  name  of  the  experimentalist  with 
honour  to  posterity.  But  our  present 
concern  is  only  with  that  part  of  his 
experiments  which  relates  to  temperature. 
It  had  formerly  been  supposed,  that  the 
power  of  generating  heat  in  young  ani- 
mals was  great.  ThiM  notion,  not  founded 
on  any  positive  proof,  was,  however,  sup- 
ported by  several  reasons  which  appeared 
Causibla  The  generation  of  animal 
Nit,  was  conceived  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
the  more  rapid  the  circulation^  the  more 
intense  appeared  to  be  the  heat.  Now  in 
young  animals  the  circulation  is  extremely 
rapid  ;  rapid  in  proportion  to  their  youth; 
the  inference,  therefore,  seemed  obvious, 
that  the  younger  the  animal,  the  greater 
is  its  power  of  generating  heat  This 
plausible  reasoning  produced  that  con- 
viction in  men*s  mindls,  which  ought  only 
to  have  been  the  result  of  positive  proof. 
I'hat  conviction  became  universal.  The 
application  was  immediate.  Young  ani- 
mals, it  was  said,  having  a  ^reat  power 
of  generating  heat,  will  be  invigorated  by 
cold ;  expose  them  then  to  the  cold  air, 
plunge  them  into  coldwater;.that  power  of 
keeping  up  a  continual  fire  within  them, 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  thern^  will 


secure  them  from  injury,  while  the  cold 
will  strengthen  their  constitution,  render 
them  hardy,  robust,  and  vigorous,  and 
afford  them  the  best  possible  protection 
against  the  bad  effects  of  the  changing  and 
chilling  temperature  of  these  northern 
climes.  This  advice,  which  the  eloquence 
of  Rousseau,  supported  as  it  was  by 
professional  authority,  rendered  it  fashion- 
able to  observe  all  over  Europe,  was  preg" 
nam  with  danger.  The  notion  on  which 
it  rested  is  a  complete  delusion.  This  has 
been  ascertained  in  the  fullest  manner  by 
the  physiologist  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments.  Dr. 
Edwards  observed  that  warm  blooded 
animals  differ  from  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  the  power  they 
possess  of  generating  heat ;  that  some,  if 
exposed  to  the  air  in  spring,  or  even  in 
summer,  will  speedily  become  nearly  as 
cold  as  vertebrated  animals  with  cold 
blood ;  that  others  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, will  preserve  a  constant  heat,  con- 
siderably above  tlie  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air;  that  all  animals  born 
with  the  eyes  closed,  belong  to  the  first, 
and  all  born  with  tlieir  eyes  open,  be- 
long to  the  second  class ;  but  the  most 
singular  fact,  and  that  which  is  of  most 
importance  to  observe  here,  is,  that  the 
young  of  all  animals  whatever,  or  at 
least  of  all  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
mammalia,  uniformly  have  a  temperature 
considerably  less  than  that  of  their  parents. 
After  careful  and  accurate  examination. 
Dr.  Edwards  ascertained  that  their  tempe- 
rature is  always  at  least  from  one  to 
two  degrees  less  than  that  of  adult  ani- 
mals. He  found  that  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  man.  Having  ascertained  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  human  body,  by 
observations  taken  on  twenty  adults,  he 
examined  the  temperature  of  six  infants, 
from  a  flaw  hours  to  two  days  old ;  he  found 
that  their  mean  temperature  was  nearly 
two  degrees  below  the  mean  temperature 
of  adults.  While  prosecuting  these  in- 
quiries, an  opportunity  occurred  to  him 
of  observing  the  temperature  of  an  infant 
born  at  the  seventh  month.  At  the  t*me 
the  observation  was  taken,  the  infant  was 
three  hours  old  ;  it  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  was  near  a  good  fire.  1  ts  temperature 
was  found  to  be  nearly  two  degrees  lower 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
infants  who  had  been  previously  examined, 
and  who  were  born  at  the  full  period  of 
gestauon.     This  remarkable  difierence  of 
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tiMnpertlur^f    thus    ele«riy    afeerUined, 


eBtablifihed  two  facto  ef  great  importance. 
].  That  infants  haye  less  power  of  gene- 
rating faeat  than  adults.  %,  That  the 
younger  the  infant,  the  less  is  its  power  of 
generating  beat.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  temperature  of  young  animals  is 
diminished,  and  the  extent  of  that  dimi- 
nution was  ascertained  by  the  following 
experiments.  Two  kittens,  one  day  old, 
were  exposed  to  the  air  of  an  apartment, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  IP  of 
Reaumur.  The  temperature  of  the  kittens 
when  first  exposed  to  the  air  was  37* ;  at 
the  end  of  one  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  temperature  of  one  of  the 
kittens  had  fallen  to  17'',  that  of  the  other 
to  18" ;  they  had  both  become  rigid,  and 
nearly  insensible.  Four  puppies^  just 
bom,  having  a  temperature  of  from  85* 
to  36%  were  exposed  to  the  air  of  an 
apartment,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
11*.  In  the  space  of  time  included  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  their  temperature  had 
fallen  to  13*  14'.  They  were  so  exceed- 
ingly enfeebled  that  they  had  nearly  lost  all 
power  of  motion.  Symptoms  of  debility 
and  suffering,  began  to  appear  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  increased  in  proportion  as  their  tem- 
perature fell.  Similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  young  birds  by  exposing  them  to 
air  of  the  same  temperature,  but  in  a  still 
greater  degree;  because  the  power  of 
young  birds  to  generate  heat  is  still  less 
than  thai  of  the  young  mammalia.  When 
these  young  creatures  are  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  in  consequence  of  this  exposure 
to  the  cold,  they  are  reanimated  with 
certainty  and  ease,  by  warming  them 
before  the.  fire,  or  by  immersing  them  in  a 
warm  bath.  £veu  when  they  are  totally 
deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  and 
appear  quite  dead,  they  are  restored  with- 
out difficulty  by, the  same  means. 

These  facts  are  of  extreme  interest  and 
importance.  Their  application,  to  prac- 
tice is  obvious,  and  the  benefit  which  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  capable  of  confer- 
ring on  the  human  race,  can  be  estimated 
only  by  those  whose  profession  has  led 
them  to  observe  the  fatal  effects  of  cold 
on  infants  and  children.  Instinct  prompts 
mothers  to  keep  their  infants  warm;  but 
philosophers  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  reasoning  extremely  specious,  have 
urged  them  to  depart  from  this  principle, 
lind   persuaded  them    to    endeavour  to 


strengdien  the  cooslittttioo,  and  to  hardtfo 
the  frame  of  their  tender  babes,  J>j.  ex- 
posing them  to  external  cold.     The..ol>- 
servations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  VUk^ 
wards  have  at  length  set  thai  jioUob    «t 
rest.     No  longer  will  such  abwrd  \^n^ 
guage  be  beld  ;  no  more  .will.^uch  peri- 
lous practices  hs  i«peated.     The  f»rovi- 
sion  which  nature. has  adopted  for  secar- 
ing  to  the  young  of  birds  and  of  tba 
mammalia  a  constant  and  equable  heat,  is 
wonderful.     First,  they  are  shielded  from 
external  cold  by  the  closeness  with  whic^ 
they  are  packed  together,  and  kept  in  mu- 
tual contact  in  their  nest :  secondly*  they 
are  effiictively  sescured  from  the  agency  of 
external  temperatun  by  that  instinct  which 
causes  the  mother  constantly  to  sit  over 
her  young,  and  completely  to  covec^lhem. 
Thus,  incapable  of  generating  the  requi- 
site degree  of  beat  themselves,  they  are 
surrounded  with  an  artificial  temperature 
of  nature's  own  providing,  nearly  as  gienC 
as  that  of  their  parents.    It  is  ascertained, 
by  direct  experiment,  that  young  birds 
will  perish  in  air  the  temperature  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  medium  heat  of  the  year  : 
nay,  that  they  will  die  from  cold  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  even  in  the  hdght  of 
summer.    Observation  shews  that  expo- 
sure to  cold  is  equally  fatal  to  .the  yoang 
of  the  human  being.    We  ourselves  ce- 
member  two  instances   of  infant  who 
perished  with  amazing  rapidity  from  sud- 
den  exposure    to    severe    cold.     They 
turned  of  a  leaden  hue :  .the  circulatioo 
of  the  blood  seemed  suddenly  to  stop, 
and    they    expired    almost    instantane- 
ously. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  certainly  inflicted 
pain  on  a  few  frogs,  and  deprived,  some 
kittens  of  life,  in  pursuing  the  experi- 
ments which  have  brought  these  impor- 
tant facts  to  light ;  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  mothers,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe* 
who  will  have  reason  to  thank  him  for  the 
preservation  of  their  children. 

Some,  exceedingly  curious  and  impor- 
tant experiments  have  been  made  by 
Monsieur  Dumas,  of  Paris,  on  transfu- 
sion. This  operation,  formerly  not  un- 
firequently  practised,  had  long  been  laid 
aside  as  useless  and  even  dangerous.  It 
consists  in  transfusing  into  the  veins  of 
ono  animal  the  blood  which  is  flowing  in 
those  of'  another.  The  extensive  and  im- 
portant applications  of  which  this  process 
is  capable,  provided  experience  prove  it 
to  be  at  ail  practicable  and  useful^  must 
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were  a  portion  of  ttie  blood  of  a  healthy 
woman  to  be  transfused  into  the  reins  of 
the  exhausted  and  sinking  mother,  it  is 
probable  that  life  would  be  saved  in  nume- 
rous instanees.     Nay,  this  is  no  longer  a 

— ^^...«.  »»^  ^.^  ,.^  b'**-^ ^'  ^ — I  mere  conjecture :  the  experiment  has  been 

blishing,  by  direct  expepiment,  the  pi^ise  I  made  in   England,   and   with  complete 
circumstances  which  are  essential  to  secure]  success.     Apparently,    without   being  at 

all  aware  of  what  had  been  done  on  this 
subject  in  France,  in  which  country,  in« 
deed,  no  practical  application  of  it,  as  far 
as  we  have  heard,  has  yet  been  attempted^ 
the  operation  has  actually  been  tried  by 
Dr.  Blundell  and  others,  in  London,  with 
a  more  decided  and  uniform  success  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  No  less 
than  three  successfuL  cases  of  it  have  re* 
cently  been  placed  on  record.  In  all,  life 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  few 
hours  but  for  this  operation  :  in  all,  -th* 
relief  was  immediate  and  most  striking. 
In  one  case,  the  medical  attendants  were 
of  opinion,  that  the-  woman  could  not 
bate  lited  more  than  three  hours:  six 
ounces  of  blood  were  injected  into  the 
median  vein  of  the  arm :  the  patient  im- 
mediately exclaimed  (to  use  her  own  ex* 
pression)  that  she  felt  as  strong  as  a  bull : 
after  eight  ounces  more  were  injected,  her 
recovery  was  complete :  she  declared  that 
she  felt  herself  well  enough  to  get  up  and 
walk,  and  no  bad  symptom  has  super- 
vened. In  the  last  case,  that  of  a 
lady  of  extremely  delicate  coustitution^ 
the- wife  of  a  member  of  the  Uousd  of 
Commons,  the  powers  of  life  were  nearly 
exhausted  from  profuse  hsmorrhage.  AA 
her  medical  attendants  declared  that  she 
could  not  possibly  have  survived  many 
hours,'  and  that  no  other  known  remedy 
could  have  saved  her.  One  of  her  phy- 
sicians, and  her  apothecary,  furnished  to 
their  patient  each  six  ounces  of  their 
blood,  which  were  injected  by  a  syringe 
into  her  vein.  From  that  moment  her 
relief  was  decided  :  her  recovery,  though 
not  so  rapid  as  in  the  former  case,  has 
been  progressive  and  steady.  These 
cases,  important  as  they  are,  form  only  one 
kind  of  application  of  which  this  remedjr 
is  capable,  and  are  adduced  merely  as  an 
example.  Cases  in  which  it  would  pro- 
bably be  highly  beneficial  must  crowd 
upon  every  mind  which  is  familiar  with 
such  subjects. 

At  the  very  time  we  are  writing.  Dr. 
Barry,  of  Paris,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  application  of  which 
promifises  to  be  immediate  and  of  high  im- 


at  o«ce  strike  every  reader^  even  though 
h«  should  be  leas  acquainted  ihsn  usual 
:with  medical  subjects. 

The  truth  is,  the  operation  sometimes 
saccseeded,  but  ofteoer  failed.  Monsieur 
Dtimas  has  had  the  great  merit  of  esta- 


its  success.     He  has  shown  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  blood  which  is 
transfused  into  any  animal  should  be  taken 
from  another  animal  of  the  same  species ; 
that,  for  example^  to  transfuse  into  the 
veins  of  a  bird  the  blood  of  a  lamb^  would 
not  only  not  benefit  the  former,  bat  would 
be  certainly  fatal  to  it.    He  has  discover- 
ed and  assigned  the  I'&ason.  •  The  blood 
vessels  of  an  animal  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  its  blood ;  bat  the  nature  of  the 
blood  diffisrs  essentially  in  animals  of  dif- 
ferent classes.   The  red  partieles  vary  both 
in  figure  and  magnitude  in  all  the  clasBee. 
We  need  look  no  farther,  then,  for  the 
reason  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
result  from  transfusing  the  blood  of  an 
sjiimal  of  one  species  into  the  veins  of  an 
animal  of  a  difierent  species;  because,  if 
ianumerable  particles  of  a  large  diameter 
are  poured  into  vessels  adapted  only  for 
particles  of  a  small  diameter,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  impediment  absolutely  insu^ 
perabte  is  opposed  to  the  circulation,  ^and 
consequently,    that  death    must    easue. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Monsieur  Dumas 
for  pointing  out  this  important  circum- 
stance,   and  great  praise  ought  to   be 
awarded  to  him  for  the  clear  and  decisive 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his 
experiments.    Thus,  he  bled  animals  until 
all  signs  of  life  were  at  an  end,  until  they 
were  to  all  appearance  quite  dead,  and 
absolutely  irrecoverable   by  any   means 
hitherto  known.     He  then  transfused  into 
their  vems  the  blood  of  healthy  animals 
of  the  same  species.     They  uniformly  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  apparent  death ; 
regained  theif  former  strength,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  usual  activity  and 
health  without  sustaining  the  slightest  ap- 
preciable disadvanuge.      These  experi- 
roents  are  decisive  as  to   the  amazing 
power  of  the  expedient.     Its  application 
to  practice  is  obvious    and   direct.     In 
cases  of  violent  hslnorrhage,  for  exam- 
ple, we  are  led,  by  the  closest  analogy,  to 
conclude,  that  it  would  be  certainly  suc- 
cessful.    In  that  haemorrhage,  especially, 
which  so  often  takes  place  in  the  puerpe- 
ral state,  and  which  is  so  frequenily  fatal, 
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poftaBce.  Having  bdea  led  by  «ome 
former  experiments  to  coi^ecture,  that 
absorption  cannot  take  place  in  a  vacuum, 
he  performed  the  following  experiment,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  carefully 
.removed  the  hair  from  the  outer  part  of 
•a  dog^s  thigh,  so  as  to  expose  the  skin. 
He  ihen  caused  a  venomous  serpent,  to 
inflict  in  immediate  succession  on  this 
portion  of  the  dog's  thigh,  two  bites.  As 
•fioon  as  the  wounck  were  made,  he  applied 
a  cupping-glass  over  the  part  bitten,  and 
retained  it  there  nearly  an  hour.  At  the 
lend  of  that  period,  the  dog  rose  from  the 
lable,  and  walked  with  tolerable  ease:  he 
continued  in  perfect  health,  and  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  injury  from  the  bites 
supervened.  A  pigeon  was  bitten  by  the 
same  serpent,  about  an  hour  after  it  had 
twice  bitten  the  dog:  nothing  was  done 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  wound : 
the  pigeon  expired  in  agony  and  convul- 
sions, twenty  minutes  after  its  infliction. 
If  further  experiments  confirm  the  o.b- 
▼ious  inference  suggested  by  this,  there  is 
discovered  an  easy  and  certain  remedy 
ibr  thft  bite  of  poisonous  and  rabid  ani- 
mals. Hydrophobia,  that  horrible,  and 
hitherto  incurable  disease,  will  no  longer 
hold  in  its  appalling  and  destructive 
course*  To  put  an  effectual  stop  to  this 
frightful  malady,  it  will  be  necessary  only 
to  apply  a  cupping-glass  over  the  wounded 
part.  » 

;  Though  obliged  to  touch  so  lightly  on 
this  part  of  tl^  subject,  we  have  said 
enough  to  shew  the  utility  of  experiments 
niade  on  animals,  with  a  view  to  discover 
and  advance  physiological  knowledge.  In 
these  experiments,  without  doubt,  many 
animals  suffer  pain,  and  some  are  depri  ved 
of  life ;  but  the  consequence  is  the  miti- 
gation of  human  suffering,  and  the  pro- 
traction of  human  life  to  an  incalculable 
extent  To  view  with  jealousy,  suspi- 
cion, or  dislike,  those  who  pursue  such 
researches,  is  highly  unjust,  and  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  to  think  of  requiring  the  l^itn 
lature  to  interfere  with  their  investiga- 
tions, is  downright  insanity.. 

BttI  some  persons  who  admit,  that  such 
experiments  are  proper  and  necessary, 
rai(«  an  objection  to  them  on  the  ground 
of  number.  One  or  two  experiments, 
say  they,  may  be  justifiable;  but  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  performing  expe- 
riment aher  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
The  truth  is,  the  number  must  be  that,  to 
whatever  it  may  amount,  which  is  neces- 


sary to  asoertaiB  the  point  under  infuitt 
gation :  whatever  stops  short  of  tbiii,  fi>r 
the  sake  of  economizing  suffering  and 
life,  rendera  all  the  preceding  expenditure 
of  suffering  and  lifis  useleas,— Others, 
again,  object  to  the  repetition  of  experi- 
ments. When  a  point  has  been  onoe 
made  out,  they  say,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered sufficient,  and  its  truth  adroiued* 
without  the  infliction  of  further  suffering. 
There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  a  too 
frequent  repetition  of  such  experiments. 
Most  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  ihey 
will  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  testi- 
mony r^ative  to  such  matters:  but  if  a 
person  wish  to  investigate'  them  for  him- 
self, and  to  carry  c*i  the  researches  which 
have  been  commenced,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose^  that  he  is  not  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  his  pn^de- 
cessors.-— The  public  exhibition  of  these 
experiments  has  also  been  objected  to : 
by  the  public,  being  of  course  meant,  an 
assemblage  of  persons,  whose,  studies  or 
professions  render  such  investigations  a 
matter  of  peculiar  importance  and  interest 
to  them*  But  if  an  experiment  be. per- 
formed before  one  hundred  persons,  that 
instruction  is  afforded  by  means  of  one 
animal,  which  it  would  require  one  hun- 
dred to  communicate,  were  each  to  per- 
form the  experiment  for  himself  in  pri- 
vate. The  proper  method  of  performing 
the  experiment,  is  at  the  same  time  shewn 
to  every  person  who  is  present,  and  thus 
those  who  repeat  the  experiment  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  are  prevented  from  in- 
flicting much  needless  suffering 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  experiments  on  living  animals  are 
indispensable;  and  that  were  they  to. be 
suspended,  the  consequence  would  be 
suffering  and  death  to  men,  to  an  extent 
that  cannot  be  estimated.  So  far  Is  it 
from  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  legislature  to  check  investigations  of 
this  kind,  or  to  apply  any  popular  check 
to  keep  them  within  due  control,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  a  stimulus  is  required  to 
excite  professional  and  scieutific  men  to 
pursue  them  with  proper  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. They  are  naturally  disgusting. 
The  aversion  they  excite  cannot  be  over- 
come, except  by  an  ardent  desire  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  to  render  it  subser- 
vient to  the  welfare  of  mankind— si  much 
more  ardent  desire  than  is  commonly  felt. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  grotind  tor  the 
apprehension,  that  pertons  in  whom  such 
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n  desire  ezfats,  will  inflict  uimecenary 
euflMiig.  That  constitutioa  of  miod 
which  is  aloae  oompatibte  with  the  exist- 
ence of  sach  a  desire,  is  inTariably  con- 
nected with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  talent:  such  talent  as  is  usuaHy  ac- 
companied (and  real  talent  is  in  general 
accompanied)  with  a  strong  perception  of 
the  true  relations  of  things:  the  moral 
excellencies  of  the  heart,  are  in  almost 
inmriabie  alliancis  with  the  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  understanding:  wherever 
passion  does  not  pervert  the  judgment 
(and  here  passion  can  havo'no  existence) 
a  man  is  generally  benevoleht  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  intelligent :  there  are  few 
examples  on  record  of  a  disjunction  of 
goodness  from  wisdom :  splendid  attain- 
mente  in  philosophy  have  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  united. with  the  mild, 
and  gentle,  and  benignaut  virtues:  the 
link  which  connects  humanity  with  sci* 
ence,  is  seldom  absent,  and  can  seldom 
be  broken.  In  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
4 he  public  have  a  complete  security,  that 
men  of  science  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  peculiar  satis- 
faction to  us  to  observe,  how  distinctly 
and  uniformly  this  has  been  recognised  in 
all  that  has  passed  in  Parliament.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Martin,  there 
is  not  a  member  who  did  not  admit  the 
oecessity  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  science,  and  disclaim  all  idea  of 
danger,  from  allowing  to  scienhflc  men 
the  most  unbounded  licence.  Even  Earl 
Ckosvenor,  who,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
presented  a  petition  from  some  foolish 
men,  praying  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
experiments  on  animals,  states,  that  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  th^e  expe- 
riments had  led  to  discoveries  hignly 
beneficial  to  the  human  race :  and  parti- 
cularly adverted  to  the  experiments  per- 
formed **  by  Bell,  Brodie,  and  other  emi- 
nent surgeons,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  operations  of  tying  the  aorta,  ampu- 
**  tating  the  thigh  at  tSbe  hip-joint,  &c. 
**  had  been  successfully  performed.** 

Mr.  Martinis  ideas  on  the  subject  may 
be  gathered  from  his  attack  on  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physiologists  of  the 
age.  The  absurdity  of  the  charges  which 
he  brings  against  Dr.  Magendie  are  pa- 
ralleled only  by  their  falsehood.  He 
elates  that  Dr.  Magendie,  in  th^  course  of 
last  year^  in  one  of  the  anatomical  theatres 
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of  England,  exhibited  a  series  o^  experi- 
ments so  actrocious  as  almost  to  snock 
belief: 

**  He  would  not  trust  himtelf  to  express  a  fur- 
ther opiniott  upon  this  fellow's  conduct,  but 
would  merely  say  that  he  looked  upon  thoae  who 
witnessed  it,  without  interfering  to  preTent  it, 
almost  in  the  light  of  criminals  :'*  that  *'  this 
Mr.  Magendie  got  a  lady's  greyhound,  for 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  ten  guineas—diat 
he  first  of  all  nailed  iu  front  and  then  its  hlad 
paws  to  the  table,  with  tlie  Uuntest  spikes  that 
he  eould  find ;  ffiving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  the  poor  beast  in  its  agonies  might  tear 
awaj^  from  the  spikes,  if  they  were  at  all  sharp 
and  cutting:'*  that  *'  he  then  doubled  up  ite 
lona  aais,  and  nailed  them  down  to  the  table 
with  simHar  spikes  (loud  cries  of  hear,  and 
shame) :"  that  "  he  uen  made  a  gash  down  the 
■riddle  of  its  fece>  and  proceeded  to  dissect  the 
nerves  on  one  side  of  it :"  that  *'  he  first  of  all 
cut  out  tiwse  aarres  which  belong  to  the  nght, 
and  whilst  performing  the  operation,  said  to  the 
spectators,  '  Observe,  when  I  pass  my  scalpel 
over  these  nerves,  the  dog  will  shut  its  eyes :' 
that  it  did  so :  that  he  then  proceeded  to  operate 
upon  those  of  taste  and  hearing :  that  alter  he 
had  finished  these  operations,  he  nut  some  bitter 
food  on  the  tongue  of  the  dog,  and  hallooed  into 
its  ear :  that  the  dog  repuoiated  the  food  and 
was  insensible  to  the  sound :"  that  "  this  surn- 
cal  butcher,  or  butchering  surgeon— ^or  he  de- 
senred  both  napies"— then  turned  round  to  the 
spectators,  and  said,—'  I  hare  now  finished  my 
operations  on  one  side  of  this  dog's  head :  as  it 
costs  so  much  money  to  get  an  animal  of  dns  da- 
seripdoQ,  I  shall  resone  the  other  side  till  to- 
morrow.  If  the  servant  take  care  of  him  for  the 
night  according  to  the  directions  I  have  given 
( him,  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tinne  my  operations  upon  him  to-morrow  with 
quite  as  much  satisfectmito  us  all  as  I  have  done 
to-day :  but  if  not,  though  he  may  have  lost  the 
vivaaty  he  has  shown  to-day,  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  him  up  alive,  and  showing 
you  the  peristaltic  mption  of  the  heart  tm 
viscera  (great  disgust  at  this  statement  was  naid- 
fested  by  the  house)  V 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  allegation  in 
this  exaggerated  and  ignorant  aooounl 
that  is  not  false.  What  really  took  place  is 
as  follows — upon  the  sti  ict  accuracy  of  this 
account  the  reader  may  rely— we  hare  re- 
ceived it  from  Dr.  Magendte  himself,  and 
his  statement  is  corroborated  in  ererypar- 
ticular  by  those  who  were  present.  When 
Dr.  Magendie  was  last  in  London,  he 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished physiologists,  to  perform  cer- 
tain experiments,  the  hme  of  which  had 
spread  all  over  Europe,  in  their  presence : 
he  agreed  to  do  so  :  be  went  to  the  the- 
atre with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  these 
experiments  to  these  physiologists  alone ; 
but  when  he  came  tnither  he  found  the 
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«  he  sappoMdf  mod  as  he  still  beliereti, 
members  and  student*  of  the  medical  pro* 
fession:  the  operations  performed  were 
two,  namely*  the  section  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nenrea,  and  the  exposure  and  division 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  animals  operated  on 
were  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  puppies: 
the  operations  lasted  in  all  one  hour,  and 
were  performed  only  on  one  day«  The 
story  of  the  greyhound  is  a  fabrication 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  dog 
operated  on  was  a  puppy :  the  experi- 
ment requires  that  the  animal  should  be 
quite  young,  otherwise  the  vertebras  are 
too  hard^  The  barbarities  stated  to  hare 
been  practised  on  the  dog,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  inflicted,  because  they 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  Nothing  whatever  was 
done  to  the  dog  but  the  exposure  and  di* 
vision  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves :  it 
was  not  kept  alive  after  the  operatiop  :  it 
was  not  operatad  on  a  second  time,  nor 
was  there  the  least  thought  of  subjecting 
it  to  a  second  experiment.  The  other 
animals  operated  on  were  killed  soon 
after  the  experiment,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
sected, that  it  might  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  parts  said  to  have  been  out  were 
really  divided.  Such  are  the  facts.  It 
is  evidimt,  then,  that  every  allegation 
made  by  Mr.  Martin  is  unfounded :  the 
truth  is,  that  he  has  been  grossly  imposed 
upon,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
lusion practised  upon  him,  he  has  calum- 
niated m  an  unexampled  manner  a  physi- 
cian of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, 
that 

"  When  he  (Sir  James)  resided  at  Paiis  he 
WBS  iatrodvced  to  Dr.  Ma^ndie  by  their  mutuftl 
inend  Baxon  Humboldt;  and  being  in  a  state  of 
ill  health,  he  (Sir  James)  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Ma^endie  as  hu  physician :  that  it  had  been  his 
misfortnne  to  suffer  much  from  ilhiess,  but  that 
ho  always  felt  as  a  considerable  alienation  of 
tibat  misibrtune,  the  genuine  sympathy,  the  tsrue 
kind^^M,  the  unaffected  tenderness  which  he  had 
constantly  experienced  from  the  able  and  intelli- 
gent medical  practitioners  whose  advice  he  had 
sought ;  but  that  he  was  bound  in  justice,  and  he 
should  be  base  and  ungrateful  if  ha  did  not  state 
the  fact,  that  he  never  had  been  treated  amongst 
medical  men  with  greater  care  and  tenderness 
than  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Magendie  *." 

In  addition  to  this  honourable  testi- 
mony,  that  l)r.  Magendie'.s  character  for 
tenderness  and  humanity  had  not  been 
impaired   by    his    professional    pursuits, 

*  Ante,  p.  548, 


given  by  8i«  J;amea  Maddnloeii  im 
the  hovse,  the  aspenioos  cast  on  .tlu« 
eminent  professor,  immediately  called 
forth  the  following  letter,  from  those  of 
his  pupils  whom  his  great  faipe  had 
called  from  Britain  to  attend  his  lecUtrea. 
We  transcribe  this  letter  verba^iU'  el  HMb^ 
raUm  from  the  original  ctfpy-^it  is 
signed  by  $4  British  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, amongst  whom  are  nanaee  the  moat 
distinguished  both  for  character  awl 
science,  of  :the  present  age. 

Pant,  e$  S8  Mm,  1825. 

MoRSUDI^ 

Quoique  toqs  ne  poissies  doutsr  de  XKVtpe  gnad 
respect  pour  vos  talents,  aprea  la  celebiite  £  voa 
ouvrages  en  Angieterre,  et  I'empressement  qua 
nous  montrons  a  venir  dans  cette  capitale  pr»- 
titer  de  vos  savaates  lemons,  nous  nous  Cfoyoas 
appol^s  i  voos  en  renoaveller  raMoianee  en  ap- 
prennantTattaque  si  injuste  qui  vient  d'etre  &ice 
sur  vous  dans  notre  €!hambre  des  Commnaa. 

Les  ezptessions  nous  manqamt,  Motuiear,  pour 
YOQS  peindre  les  regrets  que  nous  resaeatons  a 
oet  egazd»  et  svtoat  loisque  neus  coatrasCoBa 
cette  conduite  avec  raccueu  flatteur  et  faienvciV 
lant  que  nous  recevons  ici  de  vouS,ainsi  que  de  tons 
les  professeurs  de  vos  Ecoles ;  car  nous  sentus 
bien  vivement  tout  le  priz  de  oas  bontes,  ainsi 
que  des  coonaissances  utiles  et  vanees  qm  noaa 
puissoBs  dans  vos  bcJles  institutions,  ou  la  medi- 
cine et  les  sciences  sont  cultivies  avec  ua  si  Ixril- 
laat  SQocas,  et  doat  aoQseaiipoiffefenS  efaes  nous  on 
■oovnir  inefi^le. 

Ia  seule  cocoolatiaa  one  nous  epioaTOB8»,Jdb>»- 
sieur,  au  sujet  de  la  calomnie  dont  on  a  essay^ 
de  tons  noirdr,  c*est  que  Faccusation  est  si  outree 
et  abeuxde  qu*e]le  tombe  d'eUe  m6me,  devant 
Tddat  de  ▼otre  repatatioB,  coaviaat  da  lidkaia 
celui  qui  en  est  rautsur,  et  que  plusiemsde  aas 
senateurs  dtstingu^  ont  eleveleurvoix  pourfaiia 
une  juste  reparation  a  votre  genie,  que  tos  beDes 
et  nombieoses  decoavertes  en  physiologie  fetmkt 
placer  par  la  posterity  kcMAe  oeaxde  Ualler  4t 
de  Harvej. 

Daignes  agr^r.  Monsieur,  ce  faible  tribut  de 
nos  hommages,  et  Tassurance  des  sentiments  de 
la  haute  consideration,  et  de  la  Sincere  recoBnaia- 
saocoy  de  vos  ties  humbles  servitenn. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  past 
of  the  subject,  because  it  seemed  pecs^ 
liaHy  incumbent  upon  na  to  avail  otic- 
selves  of  the  present  occasion  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  erroneous  impression^ 
winch  have  gone  forth  relative  lo  thfe 
moral  feeling  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  science,  and  v^hose  con-  - 
Slant  aim  it  is  to  render  science  the  hand- ' 
maid  of  humanity.  With  respect,  at 
least,  to  the  distinguished  individual 
whom  Mr.  Martin  basso  grossly  abused, 
we  have  done  this  so  completely,  that 
we  do  not  doubt,  that  Mr.  Martin  him- 
self will  feel  regret  that  be  has  been  in- 
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dooed  to  give  publioily  to  rtntementa  so 
utterly  unfounded,  -expressed  in  language. 
9(x  jextreniely  uobeoomiHg.  We  believe 
Mr.  Martin  to  be  a  roan  of  honourable 
feelJBg,  wiUing.and  anxious  to  make  repa- 
i:alioD  for  any  act  of  injustice  into  which 
h«.  may  have  been  hurried,  lie  must 
now  be  convinced,  that  he  has  misrepre* 
seated  the  nature  of  Dr.  Magendie's  ex- 
periments, and  that  he  has  applied  inju- 
rious epithets  to  that  gentleman^s  name. 
ThiB  he  has  done  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons :  be  is  bound,  as  a  man  of  ho- 
BOur«  to  make  reparation  to  Dr.  Mageu- 
die  in  the  same  place,  that  there  may  be, 
at  laaat,  a  chance  that  the  corrective  may 
extend  as  far  as  the  evil  has  spread. 

We  have  thus  entered  into  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  parts  of  this  subject : 
Vre  have  laid  before  the  reader  facts  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  me- 
vits  for  himself;  and  neither  shall  we 
have  written^  nor  he  have  read  in-  vain, 
if  he  rise  from  the  perusal,  with  any  error 
corrected,  or  any  prejudice  removed. 


Game  Laws, 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  as  far  as  the 
killing  of  game  is  concerned,  is  this : — 
The  only  persons  (with  very  insignificant 
exceptions)  who  are  permitted  to  kill 
game,  are  those  who  have  estates  of  in- 
heritance of  the  value  of  1001.  a-year; 
estates  for  a  term  of  life  or  leases  for  not 
less  than  09  years,  of  the  value  of  1501. 
a-year ;  and  the  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
of  esquires,  or  other  persons  of  high  de- 
gree*. With  respect  to  the  consumption 
of  game,  it  is  by  law  confined  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  authorised  to  kill  it,  and  to 
those  to  whom  they  choose  to  give  iL 
The  buying  and  selling  of  game  are  both 
prohibited,'  even  to  persons  qualified  to 
kill  it.  The  houses  ot  unqualified  persons 
may  be  searched,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
sacred  commodity  by  common  beings. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  law  of  qnatifica- 

T  AU  qualified  persons  must  also  pay  a  tax, 
and  receive  a  certificate,  before  they  avail  them- 
selves of  their  qualifications.  By  the  way,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  shoot  any  soft  of  came  except 
ftorcs.  Th«  penalty  for  every  bead  or  game  ibot» 
under  the  statute  of  Ji^mes  I.,  which  zemains  «s- 
r^pealed,  is  SOrs.  l*hus,  by  law,  eTeiy  sportsman 
in  England  is  a  poacher ; — so  utterly  despised  are 
these  laws  by  the  rich,  while  they  are  so  rigorous- 
ly enforced  against  the  poor. 


tioAB  is  seldom  enforced  to  the  letter,  ami 
seems,  on  alt  hands,  to  be  acknowledged 
asen  absurdity.  The  law  is,  indeed,  ab- 
surd, if  it  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  wealth  of  the  party;  for  no  amount 
of  personal  property  ^ves  the  rights  It 
is  absurd  if  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  on  which  game  is 
fed ;  for  a  freehold  in  the  city  of  London 
is  as  good  a  qualification  as  an  estate  in 
Norfolk — ^it  is  absurd  if  it  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  rank ;  for  the  son  of  an 
esquire  is  often  qualified  when  his  (ather 
is  not.  An  advancement  in  the  scale  of 
precedence  may  actually  deprive  a  maa  of 
the  qualification  which  he  before  pos« 
sessed* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  law,  that  the  occupier  of 
the  land,  or  even  the  proprietor,  has  not 
necessarily  a  property  in  the  game,  or  at 
least  is  not  authorised  to  take  it ;  and  as 
a  qualification  by  no  means  gives  a  right 
to  enter  upon  land  in  pursuit  of  game« 
there  is  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country 
over  which  no  persons  can  aport  except 
by  the  permission  of  those  who  them- 
selves are  not  authorised  to  do  so.  Be- 
sides this  anomaly,  as  all  penalties  are 
unavailing  without  the  means  of  procure 
ing  evidence,  and  as  evidence  oannot  be 
procured  against  the  unqualified  occupiei^ 
of  land,  except  by  trespassing  on  their 
property,  the  law  may.  be  violated  by 
them  with  impunity ;  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  habitually  violated. 

It  may.  further  be  observed,  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things,  that  an 
unqualified  person,  who  has  the  miefofw 
tune  td  occupy  land  (even  though  he 
should  own  the  fee  simple)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  preserve,  nay  often 
be  so  overrun  by  these  privileged  vermin, 
as  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  his  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  wholly  unable  to 
protect  himself  from  loss,  nnleti  he  violate 
the  law,  and  expose  himself  to  ihe  risk  of 
a  penalty. 

This  law,  in  fact,  is  used  as  a  drag-net, 
from  which  those  persons  are  selected 
who  are  deemed  fit  objects  for  punish- 
ment by  the  preservers  of  game.  The 
persons  upon  whom  its  peualties  are  in- 
flicted, are  generally  those  to  whom  they 
are  ruinous ;  and  nothing  exceeds  the  ri- 
gour with  which  the  law  falls  on  some  of 
its  victims,  except  the  entire  iaipunity 
with  which  the  favoured  class  defy  iu 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  against  those 
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wkom  the  opinion  of  the  country  genile* 
nMD  does  not  denounce^  is  considered 
dishonourable.  The  occasional  resort  to 
ity  as  a  means  of  petty  annoyance  against 
one  another,  is  deemed  justifiable  or  not 
according  to  the  provocation  vhich  forced 
it  The  instances  of  convictions  of  this 
kind,  are  juat  frequent  enough  to  make  it 
notorious  to  the  peasantry  that  the  law  is 
habitiylly  violated,  under  the  sanction  of 
those  who  figure  most  as  game  preservers. 
The  notoriety  of  the  constant  disregard 
of  the  law,  and  the  taking  away  the  di- 
rect interest  in  game  from  the  occupier, 
who  would  be  best  able  to  protect  it, 
must  manifestly  unsettle  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  people  respecting  it,  and  afford 
facilities  for  its  illegal  destruction,  which 
exist  in  the  case  of  no  other  property. 
But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sale,  superadds  an  irre- 
sistible temptation,  by  preserving  to  the 
poacher  the  excltisive  possession  of  the 
market  for  game,  and  enlists  the  opinion 
of  the  great  mass  of  consumers  in  his 
favour,  by  making  them  indebted  to  him 
for  the  only  supply  of  this  luxury. 

The.  uurober  of  persons  annually  incar- 
ceratedf  is,  on  the  average,  13  or  1300, 
for  offences  against  the  Game  Laws.  Ac- 
cording to  a  return  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  were,  on 
the  34th  February,  1835,  581  persons 
actually  in  the  several  gaols  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  these  offences. 

Great  as  this  mass  of  punishment  seems 
to  be,  it  bears  probably  a  small  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  crime,  for  it  does  not  seem 
in  any  perceptible  degree  to  check  it.  In 
fact,  the  two  parts  of  the  Game  Jjaws  are 
acting  in  pr^sely  opposite  directions: 
while  the  penalties  upon  the  taking  of 
game  declare  that  there  shall  not  be 
poachers,  the  penalties  upon  the  selling 
of  game  call  the  poacher  into  being,  and 
give  him  the  monopoly  of  an  extensive 
trade.  The  business  is  carried  on  with 
flo  much  facility,  that  one  of  the  poulter- 
ers who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1883,  declared,  that  he  could 
supply  every  family  in  London  with 
game  once  a-week,  throughout  the  year^. 
A  great  deal  is  spoiled  on  account 
of  toe  over  supply  at  particular  times, 
and  this  is  the  only  drawback  on 
its  regularity.  And  while  esquires  rage 
against  the  poachers  in  the  country,  the 


people  of  the  towns  Iffe  ao  firmly  1ei^»Qed 
in  defiance  of  the  law ;  the  force  of  opinioa 
is  so  powerful, — that /notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  the  traffic,  a  conviction  for  bay* 
ing  or  selling  game,  is  almost  unheard  eC; 
and  the  Act  of  Mr.  Bankes,  whidi  made 
the  purchase  penal,  made  not  the  slightest 
sensation,  and  produced  not  the  slightest 
interruption  of  the  tradef . 

The  objects  of  Mr.  S.  Wortley^  bill,  of 
last  session,  were  to  abolish  the  law  of  qoa- 
lifications ;  to  make  game  the  property  of 
the  person  on  whose  land  it  was  found ;  to 
allow  him  pr  any  person  authorised  by 
him,  aqd  having  paid  the  tax  on  gameeer* 
tificates,  to  kill  it ;  and  to  allow  It  to  be 
brought  to  market,  'and  sold  by  pefsom 
licensed  to  deal  in  it  Powers  were  given 
in  the  bill  for  the  summary  apprehension 
and  punishment  by  fine,  of  unautiiorized 
destroyers  of  game. 

It  is  evident  from  the  outline  of  die 
measure,  that  it  would  remove  altogether 
the  absurdities  of  the  law  of  qiiaKficatioBS, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious  litigatioe 
that  occasionally  arises  from  this  source. 
It  would  legalize  the  sport  of  those,  who 
though  they  are  now,  according  to  the  law, 
offenders,  are  not  usualty  considered  to 
be  poachers.  The  second,  and  even  the 
third  sons  of  esquires,  might  ^rt  de 
jure  as  they  do  defacto^  on  their  fathers 
esutes.  \v  ho  is  there  so  barbarous  aa 
not  to  admit  this  to  be  an  improvemeat  t 
In  a  word,  the  habitual  and  neeeesary  vio- 
lation of  the  law  on  the  part  of  gentle- 
men  sportsmen,  would  end  with  such  a 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  trade  of  poacher,  would  be  also  at  an 
end.  These  poinii,  whatever  may  be  the 
doubts  as  to  the  general  dfect  of  the  law, 
do  not  admit  of  dispute. 

The  trade  of  poacher  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  pre^nt  law,  because 
the  wealthy  inhabiUnU  of  towns  will 
have  game,  and  because  it  can  now -be 
procured  only  by  a  breach  of  the  law. 
**  We  are  obliged,**  says  one  of  the  pouU 
terers,  in  the  eridenee  taken  before  the 
Committee,  *'  to  aid  and  abet  the  men 
'*  who  commit  those  depredations,  be- 
**  cause  of  the  constant  demand  for  game 
**  from  different  customers  whom  we  sap- 
ply  with  poultry.  Some  of  the  first 
people  of  the  land  require  it  of  us;|l.*' 
Just  as  evident  is  it,  that  if  the  pro* 
prietors  of  game  might  U'gally  sell  it. 


*  Evid.p«f0. 
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tbe  necQsaiiy  for  this  comUnt  violation 
of  the  law  would  not  exist. 

True  it  is^  that  it  .does  not  absolutely 
follow,  that  becaose  poaching  would  no 
longer  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  law, 
that  it  would  therefore  be  at  an  end.  We 
may  ooiicede  that  it  does  not  absolutely 
follow  that  it  would  be  diminished.     But 
there  is  the  highest  probability  from  cir- 
cumstanoeSf  of  the  last,  if  not  of  the  first 
of  these  events.     Undoubtedly  some  game 
Would  be  sold  by  the  proprietors.     The 
poachers,  it  is  said,  would  undersell  them, 
oecause  tlie  cost  price  of  a  stolen  commo- 
dity, is  proverbially  low.     But  the  per- 
soaa  who  raise  this  objection,  forget  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the 
proprietors  to  sell  game  at  all.    To  those 
who  are  not  among  the  few  and  discredi- 
table interlopers  on  the  poachers*  mono- 
poly, game  is  at  pre«>ent  of  no  marketable 
value,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  get 
nothing  for  a  commodity,  can  sell  it  as 
cheap  as  those  who  steal  it.     Preserves 
might  be  made  to  pay  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  the  keepers,  i^nd  it  would   He 
As    little    discreditable   to  '  avail   oneself 
of    this    resource,    a<    to    sell  -the   sur- 
plus produce  of  a  garden  in  a  year  of 
plenty.     As  far  then  as  the  competition 
existed  between  the  proprietors  of  the  ac- 
tually existing  preserves  and  the  poachers, 
if  no  olber  change  were  made  than  the  Ip- 
galisiog  of  the  sale  of  game,  the  competition 
would  be  between  persons  who  could  get 
fame  without  risk,  and  could  sell  it  open- 
ly,  and  between  those  who  could  get  it 
only  at  great  risk,  apd  sell  it  secretly,  and 
at.  inconvenieat  seasons.    The  inconve* 
niencesy  which  are  slight  to  those  who 
enjoy  a  monopoly,   would  oppress  the 
poacher  if  he  had  to  meet  the  owner  in  the 
market. 

The  opinion  that  poaching  would  in. 
crease  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  law- 
ful dealers,  is  necessarily  founded,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  would  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legality  of  the  sale  a  very 
great  increase  of  demand  for  game.  But 
as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  game 
for  money — as  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  buying  it— as  convicUons  for  buy- 
ing or  selling,  at  least,  in  to^vns*,  are 
utteriy    unknown,   and    never    contem- 

Slated,  the  consumption  of  it  as  of  other 
elicacies  is  limited  by  the  price.    The 
price  is  now  as  low  as  the  poachers  can 

•  Mr.  Stafford,  the  chief  deifc  al  Bowwitieet, 
Barer  heard  of  ooa. 


afford  to  sell  it  at.  The  mere  letting  in 
of  competition  could  not  enable  them  to 
afford  it  cheaper.  If  the  demand  in* 
creased  it  would  be  in  consequence  of 
the  cheaper  price  at  which  the  proprietoiy 
could  afford  it,  and  instead  of  this  kh 
I  creased  demand  in  its  effects  increasing 
poachers,  the  cause  of  it  would  necessarily 
be  the  destruction  of  their  race. 

Besides  an  esquire,  who  can  only  afford 
at  present  to  employ  two  keepers,  might 
by  the  sale  of  game  afford  to  employ  two 
more;  and  the  same  covert  which  now 
supports  two  keepers  and  two  poachers, 
might,  by  supporting  four  keepers,  be  rid 
of  the  poachers  for  ever. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  with  reference 
to  preserves.  In  the  case  of  the  game 
spread  over  ordinary  farms,  the  prol>abi- 
lity  of  poaching  under  the  new  law 
would  be  still  more  certainly  lessened ; 
the  game,  become  a  valuable  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  its  preservation 
would  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  could 
most  efficiently  watch  over  it.  It  is 
utterly  incredible  that  the  supply  of  an 
important  article  of  food,  supposing  rais- 
ing it  and  the  sale  of  it  to  be  perfecdy 
legal,  should  remain  in  any  considerable 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  thieves.  It  is  more 
easy  to  steal  poultry  than  to  shoot  phea-t 
sants :  cocks  and  hens  are  occasionally 
stolen,  but  how  insignificant  a  fraction  of 
our  markets  is  supplied  with  the  product 
of  this  specie8«of  theft ! 

Mr.  Peel,  in  the  discussions  on  the  bill, 
while  he  supported  it,  said,  that  it  pro- 
bably would  not  answer  all  the  expeo* 
tations  of  its  friends ;  that  it  would  pro- 
bably put  an  end  to  poaching  for  the  sake 
of  game,  but  that  it  would  not  put  an 
end  to  poaching  for  the  sake  of  sportf « 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  vulgar,  whether 
from  an  imitation  of  their  betters,  or  of 
the  brute  creation,  or  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  organ  of  destructiveness, 
find  a  certain  pleasure  in  killing  a  bare,  or 
any  vermin  which  it  is  forbidden  them  to 
kill.  The  carnifex  animus  will  occasionally 
break  out,  and  offenders  will  be  mulcted^ 
especially  till  the  right  of  property  ia 
game  be  clearly  understood.  But  poach- 
ing, the  sport,  is  quite  insignificant  compar- 
ed with  poaching,  thetrade.-^inaignificant 
in  its  effects  on  game,  insignificant  in  its 
effects  on  morals. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
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versed  in  quarter  fiesabos*  practice,  that 
complicated  as  tbe  Game  Laws  are,  and 
miiUifarious  as  are  the  penalties  which 
they  create,  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
victions takes  place  under  one  statute,  the 
67th  Geo.  3,  c.  00,  which  declares  that 
if  any  person  having  entered  any  open 
qr  enclosed  ground  (a  pretty  large 
description)  with  the  intent  illegally  to 
take  or  kill  game  or  rabbits,  shall  be  found 
at  night,  armed  with  any  gun^  bludgeon, 
or  offenJ«ive  weapon,  he  shall  he  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  may  be  inflicted  on 
persons  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  description  of  this 
offence — ^from  its  frequency,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  heavy  punishment  denounced 
against  it — that  the  temptation  which  urges 
tJie  peasantry  to  its  commission,  must  be 
very  different  from  the  mere  love  of  sport, 
which  leads  to  the  other  violations  of  the 
Game  Laws.  Nothing,  in  fuct,  can  account 
for  the  prevalence. of  it  among  men  who 
do  not  wage  indiscriminate  war  against 
society,  but  very  strong  pecuniary  temp- 
tation, combined  with  very  tinsettled  no- 
tions as  to  the  rights  which  they  violate. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  uneducated  men.  should  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  the  inviolability  of  game 
under  the  present  laws.  They  see  that 
the  property  in  it,  is  not  in  the  person  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
belongs,  and  out  of  the  result  of  whose 
industry  the  game  is  fed.  They  see  that  the 
laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  game  are 
daily  violated  by  the  wealthy.  1  hey  find 
in  the  yeomen,  their  immediate  superiors, 
a  strong  aversion  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
privileged  class,  to  whose  amusement  the 
game  is,  by  law,  dedicated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  find  this  property-no-property 
in  great  demand  among  people  to  whom 
it  can  only  be  supplied  by  their  means  ; 
and  they  see  that  by  taking  it  from  the 
preserves  in  which  it  is  stored  up,  they 
cannot  possibly  affect  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests, and  scarcely  lessen  the  enjoyments 
of  tbe  possessor. 

That  these  considerations  have  great 
effect  in  lessening  the  reluctance  to  com- 
mit the  worst  offences  against  the  game 
laws,  must  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
reflect  that  the  actual  teachers  of  the 
labourers  of  the  country, — ihe  yeomen, 
their  masters,  with  whom  they  come  in 
daily  contact,  are  themselves  in  habitual 


violation  of  these  very  laws.  How  dif- 
ferent would  the  feelings  of  a  labourer  he 
if,  in  taking  game,  he  knew  he  was  rob- 
biog  his  employer  of  a  saleable  article, 
instead  of  being  led,  perhaps,  by  that  very 
employ er*s  example  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing  criminal  in  the  act,  that  there  is 
no  disgrace  in  being  suspected  of  it,  or  im 
being  detected  by  any  who  canoot  c:oo- 
tribute  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

It  must  always  be  recollected,  that  tbe 
moral  sanction,  in  order  to  operate  upon 
a  man,  must  be  applied  by  his  equals,  or 
by  those  who  are  so  nearly  on  an  equa- 
lity with  him,  as  to  be  in  habitual  inter- 
course with  him.  The  morality  of  classe> 
is  distinct,  and  individuals  feel  themselves 
at  ease  if  they  conform  to  the  morality  of 
the  class  in  which  they  move.    As  among 
rich  landholders  a  man  often  escapes  cen- 
sure though  he  has  destroyed  a  family  for 
the  preservation  of  his  game,  it  is   not 
sui^prising  that  among  day  labourers  few 
should  be  held  in  disrepute  because  they 
destroy  game  for  the  preservation  of  their 
family.     Neither  the  one  nor  the   other 
trenches  upon  the  interest  of  his  class. 
Game,  therefore,  by  being  made  exclu- 
sively the  property  of  the  rich,  is  taken 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  poor,  and  of 
those  who  give  the  tone  to  the  poor.   But 
however  poaching  as  a  trade  is  generated, 
it  is  that  which  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
Game  Laws.     If  a  blow  be  given  to  that, 
if  the  nightly  assemblages  of  armed  men, 
the  conflicts  with  keepers,  and  the  regular 
supplies  of  the  gaols,  the  hulks,  and  the 
gallows,  which  arise  out  of  this  trade,  be 
put  an   end  to,  the  mere   poaching  for 
sport,  and  the  penalties  which  fall  upon 
it,  would  be  evils  of  very  little  moment, 
though  even  to  these  a  measure  which 
would  make  the  occupier  of  the  land  the 
owner  of  the  game,  would  go  far^to  pro- 
vide a  check. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  mak- 
ing game  saleable,  of  a  kind  which  shews 
the  opinion  which  the  gentry,  for  whose 
pleasure  the  law  exists,  must  entertain  of 
the  sacrifices  which  are  to  be  made  for 
their  gratification.  If,  they  say,  game 
were  saleable,  gentlemen  would  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  it :  it  would 
become  a  base  occupation  to  shoot  a  bird 
that  might  be  openly  bought  or  sold. 
Gentlemen  would  cease  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  the  country  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  services.  This  objection 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  misery 
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and  crime  arising  out  of  the  Game  Laws 
fffaould  be  perpetuated,  in  order  to  give  an 
artiBcial  value  to  particular  species  of 
sport, — that  nightly  conflicts,  daily  de- 
moralization, crowded  gaols  should  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  swell  into  unnatural  im- 
portance  certain  small  birds  and  beasts, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  shoot  at  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  detestable  as- 
sumption, a  more  flagitious  claim:  but 
happily,  for  the  credit  of  sportsmen,  it  is 
not  at  all  borne  out  by  experience.  It 
ivould  be  difiicult  for  those  who  make 
this  objection  to  tell  what  distinction  to 
this  purpose  there  is  between  that  which 
is  legally  saleable,  'and  that  which  is  ac- 
tually sold.  But  if  the  discrimination  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  esquires  were  so  nice  as 
to  consider  the  difference  between  bar- 
gain and  sale,  de  facto  et  de  jure,  we 
have  a  case  in  point  in  woodcockx,  which 
are  more  eagerly  pursued  by  sportsmen 
than  the  half-tamed  game  of  preserves, 
though  they  are  openly  and  lawfully  ex- 
posed during  the  season  at  every  poul- 
terer's. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Worlley*s 
measure,  considerable  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  question  whether  game  should  be 
declared  to  belong  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  found,  or  to  the 
tenant ;  and  this  diflSculty  may  again  pre- 
sent itself  upon  any  future  discussion  of 
the  subjects  It  seem.s,  however,  of  Utile 
consequence  how  the  matter  is  decided. 
If  the  proprietor  of  the  land  were  hImo  de- 
clared proprietor  of  the  game,  he  might,  if 
he  chose,  grunt  it  to  the  tenant,  with  tho 
other  benefits  of  possession.  If  the  te* 
nant  became  in  ordinary  course  of  law 
the  proprietor  of  the  game,  the  luhdiord 
might,  if  he  chose,  deprive  him,  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  of  this  appendage  of  te- 
nancy. The  question  really  19,  whether 
the  game  shall  be  in  one  case  the  subject 
of  a  special  grant,  or  in  the  other  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  reservation.  In  such 
bargains  between  landlords  .  and  tenants, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  interfere,  and  it 
is  only  because  we  suppose  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  landlords  would 
wish  to  leave  the  game  to  their  tenants, 
who  can  clearly  reap  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  it  at  the  smallest  charge,  that 
we  should  incline  to  think  it  should  be 
declared  to  belong  to  the  occupier,  unless 
specially  reserved. 

We  think  that  it  is  clear  that  the  alte- 


ration of  the  law,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  would  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  and 
litigation  on  the  right  of  spotting,  and  to 
the  petty  disputes  on  that  subject ; — that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  for  the 
trade  of  poaching,  and  materially  limit 
the  crimes  arising  out  of  it,  by  furnishing 
a  legal  supply  of  game;  by  making  the 
property  in  it  better  understood  ;  by  put- 
ting it  under  the  guardianship  of  owners 
better  able  to  watch  it  thiin  the  present 
ones,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  preserved  ; 
and  by  supplying,  in  the  ease  of  preserves, 
the  means  of  meeting  the  expense  of  a 
more  careful  custody.  As  to  the  appre- 
hension which  some  have  expressed,  that 
the  permission  to  sell  game  would  tend  to 
extirpate  the  breed,  we  hold  it  as  unlikely 
as  that  the  traffic  in  poultry  should  tend 
to  exterminate  the  breed  of  domestic 
fowls:  We  have,  indeed,  a  proof  to  the 
contra.'y  in  France  and  Flanders,  where 
game  though  sold  In  the  market  is  still 
so  plentiful  as  to  bo  scarcely  dearer 
than  poultry.  But  if  it  be  contended, 
that  the  present  system  of  law,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  it  is  time  to  in- 
quire whethtr  game  be  worth  preserving 
at  such  a  price  ?  It  is  necessary  to  ask 
ourselves  what  particular  reason  there 
can  be  for  preserving  a  properiy,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  attended  with  so  vast 
a  quantity  of  human  misery  7  Upon  the 
supposition  that  the  existing  laws  are 
enforced,  game  posse:«ses  no  sort  of  ex- 
changeable value.  As  an  article  of  food 
its  ffierit  is  unquestionable  ;  but  there  is 
no  one  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  as  to  be  willing,  in 
order  to  secure  one,  out  of  the  many  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  rich,  to  uphold  a  system  to 
which  thousands  of  men  arc  annually  vic- 
tims. It  is  to  be  remembered  too,  that 
no  system  of  law  could  hinder  the  rear- 
ing of  game  as  an  article  of  domestic 
luxury ;  least  of  all  that  system  of  law 
which  would  make  it  freely  saleable ;  and 
that,  at  present,  over  and  above  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  laws,  the  mode  of  preserv- 
ing game  is  extremely  expensive  to  the 
owners. 

As,  however,  the  end  of  all  property  is 
enjoyment,  the  enjoyment  procured  by 
the  means  of  game  in  the  shape  of  sport, 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  much  entitled  to 
our  consideration,  as  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  of  food.     But  as  the  purauit 
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••d  not  tba  acqUHitiMi  of  game  n  rmA\j 
Ae  object  <if  aportavwOy  it  is  quite  absard 
toanpposet  thai,  ta  tlie  dinppeanuioe  of 
diis  or  that  particubir  species  of  animals* 
i\w  humuk  mind  weuld'be  brought  to  the 
end  of  all  possible  anmsemeDt,  and  the 
eoontry  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  re- 
sideot  gMilry.  Foz-huating  supplies  a 
leady  resource^  with  this  merit,  that  it  is 
RKMre  social,  and  affords  out  of  the  sane 
•uimHl  suffering  an  ininiiely  greater 
quantity  of  human  enjoyment.  It  is  diffi« 
cult  to  weigh  the  misery  of  the  poor 
against  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich  ;  but 
if  the  particular  sport  of  partridge  shooU 
ing  cannot  be  preserved,  except  at  the  ex- 
peooe  of  l^dOOeommittab  a  year»  it  is 
not  impious  to  wish  that  shooteis  were 
driven  to  change  their  mode  of  amuse- 
aient«  Whist  is  perhaps  as  intense  a  source 
of  delight,  to  as  great  a  number,  as  par- 
tridge shooting;  but  if  it  were  the  cause 
of  1,900  eoromituls  a  year,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  entreat  the  professors  of 
it  to  play  quadrille. 

There  are  two  arguments  which  are 

Khaps  worth  noticing.  They  were 
lught  forward  distinctly  on  some  for^ 
mer  occasion*  by  Mr.  Lockhart  (the 
member  for  Oxford),  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  who  took 
pert  in  the  last  debate.  It  is  urged,  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  concessions  to  law- 
less people,  if  the  numerousness  of  those 
who  violate  the  law  be  made  a  reason  for 
its  alteration ;  that  the  Game  Laws  are  not 
the  cause  of  crime,  but  its  particular 
outlet  at  present,  the  stoppge  of  which 
vfoukL  only  drive  offenders  to  some  other 
erime. 

We  demur  to  the  principle  af  morality, 
involved  in  the  first  of  these  objections ; 
and  we  must  deny  that  the  fact  alleged, 
is  in  any  way  warranted  by  experience. 
The  principle  its,  that  because  violators 
of  the  law  are  entirely  unworthy  of 
sympathy,  that  their  suiferings  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  of  its  effects. 
Upon  this  principle  no  law  would  be  bad, 
for  the  miseries  its  penalties  produced 
would  count  for  nothing.  Offenders  are 
devils,  whom  the  law  creates  to  subject 
in  any  number  to  any  degree  of  torment. 
We  contend,  however,  that  it  is  only  by 
the  comprison  of  good  and  evil  that  a 
law  can  be  judged  of,  and  that  into  Ibis 
estimate  the  suffering  of  the  offender  must 
enter,  as  a  part  of  the  sum  ;  that  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  pleasure 


that  fmm  should  be- 
happly  the  doctrine  vpon  wkaA  tbft  civi- 
lised world  i^see  that  the  4ew  ouglK  to 
be  founded,  and  immense  as  the  merai  aad 
intellectual  difieranoe  is  between  eaquivea 
and  poachers,  we  must  take  into  «ur 
count  the  groans  of  the  one  as  well 
the  gladness  of  the  other. 

We  deny,  loo,  that  experienoe 
rants  us  in  concluding,-  that  theve  m  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  mailer  of  criaae  is 
the  world  which  must  find  a  veal  ia  eqwal 

rinlities,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
law.    One  crime  is  not  the  substiioto 
for,  it  is  oftener  the  -cause  of  another. 
Thei;^  are  many  crimes,  indeed,  whicii 
arise  out  of  the  immoielity  or  want  of  the 
people.  There  are  others  which  aro  lealljf 
created  by  tlie  laws.  Such  are  the  mmea 
connected  with  smuggling;  such  spo  the 
crimes  connected  with  the  supply  of  game 
to  those  who  by  law  are  not  allowed- lo 
have  it,  who  by  custom  aie  obKged  to 
have  it,  and  who  do  get  it  without  shame 
or  stint.   Now  the  Qsme  Laws  aie  pecu* 
liarly  calculated  to  entice  people  into  tho 
career  of  crime.    In  the  first  place;  the 
game  is  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  its 
natural  protectors,  and  the  whole  opinion 
of  society  is  set  against  obedience  to  the 
law*    In  such,  a  state  of  moral  feeling, 
the  penalties  are  too  unfrequendy  levied^ 
to  operate  as  a  powerful  check,  and  are 
perhaps,  on  that   acooani,  made  severe 
enough,  where  they  fall,  to  destroy  the 
fortune  of  the  poor  man,  or  to  make  him 
the  inmate  of  a  gaol.     Next,  when  he 
is -thus  far  disgraced,    the  demand   for 
game,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
it  by   the  proprietors,  offering  him  the 
means  of  subsisting  by  the   contiaaed 
violation  of  the  law,  and  last  of  all,  the 
manner  in  which  this  illegal  trade  is  pur- 
sued— in  the  night  by  bands  of  armed 
men,— prepares  him  for  the  commt$mon  of 
other  crimes.    The  penalties  which  are 
inflicted  for  the  lesser  violation  of  the 
game  laws  are  the  balloting,  by  which 
the  conscripts  are  suppHed  for  the  regular 
soldiery  of  poachers.     This  we  should 
expect  to  be  the  lact,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove,  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  engage  in  the  tnde 
of  poaching>  who  never  would  have  en- 
gaged in  any  of   the   ordinary  crimes 
against  property.     In  the  evidence  takea 
before  -the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  iq  1893,  a  detail  was  given  of 
the  detection  of  two  gangs  of  poacheci  of 


the  miMl  dtipwite  kiad.    Of  tbeeo,  oae 

had  killed  ^  man  in  a  pitdiad  batllt  with 

th«  kaeparB  oa  the  mrkeley  estate ;  ^e 

other  bad  fou^t  with,  aad  beaten  se* 

▼^reiy  Lord  Howe'f  keeper.    In  both 

these  cases,  people  mneb  abpte  the  thief* 

log  level,  were  en|;aged  with  the  poachers ; 

farmers,    shopkeepers,    an   attorney,   or 

aitocney*s  derk»     It  may  be  siid^  ihat 

even  an  attorney  may  be  sometimes  a 

tjuef.    But  there  ard  neter  villages  of 

petty  iaroanars.     In  one  of  these  casea, 

aaoordinc  to  the  testimony  of  the  police 

officer,    Biiihop,  who  appt<sheadsd  the 

oflfbnders,  the  whole  of  the  village  from 

isrhich  they  were  taken,,  were  poachers. 

It  needs  little  reasoning  to  prove,  that  to 

produce  such  phenomena,  either  the  law 

must  be  bad,  or  the  moral  edttcatton  of 

the  people  detestable* 

We  shall  si^  a  few  words  on  the  bill 
proposed  for  the  declaration  of  the  law 
on  the  sulject  of  spriag-guns,  and  of  the 
act  which  passed  to  make  the  stealing  of 
growing  prodnce  ^lony. 

The  practice  of  setting  ipring«gttns  and 
other  engines,  calculated  to  inflict  injury 
on  trespaosers,  aeeuM  to  have  arisen  oat 
of  the  state  of  the  law  which  denied  to 
growing  produce  any  other    protection 
than. that  which  was  to  be  fotuid  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass.    As  the  law  stood  be* 
fore  the  last  session,  to  take  away  windU 
falls  from  under-  ad  appletree  was  felony, 
but  lo  strip  the  tree  itself  of  all  its  fruit 
was  merely  a  trespass.    No  matter  within 
what  sort  of  inclosure,  no  matter  at  what 
expense  fruit  or  vegetables  might  be  pro- 
duced, so  th^  were  aot  severed,  they  wera 
a  part  of  the  freehold,  and  the  taking  away 
a  part  of  a  frsehold  was  a  trespan  only/ 
The  trespassers,  however,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  liberties  with  their 
neighbours^  appWtrees  and  cabbages,  were 

Senerally  people  whom  a  homely  proverb 
eclares  thatit  is  unwise  to  sue*.  It  was 
natural  enoughv  therefore,  for  gardeners 
and  others  to  wish  to  diaoge  their  rela« 
tion  towards  persons  who  wonld  be  as 
little  dangerous  as  plaintifl^s  as  they 
would  be  unprofitable  as  defendants. 
This  led  to  the  practice  of  setting  springs 
gtms  and  other  engines  of  the  same  sort 

*  Thiswas  the  state  of  the  law  befora  the  act, 
vhich  provides  a  mnimaiy  ismMiy  Idr  wiUol 
traspasi,  ty  adHiotising  a  nagistnte  to  direct 
SB^  one  gu&tj  of  witfol  trespan  to  suUgo  lepa* 
mioB  lortbe  damago  deae,  under  painef  iaqiri- 
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in  gaideiMk  There  is  no  donbl,lMmever« 
that  though  it  arose  out  of  a  defect  of 
the  law,  that  the  use  of  these  engines  was 
quite  oojttstifiable.  If .  by  the  law  which 
enabled  the  planter  of  a  cabbage  to  call 
himself  the  owner  thereof^  the  stealer  of 
the  same  vegetable  was  only  to  lie  aa» 
sailed  by  a  oiril  action,  there  waenot  the 
slightest  justification  for  laying  a  train  to 
shoot  the  should*be  defendant  in  the jpos* 
tenors^  or  to  Uoerate  the  calves  ot  hia 
legsr  There  was  this  mitigation,  how* 
ever,  in  the  case  of  gardens,  that  the 
8pring«guns  could  scarcely  ever  take  et 
feet,  except  upon  the  persons  for  whom 
they  Were  intended.  Qame  preserven^ 
however,  who  think  every  thing  lawfat^ 
and  who  had  not  the  same  pretences  as 
the  possessors  of  gardens,  since  their  pro- 
perty was  pix>tected  by  all  sorta  of  ado- 
qnate  and  overadequate,  and  sommary 
uid  anticipative  penalties,  took  to  tfaia 
setting  of  these  engioea  in  plaoee  wheia 
they  were  likely  to  shoot  their  laboarsfs 
and  servanta,  and  friends,  and  childven^ 
and  innocent  strangers,  as  well  as  those 
who  deserved  shooting  in  the  first  and 
second  degrse ;  themsdvesand  the  pOadn 
em.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  an  esquire  has 
no  right  to  say,  **  I  will  shoot  the  fiiat 
**  trespasser  who  walks  up  thispath,"  he  is 
just  as  little  justified  in  saying,  **  I  will 
**  shoot  the  first  man  who  tvalks  up  thia 
**  path  without  inquiring  whether  ha  is  a 
**  trespasser  or  not*'  Ifitbe  iwlawfutto 
act  upon  either  of  these  rasolutions  in  his 
proper  jperson— -of  which  we  presurod 
no  one  aoubts-«*we  can  see  no  other  dif^ 
fereooe  in  the  case  of  the  spriag^gun,  et« 
oept  indeed  that  in  want  ofdiscrimiaatii^ 
power  it  is  snperior  to  any  esqnite. 

When  the  bill  declaring  it  unlawful  to 
set  spring-guns,  except  in  enclosed  gar* 
dens  or  orchards,  was  brought  inio>  the 
House  of  Lords  by>  Lord  QuflMd,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  to  omk  the 
exceptions,  and  on  being  Called  upon  to 
explain  his  motive  for  sach  a  proposal, 
admitted  that  his  object  was  to  defeat 
the  bill  altogether^ « 

This  manmuvre,  however,  induced  Loid 
Sulield  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the 
stealing  of  unseverod  produce  felony^ 
that  is  to  say,  punishaole  in  the  same 
way  as  the  stealmg  of  severad  preduos* 
This  bill  passed  through  both  houses 
without  any  opposition  or  remark,  though 
the  bill    which    prohibited    the  setting 

t  Ante,  pp.  554,  555. 
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of  epring-guM,  in  which  it  originated, 
was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  a  angle 
tote. 

Thtf  numerous  convictions  nnder  the 
new  Felony  Act  have  turned  public  at- 
tention to  that  measure.  Nothing  seems, 
on  general  principles,  more  reasonable 
than  that  the  stealing  of  an  apple  grow- 
ing on  a  tree  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
scale  of  crime  as  the  stealing  of  an  apple 
lying  under  a  tree.  The  distinction  which 
made  the  one  a  felony,the  other  a  trespass, 
was  technical,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd.  Upon  the  same  principle  (that 
the  taking  away  any  part  of  a  freehold  is 
not  felony  but  trespass)  the  man  who 
elandestiuely  took  the  whole  of  the  lead 
olT  the  roof  of  another's  house  could  for- 
merly* be  prosecuted,  if  he  were  dis- 
covered, only  l^  action,  as  for  a  civil  in- 
jury ;  though  if,  instead  of  the  roof  itself, 
\^e  took  any  trifling  article  of  property 
lying  upon  it,  he  would  have  been  pu- 
nishable as  a  thief.  And  even  now, 
though  to  steal  a  key  out  of  a  door  is  a 
dear  felony,  we  doubt  whether  to  steal 
the  door  off  its  hinges  be  any  offence. 
But^  in  making  a  new  class  of  offences, 
some  pains  should  have  been  taken  in  ap- 
portioning the  punishment,  so  that  public 
opinion  should  not  revolt  at  the  applica- 
tion of  it.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  thefts  in  gardens  and  orchards  are 
boyish  frolics,  and  would  be,  according  to 
the  prevailing  opinion,  far  too  severely 
punished  by  the  mere  committal  for  trial. 
it  may  be  said,  that  public  opinion  in  this 
respect  ought  to  be  changed  ;  but  that 
change  is  not  likely  to  be  effected  by  a 
law,  the  execution  of  which  would  bring 
more  odium  on  the  prosecutor  than  on 
the  delinquent  Under  the  French  code, 
the  stealing  of  fruit  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  it  on  the  spot  is  punishable  only 
by  a  fine  of  a  few  francs  ;  and  the  pu- 
nishment is  quite  sufficient.  Some  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  should  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Lord  Suffield's  bill ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  all  cases  where  the  property 
stolen  is  of  small  value,  a  fine,  payable  to 
the  owner  upon  summary  conviction, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  inflict- 
ed, and,  therefore,  more  effectual  than  a 
severer  punishment.  Of  all  the  instances 
of  disproportion  between  offences  and 
penalties,  none  are  so  injurious  to  the  due 

*  The  stealii^  of,  lead,  and  in  some  instancei 
produce,  was  made  criminal  by  statutes  of  the 
last  century. 
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execution  of  the  law  as  those  m  which 
infamizing  punishments  are  denounced 
against  persons  habitually  considered  aa 
scarcely  criminal.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  measure  is  therefore  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  though,  with  slight  modifications, 
it  might  have  been  both  popular  and 
useful. 

But  the  act,  like  almost  every  penal 
law  that  has  resulted  from  the  deeuhorj 
and  unsystematic  legislation  of  the  framers 
of  the  statute  book,  while  it  is  too  undis- 
criminating,  is  not  comprehensive.  The 
proper  remedy  for  the  defect  of  the  law 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  away,  as 
far  as  the  crime  of  larceny  was  concern- 
ed, the  absurd  distinction  of  real  and 
personal,  not'  only  as  it  regards  growing 
produce^  but  as  it  regards  every  other 
species  of  property  that  is  liable  to  be 
the  subject  of  depredation. 

But  whatever  are  the  defects  in  this 
act,  it  takes  away  the  only  pretence  for 
the -toleration  of  spring-guns;  we  cannot 
say  their  lawfulness ;  fdr  no  one,  not  ex- 
cepting the  judges,  seems  to  know  whe- 
ther they  have  been  lawful  or  not. 

The  rejection  of  the  bill  for  settling  the 
law  on  this  subject  affords  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence, lliough  the  law  on  this  head 
is  notoriously  doubtful — ^though  the  judges 
have  delivered  conflicting  opinions  on  it, 
and  though  these  circumstances  were 
brought  under  the  nodce  of  Parliament, 
yet  the  House  of  Commons  preferred  this 
state  of  uncertainty  to  any  distinct  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  The  bill,,  which 
may  be  considered  a  declaratory  one, 
passed  through  that  House  of  Parliament, 
which,  besides  forming  a  part  of  the  Le- 
gislature, is  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 
The  opinion  of  the  greatest  judicial  biniy 
of  the  kingdom  is  thus  given  in  favour  of 
one  Interpretation  of  the  law,  while  the 
House  of  Commons  reject  thb  interpre- 
tation without  proposing  or  attempting  to 
frame  any  other. 


CHURCH   ESTABLISHMENT. 

Unitarians^  Marriage  Bill. 

The  question,  whether  it  be  right  and 
safe  to  tolerate  the  Unitarians,  has  been 
already  decided  by  the  Legislature.  They 
have  been  declared  worthy  of  the  degi«e 
of  protection  and  liberty  which  is  coo- 
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ceded  to  other  dissenters.  An  end  has 
been  put  to  their  direct  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act.  But  the 
indirect  exclusion  still  operates,  and  ren- 
ders their  toleration  incomplete.  They 
may  worship  God  according,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences ;  out  on  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  occa- 
sions which  human  life  presents,  they 
must  also  worship,  or  seem  to  worship 
God,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  those 
dictates.  Beligious  liberty  is  not  less 
violated  by  the  enforcement  of  Trinitarian, 
than  it  would  be  by  the  prohibition  of 
Unitarian  worship. 

It  is  generally  thought  desirable  that 
some  religious  observance  should  solem« 
nisse  an  entrance  upon  the  matrimonial 
state.  To  this  the  Unitarians  do  not  ob« 
ject.  But  whatever  good  e&cts  are  con- 
templated in  a  religious  ceremony  must 
be  contingent  on  the  conviction  of  the 
parlies  who  perform  that  ceremony.  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
even  those  dissenters  who  agree  with 
them  in  doctrines,  may  be  much  edified 
by  the  service  as  it  now  stands.  But  a 
compulsory  assent  to  propositions  which 
are  disbelieved,  produces  uo  edification. 
It  is  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  depraves 
the  moral  sense,  or  it  engenders  irritation 
and  leads  to  brawling.  The  house  of 
prayer  becomes  the  arena  of  theological 
conflict,  and  moral  utility  is  the  last  re- 
sult which  can  be  anticipated  under  such 
circumstances.  If  any  force  can  be  added 
to  the  obligation  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract, if  public  good  of  any  kind  can  be 
produced  by  associating  religious  sanc- 
tions with  that  contract,  they  must  at  lea^l 
be  the  sanctions  of  a  religion  which  the 
persons  contracting  hold  in  reverence. 

The  prelates  of  the  church  of  England 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  marriage  as  a 
divine  institution;  but  the  law  has  recog- 
nized it  merely  as  a  civil  contract.  Dur- 
ing the  protectorate,  parties  proposing  to 
marry,  presented  themselves,  not  to  the 
clergyman,  but  to  the  magistrate.  They 
were  content  with  the  benediction  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and,  after  the  resto- 
ration, tlipse  unions  were  declared  to  be 
as  valid  as  if  they  bad  been  celebrated 
according  to  the  established  ritual.  Black- 
stone  says  expressly,  that  *'  our  law  con- 
**  siders  marriage  in  no  other  light  than 
*'  as  a  civil  contract."  But,  assuming 
that  it  is  a  divine  institution,  assuredly 
divine  authority  cannot  be  pleaded  for 
any  particiilar    form    of  solemnization. 
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No  directions  exist  on  that  subject,  either 
in  the  laws  of  Moses  or  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.  The  divinity  of  the  instil 
tution  cannot  be  plainer  than  that  the 
mode  of  its  celebration  was  altogether 
left  to  the  choice  and  consciences  of  in* 
dividuals.  This  freedom  was  only  ter- 
minated by  the  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy;  and  Pope  Innocent  III. 
about  the  commencement  of  (he  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  first  who  ordained  the 
celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church. 
The  utmost,  therefore,  for  which  any 
Protestant  ecclesiastic  can  consistently 
contend  is,  that  some  religious  ceremony - 
is  essential  to  the  marriage  union ;  not 
that  the  ceremony  adopted  by  his  church 
is  so.'.  His  authorities  go  no  further.  Whe- 
ther that  ceremony  should  be  imposed  is 
a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  con- 
science, and  must  be  decided  oo  the 
ground  of  public  utility.    , 

On  this  ground,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  objections  which  were  urged 
against  the  Unitarian  Dissenters'  Mar«« 
riage  bill,  and  which  ultimately  coca* 
sioned  its  rejection. 

The  most  important  objection  is,  that 
the  bill  would  revive  those  facilities  for 
effecting  clandestine  marriages,  to  destroy 
which  was  the  great  object  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  act.  This  objection  seems  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  applicants, 
and  was  precluded  by  the  first  measure 
introduced  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  in  the  session  of  1810.  The  plan 
then  proposed  was,  that  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  written  declaration  that  the  par- 
ties were  Unitarian  Dissenters,  the  clergy- 
man should  omit  that  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  an  act  of  Trinitarian  wor- 
ship is  performed.  This  single  alteration 
would  have  satisfied  the  petitioners.  It 
would  have  left  all  things  else  connected 
with  the  subject,  by  law  or  custom,  pre- 
cisely as  they  now  are.  But  it  was  found  to 
be  so  offensive  to  the  clergy,  that  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  According  to  the  present 
bill,  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized 
in  the  Unitarian  chapel,  but  all  the  existing 
regulations  of  prevention  and  security,  as 
the  mode  of  obtaining  licenses,  the  pro* 
clamation  of  banns,  and  the  record  in  the 
parochial  register  (the  clergyman  of  the 

f>arish  having  previous  notice  of  the  so- 
emnization,  and  the  parties  attending  on 
the  same  day,  with  a  certificate  of  its 
having  taken  place)  were  to  be  preserved. 
As  addijtional  precautions,  it  was  provid- 
ed, that  the  chapel  should  have  been  re- 
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gitl«nd^  wonUp  twelve  moiillis  previ- 
ously ;  (tM  it  should  be  epeciallf  register- 
ed for  tlie  oelebrsiion  of  merriaget ;  that 
notice  of  suck  registmlioB  should  be  placsd 
io  some  eoospicoous  pert  of  the  ieterior ; 
that  the  minber  of  chapels  to  be  so  r^is- 
teredy  should  be  limited  to  six,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality;  two  is  each  of  the 
folbwing  towns,  Bristol,  Uverpool,  Man- 
Chester,  Binningham,  and  Leeds ;  one  in 
every  other  city  end  market  town ;  and 
•that  ID  DO  other  part  of  Eogland  or  Wales, 
should  there  be  Mkny  chapel  entitled  to  re* 
gietration  within  six  miles  of  any  other 
previously  registered;  that  the  Minister 
should  also  be  specially  registered  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court;  that  the  perform- 
ance of  marriage  by  any  minister  not  du- 
ly qualified,  or  not  according  to  the  pro- 
irisioDS  of  4he  act,  should  be  felony ;  and 
that  ell  marriages  celebrated  without  li- 
cence, or  publication  of  banns,  or  in  an  un* 
rq|isterea  chapel,  should  be  null  and  void. 
It  was  also  provided,  that^  in  giving  no- 
tice to  the  cUnrgyman  of  the  intended  mar- 
liage,  the  same  fees  shouki  be  paid  to 
kirn,  as  are  at  present  paid  for  actually  so- 
lemnizing it;  thtis  securing  to  the  Esta- 
blished Ghurch,  untoudied,  all  that  it  now 
possesses  of  power  and  emolument 

It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  concert  a 
scheese  which  will  not  be  encountered  by 
some  scruples  on  behalf  of  the  Clergy. 
It  was  allied  that  they  could  not,  con- 
scientiously, become  registrars  of  mar- 
riages celebrated  in  chapels  at  once  Dis- 
senting and  Unitarian.  The  petitioners 
faavie  to  meet  this  difficulty,  on  their  next 
application,  by  the  establishment  of  some 
office  of  registretion  of  their  own. 

Another  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Peel, 
was,  ^  diat  if  every  man  in  society  were 
**  allowed  to  select  the  individual  by 
^  whom  he  should  be  married,  the  mar- 
**  Huge  vow  would  not  be  observed  with 
*^  that  sanctity  with  which  it  was  at  pre- 
*^  sent*."  Yet  Dissenters  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  this  right  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland ;  and  while  the  average*of  ma. 
trimonial  morality  is  not  below  that  of 
England  in  the  one  country,  in  the  other 
h  is  generaHy  allowed  to  be  superior. 
The  Unitarians  must  have  very  singular 
notions  of  obligation,  if  they  can  be  made 
In  fe^  more  deeply  the  sancdty  of  a  vow, 
by  t>eing  compelled  to  take  it  in  names, 
10  which  they  ascribe  no  attribute  of  Di- 
vinity. 

Mr4  Ped  seemed  to  think  too,  that 
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there  had  been  Ibrty  or  fitly  yesrs  of 
silent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of   the 
Unitarians,  and  that  diey  had   no  moce 
reason  to  complain,  than  other  Froteerant 
dissenters.     With  respect  to  the  supposed 
acquiescenoef  so  long  as  the  penal  sta- 
tutes against  denying  the  doctnne  of  the 
Trinity  remained  in  force,  it  is  obviotts^ 
that  no  application  for  relief  from  m.  Ti^ 
nilarian  ceremony,  could  have  bees  en- 
tertained by  the  legislature ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  application  sboold  be 
made,  which  of  itself  would  hav«  bsen  a 
confession  suffident  to  subject  the  applicant 
to  a  penalty.     These  penalties  were  not 
abolished  till  the  year  1818 ;  in  1814, 
the  Unitarians  protested  in  the  cbuicbee ; 
in   1:816,  or   1817,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  relief;  and  in  1810,  Mr. 
WiHiam  Smith  introduced  a  biH,  which, 
had  it  passed,  would  have  removed  the 
grievance.    With   respect    to  the  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  they  aie  all  TVioi^* 
tarians,  and  as  such,  feel  no  repugnance 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Uburcfc 
of  England ;  or  so  little  as  not  to  hav^ 
esteemed  it  worth  while  to  engage  in  any 
contest  on  the  sutject  with  the  ecdesiae- 
tical  courts ;  for  in  the  courts  of  common 
law.  Lord  C.  J.  HoH  seems  to  have  held 
their  marriages  valid,  and  at  the  present 
day,  the  marriages  of  Jews  and  QoAken 
stand  on  no  surer  foundation.     The  mar- 
riages of  persons  belonging  to  those  sects, 
are  indeed  exempted  from  the  regulations 

Srescribed  by  Lord  Hardwicke^s  actf. 
lut  this  exception  does  not  of  itself 
legalize  them;  it  only  eonfirmed  the 
validity  which  they  previously  possessed, 
which  diffisied  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
marriages  of  other  non-conformists. 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  be  allowed  to  marry  in 
their  own  way,  so  also  must  the  members 
of  all  other  sects.  The  argument  assumes, 
that  the  cases  are  simitar,  and  that  the 
consequence  would  be  an  evil.  Now 
the  cases  are  not  similar.  The  difiefence 
has  been  ahreedy  pointed  out.  Other 
sects  agree  with  the  establishment  in  its 
Trinitarian  faith.  They  can  join  in  its 
worship;  the  Unitarian  cannot:  the  mis- 
chief of  his  being  allowed  to  adopt  a 
form  more  accoidant  with  his  creed, 
under  precautions  similar  to  those  which 
are  contemplated  in  the  present  case,  is 
not  to  beessily  discovered,  and  ought  at 
least  to  be  specifically  pointtnl  ont  by 
those  who  make  the  objection. 

t  S6Geo.n. 
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Quarantine  Laws. 

Thb  tncooTeiiienoe  oecasioned  hj  iht 
opention  of  the  Quarantine  laws,  haspro- 
duced,  in  many  ^fiarters,  a  demand  for 
the  modification  or  reviuon  of  them ;  bat 
before  we  can  determine  the  expediency 
ef  any  considerable  alteration  of  these 
laws,  we  oo^t  to  ascertain,  with  precision, 
wiiedier  they  do  or  do  not  preyent  evils 
inaoh  greater  in  amount  than  the  incon* 
veniencies  they  occasion.*  In  a  word^ 
whether  tfiere  is  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion  on  which  these  htws  are  founded, 
that  the  Pbgue,  Typhous  fever,  and  cer- 
tain other  diseases,  are  propagated  by 
oimtagioii. 

We  may  state  brieiy  then,  that  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
prevailuig  opinions  on  the  snbfoet  of 
contagion  were  nearly  as  follows,  vis.; 
That  certain  diseases,  such  as  Pkgoe, 
Tjrpfaous  fever,  and  Scarlatma,  as  well  as 
SflMil-poz,'Mcades,  Hooping-cough,  and 
aome  others,  are  communicable  by  oon- 
taot  with  the  diseased  patient, — by  the 
effluvia  exhaled  from  his  body,— ^nd 
by  his  breath  or  saliva: — ^Tfaat  certain 
ctothes,  particularly  of  wooUen  or.  icot- 
ton,  .if  long  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
or  contact,  with  the  patient,  have  the 
property  of  becoming  thereby  so  af- 
fected as  afterwards  to  communicate  the 
disease  at  almost  any  distance  of  place  or 
lime ;  and  that  by  this  means,  in  parti- 
ottiar,  the  Small-pox  and  Typhous  fever 
have  been  disseminated,  in  various  parts  of 
theg^obe,  by  European  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  haid  no  such  disease  among  them : 
-—That  the  activity  of  the  animal  poison, 
as  communicable  in  any  of  the  vrays 
above-mentioned,  or  in  other  words,  iiitb 
susceptibility  of  the  human  frame  to  be 
aflected  by  it,  varies  consideraUy  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  at  different  tioMS. 
Of  the  causes  of  these  variations  nothing 
is  known;  bntitfaas  been  observed  that  in 
certain  states  of  the  atsMsphere,  and  during 
certain  winds,  the  progress  of  contagious 
dir»**M  is  checked,  if  not  altogether  sus- 
pended ;  as  in  cold  dry  weather ; — and  that 
in  certain  other  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
'  as  in  a  hot  and  humid  tempeiature,  their 
progress  is  unusually  rapid  and  fetal: 
It  has  been  also  observed,  that  these 
diseases  seUom  attack  tht  same  person 
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twice:  whbh circumstance/ by  diminislnhig 
the  number  of  pemons  liable  to  attack,-— 
and  the  varintions  oftbe  atmoBphere,by low- 
ering the  degress  of  snsceptibility,--4iaVe 
been  thought  to  afford  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  occftaionally  sudden  suspension 
or  cessation  of  these  contagious  diseases ; 
while  the  retention  of  the  infectious  mattes, 
or  fomites,  in  clothes  of  various  kinds,  and, 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  under  every 
impediment  to  a  few  highly  susceptible 
temperaments,  are  supposed  to  account  fer 
their  periodical  reappearance,  whenever 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere^  and  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  is  fevourable  td 
its  diffusion. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  worid,  and 
^  the  public  at  brge,  has  been  fetdy 
drawn  to  a  renewed  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  received  doctrine  of  contagion,  as  it 
applies  to  certain  diseases  genera%  ve* 
puted  contagious,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  plague,  typhous  fever,  and  scar- 
latina. This  opinion  seems  to  have  taken 
its  rise  in  America,  during  the  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  yeUow  fever,  more 
particularly  those  respecting  its  contagious 
natuee.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  New  York«  in  his 
account  of  the  yellow  fever,  prevalent  in 
that  city  in  1795,  maintained  that  it  was 
not  contagious,  and  extended  die  same 
theory  to  other  epidemics.^The  same  doc- 
trine vras  afterwards  adopted  and  ilhis* 
trated  by  Dr.MiUar«,and  other  American 
physicians.  In  this  pountry,  its  chief 
advocates  have  been  Dr.  Adams-]-  and  Dr. 
Maclean  t.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
outline  or  their  theory,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments they  have  advanced  in  its  support 

In  order  to  understand  this  theory,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  distinctions 
on  which  they  found  it;  and  the  mean- 
ing they  have  affixed  to  certain  terms. 

They  begin  by  dividing  diseases  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  contagious,  epide- 
mic, and  sporadic  diseases^. 

To  the  first  division,  or  that  of  oonta* 
gions  diseases,  belong,  as  the  name  im« 

*  Report  to  the  GoremiDeBt  of  New  York, 
Jan.  1806. 

t  An  Inquirv  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemiot,  with 
Remark!  on  the  Plan  lately  pxo(ioeed  for  exter* 
minating  the  unall  pox*  By  Joseph  Adams,  M.Dl 
1809. 

I  Retolt  of  sa  Investigatimi  reepectiag  &n- 
demic  aad  Pestilential  Difeasee,  inclodinr  Re- 
searches in  tha  levant,  concerning  the  Plague, 
by  Charles  fifacleaa»  Bfrfiu  &  vob^  t817. 

i  Maclean,  Result,  &c.  i.  148. 
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portly  nil  diMltfet  which  are  capable  of 
being  comiDOiiicated  from  penon  to  per* 
•on.  They  are  either  general  or  local. 
Aa  belonging  to  the  former  ckaa^  Dr. 
Maclean  speoifiea  small-pox  and  measles : 
as  examples  of  the  latter^  he  points  oat 
syphilis  and  the  itch  *• 

An  epidemic  disease  is  defined  by  some 
writers  to  be  a  disease  which  is  not  capa- 
i>le  of  being  propagated  by  contagion ;  but 
which,  at  certain  periods^  prevails  gene- 
Tally  over  the  whole,  or  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  commnnity.  *  It  comprehends 
**  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  affection, 
*'  between  the  slightest  catarrh,  and  the 
***  most  destructive  pestilence  f  •" 

A  sporadic  disease,  is  a  disease  which 
nrises  either  in  a  single  instance  only, 
or  of  which  the  cases  at  one  time  are 
few  and  scattered :  this  division  compre- 
hends^ therefore,  all  the  affections  wfaidi 
aie  not  included  under  the  two  former 
divisions. 

They  hold  that  it  is  only  the  small  num- 
ber of  diseases  comprehended  under  the 
first  elass  of  the  first  division,  in  this  new 
classification  (that  is,  general  contagious 
diseases),  that   are  communicable    from 
person  to  person,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Atmosphere.     With  regard  to  these 
diseases,  they  adopt  the  common  theory ; 
that  is,  they  admit  that  a  specific  animal 
-poison  is  reproduced  in  each  patient  in 
whom  tiie  disease  takes  place,  and  that  it 
is  transmittsd  anc^  applied  to  the  person 
who  subsequently  becomes  infected.    It  is 
to  be  obeemd,  that  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases in  which  they  admit  this  operation 
of  contagion  by  effluvia,  is  rather  short 
Dr.  Maclean  enumerates  only  two,  name* 
]y,  small-pox  and  measks.    Dr.  Adams 
joins  vnth  these  scarlatina,    which  Dr. 
Maclean  expressly  excludes  from  this  class. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty,  they  say,  iq 
distinguishing  diseases  of  this  cUss ;  be- 
cause '^  diseases,  which  are  produced  by 
''a  specific  contagion,  have  never  been 
''  known  to  depend  upon  any  other^ :  and 
**  because  contagimi,  in  its  operation  on  the 
''human  body,  observes  certain  fixed  laws. 
*  A  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  essential 
^  ter  the  understanding  of  this  subject  $." 
Hiey  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


•  filadeuk,  Renk,  &c.  ul58. 
t  Ibid.  i.  148.  %  lbi<l.  u  161. 

(WestDunster  Review^  iii,  139.  Hie  outli&o 
of  the  doctone  concexniag  the  laws  of  epidemics 
and  coatagious  diseases,  is  diirid|ed  ran  the 
accoant  gifen  in  that  article,  p.  159,  et  feq. 


Quamnline  Lasos. 

1.  Contagious  diienses  prodnoe  certain 
phenomena ;  that  is,  a  combination  of  ca- 
tain  symptoms,  which  symptoms  are  dn- 
lerminate  and  uniform,  never  varying, 
except  in  degrees.  Each  disease,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  preaeifca 
the  same  specific  charaeter. 

2.  The  phenomena  produced  by  ca»- 
tagiotts  diseases  are  not  only  detemuBata 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  uniform  in 
their  progreaa,  and  in  their  terminatioB.. 
Hie  order  and  succession  of  ^rmptoma 
are  constant^  and  the  periods  of  their  di£» 
ferent  stages  are  fixed  and  invariable. 

3.  The  morbid  matter  producmg  a  con* 
tagions  disease,  being  once  aecreted^  IkaA 
disease  can  be  propagated  at  any  tias^ 
and  amongit  any  number  of  pemoas^  by 
this  specific  virus :  and  these  e&cta  «■& 
be  produced  by  no  other  causa.  IVom 
this  law  it  fellows  Aat  no  diasnae  wUch 
is  not  contagious,  at  its  commencement^ 
can  become  contagions  in  its  progress. 

4.  Qeneral  or  acute  coatagious 
aie  incapable  of  affecting  the  isamc 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  USt^ 
This  is  considered,  as  a  peooliar  and 
tiaguishing  law  of  general  contagions 
eases :  and  it  u  a  cireumstance  ithkk 
boundaries  to  infection,  and  could  alone, 
when  no  precautions  are  taken,  prevent 
communities  from  being  extinguished. 

Epidemic  diseaaes  are  said  to  pieaent 
a  perfect  contrast  to  -general  coniagioun 
diseases.      They  are  governed  by  Ikw» 
equally  precise  and  uniform;  but  thnaa 
laws  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  of  con- 
tagious diseases.     For  instance,  tim  phe* 
nomena  of  q>idemio  diseases,  instead  -of 
being  determinate  and  unilbrm,  an  di- 
vors^ed    in    the    highest  degree^    ob- 
serve no  regular  course,  and  their  dn» 
ration  is  variaUe.    On  the  other  .hanc^ 
the  periods  at  which  they  commence^  de- 
oline,  and  cease,  are   determinalei,  and 
exact ;  and  these  periods  conei^nd  witfi 
certain  states  of  the  seasons.    They  dii^ 
fer    in  diHerent  countries  aocordiag  to 
their  geographical  position,  and  ttey  mnj 
be  anticipated  or  postponed  by  eirennt* 
stances,  but  in  general  they  are  lenark- 
ably    uniform.      Tliey   are   capiddo  of 
affecting  the  same  persons    repeatedly, 
and  in  genera],  relapses  are  so  .firequent 
and  so  fetal,  that  they  may  be  ranked 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  exoeesive 
BMniality  of  epidemio  diseases. 

As  the  classi^catipn  of  diseases  into  oon> 
tagions,epidemic,  and  sporadic,  is  intended 
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to  QoaiprelieiiJI  all  dbeaiet*  it  finBowi 
that  eveiy  difeue  must  find  a  place  in 
one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

If  it  be  a  general  di8ease>  that  b,  adis* 
ease  afl^cdng  great  numbera  in  one  place, 
and  at  ^me  tune^  it-  must  belong  to  the 
elass  eidier  of  contagiocis>  or  epidemic. 
With  the  exception,  tfaerefove,  of  the 
amaH  nomber  ndiieh  are  ndmitted  to 
compose  the  fivmer  elass  (that  ia> 
with  the  exoepticm  of  sanll-pox  and 
meades),  aH  diseases  hitherto  reputed 
contagious  tiiroug^  the  medium' of  die 
air,  such  as  typhus,  plague,- and  scar- 
latina*, must,  according  to  the  theory 
we  are  considering,  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  epidemics,  and  of  course  to 
be  incapable  of  being  communicated  by 
contagion.  Dr.  Maclean,  indeed,  ac« 
knowSddges,  that  he  employs  the  terms 
epidemic  diseasea,  pestUential  diseases, 
and  plague,  as  synonymous*)-.  Th^  fol- 
lowing extract  firom  his  work  will  also 
shew  what  are  his  Tiews,  with  regard  to 
the  distinctions  usually  drawn  in  these 
diseases. 

'*  Plague,  whicli  compreheadt  eveiy  variety 
and  degm  of  aifectkm  ooannoB  to  tliis  cImb  « 
vsladietr  nay  be  ratly  legardad  m  the  raprs- 
•entatiTa  of  ttte  whole.  The  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  America,  the  fevers  of  Ben- 
gal, Batavia,  Bencoolea,  Bulam,  Cadis,  Oibral* 
tor,  Aadaldsia,  Biaica,  Waicherea,  Loghom,  &e., 
ftobf&c  as  well  as  eveiy  variety  of  loaiittaDt  and 
intormittent  fever,  will  all  be  found  to  be  only 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  pro- 
duced by  modifications  of  the  same  caose, 
and   vieldiBg    to  modifications   of  the   same 

That  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
diseases  can  be  oontagioiia,  is  denied  on 
the  following  grounds:-^ 

First,  because  they  do  not  in  their 
erigin>  progress,  and  terminatiott  observe 
those  laws,  which  have  been  laid  down  as 
characteristic  of  contagion:  Secondly, 
because  the  focts  on  wUch  the  doctrine 
of  their  being  contagious  rests,  may  be 
more  satisfactorily  explained  in  another 
manner. 

The  views  entertained  of  the   origin 

and  nature  of  epidemics,  then,  are  next 

to  be  stated. 

.  «  Hie  caose  olaa  epidemic  dlsaaio  is,  or  rather 
is  oapposed  to  be,  a  certain  conditifln  of  the  air.^^ 
An  epidemic  disease  prevails  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere. — For  the  extension  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  pe^ 


*  0r.  Maelaaa  expressly  speaks  of  seariatiiia 
as  being  referable  to  the  class  of  epidemici,  and 
Bot  to  that  of  contagious  diseases.    Vol.  I.  p.  159 . 
and  S«4.      t  Ibid.  p.  180.    .  i  Ilnd.  p.  151. 


SOD  (piovi4ed.  he  be  disposed  to  rooeive  the 
lady)  be  surrounded  by  the  noxious  air  from  whiri» 
the  epidemic  arises}.  This  hypothesis  affords  the 
best  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit.  What  that  constitudoii  of  the  atmomheie 
is,  which  gives  rise,  in  any  case,  to  an  epioeoiie 
disease,  we  do  not  know ;  therefore  we  cannot 
know  what  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  at- 
mosphere is,  which  gives  rise  to  peculiar  epi- 
demics.   Of  both  these  pointswe  are  in  total  ig- 
aorance*    It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thorn 
are  certain  qualities    of  the  atmosphere  which 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  generation 
of  these  diseases ;  namelv,  its  heat,  cold,  mois- 
ta«,  dryness,  and  electncal  state ;  but#hatde- 
giees  and  combinatioiis  of  these  <pilities  areoont 
nected  with  the  production  of  epidemic  diseases, 
we  do  not  know.    We  have  derived,  from  expe- 
rience, the  certain  knowledge  of  one  fact  onty ; 
/namely,  that  these  maladies  are  generated  most 
firequently,  and  ia  the  most  maiigBant  forms,  by 
a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere.    It  has,  moio- 
over,  been  supposed,  that  certain  changes  may 
take  place  in  uie  constitution  of  the  air  which. 
are  not  perceptible  to  our  senses,  and  that  these 
ohaageo  may  have  the  most  important  inflosttos 
on  human  heakb  and  life.    Of  this  coniecuise  it 
is  impossible  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing;  the 
changes  it  supposes,  even  if  they  really  tako 
plaee,  most  ror  ever  remain  unknown  to  ns  H.. 
The  air,  it  is  certain,  is   often  charged  aith 
noxious  exhalations,  aiisiog  from  the  putrelactian 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.    These  exhala« 
tions    are  generated  in  marshy  situations,   or 
where  stj^;nant  water  contains  dead  vegetable 
matter^   and  their  psedactien  is   greatly  pnK 
moted  by  heat    Their  precise  aaturo   is  not 
known,    for  they  have  never  been  obtained  in  » 
separate  state ;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that  they 
are  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  Naturally  they  da 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  placa  where  they  are 
generated  ;  that,  by  cuireats  of  wind,  they  are 
capable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  great  distance  ; 
that  tbey  exert  a  poweiful  iK^ncy  in  producing 
some  of  the  most  malignant  Mvenf  •"-***"  Epide- 
mic diseases,"  says  Or.Maclean,  **  in  all  ooontries,. 
both  callivatod  and  oncoltivated,  oocur  in  some 
districts,  in  some  towns  of  the  same  district,  iii 
some  quarters  of  the  same  town,  in'  some  streets 
of  the  same  quarter,  in  some  houses  of  the  same 
street,  in  some  rooms  U  the  same  house,  and 
even  in  some  corners  of  the  same  room,  more  fre-r 
quently  than  in  others.    Of  the  districts,-*tho 
worst  cultivated,  the  most  woody,  the  most  ex- 
posed to  particular  winds^  to  scarcity,  to  inunda* 
tion,  &C. ;  of  the  tQwnB,-«those  which  are  sitaaled 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  are  low,  damp,  and  unpro* 
tectedfrom  certain  winds ;  and  of  the  streets,, 
houses,  and  apartments, — those  which  are,  in 
the  respects   mentioned,  the   farthest  from  sa- 
lobrity,  and  the  worst  btfilt,  and  occupied  by 
the  poorest  inhabitants*  axe  the  most  sabjeet  to 
visitations  of  disease  *  V 

Dr.  Maclean  vses  no  term  to  designatt 
this  noxioos  state  ofthe  atmosphere,  whieb 
tbey  conceive  to  be  the  immediate  source  of 
all  epidemic  diseases.  Bot  as  the  term  Af(eif 
laria  is  generally  need  in  a  sense  whick 

§  Westminster  Review,  iii.  1J6. 
I  IbU.  pp.  141,  14S.        %  Ibid.  p.  14f» 
•f  Maclean,  i.  pp.  t59,  tflO. 
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perfectly  coincides  with  their  notion  of 
this  condition  of  the  atmosphere^  we 
•hall,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  oircumlo- 
cution,  employ  it  to  express  this  sup- 
piosed  aerial  origin  of  epidemic*  dis- 
eases^ according  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Maclean. 

The  influence  of  malaria  is  supposed 
to  he  frequently  directed  to  particnlar 
situations  by  the  agency  of  the  winds : 
and  hence  the  greater  insalubrity  of  some 
parts  of  the  same  town  or  district,  and  the 
apparently  capricious  locality  of  its  ope- 
ration. Its  activity  is  promoted  by  confined 
air,  filth,  and  crowded  habitations.  Ex- 
posure to  the  inclemencies  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  to  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue ; 
to  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  exhalations; 
scarcity  of  food,  mental  depression,  and 
above  all,  the  fear  of  contagion,  are  stated 
to  be  among  the  chief  causes  which  give 
a  predisposition  to  be  affected  by  malaria. 
In  this  way  they  account  for  the  greater 
prevalence  of  epidemics  among  the  poorer 
classes,  with  whom  so  many  of  these 
predisposing  causes  operate  to  the  fullest 
extent 

The  hypothesis  of  malaria,  combined 
with  that  of  predisposition  induced  by 
the  above  causes,  is  alleged  to  be  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  all  the  phenome- 
na of  epidenCc  diseases,  without  the  aid 
of  the  principle  of  contagion.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  principle,  therefore,  in 
any  general  disea^  (except  in  small-pox 
and  measles),  is  denied  by  Dr.  Maclean, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  facts  of  apparent 
communication  of  disease,  either  by  con- 
tact with  the  patient,  or  vicinity  to  his 
person,  or  contact  with  substances  capa- 
ble of  imbibing  and  retaining  the  effluvia 
which  may  arise  from  his  body.  All  these 
facts  he  considers  as  merely  casual  or 
accidental  coincidences ;  the  iUness  of  one 
individual  having  no  real  influence  on,  or 
connexion  with  that  of  another.  If  a 
person  in  health  visit  a  sick  man,  and 
soon  afiter  is  himself  attacked  with  the  very 
same  disease,  this,  he  alleges,  however 
frequent  an  occurrence,  yet  never  can 
amount  to  a  proof  that  the  one  event  was 
the  cause  of  the  other ;  because,  it  is 
equally  pdssihle  that  the  illness  of  both 
persons  was  the  effect  of  some  common 
cause,  to  which  they  were  both  exposed, 
within  a  short  interval  of  time.  **  If  ybu 
'^  and  I  are  exposed  to  the  rain,'*  observed 
*  Dr.  Radcliffe,  facetiously,  upon  being 
asked  his  opinion  respecting  contagion,  as 
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applied  to  epidemic  mahdiea, 
'^  both  gel  wet;  but  it  does  not  Mlow 
**  that  we  shaD  wet  one  another  *•*'  Dr. 
Maclean  contends  that  expoame  to  a 
common  cause  takes  plaoe  in  every  m^ 
stance  of  alleged  contagion,  and  that  ^eve- 
fore,  the  introduction  of  this  caaae  ia 
nnnecesaary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  If  it  be  unnecessary,  tiier^ 
is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  contagm. 

But  further  it  is  said,  that  not  only  as 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  unsupported  by 
positive  proof,  but  &t  it  is  abaolafely 
disproved  by  many  ^ts  whi^  are  inciO»- 
sftstent  widi  its  truth.  It  is  jJkged 
first,  that  innumerable  inatanoes  may 
be  produced,  of  persons  communicaiting 
vnth  patients  in  all  stages  of  epidefiiie 
disorders,  such  as  typhns,  .and  the 
plague,  without  such  communication  being 
followed  by  any  attack  of  disease,  and 
that  the  clothes  of  those  who  have  dioA 
of  the  plague  are  worn  by  the  survivon 
without  ill  effect,  and  purchased  in. die 
market  without  hesitatioii.  If  these  die- 
eases  had  really  been  contagious,  it  woald 
have  been  impossible  for  such  peisens 
to  have  escaped  infection.  Secondly,  the 
duration  of  an  epidemic  disease  in  a  par- 
ticular town  or  country  extends  okily  for 
a  certain  period ;  sooner  or  later  .  its 
ravages  are  mitigated;  it  ceases  to  spread, 
and  at  length  totally  disappears.  Such 
a  course  is  iireconcileable  with  that 
which  would  mark  the  progress  of  a 
contagious  disease.  CUmtagion,  once 
generated  in  sufficient  quantity,  would 
spread  in  every  direction  where  social 
intercourse  existed ;  no  limit  would 
confine  it;  no  person  would  escape  ita 
infection ;  it  would  overcome  all  obstedes, 
overspread  the  world,  and  never  relax  in 
its  course  of  devastation  until  it  had 
exterminated  mankind.  ''  Epidemies  are 
'^  not  contagious,  because  die  human  nee 
**  continuea  to  exist -j-." 

Thirdly,  if  epidemic  diseases  depended 
upon  contagion,  all  persons  would  «like 
be  liable  to  contract  them.  ''  Contagion 
''  being  applied,  disease  would  as  readily 
''  seize  the  rich  as  the  poor,  the  well-fed 
''  as  the  ill-fed ;  the  weil-clothed  as  the 
'*  ilt-clothed;  the  well-bdged  as  the  01- 
^'lodged;  the  idle  as  the  laborious; 
''  those  who  dwell.in  a  pure, as  those  who 
''  dwell  in  an  impure  atmo^phen  ;(•" 


^  Maclean,  L  157. 
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FiMiTtlily^epiitemic  diBeases  are  cap&blo 
of  alfecting  the  name  iDdivtdiial  more  than 
once ;  oontagious  diseases  never  do  ;  the 
former^    therefore,   are    not    contagions. 

The  phenomena  and  laws  of  epidemics 

are  dissimihir  and  opposite  to  those  of 
**  contagious  diseases.  Such  diseases 
^  must,  therefore,  be  inconvertible  and 
**  incompatible*." 

Fiflhly,  epidemic  diseases  sometimes 
break  out  in  insulated  situations,  and 
where  no  similar  disease  has,  for  a  length 
of  time,  been  known  to  exist  If  such 
disease  be  afterwards  spread  by  contagion^ 
the  contagion  must  have  been  generated  in 
the  coarse  of  the  epidemic ;  for  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  a  specific  animal 
poison,  is  contrary  to  the  ascertained  laws 
of  the  animal  economy.  A  disease  non- 
contagious in  its  coDunencement,  cannot 
become  contagious  in  its  progress;  nor 
if  once  conta^ous,  can  it  ever  cease  to 
be  so. 

Sixthly,  if  epidemic  diseases  were  really 
propagated  by  contagion,  the  evidence 
establishing  such  a  fact  would  be  so  clear, 
00  numerous,  so  overwhelming,  as  to 
place  it  beyond  all  question :  it  could  not 
possibly  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  But 
its  truth  has  been  questioned-^'' this  alone 
"**  must  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
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Its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  physical 
properties,  are  confessedly  alike  unknown. 
Its  operation  is  noted  for  its  irregularity 
and  capriciousness  j:  :  which  is  the  same 
as  saying,  it  remains  a  perfect  enigma. 
It  is  only  by  carefully  tracing  the  districts 
and  places  where  persons  are  attacked 
by  disease,  that  its  course  can  be  traced, 
and  that  it  appears  to  occupy  certain 
situations,  and  to  follow  the  direction 
of  particular  winds.  But  it  is  acknow« 
lodged,  that  beyond  this,  nothing  has  been 
ascertained  concerning  it.  Greater  fttcility 
in  explaining  facts  in  the  history  of  epi* 
demies  ii,  therefore,  certainly  not  one  of 
the  advantages  which  the  theory  of  ma- 
laria possesses  over  that  of  contagion. 

Various  are  the  causes,  it  is  said,  whicb 
contaminate  the  air,  and  render  it  pesti* 
ferous,  or  capable  of  producing  epidemic 
fevers :  and  these  canses  may  be  reduced 
to  three  classes.  1st  The  confinement  of 
the  healthy  exhalations  of  the  human  body, 
as  happens,  for  instance,  on  board  a  ship» 
where  the  hatches  are  shut  down,  during 
bad  Weather,  and  a  number  of  persons  kept 
in  confined  air  between  decks,  and  for  a 
few  days.  Want  of  cleanliness  will,  of 
course,  aggravate  this  cadse  of  fever. 
3ndly.  The  confinement  of  morbid  exha- 
lations of  the  human  body ;  as  in  crowded 
in  the  judgment  of  every  philosophical   and  imperfecdy  ventilated  hospitals.  3dly. 


'*  mind  f ." 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of  the  new 
theory  with  regard  to  epidemic  diseases, 
n^hich  is  intended  to  supersede  the  longestap 
blished  doctrine  of  contagion ;  and  liaving 
stated  the  principal  arguments  brought  for- 
ward in  its  support,we  shall  proceed  to  exa- 
mine how  far  they  are  valid  and  conclusive. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  supposition  of 
eonta^on  having  any  share  in  the  pro- 
duction and  extension  of  epidemic  diseases 
is  unnecessary,  because  all  the  facts  are 
sufficiently  explicable  by  the  hypothesis 
of  malaria  being  the  sole  cause  of  these 
diseases.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  malaria,  as  an  agent  in  the  production 
of  disease,  is  quite  as  much  an  hypothesis 
as  that  of  contagion,  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. The  matter  of  contagion  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  the  sight,  or  the  touch, 
or  by  any  of  the  other  senses ;  nor  is  its 
presence  to  be  detected  by  any  physical 
test.  Malaria  equally  -  eludes  all  human 
scrutiny,  and  is  known  only  by  its  efiects 
on  the  constitutions  of  those  who  respire  it 


*  Weftniinsusr  Reriew,  p.  147. 
t  IMd.  iii.  p.  147. 


Exhalations  arising  from  the  putrefaction 
of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
What  are  called  marsh  miasmata  will 
rank  under  this  latter  head.  All  these, 
according  to  the  new  theory,  constitute  a 
state  of  atmosphere  which  generates  epi- 
demic diseases,  such  as  agues,  remittent 
fever,  typhus,  yellow  fevers,  scariatina, 
plague,  &c.,  &c. ;  for  all  epidemics  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species  of  disease,  and  to  pass  into  one 
another  by  all  sorts  of  gradations.  Now 
it  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  all  the  above 
causes  may  give  occasion  to  fever,  and 
that  still  some  of  these  particular  kinds  of 
fever  may  be  propagated  by  contagion. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  contagions  of 
typhus  may  be  generated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  such  a  supposition  is, 

t  These  **  noiiost  qiuJities  of  the  air/'  eays 
the  Westminster  Reriever,  '*  which  may  be  to 
partial  and  so  fluctuating,  and  which  may  in- 
crease or  diminiBh  ao  uowly,  or  to  instan- 
taneously," are  capable  of  *'  explaining  all  the 
pheaon^flua  in  the  most  satlslbctoiv  mamier."— 
VoL  in.  p.  t«K 
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Ost  it  ii  Bot  aceordaiit  with  the  analogj 
4»f  other  coBtagione,  and  that  it  ie  at  va* 
liaace  with  the  notioBS  we  Daturally  form 
of  its  propertiei.    Bat  analogy^  althovgh 
highly  useful  in  snggestiBg  rabjecta  of 
iaquiry,  and  although  it  may  atrasgtheB 
the  probability  of  ooDclosbna,  which  ha^e 
dready  been  deduced  from  actual  obaer- 
▼atioB»  would  perpetually  lead-  us  into 
onor,    especiafly    in   pathology,    if  we 
placed  any  reliance  upoB  it^  indepeadcBtly 
of  obaemttion*     Thia  caution  is  more 
pajrtieulariy  neceaaary  in  apecnlating  upon 
the  operationa  of  nature  in  the  animal 
economy,  where  ahe  appeara,  mm  if  pur- 
poaely,  to  throw  off  tlie  restraint  of  all 
the  laws  by  which  human  intefligeiioe 
prnsurons  to  circanui ctibe  her  movemaoCs, 
llieve  can  be  BO  dotdit  that  eacb  ^ecific 
contagion  mnat,atone  tiaie  or  other>  hare 
had    a  spontaneoias  .origiB*     What  has 
once  occurred  may  again  happen;  and 
Biany  instances  Imfe  appeared  in  modem 
times  of  the  generation  of  new  species  of 
contagion,  and  of  the  extinction  of  ancient 
ones.    But  after  all,  this  supposition  of 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  typhous  qoh- 
tagion  is  by  no  means  necessary  fbr  the 
explanation  of  the  facta.     The  seeds  of 
the  contagion  may  lurk  unobserved,  and 
break  \  out  at  such  times'  only  when  a 
particular  concurrence  of  circumstances 
ftivours  its  activity  and  diffiision.     By 
thus  spreading  from  a  new  centie,  the 
appearance  of  having  been  spontaneously 
produced    will    naturally    arise.      That 
similar  appearances  of  sportaneous  origin 
frequently  occur«  with  regard  both  to  the 
itch,  and  the  small-pox,  is  well  known  to  all 
medical  practitioners  of  experience :  and 

2et  nobody  dreams  of  inferring  from  such 
tcts,  that  iheae  diseases  are  not  contagious. 
When  it  is  said,  that  *'  contagion  has 
hitherto  been  nnivemally  confounded  with 
this  corruption  of  the  air*:'*  aqd  that 
corrupted  air,  and  not  contagion,  has  the 
power  to  generate  malignant  fevers ;  the 
essential  difference  between  the  eifects  of 
these  two  agents  is  totally  lost  sight  of. 
The  characteristic  property  of  contagion 
IS  that  the  disease  it  excites  in  a  person  in 
health  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  patient 
who  produces  the  contagion.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  person,  in  perfect  health, 
were  to  remain  fbr  a  certain  time,  in  the 
surgical  wards  of  an  hospital,  among 
patients  confined  to  their  beds,  by- various 

'^ ■         I  III  11     ■  ■■■    IW 
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severe  infirmities|y  such  as  bksinn^  A- 
scesses,  sloughing  and  gangrenous  aores, 
or  carious  bones,  many  of  which  taint  the 
whole  air  of  the  i^Hurtment,  with  highly 
oflfensive  efBuvia ;  or  let  him  spend  some 
hours  in  the  still  more  loathsome  atoios* 
phere  of  the  dissecting-room,  and  he  will 
either  escape  unhurt,  or  if  any  bodily  in* 
convenience  ensue,  his  disorder  will  not 
resemble  any  of  tiMMe  which  he  has  ap- 
proached.   But  let  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  that  he  were  to  remain  fbr  an  ec|BaI 
time  in  the  wards  of  an  hosfiital,  contaiB. 
ing  patients  ill  of  typhous  fever,  acarUtina,. 
or  the  plague,  md  we  shaB  even  suppoae 
thatthe  air  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  any 
offensive  odour:     What  is   the    conse- 
quence ?  li  frequently  wiQ  happen  that  la 
a  few  days  afler  such  a  visit,  he  is  seued 
with  symptoms  of  fever,  which  proves  to 
be  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  of  tiie 
patients  he  has  approached  or  touched* 
f  f  mere  corruption  of  air  be  the  causes  of 
these  diseases,  why  was  not  either  of  tiiem 
produced  in  the  instances  first  referred  tOf 
where  such  corruption  existed  in  its  fidleflt 
degree ;  while  it  was  scarcely  sensible  m 
the  latter  ?    Can  we  bebeve  that  the  le- 
production  of  the  very  same  disease,  and 
no  other,  ia  the  latter  instance,  Ss  Ihe 
efiect  of  mere  chance?    If  so,  why  do 
we  never  see  typhus  in  one  pefson,  pro^ 
doce  scarlatina  in  another,  and  vice  versft  t 
To  say  that  such  reproduction  of  a  dis- 
ease is  not  the  result  of  contagion,  is  to 
refuse  to  that  term  the  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  received  by  the  genetality  of 
mankind;  for  the  circumstance  in  ques* 
tion  IB  the  essential  part  of  the  defioitiaa 
of  contagion.    To  call  it  corruption,  or 
contamination  of  the  air,  or  malaria,  or  to 
^ive  it  any  other  name,  can  never  alter 
the  nature  of  the  facte;  and  is  only  a 
fruitless  effort  to  dniw  distinctions  where 
there  is  no  real  difference. 

That  contagion  does  not  produce  its 
specific  effects  utider  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  persons  roayiie  exposed 
to  its  influence  and  yet  escape  infection, 
and  that  all  contagious  must  necessarily 
proceed,  when  once  generated,  until  they 
have  brought  under  their  sul^ection  the 
whole  hnman  race,  without  any  discrisai- 
nation  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  are  per- 
petually urged  by  Dr.  Maclean  and  bis 
foUowers,  as  arguments  against  the  reali- 
ty of  such  an  agent  as  contagion.  Suck 
objections  are,  it  is  obvious,  founded  en 
mistakefli  viewa  of  the  nature  of  coHta^ 
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_  tbojr  pioceed  upon  the  presiiiiip- 

tmi  that  itB  properties  and  powers  are 
diflerent  from  what  they  really  are*  In- 
steneea  of  persons  escaping  infection,  are 
no  pToofii  that  others  have  not  received 
it:  diey  shew  only  that  contagion  has 
certain  limits^  beyond  which  it  ceases  to 
be  efficient.  Typhus  and  the  plague  are 
ia  this  respect  perfectly  upon  a  par  with 
Mnall-pox  and  measles ;  many  persons 
liaible  to  these  diseases^  remain  in  health, 
irhile  others,  who  are  exposed  in  the  same 
circumstancas,  become  infected.  Because 
contagion  does  not  spread  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  does  it  follow  that  it  nerer 
spreads  at  all  ?  Because  there  are  obsta- 
ctee  which  it  cannot  surmount,  are  we  on 
that  account  to  conclude  that  it  is  utterly 
powerless  ?  Must  we  not  still  call  arsenic 
a  poison,  although  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
it  nay  be  swallowed  with  impunity  ? 

The  objection  thatt3rphous  fever,  scarla- 
tina, and  plague,  cannot  be  contagious, 
bec^ause  they  may  attack  die  same  per- 
eons  more  than  once,  is  equally  futile.     It 
ia  founded  on  a  vain  assumption  of  ovr 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  oper- 
ation of  all  these  contagions,  from  consi- 
dering the  analogy  of  certain  other  con- 
tagions:   when  the  analogy  itself,  from 
which  that  supposed  knomedge  is  deriy- 
ed,  reaDy  leads  to  an  inference  directly 
the  reverse ;  for  no  doubt  can  now  exist, 
that  even  small-pox  and  measles,  which 
aie  assumed  as  the  prototjrpes  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  are  themselves  liable  to  re- 
eanence  in  the  same  individuaL    All  the 
generalisation  which  the  subject  admits  of 
IS  this,  that  every  contagious  disease  vrhich 
has  fiairiy  gone  throu^  all  its  staees,  di« 
minishes,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  des- 
troys, the  predispontion  to  a  second  at* 
tack.     Different  diseases  effisct  this  con« 
stitutional  change  in  di&rent  d^rees; 
the  small^x  and  measles  almost  always 
completely :  scarlatina  less  perfectly :  ty- 
phus and  the  plague  probably  also  in  an  in- 
ferior degree :  but  in  none  is  the  security 
absolute.  With  regard  to  contagions  which 
act  only  by  virus,  diereis  no  security  what- 
ever against  a  return.     Nature  in  this,  as 
in  numberless  other  instances,  presents  a 
gradation  of  power  In  a  variety  of  analo- 
gous agents.     Diseases  c-ommunicable  by 
contagion  appear  to  compose  one  family, 
each,  however,  marked .  by  features  of  pe- 
culiarity.   The  true  analogy,  is  therefore 
in  favour  of  the  contagiousness  of  scarla^ 
tii^  typbufli»  and  the  plague;  and  this 


argument  is  considerably  strengthened  ia 
the  case  of  the  last  of  these  diseases  by  ita 
eruptive  character,  which  assimilates  it 
with  the  order  of  small-pox  and  measles. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said,  to 
shew  that  the  objection  founded  on  the 
breaking  out  of  epidemics  in  insulated  si- 
tuations, is  of  no  greater  force  against  the 
opinion  of  their  being  contagious,  than  it 
is  against  that  ofsmaJl-pox  or  measles  be- 
ing contagious ;  for  the  very  same  thing 
happens  with  regard  to  these  latter  dis- 
eases. There  is  indeed,  scarcely  any  ob- 
jection which  has  been  brought  forward 
against  the  contagion  of  typhus  or  the 
plague,  that  migljit  not  also  be  uiged 
against  that  of  the  small-pox. 

It  has  been  alleged,  tlmt  if  the  belief  in 
contagion  were  founded  in  truth,  the 
proofs  of  it  would  ere  this  time  have  been 
so  strong  and  decisive,  as  to  have  lefl  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  very  existence  of 
doubt  on  such  a  subject,  is  adduced  as  at 
proof  that  the  whole  theory  of  contagioa 
is  felse.  But  what  truth  is  there  that 
would  bear  such  a  test?  Narrow  indeed 
would  be  the  circle  of  human  knowledge^' 
if  every  doctrine  that  had  once  been  call- 
ed in  question,  were  to  be  excluded.  In 
proportion  as  any  proposition  is  import- 
ant, we  become  the  more  interested  in 
the  assurance  of  its  certainty,  and  solici- 
tous to  examine  its  foundations.  The 
doubts  that  have  been  raised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion,  Uix  from  being  proofii  of 
its  non-existence,  are  rather  sureties  that 
the  subject  has,  from  age  to  age,  under- 
gone discussioii  and  scrutiny:  and  the 
doctrine  which  has  stood  its  ground  for 
ages  against  opposition,  must  be  esteemed 
mbre  solid  than  that  ^diich  has  not  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  ordiMl.  It  should  also 
be  recollected,  that  the  proofs  which  daily 
occur  of  the  infectious  nature  of  a  disease, 
almost  universally  believed  to  be  contagi- 
bus,  are  deemed  superflaons,  and  are 
therefore  neither  sought,  recorded,  nor  re- 
membered. 

If  the  authority  of  medical  writers  were 
to  be  allowed  any  weight  hi  deciding  a 
question  of  this  nature,  the  preponderance 
of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  scarlatina,  typhus,  and  the  plagne, 
would  be  of  the  most  overwhelming  lund. 
But  Dr.  Biaclean's  theory  is,  that  the  an- 
cients were  total  strangers  to  the  very  idea 
of  a  disease  being  communicated  by  con- 
tagion ;  and  that  this  notion  was  an  inga- 
nious  device  of  Pope  Paul  UL,  who  con- 
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Itlyedit  in  tbo  year  1547,  as  a  stratagem 
lo  frighten  away  tke  Council  of  Trent  and 
lead  tkem  to  acqniesce  in  his  secret  vnA 
to  remore  their  siltingrs  to  Bologna. 
The  very  circumstance  of  the  removal 
of  the  Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna, 
on  the  plea  of  contagion,  proves^  that 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  contagion 
had  previously  been  general  and  po- 
pular. That  a  belief  in  contagion  ex- 
isted from  the  remotest  times  of  anti- 
quity, is  incontrovertibly  proved  by  a  host 
of  passages  from  the  historians  and  philo- 
sophers of  those  tiroes,  and  also  from  the 
sacred  writings.  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
Oalen,  Dionysios  of  Hdicamassus,  Livy, 
Appian,  Eusebias,  Evagrins,  Procopins, 
Cedrenus,  Aretsns,  Lucretius,  Ovid, 
Coolius  Aurelianus,  among  the  ancient 
writers;  and  Muratori,  Marselius  Fici- 
nus,  Forti,  and  Alexander  Benedict,  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  revivfd  of  learning, 
and  tlie  date  of  the  Council  of  TVent,  all 
distinctly  speak  of  diseases  communicated 
from  one  person  to  anodier.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  collected  1^  various 
writers  *,  is  quite  irresistible. 

If  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  conta- 
gion, were  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  fond- 
ness in  the  public  for  the  marvellons,  and 
a  disposition  to  cherish  and  propagate  an 
opinion,  which  involved  the  action  of  so 
mysterious  an  agent  as  contagion;  we 
should  expect  that  the  same  notion  would 
have  been  extended  to  agues  and  remit- 
tent fevers.  But  this  has  not  happened, 
'^  No  such  controversy/'  observes  Sir 
Crilbert  Blane,  '^  has  arisen  regarding  the 
5'  intermittent  fevers  of  the  fens  of  Lin- 
<*  colnshire,  and  the  marshes  of  Zealand, 
''which  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
f  endemic,  and  non-contagious  f.'* 

But  reasonings  on  the  origin  of  opi- 
nions, are  little  to  the  purpose,  when  com- 
pared with  the  direct  evidence  of  facts. 
If  we  can  obtain  positive  instances  of  epi- 
demic diseases  being  communicated  by 
contagion,  that  question  will  be  set  at  rest ; 
and  all  the  hypothetical  aigumente  to  the 
contrary  will  fride  into  insignificance,  and 
vanish  belbre  the  steady  light  of  actual 
experience.  Now  the  (acte  are  these. 
Examples  without  number  may  be  pro- 
duced, where  every  member  of  a  fiunily 
has  been  affected  in  succession  with  ty- 
phous fever,  in  consequence  of  too  frequent 

*  See  Medico-Chimrricsl  Review,  for  Oct. 
1815. 

.   t  Elsments  of  Bfedical  Logic,  p.  155. 


and  careless interconiaeof^tlMMe'who  wero 
well,  with  those  who  were  sick.  Iiupro- 
portion  as  precautions  are  used  to  restrain 
such  intercourse  within  certain  bounds, 
the  numbers  thus  affected  diminisb :  and  if 
strict  care  be  taken  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication, the  disease  does  not  spread ; 
or  if  it  does,  it  spreads  only  to  the  imme- 
diate attendante  of  the  sick.  But  even 
in  cases  where  careful  ventilation,  and 
constant  changes  of  linen  have  prevented 
immediate  infection ;  the  linen,  the  bed- 
clothes, and  the  fnmitore  of  the  room,  re- 
tain a  portion  of  the  poison  ;  and  persona 
using  them  have  been  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease. Innumerable  instances  also  occur  * 
of  persons  catching  typhus,  from  visiting, 
or  otherwise  being  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  such  persons,  although  ' 
in  a  difforent,  and  even  remote  habitation 
from  their  own :  and,  therefore,  not  (ler- 
manently  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  the  patient  ia 
placed.  Now«  one  of  two  things  must  bo 
true,  either  the  illness  of  the  person  first 
attecked,  had  some  connexion  with  the 
iQness  of  the  second,  (which  is  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,)  or  the  illness  of  both 
was  owing  to  a  general  cause,  which,  by 
a  singular  conjunction,  hapjpened  to  affect 
these  two  persons  in  succession,  without 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  approach- 
ed each  other  having  any  share  in 
the  production  of  disease.  A  single  in- 
stance of  such  conjunction  of  evente,  it 
is  true,  could  not  sanction  any  inferenco 
in  favour  of  contagion.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  a  second  and  a  third,  would 
strengthen  the  probability  of  the  action  of 
such  a  cause.  A  great  number  of  such 
coincidences  in  the  same  epidemic,  such 
as  would  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  would  bring  it  to 

a  moral  certainty. 

'*  If  typhous  were  not  oontagioas,'*  aays  Dr. 
Stokes,  "  we  would  expect  that  when  it  is  prem- 
lent,  it  should  occur  in  difierent  fiuniliet  indis- 
criminately. If,  on  the  contraiy,  it  were  conta- 
gious, we  should  eipect  that  more  individunls 
would  he  seised  in  those  families  where  it  had 
already  appeared,  than  in  others*  and  this  is 
what  has  been  observed  in  DubUn,  *  as  well  as 
in  other  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may 
be  stated  as  a  well  established  genenJ  obserra- 
don,  that  typhous  runs  through  families.  The 
physicians  who  hare  practised  extensively 
among  the  poor,  have  observed  that  this  disease 
sometimes  affects  every  indiridoal  of  a  lamilj, 
in  which  it  appears,  frequently  the  ma|oritj» 
and  often  produces  one  or  mote  relapses  m  se- 
veral of  the  family.— There  is  a  certain  degree 
of  grouping  of  disease,  which  euaot  be  nirl j 
refexied  to  mere  casual^,  and  this  smsifimi  de- 
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fwftdfi  ivi  tW  'tftflM  wincipiet  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  as  those  wich  prove,  that  the  odds 
against  throwing  die  same  cast  of  the  dice 
many  times  luccessiTely,  are  enormous*." 

In  the  fever  ^lucb  prevailed  at  Dub- 
lin a  few  years  »go,  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  twelve,  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  were  attacked  in  succession  with 
the  disease.  '*  In  the  general  course  of 
**  the  epidemic^  in  the  district  in  which  this 
"  family  resided,  one  ©ut  of  seven  took  the 
"  fever.  Had  the  faqiily  consisted  of  four- 
"  teen,  it  might  have  been  said,  before  the 
"  epidemic,  that  if  two  of  that  family  sick- 
"  ened,  they  have  only  the  average  share 
*•  of  the  general  calamity ;  in  the  family  of 
"  twelve,  the  sickening  of  two  would  have 
*'  been  more  than  their  average  share,  and 
**  the  sickening  of  eleven  so  much  more, 
^  that  the  chance  against  that  event  would 
<•  Jiave  been  hearly  189,600,000  to  I  +." 

Tlie  hypothesis  of  malaria,  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that  patients  who  have 
contracted  fever  in  one  situation,   ailer 
being  removed  to  another  and  perfectly 
"healthy  situation,  still   communicate   the 
disease  to  others.     Such  facts  are  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  the  whole  the- 
ory of  die  non-contagionists,  that  they  h^ve 
no  resource  left  but  boldly  to  deny  them. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  fever  oc- 
casionally spreads  among  the  patients  of 
the  same  hospital,  and  that  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  nurses  and  medical   atten- 
dants.    We  find  it  introduced  into  a  fa- 
mily by  a  visitor,  who  happens  to  have 
the  (ever  upon  him,  or  who  brings  infec- 
tion in  his  clothes.     We  find  it  distinctly 
conveyed  by  famiKes  from  one  place  to 
another.     A.11  these  points  are  abundantly 
proved  by  reference  to  the  most  authentic 
medical  records.     The  difficulty  is  only 
to  select  instances  from  the  immense  num- 
ber which  exist 

Dr.  Marcet  states,  in  his  evidence 
given  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  contagious  fever  in  the  metropolis, 
that  in  Guy's  Hospital,  fevers  occasion- 
ally did  occur  among  the  patients  aris- 
ing firom  contagion.  "  Of  these,*'  he 
says,  "  no  less  than  five  have  occurred, 
**  amongst  my  own  patients,  within  the 
**  last  six  weeks ;  viz.  three  men  who 
«*  caught  fevers  in  the  hospital,  while  under 
«'  treatment  for  varions  other  disorders ;  one 
«*  nnrse,  who  died,  and  one  female  patient, 

*  Ohsenra<jans  OA  Contajnon*    By  W.  Stokes, 
M.D. » p.  18.  t  Ibid,  p.  tS. 


*^  who  was  convalescent  of  B  surgical  disor- 
*'  der,  when  she  caoght  the  fever  in  one  of 
**  the  wards,  where  she  is  now  lying  in  a 
**  critical  state  ^.''  Dr.  Yelloly  states  a  si- 
milar, though  less  decisive  case.  Dr. 
Currie  repoois,  that,  in  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  fever  has  occasionally  spread  to 
the  nurses,  and  occasionally  it  has  appear- 
ed to  be  coDununicated  to  other  patients, 
but  both  these  ocurrences  were  very 
rare  $.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are 
not  at  present  inquiring  into  the  frequency 
of  the  instances  of  contagion,  but  whether 
any  such  instances  are  on  record. 

These  are  by  no  means  insulated  facts : 
a  multitude  of  others  might  be  adduced, 
leading  to  the  same  conclusions ;  but  the 
details  would  be  too  voluminous  for  inser- 
tion here.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of 
tracing,  the  effects  of  contagion  on  a  scale 
of  greater  magnitude*  he  will  find  ample 
records  of  soch  in  the  official  docoments, 
relative  to  the  epidemic  typhous  fever, 
which  desolated  Ireknd  in  the  years  1817; 
1818,  and  1819.  The  Report  from  the 
Select  €3ommittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  state  of  disease,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  '*  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
'*  Decline  of  the  Fever,  lately  Epidemical 
'*  in  Ireland,''  published  by  Dr.  Barker  and 
Dr.  Che3rne,  contain  a  body  of  evidence 
clearly  demonstrative  of  the  influence  of 
contagion.  It  appears  to  us  impossible 
that  any  candid  or  unprejndiced  person, 
can,  after  examining  this  evideucoi  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  reality  of  such  an  agency. 

*'  Persons  exposed  to«Qntact  with  the  sick,  or 
to  their  efflavia,  very  geneiaUy  become  soifiBrers, 
the  certainty  of  an  attack  bearing  some  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  exposure.  When  fever 
commenced  in  a  poor  fiunify,  or  was  introduced 
bv  a  stranger  or  lodger,  it  generally  extended  to 
all  its  members.  The  poor  were  the  chief  suffer- 
ers, in  consequence  of  tneir  neriect  of  cleanliness, 
particularly  with  respect  to  their  clothing,  and 
the  smallness  and  crowded  state  of  their  apart- 
ments, evils  at  this  time  much  increased  by  the 
extremepoveny  which  weighed  them  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  superior  classes,  whose  cir- 
cumscances  were  different,  their  clothing  more 
freouently  changed,  their  persons  more  cleanly, 
their  apartments  less  crowded  and  better  vend- 
lated,  and  among  whom  seclusion  from  the  sick 
was  practised,  in  proportion  to  their  enjoyment  of 
these  advantages,  generally  escaped  the  disease. 
And  that  such  exemptions  did  not  depend  on  any 
other  causes  than  those  here  assigned,  is  prored 
by  the  great  suffsring  of  persons  of  this  class, 
when  sufidently  exposed  to  contagion  by  com- 
munication with  the  sick.    Thus  the  medical  at- 

X  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  p.  25. 
$  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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tendnAti  In  fuver  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  I 
the  Clergy,  more  especially  those  of  the  Roman 
Gaelic  Church,  whose  duties  brought  ihom  into 
oontact  with  feTer  patients,  were  Tory  general 
sufferers,  andcoosidezable  nuxkibenof  them  be- 
came ▼ictims  *.'' 

It  would  involve  us  into  too  extensive 
details^  were  we  to  attempt  to  adduce  any 
of  the  numerous  instances^  which  fully 
walrrant  the  statement  here  made ;  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  above 
quoted,  for  the  particular  proofs.     It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  some  of 
the  hospitals,  every  medical  attendant  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  suffered  from 
fever ;  in  almost  all,  the  disease  attacked 
a  large  proportion  of  the  physicians,  stu- 
dents, nurses,  or  other  persons  in  imme- 
diate attendanc-e  on  the  sick.     This  large 
proportion  of  victims  to  fever,  was  not 
condined  to  the  precincts  of  hospitals ;  it 
ako  occurred  among  those  practitioners 
who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  sick 
at  their  own  dwellings.     Nor  were  these 
consequences  of  communication  with  the 
sick,  in  persons  of  this  rank  of  life,  li- 
mited to  the  medical  attendants  only:  se- 
veral  of  those  persons,  whose  humanity 
led  them  to  inspect  the  wards,  and  who 
thus  braved  danger  from  no  motive  but 
benevolence,  caught  the  disease.     It  was 
fully  proved  that  the  medical,  and  other 
visitors  of  the  sick,  were  oflener  attacked 
with  this  fever,  than  persons  in  the  same 
condition  of  life  who  were  not  similarly 
exposed.    The  facta  abundantly  demon- 
strate that  poverty  and  its  attendant  con- 
sequences, were  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fever.     Persons  of  inferior 
stations,  though  well  fed  and  clothed,  who 
came  into  contact  with  the  sick  in  hos- 
pitals, suffered  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
In  Dr.  Crampton's  medical  report  of  the 
fever  department  of  Steevens'  Hospital,  it 
is  observed  *'  that,  with  the  exception  of 
^*  Dr.  Harvey  and  himself,  all  concerned  in 
"  attendance  on  the  patients  can^  the 
*^  disease ;    none  of  the  nurses,  none  of 
the  porters,  barbers,  or  those  occupied 
in  handling,  washing,  or  tending  on  the 
sick^  escaped,  and  many  of  them  had 
relapses,    and  recurrences   of   fever." 
This  was  not  confined  to  that  hospital  or 
city,  for  it  was  observed  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country^  that  persons  engaged  in 
attendance  on  fever  patients,  more  espe- 
ciaUy   if  their  duties  brought  them  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  sick,  rarely 

^  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  Account  of  the 
Fever  in  Ireland,  toLi.  ^  134. 
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escaped  the  disease.  Clerical  visitors  of 
the  sick^  were  also  observed  to  suffer  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree ;  in  the  great  tq<»- 
tality  which  took  place  from  fever,  among 
this  class  of  the  community,  who  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  were 
peculiarly  exposed  to  infection,  compared 
with  those  of  similar  condition,  bat  who 
had  less  intercourse  with  the  sick,  we 
have  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion. 

The  communication  of  the  disease  by 
vagrants  and  mendicants,  also  strongly 
corroborates  llie  opinion  of  its  contagious 
nature. 

*'  To  theiDflaence  of  this  caose,  Ireland  ia  pe- 
culiarly  exposed ;  the  miserable  state  of  its  pea- 
santry in  some  parts  of  the  country,  moch  increas- 
ed of  late  years  by  want  of  employment,  and  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  epidemic  fever  bj  scarcity 
of  food,  had  both  extended  and  augmented  those 
habits  of  migration,  which  at  all  times  contribute 
to  spread  contagious  disease.  The  efiecta  of 
such  migration  at  this  time  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, wlften  we  connder  that  many  of  these 
wretched  wanderers  were  either  laboming  under 
fever,  or  convalescent  from  it,  or  that  they  car- 
ried with  them  filthy  and  nej^ected  dothing, 
which  had  recently  been  in  contact  with  the 
sick.  The  spreading  of  itaver  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  was  distincUy  referable  to  vagrants  and 
mendicants.  The  humane  and  hoapitaUe  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  Ireland,  mainly  contri- 
buted to  introduce  contagion  into  their  dwell- 
ings; for  the  wandering  sti-auger  was  aeldora 
rd^Msd  a  night's  lodging  in  moat  parts  of  the 
country,  till  experience  of  its  formidable  conse- 
quences, shewed  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
this  practice.  So  general  were  the  reports  as  to 
the  pernicious  influence  of  vagrancy  and  mendi- 
aty  in  communicating  disease,  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  legislative  enactment,  and  the  59th  of 
Geo.  III.  in  the  year  1819,  was  framed  to  abate 
thiaerilt." 

The  following  are  a  few  among  the 
more  striking  proofs  of  the  extension  of 
fever  from  this  cause. 

*'  From  Dublin  to  Gorey."  says  Dr.  Cheyne, 
"  I  heard  complaints  of  'the  injury  which  the 
country  had  sustained  from  the  beggars,  who 
were  banished  from  Dublin  last  season  by  the 
mendicity  association.  Many  of  these  wander^ 
ers  actually  laboured  under  fever,  and  others  pro- 
bably conyeyed  contagion  from  house  to  house  in 
their  clothes ;  and  contagion,  when  so  cooTeyed, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  more  actiTO  and  injuri- 
ous, than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  persons  of  the 
infected.  This,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  the  prevention  of  fever,  may  be  practicallv 
illustrated  by  the  following  occurrence,  which 
took  place  in  the  neiffhboumood  of  Gorey,  under 
the  eye  of  a  respectable  physician  of  that  tows, 
just  before  fever  became  epidemic.  A  b^pgar 
from  Limerick  obtained  anmisnion  into  a  la- 
bourer's cabin  for  herself  and  a  dying  diild.    lo 

t  Report  fr-om  Select  Committee,  p.  139  and 
141. 
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4vo  day*  aflar  die  qoltt^  the  ctibtii,  fever  took 
place  lA  one  of  the  fiunily ,  which  consisted  of  the 
men,  his  wife,  and  five  children  j  and  in  succes- 
■ion»  within  a  day  or  two  of  each  other,  every  b- 
dividual  sickened;  two  children  from  aneigh- 
bonring  cabin,  who  had  attended  the  child's 
wake,  took  the  same  fever  within  ten  days  there- 
after, and  communicated  it  to  their  family*  1^ 
beggar  (herself  in  good  health)  went  to  a  farmer's 
house,  two  miles  off,  and  obtained  a  lodging  that 
night  after  her  child  was  buried  s  every  indivi- 
dual in  that  family,  a  man,  his  wife,  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  servant,  also  took  the  fever  within 
a  few  days:  these  fevers  were  all  severe.  In 
the  parish  of  Deleanv,  county  of  Wicklow,  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers  who  refused  admis' 
■ion  to  beggars,  and  who  ceased  to  frequent 
wakes,  escaped  the  fever,  while  others  of  the 
same  class  suffered ;  and  some  months  after  a 
fever  had  gope  through  a  family  on  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  it  was  ueqoently  xe-intxoduced  by 
betggars  from  Dublin  *." 

"  In  tho'  neighbourhood  of  Dorxow,  a  woman 
from  Kilkenny,  with  a  sick  child,  introduced  the 
disease  into  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,  which  were< 
her  reftdng-plaoes  in  wandering  through  that  coun- 
try. Her  track  for  many  miles  could  be  traced, 
by  the  disease  which  sbie  left  behind  her.  Near 
Cuffesborough,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  it  was 
introduced  by  a  strolling  beggar  in  the  same  man- 
ner t." 

"  No  doubt  is  entertained  in  the  county  of  Gal* 
way,  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  epidemic 
fever;  amongst  the  lower  orders,  it  uniformly 
extended  through  every  individual  of  a  family, 
when  one  became  affected.  It  was  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  beggars ;  hence  it  spread 
more  rapidly  in  the  subuzbs  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  the  mendicants  were  usually  lodged ; 
and  this  extension  of  febrile  contagion  ceased, 
(comparatively  speakine)  when  measures  were 
taken  to  exclude  these  hordes  of  strangers  from 
sojourning  in  the  towns  %•* 

"  A  person  resident  at  Ballyduff,  who  died  of 
fbver,  had  bequeathed  his  clothes  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  soon  after 
this  event,  the  disease  spread  through  the  femily 
into  which  the  clothes  had  been  received  $.*' 

Proofg  equally  strong  of  the  influence 
of  contag;ion,  although  of  a  negative  kind, 
are  afforded  by  the  exemption  from  fever, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  certain  descriptiona 
of  persons,  who  had  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  the  sick.  In  the  report  from 
the  county  of  Waterford,  it  is  remarked, 
that  from  this  circumstance,  little  or  no 
lever  had  appeared  among  the  society  of 
Quakers. 

"  Hint  seclusion  exerts  a  strong  preservative 
influence,  was  exemplified  by  facts  derived  from 
unquestionable  authority.  In  the  charity  school 
of  Killoteran,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Wa- 
terford,  containing  fifty-six  boys,  no  case  of  fever 
had  occurred,  either  during  the  last  summer,  or 
since  that  time,  when  the  disease  was  so  preva- 
lent in  Waterford,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  school.    The  master  had  received  particular 

*  Report  from  Select  Committee',  &c.  p.  70. 
t  Ibid,  p.  74.        t  P*  44.        $  P.  14. 


directions  to  preveniall  oommunieatlpn  with  tha< 
town,  or  suRounding  neighbonrhood.    These  di» 
rections  had  been  carefully  observed.    A  fact  of 
a  different  kind,  by  shewing  that  comfortable  cir-; 
cumstances,  and  cleanly  habits,  are  alpae  insufli- 
dent  to  confer  security,  without  a  certain  degree 
of  seclusion,  tends  to  confirm  its  preventive  effi** 
cacy :  many  of  the  inferior  classes,  sq^h  as  fer-« 
mere  and  others,  whose  circumstances  were  tole- 
rably comfortable,  and  habits  deanlv,  suffered 
considerably  from  fever,  arising  probably  front 
their  more  frequent  and  continued  intercourse 
with  persons  in  the  lowest  rank,  amofigst  whom 
it  'Was  chiefly  prevalent  ||."  * 

Careful  seclusion,  and  the  adoption  of 
means  calculated  to  prevent  the  Spreading 
of  disease,  as  soon  as  it  appeai-ed,  were 
successful  in  preserving  the  inmates  of 
the  House  of  Industry  at  Coile^  anJ  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  that  city,  from  tlio' 
disease,  at  a  time  when  it  w^is  very  pre- 
valent among  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
In  the  jail  at  Cork,  the  prisoners  renuined 
free  from  fever,  when  it  had  spread  in 
every  direction  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  that  eity,  by  great  attention  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  their  wearing  jail  dresses.  After 
a  year  and  a  half,  xluring  which  this 
system  had  been  perfectly  successful  in 
excluding  fever,  it  was  cQscontinned  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  attending  the 
jail  dresses:  and  then  fever  beg^  to 
shew  itself  among  the  prisoners.  Tlie 
general  exemption  from  fever  among  the 
military  throughout  Ireland,  is  another 
striking  exemplification  of  the  efficacy  of 
seclusion,  accompanied  by  superior  com- 
forts and  cleanliness,  in  repelling  this 
disease. 

Certain  insulated  places,  such  as  tLa 
island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  ; 
and  that  of  Cape  Clear,  on  the  southern 
point  of  Ireland,  were  totally  exempt  from 
typhus  feyer,  during  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
the  latter  of  these  islands,  instances  of 
common  fever  occurred,  arising  from 
heat,  or  cold,  or  too  great  exertion ;  but 
no  typhus.  The  island  of  Cape  Clear  is. 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  short*,  and 
fever  was  every  where  prevalent  along 
the  adjacent  sea- coast,  during  the  period 
above  referred  tolE. 

With  regard  to  the  island  of  Rathlin, 
a  curious  fact  is  stated,  by  Dr»  McDonnell, 
of  Belfast.  In  August,  1814,  when  there 
was  little  or  no  fever  on  the  coast  of 
Antrim,  on  going  to  the  island,  which  is 

n  /Ml/,  p.  11,  U. 
V  Barker  and  Cheyne,  Vol.  I,  \\  98«.  99. 
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about  fottr  miles  from  the  main  laad^  **  1 
*' ynu  surprised  to   find  two  famifiea/' 
says  the  Doctor,  '^  about  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  Typhus.     In  the  fint  hoose^ 
I  inquired  in  vain  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
*'  fever;  bot  on  visiting  the  second  house, 
**  I  discovered  that  some  of  the  connexions 
*'  of  the  family  had  died  in  Oreenock ; 
*'  they  had  gone  there  to  visit  the  sick, 
^'  and  had  brought  home  the  clothes  of  those 
**  who  died  at  Greenock,  in  a  chest,  and  had 
**  taken  this  disorder  soon  after  their  re- 
**  turn*.*'    By  proper  treatment  and  pre- 
cautions^ the  diaease  soon  ceased,  but  not 
until  several  were  affected,  and  three  or 
four  died.    Since  that  period,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  late  epidemic,  no  case  of 
typhus  whatever  has  occurred  on  that 


The  fiu^  already  oHad,  ^ipeik  tar 
themselves ;  and  establish  b^rond  tbe 
possibiUty  of  doubt,  the  contagious  nature 
of  typhus. 

The  evidence  for  the  contagious  natsre 

of  the  plague,  is  as  direct  and  oondnflire 

as  that  which  establishes  the  contagioaa- 

ness  of  typhus.     Those,  indeed,  who^  like 

Dr.  Madean  and  his  followers,  consider 

plague  as  only  an  aggravated  form    ^f 

typhus^  must  admit   the  proofs  already 

given  of  the  existence   of   contagion  in 

die  latter,  to  apply  with  full  force  to  the 

reality  of  tbe  same  property  in  the  former. 

As  far  as  those  who  hold  that  opinion  are 

concerned,  the  question  may  be  regarded 

as  decided.    But  as  the  great .  majority 

of  physicians  esteem  the  plague  to  be -a 


island,  although  it  was  very  prevalent  on   specific  disease,  differing  from  typhus,  not 
every  part  of  the  coast  opposite  Rathlin.   merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  it  is  iocum- 


**  Now  it  cannot  be  said,"  observes  Dr. 
McDonnell,  *^  that  the  exemption  of  this 
''  island  arises  from  the  inhabitants  being 
*'  of  a  different  description,  being  less  ex- 
^*  posed  to  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  hunger,  bad 
''  food,  filth,  moisture,  confined  air,  and  the 
*^  long  Ust  of  causes,  supposed  capable  of 
<^  producing  this  dreadful  distemper.  Their 
*'  exemption  arises  from  the  perfect  con- 
*'  viction  the  people  now  have,  that  the  dis- 
**  temper  is  portable,  and  that  it  was  im- 
*  ported  in  1814"  They  send  away  all 
itinerant  mendicants  coming  over  from 
Ireland  or  Scotland ;  and  when  a  native 
of  the  island,  in  November  last,  crossed 
the  channel,  to  attend  a  relative  in  fever, 
she  was  not  suffered  to  return. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the 
establishment  of  fever  hospitals  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  checking  the 
progress  of  contagious  fever,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  tiiat  doctrine 
tor  which  we  are  contending.  In  confir- 
mation of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
Reports  concerning  these  hospitals,  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester,  and 
London,  llie  opening  of  the  House  of 
Recovery  at  Manchester,  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  to  have  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  remarkable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  patients  vrith  fever  in  the 
whole  towni*.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained at  Chester,  according  to  the  tes* 
timouy  of  Dr.  Haygarthi,  and  at  Liver- 
pool, from  the  report  of  Dr.  Currie$. 

^        "     '  -.^.^^i--     —     ■     ■■■  -—■■   —   —,-■   . . . . ^—  ^ 

*  Stokes  on  Contagion,  p.  60,  61. 

t  Medical  Histories  and  Reilections»  YoL  HI. 
p.  100,  et  seq. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Man- 
chester, p.  112.  $  tbiidU  p,  15J. 


bent  upon  us  fo  examine  the  question  on 
independent  grounds.  By  all  parties, 
however,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the 
strong  analogy  which  subaistB  between 
these  two  diseases,  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  probability  of  tbe  plague 
being  conta^ous,  if  the  ^me  property 
has  been  proved  to  belong  to  typhus. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  again  to  reply 
to  the  same  arguments  urged  against  the 
contagion  of  the  plague,  as  have  already 
been  sufficiendy  refuted  when  applied  to 
that  of  typhus.    We  are  ready  to  admit, 
that  there  are  many  occasions  in  which 
the  contagion  of  the  fdague  is  totally 
inert,  and  its  efiects  not  perceptible ;  for 
the  same  reasons  that  the  contagious  of 
typhus,  of  small-poXj  and  of  scarlatina, 
or  of  any  other  contagious  epidemic,  are 
occasionally  quite  inoperative.    B«it  theo- 
ries, opinions,  and  ^peculations,  must|pive 
way  to  the  positive  evidence  of  facts :  and 
facts  in  abundance  there  are  of  die  com- 
munication of  plague  from  one  individual 
to  another,  by  contact,  by  fomites,  and 
also  by  effluvia:  and  conversely,  it  has 
been    clearly  demonstrated,    that   strict 
seclusion,    and    interdiction    of  all  the 
modes  by  which  contagion  can  be  trans- 
mitted,   has    given    effectual    protection 
against  the  appearance  of   this  disease. 
Whole  volumes  might  be  tilled  with  the 
evidence  in  proof  of  these  assertions,  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
themselves  witnessed  the  ravages  of  tbe 
disease  in  the  countries  where  it  con- 
stantly prevails,  and  in  those  places  which 
have  received  it  from  them  by  importatioa. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
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«n  to  do  ittore  thAn  to  gi^e  a  few  eramplefl^ 
taken  from  the  moiit  aathentic  soaroes^ 
and  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  rest 

The  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Mead 
and  Dr.  Russell^  should  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us  as  to  the  contagioosness 
of  the  plague.     '*  All  the  appearances 
**  attencQng  thb  diseifte,"  says  Dr.  Mead, 
**  are  very  easily  explained  npon   this 
^'  principle,  and  are  hardly  to  be  accounted 
**  for  on  any  other*."  That  the  plague  has 
been  coiiiniunicated  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Lievaht,  to  various  parts  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  is   e?inced,   by  its    constantly 
beii^  found  to  follow  the  track  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  countries. 
*'  The  several  countries  of  Europe  have 
always  suffered  more  or  less  from  plagae, 
according  as  they  had  a  greater  or  lt;8s 
**  commerce  with  Africa,  or  the  Levantf ." 
Its  importation  has  been  distinctly  traced 
from  thence  into  France,  Holland,  and 
other    parts    of  the  north    of   Europe. 
Marseilles,  otherwise  a  very  healthy  town, 
was  formeriy  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  receiving  the  plague,  from  its 
great  intercourse  with  the  sources  of  in- 
fection :    and   twenty  visitations  of  this 
terrible  scourge  are  recorded  in  that  city. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  plague  in  any 
country  is  always  in  maritime    places, 
where  it  would  naturally  break  out  on  its 
first  importation;  and   its  early  line  of 
extension  has  always  been  from  the  coast, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  country^.  The 
direct  channel  through  which  the  plague 
was  imported  into  Marseilles,   in   May 
1720,  is  circumstantially  made  out ;  but 
the  details  being  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring to    the    account    given  by  Dr. 
Russell§.     The  progress   of  the   disease 
has  in  general   been  from  the  towns  to 
the  surrounding  country;  thus  Dr.  Do 
Mertens  reported,  that  the  plague   was 
conveyed  to  the  villages  round  Moscow, 
in  the  year  1771,  by  the  removal  of  per- 
sons labouring  under  that  malady ;  and 
the  same  formerly  happened  in  the  villages 
near  London.    It  appears  to  be  pretty 
certain,  that  the  introduction  of  the  plague 
into  modern  Europe,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  Crusades :  and  from  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed,  as  to  the  real  nature  of 


*M«ad,  p.  «41. 
t  IhiL  p.  244.  %  llnd.  p.  346. 

$  Ou  the  Hague,  p.  SIO.    See  also  Mead, 
p.f54. 


thediseaseji  and  tiie  mode  ofks  pra|Mr 
gation,  its  visitations  were  much  more 
freqnent  and  extensive,  and  its  ravages 
more  terrible  and  destrnotive,  than  they 
have  been  in  later  times.  The  epidemic 
which  raged  at  Marseilles  in  1730,  was, 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  months,  fatal 
to  no  leas  than  60,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
Its  introduction  into  Messina,  about  the 
same  period,  was  also  distinctly  traced  to 
the  Levant ;  and  in  consequence,  43,000 
persons  perished  in  that  town,  in  the 
course  of  three  months.  The  epidemic 
which  broke  out  in  London,  in  1598, 
destroying  11,600  persons,  was  proved 
to  haVe  b^i  imported  from  Alkmaar.  In 
1603,  when  above  36,000  people  fell 
victims  to  the  plague,  the  contagion  was 
introduced  from  Ostend«  Six  y^ars  after 
this,  the  disease  again  raged  at  Alkmaar, 
and  extended  its  ravages  to  Denmark: 
but  in  consequence  of  a  suspension  of  the 
communication  between  these  countries 
and  England,  it  was  not  again  conveyed 
to  us.  Bat  in  1625«  it  broke  out  again 
in  London,  at  which  time  it  was  traced 
to  Denmark.  In  its  next  appearance,  in 
1636,  its  origin  vras  traced  to  Leyden. 
Its  last  visit  to  this  country  was  in  1665, 
when  the  total  number  of  its  victims,  npon 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  was  not 
less  than  68,000.  The  Quarantine  laws 
were  afterwards  established^  and  we  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  complete  immunity 
from  this  terrinc  calamity. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  the 
true  plaigae  has  never  been  known  to 
make  its  appearance  in  any  place  in 
the  western  parts'  of  Europe,  except- 
ing at  a  time  when  a  communication 
subsisted  between  that  place  and  a  country 
actually  infected  with  the  disease.  Con- 
tagious fevers,  and  the  fevers  produced  by 
marsh  miasmata,  have  prevailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  worid,  at  diflerent  times,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  virulence.  Yet 
in  no  one  instance  has  the  plague  arisen 
spontaneously,  or  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
causes  of  fever,  not  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Italy,  in  Walcheren,  in  Batavia, 
Vera  Cms,  or  whatever  spot  or  climate 
on  the  globe  has  been  more  destructive 
of  human  life.  At  Malta  the  plague  has 
been  repeatedly  introduced.  Giantaro,  in 
his  description  of  Malta,  gives  a  distinct 
account  of  its  invitation  at  four  different 
periods.  The  first  was  in  1592,  by  means 
of  four  gaUies,  which  brought  into  the  port  a 
Turkish  prize  from  Aiexandria,.whertt  the 
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pbgwtt  was  racti^y  aad  which  had  150 
Turks  on  bmira. 

The  second  appeaxmnce  of  the  plagae 
in  MaHa,  was  in  1633;  bnt  by  talmig 
immediate  precautions,  and  sending  aO 
those  attacked  to  the  Lazarettos,  its  pro- 
gress was  stopped,  almost  in  its  origin. 
The  third  mstance  occurred  ten  years 
afterwards,  breaking  out,  as  before,  in  a 
house  near  the  Porta  Maggiere,  where  the 
ships  from  the  Levant  usiuJly  anchored ; 
and  being  traced  to  the  ships  themselves. 
The  whole  family  in  that  house  was  soon 
inlboted;  but  by  transferring  them  im- 
dMdiately  to  the  Lanretto,  the  diseaye 
w«s  happ^  extinguished.  The  fourth' 
event  of  tfam  imture,  in  1675,  was  attended 
with  hr  more  disastrous  consequences. 
it  was  attributed  to  some  linen,  brought 
from  a  Lbvant  vessel,  by  a  Maltese  shop- 
keeper, which,  after  producing  die  disease 
in  all  those  who  first  came  io  contact  with 
it;  ultimately  disseminated  the  malady 
tludughout  iSbe  whole  population  *.  Tface 
real  nature  of  the  disease  not  being 
suspected,  when  it  ftrst  uppeared  many 
fiimilies  became  infected,  before  the  re-* 
quisite  precautions  could  be  enforced. 
Some  difibrence  of  opinion  having  arisen 
among  die  commissioneTs  who  superintend- 
ed the  police,  insubordination  took  frfaoe, 
and  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  seclude 
those  persons,  who  were  actually  inieoted 
by  the  disease:  thuA  aU  the  efforts  of 
government  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  the  contagion  proved  ineffectuaL  At 
length,  after  the  disorder  had  prevailed 
during  four  months,  the  aid  of  French 
physicians  vras  procured,  and  rigid  regu- 
ktions  were  adopted,  and  carried  into 
tSeet ;  aH  the  people  being  stricdy  con- 
fined to  their  houses,  and  those  infected, 
or  suspected  of  being  so,  being  removed 
io  the  Lazaretto.  From  that  moment  die 
disease  diminished,  and  within  three 
taohths  entirely  disappeared,  after  destroy- 
ing one-sixth  of  the  population. 

A  lesson  so  dearly  bought  yvBS  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  a  rigid  system 
of  quarantine  regulations  was  put  in 
force ;  and  Malta  was  preserved  for  137 
years  from  any  invasion  of  that  formidable 
distemper.  This  long  exemption  from  the 
plague  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
climate  of  the  island  has  no  tendency  to 
generate  the  disease.    The  arrival  of  the 


'  *  See  Edinburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 
April,  18f 4. 
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brig,  San  Nicolo,    from  Abamnmia;^  in 
March  1813,  having  the  plague  on  board, 
of  which  the  captain  and  two  of  the  civw 
died,  after  being  sent  to  the  Lazaretto,  was 
followed,   about    a  fortnight  afterwards, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  tke 
family   of   Salvatore   Burg.     After    the 
death  of  his  daughter  and  wife,  he  was 
himself   seized  with   the  same  disease, 
which  till  then  had  not  been  recognized 
to  be  the  plague,  and  of  which  be  alio 
soon  fell  a  victim.   Two  days  afterwards^  a 
schoolmistress  of  the  name  of  Maria  Agios, 
who  had  attended  Mrs.  Borg  during  her 
illness,  was  found  dead  in  her  own  houjse* 
The  person  who  made  this  discovery,  and 
who  had  touched  and  shaken  her  body, 
ran  to  the  committee  of  health  fo  acquaint 
them  with  the  circumstance,  and  was  by 
them  immediately  sent  to  the  Lazaretto, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  he  was  seized  with 
plague  and  died  in  the  course  of  tweiity-lbuc 
hours.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Maria 
Agius,  a  girl  who  lived  in  habits  of  intir 
macy  with  her,  and  slept  in  the  same 
house,  was  attacked  widi  the  same  disease. 
The  fether  of  Borg,  and  another  of  bis 
children,  were  the  next  victims. 

«'  In  the  abo^  cited  matsnces,"  sayi  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke  Faulkner,  "  the  contagion  has  been  traced 
in  a  direct  line,  a  moadi  and  twenty  days  subse- 
quent to  the  fint  entrance  of  the  San  14mx>Io,  and 
above  a  month  after  Borg's  first  infected  diiJd 
was  taken  ill  in  Valetta ;  added  to  wMcb,  it  is 
proved  by  official  statements,  tbat  up  to  tins 
period,  there  were  no  otiier  indiTidoala,  excepting 
those  already  detailed,  infected  in  any  part  of 
Malta, t*"  ''About  this  time,  the  contagkm  be^ 
gaa  to  diverge  in  ao  many  directioiis,  iii  conae-^ 
quMice  of  the  unrestrained  intaicoane  of  tho 
people»  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  dif- 
ncnlt,  if  not  impracticable,  to  follow  up  the  direct 
line  of  contaminations,  even  if  the  investigation 
had  been  eameitly  pnraned*  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  was  not  the  ^t." 

From  Valetta,  tiie  contagion  made  ifci 
Way  in  a  direct  line  into  the  neighhonring 
cassals  or  vilhges,  wiiere  it  raged  with 
great  violence.  The  means  of  its  com- 
munication from  one  of  theSe  to  the 
neighbourbg  island  of  Goso,  at  a  ktis 
period  of  the  calamity,  have  been  £s- 
tinctly  ascertained.  A  man  belonging  to 
an  infected  &mily  in  the  vfflage  of 
Gurmi,  made  his  escape  with  a  box  ^ 
clothes   into  a  neighbouring  cottage ;  it 


f '  6ee  the  evidence  of  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  be- 
fore the  H^Iect.  Committee,  p.  '4T ;  and  also  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Thomas  M aitland  to  Lord 
Bathnrsl,  dated  Cotftu,  8th  April,  1S19»  on  the 
Bubj^  of  the  plague,  p.  4. 
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tpecwlily    fonnd  ont   that    be   laid 
escaped,  and  be  was  accordinglj  appre* 
bended  and  sent  to  tbe  Lazaretto,   pre« 
▼iooB  to  wbich  be  had  contrived  to  conceal 
the  box  in  bis  garden.     On  bis    being 
released  from  confinement  in  the  Lasa- 
retto,  be  returned  to  tbe  cottage^  wbicb 
tben  happened  to  be  without  the  oordonf 
of  troops^  dng  up  bis  box,  and  hiring  a 
boat,  carried  it  with  him  to  the  island  of 
Ooaso,  where  he  had  some  relations.    To 
these  he  gave  some  of  tbe  clothes  con- 
tained in  the  box.     The  fiunily  who  re- 
ceived this  fatal  present,  were  the  first 
who  were  infected  on  the  .island ;  and  a 
priest  acquainted  with  this  fiimily  was  one 
of  the  first  victims;  he   died  with  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  the  plague.     The 
man  who  had  introduced  the  contagion 
also  died  of  it*. 

The  authentic  narratives  we  possess  of 
this  particular  epidemic,  shew  clearly  that 
its  progress  did  not  extend  from  mere 
vicinity  of  situation,  but  that  it  conld  be 
traced  to   distinct  houses,   through    the 
intercourse  of  friends  and  relations.  Thas 
the  contagion  became  dispersed  througfaont 
the  town  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
before  die  public  bad  taken  the  alarm.    A 
false  confidence  also  prevailed  that  the 
danger  had  ceased ;  and  after  the  disease 
vras  fully  declared,  it  was  believed,  that  it 
would  necessarily  subside  of  itself  as  die 
summer    advanced.      These    erroneous 
opinions,  combined  with  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  the  salutary  measures 
enjoined  by  the  government,  contributed 
in  no  saiall  degree,  to  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  malady.    Tliis  was  par- 
ticularly proved  by  its  protracted  duration 
in  the  village  of  Carrai.     The  decline  of 
the  plague,  and  its  final  eradication,  were 
tbe  result  of  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measures;  namely,  proper  classification 
of  the  iahabituits,  and  tiie  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  the  healthy,  the  sick,  and  the 
suspected.     In  those  barracks,  where  a 
strict  quarantine  system  was  kept  up,  the 
plague  waj  excluded,  although  they  were 
situated  in  an  unhealthy  part  of  the  town ; 
while  in  other  places,  tliat  were  more  ele- 
vated and  airy«  but  where  the  same  pre- 
cautions were  not  observed,  the  disease 
was  introduced  f ;  OUed  silk  dresses  were 
ordered  to  be  worn  by  every  person  in  the 
barracks  who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
sick ;  and  not  one  of  tbesej  who  were  thus 

♦  Sir  A.  B.  Faolkoer't  evidsace,  p.  50  aad  51. 
f  Ibid.  T^  50.  ^^  ^ 
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protected  from  coatact  with  the  patients^ 
caught  tbe  disease.  On  the  contrary^ 
afaaost  all  those  who  were  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  dead,  and  who  trusted  to 
the  security  afforded  by  nibbing  tbe  body 
with  oil,  perished  from  the  disease.  The 
periods  of  the  increase,  decline^  and 
cessation  of  the  disease  appealed  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  temperature  .of  tbe 
air,  or  other  atmospheric  changes.  Tbe 
time  of  the  year  in  wbich  it  iMroke  out, 
namely.  May,  is  the  very  healthiest  season 
of  the  year  in  Malta :  it  began  to  dechaa 
after  the  rigid  sjrstem  of  police  was  in 
operation,  in  August  and  September, 
which  are  the  most  unhealthy  months; 
and  was  not  totally  extirpated  till  the 
month  of  February  following.  At  Qozo, 
it  began  in  Marcb^  the  very  healthiest 
aeason  of  tbe  year ;  and  was  extirpated 
precisely  before  the  commencement  of  the 
violent  heats,  which  is  the  onhealtbiest 
season  %•  '^^  disease  was  arrested  by 
the  enforcement  of  restrictive  regolationa, 
in  several  of  the  cassals,  during  the  period 
of  its  widest  dissemination  in  other 
places  §. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  security 
obtained  from  seclusion  oocnrred  with 
regard  to  the  Augustine  Convent 

"  This  convent,  rituated  in  a  pecnliarly  health- 
ful, spacioos,  and  aiiy  part  of  Valetta,  had,  from 
the  veiy  be^nnisf ,  observed  the  greatest  cantieii 
to  shun  conmuairattioa  with  the  poUic*  It  was 
at  length,  however,  infected,  in  confeouence 
of  one  of  the  seiraDts,  who  was  caterer  oy  oc- 
cupation, having,  in  disobedience  of  public  oiden, 
gone  to  a  very  contaminated  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Maaderaggio,  and  poichased  infested 
clothes.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  made  con- 
fession of  the  circumstance,  when  one  of  the 
brotherhood  belonging  to  this  convent,  out  of 
compassion,  immediately  volunteered  to  attend 
him,  placing  himself  at  the  same  time,  bi  ■acist 
quarantine  with  the  patient.  Both  auxse  sad 
patient  immediately  fell  victims  to  the  disease, 
but  no  other  individual  under  the  same  roof  was 
ever  assailed  |." 

To  this  we  mav  add,  on  the  same  an* 
thority,  that  tbe  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem^  tbe  prison,  and  several  public 
offices,  and  private  houses,  which  eariy 
adopted,  and  strictly  kept  up,  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  insulation,  enjoyed  a  pei^ict  ex- 
emption from  the  contagion. 

The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  ma* 
laria  maintain,  that  with  the  decrease  of 
the  disease  its  violence  also  subsides. " 

%  Denatch  of  Sir  ThosMs  Matthad*  p.  8.. 

{Sir  A.  B«  Faalkaer*  ^  If 6. 
iM.  pp.  68,  d9. 
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«*  T6  tUt.aUif«ilfti^"  sayt  Six  OluimM  Ulait- 
land,  "  I  paid  tbe  utmost  attention,  and  I  can 
prove,  bj  authentic  documenta,  that  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case  at  Malta,  the  last  casein  weirs 
the  most  Tiolent;  aad  in  the  instance  of  tbp  hut 
hundred,  by  far  the  most  fatal*.*' 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  want  of 
distinct  evidence^  that  any  coromuBication 
had  taken  place  between  the  family  of 
Borg,  which  was  the  first  aflfected  with 
plague,  and  the  ship  which  in  believed  to 
have  brought  the  infection.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
both  by  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  that  some  smuggled 
article,  ¥rhether  Knen  or  leather,  had  been 
conveyed  from  the  ship  to  tlie  house  of 
Borg.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  con- 
siderable dfficoky  must  always  arise  in 
discovering  any  similar  transgressiou  of 
the  laws,  especiaHy,  when  from  the  con- 
sequences virhich  ensued,  such  odium 
would  be  incurred  by  the  culprit,  if  dis- 
covered. But  we  should  consider,  in  a 
question  of  Ais  kind,  that  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  trace  with  perfect 
actHiracy  every  step  of  the  commonica- 
tion,  from  person  to  person,  up  to  the 
original  source  of  infection ;  yet  if  the 
general  course  of  that  line  of  communi- 
cation is  in  all  its  odier  parts  dearly  and 
distmctly  made  out,  we  have  in  truth 
sufficient  data  for  establishing  the  moral 
certainty  of  the  continuity  of  that  line, 
notwithstanding  it  appears  broken  in  a 
siujde  point. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  intro- 
duction and  suppression  of  the  plague  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  within  these  few  years, 
are  also  perfectly  decisive  of  its  contagious 
nature.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  details  upon  this  subject; 
and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  a  few  particulars  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  lliomas  Maitknd.  Tlie 
plague  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
1816,  at  Corfu,  where,  in  consequence  of 
early  inattention,  it  had  acquired  such 
a  footing  as  to  continue  four  months  in 
the  island  ;  it  was  at  length  extirpated  by 
the  active  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land. Its  origin  was  very  satisfactorily 
traced  to  the  clandestine  importation  of 
two  boxes  aS  infected  clothes  from  Al- 
bania. The  boxes  were  opened  in  a  house 
caKed  Oasa  Polita,  in  Corfu,  by  a  man 
who  bought  the  box  from  the  smuggler  in 
presence  of  some  of  his  associates ;  aad 

•  I 
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soon  after,  eight  or  nine  of  the  am^gs^ni 
were  taken  ill,  in  thai  very  hoBse.^nie 
whole  of  the  family  living  in  die  house  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  box,  together 
with  himself,  died.  ''The  belief  was, 
that  sorcery  existed,  and  that  the  house 
must  be  exorcised.  Accordingly^  the 
papas  of  the  different  villages  were  all 
*'  called  in,  and  having  exorcised  the 
"  house,  they  went  away>  and  each,  and 
^*  all  of  them,  carried  into  their  several 
'*  villages  the  plague -{-.*'  It  was  thus 
spread  at  once  to  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  different  villages ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  arresting  its  progress  was  moch  in- 
creased« 

In  the  same  year,  the  plague  appeared 
at  Cephalonia^  having  been  brought  into 
that  island  by  persons  who  had  been 
reaping  the  harvest  on  the  continent^  in 
Epirus  and  the  Morea  %. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
plague  began  in  Corfu,  in  November,  with 
the  healthy  season,  and  ceased  exactly 
when  the  unhealthy  season  began.  But 
in  Cephalonia,  tlw  plague  began  and 
ended  during  the  1k^  months.  What 
strongly  confirms  the  doctiine  of  con- 
tagion in  tills  disease,  is,  that  the  troops 
employed  on  all  these  occasions,  as  guards, 
continued  healthy.  Had  it  depended  solely 
on  the  state  of  the  air,  they  would  in£id- 
libly  have  been  seised,  for  they  were  in 
the  very  focus  of  the  disorder.  In  epi- 
demic remittents,  it  is  well  known,  tiie 
new-comers  are  those  who  suffer,  while 
the  natives  comparatively  escape ;  but 
here  the  very  reverse  was  Uie  case.  Those 
very  troops,  who,  while  emplo]^  in  stop- 
ping the  plague,  never  caught  it,  suffisred 
severely  aller  the  plague  had  disappeared, 
from  the  common  fever  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  being  kept,  from  necessity, 
in  unhealthy  stations,  after  the  unhealthy 
season  had  commenced.  It  is  manifest, 
from  all  these  facts,  that  the  progress  of 
the  plague  had  no  visible  connexion  with 
seasons  or  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  evidently  much  more  difficult  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  contagion  of 
plague  in  countries  where  this  disease  is 
frequently  and  extensively  prevalent,  as 
it  is  throughout  all  the  Turkish  dominions 
and  the  Barbary  states,  where  great  num- 
bers, having  had  the  disease  in  various 
(degrees,  or  baving  been  long  inured  to 
the  contagion,  have  become  very  little 
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•moeptibte  of  its  effects;  where  the 
l^^rossest  ignotanee  and  apathy  prevails 
vrith  respect  to  its  nature  and  eonse- 
qaenees  among  all  ranks  of  people: — and 
mrhere  the  seeds  of  the  contagion^  al- 
ready uniyersally  scattered^  are  ready  to 
bnrst  forth,  wfaeneyer  the  circumstanoes, 
formerly  adverted  to,  arise  to  renew  its 
activity  and  fiivonr  its  diffusion.  As  weU 
might  we  hope  to  be  able  to  trace  to  its 
source  every  instance  of  small-pox, 
measles,  or  hooping-cough  occurring  in 
Liondon,  as  to  expect  to  succeed  in  a 
nimilar  research  widi  regard  to  the  plague 
at  Constantinople  or  Morocco.  Yet  even 
in  these  cities^  the  efficacy  of  seclusion  in 
interposing  a  barrier  to  its  progress,  has 
been  unequivocally  demonstrated.  In  the 
mercantile  towns  in  the  Levant^  it  is  the 
established  practice  with  the  European 
residents  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
bouses  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
plague,  and  to  receive  provisions  with 
certain  precautions;  and  so  uniformly 
successful  is  this  practice,  when  strictly 
adhered  to,  that  Dr.  Kussel  asserts, 

"  A  case  cmttd  hardly  be  qpeciied,  in  iHiiok  a 
Mckided  UaaUj  had  been  aifocted,  where  the 
aoiidbief  could  not  be  traced  to  some  violation  of 
the  rules  of  confinement ;  and  if  a  few  cases  oc- 
cxa  which  cannot  be  so  accomited  for,  he  must  be 
an  unreasonable  man  who  will  contend  that  no 
brsaeh  of  rules,  or  casual  and  forgotten  impru^ 
dance,  had  iatrodnoed  contagion." 

Dr.  Stokes  observes  i^>on  this  passage, 
that, 

"  When  we  recollect  how  perpetually  we  are  in 
want  of  the  communication  of  society  for  every 
article  we  use,  it  seems  even  more  wonderftil  that 
any  families  ttnng  in  a  town,  and  in  the  habits  of 
perpetual  communication,  should  submit  to  seclu- 
sion, than  that  this  should  be  often  violated  *.'* 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  evi- 
,dence  given  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  had  resided  nearly  all  his  life 
in  Smyrna,  and  who  stated  that  when  die 
plague  prevailed  in  that  town,  his  household 
was  shut  up  from  all  communication  with 
the  inhabitants,  except  through  purveyors, 
who  are  generally  people  who  have  had 
the  plague  themselves,  and  of  course  not 
susceptible  of  taking  it  again.  The 
disease,  however,  has  been  known  some- 
times to  get  into  the  house;  but  Mr. 
Hayes  declares  that  he  could  almost  al- 
ways trace  it  to  some  imprudence  of  the 
domestics,  such  as  bringing  infected 
clothes  into  the  house :  and  speaks  posi- 
tively of  such  facts  as  having  occurred 
withm  his  own  knowledge  f.    A  similar 
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result  on  a  larger  scale  was  seen  m  the 
effect  of  shutting  up  or  wholly  insulating 
the  quarter  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
Franks  or  Christian  population,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Constan* 
tinople  and  Aleppo  %,  In  die  plague  of 
Moscow,  1771,  of  which  the  history  is 
very  ably  drawn  up  by  Dr.  De  Mertens^ 
and  which  was  productive  of  so  tremendous 
a  mortality^  that  70,000  inhabitants  were* 
cut  off  in  a  few  months,  and  sometimes 
12,000  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  .the 
Foundling  Hospital,  containing  1000  per- 
sons, was  preserved  perfectly  free  from 
the  disease,  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing destruction,  by  the  most  strict  and 
rigid  system  of  insulation.  Every  avenue 
to  the  hospital  was  carefully  blocked  up, 
exoept  a  single  eutrance,  which  was 
strictly  guarded  both  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  secure  it  most  efbctually  from  viola- 
tion. The  disease  had  been  introduced 
into  Moscow  by  a  communication  with 
the  Turkish  amy.  The  account  given 
by  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  plague  which 
prevailed  in  1799  and  1800  at  Morocco, 
and  of  the  effects  of  which  he  was  ^n  eye- 
witness, aocord  so  perfecdy  with  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  give  any  further  details  in  proof  of 
what  has  already  been  the  result  of  such 
an  accumulation  oi  evidence. 

The  British  expedition  into  Egypt  in 
1801, 3,  and  3,  furnished  ample  opportu- 
nities of  studying  the  disease ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  army  medical  prac- 
titioners has  brought  the  most  decisive 
confirmation  of  the  received  opinion  as  to 
the  contagiousness  of  the  plague.  Very 
satisfactory  evidence  on  this  head  is  con- 
tained in  memoirs  drawn  up  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Webb,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  inserted  in  the  last 
voluflM  of  their  Transactions  ^.  It  would 
detain  us  too  long  to  give  an  analysis  of 
this  valuable  report :  we  shall  only  state 
one  very  striking  feet  which  is  there  te- 
lated« 

A  Usutenant  of  the  10th  regiment  of 
foot  was  attacked,  while  in  Alexandria, 
with  the  plague,  and  ordered  to  he  con- 
veyed within  the  boundary  of  the  qua- 
rantine; but  his  removal  could  not  be 
effected  tiU  twadays  after,  in  consequence 
of  the  wetness  of  th^  weather*  •  A  hole 
having  been  accidentally  torn  in  his  mos* 

t  Minutes  of  Eridence,  &Co  p*  7^5. 
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qoito  curtaio*  hk  aervant,  Jobn  L»ey  took 
it»  widiout  hit  master's  knovrledge^  to  the 
regimental  hospital  to  be  repaired^  haying 
prevailed  on  the  ventinel  to  let  him  pass 
in  direct  violation  of  his  orders.  The 
cvrtaio  was  repaired  by  a  private  of  the 
same  regiment  of  the  name  of  William 
Bower,  and  then  earned  back  by  Lee, 
who  then,  at  his  own  request,  accom- 
panied his  master  to  the  Fest  Hospital, 
nnd  attended  him  till  he  recovered.  On 
the  fourteenth  di^  after  this  visit  to 
Bower,  the  latter  was  taken  ill  with  very 
snspiciouii  symptoms,  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  until  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  repaired  the  curtain  occurred  to 
his  recollection.  The  next  morning  it  be* 
came  certain  that  his  disease  was  the 
plague,  and  he  died  the  same  evening  *• 

The  fiicts  stated  by  Dr.  Frank,  in  his  evi- 
dence befoie  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Gcinmons^  respecting  the  establishment 
of  the  Plague  Hospitsd  at  Aboukir,  in 
IdOO,  and  the  success  which  attended  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  insulating  the 
sick,  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  army  before  Alexandria, 
are  also  quite  conclusive  in  favour  of  its 
beii^  contagious-}*.  See  also  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Jame9  Macgrigoir^  which  is 
to  the  same  effect  t. 

Such  then  are  the  facts,  for  the  expla^ 
nation  of  .which  we  are  called  upon  to 
Irame  some  rational  and  consistent  theory. 
The  question  we  have  to  decide  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Must  we  believe  that  the  number- 
less coincidences  that  have  been  observed 
between  certain  events,  namely,  the  com- 
munication of  persons  with  others  having 
the  plague,  or  with  the  clothes  they  had 
wom>  and  tkue  subsequent  seizure  of  those 
pecsons  with  the  very  same  disease,  have 
every  oiis  of  ihein,  being  the  result  of 
pure  chance ;  and  that  no  other  cause  has. 
operated*  than  a .  general  one  existing  in 
the  aiimOflpbeKe  only,  and  consistiog  in  its 
contamination,  or  its  corruption,  or  mala- 
ria,—rOr  by  whatever  other  name  we  may 
designate  this  mysterious  source  of 
disease?  Or.wiB  not  these  coincidences 
be  much  more  simply,  more  intelligibly, 
and  moiei  philosophically  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  contagion ;  a  principle  of 
which  the  operation  is  well  known,  and  is. 
recognised  to  exist  in  other  aualogona 
diseases  7  The  former  theory  involves  Qs 
in  a.maxe  of  inextricable  perplexity ;  the 
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I  latter  fiimishes  a  elae  by  wludi  wt.M- 
cape  all  the  principal  difficulties.  Malaribi 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  a  few  of  the. 
circumstances  attending  the  periodic  rise 
and  cessation  of  some  endemic  diseases ; 
but  it  opens  only  a  single  entrance,  and. 
leaves  us  in  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry. 
Contagion  is  the  master-key  which  un- 
locks all  the  avenues  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  pestilential  communica^ 
tion* 

The  £eicts  which  prove  contagion  are 
positive ;.  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the. 
question,  it  is  impossible  that  any  facts 
that  can  be  brought  on  the  opposite  side 
can  he  other  than  negative  facts.  If 
of  a  hundred  persons  exposed  tp  infec^ 
tion,  ninety  escape^  and  only  ten  receive 
it,  doe»oot  the  &ct  of  its  taking  efieot  ia 
these  ten  sufficiently  prove  the  agency  of 
contagion,  notwithstanding  the  ^ure  of 
its  operation  in-  the  other  cases  ?  The. 
failures  can  only  indicate  the  limits  of  tlua 
operation;  but  its  reality  may  be  es- 
tablished by  a  very  small  number  of  iacta» 
If  a  BU«ge  dog,  rmining  «»ro..  tl>e 
country,  should  have  bitten  several  per- 
sons, and  if  of  these  only  two  or  threv 
should  aderwards  be  seized  with  hydro- 
phobia, the  rest  remaining  free  from 
disease,  can  the  escape  of  mese  be  ad- 
duced as  any  argumoit  that  the  dog  was 
not  mad,  or  that  hydrophobia  is  not  con- 
tagions? And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of 
argument  brought  forward  by  the  non- 
contagionists,  as  if  negative  evidence  could 
invalidate  the  conclusions  Irom  positive 
facta. 

That  the  plague,  under  certain  eiremn- 
stances  is  not  communicated,  and  there- 
fore may  appear  not  to  be  contagious,^  is 
no  more  tlum  what  happens  in  many  other 
diseases  which  are  known  to  be  infec- 
tious :  it  is  seen  occasionally,,  even  in  the 
small- pox  and  measles.  If  the  hypothesis 
of  malaria  could  account  for  the  n^id 
variations  m  th^  progress  of  an  epidemic, 
it  might  perhaps  be  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration; bu^  in  fEu^t,  it  leaves  us 
totally  in  the  dark  respecting  diem.  Even 
if  we  understood  the  atmosjmeric  changes, 
which  are  alleged  to  have  so  inqportant 
an  influence  on  these  diBeases,.lhey  would 
still  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
agency  of  contagion,  the  operations  of 
which  they  tend  in  some  cases  to  impede, 
and  in  others  to  promote. 

Equally  unfounded  are  all  die  other 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
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c«iitaf;;io«siie8ii  of  tbe  plicae.     It  has 
been   )iup{K>secl,    for  imBt^aAe,  that  the 
piarne  ib  merely  ui  agmyated  fom  of 
ty^ns,  yarymg  perftetudly  in  its  degrees 
and  aapects^  to  as  to  deserve   the  chit* 
racter  tif  a  inroteiform  disease.     If  the 
fiict  were  ao^  our  belief  in  its  being  con* 
tagions,  wovdd  only  be  the  more  strength- 
ened irem  the  conviction  we  have  ob- 
tained, diat  tyi^ns  is  contagions.    Bot 
ail  -iSbe  best'  iafomied  physicians,  those 
who  have  known  it  from  (Henonal  obser* 
▼ation,  and  haVe  had  dveet  opportunities 
of  witnessing  its  symptoms,  and  studying 
its  natore,  regard  it  as  &  specific  disease, 
distinguished  by  pecnliar  characters.    As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  scarlet  fever 
was  not  a  specific  disease,  because  we 
%nd  it,  even  in  the  same  epidemic,  ap- 
pearing vnder  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
thoogh  derived  from  the  same  contagion. 
It  is  asserted,  that  *diepla^e  begins 
and  cea&es  at  periods  ewrprbingly  regalar. 
We  have  already  shewn,  that  this  propo- 
sition is  completely  falsified  by  the  history 
of  the  epidemic  at  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
islands.    In  £ke  manner  the  assertion, 
that  it  appears  soonest  in  unhealthy  places, 
is  refuted  by  the  same  aeries  of  fitcts. 
The  conrse  of  its  progress  in  Malta,  and 
every  other  [llace  where  it  could  properly 
be  observed,  was  just  what  would  neces- 
sarily happen,  supposing  it  to  be  propa* 
galed  solely  by  contagion ;  and  its  extir- 
pation invariably  followed  the  adoption 
of  measures  founded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  referred  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Maclean's  doctrines  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  through  the  Privy  Council, 
the  foUowiDg  is  their  answer  to  the  prin- 
tipal  questions  proposed  to  them. 

**  1st. — We  are  of  opinion,  although 
'^  some  epidemic  diseases  are  not  propa* 
gated  by  contagion,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  the 'plague  is  not 
contagious,  or  that  the  regulations  of 
plague  police  are  useless  or  pernicious. 
'*  We  are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary, 
*^  from  the  consideration  of  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  and  some  of  us  from 
personal  observation,  that  the  disease  is 
'*  communicable  frim  one  individual  to 
'*  another. 

**  2nd. — ^The  additional  proofs  which 
**  would  be  required  of  the  non-exialeiice 
/'  of  contagion,  mu.st  be  such  proofs  as 
'*  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
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**  gimerd  opinion  off  medical  and  philoso- 
phical authors  imd  bistoriiins,  irom  the 
times  of  Thncydides,  Aristotle,  ^  and 
Galen,  to  the  present  (by :  so  late  as  the 
year  1813,  the  conttigtouiB  nature  of 
plague  was  fully  ascertained  by  the 
**  British  medical  cheers  in  the  isUnd  of 
''  Maka. 

"  3rd. — The    doctrine    of    contagion 

**  ilppears  to  us  to  be  wholly  unshaken,  by 

^'  any  argument  which  Dr.  Maclean  has 

**  adfanded;  at  the  same- time  we  think  \i 

"  probable,  that  some  of  the  personal  re- 

'^  strictions  enforced  in  the  estabUshmeuts 

for  quarantine,  might  be  modified  with* 

out  risque  to  the  public  safety." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  they  declare, 

'^  that  nothing  contained  in  Dr.  Maclean's 

*'  second  tolume,  has  altered  the  opinion 

''  expressed  by  the  College  in  their  former 

"  report" 

Yet  the  discussions  which  the  subject 
has  undergone,  have  not  been  wholly  on* 
productive  of  benefit.     The  attention  of 
observers  has  been  awakened  to  the  great 
inllaence,  Which  various    circumstancea 
exert  on  the  activity  oi  contagion.     The 
efficacy  of  a  pure  and  continually  renewed 
atmosphere,  and  of  a  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  in  disarming  contagion 
of  its  power,  has  been  placed  in  a  stronger 
light,  than  that  in  which  it  had  before 
been  generally  viewed :  and  will  tend  to 
restrain  within  more  reasonable  bounds, 
the  excessive  dread  which  has  sometimea 
been  entertained  of  the  activity  of  con- 
tagion.   The  positive  proofs  which  exist 
of  the  contagiousness  of  typhus,  of  scarla* 
tina,  and  of  plague,  in  certsin  circom-- 
stances,  render  it  absolutely  imperative  on 
us  to  act,  in  all  cases  where  these  diseases- 
are  concerned,  on  the  presumption  that 
contagion  may  be  operating.     It  has  been* 
abundantly  proved  by  A    multitude    or 
facts  well  known  to  medical  men,,  that 
these  contagions  are  often  exceedingly  sub- 
tile and  insidious,  and  our  vigilance  liiould 
therefore  be  unceasing  to  close  every  ave«» 
nue  to  their  introduction,,  and  to  destroy 
every  germ  that  can  be  discovered  to  exist. 
That  England  might  again  be  visited  by 
the  plague*  is  undeniable.     The  recent 
example  of  Malta  is  sufficient  evidence, 
that  the  exemption  of  neariy  a  centuiy 
and  a  half,  is  no  proof  of  absolute  security 
against  the  possible  introduction  of  bo 
terrible  a  scourge.    The  devastation  which 
a  pestilence  would  produce  in  a  populous 
country  like  this,  where  the  constant  in- 
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tereounie  between  bU  nuik«  of  Moiety^ 
mmL  between  the  most  dutaut  peits  of  tae 
kiBgdooit  weold  conspire  to  spread  the 
contagion  far  and  wide,  with  unexampled 
celerity,  bide  defiance  to  all  escalation. 
Xhe  qaaiantiQe  regulationfl  are  our  aafe- 
guard  against  so  tremendous  a  calamity. 
The  alarm  excited  on  the  continent,  by 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in 
this    country,  however  unfounded,  had 
beg^n  to  produce  very  serious  inconve- 
nience to  our  commerce ;  and  shews  us, 
that  whatever  evils  may  result  from  the 
shackles  which  the  quarantine  laws  impose 
on  trade,  they  are  not  to  be  oompaied 
with  the  impediments  it  would  have  to 
encounter,  from  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures that  the  continental  powers  woold 
deem  it  necessary  to  resort  to,  if  any  mate- 
rial relaxation  of  diose  laws  were  to  take 
place  here.    Already,  at  Marseilles,  and 
at  Genoa,  as  we  ara  informed  by  Mr. 
Canning,  has  a  much  longer  quarantine 
been  imposed  on  Britiih  shipping,  than 
on  that  of  any  other  nation.    At  Naples, 
in  addition  to  the  usnal  term  of  quarantine, 
a  term  of  three  weeks  has  been  imposed 
upon  British  vessels  that    had   quitted 
England,  since  the  iion«contagionists  have 
been  so  busily  promulgating  their  opi- 
nions.   We  cannot  therefore  but  agree 
with  him,  in  the  wish,  that  if  experiments 
on  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of 
the  plague  are  to    be  carried  on,  they 
should  be  tried  and  exhibited,  as  such 
experiments  ancienUy  were,  in  corpcre 
vili,  rather  than  upon  the  interests  and 
commercial  pursuits  of  a  great  nation,  or 
upon  the  safety  and  the  lives  of 
of  our  population. 


CONSTITUTION, 

Private  Committees  of  the  Two 

Houses. 

Wx  cannot  make  our  readers  better  un- 
derstand the  abuses  of  the  private  bill 
system,  than  by  describing  the  process 
of  making  a  private  bill  into  a  law. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  managers 
jof  any  project  which  may  require  a  pri- 

\vate  act,  is  to  reserve  a  considerable 
number  of  shares  in  the  undertaking  for 
distribution  amongst  members  of  parlia- 
ment, who,  together  with  the  shans,. 
receive  an  intimation,  as  Mr.  Gwmey 
stated  in  the  Hottse»  that  they  are  ex- 


pected tD>  we  ^'  their  best  eaa^um^.^m 
^  all  occasions  to  prom0l)e  the  micceM 
"  of  the  project*;    ,in  plain  lang^uage, 
to  vote  for  the  bill  when  and  where  . 
the  promoters  please,  in  return  iot  the^ 
shares.     Having  by  these  means,  and 
by   the  influence  they  can   commajid 
over  members  in  case  their  constituents 
are  interested,  secured  a  body  of  constant 
and  active  supporters,  they  lodge,. in  the 
hands  of  one  of  their  retained  men:d>ers, 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  their  bill:  he  pre- 
sents it,  and  names  a  committee  (we 
need  not  say  of  what  members)  to  con- 
sider whether  the  petitioners  have  com- 
plied with  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  as  to  the  time  of  presenting  peti- 
tions, and  other  subsidiary  points.     If 
there  be  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  the 
adversaries,  who  take  care  to  enlist  a 
phalanx  of  members  on  their  «de,  in- 
struct one  of  them  to  move  that  *'  aU 
''  who  come  to  the  committee  shall  have 
''  voices ;"  that  is,  that  any  member  who 
chooses  to  put  his  head  mto  the  com- 
mittee-room may  vote.  If  this  committee, 
whose  proceedings  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted with,  the  most  surprising  dis- 
order, decide  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, 
the  bill  is  brought  in  and  read  twice. 
Should  the  promoters  fear  any  opposi- 
tion in  the  House,  they  take  caie  to  send 
down  their  adherents;  and, moreover, canr 
vass  all  the  other  members,  not  except- 
ing the  king's  ministers,  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  by  letter,  and  oftentimes  from 
door  to  door,  never  delicate  about  chaig- 
ing  their  adversaries  with  the  moat  dan- 
gerous intentions.     Some  of  ,t)ie  can- 
vassing letters   which    were    profusely 
distributed  amongst  tbeTnembecs  dunng 
the  last  two  sessions  have  &llen  into  our 
hands,  and  if  we  felt  at  liberty  to  present 
them  to  our  readers,  with  the  names  and 
dates,  they  would  form  very  striking  and 
authentic  records  of  the  intrigues  carried 
on  upon  these  occasions.    The  following 
was  delivered  to  at  least  half  of  the 
members  in  one  day  last  session : 
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^^  The  oppoBiaiits  of  this  meMore,  in 
of  their  Mdeaa  imdertaUaig,  are  detemuiwd  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  wove  hill  ttMnorrow, 
on  the  —  reading ;  so  that  one  of  the  most 
heneficial  meaaurefl  ever  brought  before  the  ooa- 
nderation  of  the  ligidatnie  vift  be  unjaniy 
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,.if  ite  ininlMn  ef  ihiHooM  lidl  to 

attnd  aft  ioVlock,  wImd  the  Spcikar  Uk«i  tiM 
diair* 

^  Your  obedient  humble  aenrant. 


«( 


<«  To  «...  -^->  E«|^  M.P.** 

To  this  epistle  was  appended  a  postscrpt 
in  the  following  terms : 

**  P.  S.  I  hvre  taken  the  Hbert^  to  make  this 
intimation  at  the  Miggartkm  of  Mr.  .'* 

Mr. f  who  made  this  kind  sugges* 

tion,  was  a  member  holding  shares  I 

There  were  yarious  other  shareholding 
members  who  canvassed  in  the  same  in- 
genious way  for  the  support  of  their  col* 
leagues  on  the  same  reading  of  the  bill  I 

Should  the  l^  escape  the  perilous 
ordeal  of  the  two  first  readings,  it  id  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  to  hear  what 
may  be  uiged  fbt  or  against  it  by  the 
different  parties,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  House.    As  this  tribunal  is  pri- 
Tate,  and  its  doors  closed  against  the 
public  and  the  press,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  that  It  is  the  arena  for  the 
grand  conflict.     The  member  who  has 
hitherto  managed  the  measure,  selects 
the  members  for  the  place  or  county 
connected   locally  with  the  bill,  some 
members  from  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  any  other  members  whom  he  likes, 
and  whom,  it  may  be  supposed,  he  takes 
care  to  select  from  among  those   in- 
terested in  the  bill,  or  who  have  private 
reasons  to  favour  it.     Such  a  committee 
will  not  suit  the  interests  of  the  adver- 
saries :  in  order,  therefore,  to  brhig  their 
phalanx  into  action,  they  either  move  to 
add  their  names  to  the  committee,  or  to 
allow  all  the  members  of  the  House  to 
"Vote.    The  latter  motion  is  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  made  ultimately  by  the  party 
who  find  the  scale  turning  agpginst  them. 
As  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  pro- 
ject are  set  out  in  the  preamble  or  intro- 
duction to  the  bill,  the  first  step,  on  the 
part  of  its  promoters,  is  to  provie  them ; 
which  they  do  by  hiring  one,  two,  or 
more  hamsters  to  make  addresses  to 
the  committee,  and  examine  witnesses. 
If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not 
strength   enou^  to   strike   a  decisive 
blow  in  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings^ they  prolong  them  by  speeches 
of   counsel,    by    endless    exammations 
and    cross -exammations    of   the    wit- 
nesses for  the  bill ;  and  if  this  will  not 
answer  their  turn,  they  bring  -fbrward 


witnesses  on  tibw  own  side,  wbom  they 
submit  to  the  same  process.  In  the 
committee  of  last  year  upon  the  bill  for 
lighting  London  with  Oil  Gas,  the  bill 
was  opposed  by  three  established  coal 
gas  companies,  and  the  array  of  counsel 
on  all  sides' amounted  to  tharieem; — ten 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  bill !  Let 
our  readers  figure  to  themselves,  if  they 
can,  what  the  ingenuity  of  ten  lawyers.' 
confined  by  no  rules  of  examination,  and 
controlled  by  no  power  or  dignity  in  their 
tribunal,  could  do  in  the  way  of  vexations 
delay.  The  unpleasantness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  may  be  imagined,  generally 
keeps  the  committee-room  empty;  so 
that  the  only  members  who  sit  to  keep 
up  appearances,  are  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  protect:  they  rardy  con- 
sist of  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  fre- 
quently of  only  two ;  one  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  and  preside  over  the  other.  In 
the  committee  upon  the  London  Oil  Gas 
bill,  we  generally  saw  the  chainnan  and 
aboitt  four  or  nve  memben;  once,  we 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  chairman 
alone. 

If  the  opponents,  <tf  th6  bill  M  In 
delaying  the  measure,  their  next  step  is 
to  get  the  committee  to  adjourn  iine 
<lie,  or  to  so  distuat  a  day  as  to  prevent 
the  bill  firom  passing  into  a  law.  For 
this  purpose,  the  members  of  the  House 
are  all  re-canvassed,  and  every  artifice 
used  to  procure  a  majority.  As  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  are  never  safe  against 
surprise  in  this  way,  they  have  to  renew 
their  canvass  nesmy  every  day,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  witn  the  greatest 
hazard  of  alienating  their  friends,  br 
bringing  them  down  when  not  wanted. 
In  a  petition  from  the  projectors  of  the 
London  Oil  Gas  Company,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  the  committee's  adjourning 
8we  didy  it  was  stated,  that  the  com- 
mittee, after  spending  a  month  in  hearing 
their  evidence,  suddenly  adjourned  rate 
die^  upon  hearing  the  case  of  only  one  of 
the  tmree  opposing  companies,  and  that 
the  committee  almost  entirely  consisted 
of  members  holding  shares  in  the  opposing 
companies,  one  member  being  one  <^ 
their  chairmen.  This  statement  has  never 
been  denied. 

As  the  promoters  of  the  bill  have, 
however,  the  power  of  turning  the  tables 
vpon  their  opponents,  by  closing  the 
proceedings,  ar  compromise  is  sometimes 
antersd  into,  by  iriuch  the  pe(tiei.eii- 
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ga^  hot  to  agitate  the  question  of 
adjournment  without  due  notice.  la 
bargains  of  this  kind,  we  have  heard 
members  take  a  part,  on  their  sespecdve 
aides,  with  as  little  disguise  as  the  parties 
thenuelyes  or  their  atlomies. 

Shoukl  the  question  of  adjoununent  be 
diapoaed  of ,  the  first  point  for  the  decision 
of  the  committee  is  the  proof  of  the  pre- 
ami^.  Our  readers  would  be  under  a 
great  mistake  if  Ihey  supposed  lliat  no 
member  would  venture  to  give  a  Tote  at 
this  stage  who  had  not  heard  die  wit- 
nesses. The  only  ears  that  hear  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  lawyers  are  those  of  the 
half  doien  menftiers  who  have  particular 
feaaons  for  their  attendance.  But,  as 
soon  as  die  first  division  is  eiqpected  to 
take  place,  die  canvassing  and  intriguing 
for  reinforcements  firom  the  body  <of  the 
House  are  resumed,  so  that  it  sometimes 
occuis  that  sixty  or  eighty  members  are 
assembled  toyote,  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  whom  have  listened  to  a  nngle  word 
of  die  proceedings.  The  committee-room 
presents  the  most  lively  scene  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  division.  Members, 
managers,  and  attomies  may  be  seen, 
some  mar^alling  their  parties,  others 
scouring  the  passages  of  the  House  to 
catch  a  stray  member,  or  ransacking  the 
oUier  oommittBe-nxms;  whilst  others 
speed  to  the  parliamentary  clubs,  and 
freight  hackney-coaches  to  the  House 
with  the  idlers.  This  process  sometimes 
vields  ~aa  ample  harvest  of  recruits. 
In  the  case  of  die  Highgate  Chapel  bill, 
the  opponents  of  the  meaauie,  who  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  out  of  twBity,  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  zemforcement  of 
twenty  fresh  members  suddenly  enlisted 
fimn  the  other  oommittee-iooms,  not 
oae  of  whom  had  iever  heard  one  word  of 
the  proceedings. 

If  the  peeambk  is  decided  to  be 
proved,  the  next  step  is  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  different  clauses 
of  the  bill,  which  gives  ample  scope 
to  bring  the  existence  of  the  project 
again  into  question^  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  case  which  occurred  last 
session.  The  proceedings  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  bill,  after 
having  occupi^  seven  weeks  in  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  the  speeches  of 
counsel,  and  the  discussions,  first  of  the 
eommittee  of  standing  orders,  and  after- 
wards of  the  committee  upon  the  bill, 
werebioaght  to  aclose  on  the  preamble, 


which  was  decided  to  ha(fel>ete  pacoved  hj 
a  tnajbrity  of  tiiirty-eeveh  against  ^htrty- 
six :  this  vote  established  the  &tct  that 
the  railway  in  question  would  be  bene- 
ficial, and  ought  to  be  constructed.    The 
committee  then  adjourned  to  ilhut  follow- 
ing day.   The  promoters  of  !^  bill,  shun- 
bering  with   unconscious  ijecuiitJ^  upoa 
this  decision,  neglected  to  take  vigorous 
measures  to  order  dawn  dieir  cohiorts  the 
next  day  in  force.    Not  so  their  adversa- 
ries, who  sent  down  a  compact  body.  The 
first  clause  called  on,  was,  to  enact  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  projected  com- 
pany to  make  the  proposed  railway.  The 
opponents,  seeing  their  superior  force, 
came  to  an  early  division,  and  rejected 
it  by  a .  inaiodty  of  nineteen    against 
thirteen.    The  next  clause,  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  certain  landa  thnNigfa 
which  the  road  mast  pass,  or  be  given 
up,  was  then  called  on,  aiid  rejected  by 
a  similar  majority.     So  that  the  decision 
which  established  that  a  railway,  in  the 
direction  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be 
purchased,  ought  to  be  made»  was  en- 
tirely annihilated  by  the  majority  of  a 
committee  which  did  not  count  so  many 
members  on  both  sides  as  the  simpk 
majority  of  the  day  before. 

Should  the  committee  at  length  agree, 
the  bill  is  referred  to  the  House,  where 
it  is  again  read,  the  members  again 
undergoing  a  canvass. 

After  the  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  carried  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  is  read  twice,  and  referred 
to  a  private  conunittee.  This  committee, 
though  lass  obnoxious  to  the  imputation 
of  unfiumess  than  that  of  tfi^  other 
House,  is  equally  open  to  objection  oa 
another  score;  toi:  it  consists,  for  the 
day,  of  any  peers,  amounting  to  nine  or 
upwards^  who  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  walk  down  to  Westminster* 
Hence,  should  the  proceedings  last  more 
than  one  day,  it  necessarily  bappens  that 
one  part  of  them  is  heard  by  one  set  of 
judges,  and  another  part  by  a  second 
set.    This  anomaly,  is,  in  practicey  gpt  rid 
of;  for  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  is  the 
chairman,  salaried  by  the  House  to  pre- 
side on  all  commitiQes,  is  the  real  judgie 
in  every  case ;  the  committee  rarely  ven- 
turing to  decide  against  the  better,  op* 
nion  of  their  chairman.    This  is  so  w^ 
known  to  the  agents  and  managers  of  pri- 
vate bills,  diat  they  always  tdce  care  to 
have  a  private  meeting  with  At  chair- 
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aian  or  Ua  derk  before  the  bill  is  brought 
before  the  commitlee^  in.  order  to  settle 
the  disputable  points  beforehand  with 
greater  copivenience.  Should  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  pronounce  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  it  is  reftd  a  third  tinie>  and  becomes 
a  law,  on  receiving  the  royal  assent. 

The  system  in  the  Lower  House  met 
with  rery  severe  reprobation  at  several 
periods  during  the  last  session.  One 
member  went  so  far  as  to  ttate,  that  it 
was  a  ''  shame  and  reproach  to  the 
«  honour  and  character  of  parliament  * ;'' 
and  another  declared,  that  '^  nothing 
**  could  be  more  scaQdalous  than  the 

conduct  of  private   committees,  and, 

until  the  system  was  altered,  he  would 
**  never  sit  on  anotherf."  Sudi  declara- 
tions— and  we  might  quote  many  8uch,r*- 
render  it  unnecdsary  for  us  to  add  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  condemnation. 

Smne  partial  remedies  w^  suggested. 
In  one  of  them  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
all  members  interested  either  for  or 
against  a  bill,  from  voting.  The  only 
objection  of  any  weight  urged  against 
this  proposition  was,  that  it  woiud  be 
evaded  by  members  buying  shares  in  the 
names  of  other  parties  X ;  which  is  certainly 
a  decisive  objection  against  the  House's 
legislating  at  all  on  such  matters,  so 
long  as  me  public  are  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  by  its 
being  decided  in  secret  by  a  private  com- 
mittee. Another  improvement  suggested, 
was,  to  select  the  committee  by  ballot,  with 
power  to  strike  out  a  certain  number  of 
names  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  to 
the  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  exdodinff 
interested  members;  but  the  advanced 
age  of  some  members,  and  the  official 
duties,  busmess,  and  professions  of  others, 
are  insurmountable  objections  to  this 
plan.  A  third  plan  suggested  by  a  select 
committee,  delegated  dmring  the  last  ses- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  subject,  was  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  opening  the  com- 
mittee to  all  the  members  of  Sie  House, 
and  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  member 
who  manages  it, — ^the  members  serving  for 
the  place  connected  with  the  project,r— to 
sixty  members  taken  equally  nom  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  sixty  mote  taken  indis- 
criminatelv  from  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,— with  power  for  the  parties  to 
strike  out  thirty  names,  in  order  to  ex- 
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elude  interested  members.  It  was  believed 
that  a  quorum  of  such  members  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  investigate  private 
bills  fairly.  Assuming  that  it  is  proper 
to  have  the  attendance  of  the  members 
for  places  locally  connected  with  the 
npqject,  this  plan  is  still  very  defective ; 
for  it  provides  no  remedy  for  cases  in 
which  the  projects  have  no  local  con- 
nexion, such  as  foreign  mining  or  trading 
speculations,  projecsts  connected  with  the 
colonies,  or  projects  affecting  the  king* 
dom  at  lax|^,  like  the  Equitable  Lowi 
or  Alliance  Insurance  Companies.  But 
we  object  to  the  prindple  of  confiding 
private  bilb,  involving  local  interests^  to 
the  members  representing  the  places  ia«> 
terested ;  for  those  membeia  mvariablv 
treat  sudi  measures  in  connection  with 
electioneering  intrigues;  as  was  flhewn 
in  more  instances  than  one  during  the 
last  session.— The  Hull  Dock  bill,  for 
example,  which  sought  to  make  all  ves* 
sels  trading  to  that  port>^  pay  new  rates, 
and  therefore  could  not  exempt  vessels 
from  any  particular  portswithout  manifest 
injustice,  was  brought  in  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  supportid  by  the  members  ofi 
Hull:  the  members  lor  Beverley,  who* 
on  the  principle  of  choosing  memben 
locally  connected,  sat  upon  the  com- 
mittee, were  instructed  by  their  constitu- 
ents to  oppose  the  bill,  unless  the  vesseb 
trading  from  their  borough  were  ex- 
empted;  and  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
finaing'  such  an  opposition  inconvenient, 
yielded  the  exemption:  Hedon,  Grimsby, 
and  Oamsborough,  boroughs  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Hull,  together  with  the 
members  for  Lmcolnshire,  all  threatened 
opposition,  and  yielded  only  upon  terms : 
i^le  the  members  of  all  these  places 
were  obliged  to  vote  in  obedience  to  their 
constituents,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
seats  at  the  next  dection. — ^Besides,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  admission  of  indirectly 
interested  members,  among  the  list  of  the 
sixty  indiscriminate  votes,  unless  they  be 
chosen  by  lot,  the  inconvenience  of  which 
we  have  already  adverted  to  ? 

It  appears  to  us  impossible  to  frame 
aiiy  plan  for  private  committees,  which 
is  not  either  unfair  to  the  public,  or  to 
the  members  of  the  House.  There  is  a 
general  objection  which  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  did 
not  think  proper  to  make,  viz.  the 
want  of  puolicity  in  the  proceedings. 
The  importance  of  the  press  as  a  check 
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upon  the  oooducl  of  committees  is  so 
OMnifesty  that  we  need  not  remark  upon 
it.  Its  importance  as  a  check  upon  the 
House  itself  we  think  equally  certain  t 
and  should  the  public  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  merits  of  a  private  hill  by  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee,  theywould  have  a  consider- 
able check  against  unfairness  in  the 
House  itself,  as  they  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  integrity  of  the 
TOtes.  The  objection  to  publishing  these 
proceedings  on  the  score  of  breach  of 
privilege,  is  a  mere  objection  of  form ; 
and  if  applicable  at  all,  would  i^ply 
with  equal  force  against  publishing  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
However,  the  number  of  committees 
sitting  at  the  same  time,  and  the  con- 
cision and  delay  of  their  proceedings, 
from  their  want  of  means  to  control  me 
litigant  parties,  would  prevent  any 
beneficial  exerpise  of  me  press/,  as 
those  committees  ar^  constituted  at 
present. 

The  radical  fai^lt  lies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  conuqittee;  and  as  its  de- 
fects, accofdipg  to  every  view  we  can  take 
of  the  subject,  appear  incurable,  we 
conclude   that   recourse  must  be  had 


to  some  other  tribunal  in  Its  plaoe.     For 
this  purpose,  we  see  no  objection  to  ap- 
pointing a  set  of  salaried  commissioners, 
each  to  sit  m  an  open  court,  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  a  proposed  bill,  and  to 
make  his  repoK  to  the  House,   accom- 
panied by  the  evidence.    As  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  holding  any  interest 
in  tne  projects,  a  fair  decision  would,  so 
far,  be  secured.  Their  halnts  of  business, 
and  the  powers  Aat  might  be  lodged  in 
their  hands  to  control  the  proceedings, 
would    abridge  the    scandalous    debp 
which  have  been  denounced  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
**  injurious  to  0ie  ends  of  justice,  and 
'*  the  character  of  pariiament;"  and  their 
sitting  in  open  court,  and  exposure  to 
the  press^  woold  be  at  once  a  check  upon 
themselves  and  the  H^ose.    The  prac- 
ticability of  this  plan  is  obvious,  as  all 
snek  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
in  effect  done  by  one  peer,  whose  inte- 
grity and   diligence   have   never  been 
questioned.   As  such  a  commission  must 
be  made  by  an  act  of  the  whole  l^;iBla^ 
tuie,  it  might  serve  for  both  Houses,  and 
thus  rid  the  public  at  once  of  the  defects 
peculiar  to  each  of  them  in  the  present 
system* 


THE  END. 
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